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One  of  the  letters  of  the  alpTtL 
bet,  the  fourth  in  order,  and 
9 the  third  confdnant.  It  is  form- 
ed in  the  voice,-  by  applying  the  top  of 
the  tongue  to  the  fore-part  of  the  palate, 
and  thin  feparating  them  with  a gentle 
guft  of  the  breath,  the  lips  being  at  the 
fame  time  open. 

Grammarians  generally  rank  D among 
the  lingual  letters;  becaiife  the  tongile 
has  the  principal  thare  in  its  pronuncia- 
tion 5 but  the  abbot  de  D'angeaii  rriafces 
jt  a palatal  one.  It  has  but  one  found, 
fomewhat  related  to'  that  of  T. 

The  form  o'f  otir  D is  the  fame  with  that 
bf  the  Latins,  as  appears  by  anlient  me- 
dals and  inferiptions.  And  the  D of 
the  Latins  is  only  the  Greek  is  made  a 
little  rotfnder,  by  heing  made  quicker, 
and  at  two  ttrokes  only. 

The  letter  D has  the  fame  narfie,  and 
poffelTes  the  fa'm'e  place,  in  the  Hebrevv, 
Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Greek,  and 
Latin  alphabets,  though  fomewhat  dif- 
ferently pronounced  ; as  in  the  Hebrevv, 
Chaldee,  and  Sarnaritan  Daleth,  in  the 
Syriac  Dolath,  and  iil  the  Greek  Delta; 
As  a niimeral,  D denotes  500 ; and 
'siith  a dalh  over  it,  thus  D,  5000.  Ufed 
in  abbreviation,  it  has  various  fignifica- 
iions ! thus,  D.  (lands  for  dofioi",  as 
M.  D.  dodlor  of  rrtedicine ; D.T.  doftor 
of  theology  ; D.  D.  fignifies  doflor  of 
divinity,  or  dono  dedit;  D.  D.  D.  is  ufed 
for  dat,  dicat,  dedicat ; and  D,  D.  D.  D, 
for  dignum  dec  doniim  dedit, 

Voi,.  11, 


Among  roman  writers  Et  (lands  for  eS- 
mus,  decimus,devatus,  dtebus,  and  diutmsd 
Among  muficiahs  D marks,-  in  thorough 
baifes,  ^hat  the  Italians  call  defcanto^ 
and  intimates,  that  the  treble  ought  to 
play  alone,  as  T does  the  tenor,  and  B 
. the  baifs.  See  the  article  Descant. 

D C,  in  the  italian  mufic,_  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  da  capo,  that  is,  frorh  the  head,i 
of  beginning  ; thefe  vvbrds,  or  letters, 
being  commonly  met  with  at  the  end 
of  rondeaus,  or  fuch  airs  and  tunes  as 
end  with-  the  firll  ftrain,  intimate  that 
the  fong  is  to  be  begun  again,  and  ended 
, with  the  firft  part. 

DAB,  in  ichthyology,  the  englidi  narne  of 
a fpecies  of  pleurohefles,  with,  the  eyes 
on  the  right  fide,  obtuie  teeth,  a fpine 
hear  the  anus,  and  the  body  defended  by 
rough  fcales.  See  Pleuronectes. 

DABITL,  a port  town  in  the  province  of 
Decan,  on  ifie  wefterncoall  of  the  hither 
India,  north'  lat.  17°  jo',  eaft  long.  72,'’ 
.3°°-, 

DACA,  a city  df  the  province  of  Bengal, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  (ituated  on  a branch 
of  the  river  Ganges,  eaft  long.  89°,  and 
north  la.r.  zj®  50'. 

DA  CAPO.  See  D C,  fiipra, 

DACE,  the  englifti  name  of  a fpecies  erf 
cypfinus,  very  common  in  our  rivers; 
if  is  longer  and  more  flender  than  the 
•roach,  and  has  ten  rays  in  the  fin  befide 
the  antis.  See  the  article  C'STPRINus. 
The  dace  is  the  fiendereft  and  mod  round- 
ed in  the  body  of  all  the  cyprini  ; its 
_5  P 3 ulual 
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ufual  length  is  about  fix  or  feven  inches, 
though  it  will  grow  much  larger.  See 
plate  tXVII.  fig.  I. 

DACQ^,  Dax,  or  Acqs,  a city  in  Fiance, 
capital  of  the  territories  of  les  Landes, 
in  the  province  of  Gafcony,  litnated  on 
the  river  Adour,  weft  long.  1®  north  lat. 
d-B"  45'-  _ ■ 

Dactyl,  S2»tuX0{,  daBylus,  in  antient 
poetry,  a metrical  foot,  confifting  of 
one  long  and  two  fltort  fyllables,  as 
and  murmiiie. 

The  daftyl  and  fpondee  are  the  only 
feet  or  meafures  ufed  in  hexameter  verfes; 
the  former  being  efteemed  more  fpright- 
!y,  and  the  latter  morefolemn  and  grave. 
Accordingly,  where  great  aftivity  is  figi 
nified,  we  find  the  daflyls  ufed  with 
much  propriety^  as  in  the  following 
verfes  of  Vii'gil. 

Siuadnipedante  futrem  fanitii  qtiaiit  un- 
gula  campttm. 

DACTYtf,  in  antiquity,  a name  attribut- 
ed to  the  urft  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Cy- 
bele,  who  were  particularly  called  Dtfc- 
ijU  tdcei,  becaufe  (he  was  principally 
honoured  on  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia.  The 
name  Daflyli  is  fuppofed  to  be  given 
them  oh  this  occafion,'  that  to  prevent 
Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter, 
whom  Cybele  had  committed  to  their 
cuftody,  they  ufed  to'  fing  verfes  of  their 
own  invention,  which,  by  their  unequal 
meafures,  feeraed  to  referable  the  foot 
Daflylus. 

Sophocles  fays  they  were  called  Daflylii 
from  the  greek  JaxTuX©',  finger,  by  rea- 
fon  their  number  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
fingers,  ’vix.  ten,  five  boys,  and  five 
girls  ; he  adds  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the 
invention  of  iron,  and  the  manner  of 
working  it.  It  is  a conjeflure,  that  the 
curetes  and  coryhames  were  not  the  fame 
with  the  daflyli  idasi ; that  100  men 
born  in  Crete  were  firft  called  daflyli  ; 
that  each  of  them  had  nine  children.  Who 
were  the  curetes,  and  that  each  of  the 
curetes  had  ten  children,  who  were  aifo 
called  daflyli  idsei.  M.  Beger. makes 
the  daCcyll  inventors  of  the  art  of  llroot- 
ing  with  bows  and  arrSws. 

DACTYLIC  VERSES,  in  antient  poetry, 
hexamiter  verfes  ending  with  a daflyl. 
See  Dactyl  and  Hexameter. 

DACTYLIOMANCY,  daSjliomantia,  a 
fort  of  divination,  performed  by  means 
of  a ring;  confifting  chiefly  in  holding 
the  ring  lufpended  by  a fine  thiead  over 
a round  table,  on  the  edge  whereof  were 
made  feveral  marks  with  the  twenty- 


four  letters  of  the  alphabet ; and  as  the 
ring,  in  lhaking  or  vibrating  over  the 
table,  happened  to  flop  over  certain  of 
the  letters,  thefe  being  joined  together, 
compofed  the  aiifwer  required, 
DACTYLIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  a bivalve  glume,  and 
its  fruit  a Angle  roundifh  feed,  contained 
in  the  cup  and  flower. 

DACTYLUS,  DACTYL,  in  poetry.  See 
the  article  Dactyl. 

Dacty'Lus,  among  antient  botaniftsj  the 
fame  with  Date.  See  Date. 

DADO,  in  architeflure,-  the  fame  with  the 
• dye.  See  the  article  Dye. 

DADUCHI,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  the 
goddefs  Ceres,  fo  called,  becaufe,  at  the 
feafts  and  facrifices  of  that  goddefs,  they 
ran  about  the  temple,  carrying  a lighted 
torch,  which  they  delivered  from  hand  to 
hand,  till  it  had  pafied  through  them  alh 
This  they  did  in  memory  of  Ceres’s 
fearching  for  her  daughter  Prolerpine, 
by  the  light  of  a torch,  which  fire  kind- 
led in  mount  .ffitna.  | 

D.ffiDALA,  JaiStiAci,  in  antiquity,  two  j 
feftivals  in  Boeotia,  one. of  which  was 
obfei'ved  by  tile  Plalaerns  at  Alalcome- 
nus,  where  was  the  largeft  grove  in  all 
Boeotia.  Here  they  afl'embled,  and  ex- 
pofing  to  the  open  air  pieces  of  fodden 
flefli,  carefully  ■ obferved  whither  the 
crows  that  came  to  feed  upon  them  took 
their  flight,  and  then  hewed  down  all 
thofe  trees  on  which  any  of  them  alight- 
ed, and  formed  them  into  ftatues,  which  1 
by  the  antient  greeks  were  called  dadala. 
The  other  fulemnity  was  by  far  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  rematkable  of  the  two,  be- 
ing celebrated  only  once  in  fixty  years. 
DHSDIS,  Aa,Si:,  among  the  greeks,  a lb-' 
lemn  feftival  that  lafted  three  days,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  torches  were  kept 
burning,which  gave  occafion  to  the  name, 
D.^MON,  a name  given  by  the' 

antients  to  certain  fpirits,  or  genii,  which, 
they  fay,  appeared  to  men,  either  to  do 
them  fervlce,  or  to  hurt  them.  The  Pla- 
tonifts  diftingiiifli  between  gods,  daemons, 
and  heroes.  The  gods  are  thofe  whom 
Cicero  calls  Dii  majoru?n  gentium.  The 
daemons  are  ihofe  w'hom  we  call  angels; 

^ See  the  article  Angel. 

Chriftians,  by  the  word  damon  under-, 
ftaiid  only  evil  fpirits;  or  devils,  Juftih 
Martyr  fpeaks  of  the  nature  of  daemons, 
as  if  he  thought  them  not  abiblutely 
fpiritual  and  incorporeal,  for  which 
realbn  he  attributes  fuch  adlions  to  them 

as 
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as  cannot  be  performed  without  the  in-  DAHOME,  a kingdom  of  Africa,  on  tlrs 
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tervention  of  a body.  It  was  a fabulous 
notion  among  the  antient  Hebrews,  that 
Adam  begot  daemons  and  fpirits  on  cer- 
tain fuccubufes.  It  is  difficult  to  come 
at  a fatisfaftory  account  of  the  demo- 
nology of  that  people,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  the  worfcipping  of  demons,  or  devils, 
which  is  the  lad  fpecies  oF  idolatry,  ac- 
cording to  the  divifion  of  the  rabbins. 

“ The  poets,  fays  Minucius  Felix,  ac- 
“ knowledge  the  exiftence  of  demons  ; 
“ the  philofophers  make  it  a matter  of 
« difpute.  Socrates  was  convinced  of 
“ it,  for  he  had  a demon  always  at 
“ hand,  by  whofe  advice  he  governed 
« himfelf  in  all  his  actions  : the  magi 
“ are  not  only  acquainted  with  demons, 
“ but  perform  all  their  magical  opera- 
“ tions  by  the  help  of  demons.”  • 

The  mahpmetans  allow  feveral  forts  of 
demons  ; and  the  miners  of  Hungary, 
- pretend  that,  while  they  are  at  work  in  the 
' mines,  they  often  fee  demons  in  the 
V ffiape  of  little  negro  boys,  doing  them 
no  other  harm  than  often  extinguifcing 
,,  their  lights. 

^tD.®MONIAC,  a word  applied  to  a per- 
$ fon  liippofed  to  be  poffelfed  with  an  evil 
® fpirit,  or  demon.  SeeDiEMON. 

^ In  the  romiffi  church  there  is  a particular 
' office  for  the  exorcifm  of  Demoniacs. 
''  See  the  article  Exorcism. 
I'DiEMONlACS,  in  church  hiftory,  a branch 
■:  of  the  anabaptifts,  whofe  diftinguilhing 
tenet  is,  that  the  devils  ffiall  be  faved  at 
the  end  of  the  world 


Guinea-coaft. 

DAILE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies 
the  trough  for  carrying  the  water  off  the 

. decks. 

DAIRY,  a hotlfe  or  building  where  milk, 
butter,  cheefe,  &c,  are  made  or  kept. 
See  the  articles  Mii-k,  Butter,  fsfr. 

DAISY,  the  engliffi  name  of  a genus  of 
plants,  called  by  authors  bellis.  See 
the  article  BEtLis. 

DAK.ER-HEN,  a bird,  otherwife  called' 
ortygometra.  See  Ortygometra. 

DALEBURGH,  the  capital  of  the  pro-; 
vince  of  Dalia,  tn  Sweden,-  fituated  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  Wener-lake,  filfy 
miles  north  eaft  of  Gottenburgh,  ealt  loti j 
13°,  and  north  lat.  59°. 

DALECARLIA,  a province  of  Sweden, 
abounding  with  iron  and  copper  mines. 
This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a river,  which: 
gives  name  to  the  above  province. 

DALECHAMPIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  polygamia-monoecia  ciafs.of  plants,, 
There  is  no  corolla,  either  in  the  male 
or  female  flower  : the  fruit  is  a globofo- 
triangular  feabrous  capfule,  with  three 
cells:  the  feeds  are  roundifli  and  foli- 
tary. 

DALIA,  a province  of  Sweden,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Dalecarlia,  on  the  eaft 
by  Wermeland  and  the  Wener-lake,  on 
the  fduth  by  Gothland,  and  on  the  weft' 
by  Norway. 

DALKEITH,  a town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Lothian,  four  miles  Ibuth 
eaft  of  Edinburgh,  weft  long,  a"  40' 
and  north  lat.  55°  50' 


^ DiESION,  the  raacedonian  name  of  the  DALIBARDA,  in  bota»y,  a genus  of  the 
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month  called  by  the  Athenians,  anthef- 
^ terion.  See  the  article  Anthesterion, 
* DAFFODIL,  the  fame  with  the  narciffus 
I”  of  botanifts.  See  Narcissus. 

I Daffodil  lily,  the  lilio- narciffus  of  bo- 
I tanifts.  See  Lilio-Narcissus. 

Sra-DAFFODIL,  a genus  of  plants  called 
by  latin  writers  pancratium.  See  the 
i:  article  Pancratium. 

I DAGO,  or  Dagerwort,  the  capital  of 
E an  ilLmd  of  the  lame  name  in  the  Baltic, 
M near  the  coaft  of  Livonia,  fubjeft  to  Ruf- 
fia,  eaft  .long,  21°  30',  and  north  latit. 

45'. 

DAHGEST  an, a country  of  Alia,  bound- 
ed by  Gircaffia  on  the  north,  by  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea  on  the  eaft,  by  Chirvein,  a pro- 
vince of  Perfia  on  the  foulh,  and  by- 
G eorgia  on  the  weft.  Its  chief  towns  are 
T.irkii  and  Derbent,  both  fituated  on  the 
tafpian  Seat 


icolandria-polygynia  dais  of  plaits,  the 
calyx  of  which  confifts  of  a Angle  leafed 
perianthium,  divided  into  five  legments; 
the  corolla  confifts  of  five  oval,  equal 
petals,  inferted  into  the  cup  : there  is  no 
pericarpium  5 the  feeds  are  five  in  num- 
ber, oval,  fmooth,  and  almoft  of  the 
length  of  the  cup. 

DALMATIA,  a frontier  province  of 
Europe,  mottly  fubjed  to  the  Turks, 
but  fome  towns  oh  the.fea-coaft  to,  the 
Venetians  : it  is  bounded  by  Bofiiia  on 
the  north,  by  Servia  on  the  eaft,'  by 
Albania  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Morlachia 
and  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  weft. 

DAM,  or  Dike,  See  the  article  Dike. 

DAMA,  the  fallow-deer,  in  zoology,"' 
a fpecies  of  the  deer-kmd,  diftinguiftied 
by  its  rainofe  and  compreffed,  or  pal- 
mated  horns.  See  CeR'VUS. 

DAMAGE,  in  law,  is  generally  under- 

fieed 
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Hood  oP  a hurt,  or  hindranfiS  attending 
a perfon's  edate;  but,  in  common  law, 
it  is  a part  of  vvliat  the  jurors  are  to  in- 
cjuire  of  in  giving  vei  tlift  for  the  plain- 
titF  or  defendant,  in  a civil  aftion, 
whether  real  or  perfonai ; for  after  giv- 
ing verdifl  on  the  principal  caufe,  they 
are  llkewife  aflted  their  confciences, 
touching  cofto  and  damages,  which  con- 
tain the  hindrances  that  one  party  bath 
fuffered  from  the  wrong  done  him  by 
the  other.  See  the  article  COSTS. 

Dama  GB-CLEER,  was  a fee  of  the  tenth 
part  in  the  common  pleas,  and  twentieth 
in  the  king’s-bench  and  exchequer,  for- 
merly paid  out  of  all  the  damages,  ex- 
ceeding five  marks,  recovered  in  thofe 
courts,  inaflionsof  the  cafe,  covenant, 
trefspafs,  anil  all  others  wherein  the 
damages  were  uncertain. 

Damage  feasant,  is  vyhen  a llrangei’s 
bealis  get  into  another  man’s  ground, 
without  licence  of  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  ground,  and  there  do  damage 
by  feeding,  or  otherwife,  to  the  grafs, 
corn,  wood,  &c.  in  which  cafe  the 
tenant  whom  they  damage  may  there- 
fore. take,  diltrain,'  or  impound  them, 
as  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  day  ; but 
in  other  cafes,  as  for  rents  and  fervices, 
and  fuch  like,  none  may  difirain  in  the 
night. 

DAMAN,  a port  town  of  the  hither  India, 
in  the  province  of  Guzurat,  or  Cambay, 
fitufited  on  the  weft  coaft,  about  eighty 
miles  fouth  of  Surat,  in  72°  20'  eaft 
long,  and  20°  north  lat. 

It  is  fubjefl  to  the  Portuguefe. 

DAMASCUS,  or  Scham,  the  capital  city 
of  the  fouth  part  of  Syria,  fituated  nine- 
ty miles  north  eaft  of  Jerufalem,  in  a 
pleafant,  extcnfive,  and  fruitful  plain  ; 
eaft  longit.  3-7°  20',  and  north  latit.  33® 

DAMASK,  a filk-ftuff,  with  a raifed 
pattern,  fo  as  that  the  right  fide  of  the 
damalk,  is  that  which  hath  the  flowers 
railed  or  fattined. 

Damalk  fliould  be  of  drelTed  filk,  both 
in  warp  and  woof  ; and  in  France,  half 
an  ell  in  breadth  : they  are  made  at 
Chalons  in  Champagne,  and  in  feme 
places  in  Flanders,  as  at  Tournay,  £?c. 
intirely  of  wool,  of  an  ell  wide,  and 
20  ells  long. 

Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a very  fine  fteel, 
in  fome  parts  of  the  Levant,  chiefly  at 
Damafeus  in  Syria  ; whence  its  name. 

It  is  ufed  for  fword  and  cutlafs  blades, 
and  is  finely  tempered.  SeeSTESL,- 
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DAMASKEENING,  or  DAMAsitii^f^ 
the  art  or  operation  of  beautifying  iioii‘ 
fteel,  fefc.  by  rnaking  incifions  therein 
and  filling  (heifi  up  with  gold  and  filvij 
wires  chiefly  nfed  for  adorning  fword. 
blades,  guards  and  gripes,  locks  of 
piftois,  £§'c. 

Damalkeenitig  partakes  of  the  mofait, 
of  engraving,  and  of  carving:  like  I 
mo.faic,  it  hath  inlaid  work  5 like  en; 
graving,  it  cuts  the  rtietal  reprefenting 
divers  figures  5 and  as  in  Chafing,  gold 
and  filver  is  wrought  in  relievo.  There 
are  two  way.s  of  damalking.  the  dnej 
which  is  the  fineft,  is  when  the  metal  is 
cut  deep  with  proper  inftfufnents,  and 
inlaid  with  gold  and  filver  vvire : the 
. other  is  fuperficial  only. 

DAMBEA,  the  capital  of  .Abyfllnia,  ot 
Ethiopia,  fituated  at  the  head  of  a lake, 
to  which  it  gives  name  : eaft  long.  34.'’; 
and  north  lat.  15° 

DAMELOPRE,  a kind  of  bllander,  ufed 
in  Holland  for  conveying  merchamlize 
from  one  canal  to  another  5 being  very 
commodious  for  pafling  under  the 
bridges. 

DAMIANISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
branch  of  the  kntient  acephali-leveritae, 
They  agreed  with  the  catholics  in  ad- 
mitting  the  IVth  council,  but  difowntd 
any  diftinflions  of  perfons  in  the  God- 
head  5 and  profelTed  one  fingle  nature, 
incapable  of  any  difference  5 and  yet, 
they  called  God,  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft. 

DAMIETTA,  a port-towm  of  Egypt, 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  rivet 
Nile,  four  miles  from  the  fea,  and  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  Grand  Cairo  5 
eaft  long.  32°,  and  north  lat.  31°. 

DAMNATA  Terra,  among  chemifts, 
the  fame  with  caput  mortuuin.  Ste  the 
article  Caput. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hlftory,  noxious 
fleams  and  exhalations,  frequently 
found  In  mines,  pits,  wells,'  and  other 
fiibterraneous  places; 

Damps  are  gefterally  reckoned  of  four 
kinds.  The  firft,  which  is  the  moft  ordi- 
nary, the  Workmen  in  the  fnines  know 
when  it  is  coming,  by  the  flame  of  their 
, candle's  becoming  orbicular,  and  by  its 
kffening  gradually  til!  it  goes  quite  out  j 
as  alfo,  by  the  diffitolty  of  breathing. 
Thofe  thatefcape  fwooning,  feldom  fuffer 
any  harm  by  it:  but  fuch  as  fwoon 
away,  though  they  mifs  of  dowmigfl( 
fiiffocationj  are,  on  their  recovery,  to^» 
mented  with  very  Violent  convuifions. 

Their 
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■■'rtieir  way  of  cure  is  to  lay  the  perfpn 
(down  on  ihe  earth,  in  a prone  pofture, 
with  a hole  dug  in  the  ground  under  his 
mouth  i if  this  fail,  they  fill  him  full  of 
good  ale,  and  if  that  will  not  do,  they 
conclude  the  cafe  defperate. 

Thelecond  kind  is  the  peafe-bloom  damp, 
being  fo  called  from  its  fmell  : this  damp, 
they  fay,  always  comes  in  the  fummer- 
tirae,  but  hath  never  been  known  to  be 
mortal.  The  miners  in  the"  Peak  of 
Derbyfliire,  fancy  itarifesfrom  the  great 
number  of  red  trefoil  flowers,  called 
by  tbem  honeyfuckles,  with  which  the 
limeftone  meadows  of  the  peak  aboupd. 
Probably  the  fmell  of  this  damp  gives 
timely  notice  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  third  is  the  moft  peftilential,  and 
the  ftrangell  of  all,  if  what  is  laid  of 
it  be  true..  They  who  pretend  to  have 
feen  it,  defcribe  it  thus.  In  the  highell 
parts  of  the  roof  of  thofe  paflages  in  a 
mine  which  branch  out  from  the  main 
grove,  they  fee  a round  thing  that  hangs 
about  the  bignefs  of  a foot- ball,  covered 
with  a film  of  the  thtcknefs  and  colour 
pf  a cobweb.  If  this  bag  fhould  .be 
broke  by  a fplinter,  or  any  other  acci- 
i dent,  the  damp  immediately  flies  out, 
t and  ftiffocates  all  the  company.  The 
■;  miners  have  a way  of  breaking  it  at  a 
• diftance,  by  means  of  a (tick  and  long 
rope ; and  when  they  have  done  this, 

' they  purify  the  place  with  fire.  They 
will  have  it,  that  it  flows  from  the  fleam 
of  their  bodies  and  candles,  afcends  up 
into  the  liigheft  part  of  the  vault,  and 
there  condenfes;  and  that  in  time,  a 
film  growing  over  it,  it  becomes  peBi- 
lential. 

,1  The  fourth  is  the  fulminating,  or  fire- 
■'  damp,  whofe  vapour,  being  touched  by 
the  flame  of  a candle,  prefently  takes 
f fife,  and  has  all  the  eflefls  of  lightening, 
tor  fired  gun-powder.  Thefe  are  fre-' 
i quently  niet  with  in  the  coal-mines,  aatd 
fometi rue's,  though  rarely,  in  the  lead- 
I mines.  ' ' 

I The  pernicious  damps  in  mines,  fhew 

I abundantly,  that  nature  affords  inflam- 
mable air  in  forae  cafes  ; and  we  have 
found  by  experiments,  that  art  can  do 
the  fame,  and  that,  very  probably,  on 
the  fanie  principles  with  the  natural. 
Sir  James  Lowther,  having  collefled  the 
air  of  fome  of  tliefe'danips  in  bladders, 
preferved  it  fo  well,  that  when  brought 
bp  to  London,  it  would  take  fire  at  the 
flame  of  a candle,  on  being  let  out  at 
|he  orifice  pf  a piece  of  tobacco-pipe.  It 
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is  well  known  to  all  that  are  veiTed  la 
chemical  experiments,  tliat  moft  metals 
emit  a great  opiantity  of  Iblpliurous  va- 
pours, during  the  efi'ervefeence  they  un- 
dergo in  the  time  of  their  foKitions,  in 
their  refpeftive  menftruums  ; this  vapour^ 
being  received  into  bladders,  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  natural  air  of  Sir  James 
Lowther,  has  been  found  to  take  fire, 
in  the  like  way,  on  being  let  out  in  a 
fmall  ftream,  and  ani'wering  all  the  phseT 
nomena  of  the  natural  kind. 

DAMSEL,  from  the  french  damoifel,  or 
damoifeat;,  an  appellation  aniiently 
given  to  all  young  people  of  either  lex, 
that  were  of  noble  or  genteel  extraclion, 
as  the  Tons  and  daughters  of  princes, 
knights,  and  barons  i thus  wc  read  of 
Damfel  Pepin,  Damlel  Louis  le  Gros, 
Dainfel  Richard  prince  of  Wales. 

From  Ihe  fons  of  kings  this  appellation 
firlt  paffed  to  thofe  of  great  lords  and 
barons,  and  at  length  to  thofe  of  gentle- 
men, who  were  not  yet  knights. 
Atprefent,  dainfcl  is  applied  to  all  maids 
or  girhs,  not  yet  married,  provided  they 
be  not  of  the  vulgar. 

DANAE,  in  antiquity,  a coin  fomewhat 
more  than  an  obulus,  ufed  to  be  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  dead,  to  pay  their 
paflhge  over  the  river  Acheron. 

DANCE,  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body, 
adjufted  by  art  to  the  meafures  or  tune 
of  inftruments,  or  of  the  voice. 

Athenmus  concludes,  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  antiquity,  they  accounted  dancing 
an  exercife  becoming  pei  fons  of  honour 
and  wifdom,  and  that,  as  Inch,  it  had 
been  efteemed  by  the  grealeft  men  in  all 
ages.  Thus,  Homer  calls  Merlon  a fine 
dancer,  and  fays,  that  the  graceful  mein 
and  great  agility  which  he  had  acquired 
by  that  exercife,  dillinguifhed  him  above 
the  reft  in  the  armies  of  either  Greeks 
or  Trojans.  Dancing  was  in  very  great 
efteem  among  the  Greeks,  even  the  La- 
cedemonians encouraged  it : but,  at 
Rome,  we  find  the  cullom  was  quite 
otherwife  ; for  there,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
Cicero,  no  man  dances  unlefs  he  is  mad 
or  drunk : Cicero  reproaches  Gablnius 
with  having  danced  ; and  we  read,  that 
Domitian  excluded  feveral  meinbers  from 
ihe  fenate  for  having  danced. 

Dancing  in  general,  was  by  fheantients 
divided  into  cubiftic,  fpheriftic,  and  or- 
cheftic ! the  cubiftic  dance  was  perform- 
ed with  certain  wreltlings  and  contorfions 
of  the  body  ; the  fpheriftic  with  a fort  of 
ball,  or  bowl  play  j but  the  prcheftic 
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•was  moft  ufual,  and  what  indeed  was 
dancing  properly  fo  called. 

Dancing  is  ufually  an  effeft  and  indi- 
cation of  joy,  though  Mr.  Palleprat  af- 
fures  us,  that  there  are  nations  in  South 
America,  who  dance,  to  drew  their 
•forrow.  It  has  been  in  ufe  among  ail 
nations  civilized  and  barbarous,  though 
held  in  efteem  among  fome,  and  in  con- 
tempt among  others.  It  has  often  been, 
and  ftill  is,  Ibmetimes,  made  an  a£l  of 
religion.  Thus  David  danced  before  the 
ark,  to  honour  God,  and  expreCs  his 
excefs  of  joy,  for  its  return  into  Sion. 
Among  the  Pagans  it  made  a part  of 
the  worlhip  paid  to  the  Gods,  it  being 
tifual  to  dance  round  the  altars,  and 
. ifatnes  ; and  at  Rome,  the  falii,  who 
■were  priefts  of  Mars,  danced  through 
the  ftreets  in  honour  of  that  God.  The 
poets  made  the  Gods  themfeives  dance. 
The  Chriftians  are  not  free  from  this 
fuperftition,  for  in  popilh  countries  cer- 
tain feftivals,  particularly  tliofe  of  the 
facrament,  and  paffion  of  our  Lord,  are 
celebrated  with  dancing. 

He/re-DaNCER,  fchoembateSi  a perfon  who 
walks,  leaps,  dances,  and  performs  fe- 
veral  other  feats  upon  a.  fmall  rope,  or 
wire. 

The  antients  had  their  rope-dancers, 
who  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exercifing 
their  art;  the  firft  vaulted,  or  turned 
round  the  rope,.  like  a wheel  round  its 
axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels  or 
neck.  The  fecond  flew  or  Aid  from 
above,  downwards,  refting  on  their 
flomach,  with  the  arms  an,d  legs  ex- 
tended. The  third  ran  along  a rope, 
llretched  in  a right  line,  or  up  and 
down.  Laftly,  the  fourth,  not  only 
walked  on  the  rope,  but  made  furpri- 
fing  leaps  and  turns  thereon. 

This  art  is  lately  much  improved,  as 
well  in  this  nation  as  in  France,  and 
feveral  other  parts  of  Europe  ; witnefs 
the  admirable  feats  of  feveral  rope-dan- 
cers, now  in  this  country,  who,  ftanding 
only  with  one  foot  on  the  wire,  beat  the 
drum,  found  the  trumpet,  play  the  violin, 
&c,  and  all  the  while  the  wire  is  in  full 
fwing.  The  other  feats  which  they  per- 
form on  the  wire  by  the  help  of  a ba- 
lance, are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here. 

DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the 
outline  of  any  bordure,  or  ordinary,  is 
indented  very  largely,  the  largenefs  of 
the  indentures,  being  the  only  thing  that 
diftingnilhes  it  from  indented.  See.  the 
article  Indented, 
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There  Is  alfo  the  bearing  of  a benil 
called  double  dancette:  thus,  he  bearett 
azure,  a bend  double  dancette  argent. 
DANCHE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with 
•dantelle,  according  to  Guillim : 
Columbier  makes  it  the  fame  with  in 
dented.  See  the  articles  Indented  anj 
Dantelle. 

DANEGELT,  a tax,  or  tribute,  onevsry 
hide  of  land,  impoled  on  our  anceflo/t 
the  Saxons  by  the  Danes,  on  their  fre. 
quent  invafions,  as  the  arbitary  tennj 
of  peace.,  a-nd  departure.  It  was  (irll 
impofed  as  a continual  yearly  tax  upon 
the  whole  nation,  under  king  Ethelreil, 
It  was.  levied  by  William  I.  and  11.. but 
was  releafed  by  king  Henry  the  fii  ft  j and 
finally  aboliflied  by  king  Stephen. 
DANIEL,  or  book  ^'Daniel,  a canonical 
book  of  the  old  teftament,  fo  denominated 
from  its  author  Daniel,  who  was  a very 
extraordinary  perfon,  and  was  favoured 
of  God,  and  honoured  of  men,  beyond 
any  that  had  lived  in  his  time.  His 
prophecies  concerning  the  coming  of  the 
Meffiah,  and  the  other  great  events  of  af- 
ter  times,  are  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that 
Porphyry  objefled  to  them,  that  they 
mult  have  been  written  after  the  fafls 
were  done.  The  (tile  of  Daniel  is  not 
fo  lofty  and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other 
prophets ; it  is  clear  and  concife,  and  his 
narrations  and  defcriptions  fimple  and 
natural ; nnd,  in  fliort,  he  writes  mote 
like  an  hiftorian  than  a prophet. 

The  Jews  do  not  reckon  Daniel  a. 
raong  the  prophets ; part  of  his  book, 
that  is  from  the  4th  verfe  of  the  td  chap- 
ter to  the  end  of  the  yth  chapter,  was 
originally  written  in  the  chaldee  lan- 
guage, thereafon  of  which  was,  that  in 
that  part  he  treats  of  the  chaldean  or  ba- 
bylonifli  affairs ; all  the  reft  of  the  book  is 
in  hebrew.  The  fix  firft  chapters  of  the 
• book  of  Daniel  are  an  hiftory  of  the 
Idngs  of  Babylon,  and  what  befel  the 
Jews  under  their  government.  In  theliif 
laftj  he  is  altogether  prophelacal,  foretel- 
ling  not  only  what  Ihould  happen  to  his 
own  church  and  nation,  but  events  in 
which  foreign  princes  and  kingdoms 
■were  concerned, 

DANK,  a,  piece  of  filver  current  in  PerCa, 
and  Ibme  parts  of  Arabia,  weighing  the 
flxieenth  part  of  a drachm.  It  is  alfo  a 
weight  uied.  by  the  Arabians  to  weigh 
jewels  and  drugs. 

DANrELLE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  . 
dancette.  See’ the  arti.cle  DancetTE. 

DANTZICK,  the  capital  of  regal  Piullla, 

in 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  fituated  on 
the  weftern  ftioie  of  the  river  Wefel,  or 
Viftula>  which  a little  below  falls  into 
the  Baltic  Sea:  eafl:  long.  19®,  and  north 

lat.  ' ■ 

It  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  has  the 
bed  foreign  trade  within  the  Baltic. 

DANUBE,  one  of  the  largelt  rivers  in 
Europe,  which,  taking  its  rife  in  the 
Black  Foreft  In  Swabia,  runs  eaftward 
through  Bavaria,  Auftria,  ^Hungary, 
and  Turky  V.m  Europe  ; difcharging 
itfelf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea. 

daphne,  Spurge  Laurel,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  oflandria  tnonogynia  clafs 
ol  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
a fingle  petal  j the  tube  is  cylindric,  im- 
perforated, and  longer  than  the  limb, 
which  is  divided  into  four  oval,  acute, 
plane,  patent  fegments : the  fruit  is  a 
roundifli  berry,  containing  one  cell ; the 
feed  is  fingle,  round  and  flefliy. 

This  plant  is  a ftrong  cathartic,  and  too 
rough  to  be  given  with  fafety. 

DAPIFER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand 
mailer  of  a prince’s  houfliold.  This 
title  was  given  by  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople  to  the  czar  of  RnlTia,  as  a 
teftimony  of  favour.  In  France  the 
like  officer  was  inflituted  by  Charle- 
maign,  under  the  title  of  Dapiferat ; 
and  the  dignity  of  d.apifer  is  Hill  fub- 
lilting  in  Germany,  the  eledlor  of  Ba- 
varia affiuming  the  title  of  arch-dapifer 
of  the  empire,  whofe  office  is,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor,  to  carry  the 
firft  dilh  of  meat  to  table,  on  horfe- 
back. 

DAPPLE-BAY,  in  the  manege.  ’When 
bay  horfes  have  marks  of  a dark  bay, 
they  are  called  dapple  bays. 

Dapple-black.  When  a black  horfe  has 
got  fpots  or  marks,  more  black  or  fliine- 
ing  than  the  reft  of  his  ffiin,  he  is  called 
a dapple-black. 

DARAPTI,  among, logicians,  one  of  the 
modes  of  fyllogyfms  of  the  third  figure, 
whofe  premifes  are  univerfal  affirmatives, 
and  the  conclufion  is  a particular  affirma- 
tive ; thus, 

Dar-  Every  body  is  divilible; 

AP-  Every  body  is  a fubftance  ; 

Ti,  Therefore,  fome  fubftance  is 
divilible. 

DARBY,  the  capital  of  Darbyffiire,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Darwent:  weft  long. 
1“  25',  and  north  lat.  53°. 

It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa- 
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mily  of  Stanley,  and  fends  two  inetnbers 
to  parliament. 

DARDANARIUS,  or  Monopolist,  a 
name  antiently  given  to  liich  as  occa- 
fioned  a fcareity  of  provifions,  particu- 
larly corn,  by  laying  it  up,  to  raife  its 
price,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  at  an  ex- 
travagant rate.  See  Monopoly. 

DARDANELLS,  two  caftles  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hellefpont,  where  all  lliips 
going,  to  Conftantinople  are  examined: 
eaft  long.  27®,  and  north  lat.  40°  5'. 

DARE,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  wltjl 
dace.  See  the  article  Dace. 

DARIEN,  a province  of  Terra  Firms,  in 
fouth  America,  beingthe  narrow  illhmus, 
which  joins  north  and  foutli  Americar 

DARII,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of 
fyllogifm  of'the  firft  figure,  wherein  the 
major  propolition  is  an  univerfal  affirma- 
tive, and  the  minor  and  conclufion  par- 
ticular affirmatives : thus. 

Da-  Every  thing  that  is  moved,  is 
moved  by  another  j 
R[-  Some  body  is  moved  : 

1.  Therefore,  fome  body  is  moved 
by  another. 

DARK  CHAMBER.  See  the  article  Ca-  ' 
MERA  OBscura. 

Dark  Tent,  a portable  camera  obfcura, 
refenibling  a delk,  and  fitted  with  optic 
glsffes,  to  take  profpefls  of  landlkips, 
buildings,  6fc. 

DARKING,  a market-town  of  Surry, 
fituated  ten  miles  eaft  of  Guilford,  weft 
long.  20',  and  north  lat.  51®  18'. 

DARLINGTON,  a market-town  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  fituated  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  the  city  of  Durham  : weft  long,' 
1“  15',  and  north  lat.  54®  30'. 

DARMSTAT,  the  capital  of  Hefle- 
Darmftat,  in  the  circle  of  the  upper 
"Rhine  in  Germany,  fituated  on  a river 
of  the  fame  name,  fourteen  miles  fouth 
of  Francfort,  and  thirteen  fouth-eaft  of 
Mentz : eaft  long.  8”  sj',  and  north 
lat.  49®  45'. 

DARNEL,  the  engllfliname  of  the  lolium 
of  botanifts.  See  the  article  Lolium. 

DARREIN,  in  law,  a corruption  of  the 
french  word  denier,  lafl,  is  ufed  in  this 
fenfe  in  our  law,  as  darrein  continu- 
ance, &c. 

Darrein  prefentment,  the  laft  prefentation 
to  a church,  on  which. an  allize  lies. 

DART,  in  aftronomy,  geometry,  &c.  See 
the  article  Sagitta. 

DARTFORD,  a market-town  of  Kent, 
in  the  Dover- road,  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
5 Q 
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eaft  of  London  : eaft  long.  j6',  and 
north  lat.  51“  25'. 

DARTMOUTH,  a borough  and  port- 
town  of  Devon  (hi  re,  fituated  on  ' the 
engliili  channel,  twenty-fix  miles  Ibuth 
of  Exeter,  which  lends  two  members  to 
parliament!  welt  long.  4®,  and  north 
lat.  50"  25^ 

PARTUS,  or  Dartos,  in  anatomy,  the 
inner  coat  of  the  fcrotiim,  compol'ed  ot  a 
great  number  of  mufcular  or  flelhy  fibres, 
whence  fome  confider  it  as  a cutaneous 
mufcle.  It  is  by  means  hereof,  that  the 
fcrotum  is  contrafted  or  coiTugated, 
\vhich  is  efteeined  a fign  of  health.  See 
the  article  ScROTU.M. 

DARWENT,  a river,  which,  riling  in 
the  Peak  of  D,i rby 0ii re,  runs  from  north 
to  Ibuth  through  that  county,  and  falls 
into,  the  Trent. 

D.'-ISYPUS,  in  zoology,  the  fame  with 
armadillo.  See  Armadillo. 

DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a term 
for  fuel',  things  or  quantities  as  are  given 
or  known,  in  order  to  find  other  things 
thereby  that  are  unknown.  Enclid  ule,s 
the  word  data  (of  which  he  hath  a par- 
ticular trafl)  for  fuch  fpaces,  lines  and 
angles  as  are  given  in  magnitude,  or  to 
which  we  can  affign  others  etpial. 

In  algebra,  the  given  quantities,  or  data, 
are  exprefl’ed  by  the  tii  It  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  unknown  quantities 
by  the  laft  letters  ; tlm,s,  if  the  problem 
be,  from  the  fnm  and  produft  of.  two 
quantities  given,  to  find  the  quantities 
themfelvcs,  the  quantities  are  reprefented 
by  y and  z;  and  _y  « the  lum 

given,  and  ji  a = />,  the  produfl  given. 
5ee  the  article  EquATlON. 

Data  alfo  exprelfes,  in  philofophy  and  me- 
dicine, any  quantity  which  for  the  lake 
of  a prelent  calculation  is  t.aken  for 
granted  to  be  fuch,  withent  |■eq'nil■lllg  an 
immediate  proof  for  its  certainty,  called 
alfo  the  given  quantity,  number  or 
power. 

Date,  in  law.  Is  the  defcripiion  of  the 
day,  month,  year  ot  our  Loi'ci,  and 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  in  which 
a deed  or  other  writing  was  made. 
Aiiticnlly  deeds  had  no  dates  hut  only 
of  rhe  month  and  year,  and  now,  if  in 

tts;t.he  date  of  any  deed,  the  year  of  our 

'^_Loi'tl  ,is  fight,  though  the  year  of  the 
king’s  roigu  be  wrong,  it  fhall  not  hurt 
ihe'fatfte.'  A deed  is  good,  though  it 
ha.s  110  date  o»  the  day,  or  if  that  be  niif- 
ttiken,  of'itthough  it  contains  an  iin- 
poliible^d.fte ; but  then  he  that  pleails 
Inch  a dietiv  mult  fet  forth  the  time  whir. 
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it  was  delivered  : for  every  deed  or  writ- 
ing  has  a date  in  law,  and  that  is  the 
day  of  the  delivery  j and  where  there  is 
none,  a plaintiff,  it  is  faid,  may  count 
it  of  any  date. 

In  writings  of  importance,  the  dale 
fliould  be  written  in  words  at  length. 

In  letters,  it  is  ufually  written  in  figures. 
An  ante-date  is  a date  -prior  to  the  real 
time  when  the  inftrument  was  ligned. 

A poli-date  is  that  pofterlor  to  the  real 
lime  when  the  inlliunicnt  was  palTed. 

Date,  daBylus,  the  fruit  of  the  phoenix, 
or  great  palm-tree.  See  Phoenix. 
Dates  are  elteemed  moderately  ttrength- 
ning  and  aftiingent,  for  which  realbn 
they  are  preferibed  for  diarrheeas  that  are 
habitual,  for  weaknelfes  of  the  lloniach, 
pnd  for  ftrengthening  the  womb ; but 
at  prel'ent,  we  make  little  ufe  of  them  in 
England.  The  heft  for  medicinal  pur- 
poles  are  thole  of  Tunis,  and  the  coun- 
try thei'eabout,  .of  Egypt  and  many 
parts  of  the  call ; the  dates  of  Spain, 
and  the  fouth  of  France,  though  they 
look  well,  being  never  perfeflly  i-ipe, 
and  very  lubjefl:  to  decay.  They  are  to 
be  chofen  large,  full,  frefli,  of  a yellow 
colour  on  the  furface,  foil  and  tender, 
not  loo  much  wrinkled,  and  fuch  as 
have  the  pulpy  part  either  of  a good 
white  throughout,  or  elfe  reddillr  to- 
war'd  the  furface,  and  white  toward 
the  kernel.  Dates  the  hundred  weight 
pay  il.  14s.  4-A.°d.  on  importation; 
and  draw  back  on  exportation  il.  iis.hd. 
They  are  preferved  in  three  different 
ways  j fome  preffed  and.  dry;  others 
preffed  more  moderately  but  the  belt  ate 
thofe  not  preffed  at  all,  only  moiftened 
with  the  juice  of  other  dates,  as  they 
are  packed  up  in  hafkets  or  in  fkins. 

DATE-PLUM,  in  botany  a name  ufed 
by  fome  for  the  diofpyros,  a tlillinft 
genus  of  plants.  See  Diospyros. 

DATISCA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
dioecia-decandria  dais  of  plants,  the  cup 
of  which  coufilts  of  five  leaves  : there 
are  no  flower-petals  ; and  its  fruit  is  a 
triangular,  unilocular  capfule,  contain- 
ing  a great  number  of  feeds. 

DAilSI,  in  logic,  a mode  of  fyllogifms 
in  tire  thfi'd  figure,  wherein  the  major  is 
an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  minor 
and  conclufion  particular  affirmative  pro- 
politicns.  For  example. 

Da-  All  who  lerve  God  are  kings; 
■i'l-  Some  who  ferve  God  are  poor 
St,  'I'herefore  fome  who  are  poor- 
are  kings. 

iD'.'-kTiys,  among  graniinarlans,  the  third 
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cafe  in  the  declenfion  of  nouns,  expref- 
fing  the  relation  of  a thing  to  whole 
jjrofit  or  lofs  fome  other  thing  is  re- 
ferred. It  is  called  dative,  became  ufually 
governed  by  a verb,  implying  Ibmething 
to  be  given  to  foine  perfon.  In  englifli, 
the  dative  is  exprelfed  by  the  figns  to  or 
for, 

datura,  thorn-apple,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 
clafs  of  plants  : the  flower  confifls  of  an 
infundibuliforin  petal  ; the  fruit  is  a 
fobovated,  bilocular,  qiiadrivalvular,  and 
commonly  prickly  capftile,  fixed  to  the 
bale  of  the  cup;  the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  reniforin.  See  plate  LXVII.  fig.  a. 
The  thorn-apple  is  narcotic,  and  dange- 
rous to  be  taken  internally  ; but  a cata- 
plafin  of  its  leaves  and  feed  is  commend- 
ed for  burns. 

DAUCUS,  tbe  carrot,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  digynia  dafs.  The  general  flower 
is  unequal  : the  proper  one  confifls  of 
five  inflexo-cordated  petals,  the  exterior 
ones  being  the  largefl'.  There  is  no  pe- 
ricarpimn  : the  fruit  is  of  an  oval  figure 
every  way  covered  with  rigid  hairs,  and 
is  divifiule  into  two  parts  : the  feeds  are 
two,  of  a fubovnl  figure,  convejc  and 
hairy  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the 
other.  See  plate  LXVII.  fig.  3. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  daucus-feeds 
kept  in  the  (hops,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
names  of  daucus  creticus,  and  daucus 
vulgaris.  The  feeds  of  the  daucus 
creticus  come  principally  from  Germany 
and  the  Levant ; tbefe  feeds  are  to  be 
cbofen  frefli,  found,  and  large,  not  dully, 
and  of  an  acrid  talle.  They  are  very  apt  to 
breed  infefils.  and  mult,  on  that  account, 
be  carefully  looked  into,  as  they  have  no 
virtue  when  that  is  the  cafe.  The  feeds 
of  the  cretic  and  common  daucus  have 
the  fame  general  virtues  ; they  are  pow- 
erful diuretics,  and  much  celebrated  as 
carminatives  and  utei  ines-;  they  attenuate 
thick  and  vifcid  humours,  and  promote 
the  raenfes.  Many  people  efteem  the 
feed  of  the  common  daucus  a remedy  for 
the  Hone  : the  creiic  kind  is  one  of  the 
four  lelTer  hot  feeds  of  the  Ihops.  , 

DAVENTRY,  a market- town  of  North- 
ainptonlhire,  fituated  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Northampton  : weft  long. 

15',  and  north  lat,  54“  11', 

DAUGHTER,  film,  a female  child.  See 
the  article  Child. 

As  they  required  greater  expences  to 
educate  and  fettle  them  in  the  world, 


than  . Tons,  they  were  for  that  reafon 
more  frequently  expofed  by  the  antients. 
Thofe  who  h.ad  no  legitimate  Ions,  were 
obliged,  by  the  athenian  -laws,  to  leave 
their  eflatfs  to  their  danghteis,  who  were 
confined  To  marry  their  nearefl  relation, 
otlterwlfe  to  forfeit  their  inheritance,  as 
we  find  to,  have  been  praflifcd  among 
the  Jews,  many  of  whole  laws  feem  to 
have  been  Iranfcribed  by  Solon.  And  if 
an  lielrefs  happened  to  be  married  before 
lier  father’s  death,  this  did  not  liindei' 

■ the  nearefl  relation  to.  claim  the  in- 
heritance, and  even  to  take  the  woman 
from  her  hufoand. 

Daughter  of  a ’voice,  among. the  Jews. 
See  the  article  BATHrKOL. 

DAVIDISTS,  in  chnrch-hiltnry,  a fefl  of 
ch.riltian  heretics  in  the  XVIth  century  j 
fo  called  from  Daviil  George,  their  lead- 
er, who  began  by  giving  out  that  he  was 
the  Meffiah,  and  was  lent  into  the  world 
in  order  to  people  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  was  quite  empty  of  inhabitants, 
for  want  of  virtuous  and  good  men : he 
rejefled  .marriage,  and  denied  the  re- 
linreflion. 

DAVID’S,  or  St.  David’s,  a dtv,  and 
bifliop's  fee,  of  Pembrokelhire,  fituated 
near  the  irifli  chanfiel,  about  twenty 
miles  north  weft  of  Pembroke ; weft 
long.  5®  20',  and  north  lat.  52®. 

St  , David’s  is  alio  the  name  of  a town 
and  fort  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel, in  the  hither  India,  about  eighty 
miles  fouth  of  Fort  Saint  George:  eaft 
long.  79° 40',  and  north  lat.  it®  4c;'. 

DAViS’s  STRAITS  run  north  weft'from 
Cape  Farewell,  in  60®  north  lat.  to 
BalHn's  Bay,  in  80°  north  lat.  leparatihg' 
Greenland  from  North  America. 

Davis’s  quadrant,  the  fame  with  back- 
Ifaff.  See  Quadrant  and  Bacrstaff. 

DAVIT,  in  a lliip,  that  fliort  piece  of 
timber  with  a notch  at  one  end,  wherein, 
by  a ftrap,  hangs  the  fifli  block.  See 
plate  LXVII.  fig.  4. 

The  ufe  of  this  block  is  to  help  np  tbe 
flnke  of  the  anchor,  and  to  fallen  it  at 
the  fliip’s  bow,  or  loof.  The  d.avit  is 
(hiftable  fiom  one  fide  of  the  fliip,  to  the 
other,  as  there  is  occafion. 

There  is  alfo  a fmall  davit  in  tbe  (hip’s 
boat,  that  is  fet  over  her  head  with  a 
(hiver,  in  which  is  brought  the  buoy  rope, 
wherewith  to  weigh  the  anchor ; it  is 
made  faft  to  the  car-lings  in  the  boat’s 
bow. 

DAUPHIN,  a title  given  to  the  eldeft  fon 
of  France,  and  heir  prefumptive  of  the 
5 crown. 
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crown,  on  account  of  the  province  of 
Datiphiny,  which,  in  1343,  was  given 
to  Philip  of  Valois',  on  this  condition, 
bv  Hiinibert,  dauphin  of  the  Viennois, 
Tile  feigneurs,  or  lords  of  Auvergne, 
have  likewife  borne  the  appellation  of 
dauphin,  hut  the  dauphina  of  Auvergne 
held  it  not  till  a good  while  after  thofe  of 
the  Viennois,  and  even  received  it  from 
them. 

Dauphin,  in  the  hiftory  of  (liell-filh,  a 
i'pecics  of  cochlea,  or  (hail,  with  around 
mouth.  See  the  article  Cochlea. 

Dauphin-foet,  a fort  huilt  by  the 
French,  on  the  railern  coalt  of  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  : ealt  long.  4S®,  and 
fonth  lat.  j.4°. 

DAUPFIINE,  oi-Dauphiny,  a province 
of  France,  hounded  by  Burgundy  on  the 
norih,  by  Piedmont  on  the  call,  by  Pro- 
vence on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  river 
Rhone,  which  (eparates  it  from  Langue- 
doc and  ihe-Lyonois,  on  the  weft. 

DAY,  according  to  the  nioft  natural 
and  obvious  fenfe  of  the  word,  figni- 
fies  that  fpace  of  time  during  which  it 
continues  to  be  light ; in  contradiftin6tion 
to  night,  being  that  partition  of  time 
■wherein  it  is  dark  ; but  the  fpace  of  time 
in  which  it  is  light,  being  fomewhat 
vague  and  indeterminate,  the  time  be- 
tween the  riling  and  fetting  of  the 
lull  is  ufually  locked  on  as  the  day : 

• and  the  time  which  lapfes  from  its  fet- 
ting to  its  rifing  again,  the  night. 

The  word  day  is  often  taken  in  a larger 
fenfe,  fo  as  to  include  the  night  allb  ; 
or  to  denote  the  time  of  a whole  appa- 
rent revolution  'of  the  fun  round  the 
earth,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  by  feme 
a natural  day,  and  by  others  an  arti- 
ficial one  : but  to  avoid  confufion,  it  is 
ulual  to  call  it  in  the  former  fenfe 
fiiuply  the  d,ay,  and  in  the  latter  a 
iiychthemeron,  by  which  term  that  ac- 
ceptation of  it  is  aptly  denoted,  as  it 
implies  both  day  and  night. 

The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  parts,  called  hours,  which 
are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  unequal,  or 
temporary.  See  the  article  Hour. 
Different  nations  begin  their  day  at  a 
different  hour : thus  the  Egypiians  be- 
gan their  day  at  midnight,  from  whom 
Hippocrates  introduced  that  way  of 
reckoning  into  altronomy,  and  Coper-, 
nicus  and' others  have  followed  him  : but 
the  greateft  p.irt  of  aftropomers  reckgn 

■ the  'lay  begun  at  noon,  and  fo  count 
twsniyrfoui'  hours,  till  the  jigpn  qf  the 
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next  day ; and  not  twice  twelve,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  computation.  The 
method  of  beginning  the  day  at  mid- 
night  prevails  alfo  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Babylonians  began  their  day  at  fun- 
rifing,  reckoning  the  hour  immediately 
before  its  rifmg  again  the  twenty-fourth 
hour  of  the  day,  from  whence  the  hours 
reckoned  in  this  way  are  called  the  Ba- 
bylonic.  In  feveral  parts  of  Germany, 
they  begin  their  day  at  fun-fetting,  and 
reckon  on  till  it  fets  next  day,  calling  that 
the  twenty-fourth  hour  : tliefe  are  gene- 
rally  termed  Italian  hours.  The  Jews  alfo 
began  their  nychthemeron  at  fun-letting;; 
but  then  they  divided  it  into  twice  twelve 
hours,  as  we  do,  reckoning  twelve  for 
the  day,  be  it  long  or  fhort,  and  twelve 
for  the  night  ; fo  that  their  hours  con. 
tinually  varying  with  the  day  and  night, 
the  hours  of  the  day  were  longer  than 
that  of  the  night,  for  one  half  year,  and 
the  contrary  the  other ; from  whence 
their  hours  are  called  temporary  ; thofe 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  became 
equal,  becaufe  then  thofe  of  the  day  and 
night  are  fo.  The  Romans  alfo  reckoned 
their  hours  after  this  manner,  as  do  the 
Turks  at  this  day.  This  kind  of  hours 
are  called  planetary,  becaufe  the  feven  pla- 
nets were  antiently  looked  upon  as  pre- 
iiding  over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
to  take  it  by  turns  each  of  thefe  hours, 
according  to  the  following  order:  fatuin 
fiift,  then  jupiter,  mars,  the  fun,  venus, 
mercury,  and  laft  of  all  the  moon  : hence 
they  denominated  each  day  of  the  week 
from  that  planet  whofe  turn  it  was  to  pre- 
fide  the  firft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron. 
Thus  afligning  the  firft  hour  of  Saturday 
to  faturn,  the  lecond'  will  fall  to  jupiter, 
the  .third  to  mars,  and  fo  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  will  fall 
to  faturn  again,  and  therefore  the  twenty- 
third  to  jupiter,  and  the  laft:  to  mars : 
fo  that  on  the  firft  hour  of  the  next  day, 
it  will  fall  to  the  fun  to  prefide;  and 
by  the  like  manner  of  reckoning,  the 
firft  hour  of  the  next  will  fall  to  the 
moon  i of  the  next,  to  mars ; of  the  next, 
to  mercury;  of  the  next,  to  venus  1 
hence  the  days  of  the  week  came  to  be 
diftinguilhed  by  the  latin  names  of  dies 
fatur7ii,  fills,,  lun<s,  martis,  7?iercimi, 
jonjis,  and  ‘veneris-,  and  among  us,  by 
the  names  of  Saturday',  Sunday,  RJon- 
day,  6fc. 

pAY,  iu  a leg.al  fenfe,  relates  to  the  day  of 
appearance  of  parties,  or  the  continuance 

cf 
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of  fuits,  where  a day  is  given,  &c.  See 
the  article  Essoin. 

In  real  aflions  there  are,  common  days 
and  fpecial  days  given  by  the  judges,  in 
an  aflife,  &c. 

Pays  in  bank,  are  days  fet  down  by  fta- 
tufe  or  order  of  the  court,  when  writs 
Jhall  be  returned,  or  when  the  party  lhall 
appear  on  the  writ  ferved.  They  fay 
alfo,  if  a perfon  be  difmiffed  without  day, 
he  is  finally  difcliarged. 

Days  of  grace,  are  thofe  granted  by  the 
court  at  the  prayer  of  the  defendant,  or 
plaintiff,  in  whole  delay  it  is. 

of  grace,  in  commerce,  are  a cufto- 
mary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a bill  of  exchange,  &c,  after 
the  fame  becomes  due. 

Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Eng- 
land ; ten  in  France  and  Dantzic  ; eight 
at  Naples;  fix  at  Venice,  Ainfterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp;  four  at  Frank- 
fort; five  at  Leipfic  ; twelve  at  Ham- 
burg ; fix  in  Portugal ; fourteen  in  Spain ; 
thirty  in  Genoa,,,£i’c. 

Pay-wght,  in  oiir  law  ; fome  time  after 
fun-fetting,  and  before  fun-riling,  being 
accounted  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
hundred  is  liable  for  any  robberies  com- 
mitted within  that  time. 

Day’s  MAN,  in  the  north  of  England,  an 
arbitrator  or  perfon  chofen  to  determine 
an  affair  in  difpute. 

Pays  of  prefxion  in  the  exchequer,  fee  the 
article  Remembrancers. 

Dog-DhYS,  dies  canjcidares.  See  the  article 
Canicular  Days. 

Lady  BAY,  See  the  article  Lady, 

Suarter-D AY.  See  the  article  Quarter.  . 

Stationary  Days.  See  Stationary. 

Intercalary  Day.  See  Intercalary. 

PAY-cOAf^among  miners,  an  appella- 
tion to  the  upper  ftratum  of  the 

coal,'.’bT'.<tiiat  which  lies  next  the  furface 
of  thel’earth. 

DAZE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  fame 
with  the  ttiaugia  of  naturalilfs.  See  the 
article  Telaugia. 

DEACON,  Siariow;,  one  of  the  three  facred 
orders  of  the  chriftian  church.  The 
word  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  New  Telia- 
ment  for  any  one  that  minifters  in  the 
fervice  of  God,  in  vvhich  fenfe  bilhops 
and  prefbyters  ard  ftiled  deacons  ; but  in 
its  reftrained  fenfe,  it  is  taken  for  the 
third  order  of  the  clergy,  as  appears  from 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  antient  wri- 
ters, who  conftantly  ftile  them  minilters 
.of  the  myfteries  of  Chrift,  minillers  of 
ppifcopacy  and  the  church,  and  the  like, 
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The  firfl:  inftitution  of  this  order  is  re- 
corded in  A6ls,  ch.  6. 

As  to  the  office  of  deacons,  the  moft  com- 
mon and  ordinary  was  to  be  attendant  on 
the  bifliops  apd  prefbyters  in  the  fervice  of 
the  altar,  to  take  care  of  the  holy  table  and 
all  the  ornaments  and  utenfils  bijlong- 
ing  to  it,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  re- 
ceive the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  to 
prefent  them  to  the  prieft ; at  the  fame 
time  reciting  the  names  of  thofe  that  of- 
fered. In  fome  churches,  tho'  not  in  all, 
the  deacons  read  the  golpel  both  before 
and  at  the  communion  fervice  ; but  their 
moft  peculiar  office  was  to  afflft  the  bifliop 
and  prefbyters  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  eucharift,  at  which  their  bufinefs  was 
to  diftribute  the  elements  to  the  people 
who  were  prefent,  and  carry  them  to  thofe 
who  were  abfent.  That  they  were  never 
allowed  to  conlecrate  them  at  the  altar, 
appears  from  the  telliraonies  of  Hilary, 
Jerom,  and  the  author  of  the  conftiui- 
tions.  They  were  permitted,  however, 
to  adminifter  folely  the  facrament  of  bap- 
lifm  in  fome  cafes.  Another  part  of  the 
office  of  deacons,  was  to  be  a fort  of  mo- 
nitors and  diredlors  to  the  people  in  the 
exercife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the 
church  ; for  which  purpofe  they  made 
ule  of  certain  known  forms  of  words,  to 
give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice 
began.  Whencethey  are  fometimes  called 
Jspoxii'puxE;,  the  holy  cryers  of  fhe  church. 
Deacons  had,  by  licence  and  authority 
from  the  bifhop,  a power  to  preach,  to 
reconcile  penitents  and  grant  them  ab- 
folution,  and  to  reprefent  their  bilhops  in 
general  councils.  Their  office  out  of  the 
church  was  tO  take  care  of  the  necefll- 
tous,  fuch  as  orphans,  widows,  prifon- 
ers,  and  all  the  poor  and  fick  who  had 
any  title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
public  revenues  of  the  church ; to  en- 
quire into  the  morals  and  converfatioa 
of  the  people,  and  to  make  their  report 
thereof  to  the"  bifhop.  Whence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  bufinefs,  it  was 
ufual  to  have  fe.veral  deacons  in  the  fame 
church. 

In  the  romifh  church,  it  is  the  deacons 
office  to  incenfe  the  officiating  prieft  or 
prelate  ; to  lay  the  corporal  on  the  alt^  ; 
to  receive  the  paten  or  cup  fro.m  the  fub- 
deacon,  and  prefent  them  to  the  perfon 
■officiating ; to  incenfe  the  choir  ; to  receive 
the  pax  from  the  officiating  prelate,  and 
carry  it  to  the  fub-deacon ; and  at  the 
pontifical  mafs,  when  the  bifliop  gives  the 
blelling,  to  put  the  mitre  on  his  head, 

and 
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snd  to  take  off  the  archbifliop's  pall,  and 
lay  it  on  the  altar.  ■ In  England,  the  form 
of  ordaining  deacons,  declares  that  it  is 
tneir  office  to  affilt  the  prieft  in  the  diftri- 
htttion  of  the  holy  communion  ; in  which, 
agreeably  to  the  praftice  of  the  antient 
church,  they  are  confined  to  the  admini- 
ftring  the  wine  to  the  communicants.  A' 
deacon,  with  us,  is  not  capable  of  any 
ecclebaliical  promotion,  yet  he  may  be 
a chaplain  to  a family,  curate  to  a bene- 
ficed  clergyman,  or  lefturer  to  a parilh 
church.  He  may  be  ordained  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  annocurrenU\  but  it 
isexprefsiy  provided,  that  the  bilhop  fliall 
not  ordain  the  fame  perfon  a prieft  and 
deacon  in  the  fame  day.  Deacons,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul,  ffioiild  be  chalte,  fin- 
cere,  and  biamelefs  ; neither  great  drink- 
ers, nor  given  to  filthy  lucre  ; they  ftiould 
hold  the  myflery  of  the  faiih  in  a pure 
conference,  and  fhould  be  well  approved 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  miniftry. 

DEACONESS,  a female  deacon,  an  order  of 
women,  who  had  their  diftinft  offices  and 
fervices  in  the  primitive  church.  This 
office  appears  as  antient  as  the  apoftoli- 
eal  age  ; for  St.  Paul  calls  Phoebe  a fer- 
Vant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea.  The 
original  word  is  SiAom;,  anfwerable  to 
the  latin  word  jniniftra,  Tertullian  calls 
them  aiidiiee,  widows,  becaufe  they  were 
commonly  chofen  out  of  the  widows  of 
the  church  ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  Epi- 
phanius,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
calls  them  elderly  women, 

becanfe  none  but  fiich  were  ordinarily 
taken  into  this  office.  For,  indeed,  by 
fome  antient  laws,  thefe  four  qualifica- 
tions were  required  In  every  one  that 
was  to  be  admitted  Into  this  order,  i. 
That  fhe  ffiould  be  a widovy.  2.  That 
ihe  ihould  be  a widow  that  had  borne 
children.  3.  A widow  that  was  but 
CKce  married,  4.  One  of  a confiderable 
age,  forty,  fifty,  orfixty  years  old.  Tho’ 
all  thefe  rules  admitted  of  exceptions. 
Ccncerning  their  ordination,  whether  it 
was  always  performed  by  impofition  of 
hand'',  the  learned  are  much  divided  in 
their  fentiments.  Baronius  and  Valefius 
'think  they  weie  not,  and  make  no  other 
account  of  them  Ilian  as  mere  lay-per- 
Ibns.  But  fhe  author  of  the  conftitutions, 
fpeaking  of  tlieir  ordination,  requires  the 
■bifliop  to  ufe  impofition  of  hands,  with  a 
form  of  prayer  which  is  there  recited. 
vVe  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that 
this  ordination  gave  them  any  power  to 
execute  any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office. 
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They  were  only  to  perform  fome  infe. 
rior  fervices  of  the  church,  and-  thofe 
chiefly  relating  to  tiie  women  for  whofe 
fakes  they  were  ordained.  One  part  cf 
their  office  was  to  affift  the  minifter  at 
the  baptizing  of  women,  to  umirefs  them 
for  immerfion,  ami  to  drefs  then)  again, 
that  the  whole  ceremony  might  be  per- 
formed  with' all  the  decency  becoming  fo 
facred  an  aflion.  Another  part  of  their 
office  was  to  be  private  catechifts  to  the 
women  catechumens'who  w'ere  preparing 
for  baptifm.  They  were  likewife  tovifit 
and  attend  women  that  were  lick  and  in 
diftrefs  ) to  minifter  to  the  martyrs  and 
confeffors  in  prifon  ; to  attend  the  wo- 
mens gate  in  the-church  ; and,  lattly,  to 
affign  all  women  their  places  in  the 
church,  regulate  their  behaviour,  and  pre- 
fide  over  the  reft  of  the  widow.=,  whence 
in  fome  canons  they  are  ftiled  vrfoxoSn/xbei, 
governeffes.  This  order-,  which  fince 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  has  been 
wholly  laid  afide,  was  not  aholiflied  every 
where  atonce,  but  continued  in  the  greek 
church  longer  than  in  the  latin,  and  in 
fome  of  the  latin  churches  longer  than  in 
others. 

DEACONRY,  the  order  or  miniftry  of  the 
deacon  or  deaconefs.  See  Deacon,  (Sc, 

Deacon  RY,  diaconia,  is  alib  the  name  of  the 
ch.apels  and  oratories  in  Rome,  under  the 
direflion  of  the  feveral  cardinal  deacons 
in  their  refpefiive  quarters.  Antiently, 
they  were  feven  in  number,  as  the  dea- 
conry  of  St.  Maria  in  the  broad  way,  the 
deaconry  of  St,  Euftachio  near  the  Pan- 
theon, anfwering  to  the  feven  re- 
gions of  the  city.  They  had  hofpitals 
annexed  to  them  for-  the  diftrlbution  of 
alms’,  and  an  admiriiftrator  for  temporal 
concerns,  called  the  father  of  the  dea- 
con! y,  who  was  I'or-nelimes  a prieft-  and 
fometimes  a layrnan.  At  prefent,  there 
ai-e  fourteen  of  thete  deaconries,  or  hofpi- 
tals, under  the  dii  eftion  of  as  many  car- 
dinals. 

DEAD-man’s  head,  in  geography,  a cape 
or  promontory  near  Trigony  in  Corn- 
wall, between  St.Mawes  and  Fowey. 

Dead-mens-eyes,  in  the  fea-language,  a 
kind  ot  blocks  with  many  holes  in  them, 
-hut  no'fheevets,  whereby  the  flirouds  are 
faftened  to  the  chains  : the  crow-feet 
reeve  alfo  fhi-ongh  thefe  holes  ; and,  in 
fome  ftilps,  the  niain-ftays  are  fet  taught 
in  them  ; hut  then  they  have  only  one 
hole,  thro’  which  the  lanyards  are  pafled 
feveral  times.  See  plate  LXVII.  fig.  5. 

Deap-nettle,  a genus  of  plants  called 

by 
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by  botanifts  lamium.  See  Lamium. 

DeaD-plEUCE,  the  fame  with  mortgage; 
See  the  article  Mortgage. 

Dead-reckoning,  in  navigation,  the 
calculation  made  of  a fliip’s  place  by 
means  of  the  corn  pafs  and  log;  the  firft 
(•giving  to  point  out  the  courfe  Ihe  lails 
on,  and  the  other  the  diftance  run.  .From 
thefe  two  things  given,  the  Ikilful  ma- 
riner, making  proper  allowances  for  the 
variation  of  the  Compafs,  leeway,  cur- 
rents, &c.  is  enabled,  without  any  ob- 
feivations  of  the  fun  or  ftars,  to  afcertain 
the  fliip’s  place  tolerably  well.  See  the 
articles  Course,  Sailing,  Compass, 
Current,  Lee-way,  &c. 

Dead-rising,  among  failors,  that  part  of 
a fliip  which  lies  aft,  between  the  keel 
and  the  floor-timbers,  next  adjoining  to 
the  ttern-poft,  under  the  bread-room  in 
a fliip  of  war. 

Dead  ROPES,  on  board  4 fliip,  fiicli  ropes 
as  do  not  run  in  any  block. 

Dead-sea,  in  geography,  a lake  of  Judea, 
into  which  the  river  Jordan  difcharges  it- 
felf ; being  about  feventy  miles  long,  and 
twenty  broad. 

The  water  of  this  lake  is  both  fait,  and 
naufeoufly  bitter;  and  the  bitumen  it  af- 
fords exaftly  refembles  pitch,  from  which 
it  can  only  be  diflingulihed  by  its  ful- 
phureous  fmell  and  tafte.  • 

Dead-tops,  a difeafe  incident  to  young 
trees,  and  cured  by  cutting  off  the  dead 
parts  c'lofe  to  the  next  good  twig  or  flioot, 
and  claying  them  over  as  in  grafting. 
See  the  article  Grafting. 

Dead-water,  at  lea,  the  eddy-water  jnll 
aftern  of  a (hip,  lb  called,  becaufeit  does 
not  pafs  away  lb  fwift,  as  the  water  run- 
ning by  her  lides  does.  They  fay,  that 
a ^ip  makes  much  dead  water,  when  (he 
has  a great  eddy  following  her  ftern. 

DEADLY  FEUD,  in  law,  a profeflion  of  an 
irreconcilable  hatred,  till  a perfon  is  re- 
venged eyen  by  the  death  of  his  adverfary. 
This  enmity  was  allowed  in  the  old  faxon 
laws : for  where  any  perfon  was  killed, 
if  a pecuniary  I'atisfaftion  was  not  made 
to  the  kindred  of  the  (lain,  it  was  lawful 
for  them  to  revenge  theml’elves,  by  arms, 
on  the  murderer. 

Deadly-carrot,  a plant  called  by  bo- 
tanifts thapfia,  SeeTHAPSlA. 

Deadly-nightshade,  a name  given  to 
the  belladonna  of  botanifts.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Belladonna. 

DEADS,  among  miners,  denotes  the  earth 
or  other  foffile  fubftances  which  inclofe 
the  ore  on  every  fide.  Hence,  breaking 
up  the  deads,  is  the  removing  thefe  fub- 


.ftances  for  the  conveniency  of  carrying 
on  their  work. 

DEAFFORESTED,  a term  found  in  law. 
books,  fignifying  that  a place  is-dilcharg- 
ed  from  being  a forelt,  or  freed  from  the 
foreft-iaws. 

DEAFNESS,  the  (late  of  a perfon  who  ei- 
ther wants  the  I'enfe  of  hearing,  or  has  it 
greatly  impaired. 

The  caufes  of  deafnefs  are  a cutting  of 
the  external  ear,  or  an  obftiuflion  of  the 
auditory  paffage,  from  wax,  or  other 
things  ; from  a rupture  of  the  membrane' 
of  the  tympanum  ; or  when  it  is  cor- 
roded, -or  ulcerated,  or  the  auditory 
nerve  is  obftructcd  or  coraprelfed.  Exter- 
nal caufes,  are  falls  (rom  high  places  ; ex- 
cefiive  noife,  fuch  as  the  explofion  of  can- 
non ; likewile  acute  difeafes  near  their 
Hate,  wliicli  are  like  to  terminate  by  a 
critical  hsemorthage. 

As  to  the  prognollics,  thofe  who  are  born 
deaf  are  rarely  cured.  A real  deafnefs  is 
hard  to  remedy.  A deafnefs  in  acute 
difeafes,  with  crude  urine,  foretells  a 
delirium  : biitwhen  thelignsof  codlion  are 
good,  it  portends  a critical  hemorrhage. 
With  regard  to  the  cure,  if  the  ohftruc- 
tion  be  in  the  external  cavity  of  the  ear, 
it  is  dlfcernible  by  the  fight.  If  there  is 
occafion  to  fyringe  the  ear,  a decoflron  of 
fage  and  rofemary  flowers  will  be  proper, 
with  equal  parts  of  water  and  white- 
wine:  but  great  caution  fhould  be  u(ed. 
Some  pump  the  iiead  with  warm  bath 
waters  : fome  fay,  the  eggs  of  ants  br'uif- 
ed,  and  put  into  the  ear,  with  the  juice  of 
an  onion,  cures  the  moll:  inveterate  deaf- 
nefs. Others  affirm,  that  a falivation  will 
fometimes  perform  a cure.  A critical 
deafnefs  will  ceale  of  itfelf.  Etmullef 
recommends  amber  and  mu(k  ; and  hard- 
nefs  of  hearing  has  been  often  cured  by 
putting  a grain  or  two  of  mu(k  into  the 
ear  with  cotton. 

Hoffman  fays,  deafnefs  fometimes  arifes 
from  a (lacknefs  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
which  of  ten  hapirens  from  too  great  a 
humidity,  which,  if  negleiled.  Will  ter- 
minate in  a perpetual  and  incurable  deaf- 
nefs, and  may  be  dilperfed,  if  taken  in 
time,  by  proper  cephalies  and  (udorifics. 
Some,  for  this  purpofe,  recommend  equal 
parts  of  fpirlt  of  lavender  and  bungaiy- 
water,  which  (hould  be  dropt  warm  into 
the  ear.  Lindanus  advil'es  the  gall  of  an 
eel,  mixt  with  fpirlt  of  wine;  and  others, 
the  fumes  of  fulphur  conveyed,  into  the 
ear  with  a pipe  or  funnel:  but  regard 
muft  always  be  had  to  the  caufe,  if  dif- 
coverable. 
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Heifter  informs  us,  that  medicinal  waters 
drank  in  the  fiimmer  tirhe  pretty  largely, 
I are  the  heft  means  as  prefervatives,  and 
fot  curing  diforders  of  tlie  ears  ; and  that 
they  often  perform  more  than  any  other 
remedies  whatever. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not 
being  able  to  learn  any  language,  at  leaft 
in  the  common  way  : however,  as  the 
eyes,  in  fome  meafure,  lerve  them  for 
ears,  they  may  fometimes  underhand 
what  is  faid,  by  obferving  the  motion  of 
the  lips,  tongue,  fife,  of  the  fpeaker. 

DEAL,  a thin  kind  of  fir-planks,  of  great 
ufe  in  carpentry:  they  are  formed  by 
faviiing  the  trunk  of  a tree  into  a great 
many  longitudinal  divifions,  of  more  or 
lefs  thicknefs,  according  to  the  purpoles 
they  are  intended  to  ferve. 

Deals  are  rendered  much  harder,  by 
throwing  them  into  fah-water  as  foon  as 
they  are  fawed,  keeping  them  there  three 
or  four  days,  and  afterwards  drying 
them  in  the  air  or  fun  ; but  neither  this 
iror  any  other  method  yet  known,  will 
preferve  them  from  (lirinking. 

Deals  ’called  Burgendorp  deals,  the  hun- 
dred containing  fix  feme,  pay  on  impor- 
tation 3 1.  8 s.  8^;J-gd.  and  draw  back 
3 1.  3 s.  the  rate  la  1,  Meabro  deals,  fix 
Icore,  pay  1 1.  z s.  jo-j-Igd.  and  draw 
back  r 1.  is.  the  rate  4 1.  Norway  deals, 
fix  (core,  pay  1 1.  8 s.  7 I’d.  and  draw 
back  1 1.  6s.  3d.  the  rate  5 1.  Spruce 
deals,  fix  fcore,  pay  4 1.  5 s.  to  | d.  and 
draw  back  3 1.  i8s.  pd.  the  rate  15  I. 
Deals  from  Ruflia,  and  all  other  coun- 
tries not  particularly  rated,  exceeding 
tsventy  feet  in  length,  pay  4I.  j s.  iOy-5?d. 
and  draw  back  3 I.  1 8 s.  9 d.  the  rate  15 1. 
Deals  from  Sweden,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, of  twenty  feet  in  length  or  under,  not 
oth-rwife  rated,  the  izo,  pav  1 1.  8 s.  7 -jd. 
and  draw  back  I 1.  6 s.  3 d.  the  rate  5 1. 

Deal,  in  geography,  a port  town  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  between  which  and  the 
Goodwin-fands,  tfie  dripping  ufually 
rides  in  the  Downs,  in  going  out  or  com- 
ing home:  it  is  about  fixty-feven  miles 
ealiward  of  London  :,  ealt  long.  1°  30', 
and  north  lat.  51'’  16'. 

DEAN,  an  ecclefiadical  dignitary  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churche.s,  and  head  of 
the  chapter. 

As  there  are  two  foundations  of  cathe-  ' 
dral  churches  in  England,  the  old  and 
the  new,  fo  there  ai’e  two  ways  of  cre- 
ating deans.  Thofe  of  the  old  founda- 
tion, founded  before  the  fuppreffion  of 
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mdnallerles,  as  the  deans  of  St.  Paul’s, 
York,  &c.  are  raifed  to  that  dignity 
much  after  the  manner  of  bifhops,  tha 
king  firft  fending  his  conge  d’elire,  the 
chapter  elefting,  and  the  king  granting 
his  royal  affent,  the  bidiop  confirms  hiiri 
and  gives  his  mandate  to  inftall  him. 
Thofe  of  the  new  foundation,  whofe 
dean  ties  were  railed  upon  the  ruins  of 
priories  and  convents,  fuch  as  the  deans 
of  Canlerbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich 
Winchefter,  &c.  are  donative,  and  in- 
flailed  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  pa- 
tent,  without  either  eleftion  or  conlir. 
mation.  Canonilts  diftiiigullh  between 
deans  of  cathedral  and  thofe  of  collegiate 
churches.  The  firft,  with  their  chap, 
ter,  are  regularly  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdic.i 
tion  of  the  bifhop.  As  to  the  latter, 
they  have  ufually  the  contentious  jurif. 
diflioi)  in  themfelves,  though  Ibmetimes 
this  belongs  to  them  in  common  with  the 
chapter.  There  are  cathedral  churches 
which  never  had  a dean,  and  in  which 
the  biftiop  is  head  of  the  chapter,  and  in 
his  abl'ence,  the  archdeacon  : fuch  ai  e the 
cathedrals  of  St.  David  and  LandalF. 

' There  are  alfo  deans  without  a chapter, 
as  the  dean  of  Battle  in  Sulfex,  dean  of 
the  arches,  &c.  and  deans  without  a ju. 

, rifdiftion,  as  the  dean  of  the  ch-apei  royal. 
In  this  (enfe  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
chief  of  certain  peculiar  churches  or 
chapeL. 

Rural  Pin,  c.alled  alfo  archprefbyter,  ori- 
ginally exercil'ed  jurifdiftion  over  ten 
churches  in  the  country,  and  afterwards 
be  ;ame  only  the  bifhop’s  fubftitute,  to 
grant  letters  of  adminiftration,  probate 
of  wills,  S’c.  to  convocate  'the  clergy, 
and  fignify  to  them  fometimes  by  letters, 
the  biftiop’s  will,  and  to  give  induflion 
for  the  archdeacon.  Their  office  is  now 
loft  in  that  of  the  archdeacons  and  chan- 
cellors. 

Dean  of  atnonajiery,  was  a fuperior  efta- 
bliftied  under  the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in 
taking  care  of  ten  monks,  whence  he 
was  called  decanus. 

Dean  and  Chapter,  are  the bilhop’s  coun- 
cil to  affitt  him  in  the  affairs  of  religion, 
and  to  affent  to  every  grant  which  the 
bflliop  rtiall  make  to  bind  bis  fucceffors. 
As  a deanry  is  a fpiritual  dignity,  a man 
cannot  be  a dean  and  prebendary  of  the 
fame  church. 

Dean,  in  geography,  the  name  of  a fored 
in  Gloucettcrflure,  lying  northward  of  the, 
river  Severn. 
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articulation,  tlie  fame  with 
diarthrofis.  See  Diarthrosis. 

death,  mors,  is  generally  confidered  as 
the  feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  life, 
which  confifts  in  the  union  thereof,  Phy- 
ficians  teach,  that  as  the  life  of.thofe  ani- 
mals we  call  perfeSl  confifts  in  a conti- 
nued flux  and  reflux  of  the  blood,  ner- 
vous juice  and  air,  to  and  from  the  prin- 
cipal organs,  fo  a man  may  be  reckoned 
dead  when  he  no  longer  breathes,  and 
his  heart  and  arteries  have  left  off  all  cir- 
culation and  pulfation.  But  Dr.  Steven- 
fon,  as  we  find  in  the  Medical  Eflays, 
does  not  admit  this  doHrine,  being  of 
opinion,  that  after  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  lungs  ceafes,  there 
often  remains  a fmall  degree  of  vital  prin- 
ciple deferving  attention.  He  then  pro- 
pofes  a theory  of  his  own,  in  confequence 
of  which  it  feems,  that  death  does  not  in- 
evitably attend  an  intire  organic  reft  of 
what  we  call  the  folids  of  the  body  ; nay, 
that  one  cannot  be  called  dead,  till  the 
energy  of  the  blood  is  fo  far  gone,  that, 
though  aHifted  by  all  poffible  means,  it 
can  never  be  again  able  to  fill  and  rtimu- 
: late  into  contrafilion  the  right  finus  ve- 

i nofus,  and  auricle  of  the  heart. 

! Men,  fays  lord  Bacon,  fear  death  as  chil- 
dren fear  the  dark ; and  as  that  natural 
fear  in  children  is  increafed  by  fright- 
ful tales,  fo  is  the  other.  Groans,  con- 
vulfions,  weeping  friends  and  the  like, 
Ihew  death  terrible  ; yet  there  k no  paf- 
fion  fo  .weak  but  conquers  the  fear  of  it, 
and  therefore  death  is  not  fuch  a terrible 
enemy.  Revenge  triumphs  over  death, 
love  flights  it,  honour  afpires  to  it,  dread 
of  lhame  prefers  it,  grief  flies  to  it,  and 
fear  anticipates  it.  The  fame  noble  au- 
thor thinks  it  the  office  of  a phyfician  to 
procure  eafy  deaths,  as  well  as  to  reftore 
health. 

In  law,  there  is  a natural  death  and  a 
civil  death:  natural,  where  nature  Itfelf 
expires  ; civil,  where  a perfon  is  not  ac- 
tually dead,  but  adjudged  fo  by  law. 
Thus,  it  any  perfon,  for  whofe  life  an 
eftate  is  granted,  remains  beyond  fea,  or- 
is otherwife  abfent  feven  years,  and  no 
proof  made  of  his  being  living,  he  ihall 
be  accounted  naturally  dead. 

Death-watch,  in  zoology,  an  infefil 
nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common  loufe, 
frequent  among  old  wood,  furniture,  fife. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  and  flattilh  figure,  and 
of  a pale  brownilh-white  colour ; and  the 
noife,  rafembling  the  beating  of  a watch. 
Vet.  II. 


Is  the  love-tlote  of  thefe  animals;  vl/heh 
the  male  or  female  woo  each  other. 

DE  BENE  ESSE',  a latin  phrate  ufed  in 
our  law  in  a doubtful  meaning,  as  to  take 
or  do  a thing  de  hene  ejje,  is  to  allow  it  a" 
prefent  to  be  Well  done ; but  when  it 
conies  to  be  more  fully  examined,  then 
to  ttand  or  fall  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  thing.  In  the  chancery,  upon  a mo- 
'tion  for  one  of  the  defendants  of  a luit 
to  be  examined,  the  court  frequently  or- 
ders it  to  be  done  de  beiie  ejje,  viz.  th.at  his 
depofition  Ihall  be  taken,  and  allowed  or 
fuppreffed  at  the  hearing  of  the  canfe  up- 
on the  full  debate  of  the  matter  as  the 
court  fhall  think  fit.  A'fo  where  a com- 
plainant’s witnefles  are  fickoraeed,  or 
going  beyond  fea,  fo  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  lofing  their  evidence,  the  court  of 
chancery  will  order  them  to  be  examined 
de  bene  ejfe,  in  which  cafe  they  are  valid, 
if  the  plaintiff  has  not  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them  afterwards. 

DEBENHAM,  a market  town  of  Suffolk, 
about  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Bury  : eall 
longitude  ao',  and  north  latitude 
52°  20'. 

DEBENTURE,  a term  of  trade  ufed  at 
the  cuftom-houfe  for  a kind  of  cei  tificate 
figned  by  the  officers  of  tlie  cuftoms', 
which  entitles  a merchant  exporting  goods 
to  the  receipt  of  a bounty  or  drawback. 
All  mercliandifes  that  are  defigned  to  be 
taken  on  board  for  that  voyage  being  en- 
tered aqd  fliipped,  and  the  (hip  being  re- 
gularly cleared  out,  and  failed  out  of 
port  on  her  intended  voyage,  debentures 
may  be  made  out  from  the  exporter’s  en- 
tries, in  order  to  obtain  the  drawbacks, 
allowances,  bounties  or  premiums ; which 
debentures  for  foreign  goods,  are' to  be 

. paid  within  one  month  after  demand. 
And  in  making  out  thefe  debentures,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  every  piece  of 
vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  containing 
any  debenture  for  drawing  back  cuftoms 
or  duties,  muft,  before  writing,  be  (lamp- 
ed,  and  pay  a duty  of  eight-pence. 

The  form  of  debentures  vary,  according 
to  the  merchandife  exported.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  debentures  for  tobacco,  it  muft 
be  particularly  obferve'd,  .1.  That  deben- 
tures for  the  fame  quantity,  may  be  made 
in  one  or  more  parchments,  e.  That 
the  exporter’s  oath  muft  be  printed,  I'pe- 
cifying  whether  he  ails  for  himfelf  or  by 
. commiflion.  If  exported  to  any  other 
foreign  ports  than  thofe  of  Ireland,  the 
word  Ireland  muft  be  added  to  the  oath 
after  Great  Britain,  4,  Tliata^notoliacco 
5 R may 
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may  be  con  fumed  on  board  drips  of  war 
in  Europe,  but  what  has  paid  full  du- 
ties, and  been  manufaclured  in  Great 
Britain,  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed 

. for  tobacco  exported  in  any  man  of  war. 
5.  That  the  eight  pounds  per  hogfliead 
of  350  pounds,  or  more,  allowed  for 
draught  at  importation,  mud  not  be  de- 
duced on  exportation.  6.  That  deben- 
tures for  tobacco  exported  to  Ireland, 
mud  not  be  paid  till  a certificate  be  pro- 
duced, tedifying  the  landing  thereof.  7. 
That  no  peribns  may  fwear  to  the  ex- 
portation, but  fuch  as  are  permitted  to 
fwear  to  debentures  for  other  goods.  In 
debentures  fur  all  other  foreign  goods, 
no'perfon  may  be  admitted  to  fwear  to 
the  exportation,  but  the  true  exporter, 
either  as  a proprietor,  or,  who  being  em- 
ployed by  commiffion,  is  concerned  in  the 
direftion  of  the  voyage.  All  kinds  of  de- 
bentures before  delivered  or  paid  to  the 
exporters,  are  enterecl  into  a feparatebook 
kept  for  that  purpofe  by' the  colleftor  and 
comptroller  of  the  cuftoms.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Bounty. 

Debenture,  in  feme  of  the  a6ls  of  par- 
liament, denotes  a kind  of  bond  or  bill 
fil'd  given  in  1649,  whereby  the  govern- 
ment is-  chargeii  to  pay  the  foldier  cre- 
ditor, or  his  afligns,  the  money  due  on 
auditing  the  account  cf  his  arrears. 

Debenture  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  exche- 
quer, and  given  to  the  king’s  fervants  for 
the  payment  of  their  wages. 

Debet,  among  merchants,  fignifies  the 
films  due  to  them  for  goods  fold  on  cre- 
dit, for  which  they  have  charged  their 
journal  or  ledger.  It  is  more  particu- 
' iarly  underdood  of  the  remainder  of 
debts,  part  of  which  has  been  paid  on 
account. 

Deb.et,  among  book-keepers,  is  ufed'  to 
exprefs  the  left  hand  page  of  the  ledger, 
to  which  are  carried  all  articles  fupplied 
or  paid,  on  the  fubjefl  of  an  account. 

JDebet  and  Solet,  in  law,  are  formal 
\vords  ufed  in  divers  writs,  fonietimes 
both  together,  and  fbmetimes  only  debet. 
As  if  a perfon  by  writ  lues  to  recover 
an)’ light  whereof  his  ancedor  was  dif- 
feized,  then  he  ufes  the  word  debet  alone  : 
but  where  he  fues  for  any  thing  that  is 
now  fil'd  of  all  denied  him,  in  that  cafe  he 
ufes  'dehet  and  folet. 

Debet  & detinet,  he  bmies  and  detains, 
m law,  are  terms  tiled  in  bringing  of 
aflions.  Debt  againd  an  heir,  mult  be 
ill  the  dchet  and  detinet;  hut  againd 
executors,  for  money  due  in  the  time 
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of  the  teftator,  theaflion  ought  to  be  in 
the  detinet.  . 

DEBILiry,  among  phyficians,  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  foliiis,  'occafioning  oftentimes 
weakneffes  and  faintings, 

DEBRECHEN,  a town  of  upper  Hungary, 
about  feventy-feyen  miles  call  ofBudai 
ead  longitude,  21“  10',  and  north  lati- 
tucle  47°  4y. 

DEBRUIZED,  in  heraldry,  a term  pe. 
culiar  to  the  Englifli,  by  which  is  inti- 
mated  the  grievous  redraint  of  any  ani- 
mal, debarred  of  its  natural  freedom,. by 
any  of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it. 

debt,  debitum.  In  law,  any  thing  due  to 
another,  whether  it  be  money,  goods,  or 
fervices  ; or,  the  a6tion  brought  for  re- 
covering the  fame. 

'Where  money  is  due  upon  any  fpeciality, 
an  aftion  of  debt,  and  no  other,  lies.  On 
a bond,  debt  may  be  brought  againd  the 
obligor  or  his  heir,  who  has  lands  by  dc- 
feent,  if  the  executors  have  not  fiifficient 
to  pay  it ; and  an  heir  mediate  may  be 
filed  for  debt,  as  if  he  were  an  immediate 
heir.  If  a perfon  acknowledges,  by  deed, 
that  he  has  fo  much  of  another’s  money 
in  hi.s  hands,  here  theaftion  of  debt  will 
lie  for  it ; and  where  one  owes  a firm  of 
money  to  another,  who  hath  his  note  un- 
der hand,  without  a feal,  affion  of  debt 
on  a mutuatus  lies.  Debt  lies  alfoona 
recognizance  ; fo  upon  a ftatute  merchant, 
which  is  in  nature  of  a bond,  or  obliga- 
tion : but  it  is  faid  to  be  otherwife,  in  cafe 
of  a ftatute  ftaple. 

Whether  an  aflion  of  debt  be  brought  on 
a bill,  bond,  leafe,  &c.  the  feveral  writ- 
ings are  to  be  well  confidered,  by  which 
the  plaintiff  warrants  his  aflion,  and  the 
film  due  mull  be  rightly  fet  forth  : thus, 
if  it  be  for  rent,  the  time  of  commence- 
ment, and  ending  muft  be  fpecified  ; and 
the  judgment,  where  the  demand  is  in 
the  debet  and  detinet,  is  to  recover  the 
debt,  damages,  and  cofts  Uf  fuit.  Bat 
in  a debt  on  a tingle  bill,  a defendant 
may  plead  payment,  before  the  aflion 
brought  in  bar ; and,  on  bond,  he  may 
bring  in  the  principal,  intereft,  and  cofts 
pending  the  aflioU,  and  thereupon  be  dif- 
chai'ged. 

Debt  to  the  king,  comprehends  in  it  all 
rents,  iffues,  amerciaments,  and  other 
things  due  to  the  king,  whofe  debts  are 
preferred  before  thofe  of  a fuhjeif  ; and 
until  his  debt  is  I'atisficd,  he  may  prdteS 
the  debtor  from  the  arrefts  of  others. 
Pledges  ftnall  not  be  diftrained  for  tlicle 
debts,  where  the  principal  is  fiifficient. 

DEBTOR, 
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debtor,  a perfon  who  owes  any  thing 
■to  another,  in  contradiftinaion  to  cre- 
ditor, which  is  he  to  whom  the  debt  is 

owing.  n.  • r I 

"Wbere  debt  is  a fimple  contract,  it  fol- 
lows the  perfon  of  the  debtor,  and,  it  is 
Paid,  not  of  the  creditor,  as  to  aaions 
brought,  afr. 

There  have  been  divers  ftatutes  difcharg- 
ing  debtors  out  of  prilbn,  when  they 
had  no  effeas  to  pay  their  creditors.  See 
the  article  Prisoner. 

Debtor,  in  merchants  accounts.  See  the 
article  Book-keeping. 
DECACHORDCMSI,  in  antiquity,  a mufi- 
cal  inftrument  with  ten  firings,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  hafur,  being  almoft  the  fame 
as  our  harp,  of  a triangular  figure,  with 
an  hollow  belly,  and  founding  from  the 
lower  part. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a plane  figure 
with  ten  fides  and  ten  angles  : it  is  called 
a regular  decagon,  when  all  the  fides 
and  angles  are  equal.  _ 

If  we  luppofe  the  radius  of  a circle  to  be 

r,  tlien  will  —.\r,  orV^ + G 

be  the  fide  of  a decagon  infcribed  in  that 
circle.  Again,  iiippofing  the  fide  of  a 
decagon  to  be  i,  the  area  thereof  will  be 
8,69;  whence  as  1 to  8.6g,  fo  is  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  of  any  given  decagon 
to  the  area  of  that  decagon. 
DECAEOGUE,  S£Ka?icj<^,  the  ten  pre- 
cepts orcominandments  delivered  by  God 
■ to  Mofes,  afM- ejigjaviiig  them  on  two 
tables  of  fto^E; 

There  are  faffial  refined  fpeculations  con- 
cerning thb^romulgation  of  thole  divine 
laws,  as  whether  they  were  delivered  by 
an  angel,  deputed  by  God  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  or  by  the  deity  himfclf  j and,  if  by 
the  latter,  whether  it  was  the  firft  or  fe- 
concl  perfon  of  the  godhead  that  took  up- 
on him  to  be  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews  : 
but  tliefe  are  debates  of  i'uch  a nature, 
that  nothing  can  be  coticKuled  about 
- them."  The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence, 
call  thefe  commandments  the  ten  ^ords, 
from  ' whence  they  had  afterwards  the 
name  of  decalogue;  .but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  joined  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  into  one,  and  divided  the  laft  into 
two  : they  underftand  that  againft  fteal- 
ing,  to  relate  to  the  Healing  of  men,  or 
kidnapping  ; alleging,,  that  the  ftealing 
one  anothers  goods  or  property,  is  for- 
bidden in  the  laft  commandment. 

. The  Talmudifts,  and  after  them  Pof- 


tellus,  pretended  that  the  decalogue  wag 
written,  or  engraved,  in  letters  of  light, 
i.  e,  luminous,  fliining  letters,  and  that 
the  engraving  went  quite  thro’  ihe  tables., 
The  emperor  Julian  objeiled  to  the  de- 
calogue, that  the  precepts  it  contained 
(thole  only  excepted  which,  concern  the 

I woi'fhip  of  falfe  gods,  and  the  obfervatioli 
of  the  i'abbath)  were  already  fo  familiar 
to  all  nations,  and  fo  univerlklly  received, 
that  they  were  unworthy,  for  that  very 
reafon,  to  be  delivered,  by  fo  great  a le- 
giflator, to  fo  peculiar  a people.  The 
church  of  Rome  has  ftruck  the  lecond 
commandment  quite  out  of  the  deca- 
logue, and  to  make  their  number  com- 
plete, hath  fplit  the  tenth  into  two.  The 
reafon  of  which  may  be  eafily  conceived. 

bECAMERIS,  a terra  ufed  by  fome  wfi- 
ters  upon  found,  to  denote  a tenth  part. 
See  the  article  Sound. 

DECAMERON,  a work  containing  the  ac- 
tions or  converfations  of  ten  days.  Boc- 
cacio’s  Decameron  confifts  ofone  hundred 
novels,  related  in  ten  days. 

DECAMPING,  in  military  affairs,  is  the 
marching. of  an  army  from  the  ground 
where  it  before  lay  encamped.  SeeXlAMP. 

DECAN,  a province  of  the  hilher  India, 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Gambaya,  or 
Guzurat,  on  the  north  ; by  Golconda 
and  Berar,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Vifapour,  on 
the  fouth ; and  hy  the  Indian  ocean  on 
the  weft.  Its  chief  inland  town  is  Au- 
rengabad,  and  upon  the  coaft  the  town  of 
Bombay. 

DECANDRIA,  in  the  iinnman  fyftem  of 
botany,  a clafs  of  plants,  the  great  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  which  is,  that  they  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  ten  ftamina 
in  each.  See  Botany,  Stamina,  fife.  . 

DECANTATION,  among  chemifts,  fefe. 

■ the  gently  pouring  off  a, liquor  from  its 
faces,  by  inclining  the  lip  or  canthus  of 
the  veffel  ; whence  the  name. 

The  defign  of  this  operation,  is  in, order 
to  have  the  liquor  free  from  the  fediment, 
which,  upon  ftanding,  it  lebs  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel. 

DECANUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  an  officer 
who  pi'cfided  over  ten  other  officers,  and 
was  head  of  thecontubernium,  orferjeant 
of  a file  of  foldiers. 

DECAPITE',  or  Deffait,  in  heraldry. 
See  the  article  Deffait. 

DECAPROTI,  decemprimi,  in  roman  an- 
tiquity, officers  for  gathering  the  tributes 
and  taxes. 

The  decaproti  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  dead,  or  to  anfwer  to  the  empe- 
5 R a tor 
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ror  for  the  quota  parts  of  fuch  as  died, 
out  of  tlieir  own  eltates. 

DFXASTYLE,  in  the  antient  arcliitec- 
tiii'e,  a building  with  an  ordonnance  of 
ten  columns  in  front,  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  was. 

DECEIT,  dolus,  in  law,  a fuhtile  trick,  or 
dei'ice,  to  which  may  be  added  all  man- 
ner of  craft  and  collufion,  or  underhand 
pi  aftice,  tiled  to  defraud  another,  -by  any 
means  whatever. 

Deceit  is  an  offence  both  by  common  law 
and  by  llatute.  Al  l praftices  of  defraud- 
ing. or  endeavouring  to  defraud,  another 
of  his  right,  are  punilhahle  by  fine  and 
imprifomnent,  and  fometimes  pillory, 
£fr.  and  there  is  a writ  called  JecepHone, 
that  lit-s  for  one  who  receives  injury  or 
damage,  &c, 

A writ  of  deceit  lies  againft  attornies, 
for  Ioffes  fuflained  by  their  default ; alfo 
againlt  Jiakefs,  brewers,  and  other  arti- 
ficers, for  not  felling  good  commodities, 
or  refu.fing  to  perform  a bargain  ; in  all 
•which  cafes,  they  are,  by  ftatute,  liable 
to  penalties  in  proportion  to  their  offence. 

DIvCElVED,  in  the  manege:  a horle  is 
faid  to  be  deceived,  upon  a demivault  of 
cue  or  two  treads,  when  working,  for 
inftaiice,  to  the  right,  and  not  having 
yet  fiuillied  above  half  the  demivault,  he 
is  prelfed  one  lime  or  motion  forwards, 
with  the  inner  leg,  and  then  is  put  to  a 
reprize  upon  the  left,  in  the  fame  cadence 
with  which  he  began  ; and  thus  he  re- 
gains the  place  where  the  demivault  had 
been  begun  to  the  right,  arid  works 'to  tile 
left : thus  a horfe  may  be  deceived  upon 
any  band. 

DhXKMBER,  in  chronology,  the  lall 
month  of  the  year,  conlifting  of  thirty- 
one  d.iys,  and  lb  called  as  being  the  tenth 
■month  in  the  roman  year,  which  com- 
rnenced  with  March.  S.ee  the  articles 
Yir.AR  and  Month. 

DECEMPEDA,  Jhhixwbc,  in  antiquity,  a 
rule  or  rod  divided  into  ten  feet,  each  of 
which  was  fubdivided  into  inches,  and 
thole  into  digits,  ufed  in  meafiiring  of 
land,  an<l,  by  architefls,  in  giving  the 
pioiier  dimenfions  and  proportions  to  the 
pai  ls  of  their  buildings. 

P'ECEM  TALES,  in  law,  a writ  thatiffues 
ditefled  to  the  (licrifF,  whereby  he  is 
commanded  to  make  a fupply  of  jury- 
men, where  a full  jury  does  not  appear 
on  a ti  i.d  at  bar. 

DECEMVIRI,  in  roman  antiquity,  ten 
magiltrates  chofen  annu.tlly  at  Rome,  to 


govern  the  commonwealth  inftead  of  con- 
fuls,  with  an  abfolute  power  to  draw  up 
and  make  laws  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  decemviri  had  all  the  enfigns 
and  honours  of  the  funSion,  and  the  reft 
had  the  like  in  their  turn,  during  the 
year  of  their  decemvirate.  In  them  was 
veiled  all  the  legiflative  authority  ever  en- 
joyed  by  the  kings,  or,  after  them,  by  the 
confuls.  It  was  the  decemviri  drew  up 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  thence 
esWed  leges  decemwr ales , which  were  the 
whole  of  the  roman  law,  for  a confidet- 
able  time. 

There  were  alfo  other  decemviri,  created- 
on  frequent  emergencies,  to  manage  and 
regulate  certain  affairs,  as  conducing 
colonies,  prefiding  at  fealls,  taking  care 
of  facrifices,  keeping  the  Cbyls  bpoks,  Sfc. 

DECENNALIA,  antient  roman  feftivals 
celebrated  by  the  emperors,  every  tenth 
year  of  their  reign,  with  facrifices,  games, 
and  largelTes  for  the  people.  The  em- 
peror Auguftus  firft  inftituted  thefe  for 
Icmnities,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by 
liis-fuccefTors  : at  the  fame  time  the  peo- 
jale  offered  up  vows  for  the  emperor,  and 
for  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  which 
vtiere  therefore  called  wta  decenndia, 
Augullus’s  view  in  eftabliffiing  tbe  decen- 
nalia  was  to  preferve  the  empire  and  tits 
fovereign  power  without  offence  or  re- 
ftraint  to  the  people. 

DECENNARY,  in  our  old  law-books, 
denotes  the  precinil  or  diftridl  of  ten  frU 
burghs.  See  the  next  article. 

DECENNIERS,  Deciners,  or  Dozt- 
NERs,  in  our  antient  law,  fuch  as  had 
the  overfight  of  ten  friburghs,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  king’s  peace,  the  IN 
mits  of  whofe  jurifdiiSlion  was  called  df- 
cenna. 

Thefe  feem  to  have  had  a great  authority 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  taking  cogni- 
zance of  caufes  within  their  circuits,  and 
redreffing  wrongs,  by  way  of  judgment, 
In  later  times,  the  word  came  to  fignify 
fuch  a perfon  as  by  oath  of  loyalty  to  his 
prince,  was  fettled  in  the  combination  ot 
fbciety  of  fuch  a dozein. 

DECEPTIONE,  in  law,  a writ  which  lies 
in  cafes  of  deceit.  See  Deceit. 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly  ufed 
in  refpefl  to  plants : thus,  the  calyx  ot 
cup  of  a flower  is  faid  to  be  deciduous, 
when  it  falls  along  with  the  flower-petalsi 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  perma- 
nent, when  it  remains  after  they  are  fallen. 
Again,  deciduous  leaves  arethofe  which 
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fall  in  autumn,  in  contradiftinflion  to 
thofe  of  the  ever-greens,  which  remain 
all  the  winter.  • 

PECIES  tantum,  in  law,  a writ  that 
lies  againft  a juror,  for  having  taken 
money  of  either  party  in  a fuit,  on  ac- 
count of  giving  his  verdift. 

This  writ  is  fo  called  b'ecaulfe  it  recovers 
ten  times  as  much  as  he  took.  Any  per. 
fon,  though  not  a party  in  the  fuit,  ma,y 
bring  this  writ  in  the  name  of  the  king 
and  himfelf,  and  recover  the  like  j one 
half  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the 
informer  or  profecutor,  which  aftion  the 
king  may  not  releafe  by  pardon,  after  it 
is  commenced. 

PECIL,  in  aftronomy,  an  afpeft  or  poii- 
tion  of  two  planets,  when  they  are  diftant 
from  each  other  a tenth  part  or  the  zodiac. 

PECIMAL  ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  com- 
puting by  decimal  fraftions, 

Pecimal  fraction,  that  whofe  deno- 
minator is  always  i,  with  one  or  more 
cyphers : thus,  an  unit  may  be  imagined 
to  be  equally  divided  into  lo  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  into  lo  more ; fo  that  by  a 
continual  decimal  fubdivifion  the  unit 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  lo, 
100,  1000,  equal  parts,  called  tenth, 
hundredth,  thoufandth  parts  of  an  unit. 
In  decimal  fraftions,  the  figures  of  the  nu- 
merator are  only  exprelTed,  the  denomina- 
tor being  omitted,  becaufe  it  is  known  to 
be  alvvays  an  unit  with  fo  many  cyphers  as 
there  are  places  in  the  numerator.  A deci- 
mal fraftion.is  diftinguiflied  from  an  inte- 
ger with  a point  prefixed,  as  for  .34 
&c.  The  fame 
is  obferved  in  mixed  numbers,  as  678.0 
for  678^1,  67.89  for  fiy-j-ol,  6-789  for 

Cyphers  at  the  right  hand  of  a decimal 
frafliorj  alter  not  its  value  j for  .5  or 
.50  or  .'cooo  is  each  of  them  of  the  lame 
value,  eqUaf-toT-S,  or  | : but  cyphers  at 
the  left  hand,  in  a decimal  fraftion,  de- 
creafe  the  value  in  a tenfold  proportion  ; 
for  .0^  is  Y'cr'5,  .005  -000^  is 

To6o'o» 

Decimal  fraflions  are  eafily  reduced  into 
a common  denominator,  by  making,  or 
even  fuppofing,  all  of  them  to  confift  of 
the  fame  number  of  places;  fo  .3,  .45, 
.067,  .0089,  may  be  written  thus,  .3000 
.4500,  ,0670,  .0089  ; all  which  confin- 
ing of  four  places,  their  common  deno- 
minator is  an  unit  with  four  cyphers, 
namely  10000, 

Addition  and  fubtraflion  of  decimals  are 

•he  fame  as  in  whole  numbers,  when-  the 


places  of  the  fame  denomination  are  feC 
under  one  another,  as  in  the  following 
examples  t 

To  J4-*5  From  16.5 

Add.  3.oz5  Subtrail:  .125 

Sum  3^.276  Rem.  76.375 

In  multiplication  the  work  is  the  fame  as 
in  whole  numbers,  only  in  the  produft, 
feparate,  with  a point,  fo  many  figures 
to  the  right  hand  as  there  are  fraflional 
places  both  in  the  multiplicand  and  mul- 
tiplier; then  all  the  figures  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  point  make  the  whole  number, 
and  thofe  on  the  right  a decimal  frailion. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  there  be  not  fo 
many  figures  in  the  produil,  as  ought  to 
be  feparated  by  the  preceding  rule,  then 
place  cyphers  at  the  left,  to  complete  the 
number,  as  may  be  feen  in  Example  V. 
Ex.  I.  Mult.  456  Ex.  II.  Mult.  45.6 
by  at, 3 by  21.3 

1368  Pr'odua  971.28 

4s6 

91a 

Prqdua  9712.8 

Examp.  III.  Multiply  436 


by  0.213 
Produft  97.128 
Example  IV.  Multiply  45.6 
by  0.213 
Produft  9.7128 
Ex.  V.  Multiply  0.045P 

by  0-213 

Produft  0.0097128 
In  divifion  the  work  is  the  fame  as  Ji* 


whole  numbers,  only  in  the  quotient,  Je- 
parale,  with  a point,-  fo  many  figures  to 
the  right  hand  for  a decimal  fraftion,  as 
there  are  fraftional  places  in  the  dividend, 
more  than  in  the  divifor,  becaufe  there 
mull  be  fo  many  fraaional  places  in  the 
divifor  and  quotient  together,  as  ther& 
are  ^ the  dividend. 

As  "divifion  of  decimal  fra6lions  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  efpecially  with  regard  to 
the  value  af  the  figures  of  the  quotient, 
we  ffiall  here, 'give  a general  rule  for  afcer- 
taining  their  values,  -viz. 

Rule,  place  the  firft  multiple  of  the  divi- 
for under  the  dividend,  as  in  operations 
of  common  divifion  ; then  will  the  unit’s 
place  of  this  multiple  ftand  under  ftich  a 
place  of  the  dividend,  as  the  fii  ll  fignifi- 
pnt  figure  of  the  quotient  is  to  be  ; that 
is,  the  firft  fignificant  figure  of  the  quo- 
tient will,  be  of  the  fame  name,  or  value, 
with  the  figure  of  the  dividend  which  (lands 
above  the  unit’s  place  of  the  multiple. 

This- 
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Example  I. 
8.‘t5)295-75(35 
^5-3  5 
4225 
4215 


This  role  will  hold  in  all  cafes,  i.  When 
the  number  of  decimals  are  equal  in 
the  divilbr  and  .dividend,  the  quotient 
will  be  integers,  or  whole  numbers : 
for  placing  the  firft  multiple  of  the  divi- 
for  under  tl^e  dividend, 
according  to  the  rule, 
(Exam.  I.)  the  unit’s 
place  5,  is  found  to 
fland  under  9, the  place 
oftensinthe  dividend; 
fo  that  3,  the  firft  fi- 
gure of  the  quotient,  mult  be  tens  alfo, 
and  5,  the  next  figure,  units.  2.  When 
the  number  of  decimals  in  the  dividend, 
exceed  thofe  in  the  divifor,  as  in  Ex- 
_ , ample  II.  where  2, 

Example  II.  , he  unit’s  place  of 

S4'3)7  °'5t  jhg  j^^hiple  of  the 

divifor,  ftands  un- 
der 8,  the  place  of 
tens  of  the  dividend  ; whence  3,  the  firft 
figure  of  the  quotient,  mutt  be  tens  alfo  ; 
and  2,  the  next  figure,  units;  fo  that 
the  remaining  figures,  12,  .rnuft  be  deci- 
mals. This  is  done,  more  fliortly,  by 
making  as  many  figures,  of  the  quotient 
tfecimals,  as  there  are  more  decimal  places 
in  the  dividend  than  in  the  divifor.  3. 
When  there  ai.e  not  fo  many  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend,  as  there  are  in  the 
divifor,  cyphers  muft  be  added  to  the 
sight  baud, of  the  dividend,  to  make  them 
equal;  thus,  to  divide  192.1  by.y. 684, 

_ , ttt  as  in  Example  III. 

Example  III. 

7.  84)192, 100(25  jjiake  the  decimals 
equal  ; and,  by  the 
38420  above  rule,  the  quo- 

384^0  tient  25  will  be  found 

to  be  integers,  as  5, 
the  place  of  units,  ftands  under  g,  the 
place  of  tens.  4.  If  after  divifion  there 
are  not  fo  many  figures  in  the  quotient 
as  there  ought  to  be  decimal  parts,  fup- 
p!v  this  detefl  by  prefixing  cyphers  to  the 
quotient  found : thus,  in  Example  IV. 

Examnle  TV  quotient  by  di- 

, ^ ,7  „ vilion  IS  found  to 

9J7)7.254P.6(-0°75S  be  758  ; and,  by 
the. above  rule,  the 
firft  figure,  7, 
ought  to  ftand  in  the  decimaf  place  of 
thoufandths,  which  it  is  made  to  do  by  . 
{rrefixing  two  cyphers. 

Vulgar  traftions  are  reduced' to  decimals 
of  the  lame  value,  by  dividing  the  nume- 
rator by  the  denominator. 

-i-i.  T I'O  ' 3 3 '3.00 

.Thus,  — =.5, and  ic-;i — =;  ,75, 

? » 4;  ;:4 


a.oobooOjSfc. 

7~  7 


:.28s7I4,  nearly. 


Decimal  scales  are  thofe. which:are  de-- 
cimally  divided. 

DECIMATION,  a punl(hmentinfli£led  by 
the  Romans  on  fuch  foldiers  as, quitted 
their  ppft,  or  behaved  themfelvss  coward- 
ly in  the  field.  . The  names  of  all  the 
guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or  helmet, 
and  as  many  were  drawn  out  as  made 
the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  number,  and 
thefe  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the 
others  faved. 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  finding  the 
alphabet  of  a cipher.  See  Cipher. 
Every  language  has,  befides  the  form  of 
its  charaflers,  fomething  peculiar  in  the 
place,  order,  combination,  frequency, 
and  number  .of  the  letters  ; to  all  which 
particular  regard  is  to  be  had  in  decipher- 
ing.  In  ail  languages,  however,  the 
following  rules  ought  to  be  obferved  : j. 
One  word  is  to  be  compared  with  an- 
other, that  their  refemblance  and  differ- 
ence may  be  known.  3.  No  word  can 
be  without  a vowel.  3.  A word  of  one 
letter  is  alvyays  a vowel,  or  a confonant 
with  an  apoftrophe.  4.  The  vowels  re- 
cur  much  more  frequently  than  the  con- 
fonants.  5.  Double  vowels  may  be  at  the 
beginning  of  a word,  but  not  double  con- 
fonants.  6.  Double  cliaraflers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a word  are  always  vowels, 
7.  Short  words  of  two  or  three  letters 
have  two  or  three,  or  one  or  two  confo- 
nants.  8.  The  vowels  are  tlierelore  moll 
eafily  learned  from  thefliort  words  which 
are  to  be  firft  confidered  by  the  decipher- 
er. 9.  If  double  charaflers  are  preceded 
by  a fingle  letter,  the  letter  is  a vowel. 
10.  In  languages  abounding  with  diph- 
thongs one  vowel  is  often  joined  with  an- 
other. 1 1.  The  letter  that  precedes ' or 
follows  double  confonants,  is,  if  a confo- 
nant, always  one  of  the  liquids,  /,  m,  «,  r. 
12.  If  two  diffei'ent  charaflers  occur,  of 
which  the  latter  is  often  conjoined  with 
various  letters,  and  the  former  is  never 
found  either  by  itfelf,  or  followed  by  any 
other  letter,  thofe  two  are  jK,  13.  Thefe 
letters  qu  are  always  followed  by  a vowel. 
14.  One  vowel  recurs  more  frequently 
than  another,  as  do  the  confonants,  ac- 
cording to  the  language,  (Sc. 

DECISE,  a town  of  the  Orleanois,  in 
France,  fituated  on  the  river  Loire,  about 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nevers : eaft 
long.  3°  32',  and  north  lat.  46°  40'. 

DECK  of  'a  Jhip  is  a planked- floor  from 
ftem  toftern,  upon  which  tlie  guns  lie, 

and 
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and  where  the  men  walk  to  and  fro. 

(Jreat  fliips,  have  three  decksj  firih,  fe- 
cond'>  and  third,  beginning  to  count  from 
the  iow'ermbft. 

Half  deck  reaches  from  the  main-mail  to 
the  .ftem  of  the  (hip. 

Quarter-deck  is  that  aloft  the  fteerage, 
reaching  to  the  round-houfe. 

Fltidi-deck  is.  that  which  lies  even  in  a 
right  line  fore  and  aft,  from  Item  to  Hern; 
A rope-deck  is  that  made  of  cordages,  in- 
terwoven and  (Iretched  over  a velTel,  thro’ 
which  it  is.eafy  to  annoy  an  enemy,  who 
comes  to  board  her.  They  are  little  ufed 
but  by  fmall  velfels,  to  defend  them  from 
privateers. 

DECKENDORF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in 

' Germany,  (ituated  on  the  Danube,  about 
thirty-ieven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Raiifbon : 
call  longitude  13“,  and  north  latitude 
4°43'- 

DECLAMATION,  a fpeech  made  in  pub- 
lic, in  the  tone  and  manner  of  an  ora- 
tion, uniting  the  exprellion  of  aftion  to 
the  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  order 
to  give  the  fentiment  its  full  impreffion 
upon  the  mind. 

Among  the  Greeks,  declamation  was  the 
art  of  fpeaking  indifferently  on  all  fub- 
jefls,  and  on  all  (ides  of  a quellion. 
With  us  it  is  reltrained  to  certain  exer- 
cifes  which  fcholars  perform,  to  teach 
them  to  fpeak  in  public. 

DECL.AR.ATION,  in  law,  is  a formal 
fliewing  in  writing  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint of  the  plaintiff,  in  an  aflion  againft 
the  defendant,  where  the  plaintiff  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  received  fome  injury.  This 
declaration  ought  to  be  plain  and  certain, 
becaufe  it  impeaches  the  defendant  and 
obliges  him  to  anfwer  thereto.  It  is  alfo 
an  expofition  of  the  writ,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  time,  circumftances,  &c,  and 
mud  be  true  as  well  as  clear,  for  the 
court  will  not  take  things  in  it  by  impli- 
cation ! and  it  lets  forth  the  names  both 
of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  the  nature 
and  caufe  of  the  aflion,  &c.  and  the  da- 
mage received. 

Declaration,  in  an  aflion  real,  is  termed  a 
count.  See  the.  article  Count. 

Declaration  io  alfoufed  for  aconfelEon 
which  the  quakers  are  obliged  to  make  and' 
fubfcribe,  ir.ltead  of  the  oaths  of  fupre- 
inacy,  fefc.  See  Affir.mation. 

Declaration,  a term  of  the  cullom- 
houfe,  and  of  commerce  in  France,  con- 
tains a particular  account  or  invoice  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  bales,  &c. 


brought  to  the  offices  for  entrance  inward 
dr  outward. 

DECLENSION,  in  grammar,  an  Inflexion 
of  nouns  according  to  their  divers  c.ales, 
as  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  &c.  It 
is  a different  thing  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages, vvhicli  have  not  properly  any 

1 cafes,  from  what  it  is  In  the  antient  gretk 
and  iatin.  With  refpefl  to  languages, 
where  the  nouns  admit  of  changes,  ei- 
ther in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  dr 
ending,  dcclenfion  is  properly  the  expref- 
fion  of  all  thofe  changes  in  a certain  or- 
der, and  by  certain  degrees  called  cafes. 
With  regard  to  languages,  where  the 
nouns  do  not  admit  of  changes  in  th'e 
fame  number,  declenfion  is  the  expreffion 
of  the  different  dates  a noun  is  in,  and 
the  different  relations  it  has  ; which  diffe- 
rence of  relations  is  marked  by  particles, 
and  called  articles,  as  a,  the,  of,  to, from, 
by,  Sec.  See  Article. 

Declension  of  a difeafe  is  when  it  is  pall 
its  height. 

DECLINATION,  in  a'ftronoray,  the  dif- 
tance  of  any  celedidl  objefl  from  the 
equinoftial,  either  northward  or  fouth- 
ward.  It  is  either  true  or  apparent,  ac- 
cording as  the  real  or  apparent  place  of 
the  objefl  is  confidered. 

The  declination  being  an  arfih  of  a fe- 
condary  of  the  equinoCial  intercepted  be- 
tween a given  point  and  the  equinoflial,' 
and  perpendicular  to  the  fame,  the  de- 
clination of  a dar,  fife,  is  found  in  the 
following  manner.  Fird  obferve  the  al- 
titude off  the  pole  ; as  P R (plate  LXVII. 
fig.  6.)  this  fubtrafled  from  90°,  gives 
the  height  of  the  equator  A H ; then  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  dar  H D being 
obferved,  if  it  be  greater  than  the  altitude 
of  the  equator  A H,  the  latter  fubtrafled 
from  the  former,  leaves  the  declination 
northward  AD:  or  if  the  altitude  of 
the  dar  H T be  lefs  than  that  of  the 
equator  A H,  the  former  fubtrafled  from 
the  latter,  leaves  the  declination  fputh- 
ward  T A.  If  the  dar  be  in  the  qua- 
drant Z R,  then  the  lead  altitude  M R, 
fubtrafled  from  the  altitude  of  the  pole 
P R,  leaves  the  didance  froin  the  pole 
PM;  which  fubtrafled  again  from  the 
quadrant  PQ_,  leaves  the  declination 
MQ.^ 

By  this  method  are  condrufled  the  tables 
of  declination  of  the  fixed  dars,  given 
us  by  Ricciolus  and  Dechales.  ■ 

To  find  the  fun’s  or  dar’s  declination  by 
the  globe,  bring  the  fun’s  place,  or  the 
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ftar,  to  the  meridian,  and  the  degrees 
from  the  eqiiinoftial  there  reckoned,  ei- 
ther north  or  fouth,  are  the  declination  at 
noon. 

The  greateft  declination  of  the  fun,  or 
of  the  ecliptic,  is  commonly  computed 
as®  30'.  See  Ecliptic. 

Circle  ^Declination,  See  the  article 
Circle. 

Ref  ration  of  the  Declination.  Seethe 
article  Refraction. 

De  clination^  the fed-compafs,  or  needle, 
is  its  variation  from  the  true  meridian 
of  anyplace.  See  Variation. 

D E c LI  N at  1 0 N ^ a nuall  or  plane  for  dials 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  ei- 
ther between  the  plane  and  the  prime  Ver- 
tical circle,  if  you  reckon  it  from  the  eafl: 

"or  weft ; or  elfe  between  the  meridian 
and  the  plane,  if  you  account  it  from 
north  or  fouth.  There  are  many  ways 
given  by  authors  for  finding  the  declina- 
tion of  a plane,  of  which  all  thofe  that 
depend  upon  the  magnetic  needle  deferve 
to. he  fufpcfiled-on  many  accounts.  The 
common  method,  by  finding  the  fiin’s 
horizontal  diftance  from  the  pole  of  the 
: plane,  is  fubje£l  to  many  errors  and  dif- 
ficulties. The  way  therefore  we  would 
recommend  as  the  belt  for' finding  the'de- 
clination  of  a plane,  is  by  a declinator. 

See  the  next  article. 

DECLltJATOR,  or  Declinatory,  an 
inftfument  contrived  for  taking  the  decli- 
nations, inclinations,  arid  feclinations  of 
planes.  It  is  conftrufled  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:' on  a fquare  wooden  board, 

A BCD  (plate  LXVII.  fig.  7.'  n®  i.) 
defcribe  a i'emicircle  A ED,  and  divide 
the  two  quadrants  AE  and  ED  into 
90“,  each  beginning  from  E,  as  in'the 
figure:  then  having  fixed  a pin  in  the 
center  F,  fit  a ruler  H I upon  the  fame, 
moveable  thereon,  with  a box  and  ne'edle 
K.  (ihid.  n°  z.)  In  order  to  take  the  de- 
clination of  a plane,  apply  the  fide  AD 
to  the  plane  propbfed,  asMN  fibid.  n" 

3.)  arid  move  the  ruler' F'G,  with  the 
compafs  G,  about  the  center  F,  till  the 
needle  reft  upon'the  line  of  the  magneti- 
cal  tneridian  of  the  place:  if  the  ruler 
"cut  the.quadrant  in  E,  theplane  is  either 
dire’flly’ northern  or  foutheTrii  but  if  it 
cut  betvyeen  D and  E,  the  plane-declines 
to  the- weft;  and  if  between  A and  E, 
to  the  eaft,'  by  lire  quantity  of  the  angle 
GFE. 

Would  you  take  the  inclinations  and  re- 
clinations  of  planes  with  this- inftrument, 
iiiftead  of  the  ruler  and  -needl#,  a thread 
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with  a plummet  is'fitted  on  a pin' in  flu 
center  P ; then  the  fide  B C of  the  dt 
ciinator  A B C D (ibid,  n*  4.)  being  an,' 
plied  to  the, propofed  plane,  as  IL  if 
the  plum  ■ line  .FG  cut  the  femicirde 
A E D in  the . point  E,  the  plane  is  ho- 
rizoritalj  or  if  it  cut  the  quadrant  ED 
in  any  point  at  G,  then ' will  E F G be 
the  angle  of  inclination  : daftly,  if  apply, 
ing  the  fide  A B to  the  plane,  the  plmi. 
met  cut  E,  the  plane  is  vertical.  lienee' 
if  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  inclination 
be  compared  with  the  elevation  of  tbj 
pole  and  equator,  it  is  eafily  known  whe- 
ther the  plane  be  ‘inclined  or  reclined 
See  Inclination  and  Reclination." 
DECLINING  DIALS,  thofe  which  do  not 
■face  direftly  any  of  the  four  cardinal 
points.  See  the  article  Dial, 
DEdLIVIS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle  other- 
wife  called  obliquus  defeendens.  See  the 
article  OBLic^yus.  ^ 
DECLIVITY  denotes  juft  the  reverie  of 
acclivity.  See  Acclivity. 
DECOCTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  boiling 
flmples,  or  other  drugs,  in  order  to  ex- 
traft  their  virtues  for  fome  medicinal  pur. 

pofe.  The  general  fubjefts  of  decoflion 
are  animals  and  vegetables,  and  fomc- 
tfmes  minerals,  as  antimony  and  quick- 
filver.  The  liquors  which  ferve  to  boil 
them,  are  water,  wine,  vinegar,  milk, 
and  whey. 

Decoflion  is  moftly  employed  about  bah 
famics,  detergents,  and  cathartics ; for 
it  is  not  fo  proper  for  cephalics,  &e.  be- 
cailfe  it  exhales  the  more  volatile  parts, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  all  thofe  ingre- 
dients confift.  The  harder  bodies,  as 
woods,  dried  roots,  SPr.  require  moll 
boiling;  but  herbs  arid  feeds  need  only 
be  fcalded.  All  thofe  decoflions  which 
are  reftringent,  and  moft  of  the  cathartics, 
may,  for  greater  elegance,  be  clarified ; 
but  all  filch  as  are  emollient,  and  in- 
tended  to  confift  of  the  foft  and  mucila- 
ginous parts  of  fimples,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  fo  managed. 

DECOLLATION,  beheading,  a term  fre- 
quently ufed  in  the  phrafe,  decollation  of 
. St.  John  Baptift,  which  denotes'  a paint- 
ing reprefenting  the  Baptift’s  head  ftruck 
off  from  the  body. 

Decomposite  leaf,  one  whofepetioie 

is  twice  divided  before  it  gives  rife  to  the 
leaf. 

decomposition,  in  chemiftry  and 
pharmacy,  the  recluftion  of  a body  into 
its -principles  or  component  parts.  See 
the  article  Analysis. 


DECO- 
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PECORATION,  in  architeflure,  is  ufed 
for  whatever  adorns  a building,  either 
withoiitfide  or  within.  The  orders  of  ar- 
chitefture  contribute  a great  deal  to  the 
decoration ; but  then  the  feveral  parts 
of  thofe  orders  muft  have  their  juft  pro- 
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portion, 


charafters  and  ornaments,  o- 


therwife  the  fineft  order  will  bring  confu- 
lion  rather  than  richnefs.  See  Corin- 
thian, Composite,  &c.  orders. 
Decorations,  in  churches,  are  paintings, 
felloons,  vafes,  &c.  occalionally  applied 
(0  the  walls,  but  with  fuch  difcretion  as 
not  to  deftroy  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 
ai'chitefture,  as  is  pradlifed  in  Italy  at 
the  folemn  feafts.  See  the  article  Fes- 
toon, Vase,  &c.  ■ 

Decoration  alfo  fignifies  the  fcenes  of 
theatres.  See  the  article  Scene. 

In  operas  and  other  theatrical  perform- 
ances, they  muft  be  often  changed,  in 
conformity  to  the  fubjeft. 

DECORTICATION,  the  fame  with  bark- 
ing of  trees,  See  Barking, 

DECORUM,  in  architeflure,  is  the  fuit- 
ablenefs  of  a building,  and  the  feveral 
parts  and  ornaments  thereof,  to  the  fta- 
tion  and  occafion. 

Vitruyias  is  very  exaflin  this  point,  and 
gives  rules  exprefly  for  the  appropriating 
the  feVeral  orders  to  their  natural  cha- 
racters. 

Decorum  is  ufed  by  fome  to  fignify  the 
obferving  a due  refpeft  between  the  in- 
habitant and  habitation.  Whence  Pal- 
ladioconcludes  that  the  principal  entrance 
mult  never  be  regulated  by  any  certain 
dimenfions,  but  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  perfon  who  is  to  live  in  it. 

DECOUPLE',  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as  un- 
coupled t thus,  a chevron  decouple,  is  a 
chevron  wanting  fo  much  of  it  towards 
the  point,  that  the  two  ends  Hand  at  a 
diftance  from  one  another,  being  parted 
and  uncoupled. 

DECOURS,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with 
decrement.  See  Decrement. 

DECOY,  a place  made  for  catching  wild- 
fowl. Hence, 

Decoy-duck  is  a duck  that  flies  abroad, 
and  lights  into  company  of  wild  ones, 
which  by  her  allurements  Ihe  draws  into 
the  decoy. 

decree,  an  order  made  by  a fuperior 
power,  for  the  regulation  of  an  inferior, 

Decree,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a determina- 
tion that  the  emperor  pronounces  upon 
hearing  a particular  caufe  between  plain- 
tiff and  defendant. 

Decrees  of  councils  are  the  laws  made  by 
VOL.II. 


them,  to  regulate  the  doflrine  and  policy 
of  the  church. 

Decrees  in  chancery,  are  the  determina- 
tions of  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  a full 
hearing  of  the  merits  of  a caufe. 
DECREET,  in,  the  law  of  Scotland,  a fi- 
nal decree  or  judgment  of  the  lords  of 
feflion,  from  which  an  appeal  only  lies 
to  parliament,  where  we  find  them  but  . 
too  often  reverfed  ; a circnmftance  furely 
not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  auguft 
bench,  from  whence  the  appeal  lies. 
DECREMENT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the 
wane  of  the  moon  from  the  full  to  the 
new.  See  the  article  Moon. 

The  moon  in  this  ftate  is  called  moon  de- 
creffant,  or  in  decour^ ; and  when  borne 
in  coat-armour,  faces  to  the  left  fide  of 
' the  efcutcheon,  as  flie  doe's  to  the  right 
fide  when  in  the  increment.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Crescent. 

Decrepitation,  in  chemiftry,  the 

adl  of  calcining  fait  over  the  fire,  till  it 
ceafe  to  crackle.  The  defign  of  this  is  to 
free  the  fait  from  fiiperfluous  moifture  s 
but  as  it  is  thereby  rendered  porous,  and 
apt  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it 
muft  always  be  kept  very  cldfe  afterwards^ 
left  theairfliould  moiften  it  anew. 

This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  crackling 
of  the  falts  during  the  operation. 
DECRETAL,  ’in  the  canon-law,  a letter 
of  a pope,  determining  fame  point  of 
queftion  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law.  The 
decretals  compofe  the  fecond  part  of  the 
canon-laWi  The  firft  genuihe  one  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  learned  as  iitch,  is 
a letter  of  pope  Siricius,  written  in  the 
year  385,  to  Himerus  bifhop  of  Tarra- 
gona, in  Spain,  concerning  fome  difor- 
ders  which  had  crept  into  the  churches  of 
Spain.  Gracian  publiftied  a colleftion  of 
decretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances 
made  by  the  popes,  till  the  year  iiydi 
' Gregory  IX.  in  1227,  following  the  ex- 
ample  of  Theodofius  and  juftinian,  form- 
ed a conftitution  of  his  own,  collefting 
into  one  body  all  the  decifions,  and  all 
the  caufes,  which  ferved  to  advance  the 
papal  power:  which  Colleflion  of  decre- 
tals was  called  the  pentateuch,  becaufe  it 
contains  five  books. 

DECUMANA,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  ve- 
ry large  fliields,  otherwife  called  albelia* 
ufed  by  the  Albenfes,  a nation  of  the 
Marfi. 

DECUMANNI  dentes,  in  heraldry,  the 
fame  with  dancette.  See  Dan  CETTE. 
DECUPLE  PROPORTION,  that  of  ten  to 
one.  See  the  article  Proportion. 

« S ' - DECURIG, 
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DECURIO,  in  roman  antiquity,  a com- 
mander of  ten  men  in  the  army,  or  the 
chief  of  a decury.  See  Decury, 
Decurio  municipalis,  a name  given  to 
the  fenators  of  the  roman  colonies. 
Decurio,  as  appears  from  an  infcription 
in  Grnter,  was  alfo  a name  given  to  cer- 
tain priefts,  intended  for  particular  facri- 
fices  or  other  religious  ceremonies.  Stni- 
vius  conjefifures  that  their  name  was  de- 
rived from  their  affifting  at  the  facrifices 
of  private  families  and  houfes. 
DECURRENT  leaf,  one  which  adheres 
immediately  to  theftalkof  a plant,  with- 
out any  pedicle,  and  which  has  its  lower 
part  extended,  and  running  a little  way 
along  the  branch. 

DECURY,  ten  perfons  ranged  under  one 
chief,  or  leader,  called  the  decurio.  See 
the  article  Decurio. 

The  Ionian  cavalry  was  divided  into 
decuries,  which  were  fubdivilions  of  a 
century,  each  century  containing  ten  de- 
curies. 

DECUSSATION,  a term  in  geometry,  op- 
tics, and  anatomy,  fignifying'the  crofling 
of  any  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  when 
they  meet  in  a point,  and  then  go  on  fe- 
parafely  from  one  another. 
DECUSSORIUM,  a furgeon’s  inftrument, 
which,  by  preflipg  gently  on  the  dura 
mater,  caufes  an  evacuation  of  the  pus 
colkffed  between  the  cranium  and  the 
before-mentioned  membrane,  through  the 
perforation  made  by  the  trepan. 
DEDDINGTON,  a market-town  of  Ox- 
fordlliire,  about  fifteen  miles  .north  of 
Oxford  ! weft  longitude  i°  ao'i  and  north 
latitude  51’  55', 

DEDHAM,  a market-town  of  Eflex,  about 
thirty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Chelms- 
ford: eaft  longitude  1®  10',  and  north 
latitude  5a'’  5'. 

DEDI,  in  conveyances,  imports  a warranty 
given  to  a feoffee  and  his  heirs.  See  the 
article  Warranty.  , 

DEDICATION,  a folemn  devoting,  or 
letting  apart,  any  perfon  or  thing,  to  the 
fei  vice  of  God,  and  the  purpofes  of  reli- 
gion. See  Consecration. 

Dedication  of  a temple  was  performed  by 
the  heathens  in  the  following  manner  : 
early  in  the  morning,  on  the  day  of  de- 
dication, the  college  of  the  pontiffs  and 
other  orders  met,  with  a great  crowd  of 
people  ; and  furrounding  the  temple,  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  the  veftal  virgins 
holding  branches  of  olive-trees  in  their 
hands,  fprinkled  the  outfide  of  the  temple 


with  luftral  water  ; then  the  perfon  wlji) 
confecrated  the  temple,  being  theofficeof 
fome  great  magiftrate,  as  praetor,  cen- 
for,  &c.  drew  near  the  gate,  with  a pon- 
tiff  at  his  fide,  to  fliew  him  the  ceremo. 
nies  j and  holding  with  one  hand  Hk 
Cde-poft  of  the  gate,  fpoke  thus  : Ailes 
ades,  Lucelle,  (for  example)  dtim  dedki 
templum  hoc,  ut  niihi  praeatis,  pojlemijtit 
teneaiis.  Then  the  pontiff, ' holding  tlit 
ceremonial  in  his  band,  pronounced  aloud 
the  form  of  the  coni'ecration,  which  tlij 
confecrating  perfon  repeated  after  him 
and  the  ceremony  vvas  expreffed  in  thefe 
words,  folemnia  -verba  praemte  ponlifii 
effari.  After  which  they  confecrated  tlit 
court  of  the  tempiei  by  facrificing  a beal), 
whole  entrails  Were  laid  on  an  altar  of 
green  turf ; then,  having  taken  the  ftatue 
of  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  confecrated 
they  anointed  it  with  oil,  and  laid  it  on  a 
pillow,  rubbed  with  oil  : the  ceremonies 
being  over,  the  confecrating  perfon  had 

an  infcription,  containing  his  name,  qua. 
lity,  and  the  year  of  the  confecration,  fet 
upon  the  temple.  This  dedication  wag 
to  be  authorized  by  the  fenate  and  people, 
and  the  college  of  pontiffs  was  to  give 
their  confent  to  it. 

Feaji  of  Dedication,  an  anniverfary  felil- 
val  among  the  Jews,  in  memory  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  who  repaired  and  dedicated 
anew  the  temple  and  altar,  which  had 
been  plundered  and  profaned  by  Antic- 
chus  Epiphanes.  It  was  obferved  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Cifleu,  and  continued 
eight  days. 

Fhe  feaji  »f  Dedication,  or  rather  the 
feaft  of  a faint,  or  patron  of  a church, 
called  in  our  law-books  dedicare,  was  ce- 
lebrated not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  but  by  thofe  of  all  the  neighbouring 
villages,  who  reforted  thither;  and  fiioh 
affemblies  were  authorifed  by  the  king, 
The  cuflom  is  ftill  retained  in  Ibrae 
places,  under  the  name  of  wakes,  or 
vigils. 

Dedication,  in  matters  of  literature,  the 
infcribing  a book,  poem,  play,  or  the 
like,  to  fome  perfon  of  diftinftion,  ferv- ' 
ing  both  as  a proteflion  to  the  piece,  and 
a mark  of  the  author’s  refpeft  for  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work. 
Conringius  has  publiihed  a colleftion  of 
dedications,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe 
employed  in  this  way,  as  containing  ma- 
ny obfervations  relative  to  divinity,  hi- 
ftory,  phyfics,  &c.  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent fubjefls  of  the  books.  He  has  fub- 
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joined  the  prefaces  and  dedications  of  Pu- 
teanus,  publifned  by  hiinfelf  under  the 
title  of  Poinpae  Profphoneticse. 

We  cannot  help  oblerving,  that  dedica;- 
tions  partake  much  of  the  nature  of  pa- 
gegyric,  being  not  only  written  in  a 
pompous  and  florid  (file,  but  full  of  the 
praifes  of  the  patron.  See  the  article 
Panegyric. 

One  of  the  moft  Angular  dedications  we 
ever  met  with,  and  for  which  the  author 
makes  a very  good  apology,  is  that  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  Hiftory  of 
Birds  i it  runs  thus : 

T O 

GOD, 

The  ONE  Eternal  1 the  IncomprehenAble ! 
the  Omniprefent ! Omnifcient,  and  Al- 
mighty Creator  of  all  things  that  ex- 
ift!  from  Orbs  immenforably  great,  to  the 
ininuteft  Points  of  Matter,  this  Atom 
is  Dedicated  and  Devoted,  with  all  pof- 
fible  Gratitude,  Humiliation,  Worlhip, 
and  the  higheft  Adoration,  both  of  Body 
and  Mind,  by 

his  moft  reflgned,  low, 

and  humble  Creature, 

George  Edwards. 

DEDIMUS  POTESTATEM,  in  law,  a com- 
miflion  granted  to  one  or  more  perfons, 
for  the  forwarding  and  difpatching  fome 
aft  appertaining  to  a judge,  or  fome 
court;  as  to  take  anfwers  in  chancery, 
depofitions  of  witneffes  in  a caufe  depend- 
ing in  that  court,  and  levy  a fine  in  the 
common  pleas,  fife,  where  perfons  live  in 
the  country,  or  cannot  travel. 

DEDUCTION,  in  commerce,  a fubtraft:- 
ing  or  retrenching  a little  fum  paid;  from 
a greater  remaining  yet  unpaid, 

DEDUTTIONE,  in  mufic,  a name  given 
to  the  riling  of  the  voice,  in  pronouncing 
the  fyllables  rrf,  re,  )m,fa,fol,  la-,  quia 
per  has  deducitur  ‘vox  ; in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  reduftio,  when  the  voice  defeends 
hy  thde  la,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re,ut-,  quia  per 
has  rcducitur  ‘vox. 

DEE,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers,  as  that  on 
which  Chefter  ftands,  that  whereon  Aber- 
deen ftands,  fife.  See  the  articles  Ches.- 
TER  and  Aberdeen. 

DEED,  an  inffrument  written  on  paper  or 
parchment,comprehending  fome  contraft, 
bargain,  or  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties thereto,  in  relation  to  the  matter 
therein  contained. 


The  validity  of  a deed  confifts  in  three 
principal  things,  ‘viz.  writing,  fealing, 
and  delivery.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
deeds,  ‘viz.  deeds  indented,  and  deeds 
poll ; which  names  chiefly  import  the 
fliape  of  them,  the  one  being  cut  in  and 
out  at  top,  and  the  other  plain.  A deed 
indented  confifts  of  two  or  more  pans ; 
for  there  are  tripartite,  quadripartite, 
quinquepartite,  fife,  deeds,  in  which  re- 
fpeftive  deeds  it  is  exprelTed;  that  the  par- 
ties thereto  have  interchangeably  fet  their 
hands  and  feals.  The  reafon  of  indent- 
ing is,  that  whereas  the  feveral  parties 
have  each  of  them  one,  thi  indenture 
may  make  it  appear,  that  they  belong  to 
one  and  the  fame  contraft,  by  their  tally- 
ing. The  feveral  parts  of  deeds  by  in- 
denture appertain  to  the  feofler,  grantor, 
or  leffor,  &c.  as  to  one  part;  the  feoffee, 
grantee',  or  leflee,  of  another  part ; and 
fome  other  perfons,  as  tru.rtees,  a third, 
fife.  All  the  parts  of  an  indented  deed, 
in  law,  are  judged  to  make  but  one  en- 
tire deed,  yet  each  part  is  of  as  great  force 
as  all  the  parts  together. 

A deed  poll  is  that  which  confifts  only 
of  one  part,  without  being  indented.  It 
is  ufed  where  a grantor,  or  vender  in  a 
bill  of  fale,  fife,  only  feals  : there  is  no 
need  of  a counterpart,  the  nature  of  the 
contraft  being  fuch,  that  it  requires  no 
covenant  from  the  grantee. 
DEEMSTERS,  or  Demsters.  Allcon- 
troyerfics  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  are  decided 
without  procefs,  writings,  or  any  charges, 
by  certain  judges,  chofen  yearly  from 
among  themfelves,  called  deemfters  j 
there  being  two  of  them  for  each  divifion 
of  the  ifland  : they  fit.  judges  in  all  courts, 
either  for  life  or  property;  and,  with  the 
advice  of  the  twenty-four  keys,  declare 
what  is  law,  in  uncommon  emergencies. 
DEEP  sea-line,  or  Dip-sea-line,  in 
the  fea-language,  a fmail  line  to  found 
with,  fome  an  hundred  and  fifty  fathom 
long,  with  a hollow  plummet  at  the  head, 
and  tallow  put  into  it,  to  bring  up  (tones, 
gravel,  fand,  (hells,  and  the  like,  from 
the  bottom,  in  order  to  know  the  differ- 
ences of  the  ground  ; which  being  enter- 
ed from  time  to  time,  in  their  books,  by 
comparing  of  obfervations,  they  guefs  by 
their  foundings,  fife,  what  coafts  they  are 
on,  though  they  cannot  fee  land. 
DEEPING,  a market-town  of  Lincoln- 
Ihire,  about  thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Lin- 
coln ! weft  Ion.  20',  and  north  lat.  51°  35', 
DEER,  cer‘vus,  in  zoology.  See  the  ar- 
ticle CERvys, 
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Peer-hays,  large  nets,  made  of  cords,  to 
catch  deer.  Whoever  keeps  them,  ex- 
cept in  his  own  park,  forfeits  forty  ftiil- 
lings  a month. 

Peer-stealers  are  punilhable  hy  various 
laws  and  ftatutes,  made  from  time  to 
time.  Any  offender  convifled  of  deer- 
ftealing,  before  a judge  of  gaol-delivery, 
may  be  tranfported  by  5 Geo.  I.  cap. 
xxviii.  And  it  is  felony  for  perfons  to 
appear  armed  and  difguifed  in  a foreft  or 
park,  and  hunt  or  kill  the  deer,  by  6 
Geo.  I.  cap,  xxii. 

PEESSENDO  QuiETUM  de  toloniq, 
in  law,  a writ  which  lies  for  thofe,  who, 
by  privilege,  are  free  from  the  payment 
of  toll,  whenever  they  are  difturbed  there  - 
in. 

PE  EXPENSIS  MiLiTUM,  in  law,  an  an- 
tient  writ,  commanding  the  fheriff  to  levy 
the  expences  of  a knight  of  the  fliire,  for 
his  attendance  in  parliament,  being  four 
fliillings  a day.  There  is  alio  another 
writ  of  the  like  nature,  de  expenfis  civium 
tS  burgenfi'mn,  for  levying  two  fliillings  a 
day,  for  the  expences  of  every  c.jpizen  and 
burgel’s  of  piiriiament. 

PE  FACTO^  fomelhing  affually  in  fa£f, 
or  exifting,  in  contradilfinftion  to  de  jure, 
where  a thing  is  only  fo  in  juftice,  but 
not  in  faff; ; as  a king  de  faflo  is  a perfon 
that  is  in  aftual  poffeffion  of  a crown,  but 
has  no  legal  right  fo  the  fame ; and  a 
king  de  jure  is  the  perfon  who  has  a juft 
right  to  the  crown,  though  he  is  out  of 
poffeffion  thereof. 

PEPAMATIPN,  the  fpeaking  flanderous 
words,  of  another;  for  vrliich  the  flan- 
derer  is  punifliahle,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  offence,  either  by  aflion  up- 
on the  cafe  at  common  law,  or  by  ftatute, 
or  in  the'eccldfiaftical  court.  No  damages 
are  given  in  the  ecclehaftical  court,  but 
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the  article  Clarification,  &c, 
DEFECTIVE  kouijs,  tir  "e  vhi  .f 
one  of  the  number--  •.■r  'h-,  • t. 

See  the  article  N;  ■ ■ ■ 

DEFEIbANCE,  or  t''-BFEASAN;  'n  our 
jaw,  a condition  relating  to  lonif.  • itain 
; deed,  which  being  pe-.f  r.-ned,  t|-,  'jjj 
is  defeated  and  rendered  voi  ',  as  if  ,t  had 
never  been  made. 

There  is  this  differen-e  between  a 
mon  condition  aiio  » detrifance,  <tjix, 
that  the  condition  i-.  inferted  In,  r-r  an- 
nexed to  the  deed  , but  the  -lefeifapce  is 
a deed  by  itfelf,  which  has  relation  to  an- 
other deed. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  all  forts  of 
works  that  cover  and  defend  the  oppofite 
ports,  as  flanks,  cafemates,  parapets,  and 
fauflebrays. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fix  the  miner  to 
the  face  of  a baftion,  till  the  defences  of 
the  oppofite  one  are  ruined,  that  is,  till 
the  parapet  of  its  flame  is  beaten  dovvn, 
and  the  cannon,  in  all  parts  that  can  fire 
upon  that  face  which  is  attacked,  are  dif. 
mounted.  ‘ 

To  be  in  a pojiure  of  Defence,  is  to  be  in  a 
condition  Co  refift  or  oppofe  an  enemy. 
Xf«c  o/"  Defence,  a fupppfed  line  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  the  curtin,  or  from  any 
other  part  in  the  curtin,  to  the  flanked 
angle  of  the  oppofite  baftion.  See  the  ar. 
tides  Curtin  and  Bastion. 

A line  of  defence  reprefents  the  flight  of 
a mufijuet-ball  from  the  place  where  the 
mufqueteers  ftand,  to  fcourthe  face  of  the 
baftion,  and  ought  never  to  exceed  the 
reach  of  a inufquet.  It  is  either  fichant 
or  razant ; the  firft  is  when  it  is  drawn 
from  the  angle  of  the  curtin  to  the  flank- 
ed angle  : tto  laft,  when  it  is  drawn  from 
a point  in  the  curtin,  razing  the  face  of 
the  baftion. 


the  puniffiment  of  the  party  is  by  way  of  Defence,  in  law,  fignifies  a plea,  or  wKat 


penance. 

DEFAULT,  inlaw,  is  generally  taken  for 
non  appeaj  ance  in  court,  at  a day  affign- 
ed  ; but  imports  any  omiffion  of  that 
which  we  ought  to  do,  for  which  judg- 
ment may  be  given  againft  the  defaulter, 
in  the  ufual  fenfe,  if  the  plaintiff  in  a 
fuit  make  default  in  appearance  on  a tri- 
al, he  vvill  he  non  ffiuited ; and  where  a 
defendant  nnkes  default,  judgment  (hall 
bp  had  againft  him  by  .default.  Jurors 
making  default  in  their  appearance,  are 
to  lofe  and.  forfeit  iflues. 

J3EFECATE,  or  D£F.ffiCATE,,' .in  chemi- 
ftry,  a term  applied  to  a body  freed  and  ' 
. puy^ed  ffotii  fteces  and  impurities..  See 


the  defendant  ought  to  make  after  the 
plaintiff’s  count,  or  declaration,  "viz.  that 
he  defends  all  the  wyong,  force,  and  da- 
mages, where  and  when  he  ought,  &c. 
If  the  defendant  would  plead  to  the  jti- 
rifdiflion,  he  muft  omit  the  words  ’whsri 
and  nvbe7i  he  ought ; and  if  he  would  ftiew 
any  difability  in  the  plaintiflf,  and  demand 
judgment,  if  the  plaintiff  fliall  be  an- 
fwered  unto,  then  he  ought  to  omit  the 
defence  of  the  damage.  There  is  a full 
defence  ufually  in  perfonal  aflions. 
Defences,  in  heraldry,  are  the  weapons 
of  any  heart,  as  the  horns  of  a flag,  the 
tulks  of  a wild  boar,  &c, 
DEFENDANT > law,  the  peyfon  fued 

in 
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in  an  aflion  perfonal  5 as  tenant  is  he  who 
is  fued  in  an  aftion  real.  See  the  article 
Action. 

PEFENDEMUS,  in  law,  a won!  former- 
ly iifed  in  gifts  and  grants,  having  this 
force,  that  it  binds  the  donor  and  his 
heirs  to  defend  the  donee,  if  any  perfons 
claimed  right  to,  or  laid  any  incumbrance 
on,  the  thing  given,  otherwife  than  is 
contained  in  the  deed  of  gift. 

defender  of  the  faith,  a peculiar  title, 
belono-ing  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
as  Catholic  does  to  the  Icing  of  Spain, 
Chriftian  to  the  king  of  France,  &c. 

This  title  was  firft  given  by  pope  Leo  X. 

I to  king  Henry  VIII.  for  writing  againlt 
I Luther. 

; defending,  in  fortification,  the  fame 
j with  flanking.  Seethe  articles  Defence 
i and  Flanking. 

DEFENSITIVE,  in  furgery,  fignifies  a 
bandage,  plafter,  &c.  to  defend  any  part 
from  external  injuries. 

DEFERENT,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied 
to  certain  velTels  in  the  body,  that  ferve 
for  the  conveyance  of  humours  from  one 
part  to  another.  See  Deferentia  vas  a. 

Deferent,  in  the  ptolemaic  aftronomy, 
a circle  invented  to  account  for  the  ec- 
centricity, perigee,  and  apogee  of  the 
planets.  See  the  articles  Eptcy'CLE  and 
Ptolemaic  system. 

DEFERENTIA.  vasa,  two  white,  folld, 
flatted  tubes,  one  lying  on  the  right  fide, 
the  other  on  the  left,  from  the  epididy- 
mis, of  which  they  are  continuations : 
each  of  them  runs  up  in  the  cellular  va- 
gina of  the  fpermatic  veffels,  as  high  as 
the  openings  in  the  abdominal  mufcles  ; 
the  blood  velTels  lying  forward,  and  the 
vas  deferens  behind  them. 

Their  ufe  is  to  carry  the  femen  from  the 
epididymes  to  the  veficulae  feminales ; 
and,  in  the  coitus,  to  difebarge  it  into  the 
urethra. 

DEFICIENT  HYPERBOLA,  one  with  only 
one  afymptote,  and  two  hyperbolical  legs 
running  out  infinitely  towards. the  afymp- 
tote,  but  contrary  ways.  See  the  article 
Hyperbola, 

Deficient  interval,  in  mufic,  one 
Jefs  by  a comma  than  it  ought  to  be. 
See  Comma  and  Interval. 

Deficient  numbers,  thofe  whofe  parts 
or  multiples  added  together,  fall  Ihort  of 
the  mteger  whereof  they  are  the  parts ; 
I’uch  is  8,  its  parts,  i,  2,  4,  making  only 
7.  See  the  article  Number. 

DEFILE,  in  fortification,  a ftrait  narrow 
faflage,  through  which  a cppipany  of 


horfe  or  foot  can  pafs  only  in  file,  by 
making  a fmall  front ; fo  that  the  enemy 
may  take  an  opportunity  to  Hop  their 
march,  and  to  charge  them  with  fo  much 
the  more  advantage,  in  regard  that  thole 
in  the"  front  and  rear,  cannot  reciprocally 
come  to  the  relief  of  one  another. 

To  Defile  is  to  reduce  an  army  to  a fmall 
front,  in  order  to  march  through  a defile, 
DEFINITE,  in  grammar  is  applied  to  an 
article  that  has  a precife  determinate  fig- 
nification  ; fuch  as  the  article  the  in  eng- 
lilli,  le  and  la  in  french,  &c.  which  fix 
and  afeertain  the  noun  they  belong  to 
to  feme  particular;  as  the  hng,  le  roy ; 
whereas  in  the  quality  of  king,  de  roy,  the 
articles  of  and  de  mark  nothing  precife, 
and  are  ti.erefore  indefinite. 
DEFINITION,  the  fiiewing  the  meaning 
of  one  word  by  fevBral  other  not  fynony- 
mous  terms. 

The  meaning  of  words  being  only  the 
ideas  they  are  made  to  Hand  for,  by  him 
that  ufes  them,  the  meaning  of  any  term 
is  then  Ihewed,  or  the  word  is  defined, 
when,  by  other  words,  the  idea  it  is  made 
the  fign  of,  and  is  annexed  to  it  in  ibe 
mind  of  the  fpeaker,  is,  as  it  were,  re- 
prefented  and  let  before  the  view  of  ano- 
ther ; and  thus  its  fignification  is  afeer- 
tained.  This  is  the  only  end  and  ufe  of 
definitions,  and  therefore  the  only  mea- 
fure  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  a good  defini- 
tion. 

The  names  then,  of  fimple  ideas  are  in- 
capable of  being  defined,  becaufe  the  fe- 
veral  terms  of  a definition  fignifying  fe- 
veral  ideas,  they  can  altogether  by  no 
means,  reprefent  an  idea  which  has  no 
compofition  at  all ; and  therefore  a definir 
tion,  which  is  properly  but  Ihewing  the-, 
meaning  of  any  one  word  by  feveral 
others,  not  fignifying  the  fame  each,  cat^. 
in  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  have  no  place. 
Definitions,  which  then  take  place  in  com- 
pound ideas  only,  are  of  two  forts : the 
definition  of  the  name,  which  is  the  ex- 
planation of  what  any  word  means  ; and 
the  definition  of  the  thing,  which  explain® 
in  what  the  nature  of  that  thing  conlifts. 
In  order  to  form  a definition  of  any  thing, 
we  mull  employ  fhefe  three  afls  of  the 
mind,  firft  compare  the  thing  to  be  defin- 
ed with  other  things  that  are  moll  like  to 
itfelf,  and  fee  wherein  its  elTence  and  na- 
ture agrees  with  them  ; and  that  is  called 
the  general  nature  or  genus  in  a defini- 
tion i fo,  if  you  would  define  what  is, 

firft  compare  it  with  other-  things  like  it- 
felf, as  s^der,  perry,  tSc,  and  you  will 
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find  tnat  it  agrees  euentiall5'  with  them  in 
this,  that  it  is  a fort  of  juice.  Secondly, 
confider  the  mod  remarkable  and  primary 
attribute,  property,  or  idea,  wherein  the 
thing  differs  from  thofe  other  things  that 
are  molt  like  it,  and  that  is  its  elTential 
or  i’pecific  difference  : fo  that  wine  differs 
from  cyder  and  perry,  and  all  other  juices, 
in  its  being  prefled  from  a grape.  This 
may  be  called  its  fpecial  nature,  which 
diltinguiflies  it  from  other  juices. 
Thirdly,  join  the  general  and  fpecial  na- 
ture together,  or  the  genus  and  the  dif- 
ference, and  thefe  make  up  a definition  ; 
fo  the  juice  of  a grape,-  or  juice  prefTed 
from  grapes,  is  the  definition  of  wine. 
Here  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  genus  and  difference,  as  com- 
pofing  a definition,  it  mud  always  be  un- 
deiftood,  that  the  neared  genus  and  fpe- 
eific  difference  are  required. 

The  ne.xt  general  nature,  or  the  neared 
genus,  mud  be  ufed  in  a definition,  be- 
caufcit  includes  all  the  red:  as  if  I were 
to  define  nxirVif,  I mud  fay,  m)im  is  ajukey 
which  is  the  neared  genus  ; and  not  fay, 
<iuhie  is  a liquid,  which  is  a remote  gene- 
ral nature  ; or,  msine  is  a fubjiance,  which 
is  yet  more  remote,  for  juice  includes 
both  liquid  and  fubjiance,  Befides  neither 
of  I'hefetwo  remote  general  natures  would 
make  any  didinfilion  betwixt  wine  and  a 
tlioufand  other  fubdances,  or  other  li- 
quids a remote  genus  leaves  the  thing 
too  much  undidinguiflied.  The  fpeci- 
Jic  difference  is  that  primary  attribute 
which  didinguifiies  each  fpecies  from  one 
another,  while  they  dand  ranked  under 
the  fame  general  nature  or  genus  ; fo 
that  the  fpecific  difference  of  wine  is  its, 
prelTure  from  the  grape,  as  cyder  is  prelT- 
ed  from  apples,  and  perry  from  pears. 

Jn  definitions  we  mud  alfo  ufe  the  pri- 
mary attribute  that  didinguifiies  the  fpe- 
cies, or  fpecial  nature;  and  not  attempt 
to  define  wine  by  its  particular  tades,  or 
or  rather  properties,  which  are 
but  lecondary,  or  confequential,  when  its 
preffure'  from  the  grape  is  the  mod  obvi- 
ous and  primary  dldinflion  of  it  from  all 
other  juices.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it  is 
not  fo  eafily  known,  which  is  the  prima- 
ry idea  that  didinguifiies  one  thing  from 
another  ; fo  fome  would  as  feon  define 
winter  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon,  as 
by  the  fltoitnefs  of  the  days,  though  the 
thortnefs  of  the  days  is  doubtlefs  the  mod 
jud,  primary',  and  philofophical  differ- 
ence ; fince  winter-days  are  always  the 
.(horted;  but  not  always  the  cojded  t be- 


fides,  the  fliortnefs  is  one  caufe  of  the  cold, 
nefs,  but  the  coldnefs  is  no  caufe  of  their 
fliortnefs. 

The  fpecial  rules  for  a good  definition  are 
thefe:  i.  A definition  mud  be  univerfal 
or  adequate,  that  is,  it  mud  agree  to  all 
the  particular  fpecies  or  individuals  that 
are  included  under  the  fame  idea.  a.  Jj 
mud  be  proper,  and  peculiar  to  the  thing 
defined,  and  agree  to  that  alone.  Thele 
two  rules,  being  obferved,  will  always 
render  a definition  reciprocal  with  the 
thing  defined,  that  is,  the  definition  may 
be  ufed  in  the  place  of  the  tiling  defined  • 
or  they  may  be  mutually  affirmed  con- 
cerning each  other.  3.  A definition  fliould 
be  clear  and  plain  ; and  indeed  it  is  a 
genera)  rule  concerning  tbe  definition 
both  of  names  and  things,  that  no  word 
fiiould  be  ufed  in  either  of  them,  which 
has  any  difficulty  in  it,  unlefs  it  has  been 
before  defined.  4.  A definition  fiiould 
be  fiiort,  fo  that  it  muff  have  no  tautolo. 
gy  in  it,  nor  any  words  fuperfluous.  5. 
Neither  the  thing  defined,  nor  a mere 
fynonymous  name  fliould  make  any  part 
of  the  definition. 

Though  the  defining  by  the  genus  and 
difference  be  the  fiiorteft  way,  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  bell ; cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  only,  and  fo  not  ab- 
folutely  neceflTary . Thus,  man  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  a folid  extended fubjiance,  hav- 
ing life,  fen fe,  fpontaneous  jndtion,  and  the 
faculty  of  reafoning : and  certainly  the 
meaning  of  the  word  man  would  be  as 
well  underftood  as  when  it  is  defined  a 
rational  animal. 

Definition,  in  rhetoric,  is  defined  by  Ci- 
cero, a fliort  comprehenfive  explanation 
of  a thing. 

The  definitions  of  the  orator,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  differ  much  from  thofe  ef  the 
logician  and  philofopher  s the  orators  take 
•.a  large  compafs,  and  define  things  mqre 
ornamentally;  thus,  man  is  a curious 
nuorl  of  an  almighty  Creator,  framed  af- 
ter his  omm  image,  endued  msith  reafon, 
and  born  nuith  immortality  : but  this  riie- 
torical  definition,  in  ftriftnefs,  comes  near- 
er to  the  nature  of  a defcription,  than  any 
accurate  definition. 

DEFINITIVE,  a term  applied  to  whatever 
terminates  a procefs,  queftion,  &c.  in  op- 
pofitiort  to  provifional  and  interlocutory. 

DEFINITOR  is  ufed  for  an  affelTdr  or 
counfellor  of  a general  or  fuperior  in  mo- 
nafteries,  or  other  religious  places.'  See 
Monastery  and  Convent, 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  chemiftry,  the 

kindling 
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Jcuidlirlg  or  felting  fire  to  a fait,  mineral; 

either  alone  or  mixed  for  that  purpofe, 
with  a fulphureous  one,  in  order  to  puri- 

fv  it-  . . . , 

Xlie  following  procefs  is  much  recom- 

. mended  for  its  ufe  in  trying  the  ftrength 
of  brandies,  or  other  vinous  liquor  : mea- 
fure  out  a quantity  of  the  liquor,  and  then 
heat  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire ; if,  after  it 
.ceafes  to  burn,  thequaintity  remaining  is 
half  as  much  as  that  meafured  cut  for  the 
trial  was,  then  the  fpirit  is  found  to  con- 
fill:  of  half  water,  and  half  totally  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  that  is,  it  is  what  we  under- 
ftand  by  perfefl  proof ; and  according  as 
the  remainder  is  more  or  lefs  than  half 
the  original  quantity)  it  is  fo  much  below 
or  fo  much  above  proof.  This  method  is 
much  more  certain  than  that  by  the  crown 
of  bubbles,  which  arifes  upon  fliaking  the 
fpirit  in  a phial.  The  above  procefs  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  Monf.  Geof- 
froy.  See  Mem.  Acad.  Paris,  1718. 

DEFLECTION,  of  the  rajs  of  light,  a 
property  which  Dr.  Hooic  obferved  in 
1675,  and  read  an  account  of  before  the 
Royal  Society,  March  18,  the  fame  year. 
He  fays,  he  found  it  different  both  from 
refleilion  and  refradlion,  and  that  it  was 
made  towards  the  furface  of  the  opaque 
body,  perpendicularly..' 

This  is  the  fame  property  which  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  calls  inflexion.  See  the 
article  Inflection. 

DEFLOWERING,  the  afil:  of  taking  away 
a woman’s  virginity.  See  Virginity. 

DEFLUXION,  in  medicine,  the  falling  of 
humours  from  a fuperior  to  an  inferior 
part  of  the  body.  See  CATARRH  and 
Phthisis. 

Defluxion  of  the  eyes.  See  Eye. 

DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  calling 
any  one  out  of  his  land,  or  a with-hold- 
ing of  lands  and  tenements  by  force 
from  the  right  owner. 

Deforcement,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
is  ufed  for  refilling,  or  offering  violence 
to  the  officers  of  the  law,  while  they  are 
aflually  employed  in  the  exercile  of  their 
funflions,  by  putting  its  orders  and  fen- 
tences  in  execution. 

The  puniftiment  of  this  crime  is  confif- 
cation  of  moveables,  joined  with  fome  ar- 
bitrary punilhment,as  fine,  imprifonmentj 
banilhment,  or  corporal  pains,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  violence,  and  other  cir- 
cunillances  which  aggravate  the  crime. 

DEFORCEOR,  in  law,  a perfon  that 
overcomes  and  calls  forth  another  from 
his  lands  and  tenements  by  force,  and 
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Cfiffers  from  a diffeifor  on  this  account. 
I.  That  a man  may  be  diffeifed  without 
force,  a.  A man  may  deforce  another 
that  never  was  in  pofftflion,  as  where 
many  have  a right  to  lands,  as  common 
heirs,  and  one  of  them  enters  and  keeps 
out  the  reft.  A deforceor  likcwife  dif- 
fers from  an  intruder  who  is  made  by  a 
wrongful  entry  only  into  land,  £ff.  void 
of  a poficlTor,  whilft  a deforceor  is  he 
that  holds  out,  againft  the  right  heir.  See 
the  articles  Disseisor  and  Intrusion. 

DEFORMITY,  the  Want  of  that  unifor- 
mity neceffary  to  cofiftitute  the  beauty  of 
an  objedl.  See  the  article  Beauty. 

The  deformity  of  the  body  may  be  pre- 
vented by  forming  and  moulding  it  in  in- 
fancy, as  by  ftroking  up  the  calves  of  the 
legs  to  keep  them  from  falling  too  lowj 
and  by  ftroking  up  the  forehead,  to  keep 
it  from  finking,  by  proper  bandages,  &c. 
According  to  a late  ingenious  writer,  the 
proper  province  , of  a deformed  perfon  is 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  ; and  his 
bufinefs,  only  fuch  as  depends  on  ingenui- 
ty. If  he  cannot  be  a dancing-mafter,  to 
adjull  the  heels,  he  may  be  a fchool- 
mafter,  to  inllrufil  the  head.  He  would 
appear  ill,  as  a herald  in  a proceflion  ; 
but  may  pafs  very  well,  as  a merchant 
upon  the  exchange.  He  cannot  be  a 
graceful  aflor  on  the  llage,  but  he  may 
produce  a good  play.  He  can  acquire  no 
glory  by  the  fword,  but  he  may  by  the 
pen.  On  looking  about  hiin,  he  will  find 
many  avenues  to  fame  barred  againft  him : 
but  fome  are  ftill  open,  thro’  that  of  vir- 
tue; and  thofe,  if  he  has  a right  ambi- 
tion, he  will  molt  probably  attempt  to 
pafs. 

In  this  manner  does  that  truly  ingenious 
writer  apologize  for,  and  make  the  en- 
comium of  deformity.  See  Hay's  ElTay 
on  Deformity. 

DEGENERATION,or  Degenerating, 
in  general,  denotes  the  growing  worfe,  or 
lofing  fome  valuable  qualities  whereof  a 
thing  was  formerly  poffeffed. 

Some  naturalills  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  things  are  capable  of  degenerating 
into  a quite  diftinil  fpecies  ; b^ut  this  is 
a chimera.'  All  that  happens,  in  the 
degeneration  of  a plant,  for  inltance,  is 
the  lofing  its  ufual  beauty,  colour,  fmell, 
&c.  a misfortune  entirely  owing  to  its 
being  planted  in  an  improper  foil,  cli- 
mate, &c. 

DEGLUTITION,  in  medicine,  the  aft 
of  fwallowing  the  food  performed  by 
means  of  the  tongue  driving  the  aliment 

into 
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into  the  oefophagus,  which,  by  the  con- 
traftion  of  the  fphiniter,  piotiudes  the 
contents  downwards. 

DEGRADATION,  the  afl  of  depriving 
a perfon  for  ever  of  a dignity  or  degree 
of  honour,  and  taking  away  the  title, 
badge  and  privileges  of  it. 

DEGR..aDATiON  is  alfo  a pnniflnnent  of  de- 
linquent ecclefiallics.  The  canon-law 
diftinguilhes  it  into  two  forts,  the  one 
fummary,  by  word  only;  the  other  folemn, 
by  (tripping  the  peiTon  degraded  of  thofe 
ornaments  and  rights  which  are  the  en- 
figns  of  his  order  or  degree.  The  cano- 
nilislikewifedhtinguifli  degradation  fr»m 
depofition,  underftanding  by  the  latter  the 
depriving  a man  of  his  clerical  orders, 
but  by  the  former,  only  the  removing 
hint  from  his  rank  or  degree.  In  the  an- 
tient  primitive  church,  degrading  a cler- 
gyman was  reducing  him  to  the  itate  and 
communion  of  laymen,  by  which  VoHius 
and  others  underftand  the  thrufting  down 
a clergyman  to  communicate  with  lay- 
men, without  the  rails  of  the  chancel. 
The  full  import  of  the  phrafe,  however, 
is  the  depriving  him  of  his  orders,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  (iraple  condition  of  a 
layman,  a puniflient  inflifled  for  feveral 
offences,  as  adultery,  thelt,  or  fraud; 
and  clergymen  thus  reduced,  were  fel- 
dom  allowed  to  recover  their  antient  fta- 
tion,  except  upon  fome  great  neceliity,  or 
very  preffmg  reafon.  Some  have  thought 
that  degradation  did  not  reduce  the  cler- 
gy to  the  Ifateof  mere  laymen,  and  that 
on  account  of  the  indelible  charailer  ac- 
quired by  ordination,  but  this. is  an  opi- 
nion unknown  to  the  antient  writers  of 
the  chriftian  church.  Degradation  in  the 
romilh  church  is.attended  with  a great  deal 
of  ceremony.  The  offender  is  Itn'pped  of 
his  pontifical  veftments,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  perfon  who  degrades  him  (crapes 
his  fingers  with  a knife,  or  a little  piece 
of  glafs,  declaring  to  him  tliat  the  power 
of  confecrating,  bleffing  and  fanftifying, 
is  taken  from  him  : he  erafes  the  marks 
of  the  tonfure  in  the  fame  manner,  which 
a barber  compleats  by  (having  his  head 
all  over. 

DeGRADATiotJ,  in  painting,  expreffes  the 
leffening  the  appearance  of  dlftant  oh- 
jefls  in  a landlkip,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  would  apper  to  an  eye  placed 
at  that  diftance  from  them.  See  the  ar- 

''  tides  Perspective  and  Landskip. 

DEGRADED  CROSS,  in  heraldry,  a 
crols  divided  into  (teps  at  each  end,  di- 
miniihing  as  they  afeend  towards  the 


center,  called  by  the  french  perronnie' 
See  plate  LXVII.  fig.  8.  ‘ 

'DEGREE,  in  geometry,  a divifion  of  a 
circle,  including  a three  hundred  and 
fixtieth  part  of  its  circumference. 

Every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  three  hundred  and  fixty  parts,  called 
degrees,  and  each  degree  divided  into 
fixty  other  parts,  called  minutes  j each 
of  thefe  minutes  being  again  divided  into 
fixty  feconds,  each  fecond  into  thirds, 
and  each  third  into  fourths,  and  fo  on, 
See  the  articles  Minute,  Second, 

By  this  means  no  more  degrees  or  parts 
are  reckoned  in  the  greateft  circle  than  in 
the  leal!  that  is,  and  therefore  if  the  fame 
angle  at  the  center  be  fubfeiided  by  two 
concentrical  arches,  as  many  degrees  are 
counted  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other ; for 
thefe  two  arches  have  the  fame  proportion 
to  their  whole  peripheries.  For  example, 

■ Let  AC  B (plate  LXVII.  fig,  9.)  be  an 
angle,  and  from  the  center  C let  there  be 
deferibed  two  arches,  A B,  D E,  fubtend- 
ing  the  angle.  There  are  as  many  de- 
grees and  minutes  contained  in  the  arch 
A B,  as  in  the  arch  DE,  alths’  the  radius 
of  the  arch  A B were  only  a foot  long, 
and  the  radius  of  the  other  reached  the 
fixed  ftars;  It  is  true  indeed  that  a de- 
gree in  the  arch  A B is  fo  much  lefs  than 
a degree  of  the  arch  DE,  as  its  radius 
C B is  lefs  than  C E.  The  angle  C is 
faid  to  be  of  fo  many  degrees  or  minutes 
as  the  arch  which  fubtends  it  contains  of 
(itch  parts. 

Degree  of  latitude.  See  Latitude. 

Degree  o/'/on^ziacfe.  See  Longitude. 

A degree  of  the  meridian  on  the.  fuiface 
of  the  globe  is  varioufly  determined  by 
various  oblervers.  Mr.  Picart  meafured  a 
degree  in  the  latitude  of  49°  zp,  and 
found  it  equal  to  57060  (iench  toifes. 
But  the  french  mathematicians,  who,  have 
lately  examined  Mr.  Picart’s  operations, 
allure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude 
is  57183  toifes.  Our  countryman  Mr. 
Norwood  meafured  the  diftance  between 
London  and  York,  and  found  it  905751 
englifti  feet,  and  finding  the  difference  of 
latitudes  z®  z8',  determined  the  quantity 
of  one  degree  to  he  367196  englilh  feet, 
or  69  englifh  miles,  zg8  yards.  Mi'. 
Maupertius  meafured  a degreein  Lapland, 
in  the  latitude  of  66®  zo',  and  found  it 
5743S  toifes.  A degree  was  likewife 
nieafiired  at  the  equator  by  other  french 
mathematicians,  and  found  to  be  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  in  the  latitude  of  Paris. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  the  earth  is  not 
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a fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid.  See  the 

articles  Earth,  Spheroid,  &c. 

Our  theory  of  navigation  being  found- 
ed upon  an  hypothefis  of  the  degrees  of 
latitude  being  all  equal,  mull  of  confe- 
quence  be  very  erroneous,  wherefore  we 
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here  infert  a table  of  the  degrees  in  the 
quadrantal  arch  of  the  meridian,  both 
in  the  fphere  and  fpheroid  with  their 
differences,  as  calculated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Murdoch. 


A Table  of  Arches  of  the  Meridian  ^he  Spheroid 
and  Sphere,  in  Minutes  of  the  liquator. 


[Degrees 

Sphe- 

noid, 

Sphere, 

Diff.  ' 

Degrees 

Sphe- 

roid. 

Sphere. 

a 

1 

58.7 

0 

6 

VO 

'■3 

46 

2716.4 

2760.0  43.6 

2 

117.3 

120. 0 

2.7 

47 

2776.2 

2820.0  43.8 

3 

176,0 

180.0 

4.0 

48 

2835.9 

2880.Q-54.1 

4 

*34-7 

240.0 

5-3 

49 

2895.5 

2940.0I44.5 

s 

293.4 

3'o.o 

6.6 

50 

^955-3 

<.0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

44-7 

6 

552.1 

360.0 

7-9 

5' 

3015.2 

3c6o.o|44.8 

7 

410.8 

420.0 

9.2 

52 

3075,0 

^12O.o|44..0 

8 

469.6 

480.0 

10,4 

S3 

3i35'0 

3x80.0 

45.0 

9 

528.3 

540.0 

11.7 

54 

3194.9 

3240,04^.1 

10 

587.0 

600.0 

13.0 

55 

3*54-9 

3300.0 

45.1 

XI 

645.8 

6’ 0.0 

14.2 

56 

3314.9 

3360.0I45.1 

12 

704.5 

720.0 

15.5 

57 

3370.0 

3420,0 

45-0 

'3 

763.3 

780.0 

16.7 

58 

3435-1 

3480.0 

44  9 

822.1 

840.0 

179 

59 

3-195-* 

3540.0 

44,8 

*S 

880.9 

9C0  0 

19 1 

60 

3555-3 

3600.0 

44-7 

16 

939-7 

960.0 

20.3 

61 

3615-5 

3660.0 

44-5 

17 

9.98.5 

1020.0 

21,5 

62 

3675-7 

3720.0 

•:4-3 

18 

1057.4 

1080.0 

22.6 

63 

3736,0 

3780.0 

44-0 

19 

1116.3 

1 140.0 

23.7 

6; 

3796.2 

3840.0 

43-8 

20 

1175.2 

1200.0 

24  8 

65 

3856.5 

3900,0 

43-5 

21 

1^34.1 

i26o,o1»5-9 

66 

39168 

3960.0 

43-1 

22 

I2Q^.0 

T 320.0 

-7-0 

67 

3977.2 

4020.0 

42.8 

23 

I352-0 

1380.0 

28.0 

68 

4037.5 

4080.0 

42.5 

24 

J4II.O 

I44O.O 

29. c 

6g 

409^ 

4140.0 

42.1 

1470,0 

1500.0 

3,0.0 

70 

4158.4 

4200.0 

41.6 

26 

I52Q.C 

1560,0 

31.0 

71 

42i8.8|426o.o 

41.2 

^7 

I q88.i 

162,0.0 

31,9 

72 

4279-3;432o,c 

40.7 

28 

1647.2 

1 680.0 

32.8 

73 

4339-8 

4380.0 

40.2 

29 

1706.3 

1740.0 

33-7 

74 

44-00. 1 

4440.0 

39-7 

30 

1765-5 

iSoo.o 

34-5 

75 

4460.8 

4500.0 

39.2 

31 

1824.7 

1860.0 

35-3 

76 

4521.3 

4560.0 

38,7 

32 

1881?. Q 

1920.0 

36.1 

77 

4581.9 

4620.0 

38.1 

33 

1943. 1 

1980.0 

36.9 

78 

4642.5 

46S0.O 

37-5 

34 

2004.4 

2040.0 

37-6 

79  4703.1 

4740.0 

36-9 

35 

2061.7 

4100.0 

38.-, 

8o'4763.7 

4800.0 

36.3' 

36 

2121. 0 

2i6o.O 

39  0 

81  4824.3 

4860,0 

35-7 

37 

2180  4 

2220,0 

39-6 

:82i4884.9 

4920.0 

35-1 

3? 

2239.8 

2280.0 

40.2 

183  494S-5 

4980.0 

34-5 

39 

2299.2 

: 340.0 

40.8 

IS415006.2 

5040.0 

33-8 

40 

1358.7 

2400.0 

41.3 

I85I5066.8 

5100.0 

33.2 

41 

2418.2 

2460.0 

41,8- 

5127.5 

5160.0 

32.5 

42 

H77-7 

2510.0  4^.3 

.87 

51SS.Z 

5220.0 

31.8 

43 

^537-3 

2580.0  42.7 

|88;5248.8 

5280.0 

31.2 

41 

2596. 8 

1640.0  43.a 

1S9  5305.5 

534°-° 

30.5 

45 

2656.6 

2700.0145,4 

Igo', 5370.2 

54OO.C 

29.8 
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Pecr.ee,  in  the  ci-uil  and  canon  law,  de- 

. notes  an  interval  in  kiniliip,  by  which 
proximity  and  remoteiiefs  of  blood  are 
computed.  In  computing  degrees  of 
conl'anguinity,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law-  is 
univerfal,  either  in  the  direft  or  colla- 
teral, otherwife  called  the  oblique  line, 
for  as  many  generations  as  there  are,  fo 
many  degrees  there  are  likewife.  But  in 
the  canon- law,  the  rule  is  different, for 
the  oblique  line..  And  here  a diftinftion 
is  made  between  the  .equal  and  the  un- 
equal oblique  line.  In  the  firft  cafe  the 
rule  is,  as  many  degrees,  as  the  perfons 
allied  arediftant  from,  the  common  ftock, 
fo  many  they  are  dilfant  from  one  ano- 
ther. In  the  other  cafe  the  rule  is : As 
many  degrees  as  the  moll  remote  is 
dillant  from  the  commoii  Ilock,  fo.many 
the  perfons  are  diftant  from  one  another. 
Hence  the  filler  of  a perfon’s  grandfather 
by  the  civil  law  is  diftant  from  that 
perlbn  in  the  fourth  degree;  whereas,  by 
the  canon-l.aw,  llie  is  ciSly  in,  the  third 
degree. 

Degree,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  the  Hate' 

' or  intenfenefs  of  fire.  See  FiRE. 

f7on/V»f  Degrees.  See  Conjoint. 

Degrees  of  comfaiifin,  in  grammar.  See 
Comparison  and  Positive,  Com- 
parative and  Superlative; 

Degp.EES,  in  mufic,  are  the  little  intervals 
whereof  the  concords,  or  ' harmonical 
intervals  are  compofed.  See  the  articles 
Interval  and  Concord. 

Mufical  degrees  are  three,  ill.  The 
greater  tone  whofe  ratio  is  8 : 9.  .2. 
The  iefs  tone,  whofe  ratio  is  g : 10.  and 
3.  The  femitone,  whofe  ratio  is  13  : i6. 
By  thefe  alone  a found  can  be  moved 
upwards  or  downwards  fuccellively, 
from  one  extreme  of  a concord  to  ano- 
ther, and  produce  true  melody  ; and  by 
means  of  theft  feveral  voices,  are . allb 
capable  of  the  necelTary  variety  in  palling 
from  concord  to  concord.  As  to  the 
original  of  thefe  degrees,  they  arift,  out 
of  the  Gmple  concords,  and  are  equal 
to  their  differences.  Thus  8 : 9,  is  the 
difference  of  a fourth  and  a fifth  ; 9 : 10, 
is  that  of  a leffer  third  and  fourth,  or  of 
a fifth  and  greater  fixth  ; and  15  : 16,  is 
the  difference  of  a greater  third  and 
fourth,  or  of  a fifth  and  a leffer  fixth. 
The  degrees  being  only  certain  mediums 
contrived  to  be  put  betwixt  the  extreams 
of  concords,  for  moderating  their  une- 
quality,  are  of  uft  only  with  regard  to 
concords  ; fo  that  when  the  voice  has 
moved  one  degree,  ths  ear  is  not  fatil- 


fied  ’till  we  come  to  the  other,  wMdi 
therefore  mud  be  concord  to  the  fiift 
found.  By  the  fit  divifion  therefore,  of 
the  concording  intervals  into  leffer  ones, 
the  voice  will  move  fmoothly  from  ojj 
note  to  another,  and  the  hearer  be  pre. 
pared, for.  a more  exquifite  relilh  of  the 
perfefl  intervals,  whole  extreams  are  tie 
pi'oper  notes  in  which  the  ear  finds  the 
expefled  reft,  and  pleafure.  For  theufe 
of  the  degrees  in  the  conftruflion  of  ihj 
fcale  of  mufic.  See  Scale  and  Gamut, 

Degrees  in  the  peripatetic  philofophy,  are 
thofe  entities  which  being  multiplied  in 
the  fame  fubjeft  render  it.more  aflive, 
and  that  intenfively  rather  than  exten. 
lively. 

Parodical  Degree,  in  algebra.  See  the 
article  Parodical. 

Degree,  in  univerfities,  denotes  a quality 
conferred  on  the.  Undents  or  members 
thereof  as  a teftimony  of  their  profid- 
ency  in  the  arts  or  fciences,  and  intitling 
them  to  certain  privileges. 

The  degrees,  are  much  the  fame  in  all 
univerfities,  but  the  lavys  thereof,  and 
the  previous  difcipline  or  exercife  differ, 
The 'deg.ree.s.  are  batchelor,  matter,  and 
dofilor,  inftead  of  which  lad,  in  fom» 
foreign  univerfities,  they  have,  licentiate. 
In,  each  faculty,  there  are  two  degrees, 
batchelpr  and  doflor,  which  were  anti- 
ently  called  batchelor  and  mailer.  In 
the  arts  likewife  there  are  two  degrees 
which  ftill  .retain  the  antient  denomi. 
nation,  mz..  batchelor  and  mailer.  See 
Batchelor, .Master,  Doctor. 
With  regard  to  obtaining  degrees  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  matters  are  nearly 
on  the  fame  footing,  only  at  Cambridge, 
the  difcipline  is-  Ibrnewhat  more  fevere, 
and  the  exercifes  more  difficult.’  For  the 
degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  befides  feJ. 
dence  in  the  univerfity  near  four  years, 
it  is  required  that  the  perfon  in  the  lalt 
year  have  defended  three  quellions  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  mathematics,  or  ethics, 
anffanfweied  the  objefoions  of  three  fe- 
veral  opponents  at  two  feveral  times  ; as 
altb,  that:  he  have  oppofed  three  times, 
After,  which,  being  examined  by  the 
mailer  and  fellows  of  the  college,  he  is 
referred'  to  feek  his  degree  in  the  fchools, 
where  he,  is  to  fit  three  days,  and  be 
examined  by.two  matters  of  arts  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpo.ft.  For  the  degree  of 
matter  of  arts,  t'ne  candidate  is  obliged 
three  feveral  times  to  maintain  two  phi- 
lofophical  quellions  in  the  public  I'chools, 
and  to  aiifvver  the  objeflions  . brought 
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jsa'mft  Wm  by  a mafter  of  arts.  He 
inuft  alfo  keep  two  afls  in  the  batchelors 
fchool,  and  declaim  once. 

To  pals  ba’tchelor  of  divinity,  the  candi- 
date inuft  have  been  feven  years  mafter 
of  arts ! he  muft  have  oppofed  a batchelor 
of  divinity  twice,  kept  one  divinity  a£f, 
and  preached  before  the  univerfity  once 
in  latin,  and  once  in  englifli. 

I por  the  degree  of  doffor,  fee  Doctor.. 

! PEICIDE,  deic'ida,  a term  only  ufed  for 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  by  Pontius  Pilate 
and  the  Jews. 

PEJECTION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  of 
ejefiing  or  evacuating  the  excrements. 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  excrements  them- 
felves  thus  evacuated,  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
of  the  fame  import  with  ftool.  See  the 
article  Stool. 

I PejectioN,  in  aftrology,  is  applied  to 
the  planets  when  they  lltive  loft  their  in- 
fluence, as  is  pretended  by  reafon  of  their 
being  in  oppofition  to  fome  others  : It  is 
the  contrary  of  their  exaltation.  See  the 
article  Ex.aLTATioN. 

PEIFICATION,  in  antiquity,  the  fame 
with  apotheofis.  See  Apotheosis. 

PEINCLINERS.orDEiNCLiNiNffDiALS, 
are  fuch  as  both  decline  and  incline,  or 
recline  at  the  fame  time.  Thus,  if  a 
plane  cut  the  prime  veitica!  circle  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  the  hori- 
zontal plane  under  an  angle  of  twenty- 
four  degrees,  the  elevation 'of  the  pole  be- 
ing fifty-two  degrees,  a dial  drawn  on  this 
plane  is  called  a deincliner.  See  Dial. 

PEISM,  the  fyftem  of  religion  acknow-' 
ledged  by  the  deifts.  See  the  next 
article. 

PEISTS,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  Word, 
are  thofe  perfons  in  chriftian  countries, 
who  acknowledging  all  the  obligations 
and  duties  of  natural  religion,  difbeiieve 
the  chriftian  fcheme,  or  revealed  religion. 
They  are  fo  called  from  their  belief  in 
God  alone,  in  oppofition  to  Chriftians. 
The  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  taking  the  de- 
nomination in  the  molt  extehfive  figni- 
ficati'on,  diftingUillies  deifts  into  four 
forts.  I.  Such  as  pretend  to  believe  the 
exiftence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  inde- 
pendent, intelligent  Being,  and  who 
teach  that  this  fupreme  Being  made  the 
world,"  though  they  fancy  he  does  not 
at  all  concern  himfelf  in  the  trianage- 
ment  of  it.  a.  Thofe  who  believe  not 
only  the  being,  but  alfo  the  providence 
of  God  vvith  refpOft  to  the  natural 


world,  but  whp  not  allowing  any  dif- 
ference between  moral  good  and  evil, 
deny  that  God  takes  any  noll.  e of  the 
morally  good  or  evil  aftmns  0^  m n j 
thefe  things  depending,  a.s  they  imaVine, 
on  the  arbitrary  conttitutions  ol  human 
laws.  5,  Thofe  who  having  right  ap- 
prehenfions  concerning  (he  natural'attri- 
butes  of  God,  and  his  all-govenfing 
providence,  and  fome  notion  ol  hk  hioral 
perfeftlons  alfo  5 yet  being  prejudiced 
againft  the  notion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  human  foul,  believe  that  men 
perifli  intirely  at  death,  and  that  one 
generation  ftiall  perpetually  fuccetd  ano- 
ther, without  any  future  rtftor.alion  or 
renovation  of  things,  4.  SiJth  rs  be- 
lieve the  exiftence  of  a fupreme  Being, 
together  with  his  providence  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  as  alfo  the  ob- 
ligations of  natural  religion  ; but  I'o  far 
only,  as  thefe  things  are  difcoverahle  by 
the  light  of  nature  alone,  without  be- 
lieving any  divine  revtiaiion.  Thefe  laft 
are  the  only  true  deifts  ; but  as  the  prin-' 
ciples  of  thele  men  w.mld  naturally  lead 
them  to  embrace  the  chriftian  revelation,  * 
the  learned  author  concludes  there  is  now 

'1  no  confiftent  fthcine  of  dcllm  in  the 
world. 

DEITY",  a tTm  frequently  ufed  in  a fy^ 
nonymOus  fenfe  with  God.  See  God. 

DELEGATES,  commillioners  appointed 
by  the  king  under  the  great  feal  to  heat 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  eccleft- 
aftical  court. 

CoMrt ^Delegates.  See  Court. 

DELEGATION,  delegatio,  a commilfion 
extraordinary  given  by  a judge  to  take 
cognizance  of,  and  determine,  fome 
caufe,  which  ordinarily  does  not  come 
before  him. 

Delegation,  in  the  civil  law,  is  a 
kind  of  nomination,  whereby  a debtor 
appoints  one  that  is  debtor  to  him,  to 
ani'wer  a creditor  in  his  place.  This 
delegation  differs  from  transferring,  or 
tranflation,  in  that  three  perfons  inter- 
vene in  a delegation,  ‘viz.  the  creditor, 

■ the  debtor,  and  a third  indebted  to  the 
debtor,  whereas  in  a transfer,  it  is  enough 
that  the  transferer  and  translerce  be 
prefent. 

DELETERIOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  of  a deftruftive  or  poifonous 
nature.  See  the  article  Poison. 

DELE,  denotes  a quarry  or  mine,  where 
either  Hone  or  coal  is  dug ; but  is  inore 
particulary  ufed  for  the  veins  of  coal 
^ T a Ijiing 
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lying  under-ground,  before  it  is  dug  up, 
A delf,  or  delve  of  coals,  alfo  denotes  a 
certain  quantity  when  dug. 

Delf,  in  heraldry,  is  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  reprel'ent  a fquare  rod  or  turf,  and 
to  be  fo  called  from  delving,  or  dig- 
ging. A delf  tenne,  is  due  to  him  that 
revokes  his  own  challenge,  or  any  way 
goes  from  his  word  ; and  to  fuel)  this  is 
given  as  an  abatement  to  the  honour  of 
their  arms,  and  is  always  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  efcutcheon.  However,  if 
two  or  mo)e  dtlfs  are  found  in  an 
efcutcheon,  they  are  not  then  to  be  looked 
upon  as  figns  of  an  abatement,  but  of 
honour.  Allb,  if  it  be  of  metal,  or 
charged  upon,  it  then  becomes  a charge 
of  perfeft  bearing. 

DELFT,  a city  of  the  united  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Holland,  eight 
miles  north  eall  of  Rotterdam,  and 
thirty  fouth-weft  of  Amllerdam  : eaft 
long.  4°  5',  and  north  lat.  52®  6'. 

DELIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
furnamed  Delius,  the  principal  ceremony 
whereof  was  an  embalfy,  or  rather  a 
pilgrimage  to  Apollo,  performed  every 
five  years  by  a certain,  number  of  citi- 
zens, deputed  for  that  purpofe,  called 
deliaftre,  and  the  firft  peifon  of  the  em- 
baffy  architheorus  : to  him  were  added, 
four  more  of  the  family  of  the  Ceryci, 
priefts  defeended  from  Mercury,  who  re- 
lided  all  the  year  at  Delos,  to  aflift  in 
the  temple.  The  whole  deputation  fet 
out  in  five  veflels,  carrying  with  them 
every  thing  neceiTary  for  the  feaft  and'the 
facrifices. 

Delia  was  alfo  a quinquennial  feftival  in 
the  ifland  of  Delos,  inftituted  by  The- 
feus,  at  his  return  from  Crete,  in  honour 
of  Venus,  whole  ftatue,  given  him  by 
Ariadne,  he  erefled  on  that  place,  hav- 
ing by  her  affiftance  met  with  fuccefs  in 
his  expedition. 

DELIAC,  or  Deliacal  pr.oblem,  a 

, problem  much  celebrated  in  the  writings 
of  the  antients,  concerning  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube.  See  the  articles  Du- 
plication and  Cube. 

DELIBERATIVE,  an  appellation  given 
to  a kind,  or  branch,  of  rhetoric,  em- 
ployed in  proving  a thing,  or  convincing 
an  alfembly  thereof,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

To  have  a deliberative  voice  in  the  af- 
femb!}^,  is  when  a perfon  has  a right  to 
give  his  advice  and  his  vote  therein.  In 
councils,  tlie  bifiiojps  Ijavq  deliberative 


voices ; thofe  beneath  them  have  only 
confultative  voices.  ' ' 

DELICT,  in  the  fcotch  law,  denotes  mudi 
the  fame  with  mifdemeanour.  See  tin 
article  Misdemeanour. 

DELIGATION,  in  furgery;  the  binding 
up  of  wounds,  diflocations,  fraflurss 
&c.  See  the  articles  Wound,  DisloI 
CATION,  Fracture,  &c. 

DELIMA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plantj 
belonging  to  the  polyandria-monogynij 
clafs,  with  an  elongated  ftyle  : it  has  no 
flower-petals  ; the  cup  confifts  of  five 
leaves  ; the  fruit  is  a bivalve  capfule,  and 
contains  two  feeds. 

DELINEATION,  or  Delineating,  the 
fame  with  defigning.  .See  the  article 
Designing. 

DELINQUENT,  a guilty  perfon,  or  one 
who  has  committed  fome  fault,  or  offence, 
for  which  he  is  punifliable. 

DEDIQUIUM,  or  Animi  Delujuium, 
the  fame  with  lipothymia.  See  the  article 
Lipothymia. 

DELiquiuM,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  tlie 
folution  of  any  body,  when  expofed  to 
a cool  and  damp  place,  by  the  humidity 
it  attrafls  from  the  air.  The  fait  of 
tartar  diffolved  in  the  above  manner  it 
called  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 
DELIRIUM,  in  medicine,  the  produfilion 
of  ideas  not  anfwerable  to  external 
caufes,  from  an  internal  indifpofitioD  of 
the  brain,  attended  with  a wrong  judg. 
ment  following  from  thefe  ideas,  and 
an  affefilion  of  the  mind,  and  motion  of 
the  body,  accordingly  : and  from  thefe 
increafed  through  various  degrees,  either 
alone  or  joined  together,  various  kinds 
of  deliria  are  produced. 

The  caufes  of  deliria  are  numerous,  fuel) 
as  fevers,  wounds  in  the  head,  internal 
inflammations,  and  immoderate  Ioffes  of 
blood,  whereby  the  brain  is  either  dif- 
ordered  or  weakened.  It  alfo  arifti 
from  the  feed  or  menfes  being  retained 
in  the  womb,  from  the  rotting  of  a 
gangrened  member,  &c.  When  a fierce 
and  continual  delirium  is  produced  by 
an  acute  fever,  from  the  brain  itfelf  ori- 
ginaliy  affefled,  it  is  called  a phrenfyi 
but  a fimple  delirium  only  attends  a vio- 
lent fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  fo  that 
when  the  paroxyfm  is  off,  the  delirium 
ceafes.  See  the  article  Phrensy.  ' 
Many  are  the  figns  of  a delirium,  ai 
gnafhing  of  the  teeth,  a fierce  and  wild 
afpefif,  a pulfation  in  the  hypochondriura 
and  beily,  watchings.,  vomiting  of  bile, 
in  pains  of  the  heady  a tremor, _,or 
tremblini; 
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' ti'embling  of  the  tongue, to  all 
which  Galen  adds,  the  doing  any  thing 
imufual  or  indecent. 

I Various  methods  of  cure,  and  different 
remedies  are  to  be.chofe  agreeable  to  the 
difference  of  the  caufes ; but  the  chief  of 
thefe  remedies  are  warm  bathing  of  the 
feet,  with  the  application  of  blifters  to 
them,  aud  to  the  hams  j friflions  upon 
the  fame  parts ; dduent  clyfters  often  ap- 
plied ; a thin  diet,  and  healing,  quieting, 
deobflruent  and  diluent  drinks  ; emolli- 
ent remedies  applied  to  the  head  ; gentle 
purges  ; bleeding  in  the  foot,  a bring- 
ing down  of  the  piles,  or  menftrual  dif- 
charge,  . 

A delirium  is  always  a bad  fign  in 
wounds  of  the  head,  hecaufe  it  denotes 
that  the  brain  itfelf  is  injured. 
delivery.  Child-birth,  or  Par- 
turition, in  medicine  and  furgery, 
the  bringing  forth  a perfeft  foetus,  or 
child,  from  its  mother’s  womb,  whether 
it  be  alive,  or  dead.  See  Foetus. 

In  order  to  attain  the  knowledge  of 
difficult  childbirths,  it  is  neceffary  to 
form  a juft  idea  of  thofe  that  are  natural . 
The  time  of  the  natural  birth  is,  from 
the  15th  day  of  the  ninth  month,  to  the 
end  of  the  30th  of  the  fame  : yet  fome' 
women  affirm  it  may  be  fooner,  or  later, 
Hoffman  fays,  the  ufua!  time  is  nine 
folar  months } and  Junker,  that  excretions 
from  the  uterus  being  by  women  referred 
to  certain  lunar  phafes,  they  reckon  their 
going  with  child  by  the  weeks,  and  that 
they  ufually  exclude  the  foetus  forty 
weeks  from  the  time  of  their  being  with 
child,  commonly  on  that  very  day  they 
were  ufed  to  have  their  menfes. 

The  figns  of  an  approaching  delivery, 
are  a remarkable  defcent  of  the  womb, 
and  a fubfidence  of  the'belly;  the  head 
of  the  foetns  falls  down  to  the  orifice  of 
the  womb,  and  preffes  upon  it.  See  plate 
LXVIII.  n°  1.  The  orifice  of  the  womb 
dilates  by  the  weight ; and  the  chorion 
and  amnios,  being  driven  forward  with 
the  waters  they  contain,  form^  a kind  of 
pouch,  or  bladder,  at  the  faid  orifice  3 
which  fliould  be  fuffered  to  break  of 
itfelf,  or,  at  leaft,  it  fhould  not  be  built 
till  the  woman  is  in  labour.  There  is  a 
flux  of  a whitilli  matter  from  the  faid 
orifice  ; pains  which  extend  from  the 
loins  and  groin  towards  the  genital  parts: 
there  is  a frequent  defire  to  make  water, 
or  to  go  to  ftool ; or  a continual  tenef- 
fiius : a flux  of  the  waters  frcni  the 


membranes  which  contain  the  child  im- 
mediately  before  the  birth,  or  more  early  s 
a trembling  of  the  lower  joints  ; fome- 
times  the  head  achs,  and  the  face  looks 
intenfely  red. 

The  infant  gradually  advances,  the 
above  protuberance  continually  enlarging 
the  pafl’age,  that  the  crown  of  the  head 
may  be  felt ; the  birth  is  then  advanced 
one  third  ; and  the  midwife  may  now 
affift  the  exclufion.  When  the  infant 
is  advanced  forward,  as  far  as  his  ears, 
he  is  faid  to  be  in  the  paffage.  If  the 
membranes  are  not  already  burft,.  they 
may  now  be  opened,  and  the  waters  by 
their  effufion,  will  render  the  vagina 
flippery,  and  promote  the  expulfion  of 
the  infant.  When  the  child  is  horn, 
the  midwife  fhould  lay  him  on  her  knees, 
fo  as  to  give  iffue  to  the  waters  from  the 
mouth,  if  any  has  been  imbibed  : foon 
after,  the  placenta  appears  of  itfelf,  if 
'not  attached  to  the  uieius  : if  otherwife, 
the  midwife  muft  feparate  it  gently,  by 
introducing  her  hand.  The  navei-ftring 
muft  now  be  cut,  having  firft  made  a 
ligature  as  well  on  the  child’s  fide  as  on 
the  mother’s,  to  prevent  a hoemorrhage. 
The  midwife,  at  firft,  having  afked  a few 
queftions,  ought  to  examine,  by  the 
touch,  with  the  fore  and  middle  finger, 

- introducing  them  from  time  to  time,  to 
know  the  ftate  of  the  uterus;  and,  as 
the  child  advances,  fhe  muft  relax  the 
vagina  by  fome  oily  remedy.  The 
mother  Ihould  regulate  her  throws,  and 
ufe  her  efforts  all  at  once,  not  divide  them, 
efpecially  when  the  head  is  advanced, 
that  the  fhoulders  may  immediately  fol- 
low, and  the  child  efcape  the  danger  of 
ftrangling. 

After  the  child  is  born,  and  the  after- 
birth brought  away,  let  a warm  linen 
cloth  be  applied  to  the  parts,  but  notfo 
as  to  hinder  the  flowing  of  the  lochia. 
An  hour  after,  let  the  mother  take  a 
little  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  to  eafe  the 
after-pains,  and  let  a cataplaftn  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds  Jij.  and  two  or 
three  new  laid  eggs  be  boiled  together, 
and  laid  to  the  parts,  renewing  it  every 
fix  hours,  for  two  days  : fifteen  days 
after  the  birth,  the  parts  may  be  bathed 
with  an  aftringent  decoftion  of  red  rofes, 
balauftines,  or  nut-galls,  in  red  wine,  in 
order  to  brace  them.  If, the  labour  is 
long  and  difficult,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed,  to  prevent  inflammations,  and  to 
give  a little  Alieant-wine,  or  with  the 

addition 
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aJdition  of  Cinnamon-watef,  or  con- 
feftio  alkermes,  not  forgetting  Sn  oily 
clyfter. 

J difiadt  Delivery  may  be  caufed  by  the 
mother,  tlie  midwife,  or  the  foetus.  The 
fault  is  in  the  mother,  if,  when  the  orifice 
of  the  womb  is  open,  and  the  child 
rightly  placed,  ,fhe  has  not  ftrength  to 
expel  the  foetus,  efpecially  if  the  waters 
are  come  away,  and  the  pains  ceafe  ; or 
when  the  mother  will  not  exert  herfelf ; 
or  there  is  a natural  fault  in  the  genital 
:parts.  In  a defeft  of  ftrength,  or  pains, 
all  elfe  being  right,  a draught  of  gene- 
rous wine  fhould  be  given,  with  cinna- 
mon and  mace,  again  and  again,  if  the 
work,  does  not  go  forward.  If  there 
wants  a greater  ftimulus,  borax,  cinna- 
mon, or  myrrh,  may  be  given,  with  a 
proper  drink,  which  mull  be  repeated  in 
an  hour  or  two,  if'occallon  requires. 
But  the  abufe  of  forcing  medicines  is 
dangerous : ftimulating  clyfters  may  be 
injefted  now  and  then,  efpecially  if  the 
woman  is  coftive.  The  midwife  fliould 
alfo  prefs  back  the  os  coccygis,  which 
tends  to  excite  the  pains,  and  to  eafe 
the  labour.  If  the  parts  are  overftrait, 
as  in  the  firll  birth,  efpecially  if  the 
woman  is  not  young,  emollient  liniments 
are  to  be  ufed,  and  the  parts  muft  be 
anointed  with  frefh  butter,  or  oil,  and 
be  dilated  gently  .with  the  fingers.  If 
there  is  a tumor,  caruncle,  or  membrane, 
cppofing  the  birth,  a fiirgeon’s  affillance 
is  required. 

The  midwife  is  in  fault,  when  (lie  haftens 
the  labour  before  the  time,  when  there  is 
no  true  pains,  when  the  orifice  of  theuterus 
is  not  open,  which  alone  diftinguiflies 
the  true  pains  from  falfe  : the  true  time 
of  Birth  mull  be  waited  for:  the  wmman 
muft  be  compofed,  and  her  fpirits  kept 
up  w'ith  comfortable  liquors. 

If  the  fault  is  with  the  foetus  ; and  the 
bead  too  large,  or  the  (hape’monftruous, 
or  the  fituation preternatural,  then  forcing 
midiclncs  are  fruitlefs  and  noxious;  and 
the  fceius  is  brought  forth  by  the  feet,  by 
a (kilful  band,  or  the  inftrument  called 
embryulcus,  (ibid.  n°  10,  ii.)  whether 
alive  or  dead.  See  Embryulcus. 

If  the  feet  prefent  firft  (ibid.  n°  2.)  the 
midwife  muft  be  wary,  left  there  be  twins, 
an.fleft  file  (hould  take  a foot  o£  each  : 
the  feet  muft  be  wrapped  in  a dry  nap- 
kin, and  the  child  muft  be  drawn  gently, 
til  I the  wafte  is  in  the  orifice  of  the  uterus : 
then  the  infant’s  hands  fliould  fie  drawn 
dole  by  the  fides;  and  if  the  nofe  be 


towards  the  os  pubis,  it  fliould  be  tuniej 
towards  the  coccyx,  to  prevent  an  ob- 
ftacle.  Then,  the  orifice  muft  be  dila. 
ted  with  the  fingers,  and  the  woman’s 
throws  fliould  allift  the  midwife’s  efforts 
to  educe  the  child.  If  the  chin  is  em- 
barraffed,  the  midwife  muft  difengage  it 
by  putting  her  finger  into  the  mouth,  in 
order  to  turn  it  to  advantage. 

If  the  infants  head  prefents  acrofs,  (ibid. 
ri°  3.)  it  muft  be  put  back,  and  gently 
turned  to  its  natural  fituation  ; and  if 
the  fhotilder  prefents,  the  fame  art  mull 
be  ufed  (ibid.  n°4.)  If  the  belly,  hip, 
or  thigh,  appears  firft,  (ibid.  n°  j.)  the 
child  muft  be  extradlsd  by  the  feet,  and 
the  mother  muft  lie  horiaontally  op  her 
•back.  If  one  or  both  hands  are  direfted 
upwards,  and  lie  clofe  to  the  head, 
(ibid.  n°  6 ) the  cafe  is  not  fo  bad  as 
fome  apprehend,  for  they  will  keep 
the  orifice  equally  dilated,  till  the  head 
palTes,  and  prevents  ftrangling.  If  one 
hand,  or  ope  foot  appears,  they  muft  be 
returned,  and  the  infant  brought  forth 
by  the  head  in  the  former  cafe,  and  by 
the  feet  in  the  latter.  (n°  7,  and  8.) 

If  the  infant  is  dead,  there  is  generally 
a collapfion  of  the  abdomen  ; the  breads 
are  flaccid  ; the  infant  bears  on  the  low- 
er  part  of  the  pelvi.s,  and  the  child, 
upon  motion,  rolls  like  a lump  of  lead. 
The  bones  of  the  fkull  are  wrapped  over 
one  another;  an  ichorous  lymphatic  fanies 
flows  from  the  uterus  ; the  mnlher  is 
fubjefil  to  fainting.  There  is  no  pul- 
fation  in  the  iiavel-ftring  ; it  is  foft  and 
indolent  to  the  touch,  and  abfolutely  de- 
prived of  motion.  If  the  placenta  comes 
firft,  and  is  hot,  the  child  is  alive, 
Above  all,  if  any  part  of  the  infant’s 
body  appears,  and  is  full  of  fmall  veficles 
livid,  foft,  and  brittle,  it  is  not  only 
■ dead,  but  beginning  to  putrify.  In  thefe 
cafes  he  mult  be  extrafted  by  the  feet, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  done  otherwile,  with 
an  inftrument  ; but  a man  midwife’s 
affillance  muft  not  be  negleiled. 

V/hen  the  foetus  dies  before  the  time  of 
birth,  and  the  membranes  continue 
whole  it  will  not  putrify  : therefore  the 
work  muft  be  left  to  nature,  for  birth- 
pains  will  at  length  come  on  fponta- 
neoufly. 

If  the  navel-ftring  appears  firft,  and  is 
comprefled  foon  after  by  the  head  of  the 
infant,  its  life  is  in  danger,,  and  .the 
remedy  is  to  rei urn  the  infant,  and  re- 
duce the  cord,  till  the  htad  fills  the  orifice: 
but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  woman 
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jnuft  be  put  in  a fuitable  pofture,  and 
the  child  muft  be  extraaed  bythe  feet. 
When  the  placenta  prefents  itfelf,  which 
is  known  by  its  fpungy,  foft,  texture; 
jind  the  great  quantity  of  blood  flovving 
at  the  fame  time,  it  requires  fpeedy 
alTiftance.  If'  the  membranes  are  en- 
tire, they  fliould  be  broke  ; the- placenta 
and’ membranes  ihould  be  reduced  into 
the  uterus,  and  the  child  be  extraiSfed  by 
the  feet.;  which  is  more  eafily  performed 
in  the  membranes,  than  in  the  uterus, 
and  put  into  a proper  fituation  ; but  if 
the  placenta  is  difengaged  .from  .its  mem- 
branes, and  thefe  are  broke,  and  the 
placenta,  or  both,  appear  before  the  in- 
tact, they  may  be  brought  away  firft, 
and  the  infant  immediately  afterwards. 
When  there  is  a great  flux  of  blood  from 
outward  accidents,  the  infant  fliogld  be 
immediately  delivered  by  art,  though  the 
mother  is  not.  in  true  labour.  If  the 
uterus  is  opened,  and  the  vagina  relaxed, 
as  in  this,  cafe  they  commonly  are,  the 
child  mult  be  extrafled  by  the  feet;  if 
not,  they  mull  be  mpllified  with  frefli  oil, 
and  the  infant  delivered  as  before. 

After  all  laborious  bir.ths,  the  woman  is 
generally  weak,  and  apt  to  faint:  there- 
fore, lierfpirits  fhould  be  kept  up  by  a 
glafs  of  hot  wine,  or  analeptic  water, 
which  mull  be  repeated  as  oft  as  there  is 
occalion. 

If  after  the  child  is  born,  the  placenta 
does  not  foon  follow,  and.  it  adheres  to 
the  womb,  the  woman  is  not  to  change 
her  pofture  immediately,  but  the  m.id- 
vvife’s  hand  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
womb,  as  far  as  the  placenta,  faking 
the  navel-ftring  for  a guide.;  and  taking 
hold  of  it,  Ihe  is  to  move  it  gently  to 
and  fro,,  in  order  to  lool'en  and  extradl 
it.  ibid.  n°9.  If  it  adheres  too  clofely, 
it  is  not  to  be  pulled  forcibly,  or  broken  : 
it  will  be  bell  to  wait  half  an  hour, 
keeping  the  hand  in  the  uterus,  for  fear 
of  its  clofing,  till  it  comes  aw.ay  of  itfelf, 
or  may  be  feparated  without  force.  If, 
through  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  midwife, 
the  orifice  of  the  womb  clofes,  before  it 
is  come  away,  aloetic  pills  muft^be  taken 
every  evening.  If  it  putrifieSr  the  pa- 
tient dies,  or  falls  into  dangerous  fevers. 
See  the  article  Placenta. 

After  delivery,'  the  woman  fhould  be 
put  into  bed,  and  a folded  liieet  put 
under  her  hips,  in  order  to  receive  the 
lochia.  See  the. article  Lochia. 

Wann  linen  fliould  be.  applied  to  the 
genital  parts,  ■ to  keep  out  the  air,  and 


a comprefs,  dipped  in  warm  wins, 
fliould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  but  not 
too  tight. 

If  there  are  violent  pains  after  delivery, 
they  generally  proceed  from  the  after-, 
birth’s  being  retained,  or  part  of  it  5 
from  blood  clotted,  or  concreted,  in  the 
uterus  ; from  hard  labour  ; from  a defeft 
"^in  the  flux  of  the  lochia  ; or  from  wind, 
efpecially  if  the  woman  has.  not  been 
fwathed  in  a proper  way.  In  this  cafe, 
hot  diluents,  are  proper,  or  an  itifufioa 
of  camomile  flowers,  drank  as  tea,  or 
broths  with  caraway  feeds;  or  worm- 
wood, or  camomile  flowers  ; or  thin 
orange  peel  jj.  or  a bitter,  tinfture  in  a 
proper  infufion,  taken  hot.  An  ounce  or 
two  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  taken  in  a 
hot  vehicle,  is  excellent. 

DELLY,  the  capital  of  a province  of  tha 
fame  name,  and  at  prefent  of  all  the 
hither  India  : eafl.long.  79’.  and  north 
lat. 

It  is  a large  and  populous  city,  ten  miles 
in  circumference. 

DELOS,  the  principal  of  the  Cyclades- 
illSnds,  in  the  Archipelago  : eafl.long. 
35®  50',  and  north  lat.  37®  26'. 
DELPHIN,  or  Dolphin.  See  the  arti- 
ticle  Dolphin. 

DELPHINIUM,  LARK  SPUR,  inbotany, 
a genus  of  the  polyandria-trigynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifls 
. of  five  unequal  petals,  difpofed  circular- 
ly ; of  theie  the  .upper  one  is  anteriorly 
more  obtufe  than  the  others,  and  is 
emarginated,  and  extended  behind  into 
a tubulated  horn,  which  is  ttraight,  long, 
and  obtufe  ; the  others  are  of  an  ovato- 
lanceolated'  figure,  patent  and  nearly 
equal : the  fruit  confifls  of  one  or  three 
capfules.,  of  an  ovato-fubulated  figure, 
ftraight,  compofed  of  a fingle  valve, -ami 
opening  inwprds.;  the  feeds  are  numerous 
and. angular:  thefe  feeds’called  ftaphi- 
fagria,  or  ftavefacre,  in  the  fhops,  are 
ufed  to  deilroy  vermin  in  childrens  beads. 
See  plate  LXIX.  fig.  I. 

DELPHINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
■ of  filhes,  of  the  order  of  the  plagiuri, 
the  charafilers  of  which  are,  that  they 
have  teeth  in  each  jaw,  that  the  fiftula 
is  fuuated  in.  the  middle  of  the  head,  and 
that  the  back  is  pinnated,  or  furnilhed 
with  fins. 

To  this  genus,  belong, the.  dolphin,  the 
porpeffe,  and  the  ■ grampus,  . or  north 
caper.  See  the  arriclesD.OLP^HlN,  fife.  • 
Delphinus,  in  aftronomy.  a coallclla- 
tion  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  whofe 

liars 
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Bars  in  Ptolemy’s  and  Tycho’s  cata- 
logues are  ten,  and  in  Mr.  Flamfteed’s 
eighteen. 

DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a thick  tri- 
angular mul'cle  of  the  arm,  being  one 
of  the  three  elevators.  See  the  article 
Elevator. 

This  mufcle  arifes  from  the  clavicle,  and 
the  acromion  and  fpine  of  the  fcapula  ; 
and  terminates,  at  four  fingers  breadth 
below  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  See  the 
article  Humerus. 

DELUGE,  delumim,  an  inundation,  or 
overflowing  of  the  earth,  either  wholly, 
or  in  part,  by  water. 

We  have  feveral  deluges  recorded  in 
hiftory,  as  that  of  Ogyges,  which  over- 
flowed almolt  all  Attica,  and  that  of 
Deucalion,  which  drowned  all  Theffaly, 
in  Greece  : but  the  molt  memorable  was 
that  called  the  univerfal  deluge,  or  Noah’s 
flood,  which  overflowed  and  deftroyed 
the  whole  earth,  and  out  of  which  only 
Noah,  and  thofe  with  him  in  the  ark, 
efcaped. 

Men  have  been  very  folicitous  to  account 
for  this  cataftrophe  philofophically,  and 
to  difcover  from  whence  fuch  an  amazing 
quantity  of  waters  could  come,  as  were 
neceffary  to  cover  all  our  globe,  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  cubits,  above  the  high- 
eft  hills : for  to  that  height  Mofes  ex- 
prefsly  faith,  vii.  so.  “ the  waters 
‘r prevailed.”  Some  have  ventured  to 
deny  there  were  any  mountains  at  all 
before  the  flood,  though  he  exprefsly 
mentions  them  as  a ftandard  for  the 
height  of  the  waters.  Others  have  denied 
the  univerfality  of  the  deluge,  though 
the  words  of  the  text  be,  “ That  all 
“ the  hills  over  the  whole  earth  were 
" covered.”  Others  have  had  recpurfe 
to  the  fhifting  of  the  earth’s  center 
of  gravity,  and  therefore,  will  have  all 
parts  drowned  fucceflively  ; and  our  fa- 
mous theorift.  Dr.  Burnet,  fancies  an 
earth  made  on  purpofe  to  be  drowned  at 
that  time,  which  being  in  form  of  an 
orbicular  cruft  on  the  face  of  the  fea,  as 
we  now  call  it  (for  he  fays,  there  was 
none  before  the  deluge)  fell  down  into 
the  water,  and  fo  drowned  its  inha- 
bitants . 

But  the  holy  fcriptures  tell  us,  that  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  came  from  two 
funds,  “ the  great  deep  below,”  and 
the  “ rains  above.”  Again,  when  we 
look  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth, 
even  to  the  greateft  depth  men  have  ever 
reached,  we  find  that  the  body  of  the 


terreftrlal  globe  is  compofed  of  ftrata,  or 
layers,  lying  over  one  another,  which 
appear  to  be  fediments  of  a flood  •,  be. 
fides,  in  the  bodies  of  thefe  ftrata,  though 
never  fo  folid,  nay,  even  inclofed  within 
the  folidity  of  the  firmeft  flints,  marble, 
ftone,  (Sc.  we  find  a prodigious  variety 
of  the  exuvia;,  or  remains  of  fifties,  fuch 
as  their  fliells,  teeth,  (Sc.  as  well  marine 
ones,  as  thofe  which  live  in  lakes  and 
rivers ; and  from  a due  obfervation  of 
thefe,  and  repeated  confiderations  upon 
them,  it  was,  that  the  learned  Dr, 
Woodward  founded  what  he  delivers 
upon  this  fubjeff,  which  therefore  is  not 
fo  much  a theory  of  the  earth,  as 
neceflary  deduflions,  and  unavoidable 
conl'equences,.  drawn  from  the  matters  of 
fadl,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  thefecond 
part  of  his  natural  hiftory  of  (he  earth. 

I.  That  thefe  marine  bodies,  and  the 
other  fpoils  of  frefti-water  fifties,  were 
borne  forth  out  of  the  fea  by  the  univerfal 
deluge,  and  on  return  of  the  water 
back  again  from  off  the  earth,  they  were 
left  behind  on  land, 
a.  That  during  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
all  the  ftone  and  marble  of  the  amide- 
luvian  earth,  all  the  metals  in  it,  all  the 
mineral  concretions,  and  in  a word,  all 
foffils  whatever,  that  had  before  attained 
any  folidity,  were  totally  dilTolved  ; their 
conftituent  corpufcles  disjoined,  and  their 
cohefion  perfefHy  ceafed  j and  that  the 
faid  corpufcles,  together  with  the  cor- 
pufcles  of  thofe  which  were  not  before 
folid,  fuch  as  fand,  earth,  and  the  like  j 
as  alfo,  all  animal  bodies,  teeth,  ftiells, 
vegetables,  in  ftiort,  all  bodies  whatever, 
that  were  either  upon  the  earth,  or  that 
conftituted  the  mafs,  if  not  quite  down 
to  the  abyfs,  yet  to  the  greateft  depths 
we  ever  dig,  were  alTumed  up  pro- 
mifeuoufly  into  the  water,  and  fuftained 
therein ; fo  that  the  water  and  thefe  bodies 
made  up  one  common  mafs. 

3.  That  at  length,  all  the  mafs  that  was 
thus  borne  up  in  the  water,  was  again 
precipitated,  and  fubfided  toward  the 
bottom,  and  that  this  fubfidence  hap- 
pened generally  according  to  the  laws  of 
gravity.  See  the  article  Gravity, 
That  the  matter  fubfiding  thus,  formed 
the  ftrata  of  ftone,  earth,  marble,  coal, 
(S c.  of  which  ftrata  the  terfeftrial  globe, 
or,  at  leaft,  as  much  of  it  as  hath  been 
difplayed  to  human  view,  doth  mainly 
confift. 

4,  That  the  ftrata  of  marble,  (Sc,  at- 
tained their  folidity  as  foon  as  the  fand, 

. 'or 
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or  other  matter,  whereof  they  confift,  was 
arrived  at  the  bottom,  and  well  fettled 
there ; and  that  all  thofe  ftrata  which 
are  folid  at  this  day,  have  been  fo  ever 
lince  that  time. 

5.  That  thefe  ftrata  were  originally  pa- 
rallel, plane,  and  regular,  and  confe- 
quently  rendered  the  furface  of  the  earth 
even  and  i'pherical ; that  they  were  con- 
tiguous, and  not  broken  and  interrupted 
as  we  find  them  now;  and  that  the 
water  lay  then  upon  them,  conftituting 
a fluid  fphere,  invironing  all  the  globe 
round. 

That  after  fome  time,  by  the  force 
of  an  agent  I'eated  within  the  earth,  thofe 
flrata  were  broken  on  all  tides  of  the 
globe;  that  they  were  diflocated,  and 
their  fituation  varied  ; from  whence  thefe 
elevations  and  depreffions  on  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  as  the  mountains,  vallies, 
and  other  inequalities. 

And  afterwards,  he  concludes  from  his 
obfervations, 

1.  That  Noah’s  deluge  was  quite  uni- 
verfal,  covering  the  whole  earth,  even 
the  highelt  mountains  quite  round  the 
globe. 

2.  That,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  the 
water  of  the  ocean  was  fiift  brought  out 
on  the  earth,  and  immediately  fucceeded 
by  that  of  the  abyfs. 

3.  That,  upon  the  difruption  of  the 
ftrata,  or  the  elevation  of  fome,  and  the 
deprefllon  of  others,  towards  the  end  of 
the  deluge,  this  mafs  of  water  fell  back 
towards  the  loweft  parts  of  the  earth,  into 
lakes,  and  other  cavities,  into  the  chan- 
nel  of  the  ocean,  and  through  the  fiflures, 
by  which  this  communicates  with  the 
ocean,  in  the  abyfs  which  it  filled,  till  it 
came  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  ocean. 

4.  That  the  deluge  commenced  in  the 
fpring  feafon,  the  waters  coming  forth 
upon  the  earth  in  the  month  which  we 
call  May. 

j.  That  the  deluge  did  not  happen,  from 
an  accidental  concourfe  of  natural  caufes ; 
but  that  many  things  then  happened, 
which  never  could  poffibly  happen,  witli- 
out  the  aflTiftance  of  a fupernatural 
power. 

Mr.  ■Whifton,on  the  contrary,  in  his  new 
theory  of  the  earth,  fuppofes  the  deluge 
began  on  the  i8th  of  November,  in  the 
2365  year  of  the  Julian  period,  that  is, 
2349  years  before  the  Chriftian  tera  ; that 
acometdefcending  towards  its'perihelion, 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  palfed  quite 
near  the  globe  of  the  eatth,  the  very 
Vox.,  ir. 


fame  day  that  the  deluge  began : hs 
afcribes  to  the  univerfal  deluge  ail  the 
changes  and  alterations  that  have  hap- 
pened in  the  furface  and  inlide  of  the 
globe  ! he  adopts  the  hypothefis  of  Dr. 
Woodward,  and  indifcriminately  makes 
life  of  all  the  obfervations  of  this  author, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
globe. 

The  terreftrial  globe  having  once  met 
with  the  tail  of  the  comet,  confifting  of 
a tranfparentfogjor  aqueous atmofphere, 
it  mult,  in  palling  through  it,  appro- 
priate  to  itfelf  fome  p,art  of  the  matter 
it  contained.  All  that  was  found  with- 
in the  fphere  of  attraflion  of  the  globe, 
muft  have  fallen  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
in  form  of  rain,  fince  this  tail  partly 
confifted  of  aqueous  vapours.  This  tail  be- 
ing “ the  catarafls  of  heaven  that  were 
“opened,”  the  rain  maybe  made  as  plen- 
tiful asonepleafes,  even  to  oqcafionanuni- 
verfal  deluge,  the  waters  of  which  would 
ealily  cover  the  higheft  mountains.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Whifton  does  not  attribute 
the  whole  deluge  to  thefe  waters  only, 
for,  agreeable  to  fciipture,  he  affirms 
tlvit  the  earth,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
comet,  would  no  doubt  feel  the  force 
of  its  attraftion  ; fo  that  the  fluid,  con- 
tained in  the  great  abyfs,  would  be  agi- 
tated by  fo  violent  a flux  and  reflux, 
that  the  fuperficial  cruft  of  the  earth 
could  not  refill  it,  but  be  broken  in  fe- 
veral  places,  and  the  internal  waters 
diffuled  over  the  furface,  “ and  the  foun- 
“ tains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up.” 

Mr.  Whifton,  to  difpofe  of  all  this 
water,  fuppofes,  that  as  foon  as  the 
earth  in  continuing  its  courfe,  had  got 
fome  way  from  the  comet,  the  eflFefils 
of  its  attraftion,  the  flux  and  reflux 
ceafed  in  the  great  abyfs,  and  then  the' 
foperior  waters  were  violently  precipi- 
tated through  the  fame  paflages  by  which 
they  came  out ; the  great  abyfs  fwallow- 
ed  up  all  the  fuperfluous  waters,  and 
its  cavity  was  found  capable  enough  to 
receive  not  only  the  waters  which  it  had 
already  contained,  but  alfo  all  thofe  which 
the  tail  of  the  comet  had  left  behind  it  ; 
fince  during  the  time  of  its  agitation,  and 
the  burfting  of  its  cruft,  it  had  enlarged 
the  fpace  by  breaking  down,  on  all  hands, 
the  eatth  that  environed  it.  It  was,  in 
like  manner  at  this  tirne,  that  the  earth, 
which  till  then  was  I'pherical,  became 
elliptic,  occafioned  not  only  by  the  elftiSl 
of  the  centrifugal  force  caiifed  by  its  di- 
urnal revolution,  but  likewife  by  the 
5 U aftioiS^ 
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aSlion  of  the  comet  ; and  that  becaufe 
the  earth,  in  p itTing  through  the  tail  of 
the  comet)  was  ftoated  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  it  prefented  its  equatorial  parts  to 
this  body  ; and  becanie  the  force  of  the 
comet’s  atrra6lion,  concurring  with  this 
centrifugal  force  of  the  earth,  took  away 
thofe  parts  of  the  equator  with  fo  much 
the  more  (acility,  as  the  cruft  was  broken 
and  disjoined  in  a vaft  many  places  ; 
and  becaufe  the  aftion  of  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  abyfs  made  a more  violent 
imprelfion  upon  the  parts  under  the 
equator,  than  any  where  elfe. 

Dr.  Halley  refolves  the  deluge  into  the 
fliock  of  a comet,  or  fome  other  fuch  tran- 
fient  body  ; the  great  agitation  that  muft 
have  been  occafioned  by  it  in  the  fea,  he 
obferves,  would  befuIHcient  toaccountfor 
ail  thofe  ftrange  appearances  of  heaping 
vaft  quantities  of  earth,  and  high  cliffs 
upon  the  beds  of  ftiells,  which  once  were  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  and  raifing  up  moun- 
tains, where  none  were  before:  fuch  a 
thock  as  this,  impelling  the  foiid  parts, 
would  occafion  the  waters,  and  all  fluid 
fubttances  that  were  unconfined,  as  the 
fea  is,  to  run  violently  with  an  impetus 
toward  that  part  of  the  globe  where  the 
blow  wSs  received,  and  that  with  force 
fufficient  to  take  with  it  the  very  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  and  would  carry  it  upon 
land. 

There  are  various  other  fyftems  of  the 
univerfal  deluge,  feveral  of  which  may 
be  feen  in  Monf.  Buffon.’s  Natural  Hif- 
tory,  Tom.  I. 

DEMAIN,  or  Demesne,  in  its'comrhon 
acceptation,  is  ufed  for  the  lands  round 
a manor-  houfe,  occupied  by  the  lord.  See 
the. article  Manor. 

Demain,  or  Demesne,  in  law,  is  com- 
monly underftood  to  be  the  lord’s  chief 
manor-place,  with  the  lands  thereto  be- 
longing, which  he  and  his  anceftors  have 
time  out  of  mind  kept  in  their  own  ma- 
nual occupation,  for  the  maintenance  of 
themfelves  and  their  families.  See  the 
article  Manor. 

Demain  denotes  alfo  all  the  parts  of  any  ma- 
nor not  in  the  hands  of  freeholders. 
And  it  is  frequently  u.<ed  fora  dillinflion 
between  thele  lands,  &c,  that  the  lord 
of  the  manor  has  in  His  own  hands,  or 
of  his  leffce  demifed  at  a rack  rent  j or 
fuch  other  land  appertaining  to  the  ma- 
nor, which  belongs  to  free  or  copy- 
holders. 

Demain  is  fometimes  taken  in  a raorefpe- 
cial  len.'e,  as  oppofite  to  frank-fee  ; fuch 
^ lands  as'were  in  the  poffeffion  of  Edward 


the  confeflor,  being  called  antient  de- 
hiefne,  and  all  others  frank-fee.  In  Eng; 
land,  no  private  perfon  li^s  any  demefnes, 
according  to  the  Ample  acceptation  of  the 
word,  becaufe  there  is  no  land  butwliat 
depends  mediately  or  jjmraediately  upon 
the  crown,  as  of  fome  honour  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  not  granted  in  fee  to  any 
inferior  perfon  ; wherefore  when  a per- 
fon  in  pleading  would  flguify  the  land 
to  be  his  own.,  he  fays,  that  he  is  feized 
thereof  in  his  demajn.  as  of  fee  ; hy 
which  it  appears,  that  tho’  his  land  be 
toliim  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  yet  it  is 
hot  true  demefne,  but  depending  upon  a 
fuperior  lord,  and  is  held  by  rent  or 
fervice. 

DEMAND,  in  law,  the  calling  upon  a 
perfon  for  any  thing  that  is  due. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  demands,  the  one 
in  deed,  and  the  other  in  law.  And  tbefe 
are  again  divided  into  three  forts,  one  in 
writing,  without  fpeaking,  as  in  every 
writ  of  prtecipe  ; one  other  without  writ- 
ing, being  a veihal  demand  of  the  perfon 
who  is  to  perform  fomething  ; and  ano- 
fher  made  wiihoot  either  word  orwiif. 
ing,  which  is  termed  a demand  in  law, 
as  in  cafes  of  entries  on  lands,  fe'r.  And, 
as  an  entry  upon  land  and  taking  dilirefs 
for  rent,  are  a demand  in  law  of. the 
land  and  rent,  fo  the  bringing  an  aflion 
of  debt  for  money  due  on  a bond,  is  a 
demand  in  law  of  the  debt. 

A demand  is  to  be  legal,  and  made  in 
fuch  a manner  as  the  law  direfts ; if  for 
rent  referved  on  a leafe  of  a mefi’uage  and 
lands,  it  ought  to  be  made  at  the  fore  door 
of  the  houfe  , and  of  Iand,on  the  moft  pub- 
lic part  thereof.  If  a leffor  or  landlord  in 
demanding  of  rent  to  re-enter,  demands 
one  penny  more  or  lefs  than  is  aiSlually 

' due  to  him,  or  does  not  fliew  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  rent,  the  day  of  its  pay- 
ment, and  when  due,  it  will  not  be  a 
good  demand.  Debts  and  claims  are  to 
be  demanded  in  time  by  the  ftatute  of 
limitations,  or  they  will  be  loft  by  law. 

DEMANDANT,  in  law,  is  the  plaintiff 
in  all  real  aflions,  wherein  land,  fife.,  is 
demanded  ; for  thefe  aflions  are  by  de- 
mands, as  perfonal  aflions  are  by  plaints. 

DEMARCHUS,  in  antiquity, 

the  principal  magiftrate  of  the  city  Nea-. 
polis  ; alfo  a magiftrate  who  had  the 
government  of  one  of  the  diftrifls  of 
Attica,  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to 
our  flieriffs. 

DEMEMBRE',  in  heraldry,  is  faid  ofdif- 
membred  animals,  or  thofe  with  their 
limbs  cut  off.  DEMER;^ 
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PEMER)  a river  in  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, on  which  the  city  of  Mechlin 
Hands. 

demesne,  the  fame  with  demain.  See 
ihe  article  Demain. 

DEMETRIA,  a feftival  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks'  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  in/xiilnf } 
wherein  it  was  ufual  for  the  devotees  to 
lalli  themfeb’es. 

PEMETRIOWITZ,  a city  of  the  dutchy 
of  Smolenlko,  in  the  ruffian  empire,  fitu- 
ated  upon  , the  river  Ugra,  in  37*6311 
long,  and  51“  30'  north  lat. 

PEMI,  a word  uled  in  coinpolition  with 
other  words  to  lignify  half.  In  words 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  we  ufe  femi. 
See  the  article  Semi. 

Pemi- BASTION,  a fortification  havingonly 
one  face  and  one  flank.  See  Bastion. 

Pemi-cannon  loweji,  the  name  of  a piece 
of  o.'dnance  generally  about  fix  inches 
bore,  54.00  pound  weight,  ten  or  eleven 
feet  long,  and  carrying  a (hot  of  about 
thirty  pound  weight.  It  carries  point 
blank  156  paces. 

Pemi-cannon  ordinary,  is  inches  bore, 
j2  feet  long,  and  vveighs  5600  pound. 
It  carries  a fliot  of  6 y inches  in  diame- 
ter, whofe  weight  is'  31  pounds,  and 
Ihoots  point  blank  162  paces. 

Demi  CANNON  o_f  the  longeji  jixe,  is  6| 
inches  bore,  j2  feet  long,  and  weighs 
6000  pounds  weight.  It  Ihoots  point 
blank  180  paces.. 

Demi-cross,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  the 
Dutch  to  take  the  liin’s  altitude,  or  that 
of  a liar,  at  fea.  It  confills  of  a ftaff  AG 
(See  plate  LXIX.  fig.  3.)  divided  into 
a line  of  tangents,  and  a crofs  piece  or 
tranfum  B E.  It  is  furnilhed  with  three 
vanes ; a horizon  vane,  at  A ; a fight 
vane,  at  H ; and  the  ffiade  vane,  at  E. 

To  take  the  fun’s  altitude  by  this  inltru- 
ment,  hold  it  with  the  crofs  piece  B E as 
upright  as  you  can  5 and  looking  thro’ 
the  fight  vane  at  H,  obferve  the  horizon 
thro’  the  flit  in  the  horizon  vane  A,  and 
Hide  the  crofs  piece  to  and  fro  till  the 
lliade  of  the  vane  at  E fall  likewife  upon 
the  flit  of  the  horizon  vane  A ; then  are 
the  degrees  cut  on  the  ftaff  A G,  by  the 
edge  of  the  crofs  piece  B E,  the  altitude 
of  the  lun  required.  But  lo  find  the 
height'  of  a liar,  you  mull  remove  the 
horizon  vane  A,  and  put  it  on  the  end 
G,  and  transfer  the  fight  vane  H to  A ; 
then  holding  the  inftrument  upright,  as 
before,  obfcrve  the  horizon  through  the 
light  vane  and  horizon  vane,  and  the  liar 
through  the  fight  v»pe  and  fliade  vane. 


and  then  the  tranfum  will  rut  the  degrees 
of  the  liar’s  altitude  on  the  lt;.ff  G; 
allowing  about  eight  or  ten  minuter  mr 
your  height  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Inftead  of  the  demi-crofs,  weuiethe  crofs 
Half  or  fore-ftaff.  See  Fore-staff. 

Demi  -CULVERIN,  a piece  of  ordnance  u(u- 
ally  45  inches  bore,  2700  pound  weight, 
ten  feet  long,  and  carrying  point  blank 
375  paces. 

Demi-culveRIN  of  the  Lafl  fi%e,  is  4 5 
inches  bore,  10  feet  long,  and  20CO 
pounds  weight.  It  carries  a ball  of  4 
inches  diameter,  and  of  9 pounds  weight, 
and  its  level  range  is  174  paces. 

Demi-culve'rin  of  the  largeft  fort,  is  4 % 
inches  bore,  10 -|  feet  long,  and  weighs 
3000  pounds  weight.  It  carries  a ball 
4 1 inches  diameter,  weighing  12  pounds 
II  ounces,  point  blank  178  paces. 

Demiditone,  in  mufic,  is  the  fame  with 
a third  minor.  Seethe  article  Third. 

Demi-haque.  See  Harquebuss. 

Demi-god,  afc.  See  God,  Hero,  Sfc. 

Demi-gorge,  in  fortification,  is  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raifed,  and  goes  from  the  curtin 
to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It  is  half 
of  the  vacant  fpace  or  enlrance  into  a 
baftion.  See  the  article  Gorge. 

Demi-lune,  half  moon,  in  fortification,  an 
outwork  conlilling  of  two  faces  and  two 
little  flanks,  frequently  built  before  ihe 
angle  of  a baftion,  and  fometimes  alfo 
before  the  curtin,  tbo’  now  much  difufed. 

DEMi-tyjAy.ER,  a note  in  mufic,  two  of 
which  are  equal  tp  a quaver.  See  the 
article  Quaver. 

DEMi-sEMl-QyAVER,in  mufic.the  Ihortell 
note,  two  of  them  being  equall  to  a femi- 
quaver. 

Demi-volt,  in  the  manege.  See  the  ar- 
ticle 'Volt. 

DEMISE,  inlaw,  is  applied  to  an  eftate 
either  in  fee,  for  term  of  life  or  years, 
iho’  rapftufually  the  latter.  The  king’s 
death  in  law  is  termed  the  demife  pf  the 
king,  which  does  not  difeonCinue  any 
writ  er  procefs,  nor  determine  any  com- 
miffion  civil  or  military,  nor  a parlia- 
ment till  after  fix  months. 

Demise  and  Redemise,  a conveyance 
' where  there  are  mutual  leafes  made  from 
one  to  another  of  the  fame  land,  or  fome- 
thing  out  of  it. 

DEMOCRACY,  the  fame  with  a popular 
government,  wherein  Ihe  fnpreme  power 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ; 
fuch  were  Rome  and  Athens  of  old  ; but 
as  to  our  modern  republics,  Bal'd  only 
^ 'P  j excepted, 
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excepted,  theirgovernment  comes  nearer 
to  ariftocracy  than  democracy. 
DEMOISELLE,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of 
the  crane- kind,  fomething  lefs  than  a 
heron,  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  the 
dancing  bird,  on  account  of  its  frequent 
leaping  and  turning  round,  and  varying 
the  motion  of  its  head  at  the  fame  time. 
Immediately  from  behind  each  eye, 
fprings  forth  a tuft  of  long,  foft,  white 
feathers,  which  tend  backwards  in  a very 
graceful  manner,  and  wave  with  the  leaft 
air.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck,  on  the 
contrary,  is  covered  with  foft,  long,  and 
flender  black  feathers,  which  fall  on  the 
bread  in  a very  pretty  manner,  fometimes 
clofe,  and  at  other  times  detached  like  a 
lady’s  tippet. 

DEMONSTTRABLE,  a term  ufed  in  the 
fchools,  to  fighify  that  a thing  may  be 
clearly  proved.  Thus  it  is  demonflrable 
that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle,  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones. 

DEMONSTRATION,  in  logic;  a feries 
of  fyllogyfms,  all  whole  premides  are 
either  definitions,  felf-evident  truths,  or 
prppofitions  already  eftabliihed. 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  demonftra- 
tion,  tbo’  it  be  certain,  is  not  fo  clear  and 
evident  as  intuitive  knovvledge.  It  re- 
quires pains  and  attention,  and  deady 
application  of  mind,  to  difcoVer  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  it  con- 
fiders  5 and  there  mud  be  a progreffion 
by  deps  and  degrees,  before  the  mind 
can  in  this  way  arrive  at  certainty.  Be- 
fore demondration  there  was  a doubt, 
which,inintuitiveknowledge,cannot  hap- 
pen to  tlie  mind  that  has  its  faculty  of 
perception  left  to  a degree  capable  of  dif- 
tinfl;  ideas.  In  every  ftep  that  reafon 
makes  in  Jemondrative  Icnowledge,  there 
is  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  it  feeks  with  the 
next  intermediate  idea,  which  it  ufes  as  a 
proof ; for  if  it  were  not  fo,  that  yet  would 
need  a proof,  fince  without  the  percep- 
tion of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement, 
there  is  no  knowledge  produced.  This 
intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas  in 
each  dep  and  pi  ogrefllon  of  the  demon- 
ftration,  mud  be  exaflly  carried  in  the 
mind  ; and  a man  mud  be  fure  that  no  part 
is  left  out ! hence  becaufe  in  long  deduc- 
tions the  memory  cannot  eafily  retain  each 
ftep,  this  knowledge  becomes  more  im-  ‘ 
perfeft  than  intuitive  j and  men  often 
embrace  faldioods  for  deraondrations,' 
See  Knowledge  and  Intuition. 


It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granfej, 
that  mathematics  alone  are  capable  of 
demondration.  But  to  have  fuch  an 
agreement  or  difagreement  as  may  be 
intuitively  perceived  being  not  the  ptivi. 
lege  of  the  ideas  ofnumber,  extenfion  and 
figure  alone,  it  may  poflTibly  be  the  want 
of  due  method  and  application  in  us, 
and  not  of  fufficient  evidence  in  things, 
that  demondration  has  been  thought  to 
have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of 
knowledge.  For  wherever  the  mind  can 
^ perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
' of  any  two  ideas  by  an  intuitive  percep. 
tion  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
they  have  with  any  intermediate  ideas, 
there  the  mind  is  capable  of  demonflra- 
tion,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  ideas  of 
figure,  number,  extenfion,  or  their  modes, 
There  are  two  things  required  in  right 
demondration,  fird,  that  every  propo- 
lition  of  which  it  confids,  confidered  fe. 
parately,  be  true.  Secondly,  that  the 
confequence  drawn  from  other  foreign 
things,  neceffarily  flow  from  them;  or 
that  all  the  confequences  be  contained  in 
the  antecedents  or  premifes. 
Demondration  is  didinguiflied,  i.  Into 
direft,  called  alfo  odenfive  demonftra- 
tion,  when  beginning  with  definitions, 
felf-evident  propolitions,  or  known  and 
allowed  truths,  we  form  a train  of  fyh 
logifms,  and  combine  them  in  an  orderly 
manner,  continuing  the  feries  thro’  a va- 
riety of  fuccefllve  fteps,  until  at  lad  we 
arrive  at  a fyllogifm,  whofe  conclufioa 
is  the  propofition  to  be  demonftrated,  j, 
Indiredi,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called, 
apogogical  demondration,  when  we  af- 
fume  i propofition  which  direflly  contra- 
difls  that  we  mean  to  demondratej  and 
thence  by  a continued  train  of  reafoning, 
in  the  way  of  a direft  demondration, 
deduce  fome  abfurdity  or  manifed 'un- 
truth. For  hereupon  we  conclude,  that 
the  propofition  alTumed  was  falfe  ; and 
thence  again,  by  an  immediate  confe- 
quence, that  the  propofition  to  be  demon- 
drated  is  true.  ^Thus  Euclid  being  to 
demondrate,  that  circles  nuhich  touch  lit 
another  innjuardly  hawe  not  the  fiisi 
center,  aflumes  the  direft  contrary  to 
this,  .0/2:.  that  theyhaaje  the  fame  center; 
and  thence  by  an  evident  train  of  reafon- 
ing  proves,  that  a part  is  equal  in  tit 
rwhole.  The  fuppolition,  therefore,  lead- 
ing to  this  abfurdity  he  concludes  to  be 
falfe,  that  circles  touching  one  another  ('»■ 
hardly  have  the  fame  center  j and  thence 
again  immediately  infers  that  they  ham 
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not  the  fame  center.  This  is  alfo  called 
rediiBio  ad  impojftbile,  and  ad  abfurdzim. 
3.  Geojnetrical  demonftration,  that  fram- 
ed of  reafonings  drawn  from  the  elements 
of  Euclid.  4.  Mechanical  demonftra- 
tion,  that,  the  reafonings  of  which  are 
drawn  from  the 'rules  of  mechanics.  5. 
Demonftration  a priori,  that  by  which 
the  effeft  is  demonftrated  from  its  caufe 
either  next  or  remote,  as  when  we  prove 
the  exiftence  of  light  by  the  exiftence  of 
the  fun.  6.  Demonftration  a pofteriovi, 
when  we  demonftrate  the  caufe  from  the 
effeftj  as  when  from  the  exiftence  of 
light,  we  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  the 
fun. 

The  fchoolmen  make  two  kinds  of  de- 
monftration,  the  one  hin,  or  propter 
quod,  in  which  an  effeS:  is  proved  by  the 
next  caufe.  As  when  it  is  proved  that 
the  moon  is-eclipfed,  on  account  of  the 
interpofifion  of  the  earth  between  the  fun 
and  moon.  The  other  SVi,  or  quia, 
wherein  the  caufe  is  proved  from  an  ef- 
feft,  as,  that  fire  is  hot  becaufe  it  burns ; 
or  when  an  efFeft  is  demonftrated  by  a 
remote  caufe,  as  when  it  is  proved  that 
plants  do  not  breathe,  becaufe  they  are 
not  animals,  • 

DEMONSTRAT’IVE,  in  rhetoric,  one 
of  the  kinds  of  eloquence,  mz,  that 
which  obtains  in  the  compofition  of  pa- 
negyrics, inveflives,  &c.  See  the  article 
RHEToaic. 

Demonstrative,  in  grammar,  a term 
given  to  fuch  pronouns,  as  ferve  to  indi- 
date or  point  out  a thing.  Of  this  num- 
ber are  hk,  hac,  hoc,  among  the  Latins  ; 
and  this,  that,  thefe,  thofe,  in  Englifh. 
See  the  article  Pronoun. 

DEMULCENTS,  among  phyficians,  me- 
dicines good  againft  acrimonious  hu- 
mours. Such  are  the  roots  of  marfh-mal- 
lows,  of  white  lilies,  of  liquorice,  and 
of  viper  grafs,  the  five  emollient  herbs, 
(Sc.  See  the  article  Emollients. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allow- 
ance made  to  the  mailer  of  a Ihip  by  the 
merchants,  for  Haying  in  a port  longer 
than  the  time  firft  appointed  for  his  de- 
parture. 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a Hop  put  to  any 
aftion  upon  fome  point  of  difficulty  which 
muft  be  determined  by  the  court,  before 
any  further  proceedings  can  be  had  in  the 
fuit.  Demurrers  are  either  general,  without 
ihewing  any  particular  caufe  j or  fpecial, 
where  the  caufes  of  it  are  particularly 
affigned ; and  one  may  not  pray  the  judg- 
iSent  of  the  court  on  an  infuffieient  de- 


claration or  plea,  otherwife  than  by  de- 
tnurrer,  when  the  matter  comes  judici- 
ally before  them.  In  pleadings,  if  a 
matter  is  infufficiently  alledged,  that  the 
court  cannot  give  judgment  thereon,  a 
general  demurrer  will  liiffice,  and  fo  for 
want  of  fubftance  in  any  plea,  &c.  But 
if  there  be  a want  of  form,  it  is  required 
that  there  be  a fpecial  demurrer. 

Demurrer  to  evidence,  is  where  aqueftion 
of  law  arifes  thereon,  as  if  the  plaintiff 
in  a fuit  gives  in  evidence  any  records, 
deeds,  writings,  &c.  upon  which  a law 
quettion  arifes,  and  the  defendant  offers 
to  demur  upon  it,  then  the  plaintiff  mult 
join  in  fuch  demurrer,  or  wave  his  evi- 
dence. 

Demukk'er  fo  indihbments,  is  when  a cri- 
minal joins  ifl^e  upon  a point  of  law  in 
an  indiflment  or  appeal,  allowing  the  fait 
as  laid  to  be  true.  And  if  the  indiilment, 
or  appeal,  prove  good  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  by  whom  the  demurrer  is  to 
be  tried,  and  not  by  the  inqueft,  they 
proceed  to  judgment  and  execution,  as  if 
the  party  had  been  convifled  by  confef- 
fion  or  verdifl. 

DEN,  a fyllable  which  added  to  the  names- 
of  places  fliews  them  to  be  fituated  in  ral- 
lies or  near  woods,  ps  Tenterden. 

Den  and  Strond,  in  law,  was  antiently  a 
liberty  for  fhips  to  run  or  come  alhore. 

DENARIATE  of  land,  denariatas  terra, 
in  old  law-books,  fignifies  as  much  as 
was  worth  a penny  by  the  year. 

DENARIUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  thechief 
filver-coin  among  the  Romans,  worth 
in  our  money  about  feven-pence  three 
farthings.  As  a weight,  it  was  the 
feventh  part  of  a roman  ounce.  See  the 
articles  Coin  and  "Weight.  ■ 

Denarius  dei,  God’s  penny,  denotes 
earneft-money,  and  is  fo  called  becaufe 
in  antienttimes  it  was  given  to  the  church 
or  the  poor. 

Denarius  tertius  comitatus,  a third  part 
of  the  profits  of  county-courts.  When 
thefe  courts  had  fuperior  jurifdiftions, 
before  others  were  erefled,  two  parts  of 
the  profits  went  to  the  king,  and  a third 
part  to  the  earl  of  the  county. 

DENARII  de  caritate,  were  cuftomary  ob- 
lations made  to  cathedral  churches  charg- 
ed upon  pariffi  priefls,  though  at  firft  they 
were  but  a gift  of  charity. 

DENBY,  the  capital  of- Denbighffiire,  in 
north  Wales  : weft:  long.  3®  30',  and 
north  lat.  53°  15', 

It  fends  only  one  member  to  parliament. 

PENPERMOND,  a fortified  town  ofFlan- 

ders. 
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ders,  Gtuated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Scheld  and  Dernier,  twelve  miles 
eaft  of  Ghent:  call  long,  3®  50',  and 
north  lat,  51°  10'. 

DENDRACHATES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  ufedby  the  antienis  for  an  ex- 
tremely elegant  and  beautiful  fpecies  of 
agat,  the  ground  of  which  is  whitiih, 
variegated  with  veins  of  a brighter  white. 
Thefe  veins  are  beautifully  difpofed  in  a 
number  of  various  figures,  but  generally 
in  many  concentric  irregular  circles, 
drawn  round  one  or  more  points.  It  is 
common  alfo,  in  various  parts  of  this 
ftone,  to  find  very  beautiful  delineations 
of  trees,  molfes,  fea-plants,  and  the  like, 
fo  elegantly  exprefied,  that  many  have 
erroneoully  taken  them  for  real  plants  in- 
cluded in  the  fubftance  of  the  ttone  j 
whence  the  name  dendrachates.  See  the 
article  Agat. 

DENDRANATOMY",  a term  ufed  by 
forae  for  a defcription  of  the  various  parts 
of  trees,  as  root,  trunk,  branch,  bark, 
wood,  pith,  flower,  fruit,  fs'c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Root,  Trunk,  Branch,  &c. 

DENDROPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  car- 
rying of  boughs  or.  branches  of  trees,  a 
religious  ceremony  fo  called,  becaufe  cer- 
tain priefts  called  from  thence  dendro- 
phori,  tree-'bcarers,marched  in  proceHion, 
carrying  the  branches  of  trees  in  their 
hands  in  honour  of  fome  god,  as  Bacchus, 
Cybele,  Sylvanus,  &c.  The  college  of 
the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned  in  an- 
tient  luaibles  j and  we  frequently  fee  in 
baffo  relievos  the  bacchanals  reprefeiited 
as  men  carrying  little  ilirubs  or  branches 
of  trees. 

Critics  are  at  a lofs  to  aflign  the  office  of 
the  dendrophori  who  attended  the  roman 
army.  Some  hold  ' that  they  falhioned 
tfie  wood  for  the  tents ; others,  that  they 
provided  the  wood  neceflary  for  the  ma- 
chines of  war  i and  others,  that  they 
were  the  fame  with  the  dendrophori  of 
the  feafts  and  facrifices. 

DENEB,  an  arable  term  fignifying  tall, 
ufed  by  aftronomers  to  denote  feveral 
fixed  ft.ars.  Thus  deneb  elecet,  Cgnifies 
the  bright  ftar  in  the  lion’s  tail.  Deneb 
adigegc,  that  in  the  fwan’s  tail,  Sfc. 

DENIER,  a fniall  french  copper-coin,  of 
which  twelve  make  a.  fol. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  deniers,  the  one 
tournois,  the  other  parifis,  whereof  the 
latter  was  worth  h fourth  part  more  than 
the  former.  See  the  article  Coin. 

DENIZEN,  in  law,  an  alien  made  a fub- 
jefl  by  the  king’s  letters  patent,  other- 


wife  called  donaifon,  becaufe  his  Icgii;, 
matron  proceeds  ex  donatione  regis,  from 
the  king’s  gift.  A denizen  is  enabled  h 
feveral  refpefls  to  aft  as  natural  fubjeflj 
do,  to  purchafe  and  poffefs  lands 

and  enjoy  any  office  or  dignity  ; yetitij 
ftiort  of  naturalization,  for,  a ftranger 
when  naturalized,  may  inherit  lands  by 
defeent,  which  a denizen  cannot  do.  ]( 
a denizen  purchafe  lands,  his  ilTue  that 
are  born  afterwards  may  inherit  them 
but  thofe  he  had  before  flrall  not ; and 
as  a denizen  may  purchafe,  fo  he  may 
take  lands  by  devife. 

DENMARK,  a kingdom  fituated  betweea 

8“  and  13°  of  eaft  longitude,  and  bt. 
tween  54°  and  58°  of  north  latitude  t i| 
comprehends  the  peninfula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  iflands  of  Zeland,  Funen,  6ft, 
To  the  king  of  Denmark  likewife  belong 
Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  dutchy  o|' 
H'llflein. 

DENNIS,  or  St.  Dennis,  atown  ofFrantt 
four  miles  north  of  Paris,  where  tb 
kings  of  France  are  interred. 

DENOMINATION,  a name  impofed  on 
any  thing,  ufually  expreffing  fome  pre. 
dominant  quality.  Hence,  as  the  quali. 
ties  and  forms  of  things  are  either  inter, 
nal  or  external,  denomination  becomes, 
I,  Internal,  which  is  that  founded  on 
the  inlrinfic  form.  Thus  Peter  is  deno- 
minated learned,  on  account  of  his  learn, 
ing,  which  is  Ibmething  internal.  2.  Ex- 
ternal denomination,  that  founded  on 
an  external  form.  Thus,  a wall  is  faid 
to  be  feen  and  known,  from  the  vifion 
and  cognition  employed  upon  it.  And 
thus,  Peter  is  denominated  honoured  by 
reafon  of  honour,  which  is  not  fo  much  in 
the  perfon  honoured,  as  in  him  win 
honours. 

DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  a term 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  fraftions. 

The  denominator  of  a fraftion  is  tilt 
number  below  the  line,  Ihewing  into 
how  many  parts  the  integer  is  fuppofed 
to  be  divided.  Thus  in  the  fraftion  j, 
the  mimber  4 Ihews  that  the  integer  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  So  in  the  fraftioi 
a 

b is  the  denominator.  See  the  artick 
Fraction. 

Dknominator  of  a ratio,  is  the  quotient 
arifing  from  the  divifion  of  the  antece- 
dent by  the  confequent.  Thus  8 is  tilt 
denominator  of  the  ratio  40  : 5,  becaufe 
40  divided  by  5,  gives  8 for  a quotient. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  exponent  of  a ratio. 
See  the  article  Expouent, 
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SENON  RESIDENTtA  CLERICI  REGIS, 
a vvrit  that  lies  where  a perfon  is  employ- 
ed in.  the  Icing’s  fervice,  in  order  to  ex- 
cufe  him  of  non-refidence  upon  his  living, 
dens,  tooth,  in  anatomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Tooth.  • 

3ENSHR1NG,  ovDevenshring,  in  huf- 
bandry.  See  DeVENSHRING. 
density  of  bodies,  is  that  property  dl- 
jeftly  oppofite  to  rarity,  whereby  they 
contain  fuch  a quantity  of  matter  under 
ftich  a hulk.  . 

Accordingly,  a body  is  faid  to  have  double 
or  triple  the  denfity  of  another  body, 
when  their  bulk  being  equal,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  in  the  one  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 
The  denfities  and  hulks  of  bodies,  are 
the  two  great  points  upon  which  all 
mechanics  or  laws  of  motion  turn.  It 

I is  an  axiom  that  bodies  of  the  fame  den- 
lity  contain  equal  maffes  under  equal 
bulks.  If  the  bulks  of  two  bodies  be 
equal,  their  denfities  are  as  their  malfes  : 
confequently,  the  denfities  of  equal  bodies 
are  as  their  gravities.  If  two  bodies 
have  the  fame  denfity,  their  maifes  are  as 
their  bulks  ; and  as  their  gravity  is  as 
their  mades,  the  gravity,  of  bodies  of 
the  fame  denfity  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
bulk.  Hence  alfo  bodies  of  the  fame 
denfity  are  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  ; 

! and  bodies' of  different  denfity,  of  differ- 
ent fpecific  gravity.  The  quantities  of 
r matter  in  two  bodies,  are  in  a ratio  com- 
t pounded  of  their  denfity  and  bulk  : con- 
i fequently  their  gravity  is  in  the  fame  ra- 
tio. If  the  maffes  or  gravities  of  two 
bodies  be  equal,  the  denfities  are  recipro- 
j cally  as  their  hulks.  The  denfities  of 
j any  two  bodies  are  in  a ratio  compound- 
i|  ed  of  the  diredl  ratio  of  their  maffes,  and 
I a reciprocal  one  of  their  bulks : confe- 
1.  quentiy  fince  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  as 
their  maffes,  the  denfities  of  bodies  are 
I in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  direfi  ra- 
tio  of  their  gravities,  and  a reciprocal 
one  of  their  bulks.  See  the  method  of 
finding  the  fpecific  gravities,  and  confe- 
; quentiy  the  denfities,  of  both  folid  and 
t fluid  bodies,  and  likewife  a- table  of  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  bodies,  under  the 
articles  Hydrostatical  ballakce, 
mV  Specific  Gravity, 

Iensity  of  the  air,  is  a property  that  has 
employed  the  later  philofophers  fince  the 
dilcovery  of  the  toricellian  experiment. 

It  IS  demonftrated,  that  in  the  fame  veffel, 
or  even  in  veffels  communicating  with 
each  ether  at  the  fame  diftance  from 


the  center,  the  air  has  every  where  the 
fame  denfity.  The  denfity  of  the  air, 
cateris  paribus,  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  comprefling  powers.  Hence  the 
inferior  air  is  denfer  than  the  fuperior ; 
the  denfity,  however,  of  the  lower  air,  is 
not  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere  on  account  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  other  caufes  perhaps  which  make 
great  alterations  in  denfity  and  rarity. 
However,  from  the  elalticity  of  the  air, 
its  denfity  mufl  be  always  different  at 
different  heights  from  the  earth’s  fur- 
face  ; for  the  lower  parts  being  preffed 
by  the  weight  of  thofe  above,  will  be 
made  to  accede  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  the  more  fp  as  the  weight  of  the  in- 
cumbent air  is  greater.  Hence,  the  den- 
fi'.y  of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth’s 
furface,  and  decreafes  upwards  in  geo- 
metrical proportion  to  the  altitudes  taken 
in  arithmetical  progreflion. 

If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight 
of  bodies  in  it  is  diminifhed  ; if  rarer, 
increafed,becaufe  bodies  lole  a greater  part 
of  their  weight  in  denfer  than  in  rarer 
mediums.  Hence,  if  the  denfity  of  the 
air  be  fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally 
heavy  in  a rarer  air,  if  their  fpecific  gra- 
vities be  confiderably  different,  will  lofe 
their  equilibrium  in  the  denfer,  and  the' 
fpecifically  heavier  body  will  preponde- 
rate. See  the  articles  Air  and  Con- 
denser. 

Density  of  the  planets.  In  homogeneous, 
unequal  fpherical  bodies,  the  gravities  on 
their  furfaces  are  as  the  diameters,  if  the 
denfities  are  equal.  But  if  the  bodies  be. 
equal,  the  gravities  will  be  as  the  den- 
fiiies.  Therefore,  in  bodies  of  unequal 
bulks  and  denfities,  the  gravity  will  be 
in  a compound  ratio  of  the  diameters  and 
denfities,  Confequently,  the  denfities  will 
be  as  the  gravities  divided  by  the  diame- 
ters, and  therefore  in  the  feveral  bodies 
as  follows,  niiz.. 

In  the  Sun,  Jupiter.  Saturn.  Earth.  Mcor. 

10000.  9.3S5.  6567-  39539' 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  thefe  bodies  are 
homogeneal,  the  denfities  here  determined 
are  not  to  be  fuppofed  the  true,  but  ra- 
ther the  mean  denfities,  or  fuch  as  the 
bodies  would  have  if  they  were  homo- 
geneal, and  of  the  fame  mafs  of  matter, 
and  magnitude. 

DENTALIU M,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fimple 
Ihell  having  no  hinge,  and  formed  only 
of  one  piece  : it  is  of  a figure  approach- 
ing to  cylindric  or  conic,  and  is  ibme- 
Umes  crooked,  fometimes  fti  aight  j fome- 

times 
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times  clofed  at  one  end,  foraetimes  open 
at  both. 

The  name  dentallum  has  been  given 
tills  Ihell,  from  the  great  refemblance  it 
has  to  the  dentes  canini  of  quadrupeds. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  it,  frequent 
on  the  fliores  of  Italy,  Portugal,  &c. 
Among  us,  they  are  found  foffile  in 
clay-pits,  fome  fmooth,  fome  ftriated  ; 
but  in  much  greater  abundance  in  the 
mountains*  of  France  and  Italy.  See 
plate  LXIX.  fig.  4. 

The  true  officinal  dentalium  is  one  of  the 
canales,  ortubuli  marini  fimplices,  of  au- 
thors : and  the  animal  that  inhabits  it  is 
of  the  genus  of  the  nereis  of  Linnaeus. 
See  the  article  Nereis. 

Great  things  have  been  recorded  of  the 
virtues  of  the  dentalium,  but  it  has  in  re- 
ality no  other  than  thofe  of  an  alkali 
or  abforbent,  fo  that  the  readinefs  of 
oylfer-fhells  has  now  put  it  out  of  ufe. 

DENTARIA,  toothwort,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  tetradynamia-fillquofa  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  cruci- 
form, and  confifts  of  four  roundifli,  obtufe 
petals,  flightly  emarginated,  plane,  and 
ending  in  ungues  of  the  length  of  the 
cup:  the  fruit  is  a long,  roundifh,  bilo- 

, cubr  pod,  confiding  of  two  valves  :•  the 
feeds  are  numerous  and  roundifli.  See 
plate  LXIX.  fig.  6. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  the  only  part  ufed 
in  medicine,  is  accounted  drying  and 
altringent. 

DENTATED  leaf,  among  botanifts, 
.one  notched  at  the  edges  with  a number 
of  blunt  points  in  fome  meafure  refem- 
bling  teeth.  See  the  article  Leaf. 

DENTED,  or  Indented.  See  the  article 
Indented. 

DENTEX,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
fpsrus,  of  a deep  olive-brown  colour, 
elegantly  variegated  with  darker  and 
paler  fpots  : its  back  is  acute  or  ridged, 
and  it  has  four  large  teeth  : it  is  a well 
tafted’filh.  See  the  article  Sfarus. 

DENTICLES,  or  Dentils,  in  architec- 
ture, an  ornament  in  corniches  bearing 
fome  refeinblance  to  teeth,  particularly 
ufed  in  the  ionic  and  Corinthian  orders. 
They  are  cut  on  a little  fquare  member, 
properly  called denticulus,  and  the  notches 
or  ornaments  themfelves,  dentils.  In  an- 
tient  times  dentils  were  never  ufed  in 
tlie  ionic  corniche,  yet  they  are  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
which  fome  take  for  an  argument  that 
Vitruvius  had  not  the  direflion  of  that 
building.  Vitruvius  prefcribes  the  breadth 
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of  each  dentil  to  be  half  its  height,  and 
the  indentureor  interval  between  each  two 
he  diredls  to  be  two  thirds  of  the  breadth 
of  the  dentil. 

DENTIFORM  process,  in  anatomy, 
See  the  article  Pyrf.NOIDES. 

DENTIFRICE,  in  medicine,  a remedy 
for  rubbing  the  teeth,  and  purging  them 
from  fordes ; and  for  cleanfing  and  ab. 
fterging  the  gums,  when  replete  with  hu. 
mours.  There  are  dentifrices  of  various 
kinds  and  forms,  fome  in  form  oLa 
powder  compofed  of  corals,  pumice-ftone 
fait,  allum,  egg-fliells,  crabs-claws 
hartfliorn,  &c.  others  in  form  of  an  elec- 
tuary,  confifting  of  the  fame  powders 
inixt  up  with  honey  ; others  are  in  form 
of  a liquor  drawn  by  dillillations  from 
drying  herbs,  and  aftringent  medicines, 
&c. 

The  generality  of  operators  for  the  teeth 
allow  acids,  fuch  as  fpirit  of  vitriol,  Sff, 
to  be  the  readieft  of  all  dentifrices,  to  take 
off  the  foulnefs  and  yellownefs  of  the 
teeth  : but  yet,  they  don’t  advife  a fre. 
quent  life  of  thefe  remedies,  as  they 
wear  away  too  much  of  the  teeth  and  in. 
jure  the  gums. 

The  Dutch,  account  butter  the  beft  den- 
tifrice for  keeping  the  teeth  white  and 
found,  and  the  Spaniards  hold  urine  to 
be  good  for  that  purpofe. 

DENTILS,  in  architeflure,  the  fame  with 
denticles.  See  the  article  Denticles, 

DENTISCALPRA,  in  furgery,  an  inftru- 
ment  for  fcouring  yellow,  livid,  or  black, 
teeth  ; to  which  being  applied,  near  the 
gums,  it  fcrapes  off  the  foul,  morbid 
cruft. 

Some  of  thefe  inftruments  are  furniflied 
with  narrow  points ; others  with  broader, 
and  with  edges ; and  fome  again  are 
falciform  ; but  all  of  them  adapted  to 
one  and  the  fame  handle. 

DENTITION,  the  breeding,  or  cutting, 
tlie  teeth  in  children. 

Among  all  the  diforders  which  afflift 

• children,  there  are  none  generate  fuch 
grievous  fymptoms  as  difficult  dentition. 
About  five  or  fix  months  after  birth,  the 
teeth  generally  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance : firft,  the  incifores,  or  fore- 
teeth ; next,  the  canini,  or  dog  teeth  j 
and,  laftly,  the  molares,  or  grinders. 
About  the  feventh  year  there  conies  a 
new  fet ; and  at  twenty  one  the  two  in- 
ner grinders,  called  dentes  fapientia,  or 
teeth  of  wifdora.  At  the  time  of  cutting 
their  teeth,  they  Haver  very  much,  and 
have  a diarrhoea,  which  isnobadligni 
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but  when  it  is  difficult,  efpecially  when 
the  canine  teeth  begin  to  be  in  motion, 
and  make  their  way  out  through  the 
gums,  the  child  has  ftartings  in  his  deep, 
tumours  of  the  gums,  gripes,'"  h loofenefs 
or  coftivenefs,  greenilh  Itools,  the  thrufh, 
fevers,  difficult  breathing,  fuffocating 
catarrhs,  convulfions,  epilepfies,  which 
often  end  in  death. 

It  (hews  the  dentition  is  like  to  be  bad, 
if  the  child  is  perpetually  crying,  thrufts 
his  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  bites  the 
nurfe’s  nipples  ; if  unequal  tubercles  are 
perceived  in  the  gums,  where  the  teeth 
are  expefted  to  appear ; if  there  is  a 
heat  in  the  mouth,  and  the  whole  body  ; 
if  they  ftart  without  a caufe,  efpecially 
in  fleep. 

Harris  obferves,  that  when  an  inflamma- 
tion appears,  the  phyficians  will  labour 
in  vain,  if  the  cure  is  not  begun  by  ap- 
plying a leech  under  each  ear.  When 
the  fwelling  of  the  gum  fhews  it  is  time 
to  cut  it,  to  make  way  for  the  tooth,  he 
would  have  it  done  with  a pen-knife, 
not  with  a fine  lancet,  left  the  wound 
fhould  heal,  and  form  a cicatrix.  The 
food  he  direfts  to  be  no  more  that  luke- 
warm. 

Heifter  advifes  internally  aqueous  mix- 
tures, temperating  powders ; externally, 
nil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fpirit  of  vio- 
lets, or  fpirit  of  wild  poppies,  lightly- 
acidulated  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  where- 
with often  to  rub  the  gums ; as  alfo  with 
the  coral,  or  other  fmooth  thing,  which 
will  have  the  fame  effeft.  Some  reckon 
the  frefli  blood  of  a cock’s  comb  a fpeci- 
fic  for  this  purpofe.  Mofgan  affirms,  in 
this  cafe,  it  will  be  bell  to  abate  the  effer- 
vefcence  of  the  blood  with  diluters  ; to 
appeafe  the  pain  with  gentle  opiates  ; to 
open  the  body  with  purges  and  clyllers  ; 
to  draw  oft'  the  fermented  ferum  by  blif- 
ters  j to  promote  the  cutting  of  the  teeth 
by  cooling,  relaxing,  and  opening  the 
gums : for  this  purpofe  diacodium  is 
good,  or  a ftrong  decoftion  of  marfli- 
mallows  and  poppy  beads,  in  thick  milk, 
cream,  or  neats-foot  oil. 

Sydenham  obferves,  that  pains  in  den- 
tition often  produce  fevers:  for  which 
he  could  find  no  remedy  fo  effeflual  as 
three  or  four  drops  of  fpirit  of  hartlhorn 
, in  a fpoonful  of  Ample  water,  or  other 
convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four 
hours : the  number  of  dofes  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix. 

denunciation,  a folemn  publica- 
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tion  or  promulgation  of  any  thing. 
AH  velfels  of  enemies  are  lawful  prize, 
after  denunciation  or  proclamation  or 
war.  The  defign  of  the  denunciation  of 
excommunicated  perfons,  is  that  the  len- 
tence  may  be  the  more  fully  executed  by 
the  perfon’s  being  more  known. 

DEOBSTRUENTS,  in  pharmacy,  fiich 
medicines  as  open  obltruflions.  See  the 
article  Detergent. 

There  is  fomewliat  further  expreffed  in 
the  term  deobftruent  than  in  detergent, 
for  a medicine  may  be  deobftruent  that  is 
not,  in  the  ftriilell  fenfe,  detergent ; as 
are  moll  metalline  fubllances,  as  Heel  and 
mercury,  which  obtain  the  appellation 
deobllruents,  from  their  afling  by  their 
natural  weight,  whereby  they  increafe  the 
momentum  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and 
with  greater  force  make  it  ftrike  againft 
the  fecretory  outlets  : bec.aufe-  the  mo- 
menta, or  vis  percullionis,  of  all  projec- 
tiles, of  which  kind  is  a circulaiing  fluid, 
is  as  tlieir  Iblidities,  fuppofiiig  their  velo- 
cities equal.  The  more,  therefore,  the 
animal  fluids  are  faturated  with  denfe 
and  fcilid  particles,  with  the  greater  force 
they  dillend  the  velTcIs,  and  the  more 
eafily  breakthrough,  where  the  llruiSlure 
favours  their  efcape  i and  upon  that  ac- 
count are  medicines,  which  add  to  ihefe 
qualities  in  thp  fluid,  called  deobftru- 
ents. 

DEODAND,  in  our  cuftoms,  implies  a 
thing  devoted  or  confecrated  to  God,  for 
the  pacification  of  his  wrath,  in  cafe  of 
any  misfortune,  as  a perfon’s  coming  to 
a violent  end,  without  the  fault  of  any 
reafonable  creature ; as  if  a horfe  lliould 
ftrike  his  keeper,  and  fo  kill  him.  In 
this  cafe,  the  horfe  is  to  be  a deodand  ; 
that  is,  he  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  price 
dilli  ibuied  to  the  poor,  as  an  expiation 
of  that  dreadful  event. 

DE  ONERANDO  pro  rata  portio- 
Nis,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  where  a 
perfon  is  deftrained  for  rent,  which  ought 
to  be  paid  by  others  in  proportion  with 
him  ; as  where  one  holds  twenty  aa'es 
of  land  by  fealty,  at  a certain  rent,  and 
aliens  one  acre  to  one  perfon,  and  an- 
other to  another  : here,  if  one  of  the  ali- 
enees be  dillrained  for  the  whole,  or  more 
rent  than  the  value  of  what  he  purchafed, 
he  then  may  have  this  writ. 

DEOPPILATIVES,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fame  with  deobllriients.  See  the  article 
Deobstroents. 

DEP.hRT,  in  cliemiftry,  a msthpd  of  re» 

5 X fining 
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finingj  or  feparating  gold  from  filler,  by- 
means of  aquafortis,  generally  called 
quarfation. 

For  the  operation  of  the  depart,  fee  the 
articles  Assaying  and  Quartation. 

DEPARTURE,  in  law,  figiiifies  a depart- 
ing or  going  from  a plea  given  in  bar 
of  an  aflion.  It  is  likewilb  ufed  vvhete 
a plaintiff  in  his  declaration  fets  forth 
ohe  thing,  and  after  the  defendant  has 
pleaded  thereto,  he  in  his  replication 
iliews  new  matter  different  from  bis  de- 
claration. 

If  a perfon  pleads  a general  agreement 
in  bar,  and  aliedges  a Ipeelal  one  in  his 
rejoinder,  this  will  be  a departure  in 
pleading  : fb,  where  an  aflion  is  brought 
at  common  law,  and  the  plaintiff,  by  his 
replication,  endeavours  to  maintain  it  by 
eultom.  It  will  alfo  he  accounted  a de- 
parture, if,  after  performance  is  pleaded 
in  debt  upon  hand,  the  defendant  fays 
any  other  thing,  by  way  ofexcufe,  isfe. 
But  in  circumltances  of  time.  Sec.  laid 
as  to  promil'es,  if  the  defendant  by  his 
plea  force  the  plaintiff  to  vary,  it  is  no 
departure  : for  the  plaiirtiff  is  not  tied  to 
a precife  day. 

Departure  in  defpite  of  the  cmrt,  is  where 
a tenant  or  defendant  appears  to  an  ac- 
tion brought  againft  him,  and  having  a 
day  over  in  the  fame  term,  does  not  ap- 
pear at  the  day,  hut  makes  a default. 
This  is  a departure  in  defpite  of  the  court, 
and  therefore  he  fli'all  be  condemned. 

Departure,  in  navigation,  is  the  eaft- 
ing  or  wefting  of  a fliip  in  refpc£l  of  the 
meridian  it  departed  or  failed  from  i or 
it  is  the  difference  of  longitude,  either 
eaft  or  weft,  between  the  prelenf  meri- 
dian the  fhip  is  under,  and  that  where  the 
Jail  reckoning,  or  obfervation  was  made. 
This  departure,  any  where  hut  under  the 
equator,  muft  be  accounted  according  to 
the  number  of  miles  in  a flegi;ee,  proper 
to  the  parallel  thefliip  is  under. 

D£PHLEGM.^TED,an  appellation  given 
to  i'pirits  well  freed  from  phlegm.  See  the 
Inext  article. 

- DERilLEGMATION,  in  diemiftry,  the 
lame  as  reclification,  or  the  freeing  a 
i|hrlt  from  its  phlegm,  either  by  diftiila- 
lion,  or  feme  other  means. 

DEriLATORY  medicines,  thofe  ap- 
plied ill  order  to  take  off  the  hair  : fuch 
are  lune  and,  orpiment  known  to  be,  but 
thei'e  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great  cau- 
tion. 

DEPOMENT,  in  latin  grammar,  a term 
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applied  to  verbs,  which  have  ailive  fig, 
nifications,  but  paffive  terminations  or 
conjugations,  and  want  one  of  their  par. 
liciples  ,;re^lfive. 

Deponent,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a per. 
fon  who  makes  adepofition.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Deposition. 

DEPOPULATIOli,  the  aa  of  commit, 
ting  vvafte.  See  the  article  Waste. 

DEPORTATION,  a fort  of  banillimerit 
uled  by  the  Romans,  whereby  foine 
ifland  or  other  place  was  allotted'  to  a 
criminal  for  the  place  of  his  abode,  wiili 
a prohibition  not  to  ftir  out  of  the  fame 
on  pain  of  death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  fomething 
that  is  committed  to  the  cuttody  of  a per. 

. I'on,  to  be  kept  without  any  reward,  and 
to  be  returned  again  on  demand. 
Depofit  is  diltinguillied  into  fimple  and 
judiciary. 

Simple  Deposit  is  either  voluntary  or  ne- 
ceffary  : neceffary,  is  that  done  in  cafe  of 
hoftility,  fhipwreck,  ffre.tfifc. 

Judiciary  Deposit  is  that  whofe  property 
is  contefted  by  feveral  perfons,  and  depo- 
filed  in  the  cuftody  of  fome  third  perfon, 
by  order  of  a judge. 

DEPOSITARY,  in  the  french  law,  a per- 
fon  intruft'ed  as  keeper  or  guardian  of  a 
depofit.  See  the  preceding  article. 
Ordinary  depofitaries  are  not  to  warrant 
the  thing  left  with  them,  in  cafe  it  be  loll 
or  ftolen,  they  are  only  to  anfwer  for 
fraud  or  the  like. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  teftimony 
given  in  court  by  a witnefs,  upon  oath. 
Tn  chancery,  depofitioh  is  a teftimony  fet 
down  in  writing,  by  way  of  anfwer  to 
the  interrogations  exhibited,  in  chancery, 
where  fuch  witnefs  is  called  deponent. 
Depofitions  in  one  caufe  may  be  ufed  at 
the  hearing  of  another,  where  they  are 
between  the  0me  parties,  £fc.  without 
any  motion  t this  is  not  permitted  in  other 
courts,  without  a fpecial  order  of  the 
court  of  chancery.  The  depofitions  in 
chancery,  after  the  caufe  is  determined 
there,  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  a trial 
at  bar,  in  any  of  the  other  courts. 

Deposition  alfo  fignifies  the  fequellring 
or  depriving  a man  of  fome  dignity  and 
office. 

DEPRECATION,  in  rhetoric,  a figiin 
whereby  the  orator  invokes  the  aid  and 
affiftance  of  fome  one;  or  prays  for  fome 
great  evil  or  punilhment  to  hefal  him  who 
I'peaks  fallely,  either  himlelf  or  his  ad- 
verlary. 

DEPRE' 
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PEPRECATORY,  or  Deprecative, 
in  theology,  R term,  applied  to  the  man- 
ner of  performing  fome  ceremonies  in  the 
form  of  prayer. 

The  form  of  ahfolution  is  deprecative  in 
the  greck  chnrch,  being  conceived  in 
ihefe  terras,  May  God abfolajeyou : where- 
as it  is  in  the  declarative  form  in  the 
Jatin  chnrch,  and  in  fome  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  I abfohjeyou. 
depression  of  equations.  See  the  article 

■ EcruATiON. 

Depression  When  a perfon 

fails  or  travels  towards  the  equator,  he  is 
ftid  to  deprefs  the  pole,  becatife  as  many 
degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer  the  equa- 
tor, fo  many  degrees  will  the  pole  be 
nearer  the  horizon.  This  phtenomenon 
arifes  from  -the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
earth.  S»e  the  articles  Earth  and 
Pole. 

When  a liar  is  under  the  horizon,  it  is 
terined  the  cieprellron  of  that  liar  under 
the  horizon.  The  altitude  or  depreflion 
of  any  (tar  is  an  arch  of  the  vertical  in- 
tercepted between  the  horizon  and  that 
liar,  See  the  articles  Horizon  and 
Vertical. 

depressor,  or  Deprimens,  in  amto- 
niy,  a name  applied  to  feveral  mufcles, 
becaufe  they  deprefs  the  parts  they  are 
fsftened  to. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris,  or  qua- 
DRATUS,  is  a innfcle  confining  of  fome 
thin  flclhy  fibres,  which  lie  immediately 
under  the  fkin  of  the  chin  ; they  arife 
from  the  edge  of  the  fore-part  of  the 
whole  under-jaw,  and  are  inlerted  in  the 
iower-part  of  the  orbicularis. 

Depressor  labii  superioris,  or  tri- 
angularis, is  a mufcle  that  arifes  from 
the  lower-edge  of  the  under  jaw,  between 
the  maffeter  and  quadrants,  and  afcends 
by  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  upper- 
jaw.  Thefe  two  mufcles  ailing  together, 
exprefs  a foriowful  countenance,  becaufe 
they  draw  downwards  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  and  cheeks. 

Depressores  nasi,  dre  a pair  of  mufcles 
ariling  from  the  os  maxillare,  above  the 
dentes  incifores;  and  are  inferted  into 
the  extremities  of  the  aloe,  which  they 
pull  downwards. 

Depressor  anguli  oris,  a name  given 
by  Aihinus  to  the  mufcle  called  by 
others  depreffor  labiorum  communis.  See 
the  article  Depressor  labii. 
Depressores  oculi,  a pair  of  mufcles 


fpringing  from  each  corner  of  the  eye, 
and  anfwered  by  another  pair  of  the  like 
figure  and  ftiufilure,  in  the  lower  eye- 
lid. See  the  article  Eye. 

DEPRIMENS,  the  fame  with  depreffor. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  canon-law,  the 
depofing  a bifiiop,  parfon,  vicar,  &c. 
from  his  office  and  preferment. 

There  are  two  forts  of  deprivation,  the 
one  a be>7eficio,' the  other  ab  off.cia  ; the 
deprivation  a beneficio,  is  when,  for  fome 
great  crime  a miniller  is  wholly  deprived 
of  his  benefice.  A depirivafion  ah  offi- 
cio, is  when  a minifteris  for  ever  depriv- 
ed of  his  orders,  which  is  is  alfo  called 
depofition  or  degradation:  this  is  gei 
nerally  for  fome  heinous  crime  deferv- 
ing  death,  and  is  performed  by  the 
bifliop. 

DEPTFORD,  a town  three  miles  eaft  of 
•London,  on  the  fouthern  banks  of  the 
Thames  ; chiefly  coiifiderable  for  its  fine 
docks  for  building  fhips,  and  the  king’s 
yard. 

DEPTH,  in  geometry,  the  fame  v/ith  Al- 
titude ; though,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  v/e  on- 
ly ufe  the  term  depth  to  denote  how  much 
one  body,  or  part  of  a body,  is  below 
another.  See  the  articles  ACtitude, 
Height,  &c. 

Depth  of  a battalion,  fquadron,  &c,  the 
number  of  men  in  a file,  who  Hand 
before  each  other  in  a llraight  line.  In 
the  antient  armies  this  was  very  great. 

DEPURATION,  the  fame  with  clarifica- 
tion. See  the  article  Clarification.  • 

DEPUR.ATORY  fever,  a name  given 
by  Sydenham  to  a fever  which  prevailed 
much  in  the  years  1661,  i66z,  1663, 
and  i66p.  He  called  it  depuratory',  be- 
caufe  he  obfi-rvtd  that  nature  regulated 
all  thefymptoms  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
fit  the  febrile  matter,  prepared  by  pro- 
per concoflion,  for  expulfion  in  a certain 
time,  either  by  a copious  fweat,  or  a 
freer  perfpiration. 

DEPUTATION,  a mifiion  of  felefl  per- 
fons  out  of  a Company,  or  body,  to  a 
prince  or  alTembly, . to  treat  of  matters 
in  their  name.  They  are  more  or  lefs 
folemn,  according  to  the  quality’ of  thofe 
who  fend  them,  and  the  bulinel's  they  are 
lent  upon. 

DEPUTY,  a perfon  fent  upon  fome  bufi- 
nel's,  by  fome  community. 

Deputy  is  alfo  one  who  exercifes  an  office 
in  another’s  right ; and  the  foifeiture  or 
j X a mifde- 
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mifiiemeanor  of  fticli  deputy  fiiall  caufe 
the  perlbn,  whom  he  reprel'ents,  to  lofe 
liis  otEce.  A principal  officer  may  not 
appoint  his  deputy  in  all  cafes,  unlefs  the 
grant  of  the  office  will  juftify  him  in 
fo  doing  ; but  when  an  office  defcends  to 
an  infant,  he  may  make  a deputy  of 
courfe.  Judges  have  no  power  to  hold 
their  courts  by  deputy  : recorders,  how- 
ever, may  do  it.  It  is  held  a coroner 
cannot  appoint  a deputy,  it  being  a ju- 
dicial office  of  triift,  annexed  to  the  per- 
fon.  And  if  the  office  of  parkerfliip  be 
granted  to  one,  he  cannot  depute  another, 
becaufe  it  is  an  office  of  trull  and  confi- 
dence. 

DEPUTATUS,  among  the  antients,  a 
name  applied  to  perfons  employed  in 
making  of  armour : and  iikevyife  to  brifk 
aflive  people,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  take 
care  of  the  wounded  in  engagements,  and 
carry  them  off  the  field. 

Deputatus,  in  the  greek 

church,  an  inferior  officer,  like  an  ufher, 
who  in  procelfions  kept  the  crowd  off 
the  patriarch. 

DEREHAM,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
about  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Norwich  t eaft 
long.  1°,  and  north  lat.  52®  40'. 

DERELICTS,  in  the  civil  law,  fuch  goods 
as  are  wilfully  relinquifhed  by  the  owner. 

■ It  alio  fignifies  a thing  forfaken,  or  call 
awav  by  the  fea. 

derivation,  in  medicine,  is  when  a 
humour,  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
evacuated  at  the  part  aftefled,  is  attrafl- 
ed  from  thence,  and  difcharged  at  fome 
more  proper  place  in  its  vicinity  j or  is 
drawn  from  a noble,  to  a more  ignoble 
part,  where  it  is  lefs  capable  of  doing  in- 
jury. Thus  a bliller  is  applied  upon  the 
neck  to  draw  thither  the  matter,  in  cafes 
of  deflu.xions  upon  the  eyes. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a word 
which  is  derived  from  another  called  its 
primitive.  See  the  at  tide  Primitive. 
rhus  manhood  is  derived  from  oiian,  dei- 
ty from  deus,  and  lanvxer  from  lanv. 

derma,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  cu- 
tis. See  the  article  CuTls. 

DERMESTES,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
infecis  of  the  order  of  the  coleopterae,  the 
antemnE  of  which  are  of  a clavated  figure 
and  ]iei  foliated  tranfveifly. 

Theie  are  a great  many  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  confounded  by  fume  with  beetles. 
S“e  plate  LXIX.  fig.  z. 

DERNIER  RESSORT.  SeeREssoRT. 


DEROGATION,  in  the  french  law,  an 
aft  which  annuls  a preceding  one,  either 
in  whole,  or  in  part.  In  general  terms, 
they  are  not  regarded  in  judicature; 
they  mull  be  in  fpecific,  and  in  formal 
terms. 

DEROGATORY,  a claufe  importing  de. 
rogation.  A derogatory  claufe  in  a tefta. 
ment,  is  a certain  fentence,  cypher,  or 
fecret  charafler,  which  the  teftator  infeits 
in  his  will,  and  of  which  he  referves  the 
knowledge  to  himfelf  alone,  adding  a con. 
dition  that  no  will  he  may  make  here- 
after is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this  de- 
rogatory  claufe  is  not  inferted  exprefsly, 
and  word  for  word.  It  is  a precaution 
invented  by  lawyers  againft  later  wills 
extorted  by  violence,  or  obtained  by  fug. 
geftion. 

DERVIS,  a name  given  to  all  mahommed- 
an  monks,  though  of  various  orders. 
The  moll  noted  among  them  are  thebek- 
lathi,  the  mevelevi,  the  kadri,  and  the 
feyah.  The  bektafhi,  who  are  allowed 
to  marry  and  live  in  cities,  and  towns,  are 
obliged,  by  the  rules  of  their  order,  to 
vifit  remote  lands,  and  to  falute  every 
one  they  meet  with  gazel,  or  love-fongs, 
and  with  efma,  or  the  invocation  of  the  ■ 
names  of  God,  and  humbly  to  wilhhini 
profperity,  which  they  do  by  repeating 
the  word  ei’vallah,  a folemn  exclamation 
of  the  wreftlei's,  by  which  the  conqueied 
yields  the  palm  to  the  conqueror.  The 
mevelevi,  fo  called  from  Mevelava  their 
founder,  are  ufed  to  turn  round  for  two 
or  three  hours  together,  with  fuch  fwift- 
nefs  that  you  cannot  fee  their  faces;  they 
are  great  lovers  of  mufic  : in  their  mo- 
naileries  they  profefs  great  humility  and 
poverty,  and  when  vifited  make  nodif- 
tinflion  of  perfons ; they  firfl  bring  their 
guells  coffee  to  drink  ; and,  if  the  ways 
have  been  dirty,  they  wafh  their  feet  and 
fandals.  The  kadri,  with  a peculiarfn- 
perdition,  emaciate  their  bodies  ; they  go 
quite  naked,  except  their  thighs,  and  ofteo 
join  hands  and  dance,  fometimes  a whole 
day,  repeating  with  great  vehemence, 
htt  ! hu!  hu!  (one  of  the  names  of  God) 
till,  like  madmen,  they  fall  on  the  ground, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  running  dowB 
with  fweat:  the  prime  vizir  Kupruli  Adi- 
ixied  Pallia,  thinking  this  Ie6l  unbecoin. 
ing  the  mahommedan  religion,  ordered 
it  to  be  fiippreffed  ; but,  after  his  death, 
it  revived,  and  is  at  prefent  more  ntime- 
rous  than  ever,  efpecially  at  Conftanii' 
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nople-  The  feyah  are  wanderers,  and 
though  they  have  monafteries,  yet  they 
often  fpend  their  whole  life  in  travelling  ; 
when  they  are  fent  out,  their  fiiperiois 
impofe  upon  them  I'uch  a quantity  of  mo- 
ney or  provifions,  forbidding  them  to 
come  back  till  they  have  procured  it,  and 
fent  it  to  the  monaftery  ; wherefore  when 
a feyah  comes  into  a town,  he  cries  aloud 
in  the  market-place,  Ya  allah  fenden, 

6fc.  0 God!  give  me,  I pray,  five  thou- 
sand crovjns,  or  a thoufand  meafurcs  of 
me.  Many  of  thefe  dervifes  travel  over 
the  whole  mahommedan  world,  enter- 
taining the  people  wherever  they  come, 
with  agreeable  relations  of  all  the  curiofi- 
ties  they  have  met  with.  There  are  der- 
vifes  in  Egypt,  who  live  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  exercife  their  trades,  of  which 
kind  are  the  dancing  dervifes  at  Damaf- 
cus.  They  are  all  diftinguilhed  among 
themfelves  by  the  different  forms  and  co- 
lours of  their  habits  p thofe  of  Perfia  wear 
bluej  the  folitaries  and  wanderers  wear 
only  rags  of  different  colours  5 otheis 
carry  on  their  heads  a plume  made  of  the 
feathers  of  a cock  ; and  thofe  of  Egypt 
wear  an  oflagona^adge  of  a greehifh 
white  alabafter  at  tn^’  girdles,  and  a hiigh 
ftiffcap,  without  anything  round  it. 

DERWENT,  a river,  which  taking  its 
' rife  in  the  north  riding  ofYorkfhire,  runs 
fouth,  and  falls  into  the  Oufe. 

Derwent- WATER,  a river  of  Cumber- 
land, which  falls  into  the  irifh  lea  below 
Cockermouth. 

DESART,  a large  extent  of  country  entire- 
ly barren,  and  producing  nothing.  In 
this  fenfe  fome  are  fandy  defarts,  as  thofe 
of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and  feveral 
others,  in  Afia  ; in  Afiica,  thole  of  Ly- 
bia  and  Zara  : others  are  flony,  as  the 
defart  of  Pharan  in  Arabia  Petrea, 

jiif  Desart,  abfolutely  fo  called,  is  that 
part  of  Arabia  fouth  of  the  holy  land, 
•here  the  children  of  Ifrael  wandered 
forty  years. 

DESCANT,  in  mufic,  the  artof  compoling 
in  feveral  parts.  See  Composition. 
Defcant  is  threefold,  miiz.  plain,  figura- 
tive, and  double. 

Plain  Descant  is  the  ground-work  and 
foundation  of  all  mufical  compolitions, 
conllfting  altogether  in  the  orderly  placing 
of  many  concords,  anfweririg  to  fimple 
counter-point.  See  Counter-point. 

Tiguralive  or fiorid  Descant,  is  that  part 
of  an  air  of  mufic,  wherein  fome  difeords 
are  concerned,  as  well,  though  ndt  fo 
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much,  Ss  concords.  This  may  be  termed 
the  ornamental  and  rhetorical  part  of  mu- 
fic, in  regard  that  there  are  introduced 
all  the  varieties  of  points,  fyncopes,  di- 
verfities'of  mealures,  and  whatever  is  ca- 
pable of  adorning  the  compofition. 

Descant  double,  is  when  the  parts  are  fo 
contrived,  that  the  treble,  or  any  high 
' part,  may  be  made  the  bafs  ; land,  on  the 
contrary,  the  bafs  the  treble. 

DESCENDANT,  in  genealogy,  a term  re- 
lative to  afeendant,  and  applied  to  a per- 
fon  who  is  born  or  iffued  from  fome  other 
referred  to  : thus  mankind  are  laid  fo  be 
the  defeendants  of  Adam.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Descent. 

DESCENSION,  or  Descending,  in  ge- 
neral, fignifies  much  the  fame  with  de- 
fcefit.  See  the  article  Descent. 

Descension,  in  aitronomy,  is  either  right 
or  oblique. 

R-ight  Descension  is  an  arch  of  th'e  equi- 
noflial,  intercepted  between  the  next 
equinoftial  point  and  the  interfeefion  of 
the  meridian,  palling  thro’  the  center  of 
theobjeft,  at  its  letting,  in  a right  fphere. 

Oblique  Descension,  an  arch  of  the  equi- 
noflial  intercepted  between  the  next  eqiii- 
no6lial  point  and  the  horizon,  palfing 
through  the  center  of  the  objetft,  at  its 
fetting,  in  an  oblique  fphere. 

DESCENSIONAL,  fomethmg  belonging 
to  defeenfion.  See  Descension. 

Descentional  difference,  that  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  defeenfion  of 
any  heavenly  body.  See  Descension. 

DESCENT,  in  general,  is  the  tendency  of 
a body  from  a higher  to  a lower  place  ; 
thus  all  bodies,  unlefs  otherwife  deter- 
mined by  a force  fupeiior  to  their  gravi- 
ty, defeend  towards  the  center  of  the 
earth  : the  planets  too  may  be  faid  to  de- 
feend from  their  aphelion  to  the  perihe- 
lion of  their  orbits,  as  the  moon  does 
from  the  apogee  to  the  peiigee. 

Heavy  bodies,  meeting  with  no  refinance 
defeend  with  an  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  for  the  laws  of  which  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Acceleration. 

Lavis  of  the  of.  bodies,  i.  Ail 

bodies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  de- 
feend perpendicularly  at  the  rate  of  fix- 
teen  feet  one  inch  in  a fecond  of  time.  2. 
The  velocity  of  a body  defeending  in  an 
inclined  plane,  at  the  end  of  any  given 
time,  is  to  the  velocity  that  it  would  ac- 
quire by  defeending  perpendicularly  in 
the  fame  time,  as  the  altitude  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  to  its  length,  3.  The 
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lad  velocity  acquired  by  the  direft  de- 
fcent,  is  to  thedall  velocity  acquired  in  the 
fame  time  by  the  oblique  defcent,  as  the 
abl'olute  gravity  is  to  the  relative  gravity 
of  the  defcending  body.  4.  The  line  de- 
fcribed  by  the  direft  defcent,  is  to  the  line 
defcribed  in  the  fame  time  by  the  oblique 
defcent,  as  the  length  of  the  oblique  plane 
is  to  Its  height.  5.  If  the  line  defcribed 
by  the  direft  defcent  be  to  the  line  de- 
fcribed by  the  ohh'que  defcent,  as  the 
height  of  the  inclined  plane  to  its  length, 
then  the  times  of  defcent  (hall  alfo  be  in 
the  fame  proportion,  and  the  laft  veloci - 
ties  equal.  6,  The  laft  velocities  ac- 
quired upon  feveral  inclined  planes  of  the 
lame  height,  however  different  in  length, 
are  equal.  7.  The  time  of  oblique  defcent 
thro’  any  chord  of  a circle,  drawn  Irom 
its  lowelt  point,  is  equal  to  the  time  of  a 
direft  defcent  thro’  the  diameter  of  that 
circle.  8,  The  laft  acquired  velocities 
of  a body,  defcending  to  the  loweft  point 
of  a given  circle,  through  different  chords, 
are  as  thofe  chords.  9.  The  time  of  the 
defcent  of  a body  in  any  arch  of  a femi- 
cycloid,  is  equal  to  the  time  of  its  defcent 
through  any  other  arch,  whether  longer 
or  fhorter,  of  the  fame  curve.  10.  A 
body  will  defcend  fooner  along  an  arch 
of  a cycloid,  than  along  that  of  any  other 
curve,  drawn  between  the  fame  points. 
II.  If  water  runs  out  through  a hole 
made  in  the  bottom  of  a parabolic  conoid, 
jthe  furface  of  the  water  will  defcend  equal 
fpaces  in  equal  times,  iz.  A body  de- 
fceftds  in  a refifting  raedium  with  a force 
only  equal  to  the.  excefs  of  its  gravity 
above  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  me- 
dium, I3.  If  a body  be  thrown  down- 
wards, in  a refifting  medium,  with  fuch 
a force  as  fliall  make  the  refiftance  of  the 
medium  equal  to  the  acceleration  of  gra- 
vity, it  vvill  afterwards  defcend  with  an 
uniform  motion.  14.  If  a body  defcends 
through  any  number  of  inclined  planes, 
it  will  acquire  the  fame  velocity  at  the  end 
of  its  fall,  as  though  it  had  fallen  through 
a plane  equal  in  height  to  the  whole,  and 
of  the  fame  inclination  with  the  laft  of 
them. 

Descent,  or  Discent,  in  law,  an  order 
or  method  whereby  lands  or  tenements  are 
derived  to  any  man  from  his  anceftors. 

It  is  either  by  the  common  law,  cuftom, 
or  ftacute.  By  the  common  law,  as  where 
a perfon  has  lands  of  inheritaqce  in  fee, 
and  dies  without  having  made  any  dif- 
poliid  theri^of : wherefore  the  knd  defcends 


and  goes  in  courfe  to  the  eldeftfonjji 
heir.  By  cuftom,  as  vvhere  the  kn/ 
fometimes  defcend  to  all  ihe  fons;  ori 
all  the  brolhers,  where  one  broiher  (ii,° 
•without  iffue,  as  in  g-avel-kind, 
And  defcent  by  ftituteis  a defcent  in  fee' 
tail,  as  du-efted  by  the  manner  of  theli' 
mitation  or  fettlement,  puifuant  to  (b>' 
Weftm.  2.  and  13  Dd.  I. 

Defcent,  at  common  law,  is  either  lineal 
or  collateral. 

Lineal  defcent  is  that  conveyeil  down  in 
a right  line  from  the  grand-father  to  ife 
father,  from  the  father  to  the  fon,  j„ii 
from  the  fon  to  the  grand-fon.  .Collate, 
ral  defcent  is  that  fpringing  out  of  the 
fide  of  the  line,  or  blood,  as  from  a man 
to  his  brother,  nephew,  or  the  like. 
Descent,  in  genealogy,  the  order  or  fnc. 
. ceffion  of  del'cendanis  in  a line  or  family  | 
or  their  diftance  from  a common  progeni- 
tor : thus  we  fay,  one  defcent,  two  de- 
fqents,  See  Extraction. 
Descent,  in  heraldry,  is  tiled  to  exprefs 
the  coming  down  of  any  thing  Irom 
above;  as,  a lion  en  defce.nt,  is  a lion 
with  his  head  towards  the  bafe  pointf, 
and  his  heels  towards  one  of  ilie  corners 
of  the  chief,  as  if  he  were  leaping  down 
from  fome  high  place. 

Descent,  in  fortification,  are  the  holes, 
vaults,  and  hollow  phices  made  by  un- 
dermining the  ground. 

The  defcent  into  ihe  moat  or  ditch  is  a 
deep  paftage  made  through  the  el'platiade 
and  covert-way,  in  form  of  a trend], 
whereof  the  upper  part  is  covered  widi 
madriers  and  clays,  to  I'ecure  the  beliegeis 
from  the  enemy’s  fire.  In  wet  ditches 
this  trench  is  on  a level  with  the  furface 
of  the  water,  but  in  dry  ones  it  is  funk  as 
deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
DESCRIBENT,  in  geometry,  a line  ot 
furface,  which,  by  its  motion,  deferibesa 
furface  or  folid. 

DESCRIPTION  is  fuch  a flrong  and 
beautiful  reprefentation  of  a thing,  as 
gives  the  reader  a diftimTt  view  and  fatis- 
fafifory  notion  of  it. 

Deferiptions  are  almoft  peculiar  to  po- 
etry; hiftorians  indeed  deferibe  things, 
places,  and  perfons  ; but  not  fo  much 
for  the  fake  of  orrament,  as  of  necefiity, 
Orators  likewife  attempt  deferiptions 
when  they  have  a mind  to  work  upon  the 
paffions;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ufe  them  as  decorations  to  their 
writings,  which  poets  generally  do,  very 
fuccefsfully,  not  oiii^  with  a defign  to 

inovs 
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move  the  paffions,  but  to  pleafe  the  fan- 
cy. Great  judgment  is  tequirecl  in  the 
due  exercife  of  this  art.  A judicious 
author  will  omit  low  aad  vulgar  circum- 
ftances,  and  chiefly  beftow  his  pains  to 
complete  all  the  eflential  and  inafterly 
ilrokes,  cutting  off  all  fuperfluities,  and 
rejeflingthe  inoft  pleafing  thought  and 
florid  lines,  when  foreign  to  his  fubjefl  s 
many  things  muft  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  and  fc  ifonable  filence 
lias,  its  emphafis;  thus  Virgil  tells  us, 
Georeriv.  457-  that  Eurydice  was  killed 
by  3°monfl:rous  ferpent,  lurking  in^a 
bank  ; but  lays  nothing  more  of  that  ve- 
nemous  creature.  A poetafter  would  pro- 
bably have  fpent  as  many  lines  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  it,  as  compofed  that  admir- 
able poem,  i'he  defcrijition  of  a perfon 
is  called  a charafler,  in  drawing  which 
the  true  proof  of  art  and  judgment  is  to 
hit  a beautiful  likenefs,  and,  with  a deli- 
cate touch,  to  give  thole  features  and  co- 
lours which  are  peculiar  to  the  perfon, 
and  dillinguilh  him  from  the  relt  of  man- 
kind. In  every  good  and  lively  defcrip- 
tion,  a man  muft  come  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  chief  particulars  ; for  generals  are 
often  obl'cure  and  faint.  A judicious 
author,  by  fetting  every  thing  in  full 
view,  makes  a ftrong  and  lalling  im- 
predion  on  the  reader. 

DESEADA,  or  Desiderada,  one  of  the 
Caribbee-iflands,  lying  eattward  of  Gua- 
daloupe. 

DESERTER,  in  a militaiy  fenfe,  a foldier 
who,  by  running  away  from  his  regiment 
or  company,  abandons  the  fervice 
A deferter  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  pu- 
nifliable  by  death,  and,  after  convifWon, 
is  hanged  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  he 
formerly  belonged  to,  with  his  crime 
writ  on  his  breaft,  and  fiiffered  to  liang 
till  the  army  leave  that  camp,  for  a terror 
to  others. 

DESHACHE',  in  heialdry,  is  where  a 
beaft  has  its  limbs  feparated  from  its 
body,  fo  that  they  ftill  remain  on  the 
efcutcheon,  with  only  a fmall  reparation 
from  their  natural  places 

DESIDERATUM  is  ufeJ  to  fignify  the 
defirable  perfeflions  in  any  art  or  fci- 
ence:  thus,  it  is  a defideratum  with  the 
bUckfmith,  to  render  iron  fufible  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  yet  preferve  it  hard 
enough  for  ordinary  ufes  ; with  the  glafs- 
inan  and  looking-glafs  maker,  to  render 
glals  malleable  , with  the  clock-maker. 


to  bring  pendulums  to  be  ufeful,  where 
there  are  irregular  motions  ; with  the 
brafier  and  copperfmith,  to  make  malle- 
able folder ; with  the  Ihipwright,  to  build 
vefleis  that  will  fail  under  water ; with 
the  diver,  to  procure  manageable  inftru- 
ments  for  conveying  frefli  air  to  the  bot- 
tom of  tile  lea,  fufficient  for  refpiration 
and  the  burning  of  lights  ; with  the  affay- 
mafter,  to  melt  or  cope!  ores  or  metals 
immediately,  without  the  ufe  of  bellows 
or  furnaces;  and  with  the  carvers  and 
joiners,  to  fafliion  wood  in  moulds  like 
plaifter  of  paris,  or  burnt  alabafter,  (s'e. 
And  though,  as  Mr.  Boyle  obfervesj 
the  obtaining  of  ,there  defiderata  may  be 
thought  chimer'al,  yet  it  is  proper  they 
fliould  be  gfopofed  ; for,  although  per- 
feftion  may  not  be  attainable,  yet  ap- 
proaches to  it  may  be  made,  and  arts 
thereby  improved.  To  this  may  be  add- 
ed, that  the  making  of  iron  malleable, 
with  pit-coal  was  once  looked  upon  as 
chimerica!,^yet  it  is  now  put  in  praflice, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  owners  of’ 
feveral  mines  in  this  kingdom. 

All  arts- have  their  defefls  ; and  it  is  not 
at  firft  to  be  guefled,  for  how  many  of 
thefe  remedies  may  be  found,  by  means 
of  chemical  refearches,  properly  direfled. 
Chemiftry  itfelf  is  greatly  defeftive  in 
many  particulars,  as  in  an  experimental 
hiftory  of  general  fermentation,  fepara- 
lory  and  combinatory  ; in  fubjefls  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms. The  fehemes  for  new  trades  yvili 
rife  occafionally  in  profecuting  many  of 
the  fubjefls  ; thus  it  is  natural  for  the 
common  operations  of  brewingand  fugar- 
baking,  tofuggell  thatTugar  may  be  pro- 
cured from  malt  and  other  vegetables. 
That  nurferies  of  peculiar  ferments,  both 
native  and  foreign,  may  be  railed  on  the 
common  principles';  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  introduftion  of  fuch  new  trades  would 
greatly  improve  the  bufinefs  of  brewing, 
fugar-baking,  and  the  like. 

DESIGN,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  plan,  or- 
der, reprefentation,  or  conllruftion  of  a 
building,  book,  painting,  Gfc. 

In  building,  the  term  ichnography  may 
be  ufed,  when  by  deftgn  is  only  meant  the 
plan  oT  a building,  or  a flat  figure  drawn 
on  paper:  when  Ibme  fide  or  face  of  the 
building  is  raifed  from  the  ground,  we 
may  ufe  the  term  orthography  ; and  when 
both  front  and  fides  are  feen,  in  perfpec- 
tive,  we  may  call  it  feenography.  See 

icHtto- 
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IcHNOGRAPHY,  ORTHOGRAPHY,  and 
SCENOORAPHY. 

Design,  in  the  manufaftories,  expretTes 
the  figures  wherewith  the  workman  en- 
riches his  (luff,  or  (ilk,  and  which  he  co- 
pies after  Come  painter,  or  eminent 
oraiights-man,  as  in  diaper,  damafk,  and 
' other  flowered  filk  arid  tapeftrv,  and  the 
like. 

In  undertaking  of  fuch  kinds  of  figured 
fluffs,  it  is  neceffary,  fays  Mnnf.  Saya- 
ry, that,  before  the  firit  flroke  of  the 
fiiuttle,  the  whole  defign  be  repreferited 
on  the  threads  of  the  warp  ; we  do  not 
mean  in  colours,  but  with  an  infinite 
number  of  little  packthreads,  which,  be- 
ing difpoled  fo  as  to  rail'e  the  threads  of 
the  warp,  let  the  workmen  fee,  from 
lime  to  time,  what  kind  of  filk  is  to  be 

■ put  in  the  eye  of  the  (huttle,  for  woof. 
This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is 
called  reading  the  defign,  and  reading 
the  figure,  which  is  performed  in  the  fol- 

■ lowing  manner : a paper  -is  provided, 
confiderably  broader  than  the  (luff,  and 
of  a length  proportionate  to  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  reprefentsd  thereon.  This 
they  divide  lengthwife,  by  as  many  black 
lines  as  there  are  intended  threads  in  the 
warp  ; . and  crofs  thefe  lines,  by  others 
drawn  breadthwife,  which,  with  the  for- 
mer, make  little  equal  (qiiares : on  the 
paper  thus  fquared,  the  draughts-man 
deligns  his  figures,  and  heightens  them 
with  colours,  as  he  fees  fit.  When  the 
defign  is  finifiied,  a workman  reads  it, 
while  another  lays  it  on  the  iimblot. 

To  read  the  defign,  is  to  tell  the  perfon 
who  manages  the  loom,  the  number  of 
fquares,  or  threads,  comprifed  in  the 
fpace  he  is  reading,,  intimating  at  the 
fame  time  whether  it  is  ground  or  figure. 
To  put  what  is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to 
fallen  little  firings  to  the  feveral  pack- 
threads, which  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named  ; and  thus  they  continue  to  do  till 
the  whole  defign  is  read. 

Every  piece,  being  compofed  of  feveral  re- 
petitions of  the  fame  defign,  when  the 
whole  defign  is  drawn,  the  drawer,  to  re- 
begin the  defign  afrefh,  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  raife  the  little  firings,  with  flip- 
knots,  to  the  top  of  the  fimblot,  vvhich  he 
had  let  clown  to  the  bottom : this  he  is 
to  repeat  as  often  as  is  neceffary  till  the 
whole  be  manufaflured. 

The  ribbon-weavers  have  likewlfe  a de- 
Cgn,  but  far  more  Ample  than  that  now 
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deferibed.  It  is  drawn  on  paper  w;i|, 
lines  and  fquares,  reprefenting  the  thread 

of  the  warp  and  woof. . But  inftead  f 
lines,  whereof  the  figures  of  the  fern,! 

confifi,  thefe  are  conftituted  of  points  0,. 
]y,  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  thelitilj 
fquares,  formed  by  the  interfediion  of  Hi, 
lines.  Thelb  points  mark  the  threads  of 
the  warp  that  are  to  be  raifed,  and  ib 
fpaces  left  blank  denote  the  threads  that 
are  to  keep  their  fituation  : the  tell  isn,,. 
naged  as  in  the  former. 

Design  is  alfo  ufed,  in  painting,  for  ihj 
firfi:  idea  of  a large  work,  drawn  rougl,. 
ly,  and  in  little,  with  an  intention  tobj 
executed  and  finilhed  in  large.  The  art 
of  painting  has  been  by  fome  of  (In 
greateft  mailers  divided  into  thedeUgn, 
or  draught,  the  pi-oportion,  the  exptef! 
fion,  the  claro-obfeuro,  the  ordonnahcf 
the  colouring,  and  the  perfpe£live,  ’ 
Dpfign,  in  painting,  is  the  Ample  contour 
01- outlines  of  the  figures  intended  to  bt 
reprefented,  or  the  lines  that  terminate 
and  circumfcr.ibe  them:  fuch  defign  is 
fometimes  drawn  in  crayons,  or  ink 
without  any  lhadows  at  all  j fometimes 
it  is  hatched,  that  is,  the  lhadows  are  ex- 
prefled  by  fenfible  outlines,  ufually  drawn 
acrofs  each  otfier  with  the  pen,  crayon, 
or  graver.  Sometimes,  again,  the  Iha- 
dows  are  donewith  the  crayon  rubbed  fo 
as  that  there  do  not  appear  any  lines  t at 
other  times,  the  grains  or  Ilrokesoftbe 
crayon  appear,  as  not  being  rubbed: 
fometimes  the  defign  is  wallied,  that  is, 
the  lliadows  are  done  with  a pencil  in 
Indian  ink,  or  feme  other  liquor;  and 
fometimes  the  defign  is  coloured,  that  is, 
colours  are  laid  , on  much  like  thofe  in. 
tended  for  the  grand  work. 

The  effential  requifites  of  a defign  ars 
correblnefs,  good  talle,  elegance,  cha- 
rafter,  diverfity,  expreflion,  and  perfpec- 
tive.  Correftnefs  depends  on  the  jullntfs 
of  the  proportions,  and  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  Talle  is  a certain  manner  of 
correftnefs  peculiar  to  one’s  felf,  derived 
either  from  nature,  mailers,  or  Itudies,  or 
all  of  them  united.  Elegance  gives  a 
delicacy  that  not  only  llrikes  perfonsof 
judgment,  but  communicates  an  agree- 
ablenefs  that'  pleafes  nniverfally.  The 
charafter  is  what  is  peculiar  to  each  thing, 
wherein  there  mult  be  diverfity,  info- 
much  that  . every  thing  has  its  peculiar 
charafter  to  diftinguilli  it.  The  exprel- 
fion  is  the  reprgfentation  of  sn  oIjje£l,  ac- 
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cording  to  ‘•’0  circumftances  it  Is  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  in.  Perfpeaive  is  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  a painting,  or  a 
figure,  according  to  the  fituation  they 
afe  in  with  regard  to  the  point  of  fight. 
The  defignor  draught,  is  a part  of  the 
greateft  import  ind  extent  in  painting. 
It  is  acquired  cliiefly  by  genius  and  ap- 
plication, rules  being  of  lefs  avail  here 
than  in  any  other  branches  of  the  art,  as 
colouring,  Sfc.  The  principal  rules  that 
regard  delign  are,  that  novices  accuftom 
tberafelves  to  copy  good  originals  at  firft 
fight  j not  to  ufe  fquares  in  drawing, 
lei  they  Hint  and  confine  their  judgment; 
to  delign  well  from  life,  before  they  prac- 
tile  perfpeaive  ; to  learn  to  adjuft  the 
(ize  of  their  figures  to  the  vifual  angle, 
and  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  mo- 
del or  objeft;  to  mark  out  all  the  parts 
of  their  delign  before  they  begin  to  fhade; 
to  make  their  contours  in  great  pieces, 
without  taking  notice  of  the  little  muf- 
cles,  and  other  breaks  ; to  make  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  rules  of  perfpefilive  ; 
to  obferve  the  perpendicular,  parallel, 
and  diftance  of  every  ftroke ; to  compare 
and  oppofe  the  parts  that  meet  and  tra- 
verfe  the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  fquare  in  the  mind,  which  is  the 
great  and  almoft  the  only  rule  of  defign- 
ing  juftly  ; to  have  a regard  not  only  to 
the  model,  but  to  the  parts  already  de- 
figned,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  de- 
ligning  with  llrifl  jullnefs,  but  by  com- 
paring and  proportioning  every  part  to 
the  lirll.  All  the  other  rules  relate  to 
perfpeflive.  See  Perspective. 

DESIGNATION,  the  a£l  of  marking  or 
indicating,  and  making  a thing  known. 
There  were  defignations  of  the  confuls 
and  other  magillrates  among  the  Romans 
fome  time  bpfore  their  eleiSlion. 

DESIGNATOR,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
fort  of  petty  mailer  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  alTigned  every  body  their  places  in 
the  theatres,  and  other  public  Ihews. 
The  Romans  had  officers  of  this  nature 
attending  all  their  foleinn  Ihews  and  pro- 
celHons,  for  direfting  precedencies.  The 
defignator  was  one  of  the  goddefs  Li- 
bitina’s  principal  fervants,  the  Iliews  of 
the  funerals  of  peribns  of  quality  being 
inarflialled  by  the  defignator.  When  he 
went  to  raife  the'  corps,  he  was  attended 
with  a train  of  funeral  officers  called  li~ 
biiinarii,  fuhdivided  into  pellinatores,  vef- 
piliones,  ullores,  Sfr,  All  thefe,  habited 
in  black,  walked  before  the  defignator, 
VoL,  II. 


as  mace-bearers  before  magillrates. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating  or 
drawing  the  appearance  of  natural  ob- 
Jefils,  by  lines,  on  a plane. 

To  delign,  according  to  the  rules  of  ma- 
thematics, makes  the  objefl  of  perfpec- 
tive.  See  the  article  Perspective. 

To  defign  by  the  camera  obfcura.  See 
the  article  Camera  obscura. 

Mechanical  method  of  De  signing.  There 
are  feveral  methods  of  defigning  mecha- 
nically. The  following  is  the  method  of 
the  learned  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and 
may  be  put  in  prafilice  with  great  eafe. 

A is  a fmall  light,  with  a lliort  arm  B 
(plate  LXIX.  fig.  5.)  which  may  be 
turned  roundabout,  and  moved  up  and 
down  the  fmall  cylinder  C D,  which  is 
fcrewed  into  the  piece  ED,  at  D ; this 
piece  E D moving  round  about  the  center 
E,  by  which  means  the  fight  rnay  be  re- 
moved either  towards  E or  F. 

E F is  a ruler  fallened  on  the  two  rulers  ' 
GG,  which  rulers  ferve  both  to  keep  the 
fquare  frame  S S S S perpendicular,  and, 
by  their  Aiding  through  the  fquare  lioles 
TT,  they  ferve  to  Hay  the  fight,  either 
farther  from,  or  nearer,  to  the  i'aid  frame  5 
on  which  frame  is  lluck,  with  a little 
wax,  the  paper  O O O O,  whereon  the 
pifilure  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  pen  I.  The 
pen  I is,  by.a  fmall  brafs  handle  V,  fo  fix- 
ed to  the  ruler  H H,  that  the  point  I may 
be  kept  very  firm,  fo  as  always  to  touch 
the  paper.,  H H is  a ruler  that  is  con- 
llantly,  by  means  . of  the  fmall  llrings 
aaa,  bbb,  moved  horizontally,  or  pa- 
rallel to  itihlf;  at  the  end  of  which  is 
ftuck  a fmall  pin,  whofe  head  P is  the 
fight,  which  is  to  be  moved  up  and  down 
on  the  out-lines  of  any  oifjeft. 

The  contrivance  of  the  llrings  is  this : 
the  two  Anngsaaa,  bbb,  are  exaflly  of 
an  equal  length.  Two  ends  of  them  are 
fallened  into  a fmall  leaden  weight,  which 
is  employed  in  a focket  on  the  backfide 
of  the  frame,  and  ferves  exaflly  to  coun- 
terpoife  the  ruler  H H,  being  of  an  equal 
weight  vvith  it.  The  other  two  ends  of 
them  are  fallened  to  two  final!  pins  H H, 
after  they  have  rolled  about  the  fmall 
puliies  M M,  L L,  K K ; by  means  of 
which  puliies,  if  the  pen  I be  taken  hold 
of,  and  moved  up  and  down  the  paper, 
the  firing  moving  very  eafily,  the  ruler 
will  always  remain'in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition. 

The  manner  of  tiling  It  is  this : fet  the 
inftrument  upon  a table,  and  fix  (he  fight 
5 Y "A 
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A at  what  height  above  the  table,  and  See  the  article  Distillation, 


at  what  diftance  from  the  frame  S S S S, 
you  pleafe.  Then  looking  through  the 
fight  A,  holding  the  pen  I in  your  hand, 
move  the  head  of  the  pin  P up  and  down 
the  out-lines  of  the  objeSl,  and  the  point 
of  the  pen  I will  defcribe  on  the  paper 
0000  the  (hape  of  the  objeft  fo  traced, 
DESISE,  a town  of  France,  fituated  on  the 
river  Loire,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eall  of 
Nevefs  : eall  longitude  3°  3a',  north  la- 
titude 46“  48', 

PE  SON  TORT  DEMESN,  in  law,  a for- 
mula ufedjinan  aftion  of  trefpafs,  byway 
of  reply  to  the  defendant’s  plea  ; fignify- 
ing  that  the  trefpafs  was  his  own  volun- 
tary and  free  aft. 

PESPOTE,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for  an 
abfolute  prince.  See  the  next  article. 
Under  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
defpote  was  a title  of  honour  given  to 
the  ernperor’s  fons,  or  fons  iii  law  j as 
_ alfo  to  their  colleagues,  and  partners  in 
the  imperial  dignity,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  C^lar  was  at  Rome.  See  the  article 
C^SAR. 

PESPQTICAL,  in  general,  denotes  any 
thing  that  is  uncontrouled  and  abfolute  ; 
but  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  arbitrary 
government,  where  the  power  of  the 
prince  is  unlimited,  and  his  will  a law  to 
his  fubjefts ; fuch  are  thofe  of  Turky, 
Perfia,  and  raoft  of  the  eaftern  govern- 
ments ; and  even  thofe  of  Europe,  if  we 
except  the  republics,  our  own,  and  the 
fwedilh  government. 

PESPOUILLE',  * in  heraldry,  the  whole 
cafe,  fkin,  or  llough  of  a beaft,  with  the 
head,  feet,  tail,  and  all  appurtenances, 
fo  that  being  filled  and  Huffed,  it  looks 
like  the  intire  creature; 
DESPUMATION,  a term  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  clarifying  a liquor,  by  the  flcim- 
ming  offits  froth.  See  Clarification. 
DESC^AMATION,  the  fame  with  exfo- 
liation. See  Exfoliation. 
PESSAW,  a city  of  upper  Saxony,  in 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  river  Elbe, 
fixty  miles  north-welt  of  Drefden,  and 
fubjeft  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Delfaw  ;■ 
eaft  long.  40',  north,  lat.  51°  50k' 
pESSERT,  or  Desart,  a ferviceof  fruits 
■ and  fweetrraeats,  ufually  fervpd  up  laft  to 
table.  - ; ■ 

PESSICCATIVE,  or  Desiccative,  in 
pharmacy,  an  epithet  appljed  to  fuch  tpi 
pical  medicines  as  dry  up  the  humours 
flowing  , to  a wound  or  ’ ulcer,  See  the 
article  Wound. 

PESTILLATION,  or  Distillation, 


DESTINIES,  in  mythology,  the  fame  with 
parrse.  See  the  article Parc^. 

DESTINY,  among  philofophers  and  di- 
vines,  the  fame  with  fate.  See  Fate 

DESTRUCTION,  in' general,  an  altera- 
tion  of  any  thing  from  its  natural  Hate 
to  one  contrary  to  nature;  whereby  it  h 
deemed  ihe  fame  with  corruption.  See 
the  article  Corruption. 

A chemical  deftruftion,  or  corruption 
is  nothing  but  a rcfoiotion  of  the  whole 
naturally  mlxt  body  into  its  parts. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a profufe 
and  inordinate  fweat,  fucceeded  by  jn 
eruption  of  puftules,  called  fudamina,  or 
heat-pimples.  See  the  artideSuDAMiNA 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a vaiilfer,  or 
leaper,  who,  leading  one  horfe  by  the 
bridle,  and  riding  another,  jumped  from 
the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the  cuf- 
tom  was  after  they  had  run  feveral  courfes, 
or  heats. 

This  praftice  required  great  dexterity, 
being  performed  before  the  ufe  of  either 
faddles  or  ftirrups.  The  cuftom  was 
praftifed  in  the  army,  when  necefllty  re- 
quired it ; but  chiefly  among  the  Numi- 
dians,  who  always  carried  two  horfes,  at 
lead,  with  them  for  that  purpofe,  chang- 
ing them  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  borrowed  the  praftice  from  them, 
but'  only  ufed  it  at  races,  games,  &c. 
The  Sarmatae  were  great  mailers  of  this 
exercife,  and  hulfars  have  Hill  fome  re- 
mains of  it ; but  now  we  fee  the  mod 
dexterous  feats  of  this  kind  that  perhaps 
were  ever  known  in  any  age  or  nation 
performed  by  our  countryman,  Mr, 
Johnfon. 

DETACHED  pieces,  in  fortification, 
are  fuch  out-works  as  are  detached,  or  at 
a diftance  from  the  body  of  the  place; 
as  demilunes,  ravelines,  baftions,  fifq 
In  painting,  the  figures  are  faid  to  he 
well  detached,  when  they  Hand  free  and 
difengaged  from  each  other. 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  aftairs,  a 

= certain  number  of  foldiers  drawn  out  from 
feveral  regiments  or  companies  equally, 
to  be  employed  as  the  general  thinks  pro- 
per, whether  eh  an  attack,  at  a fiege,  or 
in  parties  to  ftour  the  country. 

A detadhrheht  of  two  or  three  thoiifand 
men,  'is  a command  for  a brigadicrj 
eight  hundred,  for  a colonel  ; four  or 
five  hundred  for  a lieutenant  colonel. 
A captain  never  marches  on  a detach- 
ment with  lefs'than  fifty  men,  a lieute- 
nant, ap  enlign,  and  two  ferjeants.  A 
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at  what  diftance  from  the  frame  S S S S, 
you  pleafe.  Then  looking  through  the 
fight  A,  holding  the  pen  I in  your  hand, 
move  the  head  of  the  pin  P up  and  down 
the  out-lines  of  the  objeSl,  and  the  point 
of  the  pen  I will  defcribe  on  the  paper 
0000  the  (hape  of  the  objeft  fo  traced, 
DESISE,  a town  of  France,  fituated  on  the 
river  Loire,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eall  of 
Nevefs  : eall  longitude  3°  3a',  north  la- 
titude 46“  48', 

PE  SON  TORT  DEMESN,  in  law,  a for- 
mula ufedjinan  aftion  of  trefpafs,  byway 
of  reply  to  the  defendant’s  plea  ; fignify- 
ing  that  the  trefpafs  was  his  own  volun- 
tary and  free  aft. 

PESPOTE,  a term  fometimes  ufed  for  an 
abfolute  prince.  See  the  next  article. 
Under  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
defpote  was  a title  of  honour  given  to 
the  ernperor’s  fons,  or  fons  iii  law  j as 
_ alfo  to  their  colleagues,  and  partners  in 
the  imperial  dignity,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  C^lar  was  at  Rome.  See  the  article 
C^SAR. 

PESPQTICAL,  in  general,  denotes  any 
thing  that  is  uncontrouled  and  abfolute  ; 
but  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  arbitrary 
government,  where  the  power  of  the 
prince  is  unlimited,  and  his  will  a law  to 
his  fubjefts ; fuch  are  thofe  of  Turky, 
Perfia,  and  raoft  of  the  eaftern  govern- 
ments ; and  even  thofe  of  Europe,  if  we 
except  the  republics,  our  own,  and  the 
fwedilh  government. 

PESPOUILLE',  * in  heraldry,  the  whole 
cafe,  fkin,  or  llough  of  a beaft,  with  the 
head,  feet,  tail,  and  all  appurtenances, 
fo  that  being  filled  and  Huffed,  it  looks 
like  the  intire  creature; 
DESPUMATION,  a term  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  clarifying  a liquor,  by  the  flcim- 
ming  offits  froth.  See  Clarification. 
DESC^AMATION,  the  fame  with  exfo- 
liation. See  Exfoliation. 
PESSAW,  a city  of  upper  Saxony,  in 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  river  Elbe, 
fixty  miles  north-welt  of  Drefden,  and 
fubjeft  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Delfaw  ;■ 
eaft  long.  40',  north,  lat.  51°  50k' 
pESSERT,  or  Desart,  a ferviceof  fruits 
■ and  fweetrraeats,  ufually  fervpd  up  laft  to 
table.  - ; ■ 

PESSICCATIVE,  or  Desiccative,  in 
pharmacy,  an  epithet  appljed  to  fuch  tpi 
pical  medicines  as  dry  up  the  humours 
flowing  , to  a wound  or  ’ ulcer,  See  the 
article  Wound. 

PESTILLATION,  or  Distillation, 


DESTINIES,  in  mythology,  the  fame  with 
parrse.  See  the  article Parc^. 

DESTINY,  among  philofophers  and  di- 
vines,  the  fame  with  fate.  See  Fate 

DESTRUCTION,  in' general,  an  altera- 
tion  of  any  thing  from  its  natural  Hate 
to  one  contrary  to  nature;  whereby  it  h 
deemed  ihe  fame  with  corruption.  See 
the  article  Corruption. 

A chemical  deftruftion,  or  corruption 
is  nothing  but  a rcfoiotion  of  the  whole 
naturally  mlxt  body  into  its  parts. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a profufe 
and  inordinate  fweat,  fucceeded  by  jn 
eruption  of  puftules,  called  fudamina,  or 
heat-pimples.  See  the  artideSuDAMiNA 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a vaiilfer,  or 
leaper,  who,  leading  one  horfe  by  the 
bridle,  and  riding  another,  jumped  from 
the  back  of  one  to  the  other,  as  the  cuf- 
tom  was  after  they  had  run  feveral  courfes, 
or  heats. 

This  praftice  required  great  dexterity, 
being  performed  before  the  ufe  of  either 
faddles  or  ftirrups.  The  cuftom  was 
praftifed  in  the  army,  when  necefllty  re- 
quired it ; but  chiefly  among  the  Numi- 
dians,  who  always  carried  two  horfes,  at 
lead,  with  them  for  that  purpofe,  chang- 
ing them  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  borrowed  the  praftice  from  them, 
but'  only  ufed  it  at  races,  games,  &c. 
The  Sarmatae  were  great  mailers  of  this 
exercife,  and  hulfars  have  Hill  fome  re- 
mains of  it ; but  now  we  fee  the  mod 
dexterous  feats  of  this  kind  that  perhaps 
were  ever  known  in  any  age  or  nation 
performed  by  our  countryman,  Mr, 
Johnfon. 

DETACHED  pieces,  in  fortification, 
are  fuch  out-works  as  are  detached,  or  at 
a diftance  from  the  body  of  the  place; 
as  demilunes,  ravelines,  baftions,  fifq 
In  painting,  the  figures  are  faid  to  he 
well  detached,  when  they  Hand  free  and 
difengaged  from  each  other. 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  aftairs,  a 

= certain  number  of  foldiers  drawn  out  from 
feveral  regiments  or  companies  equally, 
to  be  employed  as  the  general  thinks  pro- 
per, whether  eh  an  attack,  at  a fiege,  or 
in  parties  to  ftour  the  country. 

A detadhrheht  of  two  or  three  thoiifand 
men,  'is  a command  for  a brigadicrj 
eight  hundred,  for  a colonel  ; four  or 
five  hundred  for  a lieutenant  colonel. 
A captain  never  marches  on  a detach- 
ment with  lefs'than  fifty  men,  a lieute- 
nant, ap  enlign,  and  two  ferjeants.  A 
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lieutenant  is  allowed  thirty,  and  a ferjeant  j 
and  a ferjeant  ten  or  twelve  men.  De- 
tachments are  fometimes  made  of  intire 
fquadrons  and  batallions. 
detents,  in  clock-work,  are  thofe  ftops, 
"which,  by  being  lifted  up  or  let  down, 
lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in  ftriking.  See 
the  article  Clock. 

Detent-v/heel,  or  eioop-wheel,  in  a 
clock,  that  wheel  which  has  a hoop  al  • 
moll  round  it,  wherein  there  is  a vacancy 
at  which  the  clock  locks. 
DETERGENTS,rfere)igen<irz,in  pharmacy, 
fuch  medicines  a^  are  not  only  foftening 
and  adhefive,  but  alfo,  by  a peculiar  ac- 
tivity, conjoined  with  a fuitable  configu- 
ration of  parts,  are  apt  to  abrade,  and 
carry  along  with  them  fuch  particles,  as 
they  lay  hold  on  in  their  palTage. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  are  fuppofed  to 
cleanfe,  and  fill  up  with  new  flefli,  all  ul- 
cerations and  foulnefs  occafioned  thereby, 
whether  internal  or  external.  To  do  this 
internally,  the  medicine  is  fuppofed  to 
maintain  its  primary  properties,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  the  place  of  a£Hon,  whyteit  is  in- 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  a detergent  and 
vulnerary,  by  its  adhefive  quality,  which 
confills  in  the  comparative  largenefs  of 
its  furface,  and  flexibility  of  its  compo- 
nent parts  ; for  by  this  it  readily  adheres 
to  the  flough  of  ulcerous  exudations, 
which  are  eafily  carried  along  with  the 
medicine  ; and  when  this  is  done,  what 
was  inflrumental  in  deterging,  will  after- 
wards flick  to  the  cutaneous  filaments, 
till,  by  the  protrufion  of  proper  nouriflt- 
ment,  the  ulcer  is  healed  j and,  in  like 
maiTncr,  the  operation  of  external  fub- 
ilances  are  accounted  for  : only  this  is  to 
betaken  notice  of,  that  internally  whatfo- 
cver  mixes  with  the  animal  fluids,  will  be 
the  firft  feparated  and  left  behind  ; for 
all  thofe  parts  which  are  fpecifically  hea- 
vieft,  will  move  neareft  the  axis  of  the 
canals,  becaufe  their  momenta  are  great- 
eft,  and  will  carry  them  nearly  in  a 
ftraightline:  but  the  lighter  parts  will  be 
always  juftled  to  the  fides,  where  they 
Iboneft  meet  with  out-lets,  or  are  flfuck 
into  the  eroded  cavities,  in  which  they  ad- 
here and  make  part  of  the  fubflance. 
'Ihus  it  is  eafy  to  conceive-  how  an  in- 
creafe  of  thole  qualities  of  aftivity  and 
adhefion  may  make  a medicine  arife  to 
the  greatefl  efficacy  in  this  refpeft,  even 
fo  far,  as  to  fetch  off  the  membranes  and 
capillary  velTels. 

DETERMINATE  problem,  in  geo- 
metry, that  which  has  but  one,  or,  at 


leaft,  a limited  number  of  anfw'ersf  as  tha 
following  problem,  which  has  but  one  on- 
ly folution,  To  deferibe  an  ifofceles 
triangle  on  a given  line,  whofe  angles  at 
the  bafe  fhall  be  double  that  at  the  vertex. 
But  the  following  hath  two  folutions, 
•viz.  To  find  an  ifofceles  triangle,  whofe 
area  and  perimeter  are  given. 

A determinate  problem  may  be  either 
fimple  or  linear,  plain,  folid,  or  furfolid. 

DETERMINATION,  in  mechanics,  fig- 
nifies  much  the  fame  with  the  tendency 
or  direflion  of  a body  in  motion.  See 
the  articles  Direction  and  Motion. 

Determination,  among  fchool-divines, 
is  T.n  aft  of  divine  power,  limiting  the 
agency  of  fecond  caufes,-  in  every  inftance, 
to  what  the  deity  predeftinaled  concern- 
ing them.  ■ See  Predestination. 

Such  a determination  the  Thoinifts,  and 
other  predeftinarians,  maintain  neceflary 
to  all  the  aftions  of  natural  agents,  par- 
ticularly mankind.  The  Jefuits,  on  the 
other  hand,  deny  fuch  a determination, 
as  fuppofing  it  inconfiflent  with  liberty 
and  free-will. 

DETERSIVES,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame 
' with  detergents.  See  Detergents. 

DETINUE,  in  law,  a writ  or  aftion  that 
lies  againft  one  who  has  got  goods  or 
other  things  delivered  to  him  to  keep, 
and  afterwards  refufes  to  deliver  them. 

In  this  aftion  the  thing  detained  is  ge^  - 
nerally  to  be  recovered,  and  not  damages; 
though,  if  a perfon  cannot  recover  the 
thing  itfelf,  he  fliall  rccjver  the  damages, 
and  alfo  for  the  detainer.  The  nature 
of  a thing  miift  continue  without  any  al- 
teration, to  intitic  this  aftion  s befides, 
it  is  necelfary  that  the  thing  detained  be 
known  ; therefore"  it  does  not  lie  for 
money  out  of  a bag,  corn  out  of  a fack, 
&c.  Where  goods  are  delivered  to  a 
perfon,  and  he  delivers  them  over  to  ano- 
ther, aftion  of  detinue  may  be  had  againft 
the  fecond  perfon ; and  notwithftandiiig 
he  delivers  the  things  to  a perfon  who  has 
a right  to  the  fame,  yet  he  is  chargeable. 

If  the  perfon  to  whom  a thing  is  deliver- 
ed happen  to  die,  aftion  of  detinue  lies  4' 
againft  his  executors,  &c.  A man  may 
have  a general  detinue  againft  another 
that  finds  his  goods ; but  if  before  the 
owner  brings  his  aftion,  the  finder  fells 
them,  or  they  are  recovered  from  him  on 
an  execution,  fefc.  he  cannot  have  de- 
tinue. 

Detinue  of  charters.  An  aftion  for  de- 
tinue lies-  for  deeds  and  charters  which 
make  the  title  to  lands.  An  heir,  in  cafe 
SYa  «f 
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of  diffeifinj  may  have  a detinue  of  char- 
tei:s,  thpugh  he  has  not  land.  If  in  this 
aftioft  the  iffiie  be  Upon  the  detinue,  and 
it  is  found  by  jury  that  the  defendant 
hath  burnt  the  charters,  the  plaintiff  lhall 
have  judgment  to  recover  the  lands  in  da- 
mages. 

Detinue  of  goods  in  frank  tHarriage,  is 
liad  after  a divorce  between  a man  and 
his  wife,  for  her  to  recover  the  goods 
given  with  her  in  marriage. 

DETONATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  noife 
and  explofion  which  any  fubltance  makes 
upon  the  application  of  fire  to  it.  It  is 
alfo  called  fulmination. 

DETRANCHE',  in  heraldry,  a line  f.end- 
wife,  proceeding  always  from  the  dexter 
fide,  but  not  from  the  very  angle,  dia- 
gonally athwart  the  fliield. 

DETEINGEN,  a village  of  Germany, 
about  nine  miles  eaft  of  Hanau,  in  the 
circle  of  the  upper  Rhine  : eaft  long. 
8°  4.5',  and  north  lat.  50®  8'. 

DEVA,  a port-town  of  Spain,  fituated  on 
the  bay  of  Bifcay,  forty  miles  eaft  of 
Bilboa  : weft  long,  a®  10',  and  north  lat. 
4'5®  ac'. 

DEVASTAVIT,  or  Devastaverunt, 

BONA  TESTATORIS,  in  law,a  writ  which 
lies  againft  executors  or  adminiftrators 
for  wafting  the  teftator’s  goods,  or  pay- 
ing debts  upon  fimple  contrafils  before 
debts  on  bonds,  and  other  fpecialities ; 
alfo  for  paying  legacies  before  debts  ; 
and,  generally,  for  fqiiandring  the  effefls 
of  the  deceafed,  and  not  paying  his  debts. 

DEVENERUNT,  in  law,  a . writ  which 
lay  formerly  on  the  dcalh  of  the  heir  of 
the  king’s  tenant,  and  direfted  to  the  ef- 
(heator  ; commanding  him  to  inquire  by 
the  oaths  of  good  and  lawful  men,  what 
lands  and  tenements  came  to  the  king  by 
the  death  of  the  tenent. 

DEVENSHRING,  or  Denshr  ing,  a term 
ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
burning  of  land.  See  Burning  of  land. 

DEVENTER,  a city  of  the  united  Pro- 
vinces, and  province  of  OverylTel,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Zutphen  : eaft  long. 
6®,  and  north  lat.  51“  20'. 

DEVIATION,  in  old  aftronomy,  fignified 
the  motion  of  the  deferent  or  excentric, 
whereby  it  advanced  to,  or  receded  from, 
the  ecliptic, 

DEVICE,  or  Devise,  among  painters. 
See  the  article  Devise. 

DEVIL,  SvafoA©-,  an  evil  angel,  one  of  tbefe 

. celeftial  fpirits, ’call  down  from  heaven, 
for  pVetending  to  equal  himfelf  with  God. 
The  Ethiopians  paint  the  devil. white,  to 


be  even  with  the  Europeans  who  pai 
him  black.  There  is  no  mention  of  it 
word  devil  in  the  Old  Teftament  -fc! 
only  of  the  word  Satan  and  Belial*!  no 
do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen  ajl 
thors,  in  the  fenfe  it  is  taken  among  clnif' 
tians,  that  is,  as  a creature  revolted  froj 
God.  Their  theology  went  no  fartl™, 
than  to  evil  genii,  or  daemons.  See  ths 
articles  Genius  and  Daemons. 

Some  of  the  americaii  idolaters  havt 
a notion  of  two  collateral,  independent 
beings,  one  of  whom  is  good,  and  the 
other  evil;  which  laft;  they  imagine  has 
the  direSion  and  fuperinlendance  of  this 
earth,  for  which  reafon  they  chiefly  vvor. 
Ihip  him  : whence  thofe  that  give  us  an 
account  of  the  religion  of  thefe  favages 
give  out,  with  fome  impropriety,  that 
they  worlhip  the  devil.  The  Chaldeans 
in  like  manner,  believed  both  a good 
principle  and  an  evil  one,  which  laft  the* 
imagined  was  an  enemy  to  mankind, 
Ifaiah,  fpeaking,  according  to  foine  com- 
mentators, of  the  fall  of  the  devil,  calls 
him  Luc'iter,  from  his  former  elevation 
and  Itaie  of  glory  : but  others  explain 
this  palTage  of  Ifaiah  in  reference  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  had  been  precipi. 
tated  from  bis  throne  and  glory.  The 
Arabians  cal!  Lucifer,  Eblis,  which  fome 
think  is  only  a diminutive  or  corruption 
of  the  word  Diabolus. 
Devil-in-a-bush,  a plant  called  by  au- 
thors nigella.  See  the  article  Nigella, 
Devil’s  bit,  the  faifie  with  the  fcabious 
ofbotanifts.  See  the  article  Scabious, 
DEVINCTION,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
Jove- charm,  defcribed  by  Virgil  in  bis 
eighth  eclogue  : it  confifted  in  tying  cer- 
, tain  knots,  and  repeating  a formula  of 
words. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  heraldry,  p.ilnt- 
ing  and  fculpture,  -any  emblem  ufed  to 
reprefent  a certain  family,  perfon,  aflion, 
or  quality  ; with  a Ibitable  motto,  ap- 
plied in  a figurative  fenfe.  See  Motto, 
The  effence  of  a devife  confills  in  the  me- 
taphorical fimilitude  between  the  things' 
reprefenting  and  reprefented : thus  a 
. young  nobleman,  of  great  courage  and 
ambition,  is  laid  to  have  borne  for  his 
devife,  in  the  laft  carroufal  at  the  couitof 
France,a  rocket  mounted  in  the  air,  with 
this  motto  in  Italian,  foco  duri  purche  m' 
inaizi ; exprefling,  that  he  preferred  a 
Ihort  life,  provided  he  might  thereby  at- 
tain to  glory  and  eminence; 

The  Italians  have  reduced  the  making 
d«yif9S  into  an  art,  fome  of  the  principal 

laws 
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laws  of  which  are  thefe  : *.  That  there 
be  nothing  nionftrous  or  extravagant  in 
the  figures,  a.  That  figures  be  never 
joined  which  have  no  relation  or  affinity 
to  each  other;  excepting  fome  whimfical 
unions  eltablifhed  in  antient  fables,  which 
cuftom  has  authorifed.  3.  That  the  hu- 
man body  be  never  ufed,  4.  The  fewer 
(lie  figures  the  better.  5.  The  motto 
(liould  be  every  way  fuitable. 

Pevise  is  frequently  alfo  ufed  for  cipher. 
See  the  article  Cipher. 

Devise,  in  law,  the  aft  whereby  a perfon 
bequeaths  his  lands  or  tenements  to  ano- 
ther, by  his  laft  will  and  teftament. 

The  perfon  who  makes  this  aft,  is  called 
the  devifor,  and  he  in  whofe  favour  the 
aft  is  made,  is  termed  in  law  the  devifee. 
The  law  interprets  the  words  of  a will 
in  a larger  and  more  favourable  fenfe 
than  thole  of  a deed  : for  if  land  be  de- 
viled to  a man  to  have  to  him  for  ever, 
or  to  have  to  him  and  his  affigns,  in  thofe 
cafes  the  devifee  fliall  have  a fee-fimple ; 
yet  if  given  in  the  fame  manner  by  feoff- 
ment, grant,  or  gift,  he  fhall  have  but  an 
eftate  for  life  : fo  if  one  devife  land  to  an 
infant  in  his  mother’s  belly,  it  is  a good 
and  valid  devife,  though  it  is  otherwife 
by  feoffment,  grant,  or  gift ; for  in  thofe 
cafes,  there  ought  to  be  one  of  ability  to 
receive  prefently,  otherwife  it  is  void. 
See  the  articles  Deed  and  Will. 

DEVISES,  a borough-town  in  Wiltfhire, 
eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Salifbury  : 
welt  longitude  2“  6',  and  north  latitude 
51°  tti'-  , - 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

DEUNXjin  roman  antiquity,  eleven  ounces, 
orii.  parts  of  the  as.  See  As. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right 
of  devolution.  See  the  next  article. 

DEVOLUTION,  inlaw,  aright  acquired 
byfucceflion  from  one  to  another. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a county  in  the  weft  of 
England,  bounded  by  the  Briftol  chan- 
nel, on  the  north  ; by  Somerfetfhire  and 
Dorfetfliire,  on  the  eaft  ; by  the  englifli 
channel,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  Cornwal, 
on  the  weft.  From  this  county  the  noble 
fataily  of  Cavendifh  take  the  title  of 
duke. 

DEVOTION,  devotio,  a fincere  ardent 
worihip  of  the  deity. 

Devotion,  as  defined  by  Jurieu,  is  a fof- 
tcning  and  yielding  of  the  heart,  with  an 
internal  confolation,  which  the  fouls  of 
believers  fee!  in  the  praftice  or  exercife  of 
I'lely,  By  devotion  is  alfo  underftood  cer- 
tain religious  praftiees,  which  a perfon 


makes  it  a rule  to  difcharge  regularly, 
and  with  reafon,  if  the  exaftitude  be 
founded  on  folid  piety,  otherwife  it  is  va- 
nity orfuperftition.  That  devotion  is  vain 
and  trifling,  vvhich  would  accoriimodatfe 
itfelf  both  to  God  and  to  the  world. 

Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a 
kind  of  facrifice,  or  ceremony,  whereby 
they  confecfated  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  fome  perfon.  The  antients  had  a no- 
tion, that  the  life  of  one  might  be  ran- 
fomed  by  the  death  of  another,  whence 
thofe  devotions  became  frequent  for  the 
lives  of  the  emperors.  Devotion  to  any 
particular  perfon,  was  unknown  among 
the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Auguftus. 
The  very  day  after  the  title  of  Auguftus 
had  been  conferred  upon  Oftavius,  Pa- 
cuvius,  a tribune  of  the  people,  publicly 
declared,  that  he  would  devote  himfclf  to 
Augpftus,  and  obey  him  at  the  expence 
of  his  life,  as  was  the  praftice  among  bar- 
barous nations,  if  he  was  commanded. 
His  example  was  immediately  followed 
by  all  the  reft,  till,  at  length,  it  became 
an  eftabliilied  cuftom  never  to  go  to  falute 
the  emperor,  without  declaring  that  they 
were  devoted  to  him.  Before  this,  the 
praftice  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  de- 
voting themfelves  to  their  country.  The 
devotion  of  Decius,  who,  after  devoting 
himfelf  to  his  country,  threw  himfelf  in- 
to the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  was  kill- 
ed, is  faid  to  have  gained  the  Romans  the 
viflory. 

DEVOURING,  in  heraldry,  is  when  fiflies 
are  borne  in  an  efcutcheon  in  a feeding 
pofttire,  for  they  fwallow  all  tlie  meat 
whole. 

DEUTERO-canonical,  in  theologj',  a 
term  applied  to  certain  books  of  Icrip- 
ture  which  were  added  to  the  canon  after 
the  reft ; either  becaufe  they  were  not  wrote 
till  after  the  canon  was  compiled,  or  be- 
caufe of  fome  debate  in  regard  to  their 
canonicity. 

The  Jews  undoubtedly  acknowledge  fe- 
veral  books  in  their  canon  which  were 
put  there  later  than  the  reft.  Tliev  al- 
ledge, that  under  Efdras,  a great  affcm- 
bly  of  their  doftors,  which,  by  way  of 
eminence,  they  term  the  great  fynagogue, 
collefted  the  holy  books,  which  now  com- 
pofe  the  hebrew  Old  Teftament : and  they 
allow,  that  this  affembly  put  books  there-  ' 
in,  that  had  not  been  in  it  before  theba- 
bylonifli  captivity.  Such  are  thofe  of 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  fs°c.  and  the 
books  of  Efdras  and  Nehemiah. 

The  church  of  Rome  added,  fince  then, 

others 
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others  to  the  canon  that  were  not  in  the 
canon  of  the  Jews,  nor  could  be  there,  by 
reafon  fome  of  them  were  not  cornpofed 
till  after ; fuch  are  the  books  of  Eccle- 
iiatticus,  with  feveral  of  the  apocryphal 
books  ; as  ihofe  of  the  Maccabees,  Wif. 
dom,  Others  were  added  ftill  later, 
by  reafon  their  canonicity  had  not  been 
examined ; and  till  fuch  examen  and 
judgment,  they  might  be  fetafide  at  plea- 
fure. 

Tlie  deutro-canonical  books  in  the  mo- 
dern canon,  are  the  books  of  Either,  ei- 
ther the  whole,  or,  at  lead,  the  feven  laft 
chapters  ol  it : the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
thole  of  James  and  Jude  ; the  fecond  of 
St.  Peter,  the  fecond  and  third  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Revelations.  The  deii- 
tro  canonical  parts  of  books  are  the  hymn 
of  the  three  Children,  the  prayer  of  Aza- 
riah,  the  hiftories  of  Sulannah,  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  the  lalt  chapter  of  St. 
Maik,  the  bloody  fwcat  and  appearance 
of  the  angef,  related  in  Luke  xxii.  and 
the  hiftory  of  the  adulterous  woman  in 
John  viii. 

DEUTERONOMY,  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Tellament,  and  the  lad  of  the 
pentaleuch  of  Mofes.  See  the  articles 
Bible,  Canon, and  Pentateuch. 

This  book  was  called  Deuteronomy  by 
the  feventy  greeks  tranllators,  as  being  a 
recapitulation  of  the  laws  before  deliver- 
ed at  large, 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  JtuTEjiBwU.uoi,  in  gre- 
cian  antiquity,  a defignation  given  to  fuch 
of  the  Athenians  as  had  been  thought 
dead,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  the  fu- 
neral rites,  unexpefledly  recovered.  It 
was  unlawful  for  the  detiteropotmi  to 
enter  into  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides, 
or  to  he  admited  to  the  holy  rites,  till  af- 
ter they  were  purified,  by  being  let  thro’ 
the  lap  of  a woman’s  gown,  that  they 
might  feem  to  be  new  born. 

DEUTEROSIS,  the  greek  name  by  which 
the  Jews  called  their  mifchnah,  or  fecond 
law.  See  the  article  Mischnah, 

Eufehius  accufes  the  Jews  with  corrup- 
ting the  true  fenfe  of  fcripture  with  the 
triding  explanations  of  their  deuterofis. 
Epiphanius  fays,  that  there  were  four 
forts  of  ihefe  quoted  ; the  fird  under  the 
name  of  Mofes,  the  fecond  under  that 
of  Akiba,  thethird  underthatof  Adda, 
or  Judah,  and  the  fourth  under  the  name 
of  the  fons  of  the  Afmonasans,  or  Macca- 
bees. It  is  not  ealy  to  fay,  whether  the 
prefent  Mifchnah  is  the  fame  with  any  of 
t.hefe;  whether  it  contgins  th?in  all,  or 
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only  fome  part,  or  whether  it  be  different 
from  them  all.  St.  Jeroin  fays,  ihji  ,l 
Hebrews  referred  iheirdeuterofesloSba™ 
mai,  and  Hillel ; he  fpeaks  of  the  deT 
terofes  with  .the  utmod  contempt • h" 
looked  upon  them  as  a colleaion  of’fa! 
hies,  childidi  duff,  and  obfcenities. 

DEVUIDER,  in  the  manege,  is  applitj 
to  a horfe  that,  upon  working  upon  vdis 
makes  his  flioulders  go  too  fad  for 
croupe  to  follow;  fo  that,  indead  ofm. 
ing  upon  two  heads  as  he  ought,  he  en- 
deavours to  go  only  upon  one.  Thii 
comes  from  the  refidancehe  makes  in  de. 
fending  againd  the  heels  ; or  from  thj 
fault  of  the  horfeman,  who  is  too  hally 
with  his  hand. 

DEUX  PONTS,  a city  of  Germany,  jp  tli( 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fixty  miles  norih 
ead  of  Nancy  : ead  longitude  7”  i j',  jui) 
north  latitude  49°  X5'. 

DEW,  a denfe.moid  vapour,  falling  on  the 
earth  in  form  of  a milling  rain,  while  the 
fun  is  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  fummer-feafon,  when  the  weather 
is  fair  and  very  dry,  and  the  earth’s  fc. 
face  has,  for  a confiderable  time,  been 
parched  with  the  great  heat  of  the  fun, 
then,  not  only  the  watery,  but  likewife 
other  lefs  volatile  particles,  as  the  oily 
and  faltne,  aie,  by  the  power  of  the  folat 
rays,  c.irried  up  into  the  air,  and  fill  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  neared  to  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ; and  fo  long  as  thefe  exha- 
lations are  kept  in  agitation  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  fo  long  nothing  of  them  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  : but  as  foon  as  the  folat 
heat,  which  at  three  in  the  afternoon  is 
the  greated,  begins  to  remit,  the  air  not 
long  after  begins  to  grow  cool,  though 
the,  earth,  which  retains  the  heat  commu- 
nicated to  it  by  the  fun  a thoufand  timet 
longer  than  the  air,  being  dill  hot,  conti- 
nues to  exhale  the  agitated  corpufclesi 
by  which  means  there  is  colletled  awhile, 
denfe  vapour,  which  is  cool  above,  but 
dill  continues  warm  below.  This  vapour 
therefore  appears  fird  in  ditches,  and  wa- 
tery or  mardiy  places,  whence  dirperfing 
itielf  by  degrees,  it-covers  the  face  of  the 
earth,  in  the  evening  and  night-time, 
with  a cloud,  confiding  ef  this  kind  ot 
particles,  which  in  the  morning  is  again 
difiipated  by  the  heat  of  the  rifing  fun, 
By,  this  it  appears,  that  dew  is  a very 
compound  liquid,  fothat  nothing  can  be 
alferted  of  its  nature,  which  in  every  cir- 
cnindance  would  hold  true.  In  gravel- 
pits,  for  iiidance,  and  in  high,  dry,  heal- 
thy grounds  of  a large  extent,  there  it 

oolleAol 
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ilefleJ  blit  a very  fmall  quantity  of  this  MiU-ViTlw , ruligo'^  See  the  article  Rubigo. 
and  thatalmoft  intirely  watery  ! 5a»-DEW,  ros-folis,  in  botany.  See.  the 
'' will  that  which  is  coHefled  about  ftand-  article  Ros-soLls. 

'ne waters,  fens,  marlhes,  andfatbitu-  DEXTANS,  in  roman  antiquity,  ten 
grounds,  abounding  with  putri-  ounces,  or  4°  of  their  as.  See  As. 
fed  fiHb  nnd  other  animals,  is  of  a quite  DEXTER/  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
different  nature',  and  very  often  perni-  given  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  right 

cious  to  mankind  ! whence  it  is  no  won-  fide  of  a fliield,  or  coat  of  arms:  thus 

der  that  chemills,  in  their  analyfing' of  we  fay,  bend-dexter,  dexter- point,  !Sc. 

dew,  (hould  find  fuch  different  refults.  See  the  articles  Bend,  Point,  &c. 

diat  fcsrce  any  two  are  agreed  about  DEXTROCHERE,  or  Destrochere, 
(liein : foine  dew,  that  had  been  colleft-  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  right  arm 

ed  in  a certain  part  of  the  earth,  has  af-  painted  in  a fhield,  fometimes  naked, 

forded  a liquor,  by  diftillation,  which  fometimes  cloathed,  or  adorned  with  a 

Oruck  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  upon  bracelet;  and  fometimes  armed,  or  hold- 

lafs,  fo  ftrong  as  not  to  be  effaced  by  ing  fome  moveable,  or  member  ufed  in 


iriaion,  alkaline  lixiviums,  or  aqua  re- 
gia: it  alfo  burnt  like  fpirit  of  wine  : 
again  fome  dillilled  dew,  having  been 
dfgelled  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight  days, 
and  then  redlified  fix  times  over,  till  it 
was  exceeding  fu'htiie,  is  reported  to  have 
broke  three  glafs  veffels  fucceffively, 
though  it  Hill  remained  perfeflly  infipid  : 
again  fome  dew  is  defcribed  to  be  like 
a yellowilh  butter,  that  melts  by  being 
rubbed  upon  the  hand,  yet  grows  hard 
and  dry  with  a moderate  heat,  being  of 
a fetid  odour,  and  to  be  found  in  pretty 
large  lumps  in  the  night,  efpecially  in  the 
fpring  and  winter.  The  nature  of  dew 
allb  differs  furprizingly  with  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year,  andthevarious  fuc- 
ceffions  of  meteors  ; hence,  exceedingly 
fmall  feeds  of  vegetables,  and  invifible 
eggs  of  minute  animals,  with  numerous 
other  things  coming  to  be  digefled,  fer- 
mented, or  putrified  therein,  it  muff  af- 
ford many  very  different  produftions  by 
diftillation:  whence  chemills  have  formed 
very  odd  opinions  about  it. 

Dew-born,  in  country  affairs,  a dif- 
temper  in  cattle,  being  a fwelling  in  the 
body,  as  much  as  the  Ikin  can  hold,  fo 
that  fome  bealts  are  in  danger  of  burft- 
ihg.  This  diftemper  proceeds  from  the 
greedinefs  of  a beaft  to  feed,  when  put 
into  a rank  pafture  : but  commonly  when 
the  grafs  is  full  of  water.  In  this  cafe  the 
heaft  fliould  be  ftirred  up  and  down,  and 
[hade  to  purge  well  : but  the  proper  cure 
is  bleeding  in  the  tail ; then  take  a grat- 
ed nutmeg,  with  an  egg,  and  breaking 
the  top  of  the  fhell,  put  out  fo  much  of 
the  white  as  you  may  have  roOrri  to  flip 
the  nutmeg  into  the  ftell ; mix  them  to- 
gether, and  then  let  fhell  and' all  be  put 
dovvn  the  beaft’s  throat ; that  done,  walk 
him  up  and  down,  and  he  Ihall  foon 
iDend,  ‘ ■ . 


the  arms. 

DEY,  in  matters  of  government,  the  fo- 
vereign  prince  of  Algiers,  anfwen'ng  to 
the  hey  of  Tunis.  See  the  article  Bey. 

DEYNSE,  a town  of  Flanders,  nine  miles 
fouih  weft  of  Ghent!  eaft  long.  ao'. 
north  lar.  51°. 

DIA,  t-a.,  the  beginning  of  feveral  terms 
in  medicine,  pharmacy,  forgery,  (Sc. 
Where  thefe  three  letters  commence  the 
name  of  a remedy,  unguent,  plafter, 
they  fignify  compolition  and  mixtuie,  as 
diapofina,  Sic. 

Dia  is  alfo  the  beginning  of  many  terms  In 
the  other  arts,  as  diameter,  dialogue,  &c. 
See  the  article  Diameter. 

DIABETES,  S-afnlir,  in  pliyfic,  an  excef- 
five  difcharge  of  urine,  which  comes  away 
crude,  and  exceeds  the  quantity  of  li- 
quids drank. 

It  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  kidneys, 
which  are  too  feeble  and  lax,  efpecially 
in  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
drinkToo  much. 

Lifter  obferves,  that  a diabetes  comes 
fldwiy  on,  and  is  a long  while  a breed- 
ing. In  the  beginning  the  mouth  is  dry, 
and  the  fpittle  a little  white  and  frothy  j 
the  urine  being  fomewhat  more  . than 
ufual,  with  a fmall  tliirftv  A heat  begins 
to  be  perceived  in  the  bowels,  which  is 
a little  pungent  5 the  patient  falls  away, 
and  the  mind  is  anxious  and  imftable. 
In  time  the  fhirft  greatly  increafes,  the 
urine  is  plentiful,  and  the'  body  wades : 
when  they  make  water,  without  intermif- 
llon,  the  thirft  is  intolerable,  and  though 
much  is  drank,  it  is  not  proportionable 
to  the  water  ; when  the  urine  is  retaineij 
a little  while,  there  is  a fwelling  of  the 
loins,  ilia,  and  teftes,  and  it  cohaes  awa'y 
with  pain.  Now  death  is  at  hand.  The 
urine  is  pale,  and  not  fweet,  but  irioi'6 
fweetifli  at  laft  than  at  fiift. 

i t . . . : . . 
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Sydenham  oblerves,  that  the  juices 
brought  into  the  blood  go  ofF  by  urine : 
whence  the  ftrength  gradually  fails,  the 
body  waftes,  and  its  fubftance  is  drained 
away : there  is  a thirft,  beat  of  the 
bowels,  &c, 

Strengtheners,  moderate  aftringents,  and 
a fpecies  of  hyacinth,  with  crocus  martis, 
are  good  in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  with 
anodynes  : or  japan  earth;  or  the  tinflure 
of  vitriol  of  mars  ; and  red  wine,  with 
■water  in  a fmall  quantity : the  drink 
Ihould  be  fparing,  and  all  excefles  a- 
voided,  exercife  and  friflion  of  the  body 
are  ufeful. 

Lifter  fays,  almonds  and  a milk-diet  are 
proper  in  this  diftemper ; as  alfo,  wine 
with  ginger,  allowing  in  the  mean  time 
a draught  of  milk  and  water  to  allay  the 
thirft. 

•Wallis  prefcribes  tinflure  of  antimony 
and  lime  water,  with  faflafras,  anifeeds, 
raifins,  or  liquorice.  Briftol-water  is 
reckoned  excellent  upon  thele  occafions: 
but  Morgan  fays,  that  the  tinflure  of 
cantharides  is  a medicine  that  may  al- 
'tnoft  be  depended  on  for  checking,  re- 
ftraining,  and  ftopping  the  immediate 
■flux  of  urine. 

DIABOTANUM,  in  pharmacy,  aplafter 
prepared  of  herbs  defcribed  hy  Galen, 
De  C.  M.  P.  G.  lib.  vi.  c.  z.  Itrefolves 
and  difcufles  wens, 

DIACARTHAMI,  in  pharmacy,  an  elec- 

• tuary  compofed  of  fome  purgatives  with 
the  addition  of  the  pulp  of  the  feed  of  car- 
thamus,  formerly  mixed  in  medicines 
along  with  other  purgatives,  but  now 
wholly  out  of  ufe. 

DIACAUSTIC  CURVE,  a fpecies  of  cau- 
ftic  curves  formed  by  refraflion.  Thus 
if  you  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  rays 
• . B A,  B M,  B D,  &c.  (plate  _LXX.  fig, 
I.)  ifluing  from  the  fame  luminous  point 
B to  be  refl  ated  to  or  from  the  perpendi- 
cular M C,  by  the  given  curve  AMD, 
and  fo,  that  C E,  the  fines  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  C M E,  be  always  to  CG, 
the  fines  of  the  refrafiled  angles  C M G, 
in  a given  ratio,  then  the  curve  HEN, 

• which  touches  all  the  refrafiled  rays,  is 
called  the  diacauftic,  or  cauftic  by  refrac- 
tion. See  the  article  Caustic  curve, 

DIACELTATESSON,  in  cheraiftry,  a 
name  given’ by  Van  Helmont,  to  a purg- 
ing preparation  procured  from  the  fixed 
flowers  of  antimony.  It  is  laid  by  its 
author  to  cure  all  intermittent  and  con- 
tinued fevers.  It  is  to  be  given  without 
any  acid,  and  if  it  operate  to.o  violently* 


the  violence_  may  be  flopped  by  takin 
any  thing  acid.  Boerhaave  obferves  thi 
he  had  often  given  it  with  good  fu’ccef. 
but  never  with  thofe  effefils  which  the  au! 
thor  afcribes  to  it,  who  fays,  that  it  radi! 
cally  cures  the  gout  and  fevers,  heals  u|." 
cers  of  the  larynx,  oefophagus  and  blad. 
der,  and  purges  the  body  when  in  perftft 
health,  but  not  otherwife. 

DIACENTRO'S,  a term  ufed  by  Kepler 
for  the  lefler  diameter  of  a plaaeCt 
orbit. 

DIACHALCITIS,  in  furgery  and  phar. 
macy,  a plafter  compofed  of  oil,  a*, 
ungia,  and  chalcitis,  which  formerly  ufed 
to  be  applied  after  the  amputation  of  a 
cancer,  and  on  many  other  occafions. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  an  emolli. 
ent  digeftive  plafter,  compofed  of  mu- 
cilages or  vifcid  juices  drawn  from  certain 
plants.  Seethe  article  Mucilage. 
There  are  feveral  plafters  defcribed  by 
difpenfatory  writers  under  the  name  of 
diachylon,  but  the  following  are  thofe 
ordered  by  the  college  of  phyficians.  i, 
Simple  diachylon,  compounded  of  fine 
oil,  lithaige  of  gold,  the  mucilages  of 
fenugreek,  linfeeds,  and  marlhmallow 
roots,  a.  Diachylon  magnum,  the 
greater  diachylon,  made  of  the  muci. 
lages  of  raifins,  figs,  marlhmallow  roots, 
fenugreek,  and  linfeeds,  birdlime,  of  the 
juices  of  orrice  and  fquills,  of  oefypus, 
of  the  oils  of  orrice,  camomile  and  dill, 
of  litharge  of  gold,  of  turpentine,  of 
rofin  of  the  pine-tree,  and  of  yellow 
wax.  3.  Diachylon  magnum  cum 
gummi,  the  great  diachylon  with  gums, 
which  confifts  of  the  former  with  the 
addition  of  drained  galbanum,  bdellium, 
fagapenum,  and  ammoniacum.  4.  Com- 
pound diachylon  or  the  mucilage  plaf- 
ter, compofed  of  yellow  wax,  the  oil  of 
mucilages,  gum  ammoniac,  and  common 
turpentine. 

DIACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a fyrup 
prepared  from  poppy  heads.  It  is  alfo 
called  the  (yrupus  de  meconio.  As  it  is 
of  confequence  that  all  the  circumftances 
in  the  direfilions  for  compounding  this 
medicine,  be  exafilly  followed,  we  here 
give  the  method  of  preparing  it  from  the 
London  Difpenfatory.  Take  of  the 
heads  of  dried  white  poppies  without 
their. feeds,  three  pounds  and  a half,  of 
water  fix  gallons.  Slice  the  heads  and 
boil  them  in  the  water,  often  ftirring 
them  that  they  may  not  burn,  till  about 
a third  only  of  the  liqupr  is  left,  which 
will  be  almgft  all  imbibed  by  the  poppy 

heads: 
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then  take  all  from  the  fire,  and 


nrels  the  liquor  ftrongly  out  from  the 
heads:  in  the  next  place,  boil  the  liquor 
bv  itfelf,  to  ^bout  two  quarts,  and  fti  am 
itwhile  hot,  firft  through  a fieve  and 
, ben  through  a thin  flannel : fet  it  by  for 
j night,  that  what  fieces  have  palTed  the 
trainers,  may  fubfide;  next  morning 
nour  off  the  cleat  liquor,  and  boil  it 
wilh  fix  pounds  of  double  refined  fugar, 
till  the  whole  comes  to  the  weight  of 
nine  pounds,  or  a little  more,  that  it 
may  become  a fyrup  of  a juft  confiftence. 
This  fyrup  partakes  of  all  the  virtues  of 


the  poppy. 


See  the  article  Poppy. 


IIA.CONICON,  in  church  hiftory,  an 
apartment  ani'wering  to  our  veftry.  See 
the  article  Vestry. 

IIACOPE,  in  grammar,  the  fame  with 
tmefis.  See  the  article  Tmesis. 
)}ACOUSTICS,  called  alfo  diapho- 
mcs,  the  confideration  of  the  properties 
of  tefrafled  found,  as  it  pafles  through 
different  mediums.  See  Sound. 

IIACRII,  in  grecian  antiquity,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  .a  faftion,  at  Athens, 
who  favoured  oligarchy ; in  oppofition 
to  the  pediaci,  who  were  for  a pure  de- 
niocratical  government. 

IIACYDONITES.  in  pharmacy,  a term 
applied  to  thofe  remedies  where  quinces 
are  a principal  ingredient. 

DIADELPHIA,  in  the  linnasan  fyftem 
of  botany,  a clafs  of  plants,  the  feven- 
teenth  in  order  ; comprehending  all  thofe 
with  papilionaceous  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  and  leguminous  feed-velTels. 
See  Papilionaceous  and  Legume. 

The  diftinguifliing  charafleriftic  of  this 
clafs  is,  that  the  ftamina  adhere  toge- 
ther; forming  two  diflimikr  bodies  or 
filaments,  the  one  ftanding  above  the 
pjftil,  and  the 'other  furrounding  it.  See 
plate  X^X.  fig,  1 7, 

The  lower  part  of  this  laft  is  membra- 
naceous, and  of  a cylindrical  figure,  on- 
ly open  above ; but  towards  the  top,  it 
is  divided  into  feveral  fubulated  bodies, 
whereof  tbofe  in  the  middle  are  alternate- 
ly longer  and  fliorter  by  pairs.  The  up- 
per filament  is  fingle,  altogether  fubulat- 
ed, and  covers  the  flit  of  the  cylindra- 
ceous  part  of  the  under  one.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  piftil  is  fingle ; its  germ  obr 
long,  and  rounded  ; its  ftyle,  fubulato- 
filiform;  and  the  ftigma  covered  with 
down,  of  the  length  of  the  ftyle,  and  ly- 
ing direflly  below  the  antherae  of  the  fta- 
mina.  This  is  a very  natural  clafs,  and 
.(orapreliends  peafe,  beans,  vetches,  liquo- 
VoL.  II, 


rice,  and  a great  many  other  genera. 
DIADEM,  in  antiquity,  a head  band,  or 
fillet,  worn  by  kings,  as  a badge  of  their 
royalty,  It  was  made  of  filk,  thread,  or 
wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead,  the  ends  being  tied  behind, 
and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  It  was  ufu- 
ally  white,  and  quite  plain,  though  fome- 
times  embroidered  with  gold,  and  fet 
with  pearls  and  precious  ftones.  In  lat- 
ter times,  it  came  to  be  twifted  round 
crowns,  laurels,  &c.  and  even  appears  to 
have  been  worn  on  divers  parts  of  the 
body.  See  the  article  Crown. 

Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain 
circles,  or  rims,  ferving  to  inclofe  the 
crowns  of  fovereign  princes,  and  to' bear 
the  globe  and  crols,  or  the  flower  de  luces 
for  their  creft.  The  crowns  of  fovereigns 
are  bound,  fome  with  a greater,  and 
fome  with  a lefs  number  of  diadems. 
The  bandage  about  the  heads  of  moors 
on  fliields  is  alfo  called  diadem,  in  blav 
zoning. 

DI.ffiRESIS,  infurgery,  an  operation  (erv- 
ing  to  divide  and  fepar-ate  the  part  when 
the  continuity  is  a hindrance  to  the  cure. 
Some  piofefTors  divide  furgery  into  fix 
parts,  afligning  to  each  greek  names,  of 
which  diaerefis  is  one. 

Diaeresis,  in  medicine,  is  the  confumiug 
of  the  vefTels  of  an  animal  body,  when 
from  fome  corroding  caufe  certain  paf- 
fages  are  made,  which  naturally  ought 
not  to  have  been  ; or  certain  natural  paf-  ' 
fages  are  dilated  beyond  their  ordinary 
dimenfions,  fo'  that  the  humours  which 
ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the  vef- 
ftls  extravafate  or  run  out. 

Diuresis,  in  grammar,  the  divifion  of 
one  fyllable  into  two,  which  is  ufually 
noted  by  two  points  over  a letter,  as 
aulai  inftead  of  aulae,  diflolirenda  for 
dilTolvenda. 

Di.ffiREsis  is  alfo  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  tmefis.  See  Tmesis. 
DI^TET.®,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  judges,  of  which  there  were  two 
forts,  the  cleroti  and  dialafferii.  The 
former  were  public  arbitrators,  chofen  by 
lot  to  determine  all  caufes  exceeding  ten 
drachms,  within  their  , own  tribe,  and 
from  their  fentence  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
fuperior  courts. 

The  dialaflerii,  on  the  contrary,  were 
private  arbitrators  from  whofe  lentence 
there  lay  no  appeal,  and  accordingly  they 
always  took  an  oath  to  gdininiffer  juftice 
without  partiality, 

piAGLYPiilCE,  the  art  of  cutting  or 
5 Z ' eng^av- 
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etigfavmg  figures  on  metals,  fuch  as  feals, 
int.-.glias,  matrices  of  letters,  &c.  or  coins 
for  medals.  See  the  articles  Engraving 
asid  Sculpture. 

DIAGNOS'f'IC,  in  medicine,  a term  gi- 
ven to  luofr  funs  which  indicate  the  pre- 
lent  ftate  o!  a C.il'eafe,  its  nature  and  caufe. 
There  are  two  principles  upon  which  the 
diagnofis  of  difeafes  is  founded  : the  firft 
depends  on  a knowledge  of  the  preceding 
caufes,  which  are  fuch  as  appear  to  have 
produced  the  fame  difeafe  before  : and 
. the  fecond  is  a knowledge  of  the  difeafe 
in  its  own  nature,  and  prefent  eft'efls. 
To  the  diagnofis  of  fevers,  belongs  the 
knowledge  of  their  various  ftages  or 
times,  as  diftinguilhed  into  beginning, 
increafe,  height,  and  declenfion. 

DIAGONAL,  in  geometry,  a right  line 
drawn  acrofs  a quadrilateral  figure, 
from  one  angle  to  another,  by  fome; 
called  the  diameter,  and  by  others,  the 
diameter  of  the  figure.  Thus  a b in 
plate  LXX.  fig.  a.  is  called  a diagonal. 

It  is  demonftrable,  i . That  every  dia- 
gonal divides  a parallelogram  into  two 
equal  parts,  a;  That  two  diagonals 
dr.awn  in  any  parallelogram  bifedl  each 
other.  3.  A line  f g,  palling  through  the 
middle  point  of  the  diagonal  of  a pa- 
rallelogram, divides  the  figure  into  two 
equal  parts.  4.  The  diagonal  of  a fquare 
is  incommenfurable  with  one  of  its  fides, 
5.  That  the  fum  of  the  fqtiares  of  the 
two  diagonals  of  every  parallelogram  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the 
four  fides.  This  proposition  is  of  great 
life  in  the  theory  of  compound  motions  ; 
for,  in  an  oblique  angled  parallelogram, 


the  greater  diagonal  being  the  fubtenfe 
of  an  obtufe,  and  the  lelTer  of  an  acute 
angle,  which  is  the  complement  of  the 
former,  if  the  obtufe  angle  be  conceived 
to  grow  till  it  be  infinitely  great  with  re. 
gard  to  the  acute  one,  the  great  diago. 
nal  becomes  the  fum  of  the  two  fides 
and  the  lelfer  one,  nothing.  Now  two 
contiguous  fides  of  a parallelogram  be. 
ing  known,  together  with  the  angle  they 
include,  it  is  eafy  to  find  one  of  the  dia- 
gonals  in  numbers,  and  then  the  fore, 
going  propofition  gives  the  other.  This 
fecond  diagonal  is  the  line  that  would  be 
defcribed  by  a body  impelled  at  the  fame 
time  by  two  forces  which  fliould  have  the 
fame  ratio  to  each  other,  as  the  contigu. 
ous  fides  have,  and  aft  in  thofe  two  di- 
reftions  ; and  the  body  would  defciibe 
this  diagonal  in  the  fame  time,  as  it 
would  have  defcribed  either  of  the  con- 
tiguous fides  in,  if  only  impelled  by  tbe 
force  correfponding  thereto.  See  the 
article  Composition  of  Mction, 

Diagonal  scale.  See  Scale. 

DIAGRAM,  in  geometry,  a fcheme  for 
explaining  and  demonftrating  the  pro- 
perties of  any  figure,  whether  triangle, 
fquare,  circle,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Triangle,  Square,  &c. 

Diagram,  among  anti'ent  muficians,  tbe 
fame  with  the  fcale  of  the  moderns.  See 
the  article  Scale. 

Its  utmoft  extent  was  only  two  oSavesj 
the  lowefl:  note  being  to  the  highell  as 
I to  4. 

Within  this  compafs,  they  h;\d  eighteen 
notes  or  founds ; the  names  of  wbicb, 
beginning  with  the  loweft,-  are  thefes 


Proflambanomenos,  anfwering 

to  our  A 

Hypate  hypaton 

Parypate  hypaton 

c ■ 

Xichanos  hypaton 

D 

Hypate  mefon 

E 

Parypate  mefon 

F 

Lichanos  niefon 

G 

Mefe 

a 

Mefe 

Trite  lynemmenon 

Paramefe 

^ ll 

Trite  diezeugmenon 

c 

Paranete  fynemmenon 

Paranete  diezeugmenon 

d 

Nete  fynemmenon 

Nete  diezeugmenon 

e 

Trite  hyperbolaeon 

f 

Paranete  hyperbolason 

g 

Nete  hyperbolieon 
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This  diagram,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  re- 
prefents  only  the  diatonic  genus,  where 
the  notes  or  founds  are  by  no  means 
diftinft,  the  paranete  fynemmenon  co- 
inciding with  the  trite  diezeugmenon, 
and  the  nete  fynemmenon  with  the  pa- 
ranete diezeugmenon.  It  is  alfo  obferv- 
able,  that  forae  of  the  notes  ftand  nearer 
together  than  the  reft ; the  interval  be- 
tween the  latter  being  a tone,  and  be- 
tween the  former  only  a femitone.  See 

the  article  Interval, 

PlAQRYDItJM,  in  pharmacy,  a pre- 
paration of  fcammony,  invented  by  Ga- 
len : it  confifts  in  baking  the  fcammony 
in  a quince,  but  is  at  prefent  feldom 
ufed,  the  fcammony  being  found  not  to 
need  any  correflion.  See  the  article 

SCAMMONV. 

DIAHEXAPLA,  or  Diahexapte,  a- 
niong  farriers,  a compound  medicine, 
fo  called  from  its  containing  fix  ingre- 
dients, wtr.  birthwortand  gentian  foots, 
juniper-berries,  bay-berries,  myrrh,  and 
ivory  lhavings.  It  is  commended  for 
colds,  confumptions,  putfinefs,  and  many 
other  diforders  in  horfes. 

DIAL,  or  SuN-DtAL,  an  inftrument  ferv- 
ing  to  meafure  time  by  means  of  the 
lhadow  of  the  fun. 

Sun-dials  are  differently  denominated  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fituation,  and 
the  figure  of  the  furfaces  upon  which  they 
aredefcribed,  as  horizontal,  vertical,  equi-  , 
noftial,  polar,  direfil,  ereff,  declining, 
inclining, reclining,  cylindrical,  fife.  We 
fhall  here  proceed  to,  deferibe  thefe  parti- 
cular kinds  of  dials  j and  explain  thephi- 
lofophical  principles  on  which  dialing  is 
founded  under  the  article  Dialing. 

Dials  are  diftinguifhed  into  primary  and 
fecondary. 

Trimarj  Dial,  that  either  drawn  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  called  an  horizon- 
tal dial ; or  perpendicular  thereto,  on  tjie 
planes  either  of  the  meridian,  or  prime 
vertical,  called  a vertical  dial ; to  which 
are  added  thofe  drawn- on  the  polar  and 
equinoftial  .planes,  though,  rpeither  hori- 
zontal nor  vertical. 

Equimffial  Dial,  is  that  deferibed  on  an 
equinoflial  plane,  or  a plane  reprei'ent- 
ing  that  of  the  equinoftial.  They  are 
ufually  diftinguifhed  into  upper,  which 
look  towards  the  zenith,  and  lower,  which 
refpeft  the  nadir.  Now  as  the  fun  only 
illumines  the  upper  furface  of  an  equi- 
noflial  plane,  while  he  is  in  our  hemi- 
fphere,  or  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
equator,  an  upper  equinoflial  ■ dial  will 


only  fhew  the  hour  during  the  fpring  and! 
fummer  feafon.  And  again,  as  the  fun 
only  illumines  the  lower  furface  of  an 
equinoftial  plane,  while  he  is  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  or  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  equator,  a lower  equinofilial  dial 
will  only  fliew  the  hour  in  autumn  and 
winter.  To  have  an  equinoflial  dial 
therefore  that  fhall  ferve  all  the  year 
round,  the  upper  and  lower  muft  be 
joined  together ; that  is,  it  muft  be  drawn 
on  each  fide  of  the  plane. 

To  deferibe  an  upper  equinoBial  Dial. 
From  a center  C (plate  LXX.  fig,  3.  n* 
I.)  deferibe  a circle  A B D E,  and  by 
two  diameters  A D and  B E,  interfefting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  divide  it  into 
quadrants  A B,  BD,  D B and  E A.  Sub- 
divide each  quadrant  into  fix  equal  parts 
by  the  right  lines,  C i,  C ll,  C III,  fife, 
which  lines  will  be  hour  lines,  and  thro’ 
the  center  C drive  a ftyle  or  pin  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  AB  D E.  The  dial 
thus  deferibed  being  raifed  fo  as  to  be 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator,'  the  line 
■C  xii,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and 
the  point  A looking  towards  the  fouth  ; 
the  fliadow  of  the  ftyle  will  fhew  the 
hours  both  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon. 

A lonver  equinoBial  Dial  is  deferibed  in 
the  fame  manner,  with  this  exception, 
that  no  hour  lines  are  to  be  drawn  beyond 
that  of  fix  o’clock. 

To  'deferibe  a?:  zmkjerfal  equmoBial 'Di M.  i 
join  two  metal  planes  A B O D and 
. C DE  F,  (ibid.  n°  z.)  fo  as  to  be  move- 
able  at  the  joint.  On  the  upper  furface  of 
the  plane  A B C D deferibe  an  upper  equi- 
nofilial  dial  ; and  upon  the  lower,  a low- 
er, as  already  direfted,  and  through  the 
center  I.  drive  a ftyle.  In  the  plane 
DE  FC  cut  a box,  and  put  a magnetical 
needle  G therein ; fit  on  the  fame  plane 
a.brafs  quadrant  L H,  nicely  graduated, 
and  pafting  through  a hole  H eut  in  the 
plane  A B C D.  Now  fince  this  may  be 
lb  placed  by  means  of  the  needle, -as 
that  the  line  I la  ftiall  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  and  by  means  of  the 
quadrant  fo  raifed,  as  that  the  angle 
B C F fhall  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of 
the  equator,  it  will  ferve  as  a dial  in 
any  part  of'  the  world.  On  this  dial 
may  be  drawn  feveral  concentric  circles, 
which  will  (hew  the  fun’s  place  and  decli- 
nation. Thus  divide  the  ftyle  into  100 
parts,  which  being  the  radius  of  a circle, 
take  the  complement  of  the  declination 
5°,  10®,  ij°,  fife,  and  with  the  tangent 
5 Z a of 
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cf  tliefe  degrees  defcribe  concentric  cir- 
cles, and  when  the  end  of  the  thadow  of 
the.ftyle  comes  into  one  of  them,  it  (hews, 
the  declination  and  the  fun’s  place,  which 
may  be  marked  on  the  circles. 

Horizontal  Dial,  that  defcribed  on  a plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 

To  dranu  the  hour  lines  upon  an  horizontal 
Dial,  geometrically,  draw  a right  line 
N S {ibid.  n°  3.)  for  the  meridian  and 
hour  line  of  12,  and  crol's  it  with  another 
, E W,  for  the  hour  line  of  6 at  right 
angles  in  Z : and  Upon  Z as  a center 
defcribe  a circle  ENWS,  reprefenting 
the  horizon,  of  London,  for  example, 
whofe  latitude  is  5i°32j^  and  likewife 
this  dial  plane.  Within  this  circle  pro- 
jefl  the  fphere  according  to  your  lati- 
tude : then  (hall  the  feveral  hour  circles 
touching  the  plane  of  the  horizon  give 
you  points  to  draw  the  hour  lines  upon 
your  dial  plane.  If  a ruler  therefore  is 
laid  to  Z,  and  every  one  6f  the  points 
I,  2,  3,  &c.  II,  10,  g,&c,  and  ftraight 
lines 'drawn,  thefe  lines  (hall  be  the  true 
hour  lines  for  your  horizontal  dial. 
There  is  nothing  required  to  compleat 
this  dial  but  to  make  the  height  of  the 
ftyle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
Wherefore  for  the  latitude  of  London 
take  51"  32'  from  your  'fcale  of  chords, 
and  fet  them  upon  the  horizon  from  S 
to  A,  and  draw  a line  Z A for  the  ftyle. 
This  fubftyle,  upon  which  the  ftyle  (lands 
in  all  horizontal  dials,  is  the  meridian,  or 
hour  line  of  12. 

In  large  dials,  where  great  accuracy  Is 
required,  it  is  heft  to  determine  the  lines 
of  the  dial  by  trigonometrical  calcu- 
lation, in  which  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  of  the  place  being  given,  the  angles 
which  the  hour  lines  make  with  the  me- 
ridian in  the  center  of  the  dial  are  found 
by  the  following  canon.  As  the  fine  of 
90°,  is  to  the  fine  of  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  or  latitude  of  the  place  ; fo  is  the 
tangent  of  each  hour’s  equinoflial  dif- 
tance  from  the  meridian,  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  required. 

Vertical  Dial,  that  drawn  on  the  plane  of 
a vertical  circle.  The  verticals  chiefly 
ufed  are  the  prime  vertical  and  the  me- 
ridian, whence  arife  fouth,  north,  eaft, 
weft  dials.  If  the  dial  refpefls  the'  car- 
dinal points  of  the  horizon,  it  is  called 
direSi,  but  if  any  other  vertical  be  chofen, 
it  is  faid  to  decline.  Again,  if  the  circle 
whole  plane  is  ufed  be  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  the  dial  is  denoipinated  ereii  j 


but  if  the  plane  be  oblique  to  the  horizon 
it  is  faid  to  incline  or  recline.  ' 

EreB,  direB,  fouth  or  north  Dial,  is  tb. 
defcribed  on  the  furface  of  the  prime  ver-' 
tical  circle,  looking  fouthward  or  north! 
ward. 

To  defcribe  the  hour  lines  upon  a <vertiid 

^ ereB,  direB,  fouth  or  north  Dial,  Hav 
■ ing  drawn  a right  line  N .S,  (ibid,  n"/ 
and  5.)  for  the  meridian,'  or  line  of 

■ , and  another  at  right  angles  EW,  fjf 

■ the  horizontal  line  of  the  plane,  croflinj 
in  the  point  Z ; upon  Z as  a center,  dt. 
fcribe  a circle  NESW  reprefenting  the 
horizon,  and  thereon  projeft  thefphcre, 
Then  draw  a line  upon  your  projeftioil 
to  reprefent  your  plane.  Now  an  ertft 
direfl  plane,  which  beholds  the  fouth, 
muft  needs  be  in  the  azimuth  circle  ef 
eaft  and  weft,  and  therefore  a right  line' 
drawn  from  eaft  to  weft  (hall  reprefent 
your  plane.  Having  drawn  the  plane 
upon  the  projeftion,  you  muft  find  in 
pole.  Now,  this  plane  EW  lying  in 
the  azimuth  of  ea(l  and  weft,  Its  pokj 
muft  lie  in  the  azimuth  of  north  and 
fouth,  fo  that  N is  the  pole  of  the  notlh 
face  of  this  plane,  and  S of  the  fouth 
face,  either  of  which  poles  are  removed 
90  degrees  from  the  plane,  and  a line 
drawn  fi'om  the  one  pole  to  the  ptier, 
will  cut  the  plane  at  right  angles  in  Z, 
The  next  thing  to  be  found  is  the  ele. 
vation  of  the  pole  of  the  world  abort 
the  plane.  Now  P the  pole  of  the  world 
is  elevated  above  this  plane  E W thi 
quantity  of  the  arch  of  the  meridian  ZP, 
'To  find  the  quantity  of  which,  take  llii 
diftance  Z P in  your  compaifes,  and 
meafure  it  upon  the  fcale  of  half  tangents, 
and  you  will  find  it  to  .be  equal  to  tbi 
complement  of  the  latitude.  Then  as 
for  the  hour  diltances  upon  the  planr, 
they  are  found  thus.  Lay  a ruler  to  N, 
the  pole  of  the  plane,  and  to  the  fevt- 
ral  points  1,  a,  3,  &c,  ii,  10,  9, fift, 
where  the  hour  circles  of  the  proja, 
tion  cut  the  plane,  and  where  the  ni. 
ler  cuts  the  primitive  circle  makefmall 
**  * • and  lines  drawn  from  the  cenlit 
Z,  through  thefe  ftars,  (hall  be  the  trot 
hour  lines  upon  the  dial  plane.  Tk 
height  of  the  pole  above  the  plane  being 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitodt, 
take  that  in  degrees  from  a fcale  of  chords 
and  fet  them  from  S to  B,  and  draw  a 
line  Z B for  the  ftyle,  which  mull  Hand 
upon  the  meridian,  and  on  the  fouik 
face  giuft  point  downwards  to  the  fcuih 
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pole,  and  on  the  north  face  upwards  to 

the  north  pole,  as  in  n 5.  , . 

To  draw  this  dial  trigonometrically, 
fir  as  the  radius  to -the  co-fine  of  the 
latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  ij-*  the 
firll  hour's  ccjujnocttsi  oiltuncCj  to  tns 
tangent  of  the  firft  hour’s  diftance  on  the 

eofior  nor/ Dial,  that  de-, 
fcri’bed  on' the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
looking  to  the  eaft  or  fo  the  wefl-. 
defcribe  an  ereSi,  diredi,  eaji  or  nvefl 
Dial.  Let  ABCD,  plate  LXX.  LXXI. 
n°  6 and  7,  be  the  dial  plane.  i.Upon 
the  point  C at  the  lowermoft  corner,  if  it 
be  an  eaft  dial,  or  upon  the_  point  D,  at 
the  other  lowermoft  sorner,  if  it  be  a weft 
dial,  with  60  degrees  of  a line  of  chords, 
defcribe  an  obfcure  arch  of  a circle  E F. 
Then  from  the  fame  line  of  chords  take 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  which  is  alfo  the  elevation  of  the 
equinoflial  above  the  horizon  ; and  fet 
that  diftance  upon  the  arch  from  E to  F, 
and  draw  the  line  CF  A quite  through 
the  plane.  This  line  will  reprefent  the 
equinoflial  circle,  a.  That  you  may 
the  better  proportion  your  ftyle  to  your 
plane,  and  that  all  the  hours  may  come 
on,  and  be  at  a convenient  diftance  from 
one  another,  alTume  two  points  in  the 
equinoflial  line,  one  towards  the  end 
of  C for  the  hour  of  XI,  in  the  eaft 
dial,  or  of  I in  the  weft  dial,  as  the  point 
G i and  another  towards  the  other  end 
thereof,  for  the  hour  of  VI,  as  the  point 
Hj  and  through  thefe  two  points  G and 
H,  draw  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
equinoflial  for  the  hour  lines  of  XT  and 
■yi  o’clock.  3.  Upon  the  point  G with 
60  degrees  of  the  line  of  chords,  de- 
fcribe an  obfcure  arch  of  a circle,  below 
the  equinoflial  line,  as  I K,  fetting 
thereon  15''  of  your  line  of  chords  from 
I toK,  and  draw  the  obfcure  line  GKL 
extending  it  till  it  cut  the  hour  line  of 
VI  in  the  point  L ; fo  (hall  the  diftance 
LHbe  the  heighth  of  the  perpendicular 
ftyle  proportioned  to  this  plane.  4.  Open 
your  compafles  to  60®  of  your  line  of 
chords,  and  fetting  one  foot  in  the  point 
L with  the  other,  defcribe  an  obfcure 
arch  of  a circle  M N between  the  hour 
line  of  VI  and  the  line  G L.  j.  Divide 
the  arch  MN  into  five  equal  parts,  at 
the  points  Q © Q©  ©,  and  lay  a ruler 
from  L to  each  of  thefe  points,  and  the 
ruler  will  cut  the  equinoflial  line  CH 
. io  the  points  * * * *,  through  which 
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points  dravy  right  lines  parallel  to  the 
hour  line  of  VI,  as  the  lines  VII  * VII, 
Via  * VIII,  IX  * IX,  X * X,  and  they 
will  be  the  true  hour  lines  of  an  eaft  dial 
from  fix  in  the  morning  to  eleven  before 
noon.  6.  For  the  hour  lines  before  VI, 
namely,  of  IV  and  V in  the  morning,  you 
may  put  them  on  by  transferring  the 
fame  difta'nces  upon  the  equinoflial  line 
before  VI,  as  there  is  between  VI,  andi 
the  hour  lines  of  VII  and  VIII,  after 
VI.  and  through  thefe  points  draw 
lines  parallel  to  the  hour  line  of  VI,  and 
they  will  be  the  hour  lines  of  IV  and  V 
in  the  morning,  7,  For  the' ftyle  of  eaft 
or  weft  dials  it  may  be  either  a ftraight 
pointed  pin  or  wire  exaflly  of  the  length 
, of  the  line  HL,  fixed  in  the  point  H,  or 
fome  other  part  of  the  line  of  VI,  per- 
pendicularly to  the  plane,  which  will 
Ihewthe  true  hour  only  by  the  lhadow  of 
the  very  top,  as  in  the  weft  dial  n°  7 ; orj 
which  is  better,  it  may  be  a'  plate  of 
brafs  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  di- 
ftance between  the  hour  lines  of  VI  and 
IX  upon  the  equinoflial,  as  in  the  eaft 
dial  n°  6,  which  plate  being  fet  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  hour  line  of  VI,  will 
fhew  the  hour  by  the  lhadow  of  the 
upper  edge.  8.  If  you  would  infert  the 
halves  and  quarters  of  hours,  divide 
each  fpace  between  © and  © on  the 
arch  MNinto  four  equal  parts,  and  fo 
transfer  them  to  the  equinoflial  circle,  as 
you  did  the  whole  hours.  In  an  eaft  and 
weft  dial  every  thing  is  the  fame,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  whereas  the  arch 
E F in  the  eaft  dial,  through  which  the 
equinoflial  paffes,  was  defcribed  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  plane  upon  the  center 
C 5 in  the  weft  dial  it  mull  be  defcribed 
on  the  left  hand  on  the  center  D ; and 
the  hour  lines  of  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII, TX,  X,  XI  in  the  forenoon  on  the 
eaft  dial,  rauft  be  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V, 
IV,  III,  II,  I in  the  afternoon  on  the 
weft  dial. 

Polar  Dial,  that  defcribed  on  a plane 
pafiing  through  the  poles  of  the  world, 
and  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the 
horizon,  denominated  upper  or  lonuer, 
according  as  it  looks  up  towards  the 
zenith,  or  down  towards  the  nadir. 
It  is  therefore  inclined  to  the  horizon 
in  an  angle  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
pole. 

’To  draw  an  upper  polar  Dial.  Draw  a 
right  line  A B (n®  10)  parallel  to  the 
horizon  j and  if  the  plane  be  iromoye- 

nibk, 
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able,  find  the  meridian  line  C E.  Di- 
vide CE  into  two  equal  parts,  and  thro’ 
C draw  a right  line  F G parallel  to  AB. 
Then  from  the  center  D,  with  the  inter- 
val D E,  defcribe  a quadrant,  which  di- 
vide into  fix  equal  parts ; and  from  the 
center  D,  through  the  feveral  points  of 
divifion,  draw  right  lines  D i,  D z, 
D 3,  D4,  D 5,  and  fet  oft' the  intervals 
E I,  E 2,  E 3,  E 4,  E p,  contrary  way, 
"viz.  E II,  ro,  9,  8,  7.  From  the  points 
5j  4)  3>  '"aife  perpendiculars,  meet- 

ing the  line  F G in  the  correfpondent 
points.  Laftly,  in  D ereft  a perpendi- 
cular ftyle  equal  to  D E,  or  on  two 
equal  pieces,  E,  C,  fix  a crofs  iron  rod, 
then  will  12,  12  5 i,  i;  2,  2 ; 3,  3,  Sfr. 
be  hour  lines  to  be  pointed  out  at  the 
proper  times  by  the  (hadow  of  the  indices. 
A lower  polar  dial  is  made  by  putting 
out  the  hours  of  the  forenoon  9,  10,  it, 
and  thofe  of  the  afternoon  i,  z,  3,  with 
the  noon -hour  12  itfelf,  and  only  leav- 
ing the  hours  4 and  5 in  the  morning  and 
7 and  8 in  the  afternoon. 

Secondary  Dial,  that  drawn  on  the  plane 
of  other  circles  than  the  horizon,  prime 
vertical,  equinoflial,  and  polar  circles ; 
or  that  which  either  declines,  inclines,  re- 
clines, or  deinclines. 

Declining  Dials  are  erefif  or  vertical  dials, 
which  cut  either  the  plane  of  the  prime 
vertical,  or  of  the  horizon  at  oblique 
angles.  They  are  of  very  great  ufe,  as  the 
walls  of  houfes,  upon  which  dials  are 
frequently  drawn,  commonly  deviate  from 
the  cardinal  points. 

Ts  defcribe  a njerticalDlkX.,  declining  from 
the  foutb  iothe  eajl,  or  nxieji,  trigonometri- 
cally. In  order  to  do  this,  i.  The  height 
of  the  pole  or  ftyle  above  the  plane  mull 
be  found.  2.  The  deflexion  or  fub- 
ftyle’s  diftance  from  the  meridian.  And 
3.  The  plane’s  difference  of  longitude. 
All  vyhich  are  parts  of  the  fpherical 
triangle  PR Z,  ( n°  8.')~ right  angled  at 
R,  in  which  are  given  the  fide  P Z, 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude 
of  the  place;  the  angle  P Z R,  the  com- 
plement of  the  plane’s  declination;  and 
the  right  angle  at  R.  From  thefe  three 
data  are  found,  i.  The  height  of  the 
ftyle  above  the  plane  by  this  canon. 

As  the  fine  of  90° 

Is  to'  the  fine  complement  of  the  la- 
titude, 

So  is  the  fine  complement  of  the  plane’s 
detffination 

To  the  fine  of  the  height  of  the  ftyle. 
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2.  The  diftance  of  the  fubftyle. from  tli 

meridian  by  this  canon.  ' ' 

As  the  fine  of  90“ 

To  the  fine  of  the  plane’s  declination 
So  is  the  tangent  of  the  complement  j 
the,  latitude  of  the  place 
To  the  tangent  of  thefubftyle’s  diftance 
from  the  meridian. 

3.  To  find  the  plane’s  difference  of  kj. 
gitude,  fay. 

As  the  fine  of  the  complement  of  lai|. 
tude 

To  the  fine  of  90°, 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  fubftyle’s  diftance 
from  the  meridian 
To  the  fine  of  the  plane’s  difference 
of  longitude. 

4.  To  find  the  angle  that  each  hour 
makes  with  the  fubftyle,  fay. 

As  the  fine  of  90° 

To  the  fine  of  the  height  of  the  pole 
above  the  plane. 

So  is  the  tangent  of  the  difference  of 
the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  me. 
ridian  and  the  difference  of  Ion. 
gitudes 

To  the  tangent  of  the  angle  required, 
An  example  of  a north  dial  declining 
eaft,  which  is  only  a fouth  dial  inverted, 
may  be  feen  in  (n°  9.) 

' Inclined  Dl  kl,s  are  thofe  delineated  on 
planes  inclining  towards  the  foutliern 
fide  of  the  horizon  in  an  angle  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  the  equinoflial 
plane. 

To  drautj  an  inclinedDikt,.  The  inclination 
of  the  plane,  as  DC,  (n®  ii.)  being 
found  by  a declinator,  as  taught  under 
the  article  Dechnator,  if  it  fall  be- 
tween the  equinoftial  plane  C E,  and 
the  vertical  one  C B,  fo  as  that  the  angle 
of  inclination  D C A be  greater, than  the 
elevation  of  the  equator  EGA,  on  the 
upper  fide  draw  a north  dial,  and  on  the 
lower  k fouth  dial  to.  an  elevation  of  the 
equator,  which  is  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  elevation  of  the  equator  of  the 
given  place,  and  the  complement  of  the 
inclination  to  a quadrant.  If  the  in- 
clined plane  C F fall  between  the  hori- 
zontal one  C A,  and  the  equinoflial  one 
C E,  fo  as'  that  the  angle  of  inclination 
FCAis  lefs  than  the  elevation  of  the 
equator  E C A,  defcribe  an  horizontal 
dial  fo  an  elevation  of  the  pole  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  of  the  given,  place,  and  the  incli- 
nation of  the  plane.  See  the  article  Ho- 
rizontal-DiAL, 
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r„,i;„ed  dials  are  drawn  after  the  fame 
onneras  primary  dials,  except  that  the 
in  the  former  cafe  mull  be  fitted 
mder  the  angle  AD  C,  and  in  the  lat- 
i under  the,  angle  D F C,  and  that  the 
liitonce  of  the  center  of  the  dial  from  the 
me  of  contingency  is  in  the  former  cafe 
pc,  and  in  the  latter  FC. 

Mlmmt  Dials,  thofe  delineated  on  planes 
reclining  backwards  from  the  zenith  to- 
wards the  north,  in  an  angle  greater  or 

lefs  than  the  polar  plane. 

deknl>i  ^ rechmng  Dial.  If  the  re- 
dined  plane  H C,  (n®  1 1.)  fall  between 
the  vertical  plane  B C,  and  the  polar 
plane  I C,  fo  as  that  the  angle  ot  re- 
dination BCH  is  lefs  than  the  dillance 
of  the  pole  from  the  zenith  BCI,  de- 
fcrihe  two  vertical  fouth  and  north  dials 
to  an  elevation  of  the  emiator  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the^evation  of  the 
equator  of  the  given  place,  and  the  angle 
of  reclination.  See  ’vertical,  fouth  a7id 
north  Dial. 

Ifthersclined  plane,  as  K C,  fall  between 
the  polar  plane  I C,  and  the  horizontal 
one  CL,  fo  as  that  the  angle  of  recli- 
nation B C K is  greater  than  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  pole  from  the  zenith  I C B, 
defcrihe  an  horizontal  dial  thereon  to  an 
elevation  of  the  pole  equal  to  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  angle  of  reclination, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  equator  of  the 
given  place.  See  Hbrizoate/ Dial. 

he-inclined  Dials  are  thofe  which  both 
decline  and  incline,  or  recline.  The  ufe 
of  thefe  being  very  rare,  we  fhall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  a defcription  of 
them. 

CoitjIruSm  of  an  univerfal  inclined,  hori- 
zontal and  equinoSlial  Dial.  This  in- 
ftrument  confifts  of  two  plates  of  brafs, 
or  other  folid  matter,  whereof  the  under 
one  A (n®  12.)  is  hollowed  about  the 
middle,  to  receive  a compafs  fattened 
underneath  with  fcrews.  The  plate  B 
is  moveable  by  means  of  a ftrong  joint 
at  C.  Upon  this  plate  is  drawn  a ho- 
rizontal dial  for  Ibrne  latitude  greater 
than  any  of  thofe  the  dial  is  to  be  ufed 
in,  with  a ftyle  E proportionable  to  that 
latitude'.  For  when  the  plane  B is  raifed 
by  means  of  the  quadrant  D,  the  hori- 
zontal plane  mull  always  have  a lefs  la- 
titude than  that  the  dial  is  made  for, 
otherwife  the  axis  of  the  llyle  will  have 
an  elevation  too  little.  Inliead  of  the 
quadrant  D is  generally  placed  an  arch 
from  the  equator  to  60°  nunibered  down- 


wards, 60  being  at  the  bottom,  and 
for  this  latitude  of  60®,  the  horizontal 
dial  is  commonly  drawn.  The  arch  of 
60°  is  fattened  by  two  fmall  tenons,  and 
may  be  laid  down  upon  the  plate  A,  as 
likewife  may  the  llyle  upon  the  plate  B, 
and  both  of  thefe  are  kept  upright  by 
means  of  little  fprings  underneath  the 
plates. 

The^  ufe  of  the  inclined  horizontal  Dial. 
Raife  the  upper  plate  B to  the  degree  of 
latitude  of  the  place  where  you  are,  by 
means  of  the  gradations  on  the  quadrant 
D.  Then  if  the  plane  A be  let  hori- 
zontal, fo  that  the  needle  of  the  compafs 
fettles  over  its  line  of  declination,  the 
fliadow  of  the  axis  will  Ihew  the  hour  of 
the  day. 

Ufe  of  the  equinoSiial  Dial.  You  mull 
place  the  edge  of  the  equinoclial  circle 
H B I to  the  degree  of  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  by  means  of  the  quadrant,  and 
if  the  dial  be  fet  north  and  fouth  by 
means  of  the  compafs,  the  lhadow  of 
the  llyle  will  fhew  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  even  when  the  fun 
is  in  the  equinoflial,  becaufe  the  circle  is 
hollowed. 

Dial,  a kind  of  dial,  confining  of  a 
brafs  ring,  feldom  exceeding  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  In  a point  of  this  ring  there  is 
a hole,  through  which  the  fun  beams  be- 
ing received,  make  a lucid  fpeck  on  the 
concavity  of  the  oppollte  femicircle,which 
gives  the  hour  of  the  day  in  the  divifion 
marked  therein.  But  it  only  holds  good 
about  the  times  of  the  equinox,  unlel's  the 
hole  is  made  moveable,  and  the  days  of 
the  month  are  marked  on  the  convex 
fide  of  the  ring.  In  this  cafe  the  dial 
can  be  reflified  for  any  time,  and  will 
Ihew  the  hour  of  the  day  throughout  the 
year. 

To  ufe  it,  put  the  moveable  hole  to  the 
day  of  the  month,  then  fufpending  it  by 
the  little  ring,  turn  it  towards  the  fun  till 
his  rays  point'  out  the  hour  among  the 
divifions  on  the  inllde. 

Uninterfal  or  aftronomical  rz«^-DiAL,  a 
dia!  ferving  to  fliew  the  hour  of  the  day 
in  any  part  of  the  earth;  whereas  the 
former  is  confined  to  a certain  latitude. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  rings,  or  flat  circles, 
from  two  to  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and 
their  breadth  proportional.  The  out- 
ward ring  HR  E P (plate LXXI.  fig.  13.) 
reprefents  the  meridian  of  the  place  of 
the  obferver,  and  contains  two  divifions 
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ofgo'eacli,  as  H R and  E P diametri-  To  defcribe  a horizontal  moon-Jiini 


cally  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  one  ferv- 
ing  from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole, 
and  the  other  from  the  equator  to  the 
fouth.  The  inner  ring  B C reprefents 
the  equator,  and  turns  exaflly  within 
the  outward  ring,  by  means  of  two 
pivots  at  the  points  of  the  hours  of  12. 
A curfor  N corapofed  of  two  little  pieces, 
Aides  along  an  aperture',  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge  I,  which  curfor  has  a fmall 
hole  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The 
middle  of  this  bridge  reprefents  the  axis 
of  the  world,  and  its  two  extremities 
the  two  poles  ; on  one  fide  of  it  are 
drawn  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  on 
the  other,  the  days  of  the  month.  On 
the  edge  of  the  meridian  Hides  a piece 
h a,  with  a ring  I,  fitted  to  i^  by  which 
the  inftrument  is  to  be  fufpended  during 
the  obfervation.  This  ring  reprefents  the 
zenith. 

Ufe  of  the  univerfal  ring-Vii , Place  the 
line  on  the  middle  of  the  Hiding  piece, 
immediately  below  the  ring,  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  and  fix  the  line 
crofling  the  hole  of  the  curfor  to  the  day 
of  the  month,  or  degree  of  the  fign  in 
which  the  fun  then  is.  Open  the  in- 
ftrument fo,  that  the  two  rings  be  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  fufpend 
it  by  the  ring  I : turn  the  flat  fide  of  the 
bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  his  rays 
coming  through  the  little  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  curfor  fall  exaftly  on  a 
line  drawn  found  the  middle,  of  the 
concave  furface  of  the  interior  ring, 
where  it  will  point  out  the  hour.  Let  it 
be  obferved,  however,  that  this  dial  will 
not  fhew  the  hour  of  la,  becaufe  the 
outer  circle  being-then  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  hinders  the  fun’s  rays  from 
falling  on  the  inner.-  Neither  will  it 
Ihew  the  hour  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
equinoftial,  for  then  his  rays  fall  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle. 
S^adra7italV>\h\,,  or  Horodictic  qua- 
drant. See  the  article  Quadrant. 
Reflerimg  Dial,  a fort  of  dial  ftiewing 
the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of  a thin 
piece  of  looking-glafs  plate,  fo  placed, 
as  to  refleft  the  fun’s  rays  on  the  top 
of  a ceiling,  where  the  hour -lines  are 
drawn. 

HoSluriial  Dial,  that  which  fliews  the 
hours  of  the  iiight,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds,  lunar  and  fidereal. 

Lunar,  or  nioon-VlAl,,  fliews  the  hour  of 
the  night  by  means  of  the  fliadow  of 
the  moon,  projefted  from'  an  index. 


firft  a horizontal  fun-dial.  2.  Ere^l^* 
lines  A B,  CD,  (plate  LXXII.  fi" 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  rj  o’clock- 

. and  dividing  the  interval  G F into  twel,I 
equal  parts,  draw  lines  parallel  throuoh 
the  feveral  points  of  divilion.  3.  Jf 
firft  line  C D be  appropriated  to  thedav 
of  the  new  moon,  and  the  fecond  liZ 
to  the  day  when  the  moon  comes  later 
to  the  meridian  than  the  fun  by  ote 
hour,  and  fo  the  laft  line  A B corre. 
fpond  with  the  day  of  full-moon,  tie 
interfeftions  of  thefe  lines  with  the  hour, 
lines  will  give  points,  through  wtiick 
to  draw  a _ curve  line,  ,iz,  u,  ftr  ,|,j 
meridian  line  of  the  moon.  4.  intlj 
fame  manner  determine  the  other  hour 
lines  I,  I ; 2,25  3,  3,  whichthe 
fliadow  of  tlie  moon  projefted  from  the 
ftyle  of  the  dial,  interfefls  at  the  re. 
fpeflive  hours.  5.  Blot  out  the  hoar 
lines  of  the  fun-dial,  -together  with  tlie 
perpendiculars,  by  means  of  whichthe 
lunar  hours  were  drawn,  and  divide 
the  interval  G F by  other  parallel  lints 
into  fifteen  equal  parts,  becaufe  there 
are  nearly  fifteen  days  between  new 
moon  and  full  moon.  Laflly,  to  thefe 
lines  write  the  feveral  days  of  the 
moon’s  age.  Now  the  moon’s  age  be- 
ing learnt  from  the  calendar,  the  inter- 
feftion  of  the  line  of  the  moon’s  age, 
with  the  lunar  horary  lines,  will  give  the 
hour  of  the  night. 

We  may  likewife  find  the  hour  of  the 
night  by  a fun- dial.  Thus,  obferve  the 
hour  which  the  -fliadow  of  the  index 
points  at  by  moon-light  i find  the  moon'! 
age  in  the  calendar ; multiply  the  numi 
ber  of  days  by  f and  the  produfl  is  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  added  to  the  hour 
fliewn  by  the  fliadow,  to  give  the  hour 
required.  But  if  this  number  exceed  11, 
then  twelve  hours  are  to  be  fubtraSed, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  hour  re- 
quired. 

Dials  ‘without  centers,  thofe  whofe  hour- 
lines  converge  fo  flowly,  that  the  center 
they  converge  towards  cannot  be  ex- 
prelTed  on  the  given  plane.  Horizontil 
dials  of  this  - kind  are  to  be  made  for 
places,  the  elevation  of  whofe  pole  ir 
either  very  great  or  yery  final! ; and  ver- 
tical dials  without  centers  are  for  places, 
which  have  the  pole  very  much  ele- 
vated. 

Furniture  of  SeeTuRNlTURE. 

DIALECT,  an  appellalf 

given  to  the  language  of  a province,  i« 
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fo  far  as  it  dt 
kingJo 


it  differs  from  that  of  the  whole 


The  term,  however,  is  more 
pirdcuiarly  ufed  in  fpeaklng  of  the  an- 
Ltgreek,  whereof  there  were  four  d.a- 
fls  the  attic,  ionie,  (boIic,  and  done, 
Each’of  Which  was  a peifeft  language  m 
its  kind,  that  took  place  in  certain  coun- 
ties, and  had  peculiar  beauties. 

In  Great  Britain,  befides  the  grand  di- 
veifity  of  englilh  and  fcotch,  almoft  every 
iounty  has  a dialea  of  its  own,  all  differ- 
ing confiderably  in  pronunciation,  ac- 
cent, and  tone,  altho’  one  and  the  fame 

Thfway  of  the  Gileadites  proving  the 
Ephraimites,  bv  the  pronunciation  of 
fclibhletb,  or  fibbokth,  with  fchm,  or 
fmsch,  is  well  known.  So  the  Flemings 
are  faid  to  prove  whether  a man  be  a na- 
tive of  France,  or  not,  by  bidding  him 
pronounce  e.ch  ten  tachtentkk,  which  they 
pronounce  aB  en  taBentick,  as  being  un- 
able to  articula’te  the  afpirate  ch. 
JIAI.ECTICS,  dialeBica,  in  the  literary 
liiftory  of  the  antients,  that  branch  of  lo- 
gics which  taught  the  rules  and  modes  of 
reafoning.  See  the  article  Logic. 
llrtLlA,  and  Flamen  Diahs,  in  ro- 
man antiquity.  SeeFLAMEN. 
HALTING,  the  art  of  copftrudling  all 
manner  of  dials.  See  T^IAL. 

Having  deferibed  the  moll  ufeful  dials 
undei  the  word  Dial,  we  now  proceed 
to  explain  the  .philolbphic  principles  of 
the  art  of  dialling.  In  order  to  this, 
therefore,  we  are  to  confider,  that  as  the 
time  which  palfes  between  any  meridian’s 
leaving  the  fun,  and  returning  to  it  again, 
is  divided  into  J4  hours,  fo  if  we  conceive 
a fpheie  to  be  coiiftrudled  with  24  of  thefe 
meridians,  the  fun  will  orderly  come  up- 
on one  of  them  at  the  beginning  of  every 
hour.  ' Such  a fphere  may  be  reprefented 
by  the  figure  F D S B (plate  LXXIL  fig. 
1.  n’  I.)  where'ihe  feveral  meridians  are 
repreleuted  by  P i S,  P 2 S,  P 3 S,  and 
(0  on  to  24  in  all : fince  thefe  meridians 
divide  the  equinoSlial  into.24  equal  parts, 
each  part  will  contain  jult  I5®,  becaufe 
15X2^360,  the  whole  circlej  and  fince 
all  the  meridians  pais  through  the  poles 
of  the  world,  the  planes  of  tliofe  meridi- 
ans all  interfedl  each  other  in  one  com- 
mon line  PS,  which. is  the  axis  of  the 
fphere,  therefore  the  faid  axis  P S is  in  the 
pi.ine  of  each  of  the  12  meridians.  Sup- 
pole  Z to  be  the  zenith  of  any  place, 
and  DW  BE  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
fixed  within  the  fphere,  conftrudled  with 
the  12  meridians,  i,  i ; 2,  2 j 3,  3 ; 4, 4; 

VoL.  II. 


&c.  thert  will  the  axis  of  the  fphere  P 9 
pafs  through  the  center  of  the  plane  at  N ; 
fo  that  one  half  N P will  be  above  the 
plane,  and  the  other  half  N S below  it. 
SUppofe  now  this  dialling  fphere  to  be 
fufperided  by  the  point  Z,  and  rnoved 
about  fo  as  to  have  the  points  D and  B 
exadlly  in  the  fouth  and  north  points 
of  the  horizon,  and  E and  W in  the 
eaft  and  welt  points,  then  will  the  fphere 
have  -a  fituation  every  way  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  earth  and  heavens  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  given  place,  and  the  axis  of 
the  fphere  to  that  of  the  earth.  The 
fun,  therefore,  fliining  on  fuch.a  fphere, 
will  be  attended  with  all  the  fame  inci- 
dents, and  produce  all  the  fame  effefls  as 
would  happen  if  the  faid  fphere  were  at 
the  center  of  the  earth,  or  the  center  N 
of  the  fphere  coincided  with  the  center  of 
the  earth,  becaufe  the  diflance  between 
the  furface  and  center  of  the  earth  is  in- 
fenfible  at  the  didance  of  the  fun.  NovV 
it  is  evident,  as  the  fun  revolves  about 
fuch  a fphere,  it  will  every  hour  be  upon 
one  half  or  other  of  the  12  hour  circles, 
njiz.  from  midnight  to  noon,  it  will  !?e 
on  thofe  parts  of  the  circles  which  are  in 
the  eadern  hemifphere;  and  from  noon 
to  midnight,  it  will  pafs  over  all  thofe  in 
the  wedern.  It  is  alfo  farilier  evident, 
that  while  the  ftin  is  in  theoaltern  hemi- 
fphere, it  will  be  fird  below  and  then 
above  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  ^'Ice 
njerfa  on  the  other,  fide.  Again,  when 
the  fun  is  upon  any  of  thefe  hour  circles, 
by  Ihining  upon  the  axis  it  caufes  it  to 
cad  a lliadow  on  the  contrary  lirle,  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  on  the  lower  or  tip- 
per furface,  as  it  is  below  or  above  the 
faid  plane.  This  (liadowof  the  axis  will 
be  precifely  in  the  line  in  which  the  plane 
of  the  hour-circle  would  interfefl  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  i if,  therefore,  lines 
were  drawn  through  the  center  N,  join- 
ing the  points  on  each  fide  the  plane 
where  the  hour-circles  touch  it,  as  4N  4, 
j N 5,  6 N 6,  St'e.  the  (hadow  of  the 
axis  will  fall  on  thofe  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  refpeftive  hour,  and 
thereby  indicate  the  hour-circle  the  fun  is 
in  for  every  hour  of  the  day.  Thefe  lines 
are  properly  called  hour- lines,  and  among 
the  reft  that  which  reprefents  the  hour  of 
12  at  noon  is  N B,  half  the  meridian  line 
DB;  whence  it  appears  that  the  hour- 
lines N I,  N 2,  N 3,  &c.  which  ferve  ' 
for  the  afternoon,  lie  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  plane,  and  are  numbered  from  the 
north  to  the  sad  j and  on  the  contrary, 
e A . It 
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It  alfo  appears,  that  as' the  fun's  altitude 
above  the  plane  is  greater  or  lefe,  the 
number  ofhour-circles  the  fun  will  poffefs 
above  the  horizontal  plane  vvill  be  aifo 
greater  or  lefs.  Thus  when  the  fun  is 
at  S in  the  equinoiSlial,  its  diurnal  path 
for  that  day  being  the  equinoctial  circle 
itfelf  JE  E (iW,  it  is  plain,  lince  the  arch 
j5EE— 'EQ_,  the  fun  will  apply  to  fix 
hour-circles  below  the 'horizon,'  and  to 
fix  above  it,  in  each  half  of  the  day  ; and 
conftquenlly  that  on  this  day  the  lhadow 
will  occupy  but  12  of  the  hour-lines  on 
each  furface  of  the  plane,  beginning  and 
ending  at  fix.  But  when  the  fun  is  in 
the  tropic  of  cancer,  its  diurnal  path 
for  that  day  being  the  tropic  itfelf, 
TCRF,  it  is  manifeft  the  Ihn  in' the 
forenoon  afcends  above  the  plane  in  palT- 
iiig  between  the  hour-circles  of  3 and  4 
in  the  morning,  and  defeends  below  it  in 
the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  8 and 
5 : therefore  on  the  fuminer  tropic  the 
fliadow  will  pafs  over  16  of  thole  hour- 
lines, On  the  contrary,  when  the  fun  is 
in  the  winter  tropic  at  O,  its  path  being 
then  O G I H,  it  rifes  above  the  plane 
between  8 and  g,  and  leaves  it  between 
3 and  4. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  circles  be  fuppofed  removed, 
and  only  the  horizontal  plane  remain, 
with  the  half  of  the  axis  N P,  (ibid.  n° 
2.)  above  it  in  the  fame  pofition  as  be- 
-foif,  then  fliould  we  have  conftttuted  a 
horizontal  dial,  every  way  the  fame  with 
thofe  in  common  ufe,  with  only  the  ad- 
dition of  a fubllyle  PO,  to  render  the 
Ityle  N P very  firm.  Hence  appears  the 
realbn  why  the  gnomon  or  ftyle  N P,  in 
tholii  dials  in  our  latitude,  is  always  di- 
refled  to  the  north  pole,  and  always  con- 
tains fuch  an  angle  P N O,  with  the  hour 
line  of  12,  N B,  as  is  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place.  Lattly,  the  realbn  appears 
why  the  number  of  hour-lines  on  thefe 
dials  exceeds  not  16,  and  are  all  drawn 
fiom  6 to  ] 2 and  6 again-,  on  the  northern 
part,  the  reft  on  the  I'oiithern  ; and  why 
the  hour- line  of  6 lies  direiSlIy  ealt  and 
well,  as  that  of  12  does  north  and  fouth,. 
If  a plane  be  fixed  within  the  fame  fphere 
in  a vertical  pofition,  or  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  and  coinciding  with  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  facing  full 
fouth  and  north  ; then  will  the  axis  P S 
(ibid.  ri°  3.)  Hill  pafs  thfough  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plane  N ; and  the  lower  femi- 
axis  N S will  by  its  fiiadow  marl;  out  the 


'hour-lines  on  the  fouthern  fuifacc  At 
the  upper  femi-axis  N P will  do  the 
on  tlie_  northern.  Thefe  hour-lines  ' 
determined  in  the  fame  manner  as  thof 
on  the  horizontal  dial  j and  it  is 
the  fun  cannot  come  on  the  fomlieinfai'' 
of  this  plane  before  fix  in  the  niorninV 
nor  (liine  on  it  after  fix  in  the  evening  |l 
is  alfo  evident,  that  all  the  hoiiis  befot, 
fix  in  the  morning,  and  after  6 atnhln 
will  be  ftiewn  on  the  .northern  face(^ 
fide  of  this  plane,  for  the  time  of  ihefun'i 
being  above  the  horizon  in  any  pht, 
Hence  the  reafon  of  a direft  fouth  aij 
north  vertical  dial  eafily  appears,  btil 
which  are  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  n'isrH 
SofplateLXX.  ^ 

'The  gnomon  NS  (pl.LXXII.fig.j.  u»,j 
contains  an  angle  SNFmZNP  withii! 
meridian  or  hour-line  of  12,  2/ 

whichps  exaflly  the  complement  of  PfiJ 
to  90°  5 hence  the  elevation  of  the  g®. 
mon  in  vertical  dials  is  equal  to  thecom- 
plement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  Tkt 
principles  of  a direfil  fouth  dial  being  a. 
derftood,  it  will  be  eafy  to  underliatl 
thofe  of  a'  dial  which  does  not  face ih 
fouth  or  north  direftly,  but  declinestlieri.' 
from  any  number  of  degrees  from  aj 
to  weft.  But  we  refer  the  reader,  wlioti- 
quires  more  ample  inftruftion  on  ilii 
head,  to  the  authors  who  have  treatd 
prbfeflcdly  of  dialling'j  the  moft  remaih 
able  of  thefe,  befides  Wolfius,  to  wlion 
we  are  indebted  for  a great  part  of  lit 
article  Dial,  are  Clavius ; Comandinti 
De  Hoi'ologioi'ui-n  deferiptione ; Joam 
Bapt.  Benedifius,  De  Gnomonum  Um. 
brarumque  folarium  ufu  ; Geo.  Sdioa- 
berg,  Exegefis  fundaraentorura;  Gnorao- 
nicorum  ; Solomon  de  Caus,  'TraiteJii 
Horologes  folaires;  Defargues,  Manim 
univerfclle  pour  pofer  reffieu,  & plant 
les  heures,  & au'ti'es  chofes,  aux  cadraii 
folaires  ; Kircher’s  Ars  magna  LncisS 
Umbrae;  Leybourn’s  Art  of  Diallinji 
Ozanam’s  Dialling  ; and  M.  De  la  Hire'i 
Ghomonique,  on  Part  de  tracer  les ca- 
dr'ans,  avec  les  demonftrations. 

Dialling-globe,  an  inttrument ofU 
or  woodi  with  a plane  fitted  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  an  index,  fo  contrived  as  11 
give  .a  clear  ilUiftration  of  the  prlnciph 
on  which  dials  are  made.  See  theprestJ- 
ing  article. 

Dialling -LINES,  or  scales,  are  gradi- 
ated  lines  placed  on  rulers^.or  theedgil 
•f  quadrants  and  other  inftfninents,  11 

e.vpediie  the  oonftruflion  .of  dials.  This 
. '-  aif, 
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jre  I.  A fcale  of  fix  hours,  which  is  on- 
ly a double  tangent,  or  two  lines  of  tan- 
gents each  of  4.S°>  together  in  the 
middle,  and  equal  to  the  whole  line  of 
fines,  with  the  declination  fet  againft  the 
meridian  altitudes  in  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  2.  A line  of  latitudes,  which  is 
Led' to  the  hour-fcale,  and  is  made  by 
this  canon.  As  the  radius  : to  tliechord  of 
no° ! 1 fo  are  the  tangents  of  each  re/pec- 
iive  "degree  of  the  line  of  latitudes:  to 
the  tangents  of  other  arcs.  And  then 
the  natural  fines  of  thefe  arches  are  the 
numbers,  wbich  taken  from  a diagonal 
fcale  of  equal  parts,  fliall  graduate  the 
divifions  of  the  line  of  latitudes  to  any, 
radius.  The  lines  of  hours  and  latitudes 
are  general,  for  pricking  down  all  dials 
with  centers. 

The  other  fcales  are  particular,  and  give 
thefeveral  requifites  forall  upright  declin- 
ing dials  by  infpeftion.  They  are,  i.  A 
line  of  chords,  a.  A line  for. the  fub- 
ftyle’s  diftance  from  the  meridian..  3. 
A line  for  the  ftyle’s  height.  4.  A line 
of  the  angle  of  iz  and  6.  5.  A line  of 

inclination  of  meridians. 

Dialling-sphere,  an  inftrument  made 
of  brafs,  with  feveral  femi-circles  Hiding 
over  each  other  upon  a moveable  horizon  ; 
ferving  to  demonltrate  the  nature  of  fphe'- 
rical  triangles,  as  well  as  to  give  the  true 
ideaofdrawing  dials  on  all  forts  of  planes. 
See  the  article  DtALLi^p. 

Dialling,  among  miriefsVthe  fame  with 
plumining.  SeePLUMMING. 

Dl.UOGISM,  in  rhetoric, 

is  ufed  for  the  foliloquy  of  perfons  deli- 
berating with  themfelves,  as  the  follow- 
ing of  Juno,  in  the  firfi:  ASneid  of  Virgil  : 

mene  hicepto  defificre  niiSam  ? 

Nec  fojfe  Italia  ’Teucrorum  a^jertere  re- 
gent P 

Sluijtpe  vetor  falls  ? fife. 

Intliisfenfe,  it  is  diftlnguillied  from  dia- 
logue. See  the  article  Dialogue. 

Dialogism  is  alfo,  in  a more  extenfive 
fenfe,  taken  for  difeourfe  in  general, 
whether  held  by  a perfon  alone,  or  in 
company. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
converl'ation  between  two  or  more  per- 
fons, either  by  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Dialogue  appears  to  be  the  moll  antient 
form  of  writing,  and  is  greatly  recom- 
mended by  feveral  authors.  The  arch- 
bifliop  of  Cambray,  at  the  head  of  his 
Palloral  Inftruflion,  ;ives  an  account 
of  the  advantages  of  dialogue.  The 


Holy  Spirit  has  thought  proper  to  teach 
us  in  dialogue,  nslz.  patience,  in  the 
book  of  Job;  and  love  of  God,  in  the 
Canticles.  The  Dies  Cnniculares  of 
Simon  Maiolus,  concerning  various 
fubjecSls  of  nature,  is  by  the  way  of  dia- 
logue. That  learned  philofopher  Claud 
Berirgardus,  a man  of  molt  profound 
judgment  and  ingenuity,  wrote  his  Cir- 
culiis  Pifanus,  wherein  he  lays  open  the 
moll  impenetrable  fecrets  of  all  natural 
philofophy,  tiy  way  of  dialogue  between 
ChariliE.us,  as  defender  of  the  peripate- 
tics, -and  Ariftaeus,  as  maintaining  the 
principles  of  Anaximander.  Alfo  Joh. 
Bodinus,,in  his  Phyfics,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  reft  of  his  writings,  treats,  in  his  The- 
atrum  univerfas  natuiae,  of  the  various 
fuhjedls  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue ! and  indeed  under  this  appearance, 
and  in  this  method  of  ftyle,  he  has  better 
opportunities,  by  way  of  objedlions,  to 
introduce  his  own  paradoxes,  and  the 
reft  of  his  ,monHrous  opinions!  We  have 
alfo  feveraP  writers  of  travels,  &c.  in 
this  vvay,  both  in  the  french  and  german 
languages  ; and  not  a few  medical  and 
chemical  authors,  who  have  chofe  to  in- 
llruft  by  way  of  dialogue. 

Among  religious  writers,  Juftin  Martyr 
opened  this  way  in  his  contrpverfy  againft 
the  Jesis.  Minutius  Felix  followed  it, 
in  his  againft  the  idolaters.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  Origen  judged  he  could  heft  re- 
fute the  error  of  Marcian.  Many  others 
might  be  mentioned  who  tliought  it  no 
diminution  to  the  majefty  of  the  myfteries 
of  faith,  to  maintain  them  by  the  fami- 
liarity of  dialogue. 

Dialogue,  in  mufic,  a compofition  for 
at  leaft  two  voices,  or  two  inftruments, 
which  anfwer  one'  another,  and  which 
frequently  uniting  at  the  dole,  make  a 
trio  with  the  thorough  bafs. 

Thefe  are  very  much  ul'ed  hy  the  Itajians 
in  their  operas,  oratorios,  ferenatas,  &c, 

DIALTHAEA,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent 
much  ufed  as  a refolvent,  lo  called  from 
althaea,  or  marfti-maLlows,  which  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  it.  See  the  article 
ALTH,ffiA. 

This  ointment  confills  alfo  of  linfeed  and 
fenugreek  feed  ; the  other  ingredients  are 
common  oil,  wax,  refin,  and  turpentine. 

' It  is  applied  by-  rubbing  it  on  the  part 
aft'efled 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  a mark  or  cha- 
rafter,  confiding  of  two  points,  • •,  placed 
■ over  two  vowels  of  a word,  in  order  to 
feparate  them,  becaufe  otherwife  they 
6 A a would 
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would  make  a diphthong,  as  mofaic, 
fefiT.  See  the  article  DiiERESls. 
I'iAMARGARITON,  in  pharmacy,  the 
name  of  an  antidote  in  Myrepfus,  §.  i. 
cap.  37.  in  which  pearls  are  a principal 
ingredient. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  diamargari- 
ton,  the  hot  and  the  cold,  but  neither  of 
♦hem  are  at  prel'ent  ufed; 

The  hot  diamargariton,  is  a powder  com- 
poi'ed  of  pearls,  pellitory,  ginger,  cin- 
namon, and  feveral  other  'hot  ingie- 
dients. 

Cold  diamargariton  is  a folid  elecluary, 
compofed  of  pearls  ground  fine,  and  white 
fugar  diffolved  in  roie-water,  or  that  of 
buglofs,  and  boiled  to  a cotifjftence. 

Compound  cold  diamargariton  is  a pow- 
der made  of  pearls,  re<i  rofes,  flowers  of 
nemipliar  and  violctj  lignum  aloes,  red 
and  ritrnn  fanral,  tormentil  root,  £fr. 

TtAIVI ASXIGOSIS,  S'ictyLict in  gre- 
cian  antiquity,  a foleranity  at  Sparta, 
in  honour  of  Diana  Ortjiia,  wherein 
the  children  of  the  moft  dii'tinguillied  fa- 
milies were  wont  to  flalh  and  tear  each 
others  bodies  with  rods,  before  the  altar 
of  thegoddefs  s the  parents  of  the  children, 

' being  always  prelent,  ufed  to  animate 
and  excite  them  not  to  give  the  leafl:  fign 
of  pain  or  concern  ; and  indeed  fo  great 
was  the  bravery  and  refolution  of  the 
hoys,  that  feldom  or  ever  any  cry  or  groan 
was  heard  to  proceed  from  any  of  them, 
though  they  frequently  whipped  one  an- 
other to  death.  The  defign  of  this  cuf- 
, ftom  was,  no  doubt,  to  fortify  the  chil- 
dren betimes,  and  harden  them  againfl 
wounds,  bruifes,  &c. 

■PIAMETEIl,  in  geometry,  a right  line 
palling  through  the  center  of  a circle,  and 
terminated  at  each  fide  by  the  circumfe- 
rence thereof.  See  the  article  Circle, 

The  chief  properties  of  the  diameter  are, 
that  it  divides  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  into  two  equal  parts  : hence  we 
have  a method  of  defcribing  a femicircle 
ppp.n  any  line,  alfuming  its  middle  point 
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for  the  center.  The  diameter  is  ihevrni 
eft  of  all  chords.  St 


For  finding  the  ratio  of  the  dianieler 
the  circumference,  fee  Circle'. 

Dl. a METER  of  a curve  is  a right  line  Ac 
(plate  LXXII.  fig.  3.)  bireffing  ( 
right  lines  DE,  DE,  drawn  parallel 
one  another;  and  are  either  of  a finiie 
infinite  lengths  Though  a right  line 
fefling  all  parallel  lines  drawn  from 
point  of  a curve  to  another,  is  taken,,, 
ftrift  fenfe  only  for  the  diameter  of' 
curve  line,  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs,ni,i 
generally,  to  define  a diameter,  in  fayil 
that  it  is  that  line,  whether  right  orciine 
which  bifd'fts  all  parallels  drawn  frdn' 
one  point  of  a curve  to  another 
that,  according  to  this,  every  curve' 
have  a diameter  : and  thence  fir  Ifni 
Newton’s  curves  of  the  fecond  bnlnlwi 
all  either  a right-lined  diameter,  or  ilj 
the  curves  of  fome  one  of  the  conic  fa. 
tions  for  diameters : and  many  geoinelti. 
cal  curves  of  the  higher  orders  may  alfi 
have  for  diameter  curves  of  more  inlciin 
ones,  and  that  ,21/ See  the  it. 
tides  Curve  and  Conic  sectioss, 
Diameter  conjugate.  Seetheanitli 
Conjugate  diameter. 

Diameter  of  a fphere  is  the  diamelertl 
the  femicircle,  by  whofe  rotation  thefpb 
is  generated  ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  lit 
fame  with  axis.  See  the  article  Axis. 

Diameter  of  gravity,  in  anyfurface# 
folid,  is  that  line  in  which  the  centerd 
gravity  is  plgced,  See  Center. 

Diameter,  in  altronomy.  Thediaitietti 
of  the  planets  are  either  apparent  orrnli 
the  apparent  diameters  are  fetch  a 
appear  to  the  eye;  and  being  meafutti 
by  a micrometer,  are  found  (Jifferent  a 
different  circumftances  and  parts  of  tli 
orbit.  See  the  article  PlaNet. 

The  apparent  diameters  of  the  [ 
meafured  with  a micrometer,  are  toad 
different  in  different  circuraftances  anl 
parts  of  their  orbits,  as  expreifed  inlli 
following  table. 


Apparent  Diameters  of  the  Planets. 


According  to  De  la  Hire 


According  to  Hevelius 


Sun 
Moon 
r Saturn 
j Jupiter 
< Mhrs 
I Venus 
^ Mercury 


Leaft. 

Mean. 

M 

00 

0 

■iz'  y o'" 

29  30  0 

31  30  0 

0 14  10 

p 16  2 

0 14  36 

018  2 

0 a 46 

052 

0 9 30 

0 ih  46 

044 

0 63. 

Greatelf. 


3^'  43" 


33  3C  0 
o ig  40 
p 24  22 

O 20  50 

t 5 58 

oil  48 
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-fhe  leaft  apparent  diameter  of  the  pla- 
cets, according  to  Hnygen?,  are  as  fol. 
lows:  Saturn  ao",  his-ring  18  ,Jupiter 
j'i",  Mars  30",  Venus  as'. 

Xlie  real  diameters  of  the. planets  are  fvich 
as  they  are  in  themfeliies,,  and  are  laid 
down  by  aftronoiners,  as  expreffed  in  the 
following  table. 

A Table  of  the  real  Diameters  of  the  Sun 
and  primary  Planets  in  Britilh  Miles. 

the  Sun  yfiSjd-do 


Mercury 
Venus 
the  Earth 
Mars 


_ Jupiter 
b Saturn 


britifii  mileir 


For  the  real  diameters  of  the  fecondary 
platietS;  lee  Moon  and  Satellite. 

'Diameter  of  a column,  in  architeflure,  is 
its  thicknefs  jult  above  the  bale.  See  the 
article  Column. 

From  this  the  module  is  taken,  which 
meafiires  all  the  other  parts  of  a column. 
Seethe  article  Module.  _ 

Diameter  of  the  dimmtilion  of  columns, 
that  taken  Irom  the  top  of  the  llialt.  See 
the  article  Diminution. 

Diameter  of  the fioelling,  that  taken  at 
the  height  of  one  third  from  the  bafe. 

DIAMOND,  adamas,  in  natui'al  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  precious  Hones,  ofa  fine  pellucitf 
fubftance,  of  great  hardnefs,  never  fouled 
by  any  admixture  of  earthy  or  any  other 
coarfe  matter,  fufceptible  ofe  egant  tinges 
from  metalline  particles,  giving  fire  with 
Heel,  not  fermenting  with  acid  menllru- 
ums,  fcarcely  calcinable  by  any  degree  of 
lire,  and  of  one  fimple  and  permanent  ap- 
pearance in  all  lights. 

This  is  the  niolt  valuable  and  hardelf  of 
all  gems,  and,  though  found  of  differ- 
ent lhapes,  and  fometimes  accitlenially 
tinged  toleveral  colours  ; yet  ever  carries 
the  fame  diltinguilliingcharafters,  and  is 
very  evidently  in  all  thofe  Hates  the  fame 
body.  It  is,  when  pure,  perfeflly  clear 
and  pellucid  as  the  pureH  water,  and  is 
eminently  difiinguilhed  from  all  other 
fubllances,  by  its  vivid  fplendor,  and  the 
brighinefs  of  its  refledlions.  It  is  ex- 
tremely various  in  fhape  and  fize,  being 
found  in  the  greatell  quantity  very  fmall, 
and  the  larger  ones  extremely  feldom  met 
withjthelargeH diamond  certainly  known 
ever  to  have  been  found  is  that  in  the  pof- 
tsffionoftheGreatMogul,  Vvhieh  weighs 


279  carats,  and  is  computed  fo  bs  wortk 

77g;a44l. 

The  diamond  has  certainly  one  proper 
and  determinate  figure,  into  which  it  na- 
turally muH  concrete,  when  in  a Hate  of* 
'reft,  and  impeded  by  no  other  accident  in 
its  formation  : the  ttue  figure  then  is  an 
inequilateral  ocfohedron  ; and  wherever  it 
has  concreted  in  a perfeff  manner,  and 
without  any  interrupting  accidents,  it  has 
always  formed  iti'elf  into  this  figure  ; and 
often  in  this  its  (everal  furl'aces  are  as  bright 
as  if  pollfhed  by  art : but,  as  in  common 
fait,  though  its  figure  be  pyramidal,  yet 
very  eafy  accidents  can  determine  it  into 
cub^s  and  parallelopipeds  ; fo  the  dia- 
mond has  often,  in  the  Hate  of  formation, 
been  thrown  into  two  other  figures,  both 
alfo  feeming  regular  ones  j the  one  a 
pjrifmatic  columnar  one,  of  fix  angles 
ibmevvhat  emulating  the  figure  of  cry  Hal, 
the  other  an  oblong  quadrilateral  column 
with  two  truncated  ends  : thefe  feem  the 
only  regular  figures  of  this  gem  ; but  be- 
fides  thefe  it  is  every  day  found  in 
numberlefs  other  mif-fliapenforms,  often 
roundifli,  emulating  the  fliape  of  pebbles, 
but  full  of  fmall  flat  planes  or  faces;  fre- 
quently oblong,  very  often  flat,  and  as 
often  tapering,  either  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  or  elfe  from  the  middle  to  bofh 
ends.  A diamond  bears  the  force  of  the 
HrongeH  fire,  except  the  concentrated  fo- 
lar  rays,  without  hurt,  and  even  that  in- 
finitely lierceH  of  all  fires  does  it  no  inju^ 
ry,  unlefs  diredled  to  its  weaker  parts. 

It  is  a common  thing  for  diamonds  to  be 
too  thick  or  deep  for  the  extent  of  their  fur- 
face,  and  there  is  a certain  proportion  of 
depth,  beyond  which  the  gem  Ihould  not 
be  allowed  : in  this  cafe  two  diamonds 
are  often  made,  by  the  regularly  dividing 
one  : this,  when  the  mals  is  of  ap  angu- 
lar figure,  is  done  by  cutting  it  through 
with  a wire,  wetted  with  oil,  and  cover- 
ed with  diamond-powder  ; but  in  the  flat 
or  more  common  malTes,  it  is  done  much 
more  expeditioufly  by  finding  the  graini 
of  the  Hone,  and  introducing,  the  point 
of  a fine  flat  chifTel  between  them.  Thjj^ 
is  not  the  only  ufe  of  the  fpliting,  for 
when  a diamond  has  a flaw  or  blemifn  in 
it,  which  greatly  debafes  its  value,  the 
plates  may  be  feparated  at  a proper 
breadth,  and  the  flaw  removed  ; in  which 
cafe'  the  thinner  cralt,  Hruck  off,  is  of 
value  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  now  freed  horn  its  flaw, 
is  of  much  more  value  than  it  vi'as  at  firH. 

Tha 
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Xke  pla'ees  whence  we  have  the  diamonds 
are  the  Eafl:  Indies,  in  the  ifland  of  Bor- 
neo, and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Vifapour, 
Gplconda,  Bengal  5 and  the  Brafils  in  the 
Weft-Indies.  They  are  not  unfreqnent- 
ly  found  yellawifti,  blueifti,  and  reddifti, 
but  more  rarely  greenifh. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  people  who 
have  attributed  to  the  diamond  great  vir- 
tues as  a cordial  ; but  we  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve no  body  ever  did,  or  will,  try  whe- 
ther  this  has  been  faid  with  any  fort  of 
foundation. 

Valuation  of  Diamonds,  among  jewellers, 
is  thus  calculated  -.  they  fuppole  the  value 
of  a rough  diamond  to  be  2 1.  per  carrat ; 
then  to  find  the  value  of  thofe  of  greater 
weight,  they  multiply  the  fquare  of  their 
weight  by  2,  and  this  lait  produft  is 
the  value  of  the  diamonds  in  their  rough 
ftate : thus,  the  value  of  a rough  dia- 
mond  weighing  4 carats,  is  equal  4X4 
X i=:i6X2“32l.  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 
Again,  to  find,  the  value  of  wrought  dia- 
monds, they  ruppol'e  half  their  weight 
loft  in  the-manufadluring.them,  and  there- 
fore multiply  the  fquare  of  double  their 
weig^it  by  2 3 thus  the  value  of  a wrought 
diaqiond,  weighing  3 carrats,  is  equal 
6x6X21=36x2=71!. 

Cornijh  Di.amond,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  to  a kind  of  cryftals,  from 
their  being  found  in  Cornwall.  See  the 
article  CitysTAL. 

Rough  Diamond  is  the  ftone  as  nature  pro- 
duces it  in  the  mines. 

amond  is  that  quite  flat  underneath, 
with  its  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little 
faces,  ufually  triangles,  the  uppermoft  of 
which  teiininate  in  a point. 

TaWtf-DlAMONb  is  that  which  has  a large 
fquare  face  at  top,  encompafled  with  four 
lefler. 

Rrilliant  Diamond,  is  that  cut  in  faces 
both  at  top  and  bottpm  ; and  whofe  table 
or  principal  face  at  top,  is  flat. 

Di.amond,  in  the  glafs  trade,  an  inftru- 
me  u ufed  for  fiquaring  .the  large  plates  or 
pieces;  and^  among  glaziers,  lor  cutting 
their  glafs. 

Thefe  forts  of  diamonds  are  diff'erently 
fitted  up;  that  ufed  for  large  pieces,  as 
looking- glaffes,  fife,  is  fet  in  an  iron 
ferril,  about  two  inches  long,  and  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the  cavity  of 
the  ferril  being  filled  up  with  lead,  to  keep 
the  diamond  firm  : there-is  alfo  a handle 
of  box,  or  ebony,  fitted  to  the  ferril,  for 
holding  it  by. 

Diamond,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed  for  ex- 
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. prefling  the  black  colour  in  the  aidiieve 
ments  of  peerage.  , " 

Guillim  does  not  approve  of  blazoiii, 
the  coats  of  peers  by  precious  ftones  i.* 
ftead  of  metal's  and  colours;  hut  the en,' 
lifh  praaice  allows  it.  Morgan  fa“!j 
the  diamond  is  the  emblem  of  fortitude 
Diamond-cutter.  See  Lapidary' 
DIAMORUM,  in  pharmacy,  a preparati,, 
of  mulberries  and  honey,  ufed  aga;i,| 
difeal'es  of  the  throat,  and  'for  ftouni., 
dyfenteries,  £?c.  ' “ 

DIAN-®  arbor,  or  Arbor  luk.®  j, 
chemiftry,  the  beautiful  cryftallizationsof 
filver,  dilTolved  in  aqua  fortis,  towhidi 
fome  quickfilver  is  added  ; and  focalld 
from  their  refembling  the  trank,  brancli, 
es,  leaves,  &c.  of  a tree. 

This  elegant  arrangement,  however,  tf 
the  particles  of  filver  is  not  peculiario 
this  ftate  or  menftruum,  fince  copper  file, 
ings  dropped  into  the  Iblution  of  fiiverij 
aqua  fortis,  is  found  to  have  the  faut 
elFeft,  when  viewed  by  the  microfeopti 
nay,  the  filver-ores  are  frequently  fouml 
ramified  in  the  fame  manner. 
DIANDRIA,  in  the  linnsean  fyftem  of 
botany,  a clafs  of  plants  comprehendinj 
all  thote  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  atj 
only  two  ftamina  in  each  ; fuch  arefajt, 
olive,  phillerea,  jeflamin,  rofemary,6rr, 
DIANTHERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  ib 
diandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  whoft 
corolla  confifts  of  a fingle  ringent  petal | 
the  tube  is  patulous,  of  the  length  of  lb 
limb : the  upper  lip  is  of  an  ovate!  figure,- 
the  lower  lip  is  divided  into  three  obloag 
and  equal  fegments. 

DIANTHUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  lb 
decandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  whofi 
corolla  confifts  of  five  petals,  the  ungua 
of  Which  are  of  the  length  of  the  cup; 
they  are  narrow,  and  inferred  into  the  re- 
ceptacle ; the  limb  is  plane ; and  lb 
bra6f  eas  of  the  petals  broadeft  at  the  extra, 
mity,  and  crenated  ; the  Iruit  is  a cylii). 
dric  covered  capfule,  confilling  of  one 
cell,  and  opening  four  ways  at  the  top] 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  compreffed,  and 
roundilli,  - See  plate  LXXII.  fig.  4.  wliitll 
reprefents  the  pink. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  clove-jullji- 
flowers  or  carnations,  the  pinks,  and 
Iweet-williams ; all  beautiful  flowers, 
which  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  M 
layers. 

DIAPASMA,  in  pharmacy,  a name  fnt 
all  powders  fprinkled  on  the  body,  whe- 
ther as  perfumes  or  otherwife.  Seethe 
article  Cataplasm, 

DIAPASON, 
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^^^SON,  in  mufic,  a miifical  interval, 
-iSvvrtch  moft  authors,  who  have  wrote 
2ii»n5he  theory  of  mufie,  ufe  to  exprefs 
4|PoSh»e  of  the  Greeks.  See  Octave. 
{ffapafon  is  the  firft  and  moft  perfea 
concords  ; if  confidered  fimply,  it 
istroit  one  harmonical  interval  ; though, 
if  confidered  diatonically,  by  tones  and 
femitones,  it  contains  feven  degrees,  'pia. 
the  three  greater  tones,  two  lefler  tones, 
and  two  greater  femitones. 

The  interval  of  a diapafon,  that  is  the 
proportion  of  its  grave  founds  to  its  acute 
is  duplicate,  f.  e.  as  a : i.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Interval. 

IiapasON,  among  the  mufical  inftrume'nt  , 
makers,  a kind  of  rule  or  fcale,  whereby 
they  adjuft  the  pipes  of  their  organs,  and 
cut  the  holes  in  their  flutes,  hautboys, 
Sfr.  in  due  proportion,  for  performing 
the  tones,  femitones,  and  concords  juft. 
Afquare  being  divided  into  eight  paral- 
lelograms, the  points  wherein  a diago- 
nal line  interfefls  all  thefe  parallelograms, 
exprefs  all  the  ufual  intervals  in  muCc : 
and  on  this  principle  it  is  that  the  diapafon 
is  founded.  There  is  a particular  kind  of 
diapafon  for  trumpets,  ferving  as  a ftand- 
ard  of  the  different  magnitudes  they  muft 
have  to  perform  the  four  parts  of  mufic. 
Seethe  article  Trumpet. 

There  is  another  for  fackbuts,  fliewing 
bow  far  they  are  to  be  ieugthened  and 
fliortened,  to  raife  or  fall  from  one  tone 
to  another. 

The  bell-founders  have  likewife  adlapa- 
'Ibn,  ferving  to  regulate  the  fize,  ihick- 
nefs,  weight,  &c.  of  their  bells. 
llAPASON  DIAEX,  in  mufic,  a kind  of 
compound  concord,  whereof  there  are 
two  forts;  the  greater,  which  is  in  the 
proportion  of  10  : 3 ; and  the  lefler,  dn 
that  of  1 6 ; 5.  ' 

SlAPASON  DIAPENTE,  in  mufic,  a com- 
pound confonance  in  a triple  ratio,  as 
3 ! 9.  This  interval,  fays  Mirtianus  Ca- 
pdla,  conlilts  of  nine  tones  and  a femi- 
tone;  nineteen  femitones,  and  thirty- 
eight  diefes.  It  is  a fymphony  made  when 
the  voice  proceeds  from  the  firft  to  the 
twelfth  found. 

)IAPAS0N  DIATESSARON,  in  mufic,  a 
compound  concord,  founded  on  the  pro- 
portion of  8 : 3.  To  this  interval  Mar- 
tnnusCapella  allows  eight  tones  and  a 
fcinitone,  fevenjeen  femitones,  and  thirty- 
four  diefes.  ■' 

JWsis  when  the  voice  proceeds  from  its 
hut  toiiseleveiiil)  found.  The  moderns 
would  rather  call  it  the  elev^ith. 
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Diapason  DITONE,  in  mufic,  a compound 
concord,  whofe  terms  are  as  10  : 4,  or 

5:2. 

Diapason  semiditone,  in  mufic,  a com- 
pound concord,  whofe  terms  are  in  the 
proportion  of  la  : 5. 

DIAPEDESIS,  in  medicine,  a tranfudation 
of  the  fluids  through  the  fides  of  the  vef- 
fels  that  contain  them,  occafioned  by  the 
blood’s  becoming  too  much  attenuated, 
or  the  pores  becoming  too  patent. 
DIAPENSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  conflfts  of  one  faucer- 
like  petal,  the  tube  being  cylindrical, 
and  the  limb  divided  into  five  obtufe,  and 
plane  fpgments  ; the  fruit  is  a tiilocuiar 
roundiflr  capfule,  containing  a great  ma- 
ny roundifh  feeds. 

DIAPENTE,  in  the  antient  mufic,  an  in- 
terval marking  the  fecond  of  the  con- 
cords; and,  with  the  diateflaron,  an 
oflave.  See  the  article  Diatess  aron. 
This  is  what  in  the  modern  mufic  is  called 
a fifth.  See  the  articleFiFT,H. 

"The  diapente  is  a Ample  concord  ; yet,  if 
confidered  diatonically,  it  contains  four 
terms  ; two  greater  tones,  a lefs  tone, 
and  a greater  femitone, , The  diapente 
is  the  greateft  part  of  the  oEtave  harmo- 
nically divided.  It  is  produced  when 
the  voice  palTes  from  its  firft  to  its  fifth 
found. 

Diapente  col  ditano,  in  mufic,  is,  by 
Zarlin,  and  many  others,  ufed  for  what 
vye  call  the  feventh  major.  See  the  ar-. 
tide  Seventh. 

Diapente  col  semiditano,  in  mufic, 
is  the  feventh  minor.  See  the  article.? 
'Minor  and  Major. 

Diapente,  in  pharmacy,  is  ufed  for  a, 
medicine  compounded  of  five  feverai 
drugs  or  ingredients. 
diapered,  oi  Diapre',  in  heraldry,  the 
dividing  ot  a field  in  planes,  like  fret- 
work,'and  filling  the  fame  with  variety 
of  figures.  This  chiefly  obtains  on  bor- 
dures,  which  are  diapered  or  fretted  over, 
and  the  frets  charged  with  things  proper 
for  bordures.  Baron  renders  itnr^rfrz- 
ius,  which  is  not  fufficient  to  exprefs 
the  feverai  things  of  which  it  is  vari- 
ated. 

DIAPHANOUS,  an  appellation  given  ta^ 
all  tranl'parent  bodies,  or  fuch  as  tranf- 
,mit  the  rays  of  light ; a quality  which, 
accoi'ding  to  the  cartefians,  is  owing  to 
the  reditude  or  ftraightnefs  of  their  pores  ; 
but,  according  to  Sir  Kaac  Newton,  tq 
the  homogeneity  of  the  fubftance  of  thefe 

bodies. 
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bodies,  and  of  tlie  mediui'ii  which  occu- 
pies their  pores. 

PIAPHOENICUM,  in  pharmacy,  a fort 
of  medicine  or  eleftuary  chiefly  made  of 
dates.  It  purges  fei  dfities,  and  excites 
• the  menfes.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  dropfies, 
lethargies,  apoplexies,  and  palfies. 

DIAPHORESIS,  Jiaifopno-i;,.  in  medicine, 
an  elimination  of  the  humours  in  any  part 
of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  Ikin. 
See  the  article  Perspiration. 

DIAPHORETICS,  among  phyficians,  all 
medicines  which  promote  perfpiration. 
See  the  articles  Alexipharmic  and 
Sudorific. 

Internal  medicines  for  producing  fweats 
were  fo  little  in  ufe  among  the  antients, 
that  Celfus  has  not  a Angle  word  upon 
this  fubjeft.  If,  therefore,  fweats  aie  of 
any  advantage  in  fevers  that  arife  from 
lafiitude,  or  fome  otherfimilarcaufe,  fuch 
as  thofe  commonly  called  diary  fevers, 
they  feem  to  derive  their  efficacy  from 
nauire  alone.  But,  from  the  times  of  the 
arabian  pliyfidians,  there  has  appeared 
fuch  a multitude  of  fudorific  medicines, 
that  there  is  fcarce  anv  fpecies  of  fever, 
againfi:  which  fome  of  the  chemifts,  or 
fome  curious  old  woman,  has  not  found 
out  an  antidote,  without  having  any  man- 
ner of  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 
Hence  that  cuftom  has  been  handed  down, 
toGur  days,  of  treating  feverifh  patients  ' 
■with  cordials,  as  promifmg  the  mofl 
grateful  and  agreeable  cure.  This  me- 
thod, as  confifting  too  much  in  hot  medi- 
cines, is  jullly  rejefled  by  Sydenham, 
though  it  does  not  as  yet  feem  to  be  luf- 
ficiently  hanitlied  from  modern  praflice  ; 
for,  according  to  the  confeffion  of  pby- 
fi’cians  themfelves,  ihefe  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  blood ; Hence  the  fever 
gradually  increafing  and  feizing  the  brain, 
•we  obferve  that  the  deliriums  and  diflen- 
ticiis  of  the  nerves  are  (b  tar  from  being 
removed,  that  they  are  rather  augmented. 

, Others  run  into  a different,  though  not  a 
lets  fatal  error,  who,  placing  all  their 
hopes  of  a cure  in  acids,  forihwith  have 
recourfe  to  vinegar  or  verjuice,  ss  if  it 
was  expedient  to  kill  a patient  with  cold, 
becaufe  it  was  not  proper  he  fhoultl  be 
parched  with  heat.  See  the  article  Fe- 
ver. 

diaphragm,  in  anatomy,  a large,  ro- 
biUf,  imifctrlous  menibi  ane  or  fkin,  plac- 
ed traVifverfely  in  the  trunk,  and  dividing 
the  thotax  from  the  abdomen,  whence 
the  latin  writers  call  it  leptura  tianf-  ' 
■vetfum. 


Its  fituation  IS  not  exaflly  even,  hutforti 
what  oblique,  fo  that  the  anterior  mh 
is  higher,  the  pofterior  lower ; its  up  , 
fuperficies  convex^  and  its  lower  cqncfte 
It  is  conneaed  with  the  dernumj  tliefp„’ 
rious  ribs,  the  pericardium,  the  mcli.' 
afiimim,  and  the  vertebras' of  the  loin" 
Its  figure,  taken  tranfverfely,  is  fomewh,! 
oblong  and  elliptic.  There  are  in  i|i 
diaphragm  two  large  foramina;  thefii 
is  in  the  left  fide  of  it,  and  gives  paOaj( 
to  the  gula,  and  tliR  par  vagum;^( 
fecond  is  in  the  right  fide  of  it,  and  ilu 
lower  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  paffestW 
it : there  is  alfo  an  interftic?  between  tlie 
two  heads  of  the  lower  part,  throujli 
which  pafs  thd  aorta,  the  vena  azygos 
and  the  duflus  tlioraciciis.  The  diil 
phragm  is  covered  vvith  a membrane  oj 
the  upper  jiart  from  the  pleura;  ontlij 
lower,  from  the  peritonasum.  Its  fpl,’ 
llaiice  is  mufciilar ; the  upper  part,  whjcli 
is  large  and  elliptic,  arifes  from  the  fpu, 
rious  ribs,  the  tranfverfe  mufcles  of  lit 
abdomen,  and  the  cartilago  xiphoides' 
and,  with  its  tendon,  renders  tlie  nervous 
center  of  the  diaphragm  aimed  triangii- 
Jar : the  lower  arifes  from  a double  baft 
from  the  vertebrm  of  the  loins  on  eack 
fide,  and  is  inferted  nearly  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  fuperior. 

The  ufes  of  the  diaphragm  are,  lird,  lo 
affld  in  refpiration  ; for,  in  taking  in  ilu 
breaili,  it  is  prefied  downwards,  and,  in 
expiration,  it  riles  upward  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax:  fecondly,  to  afllft  ike 
neceflary  motions  of  the  contants  of  tke 
abdomen,  'miz.  of  the  ftomach,  intef- 
tines,  liver,  and  fplcen  ; and  in  the  pro- 
moting the  fecretions  of  the  chyle,  bile, 
Gfr,  And,  laftly,  for  affifling  the  expiil- 
fion  of  the  feces,  the  urine,  the  fetus  in 
p-irturition,  and  of  the  fecundines. 

DIAPORESIS,  in  rhetoric,  afigureof  ora- 
tory, expreffing  the  uncertainty  of  ike 
fpeaker  how  he  fhall  proceed  in  hisdif- 
courl'e : fuch  is  that  beautiful  line  of 
Homer, 

T(  TrpojTjv,  Ti  y'  EvrEila,  ri  J’vo-aTiovxaraaEti’; 

DIAPRE'',  Diapered,  in  heraldry.  See 
the  article  DiapereT). 

DIAPRUNUM,  in  pharmacy,  the  name 
of  two  compofitions  direfted  thus  in  the 
London  difpenfatory. 

The  diaprunum  lenitivum.  Takcofnew 
and  ripe  damaffc  prunes,  one  hundred; 
boil  them  i na  fufficientquantity  of  water, 
till  they  are  Colt:  then  remove  them  from 
the  fire,  and  when  cold,  drive  the  palp 
through  a fieve,  and  fet  by  for  ule.  R 
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file  liquor  ftrained  from  the  prunes,  be- 
fore pulping,  bciil  one  ounce  of  violet 
flowers,  and  after  ftraining  again  dif- 
folve  it  in  two  pounds  or  fugar,  and  boil 
ininafviup;  to  which  acid  of  the  before- 
mentioned  pulp  half  a pound  ; of  caffia 
and  tamarinds,  diffolved  in  a little  of  the 
fame  decoftion  and  pulped,  of  each  one 
ounce;  boil  them  again  over  a gentle 
heat,  and  frequently  ftir  the  mixture  j 
after  which  fift  in  the  following  pow- 
ders, of  coriander-feed,  rhubaib,  liquo- 
rice," and  marlh-mallows  roots,  of  each  a 
fiifEcient  quantity  to  make  into  a foft 


electuary. 

The  diapruniim  folutivum.  Take  of  the 
lenitive  compofition  of  prunes,  four 
pounds;  of  prepared  fcammony,  two 
ounces  five  drams,  and  mix  them  toge- 
ther into  an  eleftuary. 

IIARBEC,  orDiARBECK,  the  capital  of 
a province  of  the  fame  name,  antwering 
to  the  antient  Mefopotamia  : it  is  fituat- 
ed  on  the  river  Tigris,  near  its  fource,  in 
41°  eaft  long,  and  3 7°  .3  o'  north  lat. 
IIARRHODON,  in  pharmacy,  a name 
given  to  divers  coinpofitions  in  which 
rofes  are  the  principal  ingredient.  - In 
the  old  college  difpenfatory,  one.of  thefe 
is  direfled  diarrhodon  abbatis  ; but  it  is 
omitted  in  the  laft.  There  are  alfo  the  tro- 
cliifci  diarrhodon,  compofed  of  red  rofes, 
Jiavings  of  ivory,  the  faunders,  liquo- 
rice, maftic,  faffron,  camphor,  and  rofe- 
water:  they  are  good  to  fortify  the  heart, 
Soinach,  and  liver,  and  to  flop  dyfente- 
ties,  and  other,  fluxes  of  the  belly. 
Pilulsdiarrliodon  are  compofed  of  aloes, 
trocliil'ci  diairhodon,  wormwood  leaves, 
mallic,  and  rock-falt.  They  are  faid  to 
purge,  fortify  the  ftomach,  promote  digef- 
tion,  and  prevent  a ftinking  breath,  Nei- 
llerare  thefe  two  much  ufed  at  prefent. 
IIARRHOEA,  or  Looseness,  in  medi- 
cine, is  a frequent  and  copious  evacuation 
of  liquid  excrement,  by  ftool ; and  may 
proceed  from  aliments  or  humours  of 
various  kinds,  derived  from  different  parts 
into  the  inteftines. 

Thecaufe  is  a ftimulus,  which  irritates 
ikvifcera,  occafioning  the  'expulfion  of 
ikir  fluids ; and  may,  therefor  e,  pro- 
ceed from  the  veffels  of  the  liver',  pan- 
creas, mefentery,  and  intellines  ; whence 
at  the  fame  time,  the  mouths  of  the  ine- 
fenteric  veins,  and  of  the  lafleals,  areob- 
llrufled!  'or  there  may  be  an  extraordi- 
nary laxity  ot  the  inteftiual  fibr  es : or, 
Mly,  it  may  arife  from  a lloppage  of 
other  e.xcretions. 

VOL.  II. 


It  is  frequently  attended  with  grlpings  j 
the  patient  is  weak,  makes  but  little 
urine,  has  a depreffed  pulfe,  a depraved 
appetite,  and  is  fomelimes  fcverifh.  In 
a diarrhoea  arifing  from  fliaip,  ferment- 
ing juices  in  the  priitiiE  via;,  which  acce- 
lerate the  perillaltic  motion  of  the.  intef- 
tines, the  firft  indication  is  to  difcharge 
the  ftimulating.  matter,  which  may  be 
perfeiSed  by  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubaib  in 
the  morning;  at  night  the  patient  may 
take  fifteen  drops  of  the  thebaic  timSlure, 
in  two  or  three  fpoonfiils  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon water : the  rhubarb  is  to  be  repeated 
till  the  loofenefs  abates,  which  is  gene- 
rally after  the  fecond  dofe. 

If  there  is  a faburra  of  ill-concofled  mat- 
ter in  the  ftomach,  a vomit  will  be  ne- 
ceflary,  of  ipecacuanha,  or  two  ounces  of 
its  tinflure.  If  the  diarrhoea  continues 
to  be  violent,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix 
aftringents  with  the  rhubarb.  If  it  pro- 
ceeds from  afuppreflTed  pcrfpirat.ion,  andif 
the  ftools  are  thin, and  the  patient  feverifl), 
firft  bleed,  and  then  give  emetics  with  a 
gentle  purge.  A bilious  diarrlioea  ought 
not  to  be  too  fuddenly  ftopped,  but  the 
humours  are  to  be  correfled  gradually  : 
for  which  purpofe  a fcruple  of  rhubarb 
fligbtly  tqafted,  with  a few  grains  of 
nitre,  is  very  ufeful.  Likewile  half  a 
dram  of  the  exprefftd  oil  of  nutmeg,  ei- 
ther alone,  or  mixed  with  a grain  of 
opium,  and  given  in  broth,  i.s  very  effi- 
cacious. The  humours  are  llkewi/e  cor- 
refled  with  thin  einulfions  of  almonds 
and  white  poppy  feeds,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  diacodium.  When  a tlianhcfea  is 
very  obftinate,  after  toafted  rliobarb  has 
been  given  for  fomedays,a  fweatftiould  be 
promoted,  with  a dram  of  new  Venice  trea- 
cle, and  twelve  grains  of  burnt  liartftiorn, 
calx  of  antimony  and  purified  nitre.  The 
patient’s  common  drink  may  be  decoft. 
alb.  with  folution  of  gum  arable  ; rice 
boiled  in  vvater,  with  a little  cinnamon  ; 
or  a decoflion  of  the  cort.  granat.  thefe 
may  be  made  palatable  With  fyrup  of 
orange-peel.  Clytters  are  likewife  often 
ferviceable. 

An  obftinate  diarrhoea,  accord.hig  to  Et- 
niuller,  is  to  be  cured  by  courle  of  vo- 
mits of  cuanha..  An  habitual  diar- 
rhoea is  greatly  relieved,  by  wearing  a 
flannel  fliirt,  and  keeping  tile  body  warm 
according  to  Wainwright. 

Thediarrhoea  of  children  isnot 
ped,  either  with  aftringents,  or 
for  the  aftringents  turn 
humours  towards  tlie  nc 
6 B 
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danger  the  life  of  the  clilW.  A.ncl  though 
narcotics  appeafe  the  feverity  of  the  tur- 
gefcent  humours  for  a time,  5'et  they  af- 
terwards break,  out  v^ith  greater  force. 
Befides,  opiates  are  too  powerful  for  the 
tender  conftitution  of  infants,  and  muft 
not  be  given  ’at  all,  or  with  the  iitmoft 
caution.  In  flight  cafes,  diafcurdium 
may  be  ventured  on,  to  five  or  li.'c  grains  : 
but  if  there  is  a fever,  it  cannot  be  given 
without  danger. 

Therefore,  the  heft  way  is  to  give  chalk, 
coral,  pearls,  and  the  like,  of  which  about 
half  a fcruple  is  a dofe  : after  which  the 
cure  may  be  completed  with  rhubarb, 
from  fix  grains  to  half  a fcruple  in  folu- 
tive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

In  dangerous  cafes,  a few  grains  of  the 
eleuther  bark  may.  be  added,  or  a dram 
of  the  extraffs  of  peruvian  bark  may  be 
dlflolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  mint',  or 
cinnamon  water,  and  given  from  one  to 
nine  drops,  every  three  or  four  hours. 
Exteinally  the  abdomen  may  be  anoint- 
ed with  expreffed  oil  of  nutmegs,  impreg- 
nated with  carminative  and  ftomachic 
oils.  The  niirfe  Ihould  (liun  the  cold  air, 
abitain  from  drinking  too  much,  and'ufe 
a temperate  diet. 

DIARTHROSTS,  in  anatomy,  a kind  of 
articulation]  or  jun£Iure  of  the  bones,  in 
which  there  is  a manifeft  motion.  See 
the  article  Articulation. 

The  diarthrofis  comprehends,  t.  The 
enarthrofis,  in  which,  the  head  of  one  of 
the  bones  is  received  into  a deep  cavity 
in  the  other,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the 
femur.  2.  Tire  arthrodia,  in  which  the 
head  of  one  of  the  bones  is  received  into 
a flighter  cavity  in  the  other,  as  in  the 
junflure  of  the  os  liumeri  with  the  fca- 
pula.  3,  The  ginglymus,  in  which  the 
bones  mutually  receive,  and  are  received 
by  one-another,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  humerus  and  cubitus. 
To  thefe,  Fallopius  adds  the  trochoides, 
in  which  the  motion  is  like  that  of  a 
wheel  about  its  axis,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the 
articulation  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
neck  with  the  fecoad  j and  to  all  thefe 
fome  of  tlie  modern  anatomifts  have  add- 
ed alfo  the  arnphiorthrolis,  a term  which 
comprehends  ail  thpft  juniSures-  pf  the 
bones  which  have  a manifeft  motion,  and 
which  differ  from  the  feveral  articula- 
tions now  defcribed,  either  in  regard  of 
their  figure,  or  the  motion  they  allow  of. 
See  the  articles  EnaRTHROSIS,  Ar- 
TH-RODiA,  Ginglymus,  &c, 

Dl,AK.y>  amppg  tiadsrs>  denotes  a day- 


ont 


book  containing  the  proceedings -of 
day.  See  the  article  Book. 

Diary  fever,  the  fame  with  an  ephemera 
S^e  the  article  Ephemera. 


DIASCHISM,  among  niui;, 

cians,  denotes  thd  difference  between  iIk 
comma  and  enharmonic  diefis,  commonly 
called  the  leffer  comma.  See  the  artick 
Comma  and  Die.sis. 


DIASCORDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a cele. 
bratcd  compofition  fo  called  from  fcor. 
dmm.  one  of  its  ingredients.  It  is  other, 
wife  termed  confeSlio  fracaforii,  and  ij 
.thus  direfled  by  the  college. 

Take  of  cinnamon  and  caffia-wood,„ 
each  half  an  ounce  ; of  true  I'cordiniil 
one  ounce;  of  Cretan  ditta'ny,  tormentii 
biftort,  galbannm,  and  gum  arable,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; of  ftorax,  four  drams 
and  an  half ; of  opium,  and  feeds  of 
fbrrel,  of  each  one  dram  and  an  half,  of 
gentian,  half  an  ounce;  of  ameiicae 
bole,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  ofieinnian 
fealed  earth,  half  an  ounce;  of  long  pep. 
per  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drams ; of 
clarified  honey,  two  pounds  and  a lialfj 
of  fugar  of  rofes,  one  pound;  of  gene, 
rous  canary,  eight  ounces  ; make  inloi 
eledluary.  See  the  article  Electuary, 
It  is  excellent  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes,  and 
a great  ftrengthener  both  of  the  ftomack 
and  bowels.  Niirfes  frequently  give  chd- 
dren  this  medicine  to  make  them  fleepi 
but  the  pradtice  is  very  detrimental,  and 
generally  the  caufe  of  many  dil'orders,is 
it  keeps  them  too  coftive.  It  is  allbuM 
againft  the  plague,  and  to  prevent  puirt. 
fadlion. 

DIASEBESTEN,  in  pharmacy,  a fofi 
purgative  cleftuary,  whereof  febeftensan 
the  principal  ingredients.  Theotherin- 
gredients  are  prunes,  tamarinds,  juicei 
of  iris,  anguria  and  mercurialis,  peni. 
dies,  Ample  diaprunum,  violet  feeds,  and 
diagrydium.  It  is  good  in  remitting  and 
continued  fevers,  &e. 

DIASENNA,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  a 
medicine  in  which  fenna  is  the  priiicipil 
ingredient. 

The  other  ingredients  are  fugar-candjf, 
cinnamon,  lapis  lazuli,  filk,  cloves,  ga- 
Ian ga- minor,  black  peper,  nardus  in- 
dica,  feed  of  bafilicura,  flowers  of  cloves, 
cardamoms,  faffron,  ginger,  zedoary,S«. 
This  elefluary  is  taken  againft  raelan- 
choly  and  fpleen,  and  againft  dif"'’" 
arifmg  from  an  atrabilis. 

DIASIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a fellivil 
kept  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Jupiter  tin 
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diastasis,  a term  ufed  by  antient  phy- 
^fi'cians  for  a'  dittention  of  the  mufcles,  or 
reparation  of  the  bones. 

DIASTEM,  among  antient  mu- 

^ficians,  the  Amt  ith  what  the  moderns 
call  interval.  See  Interval. 
jyliificians  divide  intervals  into  two  kinds  5 
one  of  them  is  called  fyfte'm,  which  is  to 
contain,  at  leaft,  two  intervals  in  the  dia- 
tonic kind  of  inufic;  but  in  the  enharmo- 
nic, it  contains  more  ; the  other,  which 
they  call  diaftem,  is  a merp  fimple  in- 
terval. . 

diastole,  Jiac-sAv,  among  phyficians, 
lignifies  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  au- 
ricles, and  arteries  ; and  hands  oppofed 
to  the  fyftole,  or  contraftion  of  the  fame 
parts.  See  SYSTOLE  and  Heart. 

Many  are  the  opinions  of  authors  con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  the  diaftole  of  the  heart ; 
but  the  molt  probable  one  feeras  to  be  that' 
of  Dr.  Drake,  who  attributes  it  to  the 
operation  of  the  air  in  the  lungs;  which, 
expanding  the  pulmonary  arteries  anti 
veins,  afts  like  the  drawing  of  the  em- 
bolus of  a pump  ; and  as  this  enlarge- 
ment, which  is  very  confiderable,  makes 
way  for  the  blood  to  circulate,  fo  the  con- 
traflion  of  the  heart  a6ls  like  the  preffiire 
of  the  atmofphere  upon  the  furface  of 
water,  compelling  it  to  flow  where  the 
reliftanceis lead.  See  Circulation.  ■ 
Thus  a paflage  is  opened  for  the  blood 
to  pafs  irom  the  right  ventricle  to  the 
left,  through  the  lungs  ; and  at  the  fame 
time,  by  emptying  the  right  ventricle, 
facilitates  the  fyllole,  whereby  the  blood 
is  protruded  from  the  left  ventriclh. 
Diastole,  in  grammar,  a figure  of  pro- 
fody,  whereby  a fyllable  naturally  Ihort 
is  made  long!  fuch  is  the  firft  fyllable 
of  Priamides,  in  the  following  verfe  of 
' Virgil. 

kk  Priamides : nihil  S tibi,  amice, 
reliSum. 

This  figure  is  ufed  either  out  of  mere 
poetic  licence,  without  any  ncceffity  for 
fo  doing,  or  through  neceffity,  for  the 
fake  of  the  verfe  ; as  when  three  or  more 
ilmrt  fyllables  follow  each  other  in  hexa- 
meter verfe. 

DlASTYLE,  in  the  antient  architeflure, 
an  edifice,  where  the  columns  ftand  at 
Inch  a diliance  one  from  another,  that 
eight  modules,  or  four  diameters,  are 
allowed  for  the  intercolumniation. 
DIASYRMUS,  Jiao-upiwo?,  in  rhetoric,  a 
kind  of  hyperbole,  being  an  exaggeration 
offoipelow,  ridiculous  thing. 
WATESSARON,  among  an- 


tient muficians,  a concord,  or  harmoni- 
cal  interval,  compofed  of  a greater  tone, 
a lefs  tone,  and  one  greater  femi  tone  : 
its  proportion  in  nunrbers  is  as  4 : 3,  See 
the  article  Concord. 

Diatessaron,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of 
a compofition  fo  called,  from  the  four 
ingredients  it  comprehends  i it  is  pre- 
pared thus. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  bay-berries,  myrrh, 
and  roots  of  birthwort,  of  each  two  oun- 
ces ; of  honey,  two  pounds  ; mix  them 
into  jn  elefluary.  This,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  (havings  of  ivory,  two  ounces, 
is  entitled  diapente,  or  a compofition  of 
five  ingredients. 

This  medicine  was  at  firft  entered  in  the 
college  difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
theriaca.  Quincy  recommends  it  as  a 
medicine  of  great  importance  in  the  dif- 
eafes  of  cattle.  It  is  alfo  ufed  againft  the 
fling  of  venomous  beafts,  epileplies,  con- 
vulfions,  &c. 

DIATONIC,  an  epithet  given  to  rnufic, 
as  jt  proceeds  by  tones  and  femi-tones, 
both  afeending  and  defeending.  See  the 
articles  Music  and  Genus. 

The  greek  authors  divide  the  genera  or 
kinds  of  mufic  into  diatonic,  chromatic, 
and  enharmonic.  See  the  articles  Chro- 
matic and  Enharmonic. 

Diatonic  mufic,  according  to  Niconiia- 
chus  and  others,  allows  of  three  degrees, 
the  greater  tone,  lefs  tone,  and  femi-tone. 
See  the  article  Tone. 

. Hence  diatonic  mufic  appears  the  moll 
natural,  and  of  confequence  the  moft  an- 
tient. In  the  diatonic  mufic,  there  is  a 
tone  between  every  two  notes  in  the  fcale, 
except  mi,  fa,  and,  as  the  French  term 
it,77  and  ut,  where  there  is  only  a greater 
femi-tone.  The  diatonic  genus  was  by 
the  antients  divided  into  two  fpecies,  the 
molle  and  the  intenfum.  The  laft  is  in 
daily  praftice.  It  is  commonly  faid  to 
confift  of  two  tones  and  a femi-tone  ; but 
to  fpeak  exaftly,  it  confifts  of  a femi-tone 
ibajor,  a tone  minor,  and  a tone  major. 

DIATONICO-DIATONICO,  according 
to  Zarlin,  is  the  pure  and  natural  dia- 
tonic genus,  or  when  the  progrefs  of  the 
notes  is  B quarre  or  B natural,  in  which 
not  one  of  the  founds  is  the  leaft  altered, 
Such  is  the  plain  chant  of  the  church. 

DIATRAGACANTH,  in  pharmacy,  a 
name  applied  to  certain  powders,  where- 
of gum  tragacanth  is  the  pTincipal  in- 
gredient ; of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  cold  and  the  hot : the  cold  is  direfted 
thus : take  of  gum  tragacaptb,  two 
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ouncts  ; of  gum  arable,  an  ounce  and 
two  drams  ; of  ftaich,  half  an  ounce  ; of 
liquorice,  and  the  feeds  of  melons  and 
white  poppies,  of  each  two  drains  ; of 
fogar-candy,  thiee  ounces  : mix  them  into 
a powder.  This  is  frequintly  preferibed 
in  heflical  heats,  in  choleric  conftitutions, 
in  diltempers  of  the  bread,  in  llranguries, 
heat  of  urine,  and  the  pungency  of  vene- 
real gleets. 

Powder  of  hot  diatragacanth  is  compofed 
of  gum  tragacanth,  cinnamon,  hyfl’op, 
almonds,  linleed,  fenugreek,  liquorice, 
and  ginger.  It  is  good  againft  afthmas, 
to  promote  expefloration,  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  and  affift  digeflion.  ■ 

DIAUGOPHRAGMIA,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a genus  of  folfils  of  the  order  of 
feptarise,  whofe  partition.',  or  fepta,  con- 
fift  of  fpar  with  an  admixture  of  cryfial. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies.  i. 
A red  kind,  with  brownifli-yellow  par- 
titions. a.  .A  brownilh-yellow  kind, 
wiih  whitilli  partitions.  3.  A bluilh- 
wliite  kind,  with  ftraw-coloured  parti- 
. tions. 

DIAULODROMI,  SieuXoJpoiWsi,  in  anti- 
quity, in  appellation  given  to  fuch  racers 
as  palling  round  the  meta,  or  goal,  re- 
tinned  to  the  career,  or  place  of  ftarting, 
before  the  race  was  finilhed. 

DIAZEUCTIC,  or  DiEZEucTic  tone, 
in  the  antient  greek  mufic,  a tone  which 
disjoined  two  fourths,  one  of  each  fide  of 
it ; and  which,  being  joined  to  either, 
made  a fifth  : this,  in  their  mufic,  was 
from  mefe  io  parmefe  ; that  is,  from  our 
A to  B : fuppoling  mi  to  ftand  in  B fub 
mi,  they  allowed  to  their  diezeuftic  tone, 
which  is  our  la  mi,  the  proportion  of  9 : 8, 
as  being  the  unalterable  difference  of  the 
dlapente  and  the  diateffaron.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Diapente,  &c. 

DIBBLE,  among  gardeners,  the  name  of 
the  tool,  or  forked  flick,  wherewith  tliey 
fet  plants. 

DICE,  among  gameflers,  certain  cubical 
pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  marked  with  dots 
on  each  of  their  faces,  Tiom  one  to  fix, 
according  to  the  number  of  faces. 
Sharpers  have  feveral  ways  of  falfifying 
dice.  I.  By  flicking  a hog’s  briftle  in 
them,  fo  as  to  make  the.m  run  high  or 
low,  as  they  pleafe.  2.  By  drilling  and 
loading  them  with  quicklilver  j which 
cheat  is  found  out  by  holding  them  gently 
by  two  .diagonal  corners  ; for  if  falle,  the 
heavy  fides  will  turn  always  down.  2, 
By  filing  and  rounding  them.  But  all 
thsfe  ways  fall  far  Ihort  of  the  art  of  the 


dice- makers  ; fome  of  whom  are  fofc 
trous  this  way,  that  your  fliarpingoau' 
fters  will  give  any  money  for  thetn  - ' 
Dice  formerly  paid  53.  every  pair  imp,), 
ed,  with  an  additional  duty  of  4s.9_tij 
for  every  20  s.  value  upon  oath ; but'aii 
now  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

DICPIOTOMY,  a term  ufed  byaftro^^ 
niers  for  that  phafis,  or  appearance  it 
the  moon,  wherein  file  is  biflefied,  .g 
fliews  jnft  half  her  diik.  Intiiisiitm, 
tion  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  in  a quadrij 
afpeft,  or  to  be  in  her  quadrature. 

Dichotomy,  in  botany,  a term  nfedi, 
exprefs  that  divifion  of  the  branches  wta 
we  fee  in  the  mifletoe,  and  in  the  gteata 
part  of  the  fea  fucus’s,  in  which  eacl 
branch  is  divided  into  two. 

DICKER,  dicr'a,  in  old  writers,  denolii 
the  quantity  of  ten  hides  of  fkins,  wlitn. 
of  twenty  made  a laft  : alfo  ten  pair  c( 
gloves,  ten  b.ars  of  iron,  and  the  like, an 
fometimes  exprefled  liy  the  term  dicker 

DICROTUS,  among  antient  phyficiaiis, a 
rebounding  pulle,  or  one  which  belli 
double.  See  the  article  Pulse. 

This  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  lign  ofn 
approaching  htemorrhage  ; which  my 
beexpefted  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  tin 
dicrotus  happens  at  every  fecond  or  third 
pulfation  ; in  two  days,  if  at  every  eight; 
in  three  days,  if  at  every  fixteenth ; and 
in  four  days,  if  only  at  every  thirtieilii 
or  thirty-fecond  pulfation. 

DICTAMNUS,  DITTANY,  in  botany,  a 
, genus  of  the  decandria-monogynia  clih 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confiltsof 
five  ovato-lanceolaied,  accuminated,  at. 
guiculated,  and  unequal  petals  ; threeof 
which  are  turned  upwards,  and  two  are 
placed  obliquely  at  the  fides:  the  fniitis 
compofed  of  fivecapfules,  growing  toge- 
ther by  their  infides  ; they  arecompreffed, 
accuminated,  diftant  at  the  top,  and  lorn- 
ed’ of  two  valves:  the  feeds  are  mime, 
rous,  and  turbinated.  See  plate  LXXU, 
fig-  5-  . 

The  antients  have  recorded  almoftmin 
cles  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant  in  lie 
cure  of  wounds,  and  in  the  prevention 
of  mifehief  from  venomous  bites  1 they 
fell  us,  that  even  the  beafts  were  inforii' 
ed  of  -its  virtues  on  thefe  occalions,  am 
had  recourfe  to  it  when  hurt : theygavt 
it  alfo  to  promote  the  menfes,  and  It 
affift  delivery,  in  the  expelling  of  thefe. 
cundines,  and  in  malignant  fevers  iwra 
us  it  is  wholly  out  of  ufe,  except  as  a 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  officinal  com 
|)ofltiona.  ..  :• 
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The  white  dittany-root,  which -we  call 
fraxinella  in  the  lliops,  is  accounted  car- 
diac, uterine*  and  alexipharmic. 

dictate,  diSamen,  among  fchoolmen, 

^amotion,  or  fuggeaion 'of  a man’s  con- 
fcience,  contrary  to  which  if  any  a£Iion 
is  performed,  it  is  properly  termed  a 
bad  one,  even  if  the  confequences  Ihould 
prove othervvife.  See  Conscience. 

Dictate,  diBata,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fchpols 
for  the  leflure  of  a mailer,  which  the 
fcholars  takedown  in  writing:  whence 
this  a6l  of  the  mailer  is  termed  diilat- 

DIC^ATOR,  in  the  policy  of  the  aniient 
Romans,  a magillrate'  invelled  with  fo- 
vereign  and  even  arbitrary  power. 

He  had  power  of  life  and  death  j alfo  to 
raife  or  dilband  troops,  make  war  or 
peace,  and  that  without  the  confent  either 
pf  the  fenate  or  people,  or  being  account- 
able for  his  proceedings.  He  was  eleiSled 
hyoneof  the  confuls  in  the  night-time 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  common-wealth, 
and  no  where  elfe ; and  the  ordinary  du. 
ration  of  his  office  was  only  for  fix 
months,  during  which  time  all  other  ma- 
gihracies  cealed,  the  trihunelliip  ex- 
cepted. Whenever  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, he  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lie- 
tors,  or  double  the  number  allowed  a 
conful.  However,  notwithllanding  all 
this  power,  he  could  nor  go  out  of  Italy, 
or  even  ride  on  horfeback  dining  a march, 
without  leave  from  the  people. 

This  office  was  accounted  the  fafeguard 
of  the  commonwealth  for  four  hundred 
years  together,  till  Sylla  and  Caefar,  by 
alToming  the  title  of  perpetual  diflators, 
converted  it  into  tyranny,  and  rendered 
the  very  name  odious. 

DICTION,  the  phrafe,  elocution,  or  llile 
of  a writer,  or  fpeakcr. 

It  is  required  that  the  diftion,  or  lan- 
guage, of  an  orator,  Ihould  be  pure,  pro- 
per to  the  fubjefl,  rich  without  affedla- 
lion,  ftrong  and  clofe  without  diinefs, 
and  fiiitable  to  the  perfon,  time,  place, 
and  audience.  In  tragedy,  the  didlion 
is  accounted  the  fourth  elfential  part ; and 
though  it  is  of  the  lealt  importance  of 
any  of  the  other  elfentials,  yet  fpecial 
caremullbe  taken  that  every  paffion  fpeak 
in  its  peculiar  diflion.  It  is  obferved, 
that  the  diSion  of  the  Italians  abounds 
loo  much  with  llirewd  woids,  querks, 
and  quibbles  ; and  even  the  French  are 
charged  with  the  like  fault  in  their  dic- 
tion. Some  authors  are,  again,  thought 
fo  prepglteroully  fond  of  jocofe  and  face- 
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tious  repartees,  and  ludicrous  fentences, 
that  they  have  indulged  this  affeclatioa 
to  a fault ; whence  arofe  that  fort  of  dic- 
tion commonly  called  burlefque,  of  which 
the  French  have  afforded  us  a fpecimen 
in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Scarron. 

DICTIONARY,  a colleflion,  or  cata- 
logue,  of  all  the  words  of  a language, 
art,  fcience,  Sfc.  with  their  explanations, 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  moll  antient  diaionaries  forthe  latin 
tongue,  are  that  called  Papias,  compiled 
by  Solomon,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and 
brfhop  of  Coiillance,  who  lived  about  the 
year  1409;  another  compiled  in  1496, 
called  Gemma  Vccabulorum  ; a third, 
called  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  five 
Clericorurp,  printed  in  folio,  at  London, 
.in  the  year  1499,  by  P.ichard  Pynfon  : 
this  work  confilled  only  of  one  part, 
which  exhibited  the  englii'h  words  before 
the  latin,  being  dellitute  both  of  the  latin 
and  hilloricai  parts:  but  tiiefe  defefts 
were  liipplied  by  a diclionary  which  was 
printed  at  London  in  quarto  in  the  year 
1516,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  entitled, 
Ortus  Vocabulorum  alphabetico  ordine 
fere  omnia  qum  in  Catholico,  Breviloqnio, 
Cornucopia,  Gemma  Vocabulorum',  at- 
q'ue  medulla  grammaticae  ponuntur,  cum 
vernaculae  linguae  Anglicanse  expofitione, 
continens.  The  moll  celebrated  old  latin 
diflionary,  is  thatof  Ambrofe  Calepinei 
a hermit  of  St.  Auguftine,  at  Bergamo, 
and  fon  of  the  count  Calepin.  The  itioft 
noted  old  diflionaries  in  englifn  and  latin 
are  thofe  of  Cooper,  Holyoake,  and 
Gouldman  : among  the  modern  ones,  Lit- 
tleton, Cole,  &c.  but  that  of  Ainfworth 
merits  moll  confideration,  as  being  agree- 
able to  its  title,  Thefaurus  linguse  La- 
tinm  compendiarius.  The  laft  edition* 
of  this  book  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  Samuel  Patrick,  L.  L.  D. 

For  tlw  Greek,  themofl  noted  diflionaries 
are  thofe  of  Stephens,  Scapula,  Schrivelius, 
Hedericiis,  &c.  For  the  Englilh  there  are 
feveral  diilionaries,  but  that  of  the  moft 
authority  is  Johnlbn’s.  The  moft  cele- 
brated hilloiical  diftionary  is  that  pf  Mr. 
Bayle,  in  rwo  volumes  folio,  entitled,  an 
hilloricai  and  critical  difiionary.  The 
philofophica)  diflionary  of  greateft  note, 
is  that  oi  Chauvinus  ; for  commerce,  that 
of  Savary  ; for  law,  thuieof  Caivinusand 
Jacob : and  among  the  diflionaries  of 
arts  aiiii  fcience's,  may  be  reckoned  thofe 
or  Harris  and  Chambers. 

In  the  French,  the  molt  wmrthy  of  notice 
among  works  of  this  nature  are  the  dic- 
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tionary  of  Trevoux,  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedic. 

A performance  of  this  kind  being  a digeft 
of  the  body  of  learning,  or,  rather,  of 
general  knowledge,  is  thought  capable 
of  being  made  univerfally  iifeful  and  in- 
ftruftive ; and  as  the  objefts  of  our  know- 
ledge grow  daily  more  numerous,  and 
improvements  in  arts  and  fciences  are 
continually  made,  a work  of  tliis  kind  is 
continually  capable  of  new  improvements. 
It  is  farther  advanced,  that,  befides  pre- 
venting, in  fome  meafure,  the  neceflity 
and  expence  of  a multitude  of  books, 
which  too  frequently  retard  rather  than 
promote,  and  bewilder  rather  than  guide 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  there  is  no 
form  or  method  of  writing  foadvantage- 
oully  difpofed  to  propagate  knowledge 
through  the  body  of  a people,  or  that 
can  be  made  to  comprehend  fo  great  a 
part  of  the  circle  of  learning,  and  fo  well 
anfwerthe  purpofes  of  a library,  as  a dic- 
tionary of  this  nature.  The  writers  of 
a diftionary  of  arts  and  fciences,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  obfervation  of  certain 
laws  concerning  property ; never  pre- 
tending to  build  upon  their  own  founda- 
tion, or  treat  at  their  own  expence,  being 
privileged  to  raife  contributions  for  the 
public  fervice  wherever  they  can.  In 
effefil,  their  quality  as  diflionarifts,  or 
eolleftors,  give  them  a title  to  every  thing 
that  may  fuit  their  purpofe,  without 
rendering  them  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  plagiarifm.  See  more  relating  to  the 
nature,  charaSer,  and  office  of  a di£li- 
onary,  in  the  introduSl'ton, 

DICTUM,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  an 
arbitrament  or  award ; and  hence  the 
term  di6tores  is  ufed  for  arbitrators.  . 

Dictum  de  kenelworth,  was  an  award 
between  king  Henry  III.  and  his  barons 
and  others  who  had  been  in  arms  againft 
him,  wherein  was  contained  a compofi- 
tion  of  thofe  that  had  forfeited  their  ellates 
in  the  rebellion.  It  was  fo  called,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  made  at  Kenelworth 
caftle  in  Warwickffiire. 

DIDACTIC,  or  Didactical,  in  the 
ffhools,  fignifies  the  manner  of  fpeaking, 
or  writing,  adapted  to  teach  or  explain 
the  nature  of  things. 

DIDAPPER,  in  ornithology,  the  fame 
with  the  dob-chick,  afpeciesof  colymbus. 

DIDELPHIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  qua- 
drupeds, of  the  order  of  the  glires,  the 
charaffers  of  which  are  thefe  : there  are 
two  obtufe  and  four  conical  fore-teeth,  in 
the  upper  jaw } thofe  of  the  lower  jaw 


are  eight,  and  very  fmall ; and  the  do*, 
teeth,  in  each  jaw,  are  three  in  niimC 
To  this  genus  belong  theopoffum, 
african  rat.  " 

DIDYNAMIA,  J.-fi/va/zia,  in  the  linnj., 
fyftera  of  botany,  a very  comprehenfit 
dais  of  plants,  the  fourteenth  in  ordE,' 
the  eflential  charaSeriftic  of  which  is  t|i ! 
there  are  four  fiibulated  ftamina,  infttJj 
into  the  tube  of  the  flower,  two  whereof 
are  fliorter  than  the  others,  and  phcej 
together ; the  antherae  being  comLnl 
hid  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower,  and 
connivent  in  pairs.  It  has  its  namefroin 
the  two  longer  ftamina  being  ffippoy 
more  efficacious  in  fecundating  the  feed) 
than  the  reft  ; and  as  the  genera  belonj! 
ing  to  it  are  very  numerous,  they  hajj 
been  divided  into  two  feries  or  orders 
under  the  names  of  gymnorpermia  and 
angiofpermia  ; the  latter  having,  and  ibe 
former  wanting  a pericarpium,  or  feed, 
veflel.  See  the  article  Botany. 

To  this  genus  belong  baum,  germander 
lavender,  thyme,  hetony,  mint,  bafi|| 
fox  glove,  bear’s-breech,  fife.  ’ 

DIE,-  in  afchiteflure,  the  fame  with  dye, 
See  the  article  Dye. 

Die,  in  geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Dauphiny,  fituated  on  Ike 
river  Drome,  twenty-two  miles  foutliof 
Grenoble:  eaft  long.  5°  10',  north  hi, 
44°  50'- 

DIEGEM,  a town  of  the  auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Brabant,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Bruflels  ; eaft  long, 
4°  zo',  and  north  Ipt.  51®. 

DIEM  CLAUSET  EXTREMUM,  a wrlttlisl 
formerly  ilTued  out  of  the  chancery  to  tke 
efeheatorof  the  county,  upon  thedealhof 
any  of  the  king’s  tenants  in  capite,  tom- 
quire  by  a jury  ofwhatlands  he  died  feifed, 
of  what  value,  and  who  was  the  next  heir 
to  him : and  on  the  heir’s  coming  of 
age,  he  was  to  fue  livery  of  his  land  out 
of  the  king’s  hands. 

DIEPE,  a port-town  of  France,  fituated 
on  the  britifli  channel,  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Rouen,  and  oppofite  to  the  port 
of  Rye  in  England:  eaft  long.  1°  ij', 
and  north  lat.  49®  55'. 

DIEPHOLT,  a city  of  Weftphalia,  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dummer-lake,  thirty-five  miles  fouthof 
Bremen  ; eaft  long.  8®,  north  lat.  53®, 
It  is  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Great  Britaiu, 
as  eleftor  of  Hanover. 

DIER,  or  Dyer.  See  the  article  Dybr, 

DIERVILLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-  monogynia  elafs  of  plants ; the 

flower 
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Slower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  with  an 
oftbilabiated  limb,  whereof  the  upp^ 
linis  again  divided  into  two,  and  the 
under  one  into  three  fegments ; the  fruit 
is  an  oval  capfule  furrounded  by  the  cup, 
Lith  only  one  cell,  wherein  are  contained 

Seat  many  very  fmall  oval  feeds. 

dies,  day,  in  chronology.  See  Day. 
■n,Es  in  common  law,  are  of  two  kinds, 

dies  iuridici,  and  non  juridici. 

Diesjuridici,  or  Fasti,  are  all  days 
wherein  juftice  is  adminiftred  in  court. 

Dies  non  juridici,  opNefasti,  are  all 
Sundays  in  the  year,  and,  in  eafter  term, 
thefeaftofafcenfion  of  our  Lord;  in  tri- 
nity term,  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the 
baptifti  in  michaelmas  term,  the  feaft 
of  all  faints  and  all  fouls  ; and  in  hilary 
terra,  the  purification  of  the  blelTed 

'’'‘■gin-  . , . f r 

Dies  datus,  is  a day,  or  time  of  refpite, 
siven  by  the  court  to  the  defendant  in  a 

caufc.  .n  1 f r 

Dies  MARCHiiE,  was  the  day  of  congrefs, 

or  meeting  of  the  Englilh  and  Scotch,  an- 
nually appointed  to  be  held  on  the  mar- 
ches, or  borders,  in  order  to  adjuft  all 
differences  between  them. 

DIESIS,  in  mufic,  is  the  divifion  pf  a tone 
lefs  than  a femi-tone ; or,  an  interval  con- 
fiding of  a lefs  or  imperfefl  femi-tone. 
Diefis  is  the  fmalleft  and  fofteft  change  or 
inflexion  of  the  voice  imaginable ; it  is 
called  a feint,  exprelTed  thus  X,  by  a St. 
Andrew’s  crofs,  or  laltier.  Ariftotle  calls 
diefes  the  elements  of  the  voice,  as  letters 
arc  thofe  of  difcourfe.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Arillotlc’s  diefes  were  different 
from  ours;  and  we  find  Vitruvius,  and 
all  the  greek  authors,  exprefsly  make  the 
diefis  a quarter  of  a tone  : but  the  Py- 
thagoreans, who  are  held  inventors  of  the 
name  diefis,  did  not  make  it  fo  fmall  : 
they  only  divided  the  tone  into  two  un- 
equal parts ; and  they  called  the  lelfer 
dielis,  which  we  call  a lelfer  femi-tone  ; 
and  the  greater,  which  we  call  the  greater 
femi-tone,  they  called  apotome.  See  the 
article  Afotome. 

But  in  aftertimes,  when  the  tone  came 
to  be  divided  into  three  or  four  parts,  the 
name  diefis  was  retained  to  them  all. 

The  haimonical  diefis  is  the  difference 
Between  a greater  and  a lefs  femi-tone. 
Diefes  are  divided  into  three  kinds  ; the 
lelfer  enharmonical  diefis,  or  fimple  diefis, 
marked  by  a Angle  crofs,  which  raifes 
the  note  following  two  commas,  or  about 
a quarter  of  a tone,  and  is  the  leaft  in- 
terval that  is  fling  5 and  nsver  more  than 


two  are  found  together  in  whatever  ge- 
nus ; nor  are  thofe  two  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  chromatic  or  double  diefis,  denoted 
by  a double  crofs,  raifes  the  note  follow- 
ing by  a lelfer  ferni-tone,  or  four  com- 
mas, which  is  the  common  diefis.  The 
greater  enhafmonicaj  diefis,  denoted  by 
a triple  crofs,  raifes  the  following  note 
fix  or  feven  commas,  or  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a tone, 

DIEST,  a town  of  the  auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Brabant,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Demer,  fifteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Louvain  : eaft  long.  5°,  and 
north  lat.  ji®  5'. 

DIET,  diaia,  Jiadct,  in  medicine,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  comprehends  the  whole  re- 
gimen, or  rule  of  life,  with  regard  to  the 
fix  non-naturals,  air,  meats  and  drinks, 
Deep  and  watching,  motion  and'reft,  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  retentions  and  excre- 
tions. See  the  article  Regimen,  fife. 
The  more  accurate  writers,  however,  re- 
ftrain  the  term  diet  to  what  regards  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  or  folid  aliments  and 
drinks.  See  Food  and  Drink. 

The  principal  and  moll  general  aliment 
is  bread,  whereof  the  cruft  is  efteemed 
moll  eaiy  of  digellion,  the  crum  being 
more  oily  and  heavy.  Pulfe  of  all  kinds 
nourilli  much,  but  are  heavy,  windy,  and 
vifeous,  and,  confequently,  are  apt  to 
caufe  obllruftions.  Rice,  barley,  and 
oats,  properly  prepared,  are  nouriflring, 
emollient,  and  reftorative.  Nuts,  al- 
monds, and  chefnuts  are  full  of  a nou- 
rilhing  oil,  but  are  hard  of  digellion. 
Fruits,  which  are  pulpy  and  tart,  abound 
with  water,  and  are  refrefhing,  moiften- 
ing,  and  fedative,  appeafing  the  too  rapid 
motions  of  the  blood,  quenching  thirft, 
and  digefting  eafily  t fuch  are  ftraw- 
berries,  goofeberries,  currants,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  and  apples.  Thefe  fhould 
be  eaten  ripe,  and  in  a fraall  quantity  at 
once;  and  the  bell  way  of  all  is  to  eat 
them  boiled  or  baked,  as  being  windy. 
Pot-lierbs  are  lefs  nourilhing  than  the 
farinaceous  or  mealy  fubftances.  Lettuce, 
fuccory,  forrel,  purllain,  are  cooling  and 
refrefliing  ; artichoaks,  cellery,  creffes, 
afparagus,  and  parfley,  are  a little  heat- 
ing ; and  truffles,  champignons,  garlic, 
ftiallots,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  muf- 
tard,  £fc.  heat  very  much. 

Of  animal  fubftances  ufed  in  diet,  the 
flefh  of  young  animals  is  preferred  to  that 
of  old  ones' : and  the  flelh  of  wild  ani-s 
mals  is  faid  to  be  lighter,  and  more  eafily 
digefted,  than  that  of  tame, 

Liquid 
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Liquid  aliments  are  milk,  eggs,  choco-  Diet-drinSs,  a form  in  phyfic,  includi 
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late,  foupF,  and  broths.  Milk  is  good 
for  weak  perfons,  whofe  ftomach  is  lan- 
guid, and  for  children  ; new  laid  eggs 
jiield  very  good  nourilhment,  are  eafy  of 
digeftion,  and  agree  with  old  people,  and 
•thofe  of  an  exhaufted  body.  Chocolate 
is  a very  agreeable  and  nourifliing  liquor  ; 
it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  reftores  ■ the 
body,  helps  the  digeftion,  and  foftens 
fliarp  humours ; and  confequently  is  very 
proper  for  perfons  of  a weak  ftomach. 
See  Egg,  Chocolate,  &c. 

As  to  drinks,  wine,  taken  too  freely,  is 
prejudicial ; but,  taken  with  moderation, 
it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  aflIttB  di- 
geftion. That  malt  liquor  is  accounted 
beft,  which  is  fpecificaily  lighted,  and 
not  faturated  with  tod  grofs  a fubftance, 
as  palling  morefreelythrough  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  by 
urine:  for  as  to  all  thick,  muddy,  heavy, 
and  ftale-beer,  not  fufficiently  boiled,  it 
offends  the  head,  generates  wind,  ob- 
ftrudlions,  -the  ftrangury,  afthma,  and 
colic.  See  Wine,  Beer,  Cyder,  Sfr. 
Tea  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengthens 
and  clears  the  ftomach,  and  helps  digef- 
tion. Coffee,  taken  after  dinner,  helps 
digeftion,  and  allays  the  fumes  of  wine. 
Moderately  taken,  it  thins  the  blood  and 
humours ; but  its  excefs  agitates  the 
blood,  caufes  watching,  and  occalions 
hsemorrhages. 

From  this  view  of  the  materials  of  diet, 
it  appears,  that  the  beft  way  to  preferve 
health,  is  to  live  upon  plain  fimple  foods, 
lightly  feafoned,  and  in  a quantity  agree- 
able to  the  age,  ftrength  of  the  ftomach, 
fex,  conftitution,  and  chiefly  to  what  .na- 
ture has  by  experience  been  found  to  re- 
quire. Hunger  Ihews  the  beft  time  of 
eating,  as  thirtt  does  of  drinking.  Per- 
fons who  find  no  inconvenience  from  din- 
ing and  flipping  every  day,  need  not 
change  their  manner  of  -life  ; and,  in 
youth,  fomething  taken  between  meals 
is  not  amifs.  When  a perfon  is  much 
fatigued,  and  his  fpirits  diflipated,  it  is 
proper  to  reft  before  eating;  and,  in  cafes 
of  diftrefs  and  forrow,  the  food  Ihould  be 
very  light,  and  fmall  in  quantity.  In 
fummer,  when  the  fpirits  and  fluid  parts 
are  apt  to  evaporate,  the  diet  Ihould  be 
moift,  cooling,  and  eafy  of  digeftion,  to 
repair  the  lofs  with  the  greater  fpeed  ; 
whereas,  in  winter,  the  ftomach  will  ad- 
mit of  more  folid  and  heating  aliments. 
See  the  articles  Flesh,  Frvit,  BUT- 
TER, Milk,  Sff. 


all  the  medicated  wines,  ales,  and  wliev 
uftd  in  chronic  cafes.  They  require  , 


courfe  or  continuation  to  anfwer 
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tention  of  moment.  In  all  acute  cafe 
they  are  of  no  ufe,  but  where  the  difo,. 
der  of  a conftitution  is  gradually 
gained  upon,  much  help  may  he  had  from 
this  quarter. 

Diet,  or  Dyet,  in  matters  of  policy,  ij 
ufed  for  the  general  affemblyof  the  dale- 
or  circles  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  an! 
of  Poland,  to  deliberate  and  concert 
meafures  proper  to  be  taken  for  theeoorl 
of  the  public. 

The  general  diet  of  the  empire  is  ufuall; 
held  at  Ratilbon  : it  conlifts  of  the  eml 
peror,  the  nine  elefifors,  and  the  eccleS. 
aftical  princes ; the  archhiHiopi, 

blfhops,  abbots,  and  abbeffes ; the  fecu. 
lar  princes,  who  are  dukes,  marquelTes 
counts,  vifcounts,  or  barons  ; and  the  re. 
prefenfatiyes  of  the  imperial  cities.  It 
meets  on  the  emperor’s  fummons,  anil 
any  of  the  princes  may  fend  their  depn. 
ties  thither  in  their  Head,  The  diet  makes 
laws,  raifes  taxes,  determines  differences 
between  the  feveral  princes  and  llatci, 
and  can  relieve  the  fubjefts  from  the  op. 
preffions  of  their  fovereigns. 

The  diet  of  Poland,  or  the  affemblyot 
the  ftates,  conlifts  of  the  fenate  and  ile. 
puties,  or  reprefentatives  of  every  palati- 
nate or  county  and  city,  and  meet  uftrally 
every  two  years,  and  oftener-,  upon  extra- 
ordinary occalions,  if  fummoned  by  the 
king,  or,  in  his  abfence,  by  the  arch- 
billiop  of  Gnefria,  The  general  diet  of 
Poland  fits  but  fix  weeks,  and  often  breaks 
up  in  a tumult  much  fooner  1 for  one 
dilTenting  voice  prevents  their  paffrng  any 
laws,  or  coming  to  any  refolufrons  oit 
vvhat  is  propofed  to  them  from  the  throne, 
Switzerland  has  alfo  a general  diet,  which 
is  ufually  held  every  year  at  Baden,  arrd 
reprefents  the  whole  helvetic  body : itfel- 
dom  lafts  longer  than  a month.  Befides 
this  general  diet,  there  are  diets  of  the 
proteftant  cantons,  and  diets  of  the  ca- 
tholic ones ; the  firft  affemble  at  Araw, 
and  are  convoked  by  the  canton  of  Zu- 
rich; the  fecond  at  Lucern,  convoked  by 
the  canton  gf  that  name. 

DIETS,  a town  in  the  circle  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  in  Germany,  fituated  on  the  riser 
Lohn,  twenty  miles  north  of  Mentz,  arrd 
fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Naffau- Orange: 
eaft  long.  7?  40',  and  north  lat.  50“  j8'. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT,  i,  d.  CodatidiiiJ 
right)  the  motto  of  the  royal  arras  of 

England, 
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fiiftaffamed  by  kingRichard  I. 
,0  intimate  that  he  did  not  hold  his  em- 
pire in  vaffalage  of  anr^tortal. 

It  was  afiei'warcls  taken  up  by  Edward 
the  third,  and  was  continued  without 
interruption  to  the  time  of  the  late  king 
William,  -who  ufed  the  motto  Je  niain- 
tiiudra^'  fhougli  the  formei-  was  ftdl  re- 
tiiaed'upon  tiie  great  leal.  After  .him 
qileeii  Anne  ufed  the  moitofe/nper  endan, 
which  liad  been  before  ufed  by  queen 
hhcaheth ; but  ever  fince  queen  Anne, 
iicii  et  KOii  droit  continues  to  be  the  royal 
nioiw.  Sec  the  rirticle,MoTTO. 
liEU  SON  ACT,  wo'rds  anliently  often  ufed 
ill  our  1-i'v  i and  to  this  day,  it  is  a 
niaxim  in  law,  that  the  aSi  of  God  ll’.all 
pitjiKlire  no  man  : therefore,  if  'ahonfe 
is  blown  or  beaten  down  bv  a tempeft, 
tlinnJer  or  lightning,  tbe  leflee,  or  ten- 
iiant  for  life,  oryears,  lliali  be  ([uit  of  an 
aflion  or  wafte  ; and  by  the  law  he  has 
likewile  a fpecial  intereft  or  liberty  allow- 
ed 10  take  timber,  to  rebuild  the  houfe 
for  his  habitation. 

MEXAHEDRIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  pellucid  and  cryftalliform  fpars, 
compofctl  of  two  pyramids,  joined  bafe 
to  bale,  without  any  intermediate  column  : 
the die.aahedria  are  dodecahedral,  or  coni- 
pofetl  of  two  hexangular  pyramids.  See 
tbe  article  Spar. 

IIFF AMATORY,  a term  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  plirafe  cliflrainatory  libel,  fignifying 
a writing  intended  to  fcandalize  or  dil- 
creJit  a perfon,  Sfc. 

By  the  roman  law,  and  the  antient  or- 
donnances  of  Francej  the  authors  of  dif- 
famatorv  libels  were,  punilhed  with  death. 
DIFFARREATION,  in  roman  antiquity, 
aceiemony  whereby  the  .divorce  of  the 
pritfts  was  folem'nized,  or  the  diflblvlng 
of  marriage  contrafled  by  confarreation. 
See  the  article  CoNFARRE^TlON. 

Vigtaere  will  have  confarreation  and 
diS'arreatinn  to  he  the  fame  thing. 
jlFFERENCS,  in  logic,  fignilie.s  an  ef- 
feniial  attribute  belonging  to  any  I'pecies 
that  is  not  found  in  tbe  genus,  and  is  the 
imiraf.il  idea  of  that  fpecies : thus,  body 
and  fpirit  are  two  fpecies  of  fnbitance, 
which  contain  in  their  ideas  feraething 
.more  than  is  In  that  of  lubflance.  In  a 
body,  we  find  impenetrability  and  exten- 
fon  i in  a fpiiit,  a power  of  thinking  and 
leafoiiing  ; lb  that  tbe  dilFei  ence  of  body 
It  impenetrable  fxt.enfion,  and  tbe  differ- 
ence ola  fpirit  is  cogitation. 
llfFEr.BNCE,  in  mafiiuinatics,  is  the  re- 
mainder, when  one  number  or  quantity 
iifiihlrafled  from  another. 

VoL.  If. 


It  was  a fundamental  principle  among 
the  antient  geometers,  that  the  difference 
of  any  two  unequal  quantities,  by  which 
the  greater  exceeds  the  lefl'er,  may  be 
added  to  itfelf  till  it  fliall  exceed  any  proa 
pofed  finite  quantity  of  _the  fame  kiqd. 
This  principle  feems  inconfilfent  with  the 
fuppofition  of  an  infinitely  fmail  qnan-- 
tity,  or  difference,  which  added  to  itfeif 
by  any  niimther  of  times,  is  never  to  belup^ 
pofed  to  become  equ.al  to  any  finite  quan- 
tity whatibever,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  method  of  iiilinitefimala  ; , 
however,  this  laft  may,  with  proper  cau- 
tion, be  made  nrefiil  atid  accurate. 

DiFFg^ENCE  of  longitude,  of  two  places  on 
the  earth;  is  an  arch  of  the  equator,  com- 
prehended between,  the  meridians  of  thefe 
two  places. 

Difference  of  afcenfictt.  See  the  article 
Ascensional  Difference. 

Differences,  in  heraldry,  certain  addi- 
taments  to  coat  armour,  whe'rrhy  I'ome- 
thing  is  added  or  altered  to  cliltinguiflr 
younger  families  from  the  elder. 

Of  thefe  differences  Sylv.amis  Morgan 
gives  us  nine,  the  labtl,  for  the 

lirft  I'on  ; the  crefeent,  for  the  fecond  ; 
the  mullet,  for  the  third  ; the  martlet, 
for  the  fourth  ; the  annulet,  for  the  fifth  j 
the  flower  de  lis,  for  the  fixrh  ; the  rofe, 
for  the  I'eventh  ; the  eiglit-foil,  for  the 
eighth  ; -and  the  crofs  moline,  lor  the 
ninth.  See  Label,  Crescent,  Sfc. 
Again,  as  the  firft-  differences  are  fingle 
for  the  Tons  of  the  firft  houfe  or  defeen', 
the  ferns  of  the  younger  hoii'e  are 
differed  by  combining  or  putting  the 
laid  differences  upon  each  other.  As  ilie 
firft  differences  are  the  label,  crefeeni, 
fsfr.  for  the  firft  houfe,  the  difference  for 
the  fec.ond  houfe  is  the  label  on  a cie- 
feent  for  the  firft  of  that  houfe;  for  the 
third  brother  of  the  iecond  houfe,  a mullet 
on  a crefeent,  £ar. 

The  original  difference  is.  controverted  : 
Camden  will  have  tiiem  to  have  begun 
about  the  time  of  king  R'cbard  : Para- 
din  afilgns  ihrfcrencc,s  worn  as-  early 
as  the  ye.ar  870  ; wherein  he  contra- 
difls  the  opinicn  of  the  prefident  Fau- 
chet,  who  fays,  arms  were  not  hereditary 
in  the  french  families,  till  after  the  time 
of  Lewis  the  Gros,  who  came  to  the 
crown  in  the  year  ii  io., 

DIFFEREMTi.AL  calculus.  See  the 
article  Calculus  differentialis. 

DiFferrential,  in  the  doc- 

trine oi  1 igarithnis,  a’  terin^  ni'ed  by 
Keolcr  for  the  log-iriihins  of’ tangents, 
vibicii  we  qall  artthciaL  tangent's'.  See' the 
6 C articles 
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articles  Logarithm  and  Tangent. 

DIFFEREN  FIO-differentialis  cal- 
culus, is  a method  of  differencing  dif- 
ferential quantities. 

We  have  obferved,  under  the  word  cal- 
culus, that  the  differential  of  a quantity, 
is  exprctfed  by  the  letter  d prefixed  to  it, 
as  the  d.'fferential  of  x is  called  d x ; we 
are  to  remark,  therefore,  in  this  place, 
that  the  differential  of  dx,  is  d dxi  and  - 
the  differential  oiddx,  \%dddx ; or,  as  Sic 

Ifaac  Newton  would  exprefs  it,  at,.  &c, 
Thefe  differentials  may  be  exprelfed  more 
compendioufiv  thus,  d~  x,  d^  x,  &c. 
whence  we  have  powers  or  degrees  of 
difterentiads.  The  differential- of  an  or- 
dinary quantity,  is  called  a differential 
of  the  firfl  degree,  as  dx.  The  differen- 
tial of  the  fecond  degree,  is  an  infiniiefi,- 
iriai  of  a differential  quantity  of  the  firif 
degree,  cjiddx,  dx  dx,  ovdx~,  dxdy, 
£sc.  The  diffcreruial  of  the  ihird  degree, 
is  an  infinitellmal  of  a differential  quan- 
tity of  the  fecoiiif  degree,  as  dddx,  d x^ 
dx  dv  da,  and  fo  on. 

The  powers  ofdifferentials  are  differenced 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  powers  of 
ordinary  quantities:  :ind  as  compound 
differentials  either  multiply  or  divide  each 
other,  or  are  perfefil  or  imperfect  powers 
O'  diflerentials  of  the  firft  degree,  the 
difi'erentio-differentialis  calculus  is  in  ef- 
fe6t  the  lame  with  the  differential  cal- 
culus. See  the  article  Calculus  dif- 
FERESTIALIS. 

For  theufe  of  the  differentio-differentialis 
calculus,  fee  Wolfii  Elements  Ana- 
lyfeos,  par.  ®.  fe61.  iv. 

TIFFORM,  diffarmu,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  whofe  appearance  is  irregular, 
in  contradiftinclion  to  uniform.  See  the 
article  Uniform. 

It  is  much  ul'ed  in  the  defcriplion  of  plants 
of  the  (yngenefia  clafs,  or  thofe  with  com- 
pound flowers,  when  tlte  partial  flowers, 

. or  fmaller  fldfcnles,  happen  to  be  of  di  - 
-ferent  kinds.  Sec  ti'.e  article  Flower. 

JflFFUSE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  writ- 
ings as  are  wrote  in  a prolix  manner. 
Among  biftorians,  Salluft  is  reckoned 
i'ententious,  and  Livy  d'.ffufe.  Thus  a-lfo 
among  the  orators,  Demofthenes  is  clofe 
and  concife  ; Cicero,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  diffufe. 

DIFFUSION,  the  difperfion  of  the  fubtile 
elEuvia  of  bodies  into  a kind  of  atmof- 
phere  all  round  them.  Thus  the  light 
diffufed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ilfties  all 
roupd  from  that  amazing  bodv  of  fne; 
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arid  thus  are  the  magnetic  particles  dlf. 
fuf'ed  every  where  round  about  our  earth 
and  parts  adjacent  to  it.  ’ 

The  fchoolmen  makq  three  kinds  of  dif. 
fulion.  1.  That  by  which  a pure  quj] 
lity  is  diffufed,  as  light,  force,  , 
That  performed  by  the  motion  ofbodie!' 
as  the  diffufion  of  found,  I'mell,  mw 
tic  and  eleclric  bodies,  (Wf, 

That  performed  partly  by  the  motion  of 
corpiifcles,  and  partly  by  the  motion  off 
quality.  Thus,  fay  they,  fire  is  dilhifeil, 

DIGASTRICUS,  in  anatomy,  a 'miifl. 
of  the  lower  j-aw,  c.illed  allb  biventer' 
See  the  article  Biventer. 

Mr.  Monro  affures  us,  that  the  digallrit 
mufcles  not  only  pull  down  theirnvfr 
jaw,  but  I'erve  to  draw  up  the  os  liyoldo 
and  parts  annexed  to  it,  in  deglutition, 
See  tbe  Medical  Effays,  vol.  I.  ait,  ii. 

DIGEST,  digejlum,  iu  matte: s of  litera, 
ttrre,  a colleflion  of  the  decifioiis  of  the 
roman  lawyers  properly  digelied,  or  ar- 
ranged under  dillindl  beads,  by  orderof 
the  emperor  Jullinian.  It  conllitiites thi 
fil  l!  part  or  volume  of  the  civil  law. 

DIGESTER,  or  Digestor.  Seethear. 
tide  Digestor. 

digestion,  in  medicine,  is  the  dilo. 
liition  of  the  aliments  into  fuch  niinun 
parts  as  are  fit  to  enter  the  laifleal  veflel!, 
and  circulate  with  the  mafs  of  blood. 
Various  are  the  fyllems  and  liypotlitfes 
framed  by  phyficians  and  philofophws  n 
account  for  digeftion.  Some  contend  that 
it  is  done  by  a kind  of  elixation  o the 
folid  and  groffer  parts  of  the  foo:l  in  iht 
liquid  by  the  heat  of  the  (lomach,  anJ 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  the  liver,  fpleen, 
ttfe.  Others  will  have  it  done  by  attri- 
tion, as  if  tjie  Itomach,  by  thofe  repealiil 
motions,  which  are  the  effefts  of  ief|iira. 
lion,  rubbed  off  the  minuter  particle! 
from  the  groffer  matters,  and  agitaliiij 
the  reft  agaiiift  each  other,  attenuileii 
and  dilTcIvtd  them.  See  TRiTUR.nTios, 
Others  think  . the  bilious  juice,  others  tin 
fpirits  chiefly  concerneii  in  digeltion. 
Othp)-s  will  have  the  food  dill'olved  liva 
menftruum  ; but  then  they  are  greatly  tii- 
vided  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  this 
mentlruiim  ; foraeluppoling  it  an  acid  fur- 
niflied  by  the  glanils  of  the  Itomach;  other!, 
a nitro-aerial  fpirit,  which  by  penelralin; 
the  mafs  of  food,  breaks  the  conneclionoi 
tlie  moll  folid  parts  : and  others,  a laline 
juice,  which  divides  and  volatilizes  the 
parts  of  the  food.  Others,  again,  fiippofs 
digeftion  to  be  performed  by  means  oj  a 
feciuent  or  leaven,  wliigii  mixing  wiiiitln 
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alimenf,  excites  an  inieftine  motion  in 
the  parts  thereof,  by  which  means  the 
uarts  are  attenuated  and  aitTolved.  But 
iliefe  likewife  differ  in  their  opinion  of 
this  ferment ; fome  taking  it  to  be  the 
remains  0 the  food  laft  digcfted,  which, 
|,y  its  continuance  in  the  Itomach,  has 
contrafted  an  acid,  quality,  and  become  a 
ferment;  others  fake  the  principles  of 
fermentation  to  be  contained  in  the  ali- 
ment itleif,  which  when  incloled  in  the 
llomach,'  heated  there,  and  put  in  mo- 
tion enters  on  its  oflice  of  fermentation  1 
others  luppofe  the  maiter  of  the  ferment 
fupplied  by  the  glands  of  the  ftomacli  ; 
jnd  latlly,  others  contend  fur  the  faliva, 
and  make  that  the  ferment  ferving  prin- 
cipally fot  the  digeftion  of  the  food.  See 
the  ar'ticle  Ferhuntation. 

Some  mppot’e  digeftion  owing  to  gentle 
heat  and  motion.  By  this  heat  and  mo- 
tion, fcy  they,  the  texture  of  the  nourlfli- 
ment  is  changed  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals; and  then  the  conlHtuent  folid 
pans  are  indued  with  peculiar  attraftive 
powers  of  certain  magnitudes,  by  which 
they  draw,  out  of  the  fluids  moving 
through  them,  like  parts  in  certain  quan- 
tities, and  thereby  preferve  their  forms 
and  juft  magnitudes.  And,  to  mention 
no  more,  Boerhaave  very  jultly,  in  our 
opinion,  aferibes  digeftion  to  the  joint 
sflion  of  leveral  of  the  above-mentioned 
caiifes,  aided  by  the  expanfion  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  aliments.  See  the  articles 
ChVLE,  CHYLlFICATIONjBLOODjSfc. 
Mastication,  Nutrition,  &c. 

J'.'mtofDiGESTion,  a difeafe attended  with 
pain,  and  a fenfe  of  weight  with  erufta- 
lions  andcopiousflatulencies  fromcorrupt 
liumours  in  the  ftomach.  See  Apepsy. 

It  generally  arifes  from  a bad  diet,  par- 
licularly  from  eating  too  pientifiilly, 
eljiecially  fat  and  oily  aliments,  with  a 
feilentary  life  and  idlencfs.  When  the 
humours  are  corrupt,  after  a voniit, 
laxatives  ftiould  beufed:  afterwards  with 
a fpare  diet,  ftomachics  and  ftrength- 
ners,  with  exercife,  and  abftinence  from 
liiidies.  The  life  of  fpaw,  or  chalybeate 
waters  is  very  efflcacious  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe.  Iii  almoft  all  wedknefles  of 
iheliomach,  chewing  of  rhubarb  is  conve- 
nient, el'pecially  in  lliofe  that  are  coftive. 

Digestion,  in  chcniiftiy,  pharmacy,  Sfc. 
tile  liilijefting  bodies,  included  in  propT 
Vfirds,  to  the  adllon  of  a gentle  and 
continued  heat. 

The  application  o"  this  operation,  in 
ttgaril  to  its'  end,  'is  very  various.  In 


fome  cafes,  it  is  ufed.with  a vievy  o'" pro- 
ducing a change  in  fome  one  Angle 
body,  as  in  tlie  inftance  of  the  pre- 
paration called  ineremius  prsecip.  per  ft  ; 
in  others,  to  promote  folntions,  or  other 
combinations  ; but  molt  frequently  for 
extraSion-  or  ftp.iration,  ,by  means  of 
fluids,  of  the  required  parts  of  fome 
folid  bodies,,  wliol'e  texture,  impeding 
tile  quicker  accefs  and  eflreiSl  of  menftrua, 
I'eniiers  a long  iulufion,  and  tiie  re- 
laxation of  a gentle  lieat,  neceflary,  in 
order  to  tlieir  being  penetrated  ; or  for 
accelerating  the  foitition  of  (bodies  by 
menftrua,  wboie  aflion  when  cold  is  not 
fufficienlly  vigorous. 

The  veftels  generally  ufed  to  contain 
the  uniter  to  be  digcfted,  are  mattiaftes, 
or  bolt-heads,  and  fometimes  giaftes ; 
but  where  tlie  heat  is  fo  gentle  as  to 
make  no  evaporation,  tile  ftruflure 
is  indifferent.  In  cafes  where  an  eva- 
poration does  happen,  and  the  exhaling 
fluid  is  of  any  value,  the  velfcls  are  to 
becohflruffed  lb  as  to  confine  the  vapour, 
and  return  it  in  a conder.fed  ftate.  This 
is  called  circulation,  and  is  commonly 
executed  by  inverting  the  neck  of  a 
finaller  matrafs  into  that  of  a larger,  in 
which  cafe  the  conjoined  giaftes  are 
called  a pelican.  There  are  feveral  other 
kinds  of  pelicans  of  a more  complex 
ftruflure,  but  the  flafle  ufed  for  Florence 
wine,  divefted  of  the  ftraw  work,  and 
inverted  into  a matrafs,  with  a very  long 
neck,  will  conveniently  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes.  See  Circulation. 

This  operation  is  moil  generally  per- 
formed in  a fand-heat,  and  no  greater 
adjuftment  of  the  degrees  of  heat  is 
nectlTary  for  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy, 
than  can  be  there  effefted  ; but  formerly 
when  the  more  myfterious  and  operoie 
methods  were  followed,  the  heat  of 
dunghills  has  been  emploved. 

Tile  degree  of  heat  requifite  in  digeftion, 
differs  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fiihjefl : in  tinflures,  made  with  ftrong 
fpirlt  of  wine,  01;  volatile  falls,  and  in 
folutions  where  a great  etfervefcence  is 
apt  to  arife,  a very  gentle  one  fhoiild 
never  be  exceeded.  In  aqueous  folutioii, 
and  m«ft  other  cafes,  a greater  may  be 
allowed  ; but  it  mult  always  be  under- 
ftood  to  be  lefs  than  will  make  the  mat- 
ter boil,  otlierwife  the  operation  comes 
not  within  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  digeftion,  whicli  is  a diftimSlioii 
from  coflioi). 

Tlie  time  which  digeftion  otighf  to  be 
6 C z continued. 
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continued,  differs  fo  greatly,  according  to 
the  difierent  application  of  the  operation, 
that  no  other  rule  for  it  can  be  laid 
down,  than  that  it  fliould  be  continued 
, till  the'intention  to  which  it  is  made  fub- 
fervient  be  conipieated. 

In  circulatory  digeftions  it  is  proper  to 
lute  the  veffels,  to  prevent  the.efcape 
of  the  vapours  through 'the  juncluies, 
but  in  many  calcs  this  following  pre- 
caution is  extremely  neceffary,  wiz, 
that  a'  fmall  aperture,  or  vent,  be  left, 
olherv.'ifean  incondenfible  vapour,  which 
ariTes,  will,  if  it  cannot  force  the  lute, 
inevitably  hurft  the  glaffes.  The  in- 
ftances  in  which  this  precaution  is  ne-. 
ceffary,  are  all  mixtures  of  acid  fpirits, 
with  earths,  . metals,  or  alcaline  falls; 
or  of  filch  falls  of  thofe  fubftances  which 
can  be  afled  011  by  them.  Butin  fo- 
lution  of  ialts  in  water,  and  in  extrafts 
of  gums,  or  refins,  made  with  volatile 
ftlts,  svine,  or  fpirits  of  wine,  it  may 
be  fafely  omitted.  The  college  of 
London  have,  in  their  difpenfatoi'yj  as 

■ well  according  to  the  laft  edition  as  the 
former,  ufed  the  word  digeftion  in  a 
fenle  different  from  the  above  definition, 

. meaning  by  it  only  the  fuffering  the  in- 
gredients of  certain  mixtures  to  be  con- 
tinued together  without  applying  ihe  ufe 
of  heat,  which  they  exprtfly  order  on  each 
occafion  to  be  applied  or  omitted,  by  fay- 
ing,  digejl  <witb  beat,  or  digeji  nvilhout 
heat:  this  is  confounding  the  fenfe  of 
the  word  digeft,  with  that  of  the  word 
infufe.  See  the  article  Infusion. 

Digestion,  among  phyCcians,  is  ufed  for 
niaturatioi),  or  that  flate  of  a difeafe, 
when  the  morbific  matter  is  fo  changed 
in  bulk,  figure,  cohefion,  mobility,  &c. 
by  the  ufe  of  proper  medicines,  or  even 
by  the  force  of  nature,  as  to  be  lefs 
noxiofis  and  hurtful,  and  confcquently 
to  abate  the  violence  of  the  diftemper. 
See  the  article  Digestive. 

Digestion,  in  furgery,  is  the  difpofing 
of  an  ulcer  or  wound  to  fuppurate,  or 
to  dif  harge  good  pus,  hy  the  application 
of  proper  medicines.  See  the  next  article. 

DIGESTIVE,  in  medicine,  fuch  reme- 
dies as  ftrengthen  and  increafe  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach,  and  afiift  in  the^digeftion. 
of  foods.  See  the  article  Digestion. 

To  this  clafs  belong  all  Itomachics  and 
ftrengthners,  or  corroborants. 

Digestive,  in  furgery,  furh  medicines 
as  are  applied  to  wounds,  &c.  in  order  to 
promote  a good  maturation  and  laudable 
ftippuration  of  matter,  Lenient,  anodyne. 
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and  balfamic  digeftives,  are  to  be  an 
plied  to  a gangrene.  Digellives  of 
pentine,  and  the  yolks  of  esgs 
ufeful  in  abfeeffes,  wounds,  and  u'lcen 
See  the  article  Suppur.'itives. 

DIGESTOR,  in  chemiltiy,  a ftrongvEf;! 
made  of  copper,  or  iron,  and  fitted  wii'i, 
a clofe  cover  and.  fere ws ; fo  as  to  remain 
perfeiftly  tight  in  a confiderable  degrteji 
heat,  whilft  water,  common  air,  and  if. 
fubjefl  of  the  operation  -are  coniainej 
therein.  See  the  articleDiGESTiott. 
The  cover  of  the  digellor  lliould  aliva;; 
be  provided  with  a-  valve  to  let  out  i|( 
fteam,  otherwil'e  the  vefiel  will  cerlaiab 
biirlt,  whereby  it  may  prove  fatal  toih 
by-ftanders.  , 

Of  all  chemical  veffels  hitherto  inveutil 
the  digeftor  feems  belt  calculated  for  hi 
creafing  the  adliori  of  menltruums.  Wi, 
ter,  confined  in  a digeftor,  is  fufceptilii 
of  fo  much  heat,  as  to  melt  lead  ; andj 
is  frequently  found  to  melt  the  Iblderof 
lead  and  tin,  wherewith  the  coppa 
veffel  was  held  together:  here  apprau 
the  neceliity  of  ufing  hard  folder,  mati 
of  fpelter,  or  filver  and  brafs,  for  liij 
purpofe  ; otherwife,  the  digellor  caniB 
contain  the  water,  when  much  heated, 
'without  melting  in  the  joints. 

In  this  veffel,  frelh  ox-bone  will  be  fj 
digetted  in  the  fpace  of  a quarler  of  aa 
hour,  as  to  become  foil  and  tender,  asj 
capable  of  being  cut  with  a knife ; and' 
the  water,  in  which  it  was  boikd,  liiri. 
ed  into  a hard  jelly,  and  a large  cskeif 
fat  on  its  furface,  when  all  is  piopulj 
cooled. 

DICjGING,  among  miners,  is  appropti. 
ated  to  the  operation  of  freeing  any  kW 
of  ore  from  the  bed  or  ftratum  in  wliitli 
. it  lies,  where  every  firoke  of  their  tools 
turns  to  account ; in  contradiftinflion  lo 
the  openings  made  in  fearch  of  fucliore, 
which  are  called  hatches  or  elfiiy-hatdie!, 
and  the  operation  itl'elf,  tracing  of 
mines,  or  hatching.  See  the  article 
Training  and  Mine. 

When  a bed  of  ore  is  difeovered,  ih 
beele-men,  lb  called  from  the  infmimeBt 
they  ufe,  which  is  a kind  of  pick-ax, 
free  the  ore  from  the  foffils  around  it, 
and  the  fttovel-meu  throw  it  up  front 
one  lliamble  to  another,  till  it  reaches th 
mouth  of  the  hatch. 

In  fome  miiie.s,  to  fave  the  expence  ai 
well  as  fatigue  of  the  fliovel-inen,  tkij 
raife  the  ore  by  means  of  a winder,  anil 
two  buckets,  one  of  which  goes  up  astht 
Other  comes  down. 
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taken  from  the' 
It  is  properly 


■DiGGSNG  A BADGER,  among  hunters,  is 
dillodging  'or  railing  Him  cut  of  the 

digit,  digitus,  in  aftronomy,  the 
tweif'tli  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun 
or  moon,  is  uled  to  exprefs  the  quantity 
of  an  eclipfe.  Thus  an  eclipfe  is  faid  to 
be  of  fix  digits,  when  fix  of  thefe  parts 

are  hid-  . r 

Digits,  orMoNADEs,  in  arithmetic,  iig- 
nifyany  integer  under  lo,  as  i.  2.  3. 
4,  5.  6.  7.  8.  9. 

Digit  la  alfo  a meafure 
breadth  of  the  finger, 
i of  an  inch,  and  contains  the  meafure. 
of  four  harley  corns  laid  breadth-wiie. 

digitalis,  fox  glove,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a monopetalous  and 
cainpanulated,  or  bell  falhioned  flower, 
qiiadrifid  at  the  edge  ; the  fruit  is  an  oval, 
acuminated,  and  bilocular  capfule,  coii- 
laining  a great  number  of  Imall  feeds. 
See  plate  LXXII.  fig.  6. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  the 
only  parts  tiled  in  medicine,  are  reputed 
emetic  and  vulnerary. 

DIGITATED,  among  botanifls,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  compound  leaves,  each 
of  which  . is  coinpofed  of  a number  of 
finiple  foliola,  placed  regularly  on  a 
common  petiole;  though,  ftriflly  fpeak- 
ing,  there  mud  be  more  than  four  foliola 
to  make  a digitated  leaf.  See  plate 
LXXIII.  fig.  7. 

DIGLYPH,  in  arcliite£Iure,  a kind  of 
iinperfefl  triglyph,  confole,  or  the  lil^ 
with  two  channels  or  engravings,  .either 
circular  or  angular.  See  the  article 
Triglyphs. 

DIGNE,  a city  and  blfliop’s  fee  of  Pro- 
vence, in  Fiance,  fifty-five  miles  north 
ofToiiloii ; call:  long.  6°  5',  and  north 
ht.  44“  6k 

DIGNli'ARY,  in  the  canon  law,  a per- 
Ibnwiio  holds  a dignity,  that  is,  a be- 
nefice which  gives  him  feme  pre-emi- 
nence over  mere  priefts'  and  canons.  Such 
is  a bifliop,  dean,  arch-deacon,  pre- 
bendary, SV.  See  Bishop,  Dean,  &c. 

DIGNITY,  as  applied  to  the  titles  of 
noblemen,  fignifies  honour  and  authority. 

As  the  omillion  of  a name  of  digni^ 
may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  a writ  j 
fo  may  it  be  where  a peer  or  nobleman, 
who  has  more  than  one  name  of  dignity, 
is  not  named  by  that  which  is  mult 
noble. 


Dignity,  in  the  ecclefiafiical  fenfe,  Is  ik- 
fined  by  canonifts,  an  adminiftr.Ttioa 
joined  with  jurifdiflion  and  fome  power. 
Simple  prebendaries,  therefore,  without 
jnrifdiiSfion,  are  not  dignities. 

Dignities  are  foraetimes  fimple,  forae- 
tliiies  with  cure  of  fouls,  and  fometimes 
with  jurirdiiSIion  and  adminiftration  of 
facred  things.  Camden  reckons  in 
England,  incliidHig  prebends,  544  ec- 
clefiaftical  dignities.  See  the  article 
Dignitary’. 

DIGYNIA,  in  the  linnaean  fyftem,  of  bo- 
tany, an  order  o ' plants,  or  a fubdivifion 
ocettning  in  molt  of  tlie  claires.eftabliflied 
by  Lincffius,  intimating  the  plant  to  have 
two  ftyles.  See  the  article  Botany, 
DIHELIOS,  in  aftronomy,  a name  given 
. by  ICepier  to  that  ordinate  of  the  ellipfis 
which  pafies  througli  the  focus,  where 
the  full  is  Ibppofed  to  be  placed. 
DIJAMBUS,  in  antient  poetry,  a double 
lainhiis.  See -the  article  Iambus. 
DIJON,  the  capital  of  the  protfince  of 
Burgundy,  in  France,  fituaied  on,  the 
river  Ouche,  140  miles  Ibnth  eall . of 
Paris':  eaft  long.  5°  5',  and  north  laU 
47«  15'. 

DIKE,  a ditch,  or  drain,  made  for  the 
pafl'age  of  waters.  See  the  article 
Ditch,  ©’c. 

Dike  alfo  fignifies  a wotk  of  ftone,  tunher, 
earth,  fafeines,  ©V.  railed  to  oppbfe  ihe 
entrance  of  tlie  waters  of  the  fea,  a 
river,  lake,  &c. 

The  molt  ftiipendous  works  of  this 
kind  are  the  Dikes  of  Holland.  See  the 
article  Sluice. 

Dike-reeve,  an  officer  who  takes  cate  of 
tlie  dikes  and  drains  in  Lincolnihii  e. 
DILAPIDATION,  in  law,  3 wallefiii 
deftroying  or  letting  buildings,  efpecirdiv 
parfonage  houfes,  ©c.  tun  to  decay,  for 
want  of  necefiary  reparation.  If  the 
clergy  negieil  to  repair  the  hoiifes  be- 
longing to  their  benefices,  the  bifiiop  may' 
lequeltcr  the  profits  thereef  for  that  pur.  ' 
pole.  And  in  thefe  cafes,  a profectiiion 
may  be  brouglit  either  in  the  fpiiitual. 
court,  or  at  tommon  law,  againil  the 
incumbent  himfclf,  oragainlt  his  cxeculcr 
or  adminillrator. 

DILATATION,  in  phyfics,  a motion  of 
the  parts  oi'  any  body,  by  which  it  is  fo 
e-xpanded  as  to  occupy  a greater  fpr.c.®. 
This  exuardive  motion  depends  upon  the 
c-lailic  power  ol  iheltody,  wlience  it  ap- 
peins  that  diiiitaiioii  is  diftere.nt  from  rare- 


faction. 
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fafllon,  this  laft  being  produced  by  the 
means  of  heat.  See  the  article  Rare- 
faction. 

GalTendus  and  his  followers  affirm,  that 
dilatation,  by  whatever  caufe  it  is  produ- 
ced, cannot  happen  without  vacuities  in- 
terfperfed  in  the  parts  of  the  expanded 
body  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  Carte- 
iians  teach  that  dilatation  is  performed 
by  the  intiufion  or  intromiffion  of  fome 
fubtile  matter  into  the  pores  of  the  di- 
lated body. 

The  moderns  obferve,  that  bodies,  which 
being  comprefled,  and  afterwards  left  at 
liberty  to  reftore  themfelves  perfeflly, 
endeavour  .to  dilate  themfelves  with  the 
fame  force,  whereby  they  were  com- 
prelTed,  and , accordingly  they  fuftain  a 
force,  and.  raife  a weight  equal  to  that 
by  which  they  were  comprefled.  They 
likewife  remark,  that  bodies  in  dilating 
by  their  elaftic  power,  exert  a greater 
force  at  the  beginning  of  their  dilatation 
than  towards  the  end,  as  being  at  firft 
more  comprefled  : and  the  greater  the 
ccraprefiion,  the  greater  the  elaftic  power 
and  energy  of  dilatation..  Wherefore 
thefe  three,  the  coraprefling  power,  the 
compreflion,  and  the  elaftic  power,  are 
always  equal.  Again,  the  motion  where- 
by comprelTed  bodies  reftore  themfelves 
is  for  the  moft  part  accelerated.  Thus 
an  arrow  (hot  from  a bow  does  not 
quit  the  ftring  till  after  it  be  perfeflly  re- 
ftored  to  its  natural  flate;  nor  does  the 
arrow  move  fwifter  ihan  the  ftring  : and 
if  the  ftring  before  it  hath  perfeftly  re- 
ftored  itfelf  be  ftopped,  the  arrow  will 
not  go  its  full  length  ; a proof  that  it 
is  continu.ally  acquiring  a new  impetus 
from  the  ftring. 

It  may  however  happen,  that  where  the 
compreflion  is  only  partial,  the  motion 
of  dilatation  fliall  not  be  accelerated,  but 
retarded,  as  appears  in  the  compreflion 
ofSift  bread,  fpunge,  gauze,  6?c. 

Dilatation,  in  furgery  and  anatomy, 
denotes  the  widening'  the  orifice  of  a 
wound ; or  the  diftenlion  of  any  veflel, 
or  the  like. 

DILATATORES,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  feveral  miifcles  in  the  human 
body  i as,  i.  Dilatores  alas  nafi,  a pair 
of  mufcles  which  ferve  to  elevate  jhe 
nofe,  and  are  very  various  in  different 
fubjefts.  In  general,  however,  they  are 
two  on  each  fide,  though  even  in  this 
they  vary  extremely,  and  fumetimes  .are 
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fo  thin  and  fine  as  fcarce  to  be  per. 
ceptible.  They  are  alfo  called  (he  pyvj, 
midalis  and  myrtif’ormis.  See  the  article 
Pyramidalis,  &c. 

3.  Dilatatores  urethrEe,  of  which  the 
tranfverfi  arife  from  the  tubercle  of  the 
os  ifehium  on  each  fide,  and  are  infeited 
into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra : they  are  not  quite  determinate 
and  certain,  however,  either  in  their 
origin  or  infertion,  and  fometimes  they 
are  wholly  wanting.  When  they  aft 
they  dilate  the  urethra  in  its  pofterior 
part.  The  dilatator  pofticus  ariles  front 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fphinfler  ofthe 
anus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  acceleratores,  or 
elfe  into  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra.  Some  have  taken  this 
niufcle  for  a part  of  the  fphinfter  aiii, 
See  the  article  Sphincter. 
DILEMMA,  in  logic,- an  ai'gument  con. 
filling  of  two  or  more  propofitions, 
which  divides  the  whole  into  all  its  parts, 
or  members,  by  a disjunflive  prono. 
fition,  and  then  infers  fomething  con- 
cerning each  part,  which  is  finally  re- 
ferred  fo  concerning  the  whole. 
Inftances  of  this  are  frequent,  as,  “ In 
“ this  life  we  muft  either  obey  ourvi- 
“ cious  inclinations,  or  refill  them  1 to 
“ obey  them  will  bring  fin  and  forrmvj 
“ to  refill  them  Is  laborious  and  painfull 
“ therefore,  we  cannot  be  perfeflly  free 
“ from  forrow  and  pain  in  this  life." 
A dilemma  becomes  faulty  or  inelfep.u- 
al  three  ways.  Firft  when  the  members 
of  the  divifion  are  not  well  oppofed,  or 
not  fully  enumerated : for  then  tie 
major  is  falfe.  Secondly,  when  vvlial 
is  aflerted  concerning  each  part  is  not 
juft,  then  the  minor  is  not  true.  Thirdly, 
when  it  may  be  retorted  with  equal 
force  upon  him  who  utters  it.  There  was 
a famous  antient  inftance  of  this  cafe, 
wherein  a dilemma  was  retorted.  Eualli- 
lus  promifed  Protagoras  a reward  when 
he  had  taught  him  the  art  of  pleadingi 
and  it  was  to  be  paid  the  fiift  day  he 
gained  any  caufe  in  court.  After  a con- 
liderable  time,  Protagoras  goes  to  law 
with  Euathlus  for  the  reward,  and  iiles 
ibis  dilemma.  ” Either  the  caufe  will 
“ go  on  my  fidp  or  on  yours:  if  (he 
“ caufe  goes  on  my  fide,  you  muft  pay 
“ me  accoi  cling  to  the  fcritence  of  (he 
“ judge  : if  the  caufe  goes  on  you( 

“ fide,  you  muft  pay  ms  according  w 

“ yont 
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« your  bargain.  Therefore,  whether  the 
“ cauCe  goes  lor  me,  or  againft  me,  you 
" miift  pay  li'e  reward.”  But  Euathlus 
retorted  the  dilemma  thus.  “ Either  I 
“ fliall  gain  the  caufe,  or  lofe  it.  If  I 
“ gain  the  caufe,  then  nothing  will  ha 
“ due  to  you  according  to  the  I'entence  of 
“ the  judge  : hut  if  I lofe  the  caiife,  no- 
« tiling  will  he  due  to  you  according  to 
<1  rny  bargain.  Therefore,  whether  I 
“ loi'e  or  gain  the  caufe,  I will  not  pay 
<■  you,  for  nothing  will  be  your  due.” 

A dilemma  is  ufiially  defcrihed,  as  tho’ 
it  always  proved  the  ahfurdity,  incon- 
venience, or  nnreafonablenefs  of  feme 
opinion  or  praftice,  and  this  is  the  moft 
common  deiign  of  it.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  it  may  he  ufed  to  prove  the  truth  or 
advantage  of  any  thing  propofed.  As, 

“ In  heaven  we  fliall  either  have  de- 
“ fires,  or  not : if  we  have  no  defires, 
then  we  have  full  fatisfadlion  : if  we 
“ have  defires,  tiiey  fliall  be  fatisfied  as 
“ faftaa  they  arife:  therefore,  in  heaven 
" we  ftiall  be  completely  fatisfied.” 

This  fort  of  argument  may  be  compofed 
of  three  or  more  members,  and  may  be 
called  trilenima.  It  is  alfo  called  jyllo^ 
glfmus  conmtus,  a horned  fyllogifm  ; its 
horns  being  fo  difpofed,  that  if  you  avoid 
the  one,  you  run  againlt  the  other.  It 
is  alfo  called  crococlilinus,  by  reafon  that 
as  the  crocodile  leads  fuch  as  follow  it, 
into  the  Nile,  and  purfues  fuch  as  fly 
it,  to  ddlroy  them  ; fo,  whatever  the 
adverfary  either  affirms  or  denies  in  this 
kind  of  fyllogifm,  is  turned  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

DILL,  ANETHUM,  in  botany,  ,a  genus  of 
the  pentandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  compound  flower  of  which  is  uni- 
form; the  particular  ones  all  confifting 
of  five  lanceolated  petals,  bending  in- 
wards: the  fruit  is  naked,  ovated,  com- 
prelied,  and  leparable  into  two  parts ; 
and  the  feeds  are  two  in  number,  fub- 
oval,  convex,  and  ftriated  on  one  fide, 
and  plane  on  the  other.  • 

To  this  gems  Linnteus  llkewife  refers 
fennel,  which  ditt’ers  only  from  dill,  in 
that  its  feeds  are  not  membranaceous  at 
the  edge,  like  tliofe  of  dill.' 

The  feeds  of  dill  are  recommended  as 
food  carminatives. 

IILLF.MBURG,  a city,  of  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Germany,  about 
forty  rndes  north  of  Francfort,  and  fuh- 
jeel  to  the  hoiife  of  Naffau  eafi:  longi- 
tilde  8°  8',  and  north  latitude  50°  45'. 
'ILLBNGBN,  a city  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
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many,  fituated  on  tlie  Danube,  about 
twenty  miles  north  eaft  of  Ulm  : eaft 
long.  10®  lo',  and  north  lat.  48°  40'. 

DILLENIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria-polygynia  clafs  of  plants  ; the 
corolla  of  which  confi.ds  of  fivy  cori- 
aceous, large,  roundifli,  and  hollow  pe- 
tals : the  fruit  is  roundilli,  and  external- 
ly covered  with  a number  of  capfules, 
\vhich  are  oblong,  and  divided  by  a fur- 
row j within,  there  is  a large  column  or 
pulpous  receptacle:  the  feeds  are  nume- 
rous, and  very  Imall  ; and  nidulaled  un- 
derneath the  capfules. 

DILUTING,  in  chemiftry,  is  to  render  a 
body  liquid  ; or,  if  it  were  liquid  before, 
to  render  it  more  fo,  by  the  additio-.i  of 
a thinner  thereto.  Tliefe  things  thus 
added,  are  called  diluents,  or  dilutors. 
It  is  requifile  for  a diluent,  that  it  be 
fluid,  that  it  he  more  fluid  than  the 
liquor  to  he  diluted  3 and  finally,  that  it 
retain  its  fluidity  after  a .mi.xtiire.  It  is 
oblerved,  that  there  is  no  body  endued 
with  thefe  three  properties  befides  water. 
'Wine  indeed  is  faid  to  dilute  5 but  its  di- 
luent power  depends  on  its  quality,  join- 
ed with  its  ftimulating  force.  'Water,  if 
it  be  made  warm,  dilutes  the  more. 

DIMENSION,  in  geometry,  is  either 
length,  breadth,  or  tliicknefs ; hence  a 
line  hath  one  dimenfion,  •viz.  length  5 a 
fuperficies  two,  wiz.  lengtii  and  breadth; 
and  a body,  or  folid,  has  three,  to  wit, 
length,  breadth  and  thicknefs. 

DlMENSiOtJ  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to 
the  povyer  of  the  roots  o ' an  equation, 
which  are  called  the  dimenfions  of  that 
root ; as  in  a cubic  equation,  the  higheft 
power  has  three  dimenfions,  S?r. 

DIMINISHED  COLUMN,  in  archileflure. 
See  the  article  Column. 

Diminished  interval,  in  mufic,  is  a 
defeflive  interval,  or  an  interval  that  is 
fliort  of  its  juft  quantity,  by  a lefler  feini- 
tone,  See  the  artlclelNTERVAL. 

DIMINUTION,  in  architeflure,  a con- 
traction of  the  upper  part  of  a column, 
by  which  its  diameter  is  made  lefs  than 
that  of  tlte  lower  part. 

It  generally  commences  from  one  third 
of  the  height  of  the  column. 

'Vitruvius  would  have  the  dinunution  of 
columns  different  according  to  their 
height,  and  not  according  to  their  dia- 
meter. But  tills  rule  is  not  found  to 
have  been  obferved  in  the  antique.  Mr. 
Perrault  obferves,  that  a difference  of 
orders  does  not  infer  a difference  in  di- 
ininuti'jiis,  and  Mr,  Le  Clerc  fays,  all 

diniinu- 
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diminutions  of  columns  oiiglit  to  be 
more  or  lefs  fenfible  according  as  the 
orders  are  more  or  lefs  delicate.  For 
jnltance,  in  the  Tufcan  order,  where  the 
column  is  fifteen  modules  high,  the  di- 
minution under  the  allragal  may  be  five 
minutes  and  a half.  In  the  Doric  order, 
where  the  column  is  fixteen  modules, 
the  diminution  may  be  but  five  minutes. 
In  the  Ionic,  where  the  column  is  eigh- 
teen modules,  the  diminution  may  be  but 
four  minutes  and  a half;  and  in  the  Co- 
rinthian, no  more  than  four.  Diminu- 
tions are  as  dilFerently  adjufted  in  antique 
buildings,,  as  in  different  modern  au- 
thors. 

Diminution,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed  for 
what  the  french  call  briftires,  and  we  de- 
nominate differences  more  ufually.  See 
the  article  Difference. 

Dimikution,  in  law,  is  where  the  plaintiff 
ot  defendant  in  a writ  of  error  alledges  to 
the  court,  that  part  of  the  record  remains 
in  the  inferior  court  not  certified,  and 
therefore  prays,  that  it  may  be  certified 
by  certiorari.  Diminution  cannot  be  al- 
ledged  of  what  is  fully  certified,  hut  of 
fomething  that  is  wanting,  as  the  want 
of  an  original,  or  a warrant  of  attorney. 

Diminution,  in  inufic,  is  when  there  are 
feveral  words  which  are  to  make  tones, 
and  fcveral  quick  motions  in  a cadence, 
feveral  quavers,  femi-quavers,  &c.  cor- 
refponding  to  a crotchet  or  minura,  as 
wlien  a femi -breve  is  divided  into  two 
minims,  four  crotchets,  &c.  Of  this  there 
are  fever.al  kinds,  and  if  done  in  conjoint 
degrees,  it  is  called  trilli,  tremoli,  cir- 
coli  mezzi,  group,  tirate,  and  if  in  dif- 
joint  degrees,  .it  is  faid  to  be  done  .per 
falto. 

Diminution,  in  rhetoric,  the  exagger- 
ating what  you  have  to  fay  by  an  ex- 
preflion  that  feems  to  diminifii  it. 

DIMINUTIVE,  in  grammar,  a word 
formed  from  fome  otlier,  to  fofte'n  or  di- 
ininifh  the  force  of  it,  or  to  fignify  a 
thing  is  little  in  its  kind.  Thus  cellule  is 
a diminutive  of  cell,  globule  of  globe, 
hillock  of  hill.  The  Italians  abound  in 
diminutives:  the  French  are  a good  dehl 
more  referved  : in  englifh  we  have  very 
few.  The  Latins,  and  efpecially  Catnl- 
Jti.s,  life  them  as  exprellions  of  blandifh- 
inent,  and  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in 
the  Italian,  French  and  F.iigllfii,  they  are 
generally  formed  from  primitives  by  the 
addition  ot  a few  letters  or  fyllabies. 
They  have  a very  pretty  effeiSl  in- that  ce- 


lebrated addrefs  of  Adrian  to  his  depart 
ing  foul,  which  begins, 

Animula,  "vagula,  blandula, 
Hafpes  comefqtie  corporis,  &c, 

DIMISSORY  letters,  in  the’aptiejt 

..  chriftian  church,  werelettepp  granted  tj 
tlie  clergy,  when  tliey  were  tq  remove 
from  their  own  diocefe,  and  fettle  iV 
another,  to  tettify  that  they  had  tin 
bifliop’s  leave  to  depart.  In  the  canon, 
law,  dimiffory.  letters  are  fuch  as  ate 
ufed  when  a candidate  for  holy  orders 
has  a title  in  one  diocefe,  and  is  to  be 
orda'ined  in  another  : in  which  cafe  tbe 
proper  diocefan  fends  his  letters  direcled 
to  the  ordaining  billiop,  giving  leave 
that  the  bearer  may  be  ordained  to  fncli 
a cure  within  his  dlftrift.  Perfons  infe. 
rior  to  bifliops  cannot  grant  tliefe  letters 
unlefs  by  fpecial  commiffion  ; or  uiilefs 
thebidiopbe  at  a great  diftance,  in  whiej 
cafe.the  vicar  general  may  grant  fucbli. 
cence  ; as  the  chapter  may  do,  Jede  ■pj. 
cante, 

DlMOERITuT,  in  church-hiflory,  a name 
given  to  tlie  Apollinarians,  from  tlicirfe- 
parating  the  underlfanding  from  theliit. 
man  foul  of  Chtift. 

DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT, a diforder  in liorfes, 
proceeding  from  blood-fliotten  eyes.  If 
the  ball  of  the  eye  be  found,  the  cure  is 
effcdled  by  keeping  the  horfe  warm,  wiin 
a hood  of  linen  cloth  fitted  to  his  head; 
and- anointing  the  eyelids  twice  a day, 
with  a compolition  of  fugar-candy,  honey, 
and  white  role-water.  In  two  or  thiee 
days,  the  eyes  will  be  well  again,  after 
which  the  creature  fliould  be  blooded. 

In  this  diforder,  you  ought  by  no  means 
to  clip  or  meddle  with  the  bladders  on  any 
part  pf  the  eye. 

DIN  ANT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifliopric  of  Liege,  fituated  onthetivee 
Maefe,  about  12  miles  fouth  of  Nanran 
eaftlong.  4°  50',  and  north  lat,  5o°i8h 

DinaNT  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of 
Brittany,  in  France,  about  ten  miles  fonih 
of  St.  Malo  : welt  longitude  2°  5',  and 
north  latitude  48“  30'. 

DINGELFING,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in 
Germany,  littiated  on  the  river  Ifer, 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Landfiiut:  eal 
longitude  iz”  40',  and  nenh  iaiiiude 
48°  30'. 

DINGLE,  a port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  and  province  ot  Mnn- 
Her,  fituated  on  Dingle-bay,  74  niilfs 
well  of  Limerick  : welt  longitude  10’ 
18',  and  north  latitude  52". 

dingwel, 
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mmrWEL,  or  Dingwal,  a parliament- 
(nwn  of  Scotland,  fituated  at  the  weft 
Id  of  the  Cromarty-bay,  in  the  county 
ofRofs : woft  longitude  4°  15',  north  k- 

f clafe  wiih  Dornoch, Wick,  and  Kirk- 


HNK.ELSPIEL,  a city  of  Swabia,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  trim,  call  long  10° 

and  north  lat.  49®. 

(INNER,  the  meal  taken  about  the  middle 

It  Is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  moft  fa- 
lotary  to  make  a plentiful  dinner,  and 
to  eat  fparingly  at  fupper.  This  is  the 
oeneral  praftice  among  us.  The  French, 
lowever,  in  imitation  of  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, defer  their  good  cheer  to  the  even- 
ing, and  Bernardinus  Paternus,  an  emi- 
wntitalian  phyfician,  maintains  it  to  be 
tlie  mod  wholefome  method,  in  a treatife 
exprcfsly  on  tlie  fubjeft. 

Tlie  grand  Tartar,  emperor  of  China, 
after  he  has  dined,  makes  publication  by 
his  heralds,  that  he  gives  leave  for  all 
the  other  kings  and  potentates  of  the  earth 
to  go  to  dinner,  as  if  they  waited  for  his 


leave. 

(lOCESE,  denotes  a particular  diflriff, 
ordivilion,  under  the  direftion  and  go- 


vernment of  a bilhop. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  chriftian 
church,  in  the  modelling  her  own  ex- 
ternal polity,  followed  the  ftate  and  di- 
vilion  of  the  roman  empire,  and  that  the 
tccleliaftical  magiltracy  was  originally 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  civil.  As 
the  empire  therefpre  was  divided  into 
provinces  and  diocefe.,  (a  diocefe,  ac- 
cording to  Conftantine’s  diftribution, 
comprehending  feveral  provinces  under 
thedireiSlion  of  a general  magillrate)  fo 
the  church  fet  up  W metropolitical  and 
pstriarchal  power,  the  metropolitan 
hilhops anfwering  to  the  civil  maftrittrates 
of  provinces,  and  the  patriarchs  to  the 
civil  magiftrates  of  diocefes.  This  is  to 
ht  undetftood  of  the  ftate  of  the  church, 
after  the  empire  became  chriftian.  See 
the  articles  Metropoutah,  Patri- 
AJCHs,  Province,  &c. 

Some  pretend  that  a diocefe,  during  the 
lliee  firft  centuries,  was  never  more  than 
fach  a number  of  people  as  could  meet, 
and  ordinarily  did  meet,  i'n  a fingle  con- 
jrtgation:  others  extend  the  limits  of 
the  antient  diocefes,  fo  as  to  include  a 
whole  city,  and  the  region  about  it. 
And  this  is  the  plain  reafon  of  that  great 
difference  we  find  in  the  extent  of  antient 
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diocefes,  fome  being  very  large,  others 
very  fmall,  according  as  each  city  hap- 
pened to  have  a larger  or  ielfer  ter- 
ritory under  its  jurifdiflion.  Diocefes 
were  originally  called  trnf.intai,  pariflies, 
by  which  name  is  to  be  underftood  the 
epifcopal  city,  with  the  country  places 
and  villages  round  it.  The  name  dio- 
cefe began  firft  to  be  ufed  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  exterior  polity  of  the 
church  began  to  be  formed  upon  the  mo- 
del of  the  roman  empire. 

England,  in  regard  to  its  ecclefiaftical 
ftate,  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  ‘viz. 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  each  pro- 
vince into  fubordinate  diocefes,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-two  in  England,  and 
four  in  Wales.  ' 

DIOCLESIAN  EPOCHA,  in  chronology. 
See  the  article  EpOCHA. 

DIOCLIA,  tia,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
a feftival  kept  iti  honour  of  Diodes,  who 
died  in  defence  of  a youth  he  loved. 

DIOCTAHEDRIA,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a genus  of  pellucid  and  cryftalliform 
fpars,  compofed  of  two  odangular  py- 
ramids, joined  bafe  to  bafe,  without  any 
intermediate  column.  Of  thefe  fome  have 
long  pyramids,  others  fhort  and  fharp- 
pointed  ones,  and  others  fhort  and  ohtufe- 
pointed  ones  ; the  two  former  fpecies  be- 
ing found  in  the  Hartz-foreft,  and  the  laft 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwal. 

DIODIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  didy- 
namia-angiorpennia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confilis  of  a fingle  petal, 
of  the  ringent  kind.  The  tube  is  flendec 
and  longer  than  the  cup,  the  upper  lip  is 
ere61:  and  bifid,  the  lower  lip  is  patent, 
and  divided  into  two  lanceolated  feg- 
ments.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  quadrangu- 
lar capfule,  coronated,  formed  of  two 
valves,  and  containing  two  cells  : the 
feeds  are  fingle,  of  an  ovato-oblohg 
figure,  fniooth  and  flat  on  one  fide,  and 
convex  on  the  other. 

DIOECIA,  in  the  linntean  fyftem  of  bo- 
tany, the  twcnty-fecond  clafs  of  plants, 
comprehending  all  thofe  which  have  the 
male  and  female  parts  of  fruflification, 
or  the  Itamina  and'  piftil,  on  diliindt 
plants  of  the  fame  kind  ; in  which  re- 
fpefil,  they  bear  fome  analogy  to  qua- 
drupeds, wlio'e  males  and  females  are 
likewife  diftinfil.  See  Botany. 

To  this  clafs  belong  the  willow,  hemp, 
poplar,  juniper,  pittacchia,  yew, 
in  all  which,  the  female  plants  alone 
produce  feeds  ; but  even  tliefe  prove  bar- 
ren, unlefs  planted  near  the  male  plants, 
6 ® • ' !• 
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fo  as  to  he  within  the  reach  of  the  farina 
fcecurrims.  .See  Farina  foecundans. 

DIOMEDTS  AVIS,  in  ornitho'ogy,  a blid 
of  the  du.  k-kind,  about  the  fize  of  the 
common  hen,  and  of  a dufky  brown  co- 
lour, faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the  illand 
Diomedia,  or  Tremiti,  in  the  gulph  of 
Venice, 

DIONYSIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  foiemn- 
iiities  in  honour  of  Atr.ur®-,  or  Bacchu', 
fomelimes  called  by  the  general  name  of 
orgia  ; and  by  the  Romans,  bacchanalia, 
and  liberalia.  See  Bacchanalia,  S’r. 
Xher.e  were  diver,  Dionyfia  obfeive'l, 
cver.all  Greece:  but  thofe  celebrated  at 
Athens  had  more  fplendor  and  cere- 
monious fuperltition  than  in  any  otlier 
pqrt ; for  the  Years_  were  numbered  by 
■ them  ! the  chief  archon  had  a fliare  in 
the  management  of  them,  and  the  priefts 
that  officiated  therein,  were  honoured 
with  the  firft  feat  at  public  fliews.  But 
at  firlf,  they  were  without  fplendor  and 
ornaments,  being  days  fet  apart  for 
public  mirth,  and  obferved  .only  with  the 
following  ceremonies  : firll:  a velfel  of 
wine,  adorned  with  a vine  branch,  was 
brought  forth,  after  that  followed  a goat  ; 
then  was  carried  a balket  of  figs  ; and 
after-all  the  phalli.  At  fome  of  them, 
it  was  ufual  for  the  worfliippers  in  their 
garments  and  aflions  to  imitate  the  poe- 
tical fiflions  concerning  Bacchus.  They 
put  on  fawn  fkins,  fine  linen  and  mitres, 
carried  thyrli,  drums,  pipes,  flutes,  and 
rattles,  and  crowned  themfelves  with 
gai  lan.is  of  trees,  facred  to  Bacchus, 
fuch  were  the  ivy,  vine,  fir,  Efr.  Some 
imitated  Silenus,  Pan,  and  the  Satyrs  ; 
expofing  themfelves  in  comical  dreffes, 
and  antic  motions  : fome  rode  upon  alTes, 
others  drove  goats  to  the  flaughter.  In 
this  manner,  perfons  of  both  faxes  ran 
about  the  hills,  defarts,  and  other  places, 
wagging  their  heads,  dancing  in  ridicu- 
lous poftures,  filling  the  air  with  hide- 
ous nolfes  and  yelling,  perfona'.inj  peo- 
ple diftracled,  and  crying  aloud, 

^ C : £il: , or  a or  Iooax;r=,  or 

1«  B u-p-E 

In  fome  of  the  feflivals,  a company  of 
men  called  iTtpupaAkia,  carried  long  poles, 
at  the  end  of  which  were  fixed  things  in 
form  of  a man’s  privities.  The  Xixv», 
or  myllical  fan  of  Bacchus,  was  a thing 
eflential  to  all  hi.s  fealls. 

DIONYSIACA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  an 
apfiellation  given  to  all  manner  of  thea- 
trical entertainments,  from  their  being  fa- 
tted  to  DionyGus,  or  Bacchus.  • 


DIONYSIAN  PERIOD,  in  chronoiogv 
the  article  Period.' 

DIOPTER,  DIOPTRA,  a name  fotnetlue, 
ufed  for  the  hole  pierced  in 
mathematical  iiiftruments.  See  the  ai 
tide  Sights. 

DIOPTRA,  among  furgeons,  the  fauj 
with  fpeculum.  See  Speculum. 

DIOPTRICS,  the  fcience  of  refrafhjj 
vifion,  or  that  part  of  optics  which  con. 

. liders  the  different  refraflions  of  lio|,. 
in  its  pairing  through  different  medium 
as  air,  water,  glafs,  Gfr.  and  efpecuL 
lenfes.  Sec  fhe  articles  Refractios 

LENS,.Efc.  '' 

DIOSCOREA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  t|i( 
dioecia-hexandria  clafs  of  plants,  havinj 
no  corolla  in.  cither  the  male  or  fenul; 
flowers:  the  fruit  is  a compreffed  large 
capfule,  of  a triangular  form,  contain, 
ing  thiee  valves,  and  divided  into  thres 
cells:  the  feeds  are  two,  comprefl'ei),  and 
furrounded,  with  a large  membranaceoiii 
margin, 

DIOSCURIA,  Jiivaafitt,  in  grecian  ami 
quity,  a feftival  kept  in  honour  of  til! 
Diofciui,  or  Caftorand  Pollux,  wherein 
the  affiftants  lhared  plentifully  of 
gifts  of  Bacchus. 

DIOSMA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen 
tandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  thi 
flower  of  which  confilh  of  five  obtufely 
ovated,  fefiile,  and  ereflo-patent  petals, 
of  the  length  of.  the  cup:  the  fruit  ii 
compofed  of  five  capfules,  adhering  toge. 
ther  by  their  inner  fides,  and  containir.j 
each  a fingle,  oblong,  and  lliarp-poinlci 
oval  feed. 

DIOSPYROS,  DATE-PLUM,  in  hotany, 
genus  of  the  oefandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  called  by  Turnefort,  guaiacana, 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  ve- 
ry fmall,  and  of  an  oval  campanulated 
figure  : the  fruit  is  a large  globofe  and 
multilocular  berry,  containing  a few 
fliarp-polnled  oval  feeds.  See  plate 

' LXXllI,  fig.  T. 

DiPHRYGES,  in  antlent  pharmacy,  the 
fcoi  ite,  fediment,  or  calx  of  melted  cop- 
per, gathered  in  the  furnace,  when  the 
metal  was  run  out. 

There  are  fuppqted  to  be  three  fpecies  of 
diphryges,  one  made  of  a clay,  or  bile 
dried  in  the  fun  ; another  made  of  raari. 
cafit»,  or  pyrites  burnt  5 and  a third,  that 
of  the  feces-,  of  copper.  See  the  article 
Copper. 

The  laft  diphryges,  .which  taftes  of  cop- 
per, is  ceruginous,  aftringent,  and  -vche- 

' menily  drying  upon  llie  tongue,  qualities 

of 
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of  V'liicli  burnt  oker.  though  fold  for 
diapiiryges,  is' deftitute.  It  is  an  aftrih- 
nt,  a potent  cleanfer,  ablterfive  and 
drier^  reptefles.  excrefcences  of  flefii,  in-' 
duce^ualignant  and  fpreading  ulcers  to 
cicatrize)  and  mixed  with  turpentine,  or 
cerate,  difcnffes  an  abCce.fs. 

ftlPHT-HONG,  in  grammar,  a 

double  vowel,  or  the  mixture  of  two  vow- 
jls  pronounced-  together,  fo  as  to  make 
one  fylloble.  See  the  article  VOWEI,. 

'The  Latins  pronounced  the  two  vowels 
in  their  diphthongs,  ae  or  a,  oe  or-  a, 
much  as  we  do,  only  that  the  one  was 
heard  much  weaker  than  the  other,  tho’ 
thedivifion  was  made  with  all  the  deli- 
cacy imaginable.  Diphthongs,  with  re- 
gard to  tire  eyes,  4re  diilinguiflied  from 
diofewith  regard  to  the  ears  : in  the  for- 
mer, either  the  particular  found  of  each 
vowel  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation,  or 
the  found  of  one  of  ihenr  is  drowned  ; 
or,  lalUy,  a new  found,  different  from  ei- 
ther, reliilts  from  both  : the  firft  of  thefe 
only  are  real  diphthongs,  as  being  fuch 
both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Diphthongs 
with  regard  to  the  ear  are  either  formed 
of  two  vowels,  meeting  in  the  fame  (yl- 
lable,  or  vowels  whofe  loundsare  feveral- 
Iv  heard  j or  of  three  vowels  in  the  fame 
fyllable,  which  only  afford  two  founds 
in  the  pronunciation.  Englilh  diphthongs, 
with  regard  to  the  eye  and  ear,  are 
m,  au,  ea,  ee,  oi,  00,  ou.  Improper  englifli 
diphthongs,  with  regard  to  the  eye  only,-_> 
are  aa,  ea,  eo,  eu,  u,  ei,  oa,  oe,  ue,  ui. 

DIPLASIASMUS,  in  rrtedicine,  a redu- 
plication of  difeafes. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  two  mufcles  of 
the  arm,  which  ferve  to  turn  it  round. 

DIPLOE,  in  anatomy,  the  foft  meditulli- 
um,  or  medullary  fiibftance,  which  lies 
betwixt  the  tvyo  laminse  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium.  See  the  article  Cranium. 

PIPLOMA,  an  inftrument  or  licence  given 
by  colleges,  focieties,  Sfr.  to  a clergyman 
to  exercife  the  minifterial  funflibn,  or 
toa  phyljcian  to  praiiife  theprofeffion,  Sfr. 
after  palling  examination,  or  admitting 
him  to  a degree. 

Diploma,  in  chemillry,  &c.  a double  vef- 
fel.  To  boil  in  diplomate,  is  to  fet  one 
veffel,  containing  the  ingredients  intend- 
ed to  be  afted  upon,  in  another  larger 
veffelj  full  of  water,  and  to  this  lalt  the 
fire  is  to  be  applied. 

DIPQNDIUS,  in  the  fcripture-language, 
is  ufed  by  St.  Luke  to  lignify  a certain 
coin,  which  was  of  very  little  value.:  oui^ 
Kanflation  gf  the  paffage  is,  Are  not  t’wo 


fparro-'ws  fold  for  t^jb  farthings?  In  St: 
Matthew,  wlio  relates  the  lame  thing, 

' we, read,  Are  not  tn.00  fparro'ws  fold for  a 
farthing?  The  greik  reads  ajfdrionin- 
' (lead  of.rrj'.  See  As. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  fays  that  this  coin  was  at 
firli  libralis,  or  of  a pound  weight,  and 
that  even.when  diminiflied,  it  retained  the 
name  libella  ; fo  that  dipondius  denoted 
two  afes. 

DIPPING,  among  miners,  fignifiesthe  in- 
, terrnption,  or  breaking  off,  of  the  veins 
of  ore  i an  accident  that  gives  them  a 
great  deal  of -trouble  before  they  can  dif- 
cover  the  ore  again. 

Dipping  needle,  or  Inclinaxort 
■n.eedLe.  See  the  article  Needle. 
DIPSACUS,  teasel,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nub  of  the  tetrandria-monngynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
only  onetnbnlar  crefit  petal,  divided  into 
four  fegments  at  the  mouth;  its  fruit  is 
a common  receptacle,  of  a conical  figure, 
hefet  with  long  fcales,  and  containing  a 
Angle  columnar  feed  with  a marginaceous 
rim.  See  plate  I.XXTIl.  fig.  1. 

The  leaves  of  wild  teaCel  are  recommend- 
ed agiinft  flatulencies,  and  crudities  of 
the  Itomach. 

DIPTERA,  in  the  hilioiy  of  infefis,  that 
order  of  infefts  which  have' only  two 
wings,  and  under  each  of  them  a ftyle 
or  obiong  body,  terminated  by  a protube- 
rance, or  head,  and  called  a balancer. 
DIPTERE,  or  Dipteron,  in  the  antient 
architefilure,  fignified  a temple  furround- 
ed  with  two  vows  of  columns,  which  form 
a fort  of  porticos,  called  wings,  or  ifles. 
Pfeudo-diptere  is  the  fame,  except  that 
infiead  of  the  double  row  of  columns, 
this  was  only  encompaffed  with  a row  of 
finjle  ones.' 

DIPTOTES,  in  grammar,  are  fuch  nouns 
as  have  only  two  caf  s,  as  fuppetia,  fup- 
fetias,  &c. 

DIP  ryCHA,  I’i-dluxs,  in  antiquity,  a pub- 
lic regifter,  in  which  were  written  the 
names  of  the  confuls  and  othermagiftrates 
among  the  heathens ; and  among  the 
chriftlans,  they  were  a fart  of  tablets,  on 
one  of  which  were  written  rhe  names’ of 
the  deceafed,  and  on  the  other  thofeof  the 
living  patriarchs,  hithops,  or  thofe 
who  had  done  any  fervice  to  the  church, 
for  whom  prayers  were  offered,  the  dea- 
con .reading  the  names  at  mafs. 

It  is  certain  there  were  prophane  diptycha 
in  the  greek  empire,  as  vvell  as  facreJ 
ones  in  the  greek  church.  The  prophane 
diptycha  were  frequently  feat  ss  a prefent 
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to  prince?,  fefr.  on  which  occafion  they 
were  finely  gilt  and  einbellilhed,  and  ufu- 
ally  of  ivory.  Carrion  fuppofes  that  fuch 
prefents  were  at  firftmade  to  perfons  who 
had  been  nominated  qnaeftors,  to  whom 
they  were  ufeful.  Hence  arofe  the  cnltom  of 
diptycha  in  the  antient  .chriftlan  church  ; 
where  feme  diftinguilh  three  forts  of  dfp- 
tycha,  one  wherein  the  names  of  bifliops 
only  were  written,  fuch  efpecially  as  had 
been  governors  of  that  particular  church  j 
a fecond,  in  which  the  names  of  the  liv- 
ing were  written,  fuch  in  particular  as 
were  eminent  for  any  office  or  dignity, 
or  fome  benefadfion  or  good  work,  in 
, which  rank  were  bifiiops,  emperors,  and 
magiftrates  : lallly,  a third,  containing 
the  names  of  fuch  as  were  decealed  in  ca- 
tholic communion.  Xo  erafe  a perfon’s 
name  out  of  thefe  books,  was  the  fam» 
thing  as  declaring  him  a heretic,  or  fome 
way  deviating  from  the  faith. 

DIJICA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  off  an - 
dria  monogyniaclafsof  pknts,withoutany 
calyx  ; the  corolla  confifts  of  a fingle  cla- 
vated  petal  ; the  fruit  is  a berry,  in  which 
is  a lingle  cell,  containing  only  one  feed. 

DIRECT,  in  arithmetic.  The  rule  of  three 
direff,  is  oppofite  to  the  rule  of  three  in- 
verfe.  See  the  articles  Rule  of  three 
and  Proportion. 

Dt  RECT,  in  aftronomy.  A planet  is  faid 
to  be  direff,  when  it  appears  to  an  ob- 
ferver  on  the  eai  th  to  go  forward  in  the 
aodiac,  or  according  to  the  fucceffion  oP 
the  (igns.  See  the  article  Planet. 

Direct,  hi  matters  of  genealogy,  is  un- 
derftood  of  the  principal  line,  or  the  line 
of  afeendants  and  defendants ; in  contra- 
dillindfion  to  the  collateral  line.  The 
heirs  in  the  direff  line  always  precede 
thofe  in  the  collateral  lines. 

Direct  ray,  in  optics,  is  a ray  flowing 
from  a point  of  a vifibie  objefl  direflly  to 
the  eye,  thro’  one  and  the  fame  medium. 

Direct  eaji  and  v)ejt  dials,  dials  drawn 
upon  planes  that  direftly  face  the  eaft  and 
weft  points  of  the  horizon,  or  parallel  to 
the  meridian.  See  the  article  Dial. 

Direct  fouth  and  north  dials  are  thofe 
which  face  direflly  the  north  and  fonth 
points  of  the  horizon,  or  parallel  to  the 
prime  vertical  circle.  Seethe  articles  Dial 
and  Dialling. 

DIRECTION,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  the 
line  or  path  of  a body’s  motion,  along 
which  it  endeavours  to  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  impreffed  upon  it.  See 
the  articles  Line  and  Motion. 

JLngU  of  Di.s~v.CT ion,  that  formed  by  the 


lines  of  direflion  of  two.  conrpirinji 
powers.  “ 

Stuaniity  of  Direction,  a term  ufed  k 
fome  mathematicians  for  the  produff  of 
the  velocity  of  the  common  center  of  gra. 
vity  of  a fyltem  of  bodies,  by  the  fum  of 
their  quantities  of  matter  : this  is  nowife 
altered  by  any  collifions  among  the  bodies 
themfelvest 

Magnetical  Direction  denotes  the  ten. 
dency  of  the  load-ftone,  and  other  map. 
netic  bodies,  to  certain  points  called  their 
poles  : thus,  a magnetical  needle  always 
pref’ents  one  of  its  ends  towards  the  noitli 
pole  of  the  world,  and  the  other  towards 
the  fouth  pole. 

DIRECTOR,  in  commercial  polity,  a per. 
fon  who  has  the  management  of  the  af. 
fairs  of  a trading  company  t thus  we  fay 
the  direflors  of  the  India-company, 
South  fea-company,  £fc.  See  the  article 
Company. 

The  direflors  are  confiderable  proprietors 
in  the  flocks  of  their  refpeflive  compa. 
nies,  being  chofen  by  plurality  of  votes 
from  among  the  body  of  proprietors,  The 
dutch  Eaft-india  cornpany  have  fixtyfwh 
direflors  ; that  of  France,  twenty-onej 
the  brilifh  Eaft-india  company  has  twen- 
ty-four, including  the  chair-man,  whi 
may  be  re-elefled  for  four  years  fuccef- 
fively.  Thefe  laft  have  falaries  of  ijol, 
a year  each,  and  the  chair-man  jool, 
They  meet  atleaft  once  a week,  and  com. 
monly  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occa. 
fion  requires. 

But  befides  thefe  direflors,  who  relideii 
Europe,  and  there  fuperintend  the  gene- 
ral oeconomy  of  the  trading  companies, 
there  are  alfo  officers  belonging  to  them 
in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  under  the 
title  of  direflors-general,  and,  by  an  ho- 
nourable abbreviation,  generals.  The 
Englifli  give  thefe  the  title  of  prefidenls, 
whereof  there  ufed  to  be  two  in  the  Eall- 
indies,  one  at  Surat,  and  the  other  at 
Bantam.  They  have  the  abfolute difpo- 
fal  of  all  the  company’s  effefls,  regu- 
late their  trade,  eftablifh  new  coropting-’ 
h.oufes,  and  command  all  tlje  merchants, 
and  even  captains  of  Ihips  5 make  pre- 
fents  to  princes,  treat  with  them,  make 
peace  and  war  with  them,  &c.  It  is  true, 
they  have  a council,  but  one  entirely  fub- 
fervient  to  their  pleafure. 

Director,  in  fnrgery,  a grooved  prohe, 
to  direfl  the  edge  of  the  knife  orfeiffars, 
in  opening  fimifes,  or  fiftulas,  that  by  this 
means  the  fubjacent  veffels,  nerves,  anti 
tendons  may  remain  unhurt.  The  of”*' 
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ment  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  fee  plate 
LXXIII.  fig.  3-  n°  I.  ferves  for  a han- 
dle; though  foiuetimes  that  end  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a fpoon,  as  in  n°  a.  to 
contain  powders  to  fprinkle  upon  wounds 
or  ulcers:  fometimes  alfo  it  is  forked  at 
the  end,  to  divide  the  frEenum  of  the 
tongue,  as  in  n®-  3. 

iBiRECTOR,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  the 
ereflor  penis.  See  Erector, 
DIRIGENT,  or  Directrix,  a term  in 
veometry,  fignifying  the  line  of  motion, 
Song  which  the  defcribent  line  or  furface 
is  carried  in  the  gen“fis  of  any  plane  or 
folid  figure;  thus,  if  the  line  AB  (plate 
LXXIII.  fig.  4.)  move  along  the  line 
AC,  fo  that  the  point  A always  keeps 
in  the  line  AC,  a parallelogram,  as 
ABCD,  will  be  formed,  of  which  the 
lide  A B is  the  defcribent,  and  the  line 
AC  the  dirigent;  fo  alfo,  if  the  furface 
AB  CD  be  luppofed  to  be  carried  along 
CE,  in  a pofition  always  parallel  to  it- 
felr,  in  its  firlt  fituation,  the  folid  ADFH, 
will  be  formed,  where  the  furface  A D 
is  the  defcribent,  and  the  line  C E the 
dirigent. 

DIRITTA,  in  mufio,  a term  intimating 
that  the  piece  is  to  be  played  or  fung  in 
conjoint  degrees  I thus,  contrapunto  alia 
diritta,  according  to  Angelo  Berardi;  is 
when  one  is  obliged  to  raile  or  fall  the 
voice  by  the  fame  degree,  i.  e.  by  an 
equal  number  afcending  or  defcending, 
without  making  a leap,  even  of  the  in- 
terval of  a third. 

DIRSCHAW,  or  Dirschau,  a town  of 
Prnflia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm,  fituat- 
ed  upon  the  Viftula,  half  way  betweeen 
Dantzic  and-Ghnief. 

DIS,  an  infeparable  particle  prefixed  to  di- 
vers words,  the  effefl  whereof  is  either 
to  give  them  a fignification  contrary  to 
what  the  fimple  words  have,  as  difoblige, 
difobey,  &c.  or  to  fignify  a reparation, 
detachment,  &c.  as  difpojmg,  diflribut- 
ing  fee. 

DISABILITY,  in  law,  is  when  a perfon 
is  rendered  incapable  of  inheriting  lands, 
or  taking  that  benefit  which  otherwife  he 
might  have  done. 

Difability  may  happen  four  ways,  rviz, 
by  the  aft  of  an  anceftor,  by  the  aft  of  the 
party  hirnfelf,  by  the  aft  of  God,  or  by 
the  aft  of  the  law. 

Difability  by  the  aft:  of  an  anceftor  is 
where  a man  being  attainted  by  treafon 
or  felony,  his  blood  becomes  corrupted, 
and  thereby  his  children  ape  rendered  iai? 
Japable  io  inherit. 
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Difability  by  the  aft  of  the  party,  Is  when 
one  binds  himfelf  by  obligation,  that, 
upon  the  furrender  of  a leafe,  he  wiJJ 
grant  a new  eftate  of  the  fame  premifes 
to  the  lelfee,  and  afterwards  he  gr.nnts 
over  the  reverfion  to  araother,  whereby  hg 
is  dtfabled  to  perform  his  obligation. 
Difability  by  the  aft  of  God,  is  where 
a perfon  is  not  memoria,  not  sf 

found  memory,  which  incapacitates  him 
to  make  any  grant,  Sfc.  and  in  all  cafes 
where  he  gives  or  palfes  an  ejiate  fia>rg 
him,  after  his  death,  it  may  be  difen- 
nulled  and  'made  void;  though  it  fe  g 
maxim  in  our  law,  that  a man  of  fui.l 
age  lhall  never  be  received  to  difahle  hfe 
own  perfon . 

Difability  by  the  aft  of  the  law,  is  where 
one,  by  the  foie  aft  of  law,  without  any 
thing  done  by  him,  is  rendered  incapable 
of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  as  an  alien-  berg, 
Me. 

There  are  alfo,  by  the  common  law,  orhe^ 
difabilities,  as  idiocy,  infancy,  and  ep.- 
verture,  in  refpeft  to  the  making  of 
grants.  Me.  and  by  ftatute  in  many  cafes  j 
for  papifts  are  difebled  to  make  any  pre- 
fentation  to- a church,  or  to  purchafe  oy 
take  lands.  Me.  Officers  not  taking  the 
oaths,  to  hold  offices,  Me. 

DISARMING,  in  law,  the  prohibitip^ 
people  to  wear  arms.  See  Arms. 

It  is  an  offence,  by  the  common  law  .of 
England,  for  perfons  to  go  or  ride  arme4 
w'itli  dangerous  and  uncommon  weapons: 
though  gentlemen  may  wear  commop  ar- 
mour, according  to  their  quality.  It  i? 
alfo  ordained  by  ftatute,  that  no  perfonp 
frail  come  before  the  king's  juftices  ,witlj 
force  of  arms,  on  pain  of  ijnprifopnjent. 
Me. 

Disarming  the  lifs  of  a horfe,m  the  ma? 
nege,  is  the  preventing  them  from  tajeing 
off  the  true  preffure  or  appui  of  the  mouthy 
when  they  happen  to  be  fo  large  as  to  co~ 
,ver  the  bars. 

DISBURDENING  of  trees,  the  taking  off 
part  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  when  too  nur 
merouSjthattliofeleft  may  grow  the  Jarger. 

DISC,  difeus,  in  antiquity,  a quoit  made 
of  ftone,  iron,  or  copper,  five  or  fix  fiSv 
gers  broad,  and  more  than  a foot  long^ 
inclining  to  qn  oyal  figure,  which  tl)^- 
hurkd  in  the  manner  of  a bovvl,  to  a va& 
diftanpe,  by  the  help  of  a leathern  thong 
tied  roynd  the  perfon’s  hand  yj’ho  th.r.e,w 
it,  and  put  through  a hole  in  the  middle, 
Homer  has  made  Ajax  and  Ulyffes  greai; 
artifts  at  this  fport ; and  Ovid,  when  hg 
brings  tn  Apello  and  Hyacjnth  playing 
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at  it,  gives  an  elegant  defcription  of  this 
exercife,  lib.  x.  ver.  175. 

©ISC,  in  aftronomy,  the  body  and  face  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  fuch  as  it  appears  to 
us  on  the  eailh  ; or  the  body  or  face  of 
the, earth,  fuch  as  it  appears  to  a fpec- 
tator  in  the  moonj  &c.  See  Diameter. 
The  difc  in  eclipfes  is  fuppofed  to  be  di- 
vided into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  di- 
gits : in  a total  eclipfe  of  the  luminaries, 
file  whole  difc  is  qbfcured  ; in  a partial 
eclipfe,  only  a part  thereof. 

If  we  imagine  a plane  to  pafs  through 
the  center  of  the  earth,  fo  that  the  line 
which  joins  the  centers  of  the  fun  and 
earth,  may  be  perpendicular  to  this  plane, 
it  will  make  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  a 
circle,  which  will  feparate  the  illuminat- 
ed hemifphere  of  the  earth  from  the  dark. 
This  circle,  otherwife  termed  the  circle  of 
illumination,  Mr.  Keil  calls  the  illumi- 
nated difc  of  the  earth,  which  is  direftly 
feen  by  a fpe(Slator  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  the  moon,  in  the  right  line  which  joins 
the  centers  of  the  fun  and  earth.  AH 
lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  fun  to 
every  Angle  point  of  the  difc  are  to  be  ac- 
counted parallel ; and,  therefore,  fince 
that  line  which  is  drawn  to  the  center  of 
the  difc  is  perpendicular  to  it,  all  the 
reft  will  be  perpendicular  to  it,  and  there- 
fore all  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of 

‘ the  fun,  and  palUng  through  every  point 
«f  any  circle  upon  the  earth’s  furface, 
when  they  are  produced,  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  difc.  More- 
over, a fpeflator  in  the  moon  will  fee  all 
countries,  cities,  and  towns  to  move  upon 
the  difc,  which  motion  is  occafioned  by 
the  earth’s  rotation  round  its  axis,  and 
every  point  will  have  its  way  on  the  difc : 
the  bignefs  of  the  earth’s  difc  is  to  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  angle  under  which  the  earth 
is  feen  from  the  moon.  See  Earth. 

Disc,  in  botany,  is  an  aggregate  of  florets  . 
forming,  as  it  were,  a plane  furface. 

Disc,  in  optics,  is  the^width  of  the  aperture 
of  telefcopic  glafles,  whatever  their  form 
be,  whether  plain,  convex,  concave,  Sfc. 

Disc,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  greek  church,  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  the  patena  in  the  la- 
tin  church. 

Discerning,  orDiscERNMENT,among 

logicians,  a faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  diftinguiflies  between  the  ideas.  See 
Judgment  and  Intuition. 

On  this  depends  the  evidence  and  certain- 
ly of  feveral,  even  general,  propofitions, 
tivhich  pafs  for  innate  truths,  that,  in  rea- 
lity, proceed  from  this  clear  difeerning^ 
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.faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceive) 
two  ideas  to  be  the  fame,  or  different.  Ij 
being  able  nicely  to  diftinguilh  one  thin, 
from  another,  confifts,  in  a great  meafute° 
that  exaiSlnefs  of  judgment,  and  cleat' 
nefs  of  reafon,  which  is  obfervable  in  one 
man  above  another.  To  the  well  diftin. 
guifliing  our  ideas  it  chiefly  contributes 
th.at  they  be  clear  and  determinate ; and 
when  they  are  fo,  it  will  not  breed  any 
confufion  or  miftake  about  them,  tfiougli 
■ the  fenfes  fliould  convey  them  from  the 
fame  objeft  differently  on  different  occS- 
lions. 

DISCIPLE,  one  who  learns  any  thing 
from  another  : thus,  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philofopher,  £fc.  are  called  dif. 
ciples.  In  the  chriftian  fenfe  they  were 
followers  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  general  j 
but  in  a more  reftraincd  fenfe,  the  difci. 
pies  denote  thofe  alone  who  were  the  im. 
mediate  followers  and  attendants  on  his 
perfon,  of  which  there  were  feventy  orfe. 
venty-two.  The  names  difdple  and  apjik 
are  often  fynonymoufly  ufed  in  tliegof. 
pel-hiftory,  but  fometimes  the  apollts 
are  diftinguiflied  from  difciples  as  perlons 
felefled  out  of  the  number  of  difciples, lo 
be  the  principal  minifters  of  his  religionj 
of  tliefe  there  were  only  twelve.  The  La- 
tins kept  the  feftival  of  the  feventy  or 
feventy-two  difciples  on  July  15,  and  ike 
Greeks  on  January  4. 

DISCIPLINE,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes 
inftruflion  and  government,  as  military 
difcipline,  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  &c, 
Ecclefiaftical  difcipline  confifts  in  putting 
thofe  laws  in  execution  by  which  tie 
chui'ch  is  goveimed,  and  inflifling  the  pe- 
nalties enjoined  by  them  againft  the  feve- 
ral forts  of  offenders  that-prolefs  the  reli- 
gion of  Jefus ; the  priiuifive  church  never 
pretended  to  exercife  difcipline  upon  any 
but  fuch  as  were  within  her  pale,  in-the 
largeft  fenfe,  by  fome  aft  of  their  own  pro- 
fe/fion ; and  even  upon  thefe  file  never 
pretended  to  exercife  her  difcipline  fo  far 
as  to  cancel  or  difannul  their  baptifnrt 
all  that  file  pretended  to,  was  to  deprive 
men  of  the  benefits  of  external  commu- 
nion, fuch  as  public  prayer,  receiving 
the  eucharift,  and  other  afts  of  divine 
worlhip.  The  church  difcipline  was  only 
confined  to  the  admonition  of  the  parlyi 
and  to  the  leffer  and  greater  excommuni' 
cation. 

As  to  the  objefts  of  ecclefiaftical  tlifci' 
pline,  they  were  all  fuch  delinquents  is 
fell  into  great  and  fcandalous  crimes afu( 
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Dlfcipline,  in  a more  peculiar  fenfe,  is 
iifed  for  the  chaftifements,  or  bodily  pu- 
nliliments  infliaed,  on  a religious  of  the 
jomilh  church  who  has  been  found  a de- 
linquent i or,  even  for  that  which  the  re- 
ligious  voluntarily  uodergo  or  inflia  on 
lliemfelves,  by  way  of  mortification, 
disclaimer,  in  law,  is  a plea  where- 
in  is  contained  an'  exprefs  denial  of  a 
thing;  as  where  upon  the  diftrefs  of  a 
101(17  tt  tenant  lliews  a replevin,  and  the 
lord’ avows  the  taking,  by  alledging  the 
tenant  holds  of  him  as  oif  his  lord,  and 
that  he  diftrained  for  the  rent  unpaid,  or 
, feivice  not  performed  : in  this  cafe,  if  the. 
tenant  denies  that  he  holds  of  him,  this 
is  called  a difclaimcr  ; and  on  that  ac- 
count, if  the  lord  proves  the  tenant  to 
hold  of  him,  the  tenant,  on  a writ  of 
right,  lliall  lofe  his  land.  There  is  like- 
wife  a difclaimer  o goods,  as  when  a 
perfon  arraigned  of  felony,  difclaims  the 
goods  charged  on  him,  though  he  Ihould 
be  acquitted,  he  lol'es  the  goods.  When  a 
defendant  in  his  anfwer  in  chancery,  de- 
nies his  having  any  intereft  in  the  thing  in 
qucftion,  it  is  alfo  a difclaimer;  and  to 
thefe  may  be  added  a difclaimer  or  re- 
nouncing an  executorlhip  of  a will,  or  the 
right  to  an  adminiftration.  . 
DISCONTINUANCE,  in  law,  fignifies 
an  intei'ruptlon  or  cefiation  of  the  courfe 
of  a thing,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  i.  Dif- 
continuance  of  eftate  or  polTefilon,  which 
has  this  tffeft,  that  a perfon  may  nor  en- 
ter upon  his  own  land,£fc.  aliened,  what- 
ever his  right  be  to  it,  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, but  rauft  bring  his  writ,  and  feek  to 
recover  polfelfion  by  law.  A difcontinu- 
ancf  may  be  by  feoffment,  fine,  recovery, 
leafc,  and  confirmation  with  warranty  ; 
hut  grants  of  land  without  livery,  or  if 
made  in  fee  without  any  warranty,  are 
not difcontinuances.  a.  Difcontinuance 
ofprocefs,  where  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
fecute  a fuit  is  loft,  or  the  plaintiff  is  put 
fine  die,  and  difmifted  the  court.  After 
a verdift  in  a caufe,  no  difcontinuance  is 
allowed  without  leave  of  the  court,  and 
colls  are  ufually  given  the  defendant  on 
difcontinuing  fuits.  As  difcontinuance 
ofprocefs  is  helped  by  appearance  at  com- 
mon law,  fo  all  difcontinuances  and  mif- 
continuances  of  the  plaintilF,  or  defen- 
dant, are  cured  after  verdift  by  ftatute. 
Discontinuance  of  plea,  is  when  divers 
things  Ihould  be  pleaded  to  in  a fuit  or 
aflion,  and  fome  thereof  are  omitted  in 
ihe  pleading.  Where  a defendant’s  plea 
■ snfwersto  part  only,  it  is  a difcentiau- 


ance  as  to  the  part  not  anfwered,  and  t|je 
plaintiff  may  take  judgment  'a^  nil  dint 
for  that.  But  if  the  plaintiff  pleads  over 

■ thereto,  the  whole  aftion  is  diicontinued. 

DISCORD,  in  mufic,  the  relalion  x>{  two 
founds  which  are  always  and  of  thein- 
felves  difagree.able,  whether  applied  In 
fuccefiion  or  confonance.  Thus  the  fe- 
cond,  fourth,  and  feventh,  with  their  oc- 
taves, and,  in  general,  all  intervals,  ex- 
cept thole  iew  which  precifely  terminate 
the  concords,  are  called  difcords.  Dif- 
cords  are  diftinguilhed  into  concinnous 
and  inconcinnous  intervals.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Interval. 

Concinnous  Discos.t)s,  palled  by  the  antients 
emmeli,  are  fuch  as  are  fit  for  mufic, 
next  to  and  in  combination  with  concords. 
Thefe  are  relations  which  in  themfelves 
are  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
able,  and  have  only  a good  efFe(3  in  mu- 
fic, as  by  their  mixture  and  combina- 
tion with  the  more  natural  and  effential 
principles, ‘they  produce  a variety  necefla- 
ry  to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

Inconcinnous  DtscoRDs,  by  the  anfient* 
called  ecmeli,  are  fuch  as  are  never  choftn 
in  mufic,  as  having  too  great  a harfhnefs 
in  them,  though  even  the  greateft  dif- 
cord  is  not  without  its  ufe.  The  effen- 
tial  principles  of  harmony,  harmonical 
intervals,  or  concords,  are  in  number  only 
eight : the  indefinite  numbers  of  other 
ratios  are  all  difcords.  Hence  Mr.  Mal- 
colm fhews  the  necefiity  of  taking  fome 
of  the  lefs  untoward  of  thefe^difeords  into 
the  fyftem  of  mufic.  In  order  to  this, 
he  confiders  the  effect  of  having  none  but, 
harmonical  intervals  in  the  fyftem  of  mu- 
fic. I.  With  refpect  to  a fingle  voice. 
If  that  Ihould  move  always  from  one  de- 

. glee  to  another,  fo  as  every  note  or  found 
to  the  next  were  in  the  ratio  of  fome, 
concord,  not  only  the  variety,  which  is 
the  life  of  mufic,  would  be  foon  exhauft- 
ed,  but  the  very  perfecticsn  of  fuch  rela- 
tion of  founds  would  clog  the  ear,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  f'weet  and  lufeious  things 
do  the  tafte.  2.  With  refpect  to  mufic 
in  parts,  that  is,  where  two  or  more 
voices  join  in  confonance,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  fucceflive  founds  of  each 
be  fo  ordered,  that  the  feveral  voices  fhali 
be  all  concords.  Now  there  ought  to  be 
a variety  in  the  choice  of  thofe  fucceflive 
concords,  and  alfo  in  the  method  of  their 
fucceftion  ; all  which  depends  on  the 
movement  of  the  lingle  parts.  So  that  if 
thefe  could  only  move  in  an  agreeable 
manner  by  harmonical  diftances,  there 

axe 
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Sfft  tut  few  different  ways  wherein  they 
eould  move  from  concord  to  concord, 
and  hereby  we  fliould  lofe  much  of  the 
ravifliinent  of  founds  in  confonance.  A 
Variety,  therefore,  is  requifite,  by  which 
each  tingle  voice,  or  more  in  confonance, 
may  more  agreeably  in  the  fuccelTive 
founds,  fo  as  to  pafs  from  concord  to 
concord,  and  mCet  at  every  note  in  the 
fame  or  a different  concord,  from  what 
they  ftood  in  at  the  laft  note.  Prom 
thefe  tv.'O  confiderations,  it  appears  bow 
imperfeft  mufic  would  be  without  any 
other  intervals  than ' concords  ; but  in 
what  cafes,  and  for  what  reafons  dif- 
cords  are  allowed,  the  rules  of  compo- 
fition  Hiuft  teaclr.  See  Harmony. 
Betides  the  concinnous  difcords  ufed  de- 
Kgnedly  in  mufic,  there  are  feveral  other 
difcord  relations  which  happen  unavoid- 
ably in  an  accidental  and  indiredl  man- 
ner. Thus  in  the  fuccetiion  of  feveral 
notes,  there  are  to  be  confidered  not  only 
the  relations  of  thofe  which  fpcceed  others 
immediately,  but  alfo  of  thofe,  betwixt 
which  others  intervene.  Now  the  imme- 
diate fuccetiion  may  be  condufled  fo  as 
*0  produce  melody  ; and  yet  among  the 
ditiant  notes  there  may  be  very  grols  dif- 
cords, that  would  not  be  tolerable  in  me- 
diate fuccetiion,  and  far  lefs  in  confonance. 
Thus  taking  any  one  fpecies,  'for  exam- 
ple, that  with  the  greater  third,  and 
snarking  the  degrees  between  each  term 
and  the  next,  though  the  progretiion  be 
melodious,  as  the  terms  refer  to  one  con- 
mon  fundamental,  yet  there  are  feveral 
difcords  among  the  mutual  relations  of 
Ihe  terms,  e.  g.  from  the  fo»rth  fo  the 
feventh  greater  is  32  : 45,'  and  from 
the  fecond  greater  to  the  fix  greater  is 
fiy  : 40,  and  from  the  fecond  greater  to 
the  fourth  is  ay  : 31,  all  difcords; 
IDlfcords  may  tranfiently  pafs  upon  the 
Unaccented  part  of  a meafure,  without 
great  offence  to  the  ear.  This  is  called 
fuppofition.  See  Supposition. 

The  harmony  of  difcords,  is  that  where- 
in the  difcords  are  made  ufe  of  as  the  folid 
and  fubftantial  part  of  the  harmony.  For 
by  a proper  interpofition  of  a difcord,  the 
fucceediiig  concords  receive  an  additional 
grace.  Thus  the  difcords  are  in  mufic, 
what  ffrong  fhades  are  in  painting.  See 
the  article  Harmony. 

The  difcords  are  the  fifth  when  joined 
with  the  fixth,  the  fourth  with  the  fifth. 
The  ninth  of  its  own  nature  is  a difcord  ; 
fo  is  the  feventh.  The  difcords  are’in- 
troduced  into  harmony  with  due  prepa- 


rations, and  mull  be  fucceeded  by  con. 
cords,  which  is  the  refolution  of  difcQrjj 
The  dilcord  is  prepared  by  I'ubftituting 
h firit  in  the  harmony,  in  quality  of  ^ 
concord  ; that  is,  the  fame  note  which 
becomes  a difcord,  is  (lift  a concord  to  the 
bafe  note  immedia’tely  preceding  that  to 
which  it  is  a difcord.'  Again,  a dlrcofd 
is  refolved  by  being  immediately  fucceeh- 
ed  by  a concord,  defeending  from  it  only 
bv  the  dirtance  of  a greater  or  lelfer  fecond 

DISCOVERY,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a man- 
ner of  unravelling  a plot,  or  fable,  in  tra. 
gedies,  comedies,  and  romances,  wherein 
by  fome  unforefeen  accident,  a difeovery 
is  made  of  the  name,  fortune,  quality, 
&c.  of  a principal  perfon,  which  were 
before  unknown.  See  Catastrophe, 
A dilcovery  ought  never  to  be  in  vain 
by  leaving  thofe  who  remember  one  ano. 
ther  in  the  fame  fentiments  they  were  in 
before : it  mull  produce  either  love  ot 
hatred  in  the  principal,  .not  inferior  cha- 
rafters. 

Thofe  difeoveries  which  are  immediately 
followed  by  a change  of  fortune,  are  the 
moll  beautiful,  as  they  never  fail  to  pro. 
duce  terror  or  pity,  which  is  the  end  and 
atm  of  tragedy.  Thus,  OEdiptts  in 
Sophocles,  from  his  difeovery  of  being 
thefon  of  Jocalla  and  Laius,  immediate- 
ly from  the  mod  happy  becomes  the  moll 
miferable-of  mortals.  See  Peripetia- 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  dilcoverieit 
the  firll,  by  certain  marks  of  the  body, 
either  natural  or  accidental,  as  lhat  of 
Ulyfies,  who  having  received  a woutidin 
the  thigh  by  a boar  before  the  trojan  war, 
is  difeovered  by  the  old  mirfe,  upon  walh- 
ing  his  legs,  after  his  return  home  in- 
cognito. The  fecond  is  by  tokens,  and 
is  often  ufed  by  Terence.  The'thirdii 
by  remembrance.  Thus  when  Ulyfe 
heard  Demodocus  fing  bis  aflions  at 
Troy,  the  memory  of  them  drew  lean 
from  his  eyes,  and  difeovered  him  toAl 
cinous.  The  fourth  fort  is  made  by  tea 
foning  ; but  the  fined  of  all  is  that  wliitl 
arifes  from  the  luhjeft  or  incidents  of  ihi 
fable  ; as  that  of  OEdipus,  from  his  ex 
ceflive  curiofity,  and  the  letter  that  Ipbi 
genia  fent  by  Pylades. 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  a term  araonj 
traders,  merchants,  aud,  bankers.  Iti 
ufed  by  the'  two  former  on  occaiion  oil 
their  buying  commodities  on  the  ufn^B 
time  of  credit,  with  a condition  thatt|i|B' 
feller  fliall  allow  the  buyer  a certain  diH^ 
count  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  rest-/® ^ 
eiiKitm,  for  the  time  for  which  the  ci'cil|B 
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,"j  generally  given,  upon  condition  that 
the^  buyer  pays  ready  money  for  fuch 
commodities,  inaead  of  taking  the  time 
of  credit.  Traders  and  merchants  alfo 
frequently  taking  promiflbry  notes  for 
monies  due,  payable  to  them  or  order  at 
a certain  time  ; and  fometimes  having 
occafion  for  money  before  the  time  is 
tlapfed,  procure  thefe  notes  to  be  dif- 
tounted  by  bankers  before  the  time  of 
payment ; which  difcount  is  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  credit  and  reputation  of 
tlieperfon  who  drew  the  note,  and  the  in- 
dorfer  or  indorfers.  Bills  of  exchange 
are  alfo  difcounted  by  bankers,  and  in 
this  confifts  one  article  of  the  profits  of 
banking.  See  the  article  Bank. 

The  fieur  de  la  Porte  informs  us,  that 
they  make  a diftinftion  in  France  with 
leoard  to  money  due  for  the  purchafe  and 
fale  of  commodities,  and  on  account  of 
railing  money  by  difcounting  bills  of  ex- 
change j the  latter  being  computed  upon 
the  principles  of  common  intercft  by  fo 
much  on  the  loo  1.  whereas  that  on  com- 
modities is  not  only  laid  on  the  loo  1. 
baton  the  hundred  and  difcount  added 
together. 

The  heft  tables  of  difcount  in  our  lan- 
guage, are  thofe  of  Mr.  Smart,  founded 
upon  the  true  principles  of  decimal  arith- 
melic.  By  thefe  it  appears,  that  he  who 
allows  5I.  for  the  difcount  of  lool.  for 
one  year  at  5 1.  percent,  wrongs  himfelf ; 
for  he  ought  to  receive  fo  much  money 
aiat  5 per  cent,  intereft  will  amaunt  to 
tool,  in  one  year,  and  the  fum  is  95  1, 
(s.pid.  ^ _ 

IISCOURSE,  dtfcurfus,  among  logicians, 
lignilies  the  progreilive  exercife  or  reafon 
inthe  fearch  of  truth  ; as  when  from 
Wf-evident  principles  it  difcovers  the 
mithof  fomething  it  did  not  know  be- 
fore; by  means  of  this,  a fecond  ; by 
Ihit  I'econd,  a third  ; and  fo  on.  See  the 
iKicle  Reasoning. 

IISCOUS  FLOWERS,  thofe  furniftied  with 
Jiiifc.  See  the  article  Disc. 

IlSCRETE,  or  DISJUNCT  proportion, 
iiwhen  the  ratio  of  two  or  more  pairs  of 
numbers  or  quantities  js  the  fame,  but 
tore  is  not  the  fame  proportion  between 
illthe  four  numbers.  Thus  if  thenura- 
kis  3 i 6 ! : S : 16  be  confidered,  the  ra- 
lb  between  3:6,  is  the  fame  as  that  be- 
tenSiie,  and  therefore  the  numbers 
)t£ proportional ; but  it  is' only  difcretely 
ordhjunftly,  for  3 is  not  to  6 as  6 to  S ; 
bstis,  the  proportion  is  broken,  rhff  be- 
Iwen  8 and  3,  and  is  not  continued  as  in 
Vot;.  II. 


the  following  continual  proportionakg 
, 3 ! 6 1Z-.24.  See  Proportion. 

Discrete  c^antity,  fuch  as  is  not  con- 
tinuous and  joined  together.  Such  is  a 
number  whofe  parts  being  diftinft  units, 
cannot  be  united  into  one  continuum ; 
for  in  a continuum,  there  are  no  aftual 
determinate  parts  before  divifion,  but 
they  are  potentially  infinite. 

DISCRETIVE  propositions,  arethofe 
where  various  judgments  are  made  and 
denoted  by  the  particles  iut,  notivitia 
/landing.  See,  either  exprefled  or  under- 
ftood.  Thus,  fortune  may  deprinje  tne  of 
my  n^oealth,  but  not  of  my  ^virtue,  is  a dif- 
cretive  propofition. 

DISCUS,  in  antiquity,  an  inftrument  ufed 
by  the  antlents  in  their  public  games.  It 
is  certain  it  was  ufed  in  the  gymnaftic 
art  for  preferving  health  and  ftrengthning 
the  conftitution  ; but  as  to  its  form, .its  di- 
menfions,  and  various  ufes,  authors  difa« 
gree.  See  the  article  Disc. 

The  fame  exercife  was  performed  with  an 
inftrument  called  o-om,-,  which  fome  dif- 
tinguilh  from  the  difeus,  becaufe  that  wa* 
made  of  iron,  and  the  difeus  of  ftone  ; 
while  others  diftinguHh  them  by  the 
form,  the  <r»Xo5  being  fpherical,  and  tli# 
difeus  broad. 

DISCUSSION,  in  matters  of  literature,  Cg- 
nifies  the  clear  treating  or  handling  of 
any  particular  point,  or  problem,  fo  as  to 
lhake  off  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
embarraffed : thus  we  fay,  fuch  a point 
was  well  difcuffetl,  when  it  was  well  treat- 
ed of,  and  cleared  up. 

Discussion,  ina  medicinal  fenfe,  the  fame 
with  diaphorefis;  See  Diaphoresis. 

DISCUTIENTS,  in  medicine,  are  fuch  re- 
medies as,,  by  their  fubtilty,  diffolve  a 
ftagnating  or  coagulated  fluid,  and  diffi- 
pate  the  fame  without  an  external  foluiioa 
of  continuity. 

Difeutient  compofitions  confift  of  emolli- 
ents and  attenuants  ; in  which  intention 
mercury,  cinnabar,  opium,  and  camphor 
are  greatly  ixcommended.  Difeutients 
ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguilhed  from 
fuppuratives.  See  Dispersion  of  hi- 
fiammations . 

DISDIAPASON,  or  Bisdiapason,  m 
mufic,  a compound  concord,  defcHbed  by 
F.  Parian,  in  the  quadruple  ratio  of  4 s i, 
or  8 ; 2. 

The  difdiapafon  is  produced  when  the 
voice  goes  diatonically  from  its  firft  to  its 
fifteeenth  found,  and  may  be  called  a fif-. 
teenth.  The  voice  ordinarily  does  not 
go  farther  than  from  its  firft  found  to  the 
« E . dif- 
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difdiapafon  ; i.  e.  it  does  not  go  beyond 
the  compound,  or  double  oftave ; for  the 
difdiapalbn  is  an  o6lave  doubled.  The 
voice  ibrnetimes  rifes  feveral  degrees  above 
the  difdiapafon,  but  the  effort  or  ftruggle 
disfigures  it,  and  makes  it  falfe.  In  rea- 
lity, the  antient  fcale  or  diagram  extend- 
ed only  to  a difdiapafon, 

Disdiapason-diapente,  a concord  In  a 
fextuple  ratio  of  i : 6. 

Disdiapason-semi-diapente,  a com- 
pound concord  in  the  proportion  of  16  : 3. 

Disdiapason-ditone,  a compound  con- 
fonance  in  the  proportion  of  10  : 2. 

DisDiAPA'5  0N-sEMi-DiT0NE,a  compound 
concord  in  the  proportion  of  24.  s 5. 

DISEASE,  in  medicine,  the  date  of  a 
living  body,  wherein  it  is  deprived  of  the 
exercife  of  any  of  its  funftions,  whether 
vital,  natural,  or  animal. 

Some  authors  have  given  us  compendious 
theories  of  difeafes:  Bontekoe  deduces  all 
human  difeafes  from  the  fcorbutus : Muf- 
grave,  from  the  arthritis;  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, from  the  bile  ; fome  from  the  ve- 
nereal vims,  which  has  lurked  in  the  feed 
ever  fince  the  fin  of  Adam ; fome  from 
extraneous  ferments,  formed  in  or  out  of 
us  ; and  fome  from  worms. 

As  the  aftions  or  conditions  of  the  body, 
fo  alfo  the  difeafes  or  defefts  thereof  may 
be  reduced  to  three  general  heads,  'vm, 
thofe  of  the  folids,  thofe  of  the  fluids,  and 
thofe  compounded  of  both. 

The  folids,  i.  e.  the  bones  and  flefli,  may 
be  difordered  five  ways,  ‘vix.  rendered 
turgid  by  tumours,  cut  by  wounds,  cor- 
roded by  ulcers,  &c.  removed  out  of  their 
places,  or  discontinued  by  fraflions  and 
contufions. 

Difeafes  of  the  fluids  are  in  the  blood  or 
fpirits.  Thofe  of  the  blood  are  two, 
fuch  as  thicken  and  retard  its  motion,  or 
fuch  as  attenuate  and  accelerate  it.  To 
the  laft  kind,  the  fever  and  feverifli  af- 
feffions  only  belong  : all  other  difeafes 
of  the  blood  belong  to  tlie  former. 

The  difeafes  of  the  animal  fpirits  arife 
either  from  an  intermiflion  or  retardation 
of  their  motion ; or  a diminution  of  their 
quantity  ; or  diforder  in  their  quality. 
Laftly,  difeafes  of  the  fluids,  whether 
thofe  of  the  blood  or  fpirits,  nre  feldom 
long  confined  thereto,  but  prefently  come 
to  difturb  and  impede  fome  of  the  func- 
tions of  thefolid  parts,  and  at  laft  corrupt 
the  fubftance  of  the  folids  thcmfelves: 
hence  arife  compound  or  complicated 
difeafes,  which  are  infinitely  various.  The 
, learned  Soerhaave  furnilhea  ua  with  an 


accurate'and  fcientifical  divifion  of  difaf 
into  thofe  of  the  folids  and  fluy,  * 
which  we  refer  the  reader.  ‘ * 

All  difeafes  are  owing  to  the  bad  rta. 
lation  of  our  lives,  either  from  too  n* 
or  too  little  fleep,  too  much  or  toolin] 
exercife,  &c.  Sometimes  they  are  ca4 
by  things  without,  and  very  often  by  j 
abufe  of  food  ; that  is,  by  our  intel, 
ranee  in  eatmg  and  drinking,  which  5 
much  the  more  injurious  to  us,  becajj 
it  affeSls  us  inwardly.  See  Regimes, 
Mr.  Hacquet  rejects  the  fyftem  of  tL 
materialifts,  who  confidered  all  difeafes, 
eHtia  nova,  or  new  produftions,  and  ts, 
deavours  to  account  for  all  new  nioilij, 
cations  on  a deftruflion  of  proportiom 
or  a change  in  the  ftruSlure  of  parts  1 ll 
fuppofes  the  prelTure,  ftrudlure,  and  cos, 
vulfion  of  the  nerves  aftefling  thefiuiili 
to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  dijlempte' 
and  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  {j 
operation  of  poifons  and  infeffions  isoi 
the  fpirits,  and  from  them  communicitl 
to  the  blood. 

To  attain  a complete  hiftory  of  difeafs 
fuch  enquiries  are  to  be  made,  and  dr. 
cumftances  known,  which  Ihow  the  p. 
iiius  and  ftate  of  the  difeafe ; and  il» 
operations  and  effefts  of  the  medicijii 
are  to  be  carefully  obferved.  A parliii. 
lar  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  fymptora 
which  differ  llrangely  in  all  differentfi 
jefls,  on  account  of  the  various  conli. 
tutions  of  different  bodies.  It  willthra. 
fore  be  neceffary  to  enquire  into  iheajt, 
fex,  ftrufture,  and  habit  of  the  body;  01 
the  acquired  habit  and  ftrength  of  lb 
patient ; and  whether  he  has  an  hereifr 
tary  diipofition  to  this  or  that  difei, 
From  the  different  conftitution  of  lit 
parts,  arife  the  different  ftate  and  mech 
nifin  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  a prom, 
nefs  to  certain  difeafes  ; as  alfo,  then, 
riety  of  manners  and  inclinations,  h 
childhood,  there  is  a remarkable  Marfi 
of  the  fibres,  a lax  and  thin  habit,  will 
an  abundance  of  ferum ; young  perta 
have  tenfe  and  contraflile  fibres,  will 
more  hot  blood,  which  is  more  apt  fol 
motion  s thofe  that  are  old  have  a great 
rigidity  of  the  folids,  and  a ftraitnefsol 
the  paffages,  veffels,  and  canals,  witli  a 
falfo-fulphureous  dyferafy  of  the  bumoBiJ, 
Likewife,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  fe- 
male fex,  for  they  are  not  only  obnoxioil 
fo  diftinft  difeafes,  which  arife  fro®  dif 
orders  of  the  menfes  and  child-bearinf, 
but  the  fyftem  of  their  nerves  is  likewifi 
more  weak : whence  they  are  moreliaHi 
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fnaSic  and  convulfire  diforders,  and 
more  eafily  reftored  to  health  than 
„en.  See  Menses,  Pregnancy, 
n I't  likewile  proper  to  know  lyhether  the 
Ltient  be  of  a lax  or  tenfe  habit  of  body, 
^hether  the  veffels  are  llender  and  nume- 
rous or  large  and  few  ; becaufe  in  nar- 
row and  llender  canals,  the  progreffive 
motion  of  the  fluids  is  more  difficult, 
as  well  as  the  fecretions  and  excretions 
for  ihefe  are  more  quick  and  ready  when 
the  fibres  are  tenfe,  and  the  velfels  pretty 
large.  Whence  we  may  obferve,  that 
they  are  more  liable  to  diforders,  and 
grow  well  with  greater  difficulty,  whofe 
fibres  are  more  ftrong,  and  whofe  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids  is  more  quick.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  lean  and  fat  perfons. 
Regard  mull:  alfo  be  had  to  the  colour  of 
the  Mce  and  Ikin.  A fair,  florid,  and 
clear  complexion,  (how  the  purity  of  the 
lymphatic  fluids ; if  it  be  livid,  lurid, 
and  yellow,  they  difcover  a falino-ful- 
phureous  impurity  of  the  fame,  and  a 
llifordered  fecretion  in  the  proper  organs, 
efpecially  in  the  liver.  It  appears  from 
daily  obfervation,  that  the  debility,  de- 
feds,  and  faults  of  the  vifcera  and  fibres, 
as  well  as  difeafes  proceeding  from  thence, 
often  defcend  to  children  ; and  the  prac- 
titioner fliould  be  informed  hereof:  for 
hereditary  imbecilities  and  weaknefles  are 
more  difficult  to  be  cured,  more  readily 
return,  and  tire  the  phyfician’s  patience. 
It  is  likewife  necefiary  to  know  the 
llrength  i whether  the  patient’s  fpirits  are 
low,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  an 
aclite  difeafe,  for  weaknefles  and  low- 
nelfes  are  then  bad  figns  : but  if-the  per- 
fon  is  in  llrength  and  vigour,  which  ap- 
pear from  the  motion  and  impulfe  of  the 
fluids,  there  are  great  hopes  of  recovering 
health. 

We  are  not  only  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  but  the  ftate  of  the 
mind,  and  what  diforders  it  is  liable  to, 
becaufe  there  is  a wonderful  conneflion 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.  For  a 
greater  tenfity  and  mobility  of  the  fibres 
and  folids,  difpofe  the  mind  to  anger ; 
nliereas  a laxity  and  defeft  of  the  vis  mo- 
ttix,  fhows  the  perfon  to  be  difpirited,  ti- 
mid, and  fearful.  On  the  other  hand, 
anger  increafes  the  tone  and  contraftions 
of  the  folids,  and  renders  the  fluids  more 
impetuous ; but  timidity  diflblves  and  de- 
jefls  the  ftieng'th,  whence  the  circulation 
oi  the  fluids  is  naore  flow.  Terror  great- 
ly conftringes  the  furface  and  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  and  drives  the  blood  to 


the  interior  and  noble  parts;  that  is,  the 
praecordia  and  head;  whence  proceed 
grievous  diforders,  efpecially  of  the  genus 
nervofum.  The  fame  may  be  laid  of 
fadnefs,  which  often  proceeds  from  a de-  ■ 
fefl  of  the  vifcera,  and  a faulty  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids,  as  in  the  hypochondriac 
paffion  : but  when  its  hurtful  influence 
attacks  the  folid  parts,  it  wonderfully  d»i. 
je£ks  the  llrength  of  the  whole  body,  and 
hurts  its  funflions,  relaxing  and  lelTen- 
ing  the  lli  ength  of  the  fibres. 

If  the  mind  is  not  compofed,  and  at  eafe,  • 
but  fubjedl  to  various  pafllons  and  com- 
motions, difeafes  are  cured  with  greater 
difficulty ; therefore,  enquiry  is  to  be 
made  whether  the  patient  is  not  addifled 
to  hard  ftudy,  and  to  profound  and  fa- 
tiguing meditation  : for  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  what  a confent  there  is  between 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  as  well  as 
between  the  llomach  and  the  adjoining 
inteftines.  See  Consent  of  parts. 
Befides,  it  is  necelTdry  to  confider  the 
place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  nature 
of  the  air,  and  his  ufual  diet.*  See  the 
articles  Air  and  Diet. 

Enquiry  mull  be  made  into  the  kind  of 
life : whether  it  be  laborious  or  una6live, 
requiring  exercife  or- fedentary ; whether 
the  perfon  be  a courtier  or  a ibldier  ; a 
lludent  or  a tradefman;  whether  he  be 
converfant  among  metals  and  minerals,' 
or  work  at  the  fire : for  every  kincl  of 
life  produceth  particular  difeafes:  thus 
brafiers  are  fubjefl  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes  ; 
hufbandinen,  to  thofe  of  the  breaft;  makers; 
of  llarch,  to  coughs  and  allhmas  ; por- 
ters, to  allhmas,  ruptures,  and  burlling 
of  the  veflels  in  the  breaft  ; tallow-chand- 
lers, to  difeafes  of  the  head  and  llomach  ; 
workers  in  tow,  hemp,  and  111k,  to  Ihort- 
nefs  of  breath  ; leather- drelTers  are  ge- 
nerally cacbe£lic  and  hydropical ; runners 
of  races  are  often  troubled  with  a Ihort- 
nefs  of  breath,  and  fpit  blood  ; carpenters 
are  fubjeft  to  fore  eyes ; nightmen  are  apt 
to  be  blind  ; plafterers  are  fubjefil  to  Ihort- 
nefs  ofbreath,  and  confumptions ; waflper- 
women  are  liable  to  difficulties  of  breath- 
ing, and  dropGes  ; makers  of  oil  are 
cacheflic  and  afthmatic;  plumbers  are 
fubjeft  to  palfies ; houfe-painters  are  ge- 
nerally valetudinarians,  cacheflic,  and  pa- 
ralytic ; filhermen  have  ulcers  in  their 
legs  ; bakers  are  fubjeft  to  coughs,  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  lippitude,  as  well  as  a conftipa- 
tion  of  the  pores ; cutters  of  tobacco  are 
fubjefl  to  the  vertigo  ; and  the  like. 
Another  thing  to  be  examined  is  the  ex« 
6 £ a cretioHS 
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erstions,  for  unlefs  thefe  are  regular, 
health  cannot  be  maintained  ; and  there- 
fore, if  they  are  too  plentiful,  ordefe£l:ive 
and  fupprelTed,  they  will  caufe  various 
diforders.  Regard  is  alfo  to  be  had  to 
perfpiration,  which  carries  off  more  mat- 
ter than  all  emunftories  befides.  See 
Excretion  and  Perspiration. 

The  praffitioner  Ihould  likewife  enquire 
what  difeafes  the, patient  has  been  fubjeft 
to,  at  what  time,  and  how  cured ; for 
it  often  happens  in  ihr  ra(h  and  impru- 
dent cure  of  difeafes,  that  terrible  and 
dangerous  fymptoms  are  produced,  and 
that  the  driving  avr  'y  one  difeafe,  is  pro- 
duftive  of  a ranch  wQrle. 

Sometimes  clii'tafes  are  ftrangely  compli- 
cated, infonuch  that  if  the  patient  was 
.i  ’fi.  '.M!  wid.  ih  hvpocandriac  paffion,  or 
•.  , :i:rvy,  debility  of  the  head, 

’.'i  r blood,  confumption,  piles, 

' ' o gout,  another  iliftemper  fuper- 
V-nes,  wnich  requires  the  iitmoft  pru- 
d..ice,  and  a different  method  of  cure. 

It  is  likewife  neceffary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  cacochy- 
mic  ; what  is  the  (late  of  the  ftomach, 
and  intcftines  ; what  is  the  condition  of 
the  liver,  whether  the  circulation  through 
it  be  impeded  j whether  the  bile  be  duly 
fecreted  ; what  is  the  (late  of  the  lungs; 
and,  lallly,  the  temperies  of  the  brain, 
and  nervous  fyftem,  are  to  be  confidered. 
Thefe  things  being  mutually  confulted, 
we  mud  proceed  to  the  difeafe  itfelf,  as 
whether  it  be  common,  or  epidemic  ; 
whether  the  virulence  appears  on  the  fkin 
in  pullles,  or  otherwife.  As  there  is  no 
fever  or  other  difeafe  which  has  not  fen- 
(ible  remiHions  and  intermiffions  of  the 
Ij'mptoras,  the  phyfician  ought  to  know 
the  (late  of  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal 
functions,  as  well  ip,  as  out  of  the  pa- 
roxy  fm . 

In  acute  difeafes,  we  may  know  the  ge- 
nius and  forcd  of  the  diforder,  from  the 
refpiration,  nature,  and  condition  of  the 
pulfe  ; befidee,  as  no  patient  dies  with- 
out an  inflammation  and  internal  mor- 
tification, and  as  the  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach  and  membranes  are  produced 
eafily  in  acute  difeales,  and  in  the  chro- 
nic the  mortifications  of  the  vifcera  put 
a period'  to  human  life,  the  phyfician 
(hould  carefully  attend  to  thefe  fatal 
fymptoms,  in  order  to  manage  the  dif- 
eafe with  greater  certainty.  ■ 

Xikewife,  the  llate  of  the  primae  vise  is 
carefully  to  be  examined,  as  whether 
they  arc  replete  Vj'itli  fordes  5 whether 
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the  body  is  coftive,  or  otherwife, 

It  is  likewife  neceffary  to  obferve  the 
operations  of  the  medicines,  and  what 
changes  they  produce,  whether  the  force 
and  vehemence  of  the  fymptoms  mitigate 
or  increafe  ; or  whether  nothing  of  this 
kind  happens.  See  Medicine. 

Many  difeafes,  and  efpecially  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  attack  the  patient  all  at  once 
and  are  attended  v^ith  particular  fynip. 
toms,  requiring  fometimes  one  kind  of 
management,  and  fometimes  another; 
therefore,  thecaufes  of  thefe  difeafes  can 
be  nothing  elfe  but  fuch  as'  are  common 
to  many  men,  and  equally  affefl  them 
all.  The  moft  common  of  which  is  the 
unhealthy  llate  of  the  air:  but  this  alone 
is  not  fuflicient  for  the  generation  ofepi- 
deinic  difeafes ; for  it  is  evident  from  oh- 
fervation,  that,  in  the  fame  climate,  and 
the  fame  conftitution  of  the  heavens,  a 
difeafe  (hall  infelt  the  inhabitants  of  one 
place  and  not  another,  as  appears  from 
the  fmall-pox,  dyfenteries,  and  miliary 
fevers  s wherefore,  recourfe  mull  be  had 
to  the  nature  of  exhalations  from  pools 
and  marftiy  places,  which  are  replele 
with  fulphureous,  vitriolic,  aluminous, 

■ bituminous,  faline,  and  other  particles. 
Regard  mull  likewife  be  had  to  the  differ- 
ent way  of  living,  and  kinds  of  aliments, 
from  whence  the  caufes  of  epidemic  dif. 
eafes  differ  in  their  nature,  matter,  tex- 
ture, power,  and  virtue  ; and  affeft  the 
llruflure  and  motion  of  the  body  in  a pre- 
ternatural manner : thefe  caufes  and  con- 
current circumllances  being  known,  an 
epidemic  difeafe  may  be  jrredifted,  and 
the  bell  method  of  cure  advifed. 

The  method  of  dillinguifliing  the  various 
kinds  of  difeafes,  is  affixed  to  our  ac- 
count of  thefe  difeafes,  as  they  occur 
under  their  feveral  names,  and  is  there- 
fore omitted  here. 

Endemic  Diseases.  See  the  article  Es- 

DEMIC  DISEASES. 

Diseases,  Seethe  article  Epi- 
demic DISEASES. 

Diseases  of  infants.  See  the  article  Dif- 
eafes of  Infants. 

Diseases  of  plants,  generally  proceed  from 
aqueous,  bituminous,  or  faline  pacts, 
Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  elfential,  pro- 
ceeding from  fome  fecret  imperfeflion  in 
the  feed;  fometimes  only  accidental  by 
fome  outward  violence.  The  feveral  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  are  the  caufes  of  inju- 
rious accidents  to  trees  ; the  winter  by 

■ extraordinary  colds  ; the  fpring  by  pier- 
sing  mills,  rawnefs  of  the  air,  and  hurl- 
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ful  dews;  the  fummer  by  too  great 
droughts  and  exceffive  heat ; and  the  au- 
tumn by  too  great  a degree  of  moifture. 
Pifeafes  may  alfo  happen  to  the  feed,  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  earth.  Mr.  Tourne- 
fort  has  an  exprefs  diflertation  on  this 
fubiefl;  ,in  the  Memoires  de  V Academic  des 
referring  all  thedifeafes  of  plants, 
j Either  to  too  great  abundance  of  nu- 
tritious juice,  a.  The  want  or  defea  of 
(his  juice.  3.  Some  ill  qualities  it  ac- 
Quires.  4-  Its  unequal  diftribution  in 
difficult  parts  of  the  plants,  or,  5.  exter- 
nal accidents. 

The  moll  common  difeafes  belonging  to 
trees  are  barrennefs,  blafting  of  the  buds, 
tonfumption,  mofs,  jaundice,  mildew, 
caul'ed  by  a thick  fog,  falling  of  the 
leaves,  fcorching,  the  worm,  not  thriv- 
ing, iSc. 

DISEMBOGUE,  in  the  fea-langqage,  is 
faid  of  a Ihip  that  palTes  out  of  a gulph  or 
bay  into  the  open  fea  : a river  is  alfo  faid 
to  difembogue  or  difcharge  itfelf  into  the 
fea. 

DISFRANCHISING,  among  civilians, 
fignilies  the  depriving  a perfon  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a free  citizen  or 
fubjeft.  See  the  articleFRANcmsE, 

DISGUISE,  a counterfeit  habit.  Perfons 
doing  unlawful  a6ls  in  difguife,  are  by 
our  ftatutes  fometimes  fubjefted  to  great 
penalties,  and  even  declared  felons.  Thus 
by  an  aft,  commonly  called  the  black  aft, 
perfons  appearing  difguifed  and  armed  in 
aforell,  or  grounds  inclofed,  or  hunting 
deer,  or  robbing  a warren  or  a filli-pond, 
are  declared  felons. 

DISH,  among  miners,  denotes  a wooden 
meafure,  wherein  they  are  obliged  to  mea- 
fure  their  ore : it  is  kept  by  the  barmafter, 
and  contains  about  67a  folid  inches.  See 
the  article  Ore. 

DISJUNCT  PROPORTION,  the  fame  with 
that  otherwife  called  difcrete.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Discrete. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  fomething  that  feparates 
or  disjoins.  Thus,  or,  neither,  &c.  which 
inconneftinga  difcourfe  yet  feparates  the 
parts  of  it,  are  called  disjunftive  con- 
junflions. 

Disjunctive  proposition,  in  logic,  is 
that  where  of  feveraJ  predicates  we  affirm 
one  necelTarily  to  belong  to  the  fubjeft  to 
the  exclulion  of  all  the  reft,  but  leave  that 
particular  one  undetermined.  Such  is 
the  major  of  the  following  disjunftive 
fyllogifm. 

Th*  world  is  either  felf-exiftent,  er  the 


work  of  fome  finite,  or  of  fonie  in- 
finite being. 

But  it  is  not  felf-exiftent,  nor  the  work  of 
a finite  being. 

Therefore  if  is  the  work  of  an  infinite 
being. 

DISK,  or  Disc.  Sec  the  article  Disc, 
DISLOCATION,  in  furgery,  the  fame 
with  luxation.  See  Luxation. 
DISMEMBERED,  in  heraldry,  is  applied 
to  birds  that  have  neither  feet  nor  legs, 
and  alfo  to  lions  and  other  animals  whofir 
- members  are  feparated. 
DISMOUNTING,  in  the  military  art,  the 
aft  of  unhorfing.  Thus  to  difmount  the 
cavalry,  dragoons,  Gfr.  is  to  make  them 
alight, 

Dif7nountmg  cannon,  is  the  breaking  their 
carriages,  wheels,  axletrees,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  fervice. 
DISORIENT .ATED,  a term  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  dials,  which  have  been 
fome  how  altered  from  the  fituation  of 
direftly  facing  the  eaft  or  any  other  of 
the  cardinal  points.  See  the  articles  Dial 
and  Dialling. 

DISPARAGEMENT,  in  outlaw,  is  pro- 
perly ufed  for  the  matching  an  heir  in  mar- 
riage under  his  degree,  or  againft  decency, 
DISPART,  in  gunnery,  is  the  fetting  a 
mark  upon  the  muzzle  ring,  or  there- 
abouts, of  a piece  of  ordnance,  fo  that  a 
fight-line  taken  upon  the  top  of  the  bafe- 
ring  againft  the  touch-hole,  by  the  mark 
fet  on  or  near  the  rnuzzle,  may  be  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  concave  cylinder. 
The  common  way  of  doing  this,  is  to 
take  the  two  diameters  of  the  bafe-ring, 
and  of  the  place  where  the  difpart  is  to 
ftand,  and  divide  the  difference  between 
them  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
will  be  the  length  of  the  difpart  which  is 
fet  on  the  gun  with  wax  or  pitch,  or 
faftened  there  with  a piece  of  twine  or 
marlin.  By  means  of  an  inftrument  it 
may  be  done  with  all  poffible  nicety. 
DISPATCH,  a letter  fent  abroad  by  a 
courier  on  fome  affair  of  (late,  or  other 
matter  of  importance.  The  bufinefs  of 
difpatches  lies  upon  the  minifters  of  ftate 
and  their  clerks. 

This  word  alfo  fignifies  the  packet  or 
mail  containing  fuch  letters. 
DISPAUPER.  A perfon  fuing  in  forma 
pauperis,  is  faid  to  be  difpaupered  if,  be- 
fore the  fuit  is  ended,  he  has  any  lands  or 
other  eftate  fallen  to  him,  or  if  he  does 
any  thing  to  make  him  lofe  his  privilege. 
See  the  article  Forma  pauperis, 
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Dispensary,  or  dispensatory,  de- 
notes a book  containing  the  method  of 
preparing  the  various  kinds  of  medicines 
ufed  in  pharmacy.  Such  are  thofe  of 
Bauderon,  Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas, 
Bates,  Mefue,  Salmon,  Lemery,  Qmncy, 
£fc.  but  the  lateft  and  moft  efteemed  are 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  Difpdnfa- 
tories.  In  compiling  this  laft,  the  chief 
care  of  the  college  of  phylicians  was  to 
expunge  the  medicines  no  longer  made 
ufe  of  in  general  praflice,  and  to  infert 
fuch  as  have  come  lately  into  elleera  ; 
and  alfo  to  examine  the  articles  they  have 
retained  or  given  admi/lion  to,  both  in 
regard  to  their  pharmaceutic  compofition, 
and  upon  the  genuine  principles  of  me- 
dicine. The  apothecaries  in  and  about 
London  are  obliged  to  make  up  their 
compound  medicines  according  to  the 
formulas  prefcribed  in  the  college  dif- 
penlary,  and  are  enjoined  to  keep  al- 
ways ready  in  their  lliops  all  the  medi- 
cines there  enumerated. 

Dispensary,  oi  Dispensatory,  is  like- 
wife  a magazine  or  office  for  felling  me- 
dicines at  prime  colt  to  the  poor.  The 
college  of  phylicians  maintain  three  of 
thefe  in  London,  one  at  the  college  itl'elf 
in  Warwick  lane  ; another  in  St.  Peter’s 
alley,  Cornhill ; and  a third  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-lane. 

DISPENSATION,  in  law,  the  granting 
a licence  of  doing  fome  certain  aftion  that 
otherwife  is  not  permitted. 

The  greateli  dealer  in  difpenfations  is  the 
pope,  who  claims  the  office  jure  dinjino, 
and  extends  it  to  every  thing.  The  more 
moderate  of  the  romanifts  themfelves  de- 
ny that  he  can  give  a difpenfation  for  any  ■ 
thing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  or  the 
law  of  nature  j and  confine  him  to  what 
is  contrary  to  politive  laws,  or  to  things 
velating  to  faffs,  marriages,  holding  feve- 
ral  benefices,  &fc.  and  they  limit  him  even 
in  thefe  things. 

The  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  has  a 
power,  by  ffatute,  of  -difpenling  in  any 
caufe  wherein  difpenfations  were  for- 
merly granted  by  the  fee  of  Rome;  and 
as  well  to  the  king  as  his  fubjefts ; and 
during  the  vacancy  of  . the  archbifliop’s 
fee,  the  guardian  of  the  fpiritualities  may 
grant  difpenfations.  Every  bilhop  of 
common  right  has  the  power  of  inftitut- 
^^j^ing  into  benefices,  and  of  difpenfing  in 
common  cafes,  &c.  A difpenfation  of 
**  'Pthe. kiiig,  makes  a thing  prohibited  law- 
ful.to  ji'e  done  by  the  perfon  that  has  it, 

^ thougli<a  thing  evil  i»  itfelf  will  not  ad- 


mit of  a difpenfation.  -And  where  tht 

fubjefif  has  an  immediate  interelt  in  aj 
a£l  of  parliament,  the  king  cannot  dif. 
penfe  with  it ; but  may,  if  the  fuit  be  the 
king’s  own  only,  for  the  breach  of  a pe. 
nal  law  that  is  not  to  the  damage  of  5 
third  perfon. 

There  is  a difpenfation  by  non  ohjianti 
which  is  where  a ffatute  tends  to  reftrain 
fome  prerogative  incident  to  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  as  the  right  of  pardoning,  or 
commanding  the  ferviceof  the  fubjeftsfor 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  fife,  each  of 
which  prerogatives  are  infeparable  from 
the  king,  and  therefore,  by  a claufe  mn 
objiante,  fuch  a ffatute  may  be  difpenfed 
with.  See  the  article  Non  obstante. 
DISPENSATORY,  or  Dispensary,  See 
the  article  Dispensary. 

DISPERSION,  in  optics,  the  fame  with  the 
divergency  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Point  Dispersion,  in  dioptrics,  the 
point  from  which  refrafiled  rays  begin  to 
diverge,  where  their  refraftion  renders 
them  divergent.  See  Refraction. 

Dispersion  of  Inflammations,  in  medicine 
and  furgery,  is  the  rempving  the  inflam- 
mation, and  reftoring  the  inflamed  partto 
its  natural  ftate. 

Though  the  methods  ufed  to  cure  inflam. 
mations  be  various,  according  to  thefe. 
veral  caufes  and  fupervening  fymptoms, 
with  other  various  circumftances,  yet  as 
the  inflammation  conftantly.  arifes  from 
an  infpiflation  of  the  blood  in  its  fmallelt 
veffels,  the  grand  intention  of  each  of 
thefe  methods  Ihould  be,  to  open  Inch 
fmall  velfels  as  are  thus  obftrudted,  and 
to  reftore  the  blood  to  its  natural  conlilt- 
ence  and  free  circulation. 

If  the  caufe  of  the  inflammation  is  found 
to  he  external,  and  obvious  to  the  fenfes, 
as  thorns,  fplinters,  the  point  of  afword, 
bullets,  or  any  other  foreign  body  llllck 
into  the  part,  nothing  can  be  more  fer- 
viceable  than  fpeedily  and  carefully  tore- 
move  whatever  is  lodged  there,  if  it  can 
be  done  with  fafety.  So  alfo,  when  the  in- 
flammation proceeds  from  too  ftrait  a ban- 
dage in  wounds,  fife,  or  from  a luxation  or 
frafture,  the  firft  and  principal  bufinefsis 
fpeedily  to  remove  the  bandage,  or  elfefet 
the  fraflure,  or  reduce  the  luxation. 
When  the  external  caufes  are  once  re- 
moved, and  when  the  inflammation  is 
great,  and  proceeds  from  internal  caufes, 
it  is  in  both  cafes  very  ufeful  to  open  a 
vein,  either  in  the  arm ' or  foot,  and  to 
draw  off  a large  quantity  of  blood  pro- 
portionable to  the  ftrergth  and  habit  of 

the 
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the  patient  5 giving  afterwards  a brilk 
purge,  not  one  that  heats  the  body,  but 
judicioufly  accommodated  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient ; and  if  the 
fyraptoms  do  not  remit  and  grow  milder, 
they  muft  be  repeated  at  difcretion. 
To^refolve  and  attenuate  the  infpiffated 
blood  in  the  fmall  velfels,  benefit  may 
arife  from  internal  medicines,  which  are 
watry,  diluent,  cooling,  and  attenuating  5 
but  aliments  which  are  of  a difficult  di- 
geftion,  Inch  as  pickled  or  falted  meats, 
with  all  fpices  and  fermented  liquors,  or 
any  thing  elfe  that  may  heat  the  blood, 
are  to  be  altogether  avoided.  With  re- 
gard to  the  regimen  and  diet,  the  moft 
proper  aliment  feeras  .to  be  broths  and 
drinks,  made  with'  barley,  oats,  or  flour ; 
alfo  viper’s  grafs,  fuccory,  chervil,  forrel, 
endive,  apples,  and  vegetables 'of  the  like 
nature. 

With  regard  to  external  medicines,  it 
muft  be  generally  obl’erved  never  to  ap- 
ply hot  remedies  to  hot  conttitutions,  nor 
the  contrary.  Among  the  domettic  me- 
dicines cow’s  dung,  frefli  and  warm, 
niixt  with  warm  vinegar,  is  an  applica- 
tion of  no  fmall  efficacy  : the  external 
medicines  (hould  always  be  applied  hot, 
and  the  dilbrdered  limb  firft  well  rubbed 
with  a cloth  dipped  in  fome  warm  difcu- 
tient  fomentation,  before  any  frefli  cata- 
plafm  be  laid  on.  Of  the  cooling  exter- 
nal medicines  proper  in  this  cafe,  are  the 
litharge  vinegar,  applied  warm  on  linen 
mgs  folded  together;  or  hot  vinegar 
mixt  with  red-lead,  or  with  bole-armo- 
niac,  and  applied  in  the  fame  manner. 
Among,  the  hot  remedies  for  cold  conlti- 
tutions,  are  fpirit  ot  wine  alone,  or  cam- 
phorated fpirit ; or  either  of  thefe,  with 
an  admixture  of  a fmall  quantity  of  ve- 
nice-treacle  applied  on  a linen  cloth ; 
alfo  fpirit  of  wine  niixed  with  lime-water, 
or  even  lime-water  alone;  or  hungary- 
water  with  lapis  calaminaris,  cerus,  fal 
arnioniac  ; or  a mixture  of  a pint  of  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  with  tvvo  ounces  of 
caftile  ibap. 

displayed,  In  heraldry,’  is  underftopd 
of  the  pofition  of  an  eagle,  or  any  other 
bird,  when  it  is  eredl,  with  its  wings 
expanded  or  fpread  forth.  See  plate 
LXXIir.  fig.  5. 

DISPONDEE,  difponJieus,  in  the  greek  and 
kin  poetry,  a double  fpondee  or  foot, 
coiififtiny  of  four  long  fylables,  as 
maecenates,  concliidenles. 

DISPOSI  LION,  in,  architeflure,.  the  juft 
placing  tile  feveral  parts  of  an  edifice,  ac* 
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according  to  their  proper  nature  and  of- 
fice. See  the  article  Building. 

Disposition,  in  rhetoric,  the  placing 
words  in  fuch  an  order  as  contributes  moft 
to  the  beauty  and  fometimes  even  to  the 
ftrength  of  a difcourfe. 

Nature  formed  man  wiftl  a tafte  which 
makes  him  fenfible  of  harmony  and  ca- 
dence ; for  this  we  need  only  confult  na- 
ture, ftudj'  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
found,  and,  as  it  were,  interrogate  our 
ears  : for  let  a thought  be  ever  fo  beau- 
tiful in  itfelf,  if  the  words  which  expreft 
it  are  ill  placed,  the  deLcacy  of  the  ear 
is  Ihocked  at  it ; a harlh  and  unharmo- 
nious  compgfition  grates  it,  whereas  it  is 
generally  flattered  with  that  which  is  foft 
and  flowing.  There  are  no  expreffions, 
however  harfli  they  may  appear  in  them- 
felves,  but  may  contribute  to  the  har- 
mony of  a difcourfe,  when  judicioufly 
ranged.  Jfocrates  was  the  firft  among 
the  Greeks  that  made  them  fenfible  of  the 
beauty  of  difpofition,  as  Cicero  did  the 
Romans. 

DISPROPORTION,  a general  term  for 
any  kind  of  irregularity,  or  want  of  pro- 
portion in  the  parts  of  a thing.  , See  the 
article  Proportion, 

DISPUTATION,  in  the  fchoois,  a con- 
teft,  either  by  word  or  writing,  on  fome 
point  of  learning  for  a degree,  prize,  or  for 
an  exercife.  See  Degree  and  Thesis. 

DISQUISITION,  a ferious  and  exafil  ex- 
amination into  the  circumftances  of  any 
affair,  ip  order  to  difcourfe  clearly  about 
it.  See  the  articleREASONlNG, 

DISS,  a market-town  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
river  VVaveney,  fixteen  miles  fouth  of 
Norwich. 

DISSECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  cutting 
up  a body,  yvith  a view  of  examining  the 
ftriiflure  and  ufe  of  the  parts.  See  the 
article  Anatomy, 

Le  Gendre  obferves,  that  the,  dilTeftion 
of  a human  body,  even  dead,  was  held  a 
facrilege  till  the  time  of  Francis  I.  and  the 
fame  author  allures  us,  he  has  feen  a 
confultation  held  by  the  divines  of  Sala- 
manca, at  the  requeft  of  Charles  'V.  to 
fettle  the  queftion  whether  or  no  it  were 
lawful  in  point  of  confcience  to  diffeft  a 
human  body  in  order  to  learn  the  ftruc« 
ture  thereof. 

It  is  eafily  perceived  that  furgery  and 
phyfic  muft  improve  in  a country,  ac- 
cording to  the  opportunities  of  enquiring 
into  the  ftruflure  of  the  animal  oecono- 
my ; for  which  reafon  we  could  wifli  that 
ftudents  in  anatomy  were  fiunilhed  with 

fubjefli 
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fubjefls  for  diffeftion  in  this  country,  in 
as  great  abundance,  and  with  as  little  in- 
convenience, as  in  France. 

DISSEISIN,  in  law,  an  unlawful  difpof- 
felTing  a perfon  of  his  lands  or  tenements. 
It  is  of  two  forts,  either  fingle  dilfeifin, 
which  is  committed  without  force  of 
arms, ' or  dilfeifin  by  force  of  arms,  more 
properly  termed  deforcement.  See  the 
article  Deforcement. 

The  dillurbing  a perfon  from  entring  on 
his  land,  or  hindring  him  from  tilling  it, 
are  both  dilfeifins  of  land  ; and  denial  of 
rent,  when  lawfully  demanded,  is  a dif- 
feifin  of  the  rent. 

If  a dilfeifor,  after  he  has  expelled  the 
right  owner,  gains  peaceable  polfelfion 
of  the  lands  five  years  without  claim, 
and  continues  in  polfelfion  fo  as  to  die 
feifed,  and  the  land  defcends  to  his  heirs, 
they  will  have  a right  to  the  polfelfion  till 
the  owner  recovers  at  law  ; and  here  the 
owner  lliall  lofe  his  eftate  for  ever,  if  he 
do  not  profecute  his  fuit  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  ftatute  of  limitations. 

DISSEISOR,  a perfon  who  is  guilty  of  dif- 
feifin.  See  the  preceding  article. 

DISSENTERS,  feparatifts  from  the  fervice 
and  wotlliip  of  the  church  of  England. 

At  the  revolution  a law  was  enafiled,  that 
the  ilatutes  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king: 
James  I.  concerning  the  difcipline  of  the 
church,  Ihould  not  extend  to  the  pro- 
teftant  dilfe'nters.  Perfons  dilfenting, 
however,  are  to  fubfcribe  the  declaration  . 
of  30  Car.  II.  cap.  i.  and  take  the  oaths 
of  fidelity,  £fr.  Befides,  they  are  not  to 
hold  their  riieetings  till  their  place  of 
worlhip  is  certified  to  the  bilhop,  or  to 
the  juftices  of  the  quarter  felfions,  and 
regiftered.  Alfo  they  are  not  to  keep 
the  doors  of  their  meeting-houfes  locked 
during  the  time  of  divine  Tervice.  And 
to  fecure  to  them  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  whoever  difturbs  or  raolells  them 
in  the  performance  of  divine  worlliip,  on 
conviftion  at  the  felfions  is  to  forfeit 
twenty  pounds  by  the  ftatute  i William 
and  Mary.  Unlefs  dilfenters  conform 
and  receive  the  facrament  as  adminiftered 
by  the  church  of  England,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  holding  any  public  places 
under  the  government. 

The  dilfenters  tolerated  by  law,  may  be 
reduced  to  four  clalfes,  ‘viss,  prelbyteri- 
ans,  independents,  anabaptifts,  and  qua- 
kers ; to  which  may  be  added  another 
fefl,  which  fome  years  ago  obtained  a to- 
leration in  this  country,  namely,  the 
unjitas  fratrum,  or  moravians,  bee  the 


articles  Presbyterians,  Anabab. 

TISTS,  &c. 

DISSIMULAR,  in  general,  an  appelfi. 

tion, given  to  things  which  are  unlike ■ 
. thus  the  feminal  or  firft  leaves  of  phntj' 
are  called  dilfiraular,  as  being  generally 
. of  a different  figure  from  thofe  of  the 
grown  plants. 

Dissimular  parts,  in  anatomy,  thofe 
compounded  of  parts  of  various  ftruc. 
ture,  fuch  are  all  the  limbs  of  the  body 
DISSIMILITUDE,  in  general,  denotti 
whatever  conftitutes  the  difference  betweej 
two  dilfimular  things.  See  the  artidti 
DtssiMOLAR  and  Similitude. 
Dissimilitude,  in  rhetoric,  an  argument 
wherein  from  dilfimilar  or  unlike  things, 
other  diffimilars  are  deduced,  as  in  ike 
following  argument  from  Catullus, 
Soles  occidere  & redire  pojfunt. 

Nobis  cum  femel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  eji  perpetua  iina  dormienda, 

Vofs.  de  inftitut.  orator, 
DISSIPATION,  in  phyfics,  an  infenlihle 
lofs  or  confumption  of  the  minute  parts 
of  the  body  ; or,  that  flux  whereby  they 
fly  off,  and  are  loft.  See  Effluvium. 
Cfr-rfe  o/’ Dissipation,  in  optics,  isnfed 
for  that  circular  fpace  upon  the  retina, 
which  is  taken  up  by  one  of  the  extreme 
pencils  or  rays  ilfuing  from  an  objeft. 
To  underftand  this,  it  is  to  be  obfervcii, 
that  when  the  diftance  of  an  objeft  from 
the  eye  is  too  fmall  or  too  great  for  per- 
feft  or  diftinft  vifion,  the  rays  of  eack 
pencil,  ilfuing  from  the  objeft,  cannot  be 
united  at  a point  on  the  retina,  but  be- 
yond it,  or  before  they  arrive  at  ike 
retina;  confequently,  the  rays  of  eack 
pencil  will  occupy  a circular  fpace  upon 
the  retina,  and  this  circle  is  called  the 
circle  of  dilfipation,  becaufe  the  rays  of  a 
pencil,  inftead  of  Being  collefled  into  a 
central  point,  are  dilfipated  all  over  this 
circle. 

The  eonfideration  of  the  circles  of  diili- 
pation,  formed  by  the  rays  coming  from 
the  extremities  of  objefils,  is  of  ufe  to  ac- 
count for  feveral  curious  phaenomena  of 
vifion. 

DISSOLVENT,  in  general,  whatever  dif. 
folves  or  reduces  a folid  body  into  fuck 
minute  parts  as  to  be  fuftained  in  a 
fluid. 

The  principal  diffolvents  for  metals,  are 
aqua-regia  and  aqua-fortis  3 for  fate, 
earths,  and  gums,  water;  for  corali 
and  other  alkaline  fubftances,  diltilled 
vinegar  or  fpirits  of  wine,  See  the  article 
Arua-beqiaj  Me% 
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pllToIvents  ai-e  the  fame  with  what  the 
cliemifts  call  menftiuums.  See  the  article 
Menstruum. 

^A’virfal  Dissolvent.  See  the  article 

Alkahest.  . , ^ 

dissolution,  in  chemiftry,  the  fame 
withfolution.  Seethe  articles  Solution 
and  Menstruum. 

Dissolution,  in  mufic,  is  when  a found 
in  the  enharmonic  genus  is  lowered  three 
diefes;  for  thereby  that  genus  is  diffolv-, 
ed,  and  the  mufic,  or  that  interval  at 
leaft  is  chromatic. 

dissonance,  in  mufic,  the  fame  with 
difcord.  See  the  article  Discord, 
dissyllable,  among  grammarians,  a 
word  confining  only  of  two  fyllables  ; 
inch  are  nature,  fcience,  &c, 
distaff,  an  inftrument  about  which  flax 
is  tied  in  order  to  b'e  fpun. 
distance,  in  general,  an  interval  be- 
tween two  things,  either  with  regard  to 
time  or  place. 

Dr.  Berkley,  in  his  elTay  on  vifion,  main- 
tains that  dillance  cannot  of  itfelf  and 
immediately  be  feen,  for  diftance  being 
a line  direfted  end  wife  to  the  eye,  itpro- 
jefts  only  one  point  in  the  fund  of  the 
cyej  which  point  remains  invariably  the 
fame,  whether  the  diftance  be  longer  or 
iliorter.  But  Mr.  Mac-Laurin  oblervesj 
that  the  diftance  here  fpoken  of,  is  ditt- 
ancefrom  the  eye  j and  that  what  is  faid 
of  it  muft  not  be  applied  to  diftance  in 
general.  The  apparent  diftance  of  two 
liars  is  capable  of  the  fame  variations  as 
any  other  quantity  or  magnitude.  Vifible 
magnitudes  confift  of  parts  into  which 
they  may  be  refolved  as  well  as  tangible 
magnitudes,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
former  may  be  afligned  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  latter  ; fo  that  it  is  going  too  far 
to  tell  us,  that  vifible  magnitudes  are  no 
more  to  be  accounted  the  objeft  of  geome- 
try than  words ; and  that  the  ideas  of 
fpace,  outnefs,  and  things  placed  at  a 
dillance,  are  not,  ftriflly  fpeaking,  the 
objefl;  of  fight ; and  are  not  otherwife 
perceived  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear. 
imjfihle  Distances,  in  geometry,  are 
fuel!  as  may  be  meafured  by  the  chain, 
Sir.  See  Chain,  Theodolite,  dife. 
fcitca^i/f  Distances,  are  I'ucb  as  cannot 
be  meafured  by  the  cliain,  feff . by  reafon 
offome  river,  or  the  like,  which  obltrufts 
ourpalRng  from  one  objeflto  another. 
Inacceflible  diftances  may  be  ineafured  in 
the  following  manner  : fuppofe  it  were 
required  to  meafure  the  dillance  between 

the  nation  A (plate  LXXn  I.  fig.  6,  n"  j.) 


and  the  objeft  at  C.  Affume  another  fla. 
tion  as  B,  from  whence  the  objeft  may 
be  feen.  Then,  with  any  proper  inftru- 
ment, take  the  angles  CAB,  and  C BA, 
and  meafure  the  diftance  A B.  Then, 
in  the  triangle  ABC,  are  given  three 
angles,  and.  the  diftance  A B,  whence 
the  diftance  A C required  may  be  eafily 
found  thus  t as  the  fine  of  the  angle  C : 
the  diftance  A B : : the  fine  of  the  angle 
B : A C required. 

But  fmall  inacceflible  diftances  may  be 
meafured  from  one  ftation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  LeuA  B (jbid.  n®  e.) 
reprefent  an  inacceflible  diftance  to  be 
meafured ; fet  up  perpendicular  a flick 
C A,  of  a known  length,  place  the  cen- 
ter of  your  quadrant  C,  op  the  top  of 
the  flick  i and  look  through  the  fights  of 
it  till  the  vifual  ray  points  to  the  objeft 
at  B.  Then  in  the  right  angled  trian- 
gle BAG,  are  given  the  perpendicular 
A C,  and  the  angle  A C B,  and  there- 
fore, if  A C be  luppofed  the  radius,  the 
required  fide  will  be  the  tangent  to  the 
given  angle  A C B j whence  to  fincT  A B 
it  will  be  as  the  radius  to  A C,  fo  is  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  A C B,  to  A B re- 
quired. 

Distance,  in  navigation,  the  number  of 
_ minutes  or  leagues  a fliip  has  failed  from 
any  given  place  or  point. 

Distance,  in  aftronomy.  The  diftance 
of  the  fun,  planets,  and  comets,  is  only 
found  from  their  parallax,  as  it  cannot 
be  found  either  by  eclipfes  or  their  differ- 
ent phafes  i for  from  the  theory  of  the 
motions  of  the  earth  and  planets  we 
know,  at  any  time,  the  proportion  of  the 
diftances  of  the  fan  and  planets  from  us  ; 
and  the  horiaontal  parallaxes  are  in  a re- 
ciprocal proportion  to  thefe  diflances. 
See  the  article  Parallax. 

The  mean  diftances  of  the  planets  from 
the  fun,  in  britifli  miles,  have  been  ufual- 
ly  determined  by  aftronomers,  as  fol- 
low. 

Mercury  32,000,000  •> 

Venus  59,000,000  j 

The  Earth  8i,coo,ooo  (miles  dlftant 
Mars  123,000,000  f from  the  fun, 

Jupitfr  424,000,000  \ 

Saturn  777,000,000  J 

Thefe  are  the  mean  diftances  of  ihe  pla- 
nets from  the  fun,  as  determined  by  tha 
various  methods  formerly  ufed  for  find- 
ing the  quantity  of  the  fun’s  parallax  a 
but  alironomei>s  have  been  direNed  to  a 
method  of  determining  that  parallax  with 
6 F . much 
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much  greater  nicety,  WK.  to  within  the 
3oStlipartof'thevvhole, which  is  lurprizing- 
ly  near  the  truth,  in  comparifon  of  the  for- 
mer methods,  iwhich  could  never  come 
nearer  than  a tenth  or  a twelfth  part,  at 
moft.  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  year  1677,  be- 
ing in  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  obferving 
the  fouthern  fixed  ftars,  had  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  mercury  tranfit  the  difc  of  the 
fun  ; and  obferved,  that  the  duration  of 
thefe  tranfits  could  be  found  to  the  exaft- 
nefs  of  one  fecond  of  time.  This  cafiial 
obfervation  inspired  him  with  the  thought 
that  the  parallax  of  the  fun,  and  confe- 
quently  hisdifiance  from  the  earth,  might 
be  found  by  proper  obfervations  on  a 
tranfit  of  Venus  over  his  difc.  Accord- 
ingly, he  prefented  a paper  to  the  Royal 
Society,  containing  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  fun’s  parallax,  and  confequently 
his  diftance  from  the  earth,  by  proper 
obfervations  on  a tranfit  of  Venus,  which 
■was  to  happen  on  the  6th  of  June,  1761. 
See  Philofoph.  TranfaB.  n°  348.  But 
from  obfervations  fince  made  on  the  pla- 
net Venus,  it  appears,  that  the  tables  ufed 
by  Dr.  Halley  were  not  fufficiently  accu- 
rate, having  not  then  made  his  own  ta- 
bl  es  ; and  alfo,  that,  by  an  overfight, 
that  great  aftronomer  fuhtrafled  one  an- 
gle from  another,  when  lie  Ihould  have 
added  them  together,  confequently  his 
calculation  is  erroneous. 

Tho’  the  obfervations  made  of  this  famous 
tranfit,  by  aftronomers  fent  from  differ- 
ent dates  in  Europe  to  various  parts  of 
the  earth  for  that  purpofe,  have  not  yet 
been  publiflted  ; nor  calculations  made  ' 
in  confequence  of  a comparative  view  of 
fuch  obfervations,  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm that  the  dimenfions  of  the  folar  fyf- 
tem  are  much  greater  than  they  have 
been  hitherto  computed,  and  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  obfervations  made  on 
the  tranfit  of  Venus  on  the  6th  of  June 
1761,  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the 
earth  will  be  found  little  fliort  of 
170,000,000  of  miles,  and  its  diitance 
from  the  other  planets  in  proportion.  See 
the  articles  PLANET,  SuN,  VENUS,  and 
Transit. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  on  account  of 
the  very  ftriff  laws,  hy  which  the  motions 
-of  the  planets  are  regulated,  Venus  is  fel- 
dom  feen  within  the  fun’s  dllc  ; and  during 
rite  courfe  of  more  tlian  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  it  could  not  he  feen  once, 
that  is,  from  the  year  1639  (when  this 
pleafing  [tfiasrtomenon  was  ob'erved  by 
that  excellent  youth  Horrox,  our  coun- 


tryman, but  by  none  before  him  fince  H 
beginning  of  the  world)  to  the  yj 
1761.  There  will,  however,  be  anotW 
tranfit  of  Venus,  on  the  3d  of  June  rjfi 
which  will  afford  ftill  a much  better  on’ 
portunity  for  finding  the  fun’s  paralla* 
by  almoft  the  greateft  difference  in  i|,( 
duration  of  thele  eclipfes  that  can  pofilbl, 
happens  and  will,  if  properly  obferve/ 
at  Tome  in  Lapland,  and  theiflandsif 
Solomon  in  the  fouth  Tea,  afford  as  fiej 
an  opportunity  of  finding  the  fun’s  pata|. 
lax  as  can  be  wiflied. 

The  diftance  of  the  fixed  fiats,  as  liavijj 
no  fenfible  parallax,  can  be  little  more 
than  guelfed  at. 

The  ciiftances  of  the  fecondary  planets 
from  their  refpeflive  primary  ones,  are 
as  follow. 

The  moon  is  diftant  from  the  earth  So 
femi- diameters  and  a half  of  the  earili 
from  its  center,  or  240,000  miles. 

The  firft  moon  of  jupiter  is  at  the  dif. 
tance  of  5_|  femi  diameters  of  jii|iiiefi 
body  from  his  center,  as  mfeafiired  wi 
a micrometer. 

The  fecond  at  the  diftance  of  nine  femi. 
diameters. 

The  third  at  the  diftance  of  14- 3 feiti- 
diameters.  ‘ 

The  fourth  at  the  diftance  of  25j.Jfenii. 
diameters. 

The  fiift  faturnian  moon  is  at  the  t 
fiance  of  near  % feniidiaraeters  of  faiurn'i 
ring  from  its  center. 

The  fecond  at  the  diftance  of  2 | femi 
diameters  of  the  ring. 

The  third  at  the  diftance  of  femi- 
diameters. 

The  fourth  at  the  diftance  of  8 femh 
diameters. 

The  fifth  at  the  diftance  of  23 femi- 
diameters.  See  Diameter. 

Curtate  Distance,  the  diftance  of  apli- 
net’s  place,  reduced  to  the  ecli|  tic,  lion 
tlie  fun.  See  the  article  Curtate. 
Distance  of  the  eye,  in  perl'peflive,  is  J 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  piiiicifil 
point.  See  Perspective. 
Distance  of  the  bafdons,  in  foitilicatioJi 
is  the  fide  of  the  exterior  polygon.  Sie 
the  article  Polygon. 

DISTASTE  properly  fignifies  an  aveilioii 
or  diflllce  to  certain  foods,  and  may  h 
either  conftitutional,  or  owing  tolbnit 
diforder  of  the  ftomach  j in  which  lill 
■cafe  emetics  are  recommended. 
DISTEMPER,  among  phyficians,  the  fan* 
with  difeafe.  See  the  article  Disease. 

Distempei, 
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tjisTEMPER,  in  painting,  a term  ufed  for 
the  working  up  of  colours  with  fomething 
belides  water  or  oil.  If  the  colours  are 
prepared  with  water,  that  kind  of  paint- 
incT  is  called  limning;  and  if  with  oil,  it 
is  called  painting  in  oil,  and  limply  paint- 
ing. If  the  colours  are  mixed  with  fize, 
whites  of  eggs,  or  any  fiich  proper  gluti- 
nous, or  undiuous  matter,  and  not  with 
oil,  then  they  fay  it  is  done  in  dillemper. 
In  this  manner  the  admirable  cartoons  at 
Hampfon-court  are  painted.  Thegreateft 
clifadvantage  of  diftemper  is,  that  it  has 
no  glittering,  and  all  its  colours  look 
dead,  by  which  means  thejr  appear  alike 
in  all  forts  of  lights,  which  oil  colours, 
or  even  colours  in  dillemper,  when  var- 
ni/hed,  do  not, 

PiSTEMPEE,  or  Distemperature  of 
flants.  See  the  article  Diseases  of 
1 flants. 

'distension,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
■ llretching  or  extending  a thing  to  its  full 
' length  or  breadth. 

Distension,  diftenfw,  among  antient  mu- 
licians,  is  ufed  in  a fynonymous  I'enfe 
with  interval.  See  Interval. 

DISTICH,  Jinpco'',  a couplet  of  verfes 
making  a complete  fenfe.  Thus  hexa- 
meter and  pentameter  verfes  are  difpofed 
in  diftichs. 

There  are  excellent  morals  in  Cato’s  Di- 
ftichs, 

DISTICHIASIS,  in  furgery,  a difeafe  of 
the  eye-lids,  when  under  the  ordinary 
eye-lalhes  there  grows  another  extraordi- 
nary row  of  hair,  which  frequently  era- 
dicates the  former,  and  pricking  the 
membrane  of  the  eye,  excites  pain,  and 
brings  on  a defluxion. 

It  is  cured  by  pulling  out  the  fecond  row 
of  hairs  with  nippers,  and  cauterizing 
the  pores  out  of  which  they  ifliied. 
DISTILLATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  aft 
of  drawing  olF  the  fpirituous,  aqueous, 
oleaginous  or  faline  parts  of  a mixed 
body  from  the  grofi'er  and  more  ten  ettrial 
parts  by  means  of  fire,  and  colkfting  and 
condeniing  them  again  by  cold.  The 
end  of  dillillation  is  of  two  kinds:  the 
firll,  and  by  far  the  moft  general,  is  for 
the  leparation  ot  fome  acquired  bodies, 
frdm  others  with  which  they  were  mixed, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  vinous  and  volatile  fpirits, 
and  efleiitial  oils : the  other  is  for  the 
quicker  and  more  effeftual  combination  of 
Inch  bodies,  whole  mixture  is  affifted  by 
a boiling  heat,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fpir. 
nitr.  duic. 

Dillillation  is  performed  by  fevei  al  kinds 


of  apparatus,  for  all  which  the  general 
name  is  an  alembic  ; to  form  -each  kind 
.whereof,  two  or  more  velTels  are  con- 
joined, ‘ot'r;.  a proper  refervoir  to  contain 
the  matter  while  the  heat  afts  upon  it,  a 
refrigerant  to  condenfe  the  vapour  as  it 
rifes;  and  a receiver  to  contain  it  when 
condenfed.  See  the  article  Alembic, 
Retort,  and  Receiver. 

Dilbllation  is  uliaally  performed  by  means 
of  fire,  raifed  to  a greater  or  lefs  degree 
of  heat,  as  circumftances  require.  And 
the  file  is  either  applied  immediately  to 
the  velfels  in  which  the  matters  are  to  be 
diftilled  ; or  it  is  applied  mediately  by 
means  of  water,  fand,  iron-filings,  (sSc. 
Hence  thefe  different  methods  are  called 
balneum  mariae,  balneum  arenorum,  S?r. 
S-e  the  article  Balneum.  , 

Dillillation  is  either  afcesifum,  by  af- 
cent,  ox  per  defcenfxtm^  by  defeent.  In 
the  former,  the  matter  to  be  diftilled  is 
above  the  fire,  and  the  fpirit  or  other 
principle  is  railed  from  it.  In  the  latter, 
the  matter  to  be  diftilled  is  below  the  fire, 
and  the  vapour  drawn  from  it  is  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel. 
Dillillation  by  afce'nt  is  either  right,  per- 
formed with  a common  alembic,  where- 
in the  liquor  is  raifed  perpendicularly, 
and  defeends  again  In  form  of  drop;;  into 
a receiver,  being  chiefly  ufed  when  the 
texture  of  the  body  allows  of  an  eafy 
afeent,  as  in  vegetables;  or  oblique,  per- 
formed laterally,  as  in  dillillation  by  the 
retort ; the  ule  of  this  is  for  bodies,  as 
almoft  all . minerals  and  metals,  which 
cannot  be  raifed  without  a firong  impulfe, 
nor  even  by  the  Itrongeft,  fo  high  as  the 
top  of  the  alembic. 

The  procefs  and  meafures  of  dillillation 
are  very  different,  according  to  thediffer- 
ent  fubjefts  to  be  diftilled.  Acid  fpirits 
are  ufually  drawn  in  a reverbatory  fur- 
nace, and  with  a vehement  fire  : pon- 
derous woods,  as  gtiaiacum,  box,  &c, 
are  diftilled  in  a retort  after  the  fame  man- 
ner. Odorilerous  plants,  as  baum,  worm- 
wood, ftige,  hyflbp,  Sfc.  are  diftilled  by 
the  cucurbit,  or  vefica,  firll  pouring  a 
ftrong  decoftion  of  the  fame  plant  hot 
upon  the  plant  itfelf  bruifed,  or  adding 
common  water  to  the  plant,  whether  dry 
or  Irefh,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  letting 
the  whole  digeft  in  a dole  vtfl'el  for  two 
days.  In  dillilling  plants  that  are  not 
odoriferous,  pound  the  plant,  and  then 
fill  two  thirds  of  the  vefica  or  alembic 
with  it  ; after  which  pour  a good  quantity 
of  the  exprtffed  juice  ot,  the  fame  plant 
6 F a upon 
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upon  it,  fo  as  the  bruifed  matter  may  float 
therein,  without  flicking  any  where  to  the 
veflel ; then  draw  off  about  half  as  much 
water  as  there  was  juice,  which  is  the  dif- 
tilled  water  of  the  plant:  if  what  remains 
be  preffed  in  a cloth,  and  the  fettled  juice 
be  filtrated  and  evaporated  to  two  thirds, 
then  fetting  it  in  a cool  place,  the  effen- 
tial  fait  flioots  into  cryflals. 

The  precautions  to  be  ufed  in  regard  to 
diflillation,  are,  i.  To  leave  fufficient 
room  in  the  containing  veffel  for  the  ex- 
panfion  and  ebullition  of  the  matter  to  be 
diflilled,  otherwife  it  is  very  apt  to  over- 
flow in  the  neck,  and  break  the  veffels  if 
of  glafs,  hazard  the  firing  of  the  building 
in  cafe  of  vinous  fpirits,  and  fruftrate  the 
operation  in  all.  a.  To  take  care  that 
the  condenfing  furfacebe  fufficiently  large, 
and  the  heat  accomodated  to  it;  for  if 
an  error  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  cafe  of 
the  worm-flill,  the  head  will  be  blown  off, 
and  the  vapour  diflipated  with  coniider- 
able  lofs  ; and  in  that  of  vinous  fpirits, 
whoever  may  happen  to  b?  in  the  place 
will  be  in  very  great  danger.  3.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  in  diflillation,  as  well  as  in  digef- 
tion,  to  avoid  luting  the  veffels  too  clofe- 
ly  with  any  tenacious  fubflance  ; for  if  a 
fufficient  vent  be  not  left  for  the  efcape 
of  the  air  which  is  generated  during  the 
diflillation  of  fome  fubftances,  as  alfo  for 
the  expanfion  which  attends  the  increafe 
of  heat  of  that  air  which  is  included  in 
the  veffels  at  the  time  of  their  junflion, 
the  veffels  will  be  in  extreme  danger  of 
being  burfl  with  great  violence. 

'fbe  method  of  diJliUhig  ?)ialt-^ajh,  or  a fer- 
mented mixture  of  meal  and  malt,  for 
fpirit.  Fill  two  thirds  of  a ftill,  firft 
moiflened  by  the  fleam  of  boiling  water, 
with  malt-wafli,  immediately  clap  on  the 
head,  and  lute  it  down,  there  will  foon 
run  a fpirituous  inflammable  liquor. 
Thus  is  obtained  what  the  malt-diftillers 
call  a malt  low-wine  ; what  comes  over 
after  the  fpirit  falls  off  from  being  proof, 
is  called  faints.  This  experiment  may 
be  rendered  general,  with  flight  varia- 
tion i for  if  any  wine,  beer,  or  ferment- 
ed liquor  from  fugar,  treacle,  or  fruits, 
&c.  be  thus  treated,  it  affords  a fpirit 
differing  only  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeft:  but  hone  of  them  will  afford 
the  leaft  inflammable  fpirit  without  a pre- 
vious fermentation.  The  requifite  cau- 
tions for  fuccefs,  are,'j.  That  the  fer- 
mentation be  well  performed.  2.  That 
it  be  gently  diflilled,  with  a foft  well  re- 
gulated fire.  3.  That  the  grofl'er  oil, 
apt  to  rife  along  with  the  fpirit,  be  let 
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out  by  flannel  under  the  nofe  of  the  worm 
Thefe  cautions  obferved,  the  low.wiJ 
will  be  pure  and  vinous. 
fhe  ?nethod  of  difilling  the  lower  wines  kh 
proof  fpirits  far  fale.  The  lower  wine, 
of  the  laft  procefs,  diflilled  in  abatl, 
heat,  give  a higher  reaified  fpirit  thjJ 
before,  which  being  let  down  with  fair 
water  to  a certain  fize  or  flandard,  calkj 
proof,  is  what  the  malt-diftillers  undei. 
ttand  by  proof-goods,  or  their  refliJdi 
malt- fpirit. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  art,  on  ao 
count  of  the  many  large  veffels  required 
which  increafe  the  labour  and  price  of  tit 
commodity,  might  perhaps  be  remedied 
by  the  introduffion  of  a new  art,  fubftr, 
vient  to  the  malt-diftillers,  and  confined 
to  the  boiling  down  the  malt-wort  tea 
rob  ; wherefore  it  were  to  be  wilhed  tint 
thofe  who  were  flcilled  in  thisbrandid 
diflillation  would  try  whether  a fpirit fn, 
perior  to  that  of  treacle  may  not  be  pro. 
cured  from  the  fob  of  malt,  prudenllp 
prepared  and  fermented.  See  theartid: 
Rectification. 

Distillation,  a termnfd 
' by  Dr.  S,havv,  to  exprefs  that  fort  of  refli- 
ficationof  diflilled  fpirits,  which  is  done 

withadditions, and  which  heotherwifecilli 

hnproper  reB'ification,  by  way  of  diliinc- 
tion  from  that  called  proper  reflificatim 
which  is  only  the  method  of  reducinga 
fpirit  to  its  . utmoft  degree  of  purity  and 
perfeflion.  Malt-fpirit  is  the  generalM. 
jeft  of  combinatory  diflillation,  and  th 
means  to  redtify  it  on  this  plan  may  ben- 
duced  to  three  heads  : i.  That  byfisd 
alkaline  falls  alone;  2.  ThatbyfixiJ 
alkaline  falts  and  acid  fpirits.  And,  j, 
That  by  faline  bodies  and  flavouring  ad- 
' ditions.  The  effefb  of  this  operation, 
when  carefully  performed,  is  to  atter.iBi 
and  thin  the  fpirit,  and  to  keep  bath 
part  of  its  grofs  and  fetid  oil,  and  fofif 
to  alter  the  part  of  the  oil  which  comn 
over,  as  fcarce  to  leave  the  fpirit  diliia- 
guifhable  from  a malt  fpirit. 

The  falts  ufed  on  this  occalion  areeilka 
the  fixed  alkalies,  as  potafli  and  calcined 
tartar,  or  decrepitated  common  fait,  w 
calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  fandiver.  Tli! 
moft  common  flavourers  are  mace,  orrict- 
roots,  parfnips,  artichoaks,  rhodium, rat 
fin-ftalics,  damalk  rofes,  wine  lees,  raped 
grape  hulks,  and  the  oil  of  wine,  whichil 
infinitely  preferable  to  all  the  others,  bil 
is  not  fo  well  known.  The  ultimate  pen 
fefbion  aimed  at  in  all  the  procefies  of 
epnibinatory  diflillation,  is  the  depurat- 
ing the  englilh  malt-fpirit  at  one  opera' 
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tion,  fo  as  to  render  it  taftelefs  and  in- 
odorous and  yet  vinous ; or  elfe  to  make 
it  refemble  the  french  brandy,  arrack,  or 
fome  other  low-flavoured  vinous  fpirits. 

distilled,  fomething  that  has  under- 
gone the  aflion  of  diftillation  : thus  we 
fay  diftilled  water,  diftilled  vinegar, 

See  the  preceding  article. 

distiller,  he  who  makes  diftillations, 
and  commonly  denotes  a tradefmaa  who 
makes  fpirits  from  malt,  &c. 

Diftillers  are  to  make  an  entry  of  all  ware- 
houfes  for  keeping  brandy,  on  pain  of  20 1 . 
and  forfeiture  of  the  liquor;  and  no 
brandy  fliall  be  fold  but  in  places  entered, 
under  penalty  of  40s.  a gallon. 

By  flat.  24  Geo.  II.  diftillers  who  fliall 
knowingly  fell  fpirituous  liquors  to  b'e  un- 
lawfully retailed,  or  to  any  unlicenfed 
retailer,  forfeit  10 1.  and  treble  the  value 
of  the  liquors  fo  fold  and  delivered  ; and 
fuch  unlawful  retailer,  difcovering  and 
convifling  the  diftiller,  is  intitled  to  his 
(hare  of  the  penalty,  and  indemnified 
againft  the  penalties  incurred  by  himfelf. 
The  fame  aft  further  provides,  that  no 
perfon  whatfoever  fhall  recover,  either  in 
law  or  equity,  any  debt  for  fpirituous  li- 
quors under  20  s.  contrafted  at  one  time  ; 
nor  fhall  any  item  in  any  account  for  fuch 
be  allowed,  where  the  value  of  fuch  item 
fliall  not  amount  to  20  s.  at  the  leaft. 
Diftillers  are  alfo  to  give  notice  to  the 
gauger,  before  they  receive  any  fermented 
wafli,  of  the  quantity,  &c,  under  penal- 
ty of  50 1.  They  are  alfo  to  make  entry 
of  all  veflels  for  diftillation,  under  the 
fame  penalty  of  50  I.  and  forfeit  20 1.  for 
defacing  the  gauger’s  mark. 

DISTILLERY,  the  art  of  diftilling  bran- 
dies, and  other  fpirits.  See  the  at  tide 
Distillation. 

To  this  art  likewife  belong  the  peculiar 
procefles  of  brewing  and  fermentation, 
the  knowledge  of  proper  additions,  and 
the  reftification  of  fpirits.  See  the  articles 
Brewing,  Fermentation,  Addi- 
tion and  Rectification. 

DISTINCT  NOTION,  or  idea,  is  that 
wherein  the  mind  perceives  a difference 
from  all  other  ideas. 

It  will  be  ufeful,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  to 
diftinguifli  ideas  as  they  are  perceptions 
in  our  minds,  from  what  they  are  in  the 
bodies  that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us  ; 
for  we  are  not  to  think  the  former  exaft 
images  and  refemblances  of  fomething 
inberent  in  the  fubjeft,  moft  of  thofe  of 
lenfation  being  in  the  mind  no  more  the 
likenefs  oi  Ibmething  esifting  without  us. 


than  the  names  that  Hand  for  them  are 

. the  likenefs  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon 
hearing  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us. 

Distinct  base,  in  optics,  is  that  diftance 
from  the  pole  of  a convex  glafs,  in  which 
objefts  beheld  through  it  appear  diftinft 
and  well  delcribed,  Ib  that  it  is  the  fame 
with  the  focus.  See  Focus. 

The  diftinft  bafe  is  caufed  by  the  collec- 
tion of  the  rays  that  proceed  from  a Angle 
point  in  the  objeft  into  a fingle  point  in 
the  reprefentation  ; and  therefore  concave 
glafles,  which  diflipate  the  rays,  can  have 
no  real  diftinft  bafe. 

DISTINCTION,  in  logic,  is  an  affemblage 
of  two  or  more  words,  whereby  difparace 
things,  or  their  conceptions,  are  denoted. 
There  are  thiee  kinds  of  diftinftions  tak- 
en from  the  three  different  modes  of  exift- 
ence,  real,  modal,  and  rational.  Thefiiftis 
that  between  two  fubftances,  or  the  modes 
of  two  fubftances.  The  fecond,  or  modal 
diftinftion,  is  that  between  feveral  things, 
one  whereof  may  exift  without  the  other, 
but  not  ‘vice  ‘verfa,  the  other  without 
that.  The  third,  or  rational’ diftinftion, 
is  that  between  feveral  things  which  are 
really  one  and  ihefame,  and  whereof  one 
cannot  exift  without  the  other;  nor  ‘utce 
‘verfa,  the  other  without  this  t fuch  is 
that  between  a thing  and  its  elTence,  be- 
tween the  effences  and  properties,  fife. 
Of  this  diftinftion  fome  authors  admit 
two  kinds,  the  one  barbaroufly  called  ra- 
tionh  ratiocmals,  having  fome  founda- 
tion in  things,  as  when  we  diltinguifti 
the  juftice  ol  God  from  his  mercy  ; the 
other  called  rationis  ratkeinantis,  which 
has  no  foundation  at  all,  and  therefore  is 
by  many  rejefted, 

Mctaphyjical  Distinction  is  the  non- 
agreement of  being,  whereby  this  entity 
is  not  that,  or  one  thing  is  not  an- 
other. See  the  article  Essence. 
Distinction, , cr  diftmguo,  is 
al(b  tiled,  in  thei'chools,  as  an  expedient 
to  evade  an  argument,  or  to  clear  up  and 

, unfold  an  ambiguous  piopofiiion,  which 
may  be  true  in  one  fenfe,  andfalle  in  an- 
other! as  we  fay.  The  refpondent  was 
hard  preffed,  but  he  difengageJ  himlblf 
by  a-diftinguo. 

DISTORTION,  in  medicine,  a contrac- 
tion of  one  fide  of  the  mouth,  occafion- 
ed  by  a convulfiou  of  the  muffles  of  one 
fide  of  the  face  : anefit  is  likewife  ufed 
to  denote  any  part  of  an  aniuia!  body, 
when  it  is  ill  placed  or  ill  favoured. 

It  is  very  juftly  obferved,  that  this  terrible 
malady  to  the  human  iinue  lias  often  been 

the 
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the  mere  efFeft  of'  careleflhefs  and  ill 
habits. 

DISTORTOR  OR.IS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle 
othervvife  called  zygomaticus.  See  the 
article  Zygomaticus. 

DISTRACTION,  dtflraS'to,  in  chemiftry, 
a forcible  divifion  of  fubftances  from  each 
other,  which  were  before  united,  either 
by  reparation  or  calcination. 

Distraction,  in  medicine,  fometimes 
denotes  the  aft  of  pulling  a fibre,  mem- 
brane, or  the  like,  beyond  its  natural  ex- 
tent. 

DISTRAINING,  in  law,  the  fame  with 
attaching.  See  Attaching. 

DISTRESS,  inlaw,  theleizing  or  dilfrain- 
ing  any  thing  for  rent  in  arrear,  or  other 
duty  unperformed. 

The  effeft  of  this  difirefs  is  to  compel 
the  party  either  to  replevy  the  things  di- 
ftrained,  and  conteft  the  taking,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  trefpafs  againft  the  dillrainer  5 or 
rather  to  oblige  him  to  compound  and  pay 
the  debt  or  duty,  for  which  he  was  fo  di- 
ftrained. 

There  are  likewife  compulfory  diftrefles 
in  aftions,  to  caufe  3 perfon  appear  in 
court ; of  which  kind  there  is  a diftrefs 
perfonal  of  one’s  moveable  goods,  and 
the  profits  of  his  lands,  for  contempt  in 
not  ajppearing  after  fummons  : there  is 
iikewile  diftrefs  real,  of  a perfon’s  im- 
moveable goods.  In  thefe  cafes  none  fhall 
be  dlftrained  toanfwerforany  thingtouch- 
ing  their  freeholds,  but  by  the  king’s  writ. 
Diftrefs  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite  : 
Finite  diftrefs  is  that  which  is  limited  by 
law,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  times  it 
firali  be  made,  in  order  to  bring  the  party 

. to  a trial  of  the  aftion.  Infinite  diftrefs 
is  that  which  is  without  any  limitation, 
being  made  till  the  perfon  appears : it  is 
farther  applied  to  jurors  that  do  not 
appear,  as  upon  a certificate  of  aflife, 
the  procefs  is  venire  facias,  habeas  cor- 
pora, and  diftrefs  infinite. 

It  is  allb  divided  into  grand  diftrefs  and 
ordinary  diftrefs  ; of  thefe  the  former  ex- 
tends to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  that 
the  party  has  within  the  copnty.  A per- 
fon, of  common  right,  may  diftrain  for 
rents  and  all  manner  of  fervices : and 
where  a rent  is  referved  on  a gift  in  tail, 
leafe  for  life,  or  years,  ^c.  though  there 
be  no  claufe  of  diftrefs  in  the  grant  or 
leafe,  fo  as  that  he  has  the  reverfioa  : 
but  on  a feoffment  made  in  fee,  a diftrefs 
may  not  be  taken,  unlefs  it  be  exprefly 
referved  in  the  deed. 

DISTRIBUTION!  in  a general  fenfe,  the 


aft  of  dividing  a thing  into  feveral  pads 
in  order  to  the  difpofing  eacli  in  its  propel 
place. 

Distribution,  In  architefture,  the  d;, 
viding  and  difpenfing  the  feveral  parts  and 
pieces  which  compofe  a building,  as  the 
plan  direfts. 

Dijlributiofi  of  6r7iaments,  is  an  equal  or. 
derly  placing  of  the  ornaments  in  any 
member  of  architefture.  ^ 

Distribution,  in  logic,  is  a kind  of  di. 
vifion  which  diftinguilhes  an  univerfal 
whole  into  its  feveral  kinds  of  fpecies  • as 
divifion  is  to  diftinguifli  an  integral  whole 
into  its  feveral  parts. 

The  rules  of  a good  diftribution  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  divifion.  See  the  at. 
tide  Division. 

Distribution,  in  rhetoric,  a kind  of 
defcription,  whereby  an  orderly  divilion 
and  enumeration  is  made  of  the  prind. 
pal 'qualities  of  the  fubjeft,  David  fup. 
plies  us  with  an  example  of  this  kind, 
when  in  the  heat  of  his  indignation  againll 
finners,  he  gives  a defcription  of  their  ini. 
quity,  “ Their  throat  is  an  open  fepul. 
chre  5 they  flatter  with  their  tonguesj 
the  poifon  of  afps  is  under  their  lipsj 
their  mouth  is  full  of  curling  and  liesj 
and  their  feet  are  fwift  to  fhed  blood," 

Distribution,  in  printing,  the  takings 
farm  afunder,  feparating  the  letters,  and 
difpofing  them  in  the  cafes  again,  eacli 
in  its  proper  cell.  See  Printing. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  justice,  isthatwhere. 
by  we  give  every  perfon  what  properly 
belongs  to  him. 

DISTRIBUTIVES,  in  grammar.  Seethe 
article  Numerals. 

DISTRICT,  in  geography,  a part  of  a 
province,  diftinguiflied  by  peculiar. magi. 
Urates,  or  certain  privileges ; in  which 
fenfe  it  is  fynonymous  with  hundred. 
See  the  article  Hundred. 

It  is  alfo  uled  to  denote  the  territory  be. 
longing  to  a city,  town,  or  borough;  or 
the  extent  of  a judge’s  jurifdiftion.  See 
the  articles  Territory  and  Juris- 
diction. 

DISTRINGAS,  in  iavy,  a writ  command- 
ing  the  flierifF,  or  other  officer,  that  he 
diftrain  a perfon  for  debt  to  the  king,  &■ 
or  for  his  appearance  at  a certain  day. 
There  is  a great  diverfity-  of  this  writ. 

Distringas  juratores,  a writ  diretleJ 
to  the  flieriff,  whereby  he  is  commanded 
to  diftrain  upon  a jury,  to  appear,  and 
to  return  iffues  on  their  lands,  E'c.  fo 
non-appearance.  This  writ  of  dillnngai 
juratores  ilTues  for  the  flieriff  to  have  their 
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bodies  !n  court,  &c.  at  the  return  of  the 

nisVELLOPED,  In  heraldry,  is  ufed  much 
^in  the  fame  fenfe  with  difplayed,  as  flying 
colours  are  faid  to  be  difvelloped. 
disunite,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a 
borfe  that  drags  his  haunches  in  gallop- 

ditch,  in  country-affairs,  a narrow chan- 
■ jiel  or  trench  made  for  draining  marfhy 
grounds,  the  conveyance  of  water,  or  in- 
clofing  fields.  _ _ 

Ditches  for  draining  mull  be  more  or  lefs 
deep  and  wide,  according  as  there  is  more 
or  lefs  water  tq  be  carried  off.  Ditches 
ufed  about  inclofures  are  five  or  fix  feet 
wide,  and  proportiopably  deep,  where 
there  is  no  quick-fet  hedges;  but  where 
thefe  are  fet  on  the  banks,  they  are  only 
three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  qne  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  two  deep  : the  flope  is  of  great 
advantage,  as  by  means  of  it  the  fides  of 
the  ditch  are  prevented  from  being  wafli- 
ed  down.  See  the  articles  Drains  and 
Inclosure. 

Pitch,  in  fortification,  the  fame  with 
moat.  See  the  article  Moat. 
DITHYRAMBIC,  fomething  belonging 
to  the  ditliyrambus,  as  a dithyrambic 
verfe,  a dithyrambic  poet,  &c.  See  the 
next  article. 

The  dithyrambic  poetry  was  very  bold 
and  irregular,  for  the  poets  not  only  took 
the  liberty  to  forge  new  words  for  the 
purpofe,  but  made  double  and  compound 
words,  which  contributed  very  much  to 
the  magnificence  of  this  fort  of  poetry. 
DITHYRAMBUS,  in  antient  poetry,  a 
hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of 
Iranfport  and  poetical  rage. 

This  poetry  owes  its  birth  to  Greece, 
and  to  the  tranfports  of  wine ; and  yet 
art  is  not  quite  exploded,  but  delicately 
applied  to  guide  and  r-^ftrain  the  dithy- 
rambic impetuofity,  which  is  indulged 
only  in  pleafing  flights.  Horace  and  Ari- 
llotle  tell  us,  that  the  antients  gave  the' 
name  of  ditliyrambus  to  thofe  verfes 
wherein  none  of  the  common  rules  or 
meafures  were  obferved.  As  we  have 
now  no  remains  of  the  dithyrambus  of 
the  antients,  we  cannot  fay  exafilly  what 
their  meafure  was. 

DITMARSH,  a territory  in  the  dutcby 
of  Hoi  Rein . See  HOLSTEIN. 

Ditome,  in  mufic,  an  interval  compre- 
hending twotones.  The  proportion  of  the 
founds  that  form  the  ditone  is  4 : and 

that  of  the  femiditone  is  5 : 6.  F.  Par- 
ton  makes  the  ditone  the  fourth  kind  of 


Ample  concord,  as  comprehending  Iw© 
tones,  according  to  Ariftotie,  a greater 
and  a lefs.  Others  make  it  the  firtl  ditL 
cord,  dividing  the  dito'ne  into  eighteen 
equal  parts,  or  commas;  the  nine  on  the 
acute  fide  making  the  greater  tone,  as  gf- 
ferted  by  Salmon  de  Caux. 

DITRIGLYPH,  in  architedlure,  the  fpace 
between  two  ti  iglypks.  See  Triglyph. 

DITRIHEDRIA,  in  foflil  hiftory,  a genus 
of  fpars  with  twice  three  fides,  or  fix 
plames,  being  formed  of  two  trigonal  py- 
ramids joined  bafe  to  bale,  without  any 
intermediate  column.  See  Spar, 

Of  this  genus  there  are  five  known  fpe- 
cies,  j.  One  with  long  and  pointed  py- 
ramids, found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
and  fome  other  parts  of  England,  a. 
One  with  long  and  broad  pyramids, 
found  loofe  in  the  fiffures  of  the  alaba- 
fter  quarries  of  Blanckenberg  In  Ger- 
many. 3.  One  with  flipit  and  broad 
pyramids  found  in  the  mines  of  Ram- 
melffeerg.  4.  One  with  extremely  broad 
depreffed  pyramids,  found  in  the  alaba- 
fter  quarries  at  Blanckenberg,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  mines  of  Goffelaer  in  Sax- 
ony. 5.  One  with  fhort  but  lharp  point- 
ed pyramids,  found  very  frequently  in 
the  mines  of  the  Hartz  foreft,  and  foine- 
times  on  Mcndip  Hills  with  us. 

The  fpecies  of  ditribedria  are  diffin- 
guiflied  by  the  dilSpi'ent  figures  of  thefe- 
pyramids. 

DITT any,  diSarmius,  in  botany,  fSc, 
See  the  article  Dictamnus. 

DITTO,  ufually  written  D°,  in  books  of 
accounts,  an  Italian  word,  fignifying  j;i-£ 
aforementioned. 

DIVAL,  in  heraldry,  the  herb  nigbtfliade, 
ufed  by  fuch  as  blazon  by  flowers  and 
herbs,  inftead  of  colours  and  metals,  for 
fable  or  black. 

DIVALIA,  the  fame  with  angeronalia. 
See  the  article  Angeronalia. 

This  feaft  was  inftituted  on  occafion  of  a 
difeafe  which  deitroyed  man  and  beaft. 
It  was  field  on  December  21,  when  ihe 
pontiffs  performed  faci  ifice  in  the  temple 
of  Voluptia,  or  the  goddels  of  joy  and 
pleafure,  and  was  the  fame  vrith  Ange- 
rona,  fuppofed  to  drive  away  all  Ibriowg 
and  chagrins  in  life. 

DIU,  a little  ifland  and  town  on  the  coall 
of  Guzurat,  in  the  hither  India,  and 
fubjefil  to  Portugal : eaft  Ion.  69°,  north 
lat.  21°  15'. 

DIV. 'i.N,  a council  chamber,  or  court  of- 
juftice,  among  the  eaflern  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  Turks. 


Divan- 
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Divan-BEGHI,  the  fupcrintendant  of  juf- 
tice  in  Perlia,  whofe  place  is  the  iaft  of 
the  fix  minifters  of  the  fecond  rank,  wdio 
are  all  under  the  athemadauler,  or  firft 
minifter.  To  this  tribunal  of  the  divan- 
beghi  appeals  lie  from  fentences  paifed 
by  the  governors  : he  has  a fixed  ftipend 
of  50,000  crowns  for  adminiftringjultice  : 
All  the  lerjeants,  ulhefs,  fife,  of  the 
court,  are  in  his  fervice  : he  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  criminal  caufes  of  the 
chams,  governors,  and  other  great  lords 
of  Perlia,  when  accufed  of  any  fault. 
There  are  divan  • beghi’s  not  only  at  court, 
and  in  the  capital,  but  alfo  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  other  cities  in  the  empire. 
The  alcdran  is  the  foie  rule  of  his  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftics,  which  alfo  he  in- 
terprets at  pleafure.  He  takes  no  cogni- 
zance of  civil  caufes,  but  all  differences 
ariling  betv/een  the  officers  of  the  king’s 
boufliold,  and  between  foreign  minifters, 
are  determined  by  him. 

DIVER,  colymbus,  in  ornithology,  the 
englilh  name  of  a genus  of  birds,  for 
the  charafters  of  which  lee  Colymbus. 
Of  this  genus  there,  are  a great  many 
beautiful  fpecies.  The  fpeckled  diver, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a tame  duck,  is 
reprefented  in  plate  LXXIV.  n®  i. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  of  an 
alh  colour;  the  back  and  wings  are 
black,  fpotted  with  white  ; the  throat  is 
black,  arid  belly  white.  This  is  thought 
to  be  the  cock  of  the  red-throated  ducker, 
or  loon,  reprefented  ibid.  n°  a.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  this  lalt  is  of 
a dark  grey  colour,  the  quill  feathers  of 
the  wings  approaching  to  black  : the 
legs  and  feet  of  both  are  of  a blackifh 
colour. 

DIVERGENT,  or  DivERGUiG  i.rsES, 
in  geometry,  are  thole  which  conftaiitly 
recede  from  each  other. 

Divergent  rays,  in  optics,  are  thofe 
which  going  from  a point  of  the  vifible 
objeff,  are  difperfed,  and  continually 
depart  one  fiom  another,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  removed  from  the  objefl ; in 
which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  convergent. 
See  the  article  Converging. 

Concave  glaifes  render  the  rays  diver- 
gent, and  convex  ones  convergent. 
C'oncave  mirrors  make  the  rays  con- 
verge, and  convex  ones  make  them  di- 
verge. See  Concave  and  Convex. 

DivERGESTjor Diverging  hyperbola, 
one  whofe  legs  turn  their  convexities  to- 
ward'; one  another,  and  run  outwards 
quite.contrary  ways.  See  Hyperbola. 


Point  of  DIVERGENCY,  See  the  article 
Virtual 

DIVERSIFYING,  among  orators,  is  the 
handling  a fubjeft  different  ways,  in 
order  to  throw  new  light  on  it,  and  en- 
force  it  the  ftronger  on  the  hearers. 
According  to  Voffius,  there  are  fix  ways 
of  doing  this  : j.  By  enlarging  ,on  wliat 
■was  faid  before,  a.  By  recapitulating, 
3.  By  adding  fomething  new.  4.  By 
repeating  the  principal  heads.  5.  By 
urging  the  fame  arguments,  only  in  a 
different  order.  6.  By  imitating  them. 

DIVERSION,  in  military  affairs,  is,  when 
an  enemy  is  attacked  in  one  place  where 
they 'are  weak  and  unprovided,  in  order 
to  draw  off  their  forces  from  another 
place,  where  they  have  made,  or  intend 
to  make,  an  irruption.  Thus-theRo. 
mans  had  no  other  way  in  their  power 
of  driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  but 
by  making  a diverfion,  in  attacking 
Carthage. 

Diversion,  in  phyfic,  is  when  by  means 
of  medicines,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give 
a different  turn  to  the  flux  of  humoursi 
thus  blood-letting  makes  a great  di. 
verfion. 

DIVERSITY,  in  logic.  Hands  In  oppo- 
fifion  to  identity.  See  Identity. 

Diversity,  in  painting,  confifts  in  giving 
every  part  or  figure  in  a piece,  its  pro- 
per air  and  attitude. 

The  fkilful  painter  has  the  penetration 

, to  difeern  the  charafter  of  nature,  which 
varies  in  all  men:  whence  the  coun- 
tenances and  geftures  of  the  perfons  he 
paints  continually  vary. 

DIVESTING,  or  Divestiture,  in  law, 
is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  furrendering  one’s 
effefts.  By  a contraft  of  donation,  or 
fale,  the  donor’,  or  feller,  is  faid  to  be 
diffeifed  and  divefted  of  his  property, 
in  fuch  a commodity.  In  this  fenfe  it 
Hands  contradiftinguifhed  from  invelli- 
tnre,  where  the  donee  or  purchafer  be- 
comes invefted  with  the  property  Of  the 
donor  or  feller.  See  the  articles  Inves- 
titure and  Disseisin. 

DIVIDEND,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
propofed  to  be  divided  into  equal  pans. 
It  mnft  always  be  greater  than  the  diviTor, 
See  Divisor  and  Division. 

Dividend,  in  the  exchequer,  is  one  part 
of  an  indenture,  As  ufed  in  the  flat.  10 
Ed.  I.  c.  1 1. 

Dividend,  in  law  proceedings,  is  taken 
for  a dividing-  of  fees  and  perquililes 
between  officers  of  courts,  arifing  from 
writs,  fiff. 

Divides^ 
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PiviDEND  of  Jiocis-,  is  a fliare,  or  pro. 
portion  of  the  intereft  of  ftocks  erefled 
on  public  funds,  as  the  fouth-(ea,  fefc. 
divided  among,  and  paid  to  the  adven- 
turers half  yearly. 

Stealing  of  any  dividend  warrants  of 
the  Bank,  South  fea  company,  Eall-in- 
dia  company,  or  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion, is  made  felony,  with  or  without 
benrfit  of  clergy,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  olfender  had  ftoleiv,  or  taken  by 
robbery,  goods  to  the  value  of  the 
money  due  on  fuch  dividend  warrants. 
Stat.  2 Geo.  II.  c.  35,  f.  3. 

Dividend,  in  the  univerfity,  fignifies  that 
part  or  fhare  which  every  one  of  the 
fellows  equally  divide  among  themfelves 
of  their  yearly  ftipend. 

DIVINATION,  the  knowledge  of  things 
oblcure,  or  future,  which  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  any  natural  means. 

It  was  a received  opinion  among  the 
headiens,  that  the  Gods  were  wont  to 
converfe  familiarly  with  fome  men,  whom 
they  endowed  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, and  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  councils  and  defigns.  Plato,  Ari- 
Hotle,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  others, 
divide  divination  into  two  forts,  or  fpe- 
cies,  wz.  natural  and  artilicfal.  The 
former  was  Ib  called,  becaufe  not  at- 
tained by  any  rules  or  precepts  of  art, 
but  infilled  or  infpired  into  the  diviner 
without  his  taking  any  farther  care  about 
it,  than  to  purify  and  prepare  himfelf 
for  the  reception  of  the  divine  afflatus. 
Of  this  kind  were  all  thofe  who  de- 
livered oracles,  and  foretold  future 
events  by  inl'piration,  without  obferving 
external  llgns  or  accidents.'  The  fecond 
fpecies  of  divination  was  called  artificial, 
becaufe  it  was  not  obtained  by  imme- 
diate infpiration,  but  was  the  effeiSl  of 
experience  and  obfervation.  Such  was 
fouthfaying,  as  depending  upon  human 
art  and  invention,  which  however  was 
fuppofed  not  to  he  altogether  deftitute  of 
divine  direftion  and  concurrence,  and 
fucli  was  divination  by  lots.  Of  this 
fort  there  were  various  kinds,  as  by  facri- 
fices,  entrails,  flame,  cakes,  flour,  wine, 
water,  augury,  birds,  lots,  verfes, 
omens,  &c.  The  feveral  forts  of  divi- 
salion  are  aleftoromantia',  alphitomancy, 
atithmomancy,  axi'nornancy,  hellomancy, 
catqptroinancy,  ceromancy,  chiromancy, 
cledomancy',  datliliomancy,  galtromancy, 
geomaney,  hydromancy,  litliomancy, 
necromancy,  oneirocritica,  fsfd.  ' Seethe 
article  AlectorOmaNTIa,- 
• VoL.  II. 


DIVINE,  foinething  relating  to  God.  See 
the  article  God. 

Divine  stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpecies  of  the  jafper.  See  Jasper, 

The  Indians  attribute  great  'nedicinal 
virtues  to  this  ftone : ti.ey  wear  it  ex- 
ternally as  a cure  for  the  gravel  ; they 
fay  it  promotes  urine  extremely,  and 
feldom  fails  to  bring  away  i’rge  quan- 
tities of  gravc-i  -.vith  it,  w''.,.p.  there  has 
been  any  lotiged  in  the  p-liages  ; they 
wear  it  alfo  by  way  of  amulet,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  fniin  the  bites  of  venomous 
animals,  and  tie  it, to  tne  part  bitten,  by 
way  of  cure. 

DIVING,  the  art  of  defcending  under 
water,  to  confiderabie  depths,  and  abid- 
ing there  a competent  time.  The  ufes  of 
diving  are  confiderabie,  particularly,  in 
fifliingfor  pearls,  corals,  fponges,  wrecks, 
of  fliips,  (iff.  See  Pearl,  Sfc. 

There  have  been  various  engines  con- 
trived to  render  the  bulinefs  of  diving 
fafe  and  eafy  ; the  great  point  is  to  fur- 
nifli  the  diver  with  frefli  air,  without 
which  he  muft  either  make  but  a flioit 
flay,  or  perifli.  'Thofe  who  dive  for 
fponges  in  the  Mediferranean,  carry 
down  fponges  dipt  in  oil  in  their  mouths, 
but  conlldering  the  fmall  quantity  of  air 
that  can  be  contained  in  tlie  pores  of  a 
fponge,  and  how  much  that  little  will 
be  contrafted  by  the  prelTure  of  the  in- 

■ cumbent  air,  fuch  a lupply  cannot  fub- 
filt  a diver  long,  fince  a gallon  of  air  is 
not  fit  for  refpiration  above  a minute. 
See  the  next  article. 

Diving-bell,  a machine  contrived  for 
the  fafe  conveyance  of  a diver  to  any 
reafonable  depth,  and  wliereby  he  may 
flay  more  or  lei's  time  under  water,  as 
the  bell  is  greater  or  iefs. 

■That  the  reader  may  have  a juft  idea  of 
the  diving-bell,  according  to  the  lafeft 
improvements  by  Dr.  Hailey,  and  Mr. 
Triewald  of  Stockholm,  we  have  here 
exhibited  two  figures  of  the  fame.  The 
firft  (plate  LXXV.  fig,  i.  u°  i.)  is  that 
of  Dr.  Halley’s  form,  which  was  three 
feet  wide  at  top,  five  at  bottom,  and  eight 
feet  high,  and  cqntained  about  fixty- 
three 'cubic  feet,  or  near  eight  hogflieads 
in  its '’concavity. 

This  W.1S  coated  with  ie.id,  fo  heavy, 
that  it  would  fink  empty,  ami  the  weight 
Was  diftributed  abbuftlie  .bottom  TK, 
fb  rlrit  it  would  go  do'vvn  in  a perpen- 
dicular pofition,  and-  hb  oth'er.  In  the 
.top  yvas  fixed  a.ftiong  but  cle.ir  glals  D, 
to  let  in  the  light  from  above  ; and  like- 
6 Q wife 
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wife  a cock,  as  at  B,  to  let  out  the  hot 
air  that  had  been  breathed  ; and  below, 
was  fixed  a circular  feat,  LM,  for  the 
divers  to  fit  on  ; and  laftly,  irom  the 
bottom  was  hung,  by  three  ropes,  a 
fiage  for  the  divers  to  fland  on,  to  clo 
their  bufinefs.  This  machine  was  fuf- 
pended  fioin  the  malt  of  a nii|)  bv  a fprit, 
which  was  I'ulliciently  lecured  by  ftays 
to  the  mad-head,  and  was  direiled  by 
braces  to  carry  it  over-board,  clear  of  the 
fide  of  the  fliip,  and  to  bring  it  in 
again. 

To  ftipply  the  hell  with  air  under  water, 
two  baiTfls,  fuch  as  C,  of  about  lixty- 
three  gallons  each,  were  made,  and 
caled  with  lead,  fo  that  they  might  link 
empty,' each  having  a hole  in  its  lowed: 
part,  to  let  in  the  water,  as  the  air  in 
them  is  condcnfed  in  their  del’cent,  and 
to  let  it  out  again  when  they  were  drawn 
up  full  from  below.  And  fo  a hole  in 
the  top  of  the  barrel  was  fixed  a hofe, 
or  hollow  pipe,  well  prepai  ed  with  bees- 
wax and  oil,  which  was  long  enoifgh 
to  fall  belciw  the  hole  at  the  bottom, 
being  funk  with  a weight  appended,  fo 
that  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the. 
barrels  could  not  efcape,  u.nleis  the  lower 
end  of  thefe  pipes  were  fird  lifted  up. 
Thefe  air  barrels  were  fitted  with  tackle 
proper  to  make  them  rife  and  fall  alter- 
nately, like  two  buckets  in  a well.  In 
their  defcent  they  were  direfted  by  lines 
fadened  at  the  under  edge  of  the  bell  to 
the  man  danding  on  the  dage  to  receive 
them,  who,  by  taking  up  the  ends  of 
the  pipes  above  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  bell,  gave  occafion  for  the  water 
in  the  barrels  to  force  all  the  air  in  the 
upper  parts  into  the  bell,  while  it  en- 
tered below,  and  filled  the  barrels;  and 
as  foon  as  one  was  difcharged  by  a 
fignal  given,  it  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
other  defcended  to  be  ready  for  ufe. 

As  the  cold  air  rufiied  into  the  bell  from 
the  barrel  below,  it  expelled  the  hot  air 
(which  was  lighter)  through  the  cock  B, 
at  the  top  of  the  bell,  which  was  then 
opened  for  that  purpofe.  By  this  method 
air  is  communicated  fo  quick,  and  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  the  dofilor  tells  us,  he 
himfelf  was  one  of  the  five  who  was  at 
the  bottom  in  nine  or  ten  fathom  water, 
for  above  an  hour  and  an  half  at  a time, 
without  any  fort  of  ill  confequence ; 
and  he  might  continue  there  fo  long  as 
he  pleafed,  for  any  thing  that  appeared 
to  the  contrary. 

In  going  down,  it  is  neceffary  It  ihould 


be  very  gentle  at  fird,  that  the  denfe 
air  may  be  infpired  to  keep  up,  by  ii, 
fpring,  a balance  to-  the  prelTure  of  the 
air  in  the  bell:  upon  each  twelve  feet 
defcent,  the  bell  is  dopt,  and  the  water 
that  enters  is  driven  out  by  letting  k 
three  or  four  barrels  of  fredl  air. 

By  the  glafs  above,  fo  much  light  was 
tranfmitted,  when  the  fun  drone,  that  he 
could  fee  perfeflly  well  to  write  and  read 
and  by  the  return  of  the  air-barrels,  he 
could  lend  up  orders,  written  with  an  iron 
pen,  oh  frnall  pieces  of  lead,  direcling, 
that  ■ they  were  to  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  : but  in  dark  weather,  when  the 
fea  was  roitgh  and  troubled,  it  would  he 
. as  dark  as  night,  in  the  bell ; but  then  the 
dofilor  perceived  he  could  keep  a candle 
burning  in  the  bell,  as  long  as  he  pleaf. 
ed,  it  being  found,  by  experiment,  that 
one  candle  confuraes  much  about  iht 
fame  quantity  of  confined  air,  asonemsn 
does,  "jiz.  about  a gallon  per  minute, 
The  only  inconvenience  the  cioflor  com. 
plained  of,  was,  that  upon  fird  going 
down,  they  felt  a final!  pain  in  theit 
ears,  as  if  the  end  of  a quill  were 
forcibly  thruft  into  the  hole  of  the  ear, 
This  may  proceed  from  its  being  fonts 
time  be! ore  the  air  can  get  from  tlis 
mouth-,  through  the  fmall  canal  of  (he 
eufta<;hian  tube,  which  leads  to  the 
inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  where,  when  it 
comes,  it  makes  an  equilibrium  with 
the  outward  air,  prelling  on  the  tym- 
panum, and  thus  the.pain,  for  a lliorl 
time,  ceafes ; then  defeending  lower, 
the  pain  of  the  ear  returns,  and  is  again 
abated  j and  fo  on,  till  you  come  down 
to  the  bottom,  where  the  air  is  of  the 
fame  denfity  continually. 

This  bell  was  fo  improved  by  the  ddfior, 
that  he  could  detach  one  of  his  divers  to 
the  diftance  of  fifty,  or  a hundred  yards 
from  it,  by  a contrivance  of  a cap,  or 
head.piece,  fomewhat  like  an  inverted 
hand-bafket,  as  at  F,  with  a glafs  in 
the  fore-part,  for  him  to  fee  his  way 
through.  This  cap  was  of  lead,  and 
made  to  fit  quite  clofe  about  his  fliouldersi 
in  the  top  of  it  was  fixed  a flexible  pipe, 
communicating  with  the  bell,  and  by 
which  he  had  air,  when  he  wanted,  by 
turning  a flop  cock  near  his  head-piece. 
There  was  alfo  another  cock  at  the  end 
in  the  bell,  to  prevent  any  accident  hap- 
pening from  the  perfon  without.  This 
perfon  was  always  well  cloathed  with 
thick  flannels,  which  were  warmed  upon 
him,  before  he  left  the  bell,  and  would 
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not  fufFer  the  cold  water  to  penetrate. 
His  cap  contained  air  enough  to  ferve 
him  a minute  or  two,  then  by  raifing 
himfelF  above  the  bell,  and  turning  the 
cock  F,  he  could  replenilh  it  with  frelh 
air.  This  pipe  he  coiled  round  his  arm,, 
which  ferved  him  as  a clue  to  find  his 
way  to  the  bell  again.  _ 

This' diving  bell  received  its  laft  im- 
provement from  Mr.  Martin  Triewald 
F.  R.  military  architeft  to  his 

fsvedilli  majefty.  The  manner  and 
form  whereof  is  (hewn  in  a figure  of  his 
own  drawing  (ibid.  n°  a.)  A B is  the 
hell,  which  finks  with  leaden  weights 
D,  D,  appended  to  the  bottom  t the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  bell  is  copper,  and  tinned 
within  all  over  1 the  bell  is  illuminated 
with  three  ftrong  convex  lenfes  G,  G,  G, 
with  copper  lids  H,  H,  H,  to  defend 
them.  The  iron  ring,  or  plate  E,  ferves 
the  diver  to  Hand  on,  when  he  is  at 
work,  and  it  is  fufpended  at  fiich  a 
diliance  from  the  bottom  of  the  bell,  by 
the  chains  F,  F,  F,  that  when  the  diver 
ftands  upright,  his  head  is  jult  above  the 
water  in  the  bell,  where  it  is  much  better 
than  higher  up  in  it,  becaufe  the  air  is 
colder,  and  confequently  more  frelh,  and 
fitforrefpiration  : but  as  there  is  occalion 
for  the  diver  to  b.;  wholly  in  the  bell,  and 
his  head  of  courfe  in  the  upper  part, 
Mr,  Triewald  has  contrived  that,  even 
there,  when  he  has  breathed  the, hot  air 
aslong  as  he  well  can,  by  means  of  a 
fpiral  copper  tube  b c,  placed  clofe  to  the 
ipllde  of  the  bell,  be  may  draw  the 
cooler  and  frellier  air  from  the  lower- 
moft  parts  ; to  which  end,  a flexible 
leather  tube,  about  two  feet  long,  is 
fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  at 
4 i and  to  the  other  end  of  this  tube  is 
fixed  an  ivory  mouth-piece  for  the  diver 
to  hold  in  his  mouth,  by  which  to  refpire 
the  air  from  below. 

Diving-bladder,  a term  ufed  fay  Bo- 
relli,  for  a machine  which  he  contirved 
for  diving  under  water  to  great  depths. 
The  vefica,  or  bladder,  as  it  is  called,  is 
to  be  of  brafs  or  copper,  and  about  tvyo 
feet  diameter.  This  15  to  contain  the 
diver's  head,  and  is  to  be  fixed  to  a 
gort’s  Ikin  exafilly  fitted  to  the  body  of 
the  diver.  Within  the  vefica.  are  pipes, 
by  means  of  which,  a circulation  of  ail 
iscontrived^  and  the  perfon  carries  ap 
air  pump  by  his  fide,  in  order  to  make 
himfelf  heavier  and  lighter,  as  the  fifhes 
do  by  conttafting  or  dilating  their  air- 
bladder,  ^ 


DIVINITY,  properly  fignifies  the  nature, 
quality,  and  elTence  of  the  true  God. 
See  ihe  article  GoD. 

The  heathen  divinities  may  he  reduced 
to  three  clalfes,  1.  Theological,  repre- 
fenting  the'  divine  nature  under  divers 
attributes.  Thus  Jupiter  is  the  abfoliite 
povver  of  God,  Juno  his  juftice, 
n.  Phyfieal.  Thus  Eolus  is  that  power 
in  nature  which  coUedls  vapours  and  ex- 
halations, in  order  to  form  winds,  3. 
Moral.  For  example,  the  furies  are  only 
the  fecret  reproaches  and  flings  of  con- 
feience. 

Divinity,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfa 
with  theology.  See  Theology. 
DIVISIBILITY,  that  property  by  which 
the  particles  of  matter  in  all  bodies  are 
capable  of  a reparation,  or  difunion  from 
each  other. 

The  Peripatetics  and  Cartefians  hold  di- 
vifibility  to  be  an  affeiSlion  of  all  matter. 
The  Epicureans  again,  allow  it  to  agree 
to  every  phyfieal  continuum,  but  they 
deny  that  this  affeflion  agrees  to  all 
bodies,  for  the  primary  corpufcles  or 
atoms  they  maintain  to  be  perfeftly  in- 
fecable  and  indivifible.  See  Atom, 

As  it  is  evident  that  body  is  extended, 
fo  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that  it  is  divillble  j 
for  fince  no  two  particles  of  matter  can 
exift  in  the  fame  place,  it  follows,  that 
they  are  really  diftinft  from  each  other, 
which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  being  di- 
vifi'ole.  In  this  fenfe  the  lead  conceiv- 
able particle  mult  ftill  be  divillble,  fince 
it  will  confift  of  parts  which  will  be 
really  diftiruS.  To  illuftrate  this  by  a 
familiar  inftance,  let  the  leaft  imaginable 
piece  of  matter  be  conceived  lying  on 
a fmooth  plain  furface,  it  is,  evident  the 
furface  vvill  not  touch  it  every  where : 
thofe  pdrts  therefore  which  it  does  not 
toucli,  may  be  fiappofed  feparable^from 
the  others,  and  fo  on,  as  far  as  we  pleafe ; 
and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  when  we  fay 
matter  is  infinitely  divillble. 

The  infinite  divifibility  of  mathematical 
quantity  is  demonttrated  thus  geometri- 
cally. Suppofe  the  line  A D (plate 
LXXV,  fig.  2.)  perpendicular  to  B F, 
and  another,  as  G H,  at  a fraall  diftance 
from  it,  alfo  perpendicular  to  the  fame 
line  : vvith  tbe'centers  C,  C,  C,  Sfc.  de- 
feribe  circles  cutting  the  line  G H in  tli? 
points  e,  e,  e,  &c.  Now  the  greater  the  ra^ 
diusA  Cis,  the  lefs  is  the  part  u H. 
But  the  radius  may  be  augmented  in 
infinitum,  fo  long  therefore,  the  part 
e H may  be  divided  into  ftill  lefs  por- 
$ G % 
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ticni,  conTequently  it  may  be  divided 
■'  ill  infinitum. 

All  that  is  Aippofed  in  ftrift  geometry, 
(fays  Mr.  Maclaurin)  concerning  the 
divifjhility  of  magnitude,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  that  a given  iii’gnitude  may 
be  conceived  to  be  divided  into'a  number 
of  parts,  equal  to  any  given  or  pro- 
pofed  number.  It  is  true,  that  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  a given 
magiiitude  may  be  conceived  to  be  di- 
vided, is  not  to  be  fi,xed  or  limited,  be- 
caule  no  given  nuinber  is  fo  great  but  a 
greater  may  be  conceived  and  affigned  : 
but  tliere  is  not,  therefore,  any  neceflity 
of  ruppofing.  .the  number  of  parts  a£lu- 
ally  infinite  ; and  if  fome  have  drawn 
very  ablfrule  conrequeiice's  from  fuch  a 
.fiippofition,  .yet  geometry  ought  not  to 
' be  loaded  with  them. 

How  far  matter  may  aftually  be  divided, 
may  in  fome  ineafure  be  conceived  from 
lienee,  that  a piece  of  wire  gilt  witli  fo 
linall  a quantity  as  eight  grains  of  gold, 
may  be  drawn  out  to  a length  of  thirteen 
thoufand  feet,  the  whole  furface  of  it 
ftili  remaining  covered  with  gold.  We 
have  allb  a furprifing  infiance  of  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  fome  parts  of  matter  from 
the  nature  of  light  and  vifion.  Let  a 
. candle  be  lighted,  and  placed  in  an  open 
plane,  it  will  then  be  vifible  two  miles 
round,  and  confeouently  was  it  placed 
two  miles  above  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
it  would  fill  with  luminous  particles  a 
fphere  whofe  diameter  was  four  miles, 
and  that  before  it  had  loft  any  ienfible 
.part  of  its  weight.  A quantity  of  vi- 
triol being  dilTolved,  and  mixed  with 
nine  thoufand  times  as  much  water,  will 
tinge  the  whole,  confequemly  will  be 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
vifible  portions  of  matter  in  that  quan- 
. tity  of  water.  There  are  perfumes 
which  without  a fenfible  diminution  of 
their  quantity,  lhall  fill  a very  large 
fpace  with  their  odoriferous  particles, 
•which  muft  therefore  be  of  an  incon- 
ceivable fmallnefs,  fince  there  will  be  a 
fufficient  number  in  every  part  of  that 
fpace,  fenfibly  to  alfefl  the  organ  of 
fmelling.  Dr.  Keiil  demonftrates  that 
.any  particle  of  matter  how  fmall  foever, 
.and  any  finite  fpace  how  large  foever 
being  given,  it  is  puffible  for  that  fmall 
particle  of  matter  to'be  dilfufed  through 
all  that  fpace,  and  to  fill  it  in  fiich  a 
manner,  aS  that  there  {hall  be  no  pore  in 
it  whofe  diameter  fiialf  exceed  any  given 
line.  . See  EFrLU'/i.!;i.j,  ' ■ 


The  chief  objeflions  againfl;  the  divl. 
fibility  of  matter  in  infinitum  are,  that 
an  infinite  cannot  be  contained  by  j 
finite,  and  that  it  follows  from  a di. 
vifibility  in  infinitum  either  that  all 
bodies  are  equal,  or  that  one  infinite  is 
greater  than  another.  But  the  anfwer  to 
thefe  is  eafy,  for  the  properties  of  a dc. 
terniined  quantity  are  not  to  be  aitri. 
buted  to  an  infinite  confidered  in  a'ge. 
neral  fenfe;  and  who  has  ever  proved 
that  there  could  not  he  an  infinite 
number  of  infinitely  fmall  parts  in  a finite 
quantity  ; or  that  all  infinites  are  equal! 
The  contrary  is  demonftrated  by  mathe- 
maticians in  innumerable  inftances,  See 
the  article  Infinite,  and  ’S  Gravel'ande, 
Elem.  Mathem.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 

DIVISION,  in  general,  is  the  feparatiiig a 
thing  into  two  or  more  parts. 

Division,  in  arithmetic,  one  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules,  veherehy  we  find  how 
often  a lefs  number,  called  the  divifor,  is 
contained  in  a greater,  called  the  did. 
dend;  the  number  of  times  which  the 
divifor  is  contained  in  the  dividend  being 
termed  the  quotient. 

In  effeft,  diytfion  is  only  a compendious 
fubftraftion ; for  fince  the  divifor  is  fp 
many  times  contained  in  the  dividend 
as  there  are  units  in  the  quotient,  if  m 
fubftraft  the  former  from  the  latter  as 
many  times  as  poffible,  tlie  fum  of  thefe 
fubftraflions  will  be  equal  to  the  quotient, 
To  perform  this  operation  with  expedi- 
tion, one  ought  to  be  previoufly  wellac. 
quainted  with  the  table  of  multiplication! 
thus,  if  I know  that  j X 5 =;  25,  it  will 
be  eafy  for  me  to  fay  how  many  times 
5 is  contained  in  255  and  fo  in  other 
inftances,  where  the  dividend  does  not 
exceed  the  fquare  of  the  divifor.  But 
where  this  is  (be  cafe,  we  muft  follow  a 
different  method,  which  is  this : fet  down 
the  divifor  firft,  and  then  the  dividend, 
both  in  the  fame  line,  but  with  a Ihoke 
of  your  pen  between  them,  as  in  the  exam- 
ple in  the  margin  ; then  beginning  from 
the  left  hand,  fet  a dot  under  that  part 
of  the  dividend  in 
• vvhich  the  divifor 
can  be  found; 
which  is  the  figure 
7,  wherein  the  di- 
vifor  6 is  found  i s 
place  this  t after 
■ the  dividend.  Only 
with  a ftroke  be- 
tween them,  and  it 
will  make  the  firft 


divif.  divid. 
' 6)  7284 

12 

ia 

1 

"24 

3f 
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figure  of  tire  quotient ; you  mufl:  next 
multiply  the  divifor  by  this  number, 
g X I,  aud  fubllraft  the  produSl  from  7, 
and  there  will  remain  i ; after  which 
place  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  ruiz. 
2,  marking  it  with  a dot,  that  you  may 
know  how  many  figures  of  the  dividend 
are  taken  down.  Find  how  many  times 
the  divifor  is  contained  in  thefe  two 
figures,  viz.  12,  which  is  twice  exaftly: 
place  this  a in  the  quotient  after  the  for- 
mer one,  I ; and  then  multiplying  and 
fubftrafting,  you  will  find  no  remainder. 
However,  taking  down  and  dotting  the 
next  figure  of  the  dividend,  viz.  S,  you 
will  find  6 only  once  in  it;  place  this  i 
in  the  quotient,  and  multiplying  and  fub- 
ftraiSling  as  formerly,  there  will  remain 
a;  after  which  place' the  lalt  figure  of  the 
dividend,  which  is  alfo  to  be  dotted,  and 
you  will  have  24,  wherein  6 is  contained 
juft  4 times  ; place  this  4 in  the  quotient, 
and  the  operation  is  finifiied.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  divifor  6 is.coniained  in 
the  dividend  7284  juft  1214  times,  as 
expreft'ed  in  the  quotient. 

The  method  is  much  the  fame,  when 
there  are  feveral  figures  in  the  divifor: 
thus,  in  the  example  annexed,  as  54  is 
54)  24084  ( 446  not  contained  once  in 
2 or  24,  we  muft  take 
down  ■ three  figure?, 
viz,  240,  and  thefirlt 
dot  is  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  o.  We  then 
proceed,  and  find  54 
contained  in  240  four 
times:  this  4 we  place  in  the  quotient, 
and  multiplping  the  divifor  54  by  it,  and 
fuhftraftiiig  the  produfl,  viz,  216  from 
240,  there  remains  24.  After  this  place 
the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  viz.  8, 
and  the  fum  is  248,  in  which  54  is  found 
4 times.  Multiply  and  fubftraft  as  for- 
riierly,  and  there  wiil  remain  32;  after 
which  placing  the  laft  figure  of  the  quo- 
tient, viz.  4,  you  will  have  the  fum  324, 
in  which  54  is  found  juft  6 times.  So 
that  the  divifor  54  is  contained  in  the 
dividend  240S4  exaflly  446  times,  as 
exprelfed.in  the  quotient. 

Division  0/'  fraSions.  See  the  articles 
Decimal  and  Fraction. 

Division,  in  algebra,  ' is  performed  by 
placing  the  dividend  above  a fmall  line, 
and  the  divifor  under  it ; expunging  any 
■ letters  that  may  be  found  in  all  the  quan- 
tities of  the  dividend  and  divifor,  and 
dividing  the  co-efficients  of  all-  the  tsnns 
hi  any  common  meafurea 
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Thus,  ifioab  -h  r S r,  is  to  be  divideiF 
byroad,  they  are  firft  placed  in  this 

loah+icac  r. 

^ • which  alter  ex- 


t^i5 

248 

216 

3*4 

234 


manner,  - 

20  ad 

punging  the  letter  a out  of  all  the  terms:, 
and  dividing  all  the  co-efficients  by  5,  is 

reduced  to  In  the  fame  man- 


4if 

net2l>)ab+bbz 


A- 


_ab  b b -p  i 

% b 2 

gain,  zzab)^oax — 54^1’ — 

pj’ 


2 b 


■ ; and  4 a i 


12  db 
% ab  + 6 a c ~ 


ab  -^-6  ac  ib  J,-  i,c  .. 

■ -d —z — 2-A-  ; and,  to  add  no 

^ G/  Ot  ^ 

r \ r ab  c cn 

more,  2 o r)  5 c — 4 — — • 1 

zbc  2 

With  refpefl:  to  the  figns,  if  thofe  of  (he 
divifor  and  dividend  be  like,  the  fign  of 
the  quotient  muft  be  -p  ; but  if  they  are 
unlike,  the  fign  nirfft  be  — . 

Powers  of  the  fame  root,  are  divi:l-'I  by  . 
fubftrafling  their  exponents,  as  they  are 
multiplied  by  adding  them.  Thus  if 
be  divided  by  a~,  the  quotient  is  — *— 

; and  b^  divided  by  b^,  gives  the 
quotient  i** — and  fo  in  other 
cafes. 

If  the  quantity  to  'be  divided  is  com- 
pound, then  its  parrs  mutt  be  ranged  ac- 
cording to  the  dimenfions  of  fome  one 
of  its  letters  as  m the  followimr  exam- 
ple. In  the  dividend  a^+  ^ab  + b^, 
they  are  tanged  according  to  the  dimeitr 
fions  of  a,  the  quantity  a'^,  where  a is  of 
two  dimenfions,  being  placed  firft  \ lab, 
where  it  is  of  one  dimenfion,  next;  and 
where  a is  not  to  be  found,  laft.  The 
divifor  a-p^:  being  ranged  in  the  fitme 
manner,  yon  are  to  divide  the  firft  term 
, of  the  dividend  by  the  firft  term  of  the 
divifor ; and  after  fetting  down  the  quo- 
tient, which  in  this  cafe  is  a,  multiply 
, this  quotient  by  the  whole  divifor,  and 
fubftraft  the  prodnft,  viz.  <2*  fi-  a b from 
the  two  firft  terms 
of  the  dividend 
a + 2 a i,  and 


a-pi)a*-p2ai-pi^(a-pJ 
a~-hab 


ab-^b~ 

ab+b'^ 


the  remainder  a^, 
together  with  the 
o o laft  terra  i*,  gives' 

a new  dividend  a & + i*.  Divide  the' 
firft  term  of  this  new  dividend,  by  the 
firft  term  of  the  divifor,  and  fet  down 
the  quotient,  which  in  this  example  is 
b ; then  multiplying  the  whole  divifor 
by  this  part  of  the  quotient,  fubHrafil 

the 
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the  produil  from  the  new  dividend  5 
and  if  there  is  no  remainder,  as  is  the 
cafe  here,  the  divifion  is  finilhed.  If 
there  is  a remainder,  you  are  to  proceed 
after  the  fame  manner  till  no  remainder 
is  left,  or  till  it  appear  that  there  will 
always  be  fome  remainder,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed examples. 

Example  I.  without  any  remainder. 
30—6)  6a* — 96  16 

6a* — jza^ 

\%a? — 96 
12(2^ — 

~ ^40''— 96 

24^^ — 48a 
48^2—96 
482—96 
o o 


Example  II.  with  a remainder. 


—ax+x* 

-^ax—x* 

+ zx*+^ 


-fife. 


a 

— '.x3 


+ 1X* 


a^,  &c. 


In  this  laft  example,  the  figns  are  alter- 
nately + and  — , the  co-efficient  is  con- 
flanlly  2,  after  the  two  firft  terms,  and 
the  letters  are  powers  of  x and  a ; fo  that 
the  quotient  may  be  continued  as  far  as 
you  pleafe,  without  any  farther  divifion. 
But  in  common  examples  of  divifion,  af- 
ter you  come  to  a remainder  of  one  term, 
as  2 x*,  it  is  ufually  fet  down  in  the 
quotient,  with  the  divifor  under  it,  after 
the  other  terms  ; and  the  quotient  in  the 


laft  example  will  ftand  thus,2 — x+ • 

^H^HKhe  other  figns  of  divifion,  fee  the 
a^^^tHARACTER. 

Division,  among  logicians,  is  the  expli- 
cation of  a complex  idea,  by  enumerat- 
ing the  limple  ideas  whereof  it  is  com- 
poled  ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  nearly  allied 
to  definition,  only  that  this  laft  regards 
names  and  things,  whereas  divifion  is 
employed  wholly  about  ideas. 


4 


When  the  parts  of  an  idea  are  divided 
in  order  to  a clearer  explication  of  thj 
whole,  this  is  called  a fubdivifion  : thus 
a year  is  divided  into  twelve  months  a 
month  is  fubdivided  into  weeks,  weeks 
into  days,  days  into  hours,  and  foon. 
The  rules  for  a good  divifion  are  thefe 
that  the  members  entirely  exhauft  the 
whole;  that  they  be  oppofile ; that  fub. 
divifions  be  not  too  numerous;  that  the 
whole  be  firft:  divided  into  its  larger  parts 
and  thefe  into  the  more  remote  and  mi. 
nute  parts. 

Division,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  the 
taking  a thing  to  pieces,  that  we  may 
have  a more  complete  conception  of  the 
whole  i this  is  frequently  necelfary  in  ex- 
amining  very  complex  beings,  the  feveral 
parts  of  which  cannot  be  furveyed  atone 
view.  Thus,  to  learn  the  nature  of  a 
watch,  the  workman  takes  it  to  pieces, 
and  fliews  us  the  fpring,  wheels,  axles, 
pinions,  ballances,  dial-plate,  pointer, 
cafe,  fife,  and  after  deferibing  the  ufes 
and  figures  of  each  of  them  apart,  ex. 

. plains  how  they  contribute  to  form  the 
whole  machine. 

Division,  in  mufic,  the  dividing  the  in- 
terval  of  an  ofilave,  into  a number  of  lefs 
intervals.  See  Octave. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  divide  the  oftava 
perfeflly,  though  differently  : when  the 
fifth  is  below,  and  ferves  as  a bafs  to  the 
fourth,  the  divifion  is  called  harmonical  ; 
but  when  the  fourth  is  below,  it  is  called 
arithmetical. 

To  run  a divifion,  is  to  play,  or  ling,  af. 
ter  the  manner  above-mentioned  ; that 
is,  to  divide  the  intervals  of  an  oflave, 
fifth,  fourth,  fife,  into  as  many  parts,  and 
as  agreeably  as  poffihle,  which  depends 
intirely  upon  tafte  and  fancy. 

Division,  in  rhetoric,  the  arrangement  of 
a difeourfe  urider  feveral  heads,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  feparateiy  fpoken  to. 

Division  of  proportion.  If  four  quantities 
be  proportional,  a:  bt  •.  6 •.  d \ then  the 
affumption  of  the  difference  between  the 
antecedent  a — b,  or  b — a,  to  either  the 
antecedent  a,  or  confequent  b,  of  the  firft 
ratio  ato  b j and  the  difference  between 
the  antecedents  c — d or  d — c to  either  t he 
antecedent  6,  or  confequent  of  the  fe- 
cond  ratio  c to  d j is  called  divifion  0 f 
proportion.  See  Proportion. 

Divisions,  0/  a battalion,  are  the  fevera 
parcels  into  which  a battalion  is  divided 
in  marching.  The  lieutenants  and  en- 
iigns  march  before  the  divifions. 

Division,  in  the  fea- language,  the  third 

part 
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cstt  of  a fleet  of  men  of  war,  and  fonie- 
times  the  ninth  part : which  iaft  happens 
when  the  fleet  is  divided  into  three  fqua- 
drons  : for  then  each  fquadron  is  diftri- 
buted  into  three  divifions.  In  a fea- 
engagement,  the  order  of  battle  'is  to 
place  all  the  fquadrons,  and  all  the  divi- 
lions  of  each  fide,  in  one  line.  This  or- 
der is  kept  as  long  as  the  wind,  and 
other  circumftances  will  permit. 

piVrSOR,  in  arithmetic,  the  number  that 
divides  another,  called  the  dividend  ; or, 
which  fliews  into  how  many  parts  the 
dividend  is  to  be  divided.  See  Division. 

DlUfii  port- town  of  Afia,  fituated  on  the 
Indian  ocean,  weftward  of  the  river  Indus, 
and  fixty  miles  weft  of  the  city  of  Tatta  : 
eaft  Ion.  67°,  and  north  lat.  15°  15'. 

DIVORCE,  a breach  or  diflblution  of  the 
bond  of  marriage,  See  Marriage. 

The  ufiial  divorces,  among  us,  are  of 
two  kinds,  -viz.  a menfa  & thoro,  from 
bed  and  board,  and  ra  <vinclo  matrimonii, 
from  the  bond  or  tie  of  marriage.  That 
a menfa  & thoro,  does  not  diffolve  the 
marriage  j fince  the  caufe  thereof  is  fub- 
lequent  to  it,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fup- 
pofes  the  marriage  to  be  lawful  s and  this 
divorce  may  be  on  account  of  adultery  in 
either  of  the  parties,  for  cruelty  of  the 
hulband,  &c.  As  this  divorce  diffolves 
not  the  marriage,  it  does  not  debar  the 
woman  of  her  dower,  nor  baftardize  her 
ilfue,  or  make  void  any  eftate  for  the 
life  of  the  hulband  and  wife,  &c.  A 
divorce  a ’vinclo  matrimonii  entirely  dif- 
folves the  marriage,  as  a pre-contraiR 
with  fonie  other  perfon,  confanguiniiy, 
or  affinity  within  the  levitical  degrees, 
iinpptency,  impuberty,  fe'r.  The  con- 
feqiiences  attending  this  laft  divorce  are, 
that  the  dower  is  gone  thereby,  and  the 
children  begotten  between  the  parties  di- 
vorced arebaftards  : but  here,  it  is  faid, 
the  wife  (hall  receive  all  again  that  file 
brought  with  her  ; becaufe  the  nullity  of 
the  marriage  arifes  from  fome  impedi- 
ment, and  the  goods  of  the  wife  were 
given  for  her  advancement  in  marriage, 
which  now  ceafes : yet  this  i%  when  the 
goods  are  not  fpent ; for  if  the  hulband 
gives  them  away  during  the  coverture, 
without  any  collulion,  it  fnall  be  binding 
to  her.  A divorce  remains  good  lb  long 
as  the  fentence  continues,  and  ilfue  of  a 
fecond  marriage  lhall  inherit  lands  until 
fuch  fentence  is  repealed.  See  B.astard. 
On  the  divorce  a ^vinclo,  tSc.  the  parties 
ate  at  liberty  to  marry  again  5 and  in 
diftirces  for  adultery,  fcvtral  afls  of  par- 


liament have  allowed  the  innocent  party 
marriage  with  another  perfon.  Divorces 
are  only  to  be  had  by  confent  of  par- 
liament. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  divorce  was  made 
for  the  advantage  of  the  wives,  that  they 
might  not  be  difcharged  nor  turned  out 
of  doors  at  pleafure:  it  was  necelTary 
that  a bill  of  divorce  (houkfbe  executed 
in  form  by  the  hulband  : the  wife  was 
obliged  to  remain  ninety  days  after  the 
divorce,  before  Ihe  married  again,  that  it 
might  be  known,  if  (lie  proved  with  child, 
whofe  it  was.  The  firft  hulband  was 
never  allowed  to  marry  her  again,  after 
being  married,  or  even  contra£fed,  to 
another;  otherwife he  might.  The  ma- 
hometans,  ulually  fond  of  copying  after 
the  jews,  differ  from  them  in  this  par- 
ticular, allowing  a man  to  take  his  wife 
again,  though  he  had  divorced  her  three 
times.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  women 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  latter  time  of 
. their  government,  took  the  fame  liberty 
as  the  men,  and  divorced  their  jealous 
and  difagreeable  hulbands. 

The  grecian  laws  concerning  divorces, 
were  different:  fome  permitted  men  to 
put  away  their  wives  on  flight  occafions  ; 
the  Cretans  allowed  it  to  any  man  that 
was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a number 
of  children.  The  Athenians  likewifedid 
it  upon  very  fmall  grounds,  but  no.t  with- 
out giving  a bill,  wherein  was  contained’ 
the  reafons  of  the  divorce,  to  be  approv- 
ed, if  the  party  divorced  made  an  appeal 
to  the  chief  magiftrate.  The  Spartans, 
though  marrying  without  much  nicety 
in  choice,  feldom  divorced  their  wives. 
At  Athens,  perfons  that  divorced  their 
wives,  were  obliged  to  return  their-por- 
tions,  or  to  pay  them  an  alimony  : here 
a woman  might  alfo  fije  for  a divorce. 
The  diftinftion  of  repudium  and  di^or- 
tium,  among  the  Romans,  was  owing  to 
the  nicety  of  their  lawyers:  the  fiift  they 
made  the  breaking  of  a contrail ; the  laft 
a reparation  after  aftual  piatrimony.  By 
the  laws  of  Romulus,  a man  was  at  liberty 
to  leave  his  wife,  but  net  a wife  to  leave 
her  hufband.  The  man  might  divorce 
his  wife,  either  upon  poifoningher  chil- 
dren, counterfeiting  his  private  keys,  or 
for  the  crime  of  adultery  : but  if  he  put 
her  away  upon  any  other  occafion,  one 
moiety  of  his  eftate  was  to  be  given  to 
- his  wife,  and  the  other  was  to  fall  to  the 
gcdclefs  Ceres.  - 

DIURESIS,  in  medicine,  an  excretion  of 
urine  : whence 

DIURETICS, 
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DIURETICS,  in  pliarmac}',  fuch  finaples 
as  increafe  the  dil'charge  of  urine  ; or 
which  are  fnppoled  to  have  a power  of 
removing  obltruiSlions  in  the  urinary  paf- 
Cages.  Diuretics  muft  increafe  the  liquor 
to  he  fecreted  in  the  proper  glandules, 
and  are  of  the  five  following  kinds: 
the  firll  contains  all  relaxing  and  emol- 
lient deco61ion3,  emullions,  &c.  which 
<lo  not  ftiinulate,  but  only  remove  ob- 
ftrufitions.  by  relaxing  the  veffels.  The 
fecond  comprehends  all  thofe  which  dif- 
folve  and  dilute  the  blood.  The  third 
contains  three  kinds  of  medicine,  i.  All 
acidswhichftimulatethe  vefTel'.  2.  All  fa- 
line  bodies.  3.  All  fixed  and  volatile  falts. 
The  fourth  takes  in  all  that  preferve  a 
moderate  heat  of  the  body,  without  fweat. 
The  fifth  clafs  cont.ains  thofe  whofe  ef- 
fefls  difcover  themfelves  about  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder  5 alfo  all  acrid  and  fol- 
vent  diuretics. 

DIURNAL,  in  aftronomy,  fomething  re- 
lating to  the  day,  in  oppofition  to  noc- 
turnal, which  regards  the  night. 

Diurnal  arch,  the  arch  or  number  of 
degrees  that  the  fun,  moon,  or  flats  de- 
fcribe  between  their  riling  and  fetting. 

Diurnal  circle.  See  Circle. 

SiVKHhU  motion,  of  a planet,  is  lb  many 
degrees  and  minutes  as  any  planet  moves 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Hence  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  about  Its  axis,  is  called 
its  diurnal  motion.  See  Earth. 

Diurnal  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  what 
belongs  to  the  nyflhemeron-,  or  natural 
day  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  oppofition 
to  annual,  menftrtjal,  &c.  The  diurnal 
pihsenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  arife 
from  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis.  For  fince  the  earth  turns  round  its 
own  axis  from  weft  to  eafl,  every  fpeftator 
on  its  furface  muft  necelfarily  be  carried 
round  it  the  fame  way  ; and  confequently 
thofe  parts  of  the  heavens  which  lie  hid 
towards  the  eafl,  will  by  and  by  come 
into  his  fight,  and  thofe  which  are  vifible 
to  him,  will  depart  out  of  it  towards  the 
weft.  From  hence  it  is  that  the  fpeiSla- 
tor  not  being  fenfible  of  his  own  motion 
(the  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  all  things 
about  him  move  along  with  him)  ima- 
gines the  whole  heavens  to  turn  round  the 
contrary  way,  ‘ufu:.  from  eafl:  to  weft 
every  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  nearly 
the  time  in  which  the  earth  performs  one 
revolution  about  its  axis.  This  may  be 
illuftrated  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  the  circle  S T V (plate  LXXV.  fig. 
3.)  reprefent  the  earth  j S,  the  place  of 


the  fpeflator ; A B C, . fo  ratich  of  the 
heavens  as  is  vifible  to  him  in  that  fitua. 
tion  ; and  let  A be  the  place  of  the  fun 
or  any  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
When  S,  the  place  of  the  fpedlator,  is 
carried  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis  to  T,  the  vifible  part  of  the  hea- 
vens will  become  B AD  ; and  the  point 
A,  which  before  was  juft  at  one  edge  of 
the  vifible  portion  of  the  heavens,  is  now 
in  the  midfl  of  it,  or  direfliy  over  the 
fpedlator’s  head.  Again,  when  thefpcc. 
tator  is  got  to  V,  the  vifible  part  of  the 
heavens  is  become  A D X,  and  the  point 
A is  got  to  the  other  extremity  of  it,  and 
juft  ready  to  difiippear ; after  which  it  is 
feen  no  more  till  the  fpeflator  arrives  at 
the  point  S again.  From  this  motion 
of  the  earth  arifes  that  apparent  revolu. 
tion  of  the  planets  and  fixed  flats  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  as  alfo  that  of  the 
fun,  arid  therewith  the  fiiccefiion  of  day 
and  night.  See  the  article  Earth. 

DIURN  ARY,  diurnarius,  an  officer  in  the 
greek  empire,  who  wrote  down  in  a book, 
kept  for  that  purpofe,  whatever  the  prince 
did,  or  ordered,  £fc.  everyday. 

DIVUS  and  Div.a,  in  antiquity,  appella- 
tions given  to  men  and  women  who  had 
been  deified.  See  Apotheosis. 

We  find  this  title  on  medals  fti  uck  for  the 
confectation  of  an  emperor  or  empiefsi 
thus,  DtVVS  IVLIVS,  diva  FAVSTINA 
AVG.  &C. 

DIXMUDE,  a town  of  Flanders,  litu- 
tuated  on  the  river  Ypres,  about  eleven 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Ypres,  and 
thirty- three  weft  of  Ghent : ealt  long.  1° 
409  and  north  lat.  51°. 

DIZIER,  or  St.  Dizier,  a city  of  Cham- 
paigne,  in  France,  fituated  on  the  river 
Marne,  about  forty-five  miles  norih-ead 
of  Troyes : eafl:  long.  5°,  and  north  lat. 

■ 32'. 

DIZZINESS,  in  medicine,  a difeafe  of  the 
head,  called  by  phyficians  vertigo.  See 
the  article  Vertigo. 

DO,  in  mufic,  a note  of  the  Italian  fcale, 
cotrefponding  to  ut  of  the  common  ga- 
mut, See  the  article  Gamut. 

DOB-CHICK,  in  ornithology,  the  eng- 
lifti  name  of  the  colymbus  minor.  See 
the  article  Colymbus. 

It  is  a pretty  little  bird,  fmaller  than  the 
common  teal  ; and,  as  it  is  feen  fwimming, 
appears  like  the  young  of  fome  of  the 
duck-kind  ; not  yet  fledged  or  feathered. 
But  what  is  molt  Angular  in  it,  is,  its 
having  abfolutely  no  tail.  See  plate 
LXXV.  fig.  4.  n°  I, 


There 
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'I'hei'e  are  fcveral  other  fpecies  of  this 
bird,  one  of  tlie  mo(t  elegant  of  which 
is  the  eared  dob-chick,  of  a blackiih 
brown  on  the  uijper  part  of  the  back,  ex- 
cept the  ridge  thereof,  which  is  white  ; 
the  ears  are  formed  of  a tuft  of  lool'e, 
long,  and  reddilli  feathers.  Ibid.  n°  2. 
DOCIMASIA,  in  greek  anticjuity,  a pro- 
bation  of  the  magilfrates  and  perfons  em- 
ployed in  public  bufinefs  at  Athens.  It 
was  performed  publickly  in  the  forum, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  give  account 
of  tliemfelres  and  their  paft  life  before 
certain  judges.  Among  feveral  queltions 
uropofed  to  them,  we  find  the  following, 
whether  they  had  been  dutiful  to  their  pa- 
leiits,  had  ferved  in  the  wars,  arid  had  a 
competent  eftate. 

dock,  lapathiwi,  in  botany  and  medi- 
cine. See  LapaTHUM. 

Dock,  or  Docking,  in  law,  an  expedient 
for  cutting  off  an  eftate-tail  in  lands  or 
tenements  that  the  owner  may  be  en- 
abled to  fell,  give,  or  bequeath  the 
fame. 

Dock,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  a pit,  great 
pond,  or  creek,  by  the  lide  of  an  harbour, 
made  convenient  either  for  the  building 
or  repairing  of  Ihips.  It  is  of  two  forts, 
I,  Dry-dock,  where  the  water  is  kept 
out  by  great  flood-gates,  till  the  fhip  is 
built  or  repaired,  when  the  gates  are 
opened,  and  the  water  let  in  to  float  and 
launch  her.  a.  Wet-dock,  a place  where 
the  fliip  may  be  hauled  into,  out  of  the 
tide’s  way,  and  fo  dock  herfelf,  or  fink 
lierfelf  a place  to  lie  in. 

DocKj  in  the  manege,  called  by  the  French 
trouffequeue,  is  a large  cafe  of  leather,  as 
long  as  the  dock  of  a horfe’s  tail,  which 
covers  the  tails  of  leaping  horfes.  It  is 
made  fall:  by  flraps  to  the  crupper,  and 
lias  leathern  thongs  that  pafs  between  his 
thighs,  and  along  the  flanks  to  the  faddle- 
llraps,  in  order  to  keep  the  tail  tight, 
and  to  hinder  it  to  whifk  about,  or  make 
Ihehorfe  appear  broader  at  the  croupe. 
Bock,  among  fportfmen,  the  flerny  part  of 
a hoar’s  chine,  between  the  middle  and 
the  buttocks. 

Dock  yards,  in  fhip-building,  are  ma- 
gazines of  all  forts  of  naval  ftores.  The 
principal  ones  in  England  are  thofe  of 
Chatham,  Portfmouth,  Plyniouth,  Wool- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Sheernefs.  In  time 
of  peace,  fliips  of  war  are  laid  up  in  thel'e 
docks ; thofe  of  the  firlt  rates  moftly  at 
Chatham,  where,  and  at  other  yards, 
■hey  receive  from  time  to  time  fuch  repairs 
a;  are  iieceffiry.  Thefe  yards  are  gene- 
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rally  fupplied  from  the  northern  crowns 
with  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  rotin,  &c.  but  as 
for  mails,  particularly  thofe  of  the  larger 
fize,  they  are  brought  from  New  Eng- 
land. 

How  much  it  imports  the  good  of  the 
public  to  keep  thefe  magazines  conflantly 
replenifhed,  every  one  is  able  to  judge  ; 
and  it-  wepe  to  be  wifhed  the  improv- 
ing the  before-mentioned  commodities, 
in  our  englifli  plantations,  might  meet 
with  all  poffible  encouragement,  left,  one 
time  or  others  it  may  prove  difficult  to 
get  them  elfewhere. 

DOCKET,  a little  bill  tied  to  wares  or 
goods,  dire6led  to  the  perfon  or  place 
they  are  to  be  fent  to. 

^Docket,  or  Dogget,  in  law,  fignifies 
a brief  in  writing,  made  on  a fmall 
piece  of  paper,  or  parchment,  contain- 
ing the  purport  and  effe£l  of  a large 
writing.  The  I'olls  of  judgment,  when 
brought  into  the  couit  of  common  pleas, 
are  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  term  : 
and  altorneys  keep  docket- books,  Vvhere- 
in  they  enter  judgments. 

DOCTOR,  a perfon  who  llaspaffed  all  the 
degrees  of  a faculty,  and  is  impowerea 
to  teach  or  praflife  the  fatile  ; thus  we  fay, 
doflor  in  divinity,  doftor  iri  phyfic,  doc- 
tor of  lavvs. 

The  title  of  doflor  feeras  to  have  been 
created  in  the  Xllth  century,  inllead 
of  majier,  and  eftabliflied  with  the  other 
fcholaltic  degrees  of  hatchelors  and  licen- 
tiates, by  Peter  Lombard  and  Gilbert 
Porreus,  then  the  chief  divines  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris.  Gratian  did  the  fame 
thing,  at  the  fame  time,  in  theuniverfjty 
of  Bologna.  Though  the  two  names  of 
doctor  and  7najier  were  ufed  a long  time 
togfether,  yet  many  think  that  their  func- 
tions were  different,  the  mailers  teaching 
the  human  fciences,  a||^’the  doflors  thofe 
fciences  depending  oii'  revelation  and 
faith.  Spelman  takes  the  title  of  doflor 
not  to  have  commenced  till  after  the  pub- 
lication of ' Lombard’s  Sentences,  about 
the  year  1140,  and  affirms  that  fqch  as 
explained  that  work  to  their  fcholars 
were,  the  firft  that  had  the  appellation  of 
doflors. 

To  pafs  doflor  in  divinity  at  Oxford,  it 
is  necelfiuy  the  candidate  have  been  four 
years  batchelor  of  divinity.  For  doflor 
of  laws,  he  mull  have  been  feven  years  in 
the  univerfity  to  commence  batchelor  of. 
law,  five  years  after  which  he  may  be 
admitted  doflor  of  laws.  Oiherwife  in 
three  years  after  taking  the  degree  of 
6 H ' maflec 
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mafter  of  arts,  he  may-take  the  degree  of 
batch'elor  in  laws,  and  in  four  years  more 
that  of  doftor : which  fame  method  and 
time  are  hkewife  required  to  pafs  the  de- 
gree of  doflor  in  phyfic.  At  Cambridge, 
to  take  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity, 
it  is  required  the  candidate  have  been  fe- 
ven  years  batchelor  of  divinity : though 
iri  feveral  colleges  the  batchelor’s  degree 
is  difpenfed  with,  and  they  may  go  out 
■per faltiim.  To  commence  doftor  in  laws, 
the  candidate  mull  have  been  five  years 
batchelor  of  laws,  or  feven  years  mailer 
of  arts.  To  pafs  doflor  in  phyfic,  he 
mull  have  been  batchelor  in  phyfic 
five  years,  or  feven  years  mailer  of  arts. 

'If  is  remarkable,  that  by  a Ilatute  of 
37  Hen.  VIII.  a dofilor  of  civil  law  may 
exercife  ecclefiallical  jurifdifilion,  though 
a layman. 

Doctor,  is.alfo  an  appellation  adjoined  to 
feveral  fpecific  epithet.s,expreffing  the  merit 
of  fome  of  the  fchoolmen  : thus  Alexander 
Hales  is  called  the  irrefragable  doflor ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelic  doflor ; 
St.  Bonaventure,  the  feraphic  doflor ; 
John  Duns  Scotus,  the  fubtile  doflor; 
Raimond  Lully,  the  illuminated  doflor  ; 
Roger  Bacon,  the  admirable  doflor,  &c. 

Doctor  of  the  church,  a title  given  to 
certain  of  the  fathers,  whole  doflrines 
have  been  moll  generally  received  j of 
thefe  are  ufually  reckoned  four  in  the 
greek  church,  wz.  St.  Athanafius,  St. 
Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St. 
Chryfollom  : and  three  in  the  latin  church, 
namely,  St.  jerom,  St.  Augulline,  and 
Gregory  the  great. 

Doctor,  in  the  greek  church, 

is  a particular  officer  appointed  to  inter- 
pret part  of  the  feripture.  He  who  ex- 
plains the  gofpels  is-called  doflor  of  the 
gofpels ; he  who  explains  St.  Paul’s 
Epillles,  doflor  <^lhe  apollle ; and  he 
who  interprets  theTfalms,  doflor  of  the 
pfalter.  The  grecian  billrops  Ilill  confer 
thofefortof  offices  by  impofition  ofhands, 
as  it  is  praflifed  in  ordinations. 

Doctor  of  the  law,  a title  of  honour 
among  the  Jevvs.  The  invelliture,  if  we 
may  fo  fay,  of  this  order  was  performed 
by  putting  a key  and  a table-book  in 
their  hands,  which  is  what  fome  authors 
imagine  our  Saviour  had  in  view,  Luke 
xi.  J4.  when  fpeaking- of  the  doflors  of 
the  law,  he  fays,  “ Woe  unto  you, 
doflors  of  the  law,  for  you  have  taken 
away  the  key  of  knowledge:  ypu  entered 
not  in  yourfelves,  and  them  that  were 
entering  you  hindered.”  The  greek  text 


of  St.  Luke  calls  them  vsfA,i!ui,  and  the 
valgate  kt^is  periti : agreeably  to  which 
our  englilli  tranflators  call  them  lawyers 
The  word  vojmix©-,  however,  in  St, Matt' 
is  rendered  by  the  vulgate  legis  cloitar 
though  the  englilh  verfion  Hill  retains  the 

word  lawyer, 

Thefe  jewilh  doflors  are  otherwife  called 
rabbins.  See  the  article  Rabbi. 

Doctors  commoms.  See  College  of 
cwilians. 

DOCUMENT,  in  law,  fome  written  mo- 
nument produced  in  proof  of  any  ihinir 
alTerted.  ° 

DODARTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  dais  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confills  of  one  rin- 
gent  petal,  with  the  upper  lip  erefl  and 
lemibifid ; and  the  lower  lip  patent, 
twice  broader  than  long,  and  trifid  : the 
fruit  is  a globofe  bilocular  capfule,  con- 
taining a great  number  of  very  finall 
feeds.  See  plate  LXXVI.  fig.  i. 

DODDER,  the  englilli  name  of  a plant, 
called  by  authors  cufeuta.  See  the  article 
CUSCUTA. 

DODECAGON,  in  geometry,  a regular 
polygon  confining  of  twelve  equal  fides 
and  angles. 

Dodecagon,  in  fortification,  is  a place 
' furrounded  by  twelve  baltions. 

DODECAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one 
of  the  platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids, 
contained  under  twelve  equal  and  regu- 
lar  pentagons. 

Its  folidity  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
area  of  one  of  the  pantagons  by  I2,  and 
then  this  produfl  by  f of  the  dillance  of 
the  face  from  the  center  of  the  dodecahe- 
dron, which  is  the  fame  with  the  center 
of  the  circumferibing  fphere. 

The  fide  of  a dodecahedron,  inferihed 
in  a fphere,  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
fide  of  a cube,  inferibed  in  the  fame  fphere, 
cut  into  extreme  and  mean  proportion. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  be  i.oooo, 
the  fide  of  the  dodecahedron^  inferibed' 
in  it,  will  be  .35682  nearly. 

All  dodecahedrons  are  fimilar,  and  are  to 
one  another  as  the  cubes  of  their  fides ; 
their  furfaces  are  alfo  fimilar,  and  there- 
fore they  are  as  the  fq’jares  of  their  fides; 
whence  as  ,509282  is  to  10.51462,  fo 
is  the  fqiiare  of  the  fide  of  any  dodecahe- 
dron to  the  fuperficies  thereof ; and  as 
.3637  is  to  3.78516,  fo  is  the  cube  of 
the  fide  of  any  dodecahedron  to  ihe/o- 
lidityofit. 

DODECANDRIA,  in  the  linntean  fyllem 
cf  botany,  a clafs  of  plants,  the  eleventh 

in 
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in  order,  comprehending  all  thofe  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  only  twelve 
ftamina  in  each  : fuch  are  agrimony,  afa- 
riim,  rhizophora,  &c. 

pODECATEMORY,  an  appellation  giv- 
en to  each  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zo- 
diac, becaufe  they  contain  a twelftlnpart 
of  the  zodiac  apiece.  See  Sign. 

It  is  alfo  applied  tp  the  twelve  houfes  or 
parts  of  the  zodiac  of  the  primum  mobil'e, 
to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  twelve 
figns.  See  the  article  House. 
PODECATHEON,  in  botany,  H genus  of 
the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,- 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a very  fmall  invo-  ' 
lucrum,  confuting  of  a great  many  leaves 
and  flowers  ; the  corolla  confifts  of  a 
fingle  petal,  divided  into  five  fegments  : 
the  fruit  is  an  oval,  oblong  capfule,  con- 
taining one  cell ; the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  fmall. 

PODECUPLA  Dr  crome,  in  the  Italian 
mufic,  a name  given  to  the  triple  in 
four  of  which  twelve  notes  are  required, 
inllead  of  four  in  common  time. 
PODECUPLA  DI  SEMI  CROME,  is  OUr 
triple  4-fi  wherein  there  are  twelve  notes 
inftead  of  fifteen,  in  a bar  of  duple 
tinie, 

DODO,  in  ornithology,  a large  exoticbird, 
fiippofed  to  belong  to  the  fwan  kind, 
only  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  common 
hvansi  add  to  this,  that  its  head  is  co- 
vered with  a membrane  refemblihg  a 
hood.  See  plate  LXXVI.  fig.  a. 
DODONIAN,  dodofiaus,  in  antiquity,  an 
epithet  given  to  Jupiter,  becaufe  he  was 
worlhipped  in  a temple  built  in  theforeft 
of  Dodona,  where  was  the  molt  famous 
and  it  is  faid  the  moft  antient  oracle  of  all 
Greece.  It  is  reported  that  the  pigeons 
and  the  very  oaks  of  the  forell  of  Hodo- 
na  fpcke  and  delivered  oracles.  In  the 
temple  was  a fountain,  which  the  antient 
naturalifts  alfure  us  had  a property  of  re- 
kindling torches  when  newlyextinguiflied . 
It  is  alfo  faid  tohave  extinguifhed  lighted 
torches,  which  is  no  great  miracle,'  fince 
plunging  them  into  a place  where  the  air 
was  too  denfe,  or  into  the  water,  mult 
necelTarily  have  that  effeft. 

DODRANS,  in  antiquity,  three  fourths  of 
the  as.  See  the  article  As. 

DOESBURG,  a town  of  the  United  Ne- 
therlands in  the  province  of  Guelder- 
land,  fituated  on  the  river  Ylfel,  about 
nine  miles  fouth  of  Yutphcn  : eall  long. 
6°,  and  north  lat.  51°. 

DOFRINE  mountains,  thofe  which  di- 
vide Sweden  from  Norway. 


DOG 

DOG,  emits,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  qua- 
drupeds. See  the  article  CaNIS. 

The  dog,  in  its  wild  Hate,  lives  comfort- 
ably in  the  woods,  in  many  parts  of  the 
eaft:  it  does  not  attack  a man,  but  nei- 
ther does  it  difeover  any  of  that  familia- 
rity which  we  find  in  the  tame  ones  ; and 
indeed  many  other  animals  maybe  made 
asttame  as  the  dog,  by  the  fame  kind  of 
treatment,  which  has  been  tried  on  the 
otter  with  fuccefs. 

Authors  have  mentioned  a great  many 
fpecies  of  this  animal,  as  themaftiff,  wolf- 
greyhound,  hound,  fpaniel,  water- 
fpaniel,  bull-dog,  lap-dog,  &c.  but  all 
thefe  are  only  varieties  of  the  original 
wild  kind,  which  is  of  a middle  fize  be- 
tween the  maftiff  and  greyhound. 

Choojing  of  Docs.  In  order  to  choofe  a 
dog  and  bitch  for  good  whelps,  take  care 
that  the  bitch  come  of  a generous  kind, 
be  well  proportioned,  having  large  ribs 
and  flanks,  and  likewife  that  the  dog  be 
of  a good  breed  and  young.  Hounds  for 
cliace  are  to  be  chofen  by  tlieir  colours  ; 
the  white  with  black  ears  and  a black  fpot 
at  the  fetting  on  of  the  tail,  are  the  heft 
to  compofe  a kennel  of,  and  of  good  feent. 
The  black  hound,  or  the  black  tanned, 
or  the  liver-coloured  or  white  ; the  true 
talbots,  are  the  belt  for  the  ftronger  line  : 
the  grizel,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed, 
fo  they  be  fliag-haired,  are  the  bell  ver- 
miners,  and  a couple  of  thefe  are  proper 
for  a kennel.  In  fliort,  take  thefe  marks 
• of  a good  hound,  that  his  head  be  of  a 
middle  proportion,  rather  long  than  round ; 
his  noftrils  wide  ; the  ears  large  ; his 
back  lowed  j his  fillet  great ; haunches 
large  ; thighs  well  (rulfed  ; ham  ftraight  5 
tail  big  near  the  reins,  the  relt  being  flen- 
der;  the  leg  big;  the  foie  of  the  foot 
dry,  and  in  the  form  of  that  of  a fox  with' 
large  claws.  ' 

Setling'DoG.  See  Setting  dog.  . ■ 
Bite  of  a mad  Dog,  in  medicine.  See  the 
article  Hydrophobia. 

Dog,  cants,  in  aftronorny.  See  CaNIS. 
Dog’s  bane,  apocynuni,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  pentandria  dlgynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a 
campanulated,  roundifli,  fingie  petal, 
lightly  divided  into  five  fegments,  which 
are  revolute  : there  is  no  other  ne'ftarium; 
the  fruit  is  compofed  of  oblong,  acumi- 
nated follicles,  each  formed  of  two  valves 
and  containing  one  cell  ; the  feeds  are 
numerous,  very  fmall,  and  coronated 
wiih  long  down. 

Dog-days,  the  fame  with  thofe  called  ca- 
6 H a nicular.. 
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nicular.  See  Canicular  days. 

Dog-draw,  a lerm  in  the  foreft-law,  iifed 
when  a man  is  found  drawing  after  a 
deer,  by  the  fcent  of  a hound  which  he 
lepds  in  his  hand.  1 

Dog’s  fennel,  in  botany,  a name  by 
which  the  cotula  is  fonjetiines  called. 
See  the  article  Cotula. 

Dog -FLY,  cyaomuia,  a kind  of  fly  fo  called 
from  its  being  particularly  tronblefome  to 
dogs  : it  is  not  unlike  that  fpecies  which 
infcfts  cattle. 

Dec’s  STONES,  a fpecies  of  orchis,  faid 
to  be  a great  provocative  to  venerv. 

Dog’s  TAIL,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 
the  cynol'urus.  See  Cynosurus. 

Dog’s  tongue,  a plant  called  by  botanifls 
cynogloirum.  See  Cynoglossum. 

Dog’s  tooth  violet,  dens  cams,  a plant 
called  by  Linnaeus,  erythroniuni.  See  the 
article  ErythRONIum. 

Dog's  tooth  shell,  the  fame  with  the 
dentaliiim.  See  Dentalium. 

DOGADO,  a diitchy  of  Italy,  of  which 
Venice  is  the  capital.  See  Venice. 

DOGE,  the  chief  magiflrate  in  the  repub- 
lics of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

This  dignity  is  eleftive  in  both  places: 
at  Venice  it  continues  for  life,  at  Genoa 
it  is  only  for  two  years.  His  title  is  fe- 
renity : he  is  chief  of  the  council,  and 
mouth  of  the  republic,  he  being  to  an- 
fwer  for  her.  The  Venetians  do  not  go 
into  mourning  at  his  death,  being  only 
the  phantom  of  majefty,  as  all  the  au- 
thority is  veiled  in  the  republic  ; the  doge 
only  lends  his  name  to  the  fenate  ; the 
power  isdiffufed  through  the  whole  body, 
though  anfwcrs  to  foreign  ambalfadors, 
&c.  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  doge. 
The  money  is  ftruck  in  his  name,  but  does 
not  bear  his  arms.  All  the  magiftrates 
rife  and  falute  him  when  he  comes  into 
the  council  : but  he  rifes  to  none  but  fo- 
reign ambalfadors.  He  mull  not  llir  out 
of  Venice,  without  leave  of  the  counfel- 
lors,  tSc. 

Doggers,  in  thealnm-works,  a poor 
kind  of  alum-oie.  See  Alum. 

Doggers  is  alfo  a name  tiled  for  filhing 
velfels  ; whence,  in  feme  of  our  old 
ftatntes,  we  meet  with  dogger-men,  de- 
noting the  lilhermen  of  thofe  velfels. 

DOGGs  diiiOte  iron  machines  for  burning 
wood  on  ; alfo  hooks  fixed  in  large  tim- 
bers, for  drawing  them  with  borfes. 

DOGMA,  a principle,  maxim,  tenet,  or 
lettled  opinion,  particularly  with  regard 
to  n atters  of  faith  and.  philofophy. 

©OGMATICALj  locpething  btlongi.ng 


to  a doflrine  or  opinion.  A dogmatical 
philofopher  is  one  who  alferts  things  po. 
iitively;  in  oppofition  to  fceptic,  who 
doubts  of  every  thing, 

DOGMATISTS,  dogmatici,  a fefl  of  an. 
tient  phyficians,  of  which  Hippocrates 
was  the  firll  author.  They  are  alfo  call- 
eii  iogici,  logicians,  from  their  tiling  the 
rules  of  logic  in  fubjefls  of  their  profelli. 

. on.  They  laid  down  definitions  and  di. 
vifiops,  reducing  difeafes  tp  certain  gene- 
ra,  and  thofe  genera  to  fpecies,  and  fur. 
niflilng  remedies  for  them  all  ; fiippofing 
principles,  dravying  conclufions,  and  ap. 
lying  thofe  principles  and  conclufions  to 
particular  difeafes  under  confideration ; 
in  which  fenfe  the  dogmatills  Hand  con- 
tradiftinguilhed  from  empirics  and  cnetho- 
dills.  They  rejefl  all  medicinal  virtues 
that  they  think  not  reducible  to  manifefi 
qualities  : biit  Galen  hath  long  ago  ob- 
feived  of  fuch  men,  that  they  mull  either 
deny  plain  matter  of  fa6l,  or  aflfign  but 
very  poor  reafons  and  caufes  of  many  ef- 
fefls'they  pretend  to  explain. 

DOLE,  in  our  antients  culloms,  fignified 
a part,  or  portion,  moll  commonly,  of 
a meadow,  where  feveral  perl'ons  have 
fliares.  It  alfo  Hill  fignifies  a diftribu- 
tion  or  dealing  ef  alms,  or  a liberal  gift 
made  by  a great  man  to  the  people. 

Dole-fish  i'eems  to  be  that  fifli  which  the 
filhermen,  yearly  employed  in  the  norih 
feas,  do,  of  cullom,  receive  for  their  al- 
lowance or  fliares. 

Dole,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed  for 
malevolent  intention. 

Dole,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
dolum  in  the  civil  law,  from  whence  it  is 
taken,  is  an  effential  ingredient  to  confii- 
lute  an  aftion  criminal.  In  crimes  where- 
in the  will,  and  the  event,  mull  be.  re- 
garded, no  negligence  can  equal  dole, 
iinlefs  ihe  negligence  lie  fo  extremely  lu- 
pine as  not  to  be  conceivable  without  im- 
plying dole. 

Under  dole  are  comprehended  the  vices, 
and  errors  of  the  will,  which  are  imme- 
diately produflive  of  the  criminal  fjft, 
though  not  premeditated,'  but  the  effeft 
of  fudden  palllon.  In  this  refpeft  dole 
differs  from  what  the  englilli  law  calls 
malice.  See  the  article  Malice. 

DOLICHOS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  is  papilionaceous  ; the 
vexillum  is  roundifli,  large,  emarginat- 
ed,  and  wholly  reflefted  5 the  fruit  is  a 
large,  acuminated,  oblong  pod,  cora- 
poled  of  two  valves,  and  containing  t«a 
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cells ; the  feeds  are  numerous,  elliptical, 
and  frequently  compreffed. 

POLIMA-N,  a kind  of  long  caffock, 
worn  by  the  Turks,  hanging  down  to 
the  feet,  with  narrow  fleeves  buttoned  at 
the  wrift. 

POLIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a genus  of  lliells,  called  by  fome  conchx- 
globofae. 

The  dolium  is  .a  fimpie  (hell,  without 
any  hinge,  formed  of  one  continuous 
piece,  which  makes  a body  of  a figure 
approaching  to  round,  diltended,  and, 
as  it  were,  inflated.  The  animal  inha- 
biting this  fliell  is  3 limax.  See  the  ar- 
ticle LtM  ax. 

Some  of  thefe  have  the  mouth  dentat- 
e(l  5 others  fmooth  ; in  fome  the  clavicle 
is  moderately  long,  though  in  mofl:  it  is 
depreffed  ; and  the  columella  is  in  fome 
(pecies  fmooth,  in  others  wrinkled  : thefe 
fliells  are  found  on  the  (hores  of  many 
parts  of  the  Eafl:  Indies,  and  are  alfo  fre- 
quently brought  from,  America.  See 
plate  LXXVI.  fig,  3. 

DOLLAR,  a filver  coin  current  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany  and  Holland.  There 
are  various  fpecies  of  dollars,  as  the  rix- 
(lollar,  the  femi-dollar,  the  quarter-dol- 
lar,  fs’c.  for  each  of  which  fee  Coin. 

DOLPHIN,  in  ichthyology,  the  engh'lh 
name  of  the  delphinus,  with  an  oblong 
rounded  body,  and  a long  acute  roftrum. 
It  is  confiderably  longer  than  the  por- 
pcll'e  : the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  vaflriy 
wide,  reaching  on  each  fide  to  the  breaft  5 
and  the  fiftula,  or  aperture  for  difcharg- 
ing  the  water,  is  in  the  middle  of  its 
head.  See  plate  LXXVI.  fig.  4.. 

Dolphin,  delphinus,  in  allronomy.  See 
the  article  Delphinus. 

DOM,  or  Don,  a title  of  honour,  invent- 
ed and  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Spaniards, 
lignifying  fir,  or  lord. 

This  title,  it  feems,  was  firft  given  to  Pe- 
layo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Vlllth  cen- 
tury, In  Portugal  no  perlbn  can  alTume 
the  title  of  don,  without  the  permifiion 
of  the  king,  fmce  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
mark  of  honour  and  nobility.  In  France 
it  is  fometinies  ufed  among  the  religious. 

It  is  an  abridgement  of  domnus,  from  do- 
m'mus, 

DOME,  in  architeSlure,  a fpherical  roof, 
or  a roof  of  a (pherical  form,  raifed  over 
the  middle  of  a building,  as  a church, 
hall,  pavilion,  veftible,  ftair-cafe,  fife. 
Iiy  way  of  crowning. 

Pomes  are  the  fame  with  what  the  Italians 
call  cupolas,  and  vve  cuppolas : VitruT 


vius-calls  them  tholi.  See  Cupola,  fifr. 
They  are  generally  made  round,  or  re- 
fembling  the  bell  of  a great  clock  ; but 
there  are  fome  inftances  of  fquare  ones,  as 
thofe  of  the  Louvre.  Some  of  them  alfo 
are  in  the  form  of  polygons,  as  that  of 
the  jefuit’s  churcli  in  the  Rue  St.  Anto- 
ine, at  Paris.  Domes  have-  commonly 
coluir.ns  ranged  around  their  outfides, 
both  for  the  fake  of  ornament  and  fnp- 
port  to  the  work. 

DOMESDAY,  or  Dooms-d AY-BOOK,  a 
very  antient  record  made  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  whicii  now  re- 
mains in  the  exchequer,  and'  confifts  of 
two  volumes,  a greater  and  alefs;  the 
greater  contains  a fiirvey  of  all  the  lands 
in  moftof  the  counties'in  England,  anil  tlie 
lefs  comprehends  fome  counties  that  were 
not  then  furveyed.  The  boolcof  domef- 
day  was  begun  by  five  jullLces,  alligned 
for  that  purpofe  in  eacli  county,  in  the 
year  loSr,  and  finifhrd  in  ro86.'  It 
was  of  that  authority,  that  the  Conqueror 
himfelf  fubmitled,  in  fome  cales  wherein 
he  was  concerned,  to  be  determined  by  it. 
Camden  calls  this  hook  the  Tax-book  of 
king  William  ; and  it  was  farther  called 
Magna  rolla. 

There  is  likewife  a third  book  of  Doihef- 
day,  made  by  command,  of  the  Conque- 
ror i and  al/b  a fourth,  b?ing  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  other  books, 

Domes-men,  judges  or  perfons  appointed 
to  determine  fuits  and  controverltes  be- 
tween parties.  See  Day’s  man. 

DOMESTIC,  any  man  who  ails  under 
another,  (erving  to  compofe  his  family  ; 
in  which  he  lives,  or  is  fuppofed  to  live, 
as  a chaplain,  fecretary,  &c.  Sometimes 
domeftic  is  applied  to  the  wife  and  child- 
ren, but  very  feldom  to  fervants,  fuch 
as  footmen,  lacqueys,  porters,  fife. 

Domestic,  domejiicus,  in  antiquity,  was 
a particular  officer  in  the  court  of  Con- 
flantinople. 

According  to  fome,  tliis  officer  was  one 
intrufted  to  manage  affairs  of  impor- 
tance-: others  fay,  the  greek  domeftici 
were  the  fame  with  the  roman  edi^ites  ; 
and  that  they  began  firfi  to  be  ufed  when 
count  became  a dignity ; domeftics 
therefore  were  fuch  as  ferved  the  prince 
in  the  admlniftration  of  affairs,  as  well 
thofe  of  the  .familyj  ,as  the  affairs  of 
juftice  and  the  church. 

DoMESTict'S  MENS®,  officiated  as  grand 
fenefchal,  or  fteward. 

Domesticus  rei  domefikee,  did  the  office 
of  piaster  of  the  houlhold, 

Domesticus 
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DOMES.TICUS  SCHOLAR.UM,  Or  LeGI- 
ONUM,  commanded  the  referved  forces, 
called  fcholae  palatinte,  whofe  office  it 
was  to  put  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
emperor  in  execution. 

PoMESTicus  MURORUM  had  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  all  the  fortifications. 

Domesticus  regionum  was  a fort  of 
attorney, , or  folicitor-general,  of  the  eaft 
and  weft. 

pOMESTicus  iCANATORUM  command- 
ed the  military  cohorts.  There  were 
fevera!  other  officers  of  the  army,  who 
were  called  by  the  name  Domefticns, 
which  meant  no  more  than  their  com- 
mander. There  were  alfo  two  domejiici 
chori,  or  chantors,  called  -<^lfo  proto- 
fj^ltes,  belonging  to  the  church  at  Con- 
Ifantinople  ; one  of  them  was  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  church,  and  the  other 
on  the  left. 

Domestici,  was  affo  a body  of  forces  in 
the  roman  empire. 

Pancirollus  takes  them  to  be  the  fame 
with  thofe  called  proteBores,  who  had 
the  chief  guard  of  the  emperor’s  perfon, 
in  a degree  above  the  praetorians,  and 
who,  under  the  chriftian  emperors,  had 
the  privilege  to  bear  the  grand  ftandard 
of  the  crofs.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  2500  before  Juftinian’s  time, 
who  added  2000  more  to  the  number. 
They  were  divided  into  feveral  com- 
panies, or  bands,  called  [choice.  Some 
whereof  are  faid  to  have  been  inftituted 
by  Gordian  ; fome  of  them  were  ca- 
valry, and  others  infantry.  Their  com- 
mander was  called  comes  dosnejiicorum . 
Domestic  navigation,  coafting,  or 
failing  along  the  fliore,  in  which  the 
lead  and  compafs  are  the  chief  inftru- 
ments, 

POMIFYING,  in  aftrology,  the  dividing 
or  diftributing  the  heavens  into  twelve 
honfes,  in  order  to  ereft  a theme,  or 
horofcope,  by  means  of  fix  great  circles, 
called  rircles  of  polition. 

There  ate  various  ways  of  domifying  :■ 
that  of  Regiomontanus,  which  is  the  moft- 
common,  makes  the  circles  of  pofition 
pafs  through  the  interfeflions  of  the 
meridian  and  the  horizon  : others  make 
them  pafs  through  the  poles  of  the 
zodiac. 

DOMINANT  of  a mode,  in  tnufic,  that 
found  which  makes  a peifefl  fifth  to  the 
final  in  authentic  modes ; and  a third 
to  the  final  or  fixth,  to  the  lowett  chord 
of  a plagal  mode. 

DOMINATION,  in  theology,  the  fourth 


order  of  angels,  or  blelfed  fpirits,  ii, 
the  hierarchy,  reckoning  from  the  fe, 
raphim, 

DOMINGO,  or  St.  Domingo,  ti,j 
capital  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  the 
fee  of  an  archbifliop,  and  the  moft  ai,. 
tient  royal  audience  in  America  t weft 
hong.  70”,  north  lat.  18°  20'. 

DOMINI,  or  Anno  Domini.  See  tliear. 
tide  Anno. 

Bull  m cceno  DoMiNi.  See  Bull. 
DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Caribbee-illands 
fubjeft  to  Britain  : weft  long.  61° 
north  lat.  16°.  ’ 

DOMINICAL  LETTER,  in  chronology, 
is  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  points 
out  in  file  calendar  the  Sundays  through, 
out  the  year,  thence  alfo  called  Suniy. 
letter.  SeeCALENDAR  and  Bissextile. 
The  diftribution  of  days  into  weeks  is 
made  by  the  feven  firft  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  beginning, 
at  the  firft  of  January,  to  place  the 
letter  A ; to  the  fecond  of  January  B is 
joined  ; to  the  third  C ; and  fo  on  to 
the  feventh,  where  G is  figured  ; and 
then  again  beginning  with  A,  which  is 
placed  at  the  eighth  day,  B will  be  at 
the  ninth,  C,  at  the  tenth,  and  fo  con- 
tinually repeating  the  feries  of  thefe 
feven  letters,  each  day  of  the  year  has 
jBiie  of  them  in  the  calender.  By  this 
’“mean's  the  laft  of  December  has  the  letter 
‘A  joined  to  it,  for  if  the  36  5 days,  which 
arc  in  a year,  be  divided  by  feven,  we  fliall 
have  fifty-two  weeks,  and  one  day  over. 
If  there  had  been  no  day  over,  all  the 
years  would  conftantly  begin  on  the 
fame  day  of  the  week,  and  each  day  of 
a month  would  conjfantly  have  fallen 
on  the  fame  day  of  the  week  : but  now, 
on  account,  that  befides  the  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year,  there  is  one  day  more, 
it  happens,  that  on  whatever  day  of  the 
week  the  year  begins,  it  ends  upon  the 
fame  day,  and  the  next  year  begins  with 
the  following  day. 

The  letters  being  ranked  in  this  order, 
that  letter  which  anfwers  to  thi  firft 
Sunday  of  January,  in  a common  year, 
will  flievv  all  the  Sundays  throughoutthe 
year,  and  to  whatever  days  in  the  reft 
of  the  months,  that  letter  is  put,  thefe 
days  are  all  Sundays.  If  the  firft  day 
of  January  be  on  a Sunday,  the -next 
- year  will  begin  on  Monday,  and  the 
Sunday  will  fall  on  the  feventh  day,_  to 
which  is  annexed  the  letter  G,  which 
therefore  v.iill  be  the  Sunday  letter  for 
that  year  : the  next  year  beginning  on 
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Tuesday,  the  firft  Sunday  will  fall  on 
the  hath  of  January,  to  which  is  ad- 
joined the  letter  F,  which  is  the  Sunday 
letter  for  that  year;  and  in  the  f^nie 
nianner,  for  the  next  following,  the  do- 
minical letter  will  be  E ; and  fo  on. 
Ey  this  means  the  Sunday  letters  will 
go  on  in  a retrograde  order,  vix. 
G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A.  But  becaule 
every  fourth  year  confifts  of  36,6  days, 
the  feries  of  letters  will  be  interrupted, 
and  the  ord«'  will  not  return  till  twenty- 
■eight  years,  or  four  times  feven  ; and 
hence  arifes  the  cycle  of  twenty-eight 
years.  See  the  article  Cycle  At;/. 
Thus,  if  in  a leap  year,  the  firft  of  Ja- 
nuary be  Sunday,  and  confequently  the 
dominical  letter  A,  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  February  will  fall  on  a Friday,  and 
the  twenty-fifth  on  a Saturday;  and 
fince  both  thefe  days  are  marked  in  the 
calendar  with  the  letter  F,  the  following 
day,  which  is  Sunday,  will  be  marked 
with  G,  which  letter  will  mark  out  all 
the  Sundays,  and  confequently  be  the 
dominical  letter  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year;  and  hence  it  is  that  every  leap 
year  has -two  dominical  letters,  the  firft 
of  which  fei'ves  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  February,  and  then  the 
other  takes  place  and  ferves  for  the  reft 
of  the  year. 

The  intercalary  day  is  placed  between 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  day 
ofFebniary,  and  lb  makes  two  twenty- 
fourths  of  February,  which  in  the  ca- 
lef’dar  are  efteemed  one  and  the  fame 
day,  and  have  the  fame  letter  affixed  to 
them  ; but  by  our  way  of  reckoning,  they 
are  called  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
fifth  days  of  February. 

For  finding  the  dominical  letter',  divide 
the  year,  and  its  fourth  part,  by  leven, 
which  will  give  the  index  of  the  do- 
minical letter,  reckoning  1 for  A,  3 for 
B,  3 for  C,  &c. 

Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the 
dominical  letter  for  the  year  1754,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  F.  For,  if  to  the  given 
year  1754,  yon  add  its  fourth  part  438, 
the  film  will  be  2193,  which  divided  by 
7,  the  remainder  will  be  1,  and  that 
liibtradled  from  7,  the  index  will  be  6, 
which  correfponds  to  the  letter  F. 

But  as  the  year's  jSoo,  igoo,  2100, 
2200-,  2300,  &c.  according  to  the  new 
ftbe,  coniiftof  3135  days  only,  and  there- 
fore have  but  one  dominical  letter,  where- 
as, according  to  the  Julian  caiendar. 


they  would  have  two ; for  this  reafon 
the, dominical  'letters  will  be  changed, 
and  confequently  this  method  of 
finding  the  dominical  letter  will  only 
hold  good  for  this  century;  after  which 
a number  mult  be  added  to  the  year, 
and  its  fourth,  in  order  to  find  the  do- 
minical letter  for  ever  : for  which  pur- 
pofe  obferve  the  following  rule. 

RejeSl  the  figures  or  cyphers  to  the 
place  of  hundreds  : divide  the  remaining 
figures  or  cyphers  by  4 ; from  this  quo- 
tient fubtrafl  I,  and  this  number  lub- 
trafled  from  the  hundred 'years  ; and 
then  this  iaft  remainder  taken  from  the 
leaft  number  of  fevens  poffible,  leaves  a 
number  which  muft  be  added  to  the  year 
and  its  fourth,  in  order  to  find  the  do- 
minical letter  : Example,  what  will  be 
the  dominical  letter  for  the  year  1842  ? 
This  queftion,  by  the  above  rule,  will  be 
folved  in  the  following  marJner,  18-;- 
4 = 4 from  which  fubtrafling  i ; and 
the  remainder  3 taken  from  1 8,  gives  i 5, 
which  being  fublrafled  from  2 r,  the  near- 
eft -fevens  gives  6,  the  number  to  be  added. 
Then  to  the  given  year  1842,  and  its 
fourth  part  460,  and  the  number  found  6, 
thefum  is  4308;  which  being  divided 
by  7,  gives  329  for  the  quotient,  and 
the  leinainder  is  j ; which  taken  from  7, 
leaves  3,  the  index  of  the  letter  B,  the 
dominical  letter  required. 

DOMINICANS,  an  order  -of  rc!igiou.s, 
called.,  in  Fiance,  jacobins,  and  in 
England,  black  fryars,  or  preaching 
fryai's.  This  order,  founded  by  St. 
Doihinic,  a:  native  of  Spain,  was  ap- 
proved of  by  Innocent  111.  in  1215,  and 
confirmed  by  a bull  of  Honoi^us  III.  in 
1310.  The  deiign-  of  their  inftiiution 
was,  to  preach  the  gofpel,  convert 
heretics,  defend  the  faith,  and  propa- 
gate chriftiahity.  They  embraced  the 
rule  of  St.  Auguftine,  to  which  they 
added  ftatutes  and  conftitutions,  which 
had  formerly  been  obferved  either  by  the 
Carthufians  or  Pr$monftratenfes.  The 
principal  articles  .enjoined  perpetual  fi- 
lence,  abftinence  from  flefii  at  all  times, 
wearing  of  woollen,  rigorous  poverty, 
_and  fevera!  other  auftefities.  This  order 
has  fpread  into  all  the  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  produced  a great  number  of 
martyrSj  confefibrs,  bifhops;  and  they 
reckon  three  popes,  fixt-y  cardinals,  150 
archbill!ops,and  800  Bidiops'of  their  order, 
befides  the  mafters  of  the  facred  palace, 
who  have  always  been  dominicans. 
They  arc  inquilitors  in  many  places. 
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The  nuns  or  fillers  of  this  order,  owe 
iheii'  foundation  to  St.  Dominic  himfelf, 
who  built  a monallery  at  Pioullles,  where 
poor  maids  might  be  brought  up  and  fup- 
plied  with  all  necelTiries  for  their  lub- 
filtence.  The  habit  of  thefe  religious 
was  a white  robe,  a tawney  mantle,  and 
a black  veil.  Their  founder  obliged 
them  to  work  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  and  particularly  to  fpin  yarn  and 
flax  to  make  their  own  linen.  The 
nuns  *of  this  order  have  130  houfes  in 
Italy,  forty-five  in  France,  fifty  in  Spain, 
fifteen  in  Portugal,  forty  in  Germany, 
and  many  in  Poland,  Ruflia,  and  other 
countries.  They  lie  on  ftraw  beds,  and 
never  eat  flelli  excepting  in  ficknefs  5 but 
many  monalleries  have  mitigated  this 
aullerity. 

Dominion,  dcmlnlum,  in  the  civil  law 
fignifies  the  power  to  ufe  or  difpofe 
of  a thing  as  we  pleafe.  Dominium 
fle/ium,  is  when  the  property  is  united 
yvith  the  pofleffion.  Dombtiu/n  nudmn, 
when  there  is  the  property  without  the 
poircifion.  Dominium  is  again  divided 
into  that  which  is  acquired  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  that  which  is  acquired 
by  the  civil  law.  The  former  can  never 
be  got  without  polTeflion,  the  latter  may. 
Another  diftinftion  of  do7nmium  is,  into 
natural  and  civil.  Natural  is  that  which 
is  common  to  all  nations,  or  that  which 
is  acquired  by  the  means  which  all  na- 
tions ufe  in  acquiring  eftates.  Civil  is 
peculiar  to  the  roman  citizens,  and  con- 
fills  of  thefe  three  methods.  Sale,  pre- 
fcription,  cellion  of  right.  DireSlum  do- 
minium, is  the  right  alone  of  dominion. 
Dominium  utile,  the  profit  redounding 
from  it.  Thus  the  wife  retains  the  do- 
minium direeium  of  her  jointure,  and  the 
dominium  utile  palTes  to  herhulband. 

DOMINUS,  in  the  civil  law,  he  who 
polfelTes  any  thing  by  right  of  purchafe, 
gift,  loan,  legacy,  inheritance,  pay- 
ment, contrafl,  of  fentence. 

Dominus,  in  the  feudal  law,  he  who 
grants  a part  of  his  eftate  in  fee  to  be 
enjoyed  by  another. 

Dominus,  in  the  antient  times,  a title 
prefixed  to  a name,  ufually  to  denote 
the  perfon  either  a knight  or  a clergy- 
man . 

DOMO  REP.yRANDO,  in  law,  is  a writ 
which  lies  for  a perfon  againll  his 
neighbour,  whofe  houfe  he  fears  will  fall 
to  the  damage  of  his  own. 

DON,  the  name  of  two  rivers  ; one  very 
large,  which  alter  dividing  Alia  from 


Europe,  falls  into  the  Palus  Meotis;  tlij 
other,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  ll 
Scotland.  • 

DONATION,  an  a6l  whereby  a peifoj 
tiansfers  to  another  cither  the  pioiitin, 
or  the  ufe  of  fome  thing,  as  a free  gift 
In  order  to  be  valid,  it  fuppofes  a ca- 
pacity both  in  the  donor  and  donee,  and 
requires  confent,  acceptance,  and  de- 
livery ; and,  by  the  french  law,  allb  re. 
gillry.  Civilians  cliftiuguilh  donation 
into  pure  and  conditional.  Donatio pura 
is  when  one  gives  a thing  with  an  in- 
tention  that  it  become  immediately  the 
property  of  the  donee,  never  to  revert  to 
the  donor  ; and  this  from  no  other 
motive,  than  his  generofity.  Domlii 
conditionalis  is  when  one  gives  a thing 
with  an  intention  that  it  become  the  pio. 
perty  of  the  donee,  upon  performing kme 
condition  llipulated. 

DONATISTS,  chriftian  fchifmatics  in 
Africa,  who  took  their  name  front  their 
leader  Donatus.  A fecret  hatred  againll 
Csecilianj  elefie'd  bifiiop  of  Carthage 
about  .the  year  31 1,  excited  Donatiis  to 
form  this  fefl.  He  accufed  Caecilian  of 
having  delivered  up  the  facred  books  to 
the  pagans,  and  pretended  that  his 
eleflion  was  void,  and  all  his  adherents 
heretics.  He  taught  that  baptifin  ad- 
minillrcd  by  heretics  was  null,  that 
every  church  but  the  African  was  be- 
come prollituted,  and  that  he  was. to 
be  the  rellorer  of  religion.  Some  ac- 
cufe  the  donatills  of  arianifm.  Con- 
ftantius  and  Honorius  made  laws  for 
their  banillmient,  and  Theodofius  and 
Honorius  condemned  them  to  grievous 
mulfls. 

DONATIVE,  a gratuity,  or  prefent  made 
to  any  perfon. 

Donative  among  the  Romans  was  pro- 
perly a gift  made  to  the  foldiers,  as  con- 
giariura  was  that  made  to  the  people, 
See  the  article  Congiarium. 

Salmafius  fays,  the  common  and  legi- 
timate rate  of  a donative,  was  three 
pieces  of  gold  per  head  ; and  Cafaubon 
obferves,  that  the  legal  donative  was 
10,000  denarii  ■,  and  that  it  was  not 
cullomary  to  give  lefs,  efpecially  to  the 
praetorian  foldiers ; that  the  centurions 
had  double,  and  the  tribunes,  &c,  more 
in  proportion. 

Donative,  in  the  canon  law,  is  a bene- 
fice given  by  the  patron  to  a priell,  with- 
out prefenfation  to  the  ordinary,  and 
without  inftitution  or  induflion.  The 
king  may  found  a church  or  chapel,  and 
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.vpfflDt  it  fro™  t'’0  jurifdiaion  of  the 
ordinary  He  may  aifo  by  his  letters 
atent  grant  licence  to  a common  perfon 
M found  fuch  a church,  and  ordain  it 
to  be  made  donative. ' The  refignation 
of  a donative  inuft  be  to  the  donor  or 
Mtron,  nor  may  the  ordinary  vifit  the 
fame  but  the  patron  by  comroifiioners 
appointed- by  him.  There_  can  be  no 
lapfe  of  this  benefice,  thougn.  the  bidtop 
may  compel  fuch  patron  to  nominate  a 
clerk  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  ; and  the 
clerk  mult  be  qualified  as  other  clerks  of 
churcbes  are.  _ . „ . . . ^ 

PONAWERT,  a city  of  Bavaria  in  Ger- 
many,  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Ulm  : 
call  long.  lo”  40'  north  lat.  48°  40/. 

DONCASTER,  a market  town  of  York- 
(hire,  thirty  miles  ibuth  of  York. 

PONEE,  See  the  article  Do  NOR. 

PONJON,  in  fortification,  fignifies  a ftrong 
lower,  or  redoubt  of  a fortrefs,  whither 
the  garrifon  may  retreat,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
cedity,  and  capitulate  with  greater  ad- 
vantage. . 

PONOR,  in  law,'  the  perfon  who  gives 
lands  or  tenements  to  another  in  tail,  Isfc. 
as  he  to  whom  fuch  lands,  &ir.  are 
given  is  the  donee. 

PONZY,  a town  of  France  in  the  Orlean- 
noisieaftlong.  3®  16',  north  lat,  47°  17'. 

POOR,  in  architeclure,  an  aperture  in  a 
wall,  to ' give  entrance  and  exit  into 
and  out  of  a building,  or  any  apart- 
ment thereof. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a rule,  that  the  doors 
of  an  houle  be  as  few  in  number,  and 
as  moderate  in  dimenfions,  as  poffible  j 
as  all  openings  are  weakenings. 

Secondly,  that  they  do  not  approach  too 
near  the  angles  of  the  walls,  it  being  a 
very  great  I’olecifin  to  weaken  that  part 
*liic!i  (Irengthens  all  the  reft. 

Thirdly,  that  the  doors,  if  poftible,  be 
placed  over  one  another,  that  void  may 
beovervoid,  and  full  over  full,  which 
circnmftance  will  greatly  ftrengthen  the 
whole  fabric. 

Fourthly,  that,  if  poftible,  they  may  be 
oppolite  to  each  other,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  one  may  fee  from  one  end  of 
ibehoufe  to  the  other,-  which  will  not 
only  be  very  graceful,  but  moft  conve- 
nient, in  rcfpeft  that  it  affords  means  of 
cooling  the  houle  in  fummer,  by  letting 
the  air  through  it,  and  by  keeping  out 
the  ,wmd  in  winter,  which  way  foever 
it  fit.  ^ , 

Fifthly,  ’tis  not  only  ornamental,  but 
»ery  fecure,  to  turn  arches  over  doors, 
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which  will  difeharge  them  in -great  mea* 
fure  from  the  fuperincumbent  weight. 
The  proportions  of  doors  are  adjufled  by 
thofe  of  a man.  In  large  buildings, 
they  mull  be  always  larger  than  in  fmall- 
er  5 but  ftiould  not  be  lefts  than  fix  feet 
high  in  any,  to  admit  a man  of  a juft 
ftat.ure  erefil : and  as  the  breadth  of  a 
man, -with  his  arms  placed  akembo,  is 
nearly  fubduple  his  height,  the  width 
ought  never  to  be  lefts  than  three  feet. 
Some  architefls  give  us  thofe  dimen- 
fions'following : in  fmall  buildings,  the 
breadth  of  the  door  four  feet,  or  four 
and  a half  ; in  middling  buildings  five, 
or  fix  ; in  large  ones  feverl’,  or  eight  : in 
chambers  of  the  firft  ftory'  three  and  a 
half,  three  and  three-fourths,  or  four  } 
of  the  fecond,  four,  or  four  and  a half ; 
and  of  the  third,  five,  or  fix  ; in  churches 
feven  or  eight ; ip  gates,  nine,  ten,  or 
twelve : hence  their  height  is  ealily  de- 
termined, except  for  the  gates  of  cities, 
which  Ihould  only  be  four-fifths  of  their 
breadth. 

In  plate  LXXVI,  fig,  5.  are  reprefented 
two  doors,  of  which  ' that  marked  N is 
two  diameters  high ; and  that  marked  O, 
a diameters.  Here  the  architrave  being 
divided  into  thiefe  parts,  two  is  f®r  the 
Breadth  of  thepilafter,  as 'at  P;  and  on 
thefe  pilafters  are  placed  the  truffes, 
fcroles,  or  corbels,  as  in  Q^;  whofe  ftiape 
is  aimoft  at  pleafure.  If  either  of  thefe 
be  ufed  as  frontifpieces  of  external  doors, 
the  pediment  ought  not  to  be  broken,  or 
opened,  and  the  architrave  (hould  ftand 
on  a plinth,  equal  to  two  thirds  thereof, 
or  to  the  height  of  the  ftep,  by  which  one 
afeends  into  the  houfe. 

DORCHESTER,  the  capital  of  DorfetY 
fliire,  fituated  on  the  river  Froom,  fix 
miles  north  of  Weymouth:  weft  long. 

35',  and  north  lat.  jo°,4o'. 

It  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  noble 
family  ofPierpoint,  dukes  of  Kingfton, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

DORDONNE,  a river  of  France,  which 
runs  through  the  province  of  Guienne, 
and  falls  into  the  Garonne,  twelve  miles 
below  Bourdeaux. 

DOREE,  or  John  Doree,  a fifb  called 
by  authors  faber.  Seethe  article  Faber. 

DORIC,  in  general,  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  Dorians,  an  antient  people  of  Greece, 
inhabiting  near  mount  ParnalTus. 

Doric  order,  in  architeflure,  the  fecond 
of  the  five  orders,  bein-g  that  between 
the  tufean  and  ionic.  See  the  arti  w-lel 
Order,  Tuscan,  and  Ionic, 
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This  order  feems  the  mod  natural  and 
beft  jiroportioned  of  all  the  orders,  the 
feveral  parts  of  it  being  founded  on  the 
natural  pofition  of  iohd  bodies.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  doric  is  the  fit  ft,  and  nioft 
antient  of  the  orders  of  arcliitefture,  and 
is  that  which  gave  the  firft  idea  or  notion 
of  regular  building.  See  plate  LXXyil. 
fig.  I. 

It  .was  indeed  more  fimole  at  its  firft  in- 
vention, than  it  is  at  pi^ftnt  ; and  when 
they  came  in  after  times  to  adorn  and 
enrich  it  more,  the  appellation  of -Doric 
was  reftrained  to  this  richer  manner,  and 
then  they  called  the  primitive,  Ample 
manner,  by  the  new  name  of  Tufean. 
Sometime  after  its  invention,  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  proportions,  flrength  and 
beauty  of  the  body  of  a man  : hence  as 
the  foot  of  a man  was  judged  the  fixth 
part  of  his  height,  they  made  the  dorie 
column  fix  dianiieters  high.  After  that, 
they  added  another  diami-ter  to  it,  and 
made  it  feven,  which  augmentation  Teem- 
ed to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  proportion  of 
a man,  the  human  foot,  at  lealt  in  our 
days,  not  being  a fixth  but  nearly  a fe- 
ver.th  part  of  the  body. 

The  charaflers  of  the  doric  order,  as 
they  are  now  managed,  are,  the  height  of 
its  column,  which  is  eight  diameters;  the 
frieze  which  is  adorned  with  triglyphs, 
drops,  and  metopes  ; its  capital,  which 
is  without  volutes,  and  its  admitting  of 
cyraatiums. 

It  has  been  already  pbferved,  that  the 
antients  had  two  dories ; the  firft  of  which 
was  the  more  fimple  and  maffive,  and 
was  chiefly  ufed  in  temples  ; the  fecond 
which  was  the  more  light  and  delicate, 
they  ufed  in  porticoes  and  theatres. 

The  doric  is  ufed  by  the  moderns,  oh  ac- 
count of  its  folidity,  in  large,  ftrong  build- 
ings, as  in  the  gates  of  cities  and  citadels, 
the  otitfides  of  churches,  and  other  raaffy 
works,  in  which  delicacy  of  ornaments 
would  not  be  fuitable. 

The  moft  conliderable  antient  monu- 
ments of  this  order  is  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  at  E,ome,  the  capital,  the 
height  of  the  frieze,  and  projcfiiure  of 
which  are  much  fmaller  than  in  the  mo- 
dern arehitefture. 

Vignola  adjufts  the  proportion  of  the 
doric  order  as  follows  : he  divides  the 
whole  height  of  the  order  without  the 
pedePcal  into  twenty  parts,  or  modules, 
one  of  which  he  allows  to  the  bafe ; 
fourteen  to  the  fhaft,  or  full ; one  to  the 
capital,  and  four  to  th?' entablature  : Jbp 


feveral  parts  and  members  may  he  fe« 
under  , their  refpefllve  heads.  See  the 
articles  Column,  Corniche,  Baw 
Frieze,  &c.  ' j 

’The  Doric  order  delineated  by  equalpartt  ^ 
injiead  of  modules  and  minutes.  Xhe 
height  of  the  pedettal  being  two  dia.  ' 
meters,  and  is  divided  into  4,  gi,]  ; 
ing  one  to  the  bafe,  whofe  plinth  is  ' 
thereof  ; the  other  part  is  divided  into 
feven,  giving'  four  to  the  torus,  one  to 
the  fillet,  and  two  to  the  hollow.  The 
breadth  of  the  dye  is  a diameter  and  one 
third.  The  projection  of  the  bafe  is 
equal  to  its  height,  and  the  fillet  has  4 
■of  thefe  parts.  The  height  of  the  cot- 
niche  is  half  the  bafe,  being  | of  the 
whole  height , and  is  divided  into  nine 
giving  two  to  the  hollow,  one  to  the 
fillet,  five  to  the  corona,  and  one  to  the 
fillet:  the  projedlion  of  the  hollow  is 
three  of  thefe  parts,  of  the  corona  fix,  and 
of  the  whole  feven. 

Bafe  of  the  column.  The  height  is  half  a 
diameter,  and  is  divided  into  fix,  giv- 
ing  two  to  the  plinth,  i and  | to  the 
lower  torus,  J to  the  fillet,  one  to  the 
fcotia,  J to  the  fillet,  and  one  to  the 
upper  torus.  The  fillet  above  the  torus 
is  equal  to  the  others,  and  is  part  of  the 
column.  The  projeflion  is  two  of  thefe 
parts,  and  one  third  thereof  is  for  the  tip- 
per fillet,  and  .|  to  the  upper  torus;  and 
the  fillet,  under  it,  is  pdrpendicular  to 
■ the  center.  For  forming  the  fcotia,  divide 
its  height  into  3,  and  on  the  line  thatfe- 
parates  the  one  part  above  from  iheothef 
two  parts  below,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
fillet,  is  the  center  for  the  firft  quartet 
fweep  ; and  the  fame  diftance  forwards, 
.in  the  line,  is  the  center  for  the  other 
quarter,  and  is  alfo  the  projeflure  of  the 
lower  filler. 

The  diminifhing  of  this  colum  is  | of 
the  diameter.  The  height  of  the  capital 
is  half  a diameter,  and  is  divided  into  9, 
giving  three  to  the  frieze  of  the  capital, 
one  to  the  fillets,  which  are  three,  and 
' are  equal ; two  to  the  ovolo,  two  to  the 
abacus,  and  one  to  the  ogee  and  fillet 
which  is  i.  For  the  prqjeflions,  the  fillets 
have  one  of  thefe  parts,  the  abacus  three, 
and  the  whole  four. 

. The  height  of  the  architrave  is  | a 
diameter,  and  is  divided  into  fix  parts, 
giving  two  to  the  firft  face,  two  to  the 
lecond,  one  to  the  hells  and  fillet,  which 
is  one  third,  and  one  to  the  band  at  topi 
the  Bi-ojedlion  is  equal  to  the  band. 
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ij'hs  frieze  Is  in  heiglit  ^ of  the  diameter, 
and  the  triglyphs  are  in  breadth  4 . a dla- 
bieter,  which  are  divided  into  6,  giving 
I to  each  of  the  channels,  -and  i to  the 
fpaces  between  the  channels. 

The  projeaion  from  the  naked  of  the 
frieze  is  J of  a part ; and  the  fpaces,  or 
metopes,  between  the  triglyphs,  ought  to 
be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  frieze. 

The  height  of  the  corniche  is  f of  the 
diameter,  and  is  divided  into  9,  giving 
I to  the  cap  of  the  triglyph,  i to  the  hol- 
low and  fillet,  which  is  i to  the  ovo- 
lo,  1 to  the  mutule  and  fillet  under  it, 
which  is  equal  to  the  other  ; | part  to  the 
cap  of  the  mutule.and  filletj  which  is  -f, 
I and  I to  the  corona,  f to  the  cima  re- 
verfa,  i to  the  fillet,  1 and  J to  the  cima 
reaa,  and  ^ part  to  the  fillet. 

For  the  projeflions,  the  cap  of  the  tri- 
glyph hath  I of  thefe  parts,  the  hollow  i 
andj,  the  ovolo  * and  I,  the  mutule  8 
and  the  corona  9 and  i,  the  cima  re- 
verfa  10  and  f,  and  the  whole  12  parts. 

Boric  dialect,  in  grammar,  one  of  the 
five  dialefts,  or  manners  of  fpeaking 
which  were  principally  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks. 

It  was  firft  ufed  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
particularly  thofe  of  Argos ; afterwards 
it  palled  into  Epirus,  Lybia,  Sicily,  and 
the  illands  of  Rhodes,  Crete,  &c. 
According  to  the  doric  dialefl,  the  vow- 
els, a,  £,  0,  a,  are  changed  into  a ; the  diph- 
thong E(  into  a or  at  i and  the  confonants 
into  yj  ? into  vS;  « and  5 into  t;  t 
and  f into  * i ^ with  a t or  & following 
it,  into  V,  Thus  for  fn/an,  nAEiSa;, 

Sfr.  they  fay  xKa,Sai, 

They  likewife  change  » into  ®,  as 
for  Zoya;  alfo  e®' into  Eur,  as  G«iriAeur for 
^tunXE©.;  Ett,  aE,  and  ecEi  into  e,  as  xpn; 
for  apEttr,  EyEZe?  for  syaXaEc,  and  yE^n?  for 
ysAsEiji  with  other  tranfmutations  of  the 
like  nature. 

Doric  mode,  in  mufic,  the  firft  of  the 
authentic  modes  of  the  antients  ; its  cha- 
rafter  is  to  be  fevere,  tempered  with  gra- 
vity and  joy  ; and  is  proper  upon  Religi- 
ous occalions,  as  alfo  to  be  ufed  in  war. 
It  begins  D,  la,fol,  re.  Plato  admires 
the  mufic  of  the  doric  mode,-  and  judges 
it  proper  to  preferve  good  manners,  as 
being  mafculine  5 and  on  this  account 
allows  it  in  his  commonwealth.  The 
antients  had  likewife  their  fub-doric  or 
hypodoric  mode,  which  was  one  of  the 
piagal  modes.  Its  charafler  was  to  be 


very  grave  and  folemn  1 it  began  with  re, 
a fourth  lower  than  the  doric. 

CORING,  or  Daring,  among  fportfmen, 
a term  ufed  to  ettprefs  a method  of  taking 
larks  by  means  of  a clap- net  and  a look- 
ing-glafs.  See  the.article  Clap-net. 

DORMANT,  in. heraldry,  is  ufM  for  tha 
pofture  of  a lion,  or  any  other  beaft,  ly- 
ing along  in  a fleeping  attitude,  with  the 
head  on  the  fore-paws  by  which  it  is 
diltinguilhed  from  the  couchant,  where, 
though  the  beaft  be  lying,  yet  he  holds 
up  his  head. 

Dormant-tree,  in  architeflure,  is  a 
name  given  by  workmen  to  a great  beam 
lying, acrofs  a houle,  commonly  called  a 
fummer. 

DORMER,  In  architei5lure,  fignifies  a win- 
dow made  in  the  roof  of  an  hoiife,  or 
above  the  entablature,  being  railed  upon 
the  rafters. 

DORMITORY,  a gallery  in  convents  or 
religious  houfes,  divided  into  feveral  cells, 
in  which  the  religious  fleep  or  lodge. 

Dormitory  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a bu- 
rying place. 

DOR-MOUSE,  a fpqcies  of  mus  with  a 
long  hairy  tail,  and  a white  throat.  See 
the  article  Mus. 

This  is  a very  pretty  creature,  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  common  moufe;  the  head  is 
fmall,  and  not  fharp  at  the  fnout,  as  in 
many  fpecies  : the  cars  are  broad  and 
fliort ; the  eyes  are  large,  bluilh,  bright,, 
and  very  prominent  j the  head  is  of  a 
reddifli  brown,  very  bright  and  fiiining  ; 
the  back  is  of  a dulkifli  brown,  with  a 
tinge  of  orange-colour  j the  belly  is  of  the 
fame  colour,  but  ftill  paler ; we  have  it 
in  our  fields  and  gardens,  and  call  it  the 
dor-mOufe,  or  fleeper,  from  its  naturally 
fleeping  all  the  winter-part  of  the  year, 

Dornoch,  a royal  borough,  and  port 
town,  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  in 
Scotland,  fituated  on  a frith  of  the  fame 
name,  oppofite  to  Taine,  in  weft  long.  3® 
53,  north  lat.  58“. 

DORONICUM,  leopard’s  bane,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of'the  fyngenefia-polyga- 
mia-fuperflua  clafs  of  plants,  the  com- 
pound flower  of  which  is  radiated  : the 
proper  flower  is  funnel-formed  ; there  is 
no  pericarpium,  but  the  clip,  being  flight- 
ly  connivent,  contains  a folltary  (eed, 
vertically  ovated,  comprefled,  fulcated, 
and  crowned  with  a downy  pap. 

The  root  of  thedoronicum  officinarum  is 
faid  to  be  an  alexipharmic,  but  it  is  not 
ufed  in  the  prefen t praflice, 
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Dorp  r,  or  Dorpat,  a city  of  Livonia, 
about  fifty  miles  Ibuth  of  Narva  s eaft 
lon^.  *7°  35',  and  rroilh  lat.  5S°. 

DORSAL,  an  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever belongs  to  the  back.  See  the  article 
Dorsum. 

Dorsal  muscles  are  the  mufcles  of  the 
back  and  loins,  which  are  for  the  moft 
part  common  : there  are  of  the  extenfors 
ufually  reckoned  three  on  each  fide,  niiz. 
the  facro-lumbaris,  the  longifllmus  dorfi, 
and  the  femirpinofus  : the  flexors  are  three 
allb,  'bix:.  the  quadratus  luinborum,  the 
pfoas  parvus,  and  the  intertranfverfales 
iumborum.  See  each  under  its  proper 
head. 

Dorsal  nerves.  See  Nerve. 

DORSIFEROUS  plants,,  among  bota- 
nifts,  fuch  as  are  of  the  capillary  kind, 
without  ftalks,  and  which  bear  their  feeds 
on  the  backfide  of  their  leaves. 

' DORSTENIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
which  have  no  flower-petals,  only  a great 
many  collections  of  the  male  and  female 
parts  on  the  difc  j each  colleflion,  op 
partial  flower,  being  fiirroiinded  by  its 
proper  perianthiura,  as  the  whole  are  by 
R common  involucrum  or  cup  ; the  feeds, 
which  are  roundifli  and  folitary,  are  con- 
tained in  a common  pulpy  receptacle. 
See  the  article  Contrayerva. 

DORSUM,  BACK,  in  anatomy,  compre- 
hends all  the  pofterior  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  buttocks. 
The  back  is  furniflied  with  fcveral  muf- 
cles, which  are  common  to  it  with  the 
loins,  as  the  longifiimus  dorfi,  the  facro- 
lumbaris,  and  lemifpinofus  ; thefe  are 
called  extenfors;  See  Extensor. 

To  the  back  likewiie  belong  the  inter- 
tranfverfales'Iumborum,  the  quadratus 
Iumborum,  and  the  pfoas-  See  the  article 
Jntertransversalis,  Sfc. 

Its  bones  are  the  fpina  dorfi,  ribs,  and  os 
facrum.  See  Spine,  Ribs,  Sfc. 

Dorsum  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  upper 

- fide  of  the  Itand  and  foot,  in  fcontradif- 
tinftion  to  the  lower  fide,  called  the  palm 
and  foie.  See  Hand  and  Foot. 

Dorsum  nasi,  the  ridge  of  the  nofe.  See 
the  article  Nose, 

DORT,  a city!  of  the  United  Provinces, 
fituated  in  that  of  Holland,  on  an  ifland 
in  the  river  Maefe,  about  ten  miles  eaft 
of  Rotterdam  : eaft  long.  4°  40',  and 
north  lat.  51°  47'. 

DORTMQND,  a city  of  Weftphalia  in 
Germany,  about  tliirty  miles  north-eaft 


of  Dufleldorp  : eaft'  longitude 
and  north  latitude  51'*  35',  ' 

It  is  an  imperial  city,  and  conftltutes 
fovereign  ftate.  * 

DORYPHORI,  in  antiquity,  an  appsH, 
tion  given  to  the  life-guard  men  of  tki 
roman  emperors  : 'they  were  heldinfel, 
great  eftimation,  as  frequently  to  have 
the  command  of  armies  conferred  on 
them.  It  was  likewife  ufual  for  the  chief 
commanders,  to  have  their  doryphorita 
attend  them. 

DOSE,  _ in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  the 
quantity  of  a medicine  given  atone  time- 
or  the  proportion  which  the  feveral  ingrel 
dients  of  a compound, .medicine  bear  to 
each  other. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfician  to  adjiiK 
the  dofes  of  medicines  to  the  cafes  of  hii 
patients  ; in  doing  which  he  cannot  ufi 
too  .much  caution,  fince  the  fame  dofe  tint 
would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  one 
may  be  fatal  to  another.  ’ 

DOSITHEANS,  dojithei,  in  church-liiJo. 
ry,  a fefl  among  the  Hebrews,  being  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Samaritans.  See 
the  article  Samaritans. 

They  abftained  from  eating  any  crea. 
ture  that  had  life,  and  were  fo  fuperlii. 
tious  in  keeping  the  fiibbath,  that  they 
remained  in  the  fame  place  and  poltore 
wherein  that  day  furprifed  them,  without 
ftirring  till  the  next  day.  They  raairieii 
but  once,  and  a great  number  never  mar- 
ried. Dolitheus,  their  founder,  being 
••  dilTatisfied  among  the  Jews,  retired  to  the 
Samaritans,  who  were  reputed  heretic!, 
and  invented  another  fe£l ; and  to  mat* 
it  more  authentic,  he  went  into  a cave, 
where,  by  too  long'abftinence,  he  killed 
himfelf.  The  name  of  dofitheans  was 
alfo  given  to  fome  of  the  difciples  of  Si- 
mon Magus. 

DOSSER,  in  military  matters,  a fort  of 
balket,  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  men, 
ufed  in  carrying  the  overplus  earth  from 
one  part  of  a fortification  to  another, 
where  it  is  wanted, 

DOSSIL,  in  furgery,  lint  made  info  a cy- 
lindric  form,  or  refembling  the  lhape  of 
dates,  or  olive-ftones,  the  fize  of  which 
is  very  different.  Doflils  are  ufed  in  drelT- 
ing  a difordered  part  5 and  are  fometiraes 
fecured  by  a thread,  tied  round  theis 
middle.  See  plate'  LXXVII.  fig.  i. 

It  requires  a good  deal  of  time  and  ex- 
perience to  acquire  a proper  expeitnefs 
in  making  up  thefe  forms. 

Thefe  different  foriss  ©f  feraped  lint  ar« 
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ufed  1.  To  ftop  the  bleeding  of  frelh 
wounds  i and  in  large  wounds  thejfliould 
fii-ft  be  dipped  in  fome  ftyptic  liquor,  or 
fprinkled  with  a ftyptic  powder.  To 
agglutinate  and  heal  wounds,  efpecially 
iffpread  with  fame  digeftive  ointment, 
or  dipped  in  fome  vulnerary  liquor.  5. 
In  drying  up  wounds  and  ulcers.  4.  In 
keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  at  _a  proper 
diftance,  that  they  may  not  unite  before 
the  bottom  is  well  digefted  and  healed, 
j.  To  pteferve  wounds  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air. 

The  dofllls  tied  round  with  a thread,  are 
chiefly  ufed  in  dreiftng  deep  wounds  and 
ulcers,  that  none  of  it  may  be  left  in  them. 
POTE  ASSIGNANDA,  in  law,  a writ  that 
formerly  lay  for  a widow,  on  its  being 
found  by  office,  that  the  king’s  tenant 
was  feiaed  of  lands  in  fee  or  tail  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  that  he  held  of  the 
kinti  in  chief,  £fc.  in  which  cafe  the  wi- 
dow was  to  come  into  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  there  make  oath  that  file  would 
not  marry  without  the  king’s  leave  ; up- 
on which  flie  had  this  v/rit  to  the  efehea- 
tor,  to  aflign  her  dower. 

Jionmde  nihil  habet,  a writ  of  dower 
which  the  widow  may  have  againft  a per- 
fon  that  bought  land  of  her  hufband  in 
his  life-time,  whereof  he  was  feized  in  fee 
Ample  or  fee  tail,  and  of  which  fiie  is 
dowable. 

Mode  Dote.  See  the  article  Recto, 
dotterel,  the  engliflt  name  of  a bird 
called  by  authors  morinellus.  See  the 
article  Morin  ELLUS. 

DOUAY,  a fortified  city  of  the  french  Ne- 
therlands, Ciliated  on  the  river  Scarpe, 
about  fifteen  miles  foiith  of  Liflc:  eaft 
long.  3°,  and  north  lat.  50° 

DOUBLE  ASPECT,  in  painting.  See  the 
ariicle  Aspect. 

Double  bastion,  in  fortification.  See 
the  article  Bastion. 

Double  cast,  in  hufbandry,  a term  ufed 
by  the  farmers  for  that  method  of  flowing 
that  does  not  difpenfe  the  neceffary  quan- 
tity of  feed,  for  a piece  of  land  at  one 
bout,  but  requires  going  over  every  place 
twice. 

Double  descant,  in  jnufic.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Descant. 

Double  diesis.  See  Diesis. 

Double  hcrizcnial dial,  one  with  a double 
gnomon,  one  of  which  points  out  the  hour 
on  the  outward  circle,  and  the  other  lhews 
the  hourtipoii  ibe  ftereographieprojefilion 
drawn  upon  ii.  This  dial  not  only  finds 
tte  meridian,  hour,  but  /hews  the 


fun’s  place,  rifing  and  fetting,  decflnT- 
tioD,  amplitude,  altitude,  and  azimuth, 
with  many  other  ufeful  propofiticns.  Sed' 
■ the  article  Dial. 

Double  dancettE,  in  heraldry.  Seetht 
article  Dancbtte.  • 

Double  Excentricity,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Excentricity. 

Double  feast.  See  Feast. 

Double  KiCHY,  or  Fiche',  in  heraldry, 
the  denomination  of  a crols,  when  the 
extremity  has  two  points,  in  contradif- 
tiniSlion  to  fiebs,'  where  the  exti  emity  is 
ftiarpened  away  to  one  point.  See  plate 
.LXXVII.  fig.  3. 

Double  FUGUE,  in  mufic.  See  Fugue. 
Double  letter,  in  grammar,  a letter 
which  has  the  force  and  eft’eft  of  two. 
The  Greeks  have  three  of  thefe,  ma. 
z,  s,  fj  the  Latins  have  two  X and  Kj 
and  moft  of  the  rqodern  languages  have 
the  fame. 

Double  MEASURE.  SeeMEASURE. 
Double  pedestal.  See  Pedestal. 
Double  plea,  in  law,  is  where  the  de- 
fendant in  a fuit  alledges  two  fevera!  mat- 
ters in  bar  of  the  plaintiff’s  aflion,  when 
one  of  them  is  fufiicient.  This  is  not  ad- 
mitted in  common  law.  Thus  when  a 
perfon  jpleads  feveral  things,  the  one  hav- 
ing no'^dependance  upon  the  other,  fiich 
plea  is  accounted  double,  and  will  not  be 
admitted  ; but  where  the  things  pleaded 
mutually,  depend  on  each  other,  and  the 
party  cannot  have  the  laft  plea  without 
the  firft,  there  the  whole  fliall  be  received. 
Double  point,  in  the  higher  geometry'; 

See  Cvs-VEs  of  the  fecond  order. 

Double  position.  See  Position, 
Double  ctuarrel,  a complaint  made  by 
any  clerk,  or  other,  to  the  archbilhop  of  a 
' province,  againft  an  inferior  ordinary, 
for  delaying  juftice  in  fomefpiritual  caufe, 
as  to  give  fentence,  inftilute  a clerk,  or 
the  like.  It  feems  to  be  termed  double 
quarrel,  becaufe  the  complaint  is  ufually 
made  both  againft  the  judge,  and  the 
p'arty  at  whofe  fuit  juftice  is  delayed'. 
Double  ratio,  -j  ("Duple, 

Double  roads,  I Iroad.  ” 

Double  tenaille,  >See<  Tenaille. 
DGuble  time,  \ I Time.  ' 

Double  vault,  ^ Vault. 

Double  vessel.  In  chemiftry,  is  when 
' the  neck  of  one  bolt-head  or  inatrafs  it 
put  and  well  luted  into'  the  neck  of  an- 
other, in  order  to  refine  ^d  exalt  fpirits 
as  high  as  can  be.  It  is  ioraetimes  called 
a pelican,  and  alfo  a diota. 
DOUBLETS,  a game  on  dice  within 

tables  1 
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iaWes  : the  men,  which  are  only  fifteen, 
being  placed  thus  ; upon  the  fice,  cinque, 
and  quater  points,  ther^  ftand  three 
men  a-piece  ; and  upon  the  trey,  duce, 
and  ace,  only  two.  He  that  thrcnvs 
highelt  hath  the  benefit  of  throwing  firft, 
and  what  he  throws  he  lays  down,  and 
fe  doth  the  other  : what  the  one  throws, 
and  hath  not,  the  other  lays  down  for 
him,  but  to  his  own  account ; and  thus 
they  do  till  all  the  men  are  down,  and 
then  they  bear.  He  that  is  down  firft 
bears  firft,  and  will  dcrubtlefs  win  the 
game,  if  the  other  throws  not  doublets  to 
overtake  him  ; which  he  is  fine  to  do, 
fince  he  advances  or  bears  as  many  as  the 
doublets  make,  aiiz.  eight  for  two  fours. 

DOUBLING,  in  the  military  art,  is  the 
putting  two  ranks  or  files  of  foldiers  into 
one.  Thus,  when  the  word  of  command 

is,  double  vour  ranks,  the  fecond,  fourth, 
and  fixth  ranks  march  into  the  firft,  third, 
and  fifth,  fo  that  the  fix  ranks  are  redu- 
ced to  three,  and  the  intervals  between 
the  ranks  become  double  what  they  were 
before.  'To  double  by  half  files,  is  when  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  ranks  march  up  to 
double  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  or  the 
contrary.  To  double  the  files  to  the  right, 
is  when  every  other  file  faces  to  the  right, 
and  marches  into  the  next  file  to  it,  fo 
that  the  fix  ranks  are  turned  into  twelve, 
and  every  file  is  twelve  deep.  To  double 
the files  to  the  left,  is  when  every  other  file 
faces  to  the  left,  and  marches  into  the 
next.  In  doubling  the  files, -the  diftance 
betwixt  the'  files  becomes  double. 

Doubling,  among  hunters,  who  fay  that 
a hare  doubles,  when  (he  keeps  in  plain 
fields,  and  winds  about  to  deceive  the 
hounds. 

Doubling,  in  the  manege,  a term  ufed 
of  a horfe,  who  is  faid  to  double  his  reins, 
when  he  leaps,  feveral  times  together,  to 
throw  his  'rider : thus  we  fay,  the  ra- 
mingue  doubles  his-  reins,  and  makes 
pontlevis. 

Doubling  a cape  or  point,  in  navigation, 
fignifies  the  coining  up  with  it,  paflingby 

it,  and  leaving  it  behind  the  fiiip. 

Doubling,  in  heraldry,  the  linings  of 

robes  and  mantles  of  Itate,  or  of  the 
mantlings  in  atchievements. 

DOUBLON,  or  Doubloon,  a fpanifii  and 
portuguefe  coin,  being  the  double  of  a 
piftole.  See  Coin  and  Pistole. 

DOUBTINNG,  dubiiatio,  tlie  a£t  of  with- 
holding pur  aflTent  from  any  propofition, 
on  fufpicion  that  we  ai'e  not  thoroughly 
apprifed  of  the  merits  thereof ; or  from 


not  being  able  peremptorily  to  decide!)., 
tween  thereafons  for  and  againftit, 
Doubting  is  diftinguillied  by  the  fehoo] 
men  into  two  kinds,  dubitatio  ferili,' 
and  dubitatio  efficax  : the  former  is  tb 
where  no  determination  enfacs;  in  i),' 
.manner  the  fceptics  and  academics  doubt* 
who  with-hold  their  alfent  from  every’ 
thing.  See  Scepticism,  fs’e.  ^ 
The  latter  is  followed  by  judgment,  wbkb 
diflinguilhes  truth  from  fallhood;  fuebis 
the  doubting  of  the  peripatetics  and  cat. 
tefians  ; the  laft  in  particular  are  permia. 
ally  inculcating  the  deceitfulnefs  of  oat 
fenfes,  and  tell  us  that  we  aretodoubtof 
every  one  of  their  reports,  till  they  bate 
been  examined  and  confirmed  by  reafoj, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  epicureans  teatb 
that  our  fenfes  always  tell  truth,  and  tbai 
if  you  go  ever  fo  .little  from  them,  you 
come  within  the  province  of  doubting, - 
See  the  articles  Cartesians,  Epicu. 
rEan  Philosophy,  &c. 

Doubting,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  the  debate 
of  the  mind  with  itfelf,  upon  a prelfin. 
difficulty.  It  is,  for  the  moft  part,  tx° 
prelfed  by  interrogation,  though  that  is 
not  necelfary.  Thus  Cicero  for  Rofeiusi 
“ (^id  primum  querar  ? aut  unde  po- 
“ tiffiraum,  judices,  ordear?  aut  quod, 
“ aut  a quibus,  auxilium  petam!  deo. 
“ rum  immortalium  ? populine  romani!" 
&'e.  This  figure  keeps  us  in  eager  a(. 
tention. 

DOUCINE,  in  architefture,  a moulding 
concave  above  and  convex  below,  fery- 
ing  commonly  as  a cymatium  to  a deli- 
cate corniche.  It  is  likewife  called  gala. 
See  Cymatium  and  Gula. 

DOUCKER,  or  Ducker.  See  Ducker, 

DOVE,  columba,  in  ornithology.  Seetlie 
ar.ticle  Columba. 

Dove,  in  geography,  the  name  of  a river 
dividing  Derbyffiire  from  Staffordlhire  1 
alfo  of  a town  of  the  Orleanois,  in  France, 
about  twenty  miles  fouthreaft  of  Angers. 

Dove-tailing,  in  carpentry,  is  the  man- 
ner of  fattening  boards  together  by  leting 
one  piece  into  another,  in  the  form  of  tbs 
tail  of  a dove.  The  dove-tail  is  the  llrong- 
eft  of  the  aflemblages  or  jointings,  be- 
caufe  the  tenon,  of  piece  of  wood  wliicll 
is  put  into  the  other,  goes  widening  to 
the  extreme,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  dravra 
out  again,  by  reafon  the  extreme  or  tipis 
bigger  than  the  hole. 

The  French  call  it  queue  d’aronilej 
which  name  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Englilh 
in  fortification. 

DOVELLA,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecics  of 
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i-ljus  with  two  large  teeth  in  the  upper 

Seethe  article  Labrus. 

COVER,  a borough  and  port-town  of 

^Eent  fituated  on  a rock,  oppofite  to 
ralais  in  France,  with  a ftrong  caftle  : 
eaftlong.  ^s'>  ^nd  northlat.  51°  lo'. 
Dover  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  dukes 
ofQueenlbury,  a branch  of  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Douglas  ;•  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  ftyled  barons  of  the 
cinque-ports,  whereof  Dover  is  the  chief, 
Setthe  article  CiNqtJE-PORTs. 

DOUGLAS,  a port-town,  and  the  bell 
bacbour  in  the  file  of  Man  : weft  long, 
iejj',  and  north  lat.  54°  7'.  _ ■ 

DOULEIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a kind 
of  piinilliment  among  the  Athenians,  by 
which  the  criminal  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a /lave. 

It  never  was  infiiSled  but  upon  the  oli/itci, 
foiourners,  and  freed  fervants, 

dowager,  dotilfa,  a widow  endowed, 
isa  title  applied  10  the  widows  of  princes, 
dukes,  earls,  and  perfons  of  high  rank 
only. 

DOWER,  that  portion  which  the  law  al- 
lows a widow  out  of  the  lands  of  her 
bufband,  after  his  deceafe.  It  is  diftin- 
guilhed  into  five  kinds  ; i.  Dower  by  the 
common  law,  is  a third  part  of  fuch  lands 
and  tenements  as  the  hu/band  was  folely 
feized  in  fee  or  tail,  during  the  coverture, 
and  this  the  widow  is  to  enjoy  during  her 
life.  j.  Dower  by  cullom,  that  part  of 
the  liulband’s  ellate  to  which  the  widow 
isintitled,  after  the  death  of  her  hu/band, 
by  the  cullom  of  fome  manor,  fo  long  as 
itelhall  live  Angle  and  chafte : this  is, 
fontetiraes  more  than  one  third  part,  for 
inforae  places  (lie  has  half  the  land,  and 
inolheis  the  whole,  during  life.  See  the 
article  Afr  Bench.  3,  Dower  ad  odium 
eccleliae,  formerly  made  by  the  bufband 
immediately  after  the  marriage,  when 
llieparticular  lands  were  exprefly  named, 
tf  which  his  wife  fliould  be  endowed.  4. 
Dower  ex  affenfu  patris,  made  of  lancis 
named  by  a fon  who  was  hufband  with 
die  confent  of  his  father  5 and  this  was 
always  reduced  into  writing,  as  foon  as 
ibe  (bn  as  married.  5,  Dower  de  la 
plus  belle,  which  was  where  the  wife  was 
(ndowed  with  the  faireft  part  of  the 
liufband’s  eltate.  Of  thefe  five  the  two 
firfi:  only  of  thefe  writs  of  dower  are,  now 
in  life, 

^njwcment  ofDowzv.,  See  the  article 
Admeasurement. 

few  e/DovvER,  the  fetting  out  a wo- 
wn’s  (narriage-portion  by  the  heir. 
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DOWLE-STONES,  in  our  old  wniter^, 
the  fame  with  land-marks. 

DOWN,  in  geography,  the  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name  in  the  province 
of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland  : weft  longitude  5° 
50',  and  north  latitude  54°  33'. 

DOWNETON,  orDuNKTOH,  a borough- 
town  of  Wilt/hire,  five  miles  fouth  of 
Salifbury. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

DOWNHAM,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Lynn,  famous  for  its 
good  butter  j there  being  a thoufand,  and 
(bmetimes  two  thoufand  firkins  brought 
here  every  Monday,  and  fent  up  the  river 
Oufe  to  Cambridge,  from  whence  it  is' 
conveyed  to  London,  in  the  Cambridge 
waggons. 

DOWNS,  a famous  road  near  Deal,  in 
Kent,  where  both  the  outward  and  home- 
ward bound  (hips  frequently  make  fome 
ftay  5 and  fquadrons  of  men  of  war  ren- 
dezvous in  time  of  war. 

It  affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  de- 
fended by  the  caftles  of  Deal,  Dover,,  and 
Sandwich. 

DOWRY,  dos,  is  properly  the  money  or 
fortune,  which  the  wife  brings  her  huf- 
band  in  marriage  : it  is  otherwife  called 
7naritagium,  marriage-goods,  and  differs 
from  dower.  See  the  article  Do'WER. 
Among  the  Germans  it  was  cuftomary, 
in  former  times,  for  the  hu/band  to  bring 
a dowry  to  his  wife. 

Dowry  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a monaftic  fenfe, 
for  a fum  of  money  given  along  with  a 
maid,  upon  entering  her  in  fome  religious 
order. 

In  France,  the  dowry  of  perfons  entering 
a monaftery,  to  make  profcffion  of  a reli- 
. gious  life,  is  limited  by  law.  That  given 
upon  entering  a monaftery  of  carmelites, 
urielines,  and  others  not  regularly  found- 
ed, but  eftabliflied  fince  the  year  1600, 
by  letters  patent,  mull  not  exceed  the  fum 
of  8000  livers  in  towns  where  parlia- 
ments are  held  j not  6000,  in  other 
places. 

DOXOLOGY,  an  hymn  ufed  in  praife  of 
the  Almighty,  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of 
greater  and  lelTer. 

The  leffer  doxology  was  antiently  only  a 
fingle  fenteiice,  without  refponfe,  running 
in  thefe  words,  glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Qboji, 
^jjorld  nxiitbout  end,  amen.  Part  of  the 
latter  claufe,  as  it  nvas  in  the  beginning, 
is  nonu,  and  ever  Jlsall  be,  was  inferred 
fome  time  after  the  firft  compolition. 
Some  read  this  antient  hymn,  glory  be  to 
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the  father',  and  to  the  Son  milth  the  Holy 
Ghojl.  Othei's,  glory  be  to  the  Father  in 
or  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghojl,  This 
clifFerence  oF  expreffion  occafioned  no  dif- 
putes  in  the  church,  till  the  rife  of  the 
ai  ian  herefy  ; but  when  the  followers  of 
Al  ius  began  to  make  ufe  of  the  latter, 
as  a diftinguifhing  charafter  of  their  par- 
ty, it  was  intirely  laid  alide  by  the  catho- 
lics, and  the  ufe  of  it  was  enough  tobring 
any  one  under  fufpicion  of  heterodoxy. 
The  doxology  was  ufed  at  the  clofe  of 
every  foleran  olfice.  The  weftern  church 
r epeated  it  at  the  end  of  every  pfalra,  and 
the  eaftern  church  at  the  end  of  the  laft 
pfalm.  Many  of  their  prayers  were  alfo 
concluded  with  it,  particularly  the  fo- 
]emn  thankfgiving,  or  confccration  prayer 
at  the  eucharift.  It  was  alfo  the  ordinary 
conclufion  of  their  fermons. 

The  greater  doxology,  or  angelical  hymn,- 
was  likewife  of  great  note  in  the  antient 
church.  It  began  with  thefe  words, 
which  the  angels  fung  at  our  Saviour’s 
birth,  glory  he  to  God  07i  high,  &c.  It  was 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  communion  fervice, 
and  in  men’s  private  devotions.  In  the 
mozarabic  liturgy,  it  is  appointed  to  be 
fung  before  the  leffons  on  chriftmas  day  ; 
and  St.  Chryfoftom  obferves,  that  the  af- 
ceticsmet  together  daily  tofing'this  hymn. 
Both  the  doxologies  have  a place  in  the 
church  of  England,  the  former  being  re- 
peated after  every  pfalm,  and  the  latter 
ufed  in  the  communion  fervice. 

DRABA, ARABIAN  MUSTARD, CfTURKY 
. CRESSES,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tetra- 
dynamia-filiculofaclafs  of  plants,the flow- 
er of  which  confifls  of  four  oblong  petals, 
and  is  crucilorm  : it  has  fix  ftamina,  four 
whereof  are  longer  than  the  other  two : 
the  fruit  a bilocular,  elliptico -oblong, 
coinprtlTed  pod,  containing  a number  of 
fmall  roundilh  feeds,  and  wanting  a ftyle. 

DRABLER,  in  the  fea  language,  a fmall 
fail  in  a fliip,  being  the  fame  to  a bonnet 
tlut  a bonnet  is  to  a courfe,  a^nd  is  only 
ufed  when  the  courfe  and  bonnet  are  too 
fiioa!  to  cloth  the  mad:.  See  the  articles 
Course  and  Bonnet.  - 

DRABS,  in  the  falt-works,  a kind  of  woo- 
den boxes  for  holding  the  fait  when  taken 
out  of  the  boiling  pan,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  made  /helving  or  inclining  for- 
wards, that  the  briny  moifture  of  the  fait 
may  drain  off.  See  the  article  Salt. 

DRACHM,  a grecian  coin  of  the  value  of 
feven  pence  three  farthings.  See  Coin. 
This  was  alfo  the  name  of  a kind  of 
weight,  confiftirg  of  three  i'cruples,  and 


each  fcruple  of  two  oboli.  As  to  the «(. 
portion  that  the  drachm  of  the  Gred' 
bore  with  the  ounce  of  the  Roman  * 
Remnius,  in  his  poem  of  weights  and 
niedfures,  makes  the  drachm  the  eielnii 
part  of  an  ounce,  not  much  different  from 
the  crown  of  the  Arabians,  which  weioL 
fomething  more  than  the  drachm,  ° 

Drachm,  is  alfo  a weight,  ufed  atpteftjt 
by  phyficians,  containing  fixty  grains,  or 
the  eighth  part  of  ap  ounce. 

DRACO,  the  DRAGOH,  in  zoology.  St( 
the  article  Dragon. 

Draco  marinus,  the  sea-dragok,  ij 
ichthyolo^,  the'fame  with  the  araneiisof 
Pliny  ! it  is  a fpecies  of  trachinus,  grow, 
ing  to  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length,  anil 
called  by  fome  the  weaver.  See  nlai. 
LXXIX.  fig.  J.  ^ 

Draco  volans,  in  meteorology,  afrry 
exhalation,  frequent  in  marlhy  andcolj 
countries. 

It  is  moil  common  in  fummer,  and  iho' 
principally  feen  playing  neat  the  banki 
of  rivers,  or  in  boggy  places,  yet  fome. 
times  mounts  up'fo  a confiderable  heigkt 
in  the  air,  to  the  no  fmall  terror  ofilit 
amazed  beholders  j its  appearance  being 
that  of  an  oblong,  fometimes  roundil, 
fiery  body,  with  a long  tail.  It  is  tn. 
tirely  harmlefs,  frequently  flicking  to  the 
hands  and  cloaths  of  people  without  in- 
juring them  iri  the  leaft. 

Draco,  in  aflronomy,  a conftellationofilii 
northern  heinifphere,  faidbydifferentsii. 
thors  to  contain  31,  3s,  33,  oreven4) 
flats. 

DR  ACOCEPHALUMjDRagon’s  head, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  didynamia-gym- 
nofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which  confifls  of  a Angle  ringent  petal  | 
the  tube  is  of  the  length  of  the  cup ; tbe 
upper  lip  is  fornicated  and  obtufe,  tbe 
lower  is  lightly  divided  into  three feg- 
ments;  there  is  no  pericarpium,  but  the 
cup  cheriflies  the  feeds,  which  are  four 
ovato-oblong,  and  three  fided  ones.  See 
plate  LXXIX.  fig.  3. 

DRACONARIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  per- 
fon  who  carried  the  ftandards  called  dra- 
gons, from  the  figures  of  thefe  animali 
painted  on  them.  Thefe  were  in  ufe 
among  the  Perfians,  Parthians,  Scylhi- 
ans,  Romans,  &c, 

DRACONTIC  month,  the  time  of  one 
revolution  of  the  moon,  from  her  afeend- 
ing  node,  called  caput  draconis,  to  her 
return  thither. 


DRACONTIUM,  dragons,  in  botany, 

a genus  of  the  gynahdria-polyandth 
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clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  con- 
lifts  of  five  concave,  ovated,  obtufe,  and 
altnoft  equal  petals  : the  fruit  is  a fingle 
roundilli  berry  ; and  the  feeds  are  nume- 

I°s^root  is  efteemed  a good  alexipharmic 
and  fiidoftfic,  and  accordingly  prefcribed 
in  the  plague  and  maligfiant  fevers,  and 
for  the  bites  of  ferpents. 

DRACUNCULI,  in  medicine,  fmall  long 
worms,  which  breed  in  the. mufcular  parts 
6f  the  arms  and  legs,  called  Guinea- 
worms.  ' 

This  diftemper  is  very  common  in  Gui- 
nea, and  principally  among  the  natives  : 
Kempfer  found  itfo  alfo  at  Ormuz,  upon 
the  perfian  gulph,  and  likewife  in  Tar- 
tary. Dr.  Towne,  in  his  treatife  of  the 
(lifeafes  of  the  Well-Indies,  informs  us, 
that  this  diftemper  is  not  fo  frequent  any 
where  as  on  the  Gold  coaft,  at  Anamboe, 
and  Ccrinantyn. 

The  worm  is  white,  round,  and  uniform, 
very  much  refembling  white,  round  tape, 
or  bobbing.  It  is  lodged  between  the 
inlerftices  and  membranes  of  the  mufcles, 
where  it  inlinuates  itfelf  fometimes  ex- 
ceeding five  ells  in  length.  It  occafions 
no  great  pain  at  the  beginning,  but  at 
fuel]  times  as  it  is  ready  to  make  its  exit, 
the  part  adjoining  to  the  extremity  of  the 
worm,  where  it  attempts  its  exclufion, 
jiegins  to  fwell,  throb,  and  be  inflamed  : 
this  generally  happens  about  the  ancle, 
leg,  or  thigh,  and  rarely  higher. 

The  countries  where  this  diftemper  pre- 
vails, are  very  hot  and  fultry,  liable  to 
great  droughts,  and  the  inhabitants  make 
,ufe  of  ftagnating  and  corrupted  water,  in 
which  it  is  very  probable  that  the  ova  of 
thefe  aiiimalcula  may  be  contained  ; for 
the  white  people  who  drink  this  water, 
are  obnoxious  to  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the 
negroes. 

The  furgeons  feldom  attempt  to  extraft 
this  worm  by  making  an  incifion  ; but  as 
foon  as  they  perceive  the  tumor  rife  to 
acompetent  hulk,  they  endeavour  to  bring 
it  to  a fuppuration,  with  all  convenient 
expedition  ; and  then  the  head  of  the 
worm  difeovers  itfelf,  which  they  fecure, 
hy  tying  it  to  a bit  of  ftick,  or  cotton,  that 
it  may  not  draw  itfelf  up  again  : thus 
they  continue  to  roll  it  round  the  ftick, 
fometimes  one  inch,  fometimes  two  or 
more,  each  day,  taking  great  care  not  to 
break  the  worm,  elfe  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  recover  the  end  of  it  again  ; and 
an  abfeefs  will  be  formed,  not  only  at  the 
fuppurated  part,  but  likewife  through  the 
VOL,  II, 


whole  winding  of  the  mufcles,  where  the 
dead  putrifying  worm  remains,  which 
generally  occafions  very  obftinate  ulcers. 
During  ihe  extraflioii'of  the  worm,  the 
patient  fhould  be  plied  with  bitter  aloetic 
and  other  anthelmintic  medicines,  in  or- 
der to  diflodge  the  worm  the  Iboner  from 
his  tenement.  When  the  worm  is  totally 
extradled,  the  remaining  ulcer  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  othercom- 
mon  ulcers;  nor  does  any  farther  incon- 
venience remain  in  the  parts  of  which  it 
had  pofleffion.  Thls  dil'eafe,  fimply  con- 
fidered,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  proves  mortal. 

Dracuncui.i  is  alfo  ufed  for  a difeafe  in 
children,  arifing  from  little'  worms  called 
by  that  name.  See  the  article  Worms. 

DRACUNCULUS.  the  little  sea-dra- 
gon, in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  coitus, 
with  theftcond  back-fin  white.  See  the 
article  Cottus. 

The  dracunculus  is  a very  fingular  fifh, 
growing  to  five  or  fix  inches,  in  lengtii. 
See  plate  LXXIX.  fig.  2. 

DRAGOMAN,  Drogman,  or  Drug- 
german,  a name  given  in  the  Levant 
to  the  interpreters  kept  by  the  ambalfa- 
dors  of  chi  iftian  nations,  reliding  af  .the 
Porte,  to  affift  them  in  treating  of  their 
mailer’s  affairs. 

DRAGON,  draco,  in  zoology,  an  animal 
called  alfo  the  flying  lizard,  being  fur- 
niffied  with  two  lateral,  merribranareotu, 
and  radiated  wings  : it  is  a true  lizard, 
with  a naked  and  four-legged  body,  and 
a long  tail  ; though  there 'are  not  want- 
ing fome  who  deny  the  exittence  of  any 
fuch  animal.  See  Plate  LXXX.  fis.  2. 

Sea  Dragon.  See  Draco  marinus, 
and  Dracunculus,  fiipra. 

Dragon’s  b'elly,  in  aftronomy.  Seethe 
article  VENTitR  draconis. 

Dragon’s  blood,  faiiguis  draconis,  in 
pharmacy,  a moderately  heavy  refin,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds  : the  one  firm 
and  compaS,  brought  to  us  in  lumps, 
of  an  inch  long,  or  more,  and  about  half 
an-  inch  in  diameter  : thefe  are  wrapped 
up  in  certain  long  and  narow  leave.',  and 
are  called  the  drops,  or  tears,  of  dragon’s 
blood.  The  other  is  brought  to  us  in 
larger  malTes  or  cakes,  of  an  irregular 
figure.  This  is  lefs  compafil  than  the  for- 
mer, and  lefs  pur.e  : it  is  called  the  com- 
mon dragon’s  blood,  and  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to.  the  former  in  value.  Befides 
thefe  two  common  kinds,  we  fometimes 
meet  with  a third,  which  is  foft,  and 
will  take  an  impreffion  from  the  finger; 
but  we  are  to  avoid  a counterfeit  fort  of 
6 K , dragon’s 
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Jragon’s  blood  that  is  fpmetimes  offered  DRAGS,  in  the  fea-language,  are  what. 


to  fale,  and' is  made  up  of  feveral  diffe 
rent  refinous  matters,  coroured  with  the 
dragon’s  blood,  or  with  brafil -wood  : this 
is  of  no  value.  The  dragon’s  blood  in 
drops,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other : the 
genuine  dragon’s  blood  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tall  tree  of  the  palm-kind,  common  in  the 
ifland  of  Java,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft- Indies.  It  is  a very  powerful  aftrin- 
gent,  incraffant,  and  drier.  It  is  given  in 
diarrhaeas,  dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhages 
of  all  kinds  ; and,  externally,  in  drying 
and  healing  ulcers.  Its  dole  is  from  five 
grains  to  twenty-five. 

Dragon-fly,  the  englilh  name  of  the  li- 
bella.  See  the  article  Libella. 

Dragon’s  head  and  tail,  the  two.nodes 
of  the  moon.  See  the  article  Node. 

Dragon  shell, the englilli  name  ofa  fpe- 
cies  of  concamerated  patella, \with  its  ro- 
ftrum  very  much  bent.  StePATEtLA. 

Dragons,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Dra- 
CONTIUM. 

DR-AGONNE'E,  in  heraldry.  A lion  dra- 
gonnee  is  where  the  upper  half  refembles 
a lion,  the  other  half  going  off  like  the 
hinder  part  of  a dragon.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  any  other  beaft  as  well  as  a 
lion. 

DRAGOON,  in  military^affairs,  a muf- 
queteer,  mounted  on  horfeback,  who 
fometimes  fights  or  marches  on  foot,  as 
occalion  requires. 

Dragoons  are  divided  into  brigades,  as 
the  cavalry,  and  each  regiment  into 
troops ; each  troop  having  a captain, 
lieutenant,  cornet,  quartet -mailer,  two 
ferjeants,  three  corporals,  and  two  drums. 
Some  regiments  have  hautboys  : they  are 
very  ufeful  on  any  expedition  that  re- 
quires difpatch,  for  they  can  keep  pace 
with  the  cavalry,  and  do  the  duty  of  in- 
fantry : they  encamp  generally  on  the 
wings  of  the  army,  or  at  the  paffes  lead- 
ing to  the  camp  ; and  fometimes  they 
are  brought  to  cover  the  general’s  quar- 
ters ! they  do  duty  on  the  generals  of 
horfe  and  dragoons,  and  march  in  the 
■front  and  rear  of  the  army. 

Dragoon,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
I'mall  kind  of  carrier-pigeon,  called  co- 
lumbi  tabellaria  minima,  by  Moore.  It 
is  a ballaril  breed  between  the  two  fpc- 
cies  of  pigeons  called  the  horferaan  and 
the  tumbler.  They  are  veiy  good  bree- 
ders, and  as  tlity  are  lighter  than  the 
horfeman,  they  at  e I'tippofed  more  expe- 
ditious in  flight,  for  a few  miles  : but  the 
horfeiiian  euttiuts  them  at  greater  Is.cgths. 


ever  bangs  over  the  fhip  in  the  fea 
fhirts,  coats,  or  the  like  ; and  boats,  wU 
towed,  or  whatever  elle  that,  after  tli' 
manner,  may  hinder  the  fliip’s  way  when 
fhe  fails,  are  called  drags. 

DRAINING  of  lands,  the  freeing  them 
from  an  over  abundance  of  water  h, 
means  of  drains.  See  the  next  article  * 

DRAINS,  a name  given,  in  the  fen-cou'n, 
tries,  to  certain  large  cuts  or  ditches  of 
twenty,  thirty,  nay,  fometimes  forty  fej; 
wide,  carried,  thro’ the  marfhy  groujj 
to  fome  river,  or  other  place,  capable  of 
difeharging  the  water  they  carry  outof 
the  fen  lands. 

The  bell  way  is  to  begin  the  drain  at  the 
loweft  place,  and  fo  to  can  y it  into  the 
bog  towards  the  fpring-head  5 where  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  crofs  trenches,  In 
order  to  drain  it  thoroughly.  If  ihj 
drains  are  deep,  fo  that  there  is  danger  of 
cattle  falling  into  them,  -they  may  be 
partly  filled  with  ftones,  brick-bats,  and 
the  like  ; and  covered  with  wood,  flags, 
turf,  ©’f.  and  the  water  will  drain  away 
through  the  Hones.  When  the  drains 
are  left  open,  the  earth  lliould  not  be  laid 
in  heaps  by  their  fides,  as  is  too  often 
done  ; but  fpread  over  the  low  places  near 
them,  or  even  carried  off  in  carts.  See 
the  articles  Ditch  and  Fen, 

Moll  of  thefe  drains  are  made  in  our  fen. 
countries  by  a body  of  men  called  theun- 
dertakers,  whofe  reward  is  one  third  of 
the  ground  they  drain  ; they  ereft  fluites 
alfo  at  a great  expence,  often  not  lets 
than  two  thoufand  pounds  each ; yet 
thefe.  with  all  the  care  they  employ  in 
eredling  them,  are  fubjefl  to  be  blown  up 
by  the  vaft  weight  of  water  that  lies  on 
them  when  the  lands  are  overflown ! fomo 
■ of  thefe  fluices  have  too  or  more  pair  of 
doors,  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet  high,  which 
Ihut,  when  the  water  in  the  river  is  higher 
than  in  the  drains,  by  the  weight  and 
force  of  it,  and  fo,  e contra,  throw  out 
a body  of  eight  feet  fquare  of  water,  for 
about  fix  or  feven  hours,  during  the  ebb, 
The  real  ufe  of  thefe  drains  is  very  evi. 
dent  from  the  vifible  improvement  of  the 
lands  where  they  have  been  cut.  The 
inhabitants  of  Effex  have  a particular 
way  of  draining  lands  in  fuch  grounds 
as  lie  below  the  high-water  and  fome, 
what  above  the  low- water  mark,  and  have 
land  floods  or  fleets  running  through 
them,  which  make  a kind  of  fmall  creek, 
When  thefe  grounds  are  firll  enclofed 
from  the  lea,  it  is  done  with  3,  bank  raif. 
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j from  one  fide  of  the  land  defigned  to 
he  taken  in  to  the  other,  except  a fpace 
ijft  wliers  the  creek  or  land-floods  run 
iU  die  fea-  When  they  begin  to  flop 
this  it  is  done  at  once,  with  a ftrong  firm 
head  i only  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  vented,  they  lay  therein  feve- 
jal  fquare  troughs,  corapofed  of  four  1 arge 
clanks,  of  the  fame  length  that  they  de- 
Ln  the  thicknefs  of  the  head  to  be  ; and 
towards  the  fea  is  fitted  a fmall  door, 
which  opens  when  the  frefli  water  bears 
out  on  it,  and  flints  when  the  fait  water 
tifes,  as  already  defcribed.  See  Sluice. 

DRAK-E,  io  ornithology,  the  male  of  the 
diick-kind.  See  Anas  and  Duck. 

dram,  or  Drachm,  in  commerce,  a 
fmall  weight.  See  the  article  Dr  achm 

and  Weight. 

drama,  a poem  containing  fome  certain 
aflion,  and  reprefenting  a true  pifture  of 
human  life,  for  the  delight  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  _ 

The  principal  fpecies  of  the  drama  are 
two,  comedy  and  tragedy.  Some  others 
there  are  of  lefs  note,  as  paftoral,  fatire, 
tragi-comedy,  opera,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Tragedy,  Comedy,  &c. 

The  primary  parts  of  the  drama,  as  di- 
vided by  the  antients, ' are  the  protafis, 
epitalis,  cataftafis,  and  cataftrophe.  The 
fecondary  parts  are  the  afts  and  fcenes. 
The  accelfary  parts  are  the  prologue, 
chorus,  mimus,  and  epilogue,  which 
pointed  out  the  ufe  of  the  piece,  or  con- 
veyed fome  other  notice  to  the  audience 
in  the  poet's  name.  See  the  articles 
Protasis,  Prologue,  Chorus,  (Sc. 
Thedrama,  fays  Voflius,  owes  its  rife  to 
the  days  of  feftivity  ; for  in  antient  times, 
it  was  ufual  for  men,  when  they  gathered 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  meet  toge- 
ther that  they  might  facrifice  to  the  deity, 
and  unbend  their  minds  frcmi  the  fatigues 
of  the  harveft.  Hence  arofe  two  forts  of 
poetry,  the  one  grave,  in  praife  of  the 
gods,  the  other  jocofe  and  full  of  lam- 
poon, againft  one  another.  Thus,  from 
the  former  arofe  tragedy,  and  from  the 
latter,  fatire,  comedy,  and  mimickry. 

The  drama,  in  fome  circiimftances,  i?' 
fuperior  to  epic  poetry,  particularly  in 
aflion  j for  in  the  drama,  the  perfons 
themlelves  are  introduced,  every  thing  is 
tranfafled  in  our  fight,  and  our  eyes  and 
ears  at  once  are  gratified.  Betides,  the 
aflion  in  the  drama,  is  much  more  com- 
pendious than  in  the  epic;  it  takes  up 
left  time,  and  therefore  requires  more  art 
to  conduit  it.  It  excites  in  the  mind 
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more  rapid  commotions,  andconfequent- 
ly  makes  the  pleafure  and  admiration 
more  intenfe.  For  which  reafon,  Arif- 
totle  gives  the  preference  to  the  drama  ; 
not  that  he  reckons  it  more  noble  in  ge- 
neral than  the  epic,  for  that  would  bs 
contrary  to  truth  and  reafon,  but  only  as 
far  as  its  fphere  extends. 

According  to  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  tragic 
poets  ought  to  place  their  fcenes  in  times 
remote  from  that  in  which  they  live  ; 
but  comedy,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to 
be  fixed  in  the  very  places  and  times  in 
which  it  is  reprefented  ; its  defign  being 
to  make  us  laugh  at  the  expence  of  ridi- 
culous perfons,  in  -order  to  purge  us  of 
thofe  faults  it  expofes.  Now  we  cannot 
diftinguifli  nature  fo  eafily,  when  Ihe  ap- 
jjears  in  ftrange  culloms,  maniers,  and 
apparel,  as  when  flie  is  clad,  as  it  were, 
after  our  own  fafliion  ; whereas  we  al- 
ways diftinguifli  human  nature  in  the  he- 
roes of  tragedies,  whether  their  fcenes  be 
at  Rome  or  Sparta,  by  reafon  only  great 
virtues  or  great  vices  are  there  reprefented. 
The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Romans,  was 
at  firft  divided  into  three  forts,  tragedy, 
fatire,  and  comedy  ; which  were  after- 
wards fubdivided  into  feveral  fpecies. 
They  had  two  fpecies  of  tragedies,  <viz, 
the  tjagcediae  palliai®,  in  which  the  per- 
fonages,  manners,  and  drefs  were  entirely 
greek;  and  the  tragaeiiiie  pra;textat£e,  or 
prietexlEB,  whejein  the  perfonages  and 
manners  were  roman.  The  fatire  was  a 
kind  of  paftoral  poetry,  which  fome  au- 
thors aflei  t to  have  held  a kind  of  middle 
rank  between  tragedy  and  comedy  ; which 
is  almoft  all  we  know  of  it.  Comedy,  in' 
like  manner  as  tragedy,  was  divided  firft: 
into  two  fpecies,  “ufe.  the  greek,  or  pal- 
liata  ; and  the  roman  or  togata,  by  rea- 
fon of  the  introducing  plain  citizens  into 
the  latter,  whofe  drefs  was  called  toga. 
The  roman  comedy  was  again  fubdivid- 
ed into  four  fpecies ; the.  togata,  pro- 
perly fo  called,,  the  tabernaria,  tbe  attel- 
lana,  and  the  mimus.  Pieces  of  the  firft 
fort  were  very  ferious,  and  admitted  even 
of  perfons  of  diftinfiion,  for  which  rea- 
fon they  were  fometimes  called  pretex- 
tatae.  The  fecond  were  comedies  of  a lefs 
ferious  nature ; and  took  their  iiaEiie  from 
taberna  ; which  ftriftiy  fignified  a place 
of  rendezvous,  prouer  for  alfembling 
perfons  of  different  conditions,  whofe 
charaffers  were  played  off  in  thofe  pieqes. 
The  attcllana  was-  a kind  of  piece  veiy 
like  the  italian  comedies;  that  is,  thole 
who'e  dialogues  are  not  written.  The 
6 K a . aflor. 
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aflor,  therefore,  of  the  attellanse,  per- 
formed his  part  juft  as  he  pleafed.  The 
mimus  relembled  our  farces,  and  the  ac- 
tors thereof  performed  always  bare-foot : 
whereas,  in  tragedy,  they  wore  a fort  of 
Ihoe,  or  boor,  called  cothurnus  ; and,  in 
the  other  fpecies  of  comedy,  another  kind 
called  foccus. 

For  the  laws  of  the  drama,  fee  the  articles 
Unmty,  Action,  Character,  Fa- 
ble, &c. 

DKAMATIC,  in  poetry,  an  epithet  given 
to  pieces  written  for  the  ftage.  See  the 
article  Drama. 

i'/y/o-DRAMATico,  in  the  Italian  mufic. 
See  the  article  Style. 

DRANK,  among  fanners,  a term  ufed  to 
denote  wild  oats,  which  never  fail  to 
infpft  worn-out  lands ; fo  that  when 
plowed  lands  run  to  thefe  weeds  and 
thirties,  the  farmer  knows  it  is  high  time 
to  fallow  them,  or  elfe  to  fow  them  with 
hay- feed,  and  make  pafture  of  them. 
Some,  indeed,  deftroy  the  drank,  by 
fowing  the  lands  with  beans,  and  letting 
loofe  iheep  upon  them  when  young.  This 
muft  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
ftieep  eat  up  the  drank  and  other  weeds, 
without  touching  the  beans. 

DRAPERY,  in  fculpture  and  painting, 
fignifies  the  reprefentation  of  the  clothing 
of  human  figures,  and  alfo  hangings, 
tapeflry,  curtains,  and  moft  other  things 
that  are  not  carnations  or  landfcapes. 

The  arc  of  drapery  coniifts,  A-  In  the 
order  of  the  folds  or  plaits,  i^ch  ought 
to  be  fo  managed,  that  yonjlmay  eafily 
perceive  what  it  is  they  coffer,  and  dif- 
finguifti  it  from  any  thing  elfe.  Again, 
the  folds  ought  to  be  harge,  as  breaking 
and  dividing  the  fight  the  lefs  ; and  there 
(iionld  be  a contraft  between  them,  other- 
wife  the  drapery  will  he  ftiff.  i.  In  the 
quality  of  the  fluffs  ; for  feme  make  their 
folds  abrupt  and  harfli,  others  more  loft 
and  ealy : the  'furface  of  fome  have  a 
luftre,  others  are  flat  and  dead ; fome 
are  fine  and  tranfparent,  others  firm  and 
folid.  3.  In  the  variety  of  colours, 
which,  when  well  managed,  makes  the 
greateft  beauty  of  painting;  all  not  being 
equally  amicable  and  friendly  with  re- 
fpedl  to  each  other,  and  fome  never  to 
be  placed  near  certain  others. 

M.  De  Piles  obferves,  that  drapery  muft 
never  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  parts  of 
the  body  ; that  a great  motion  and  light- 
nefs  of  the  drapery  are  only  proper  in 
figures  in  great  agitation,  or  expofed  to 
the  wind  5 and  that  the  nudities  of  the 


figures  (hould  always  be  defigned,  bsfor, 
the  painter  proceeds  to  the  draperies  ' 
Obfetve  the  following  direftions.  Dr, 
the  out-lines  of  garments  lightly,  begi* 
ning  with  the  great  folds,  which  you  L' 
afterwards  ftroke  into  leffer  ; but  be  fJ 
they  crofs  not  one  another.  Make  the  dra' 
pery  bend  with  the  body,  according  jj  j 
ftands  in  or  out,  ftraight  or  crooked  ot 
turns  one  way  pr  another;  obferving’tliji 
the  clofer  the  garrnent  fits  on  the  bode 
the  narrower  and  fmaller  muft  the  follj 
be.  All  the  folds  muft  confift  of  two 
lines,  and  no  more,  which  you  may  turn 
with  the  garment  at  pleafure,  fhadowinj 
the  inner  deep,  and  the  outermoft  more 
light;  and  if  the  folds  be  never  fo  cmi. 
oufly  contrived,  fpare  not  to  ftadow 
them,  if  they  fall  inward  from  theliglit 
with  a double  or  triple  ftiadow,  as  theot- 
cafion  require?.  The  out-lines  miilHi 
continued  through  the  whole  garmeni' 
the  leller  you  may  break  off  andftiorien 
as  you  pleafe.  The  tirades  in  (ilkandfint 
linen,  require  little  folds,  and  a light  and 
rare  ftiadow  ; and  fo  alfo  fine  drapery  re- 
quires more  and  fliarper  folds  than  coarfe, 
Obferve  the  motion  of  the  wind  and  air 
for  drawing  loofe  apparel  all  one  way; 
and  examine  the  nature  and  difpofitioncf 
light,  efpecially  as  it  has  relation  to  tin 
fun  or  any  brighf'body.  Moreover,  tki 
plaits  and  folds  mufthave  their  motionsac- 
cording  as  they  are  managed  by  the  wear- 
er, as  under  the  arm,  and  under  the  knet, 
by  opening  and  ftretching  out  the  arm 
and  leg,  making  always  hard,  ftiff,  and 
grofs  folds,  that  by  their  appearance  llit 
nature  and  quality  of  the  garment  may 
be  known,  fife.  But  mean  motions,  fiich 
as  appear  in  the  folds  of  fluff  and  other 
cloths  of  fine  wool,  may  become  pliable 
to  a perfon’s  limbs,  and  fo  made  not  only 
into  fweet  and  pleafant  folds,  but  may 
follow  the  bare  flefli  very  well,  falling 
pliably  about  the  loins  or  any  other  part. 
In  other  kinds  of  mixt  motions,  called 
turnings  or  crofllngs,  which  are  proper 
unto  damalks,  cloths  of  gold,  (3c,  tire 
folds  croffing  and  breaking  one  another, 
appear  from  the  various  qualities  of  the 
drapery,  and  muft  be  fo  performed,  as  not 
to  favour  of  an  over-affefled  imitatioii, 
without  grace  or  order. 

DRASTIC,  in  phyfic,  an  epithet heftowed 
on  fuch  medicines  as  are  of  prefent  effica- 
cy, and  potent  in  operations ; and  is  com- 
monly applied  to  emetics  and  cathartics, 

DRAVE,  a large  navigable  river,  which, 
taking  its  rife  in  the  archbiftiopric  of 

Saltz- 
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Qnltzburg,  in  Germany,  runs  fouth-eaft 
Teugh  Stiria  5 and  continuing  its  courfe, 
divides  Hungary  from  Sclavonta,  and 
falls  into  the  Danube  at  ElTeck. 
irAUGHT,  or  Draft,  m architec- 
ture, the  figure  of  an  intended  budding, 
dtfcribed  on  paper,  in  v/hich  is  laid  down, 
bv  fcale  and  compalTes,  the  feveral  divi- 
(ions  and  partitions  of  the  apartments, 
rooms,  doors,  palfages,  in  their  due 
nroportion  to  the  whole  budding. 

Itis  cuftomary,  and  alfo  exceedingly  con- 
venient, for  any  perfon,  before  he  begins 
to  erefl  a building,  to  have  defigns  or 
draughts  drawn  upon  paper  or  vellum, 
wherein  the  ichnography  or  ground-plot 
of  every  floor  or  Itory  is  delineated  ; as 
alfo  the  form  or  fafldon  of  each  front, 
with  the  windows,  doors,  ornaments,  in 
an  orthography,  or  upright.  Sometimes 
the  feveral  fronts,  &c.  are  taken  and  re- 
nrefented  in  the  fame  draught,  to  drew 
tlicelFcfl  of  the  whole  building,  which 
is  called  fcenography,  or  perfpefilive.  See 
thearticle  SCENOGRAPHY. 

Dbaught-compasses,  are  fuch  as  have 
moveable  points,  to  draw  fine  draughts 
in  arcliitefture.  See  Compasses. 

Draught,  in  medicine.  See  Potion. 

Draught,  in  painting.  See  the  articles 
Design  and  Drawing. 

Draught,  in  trade,  called  alfo  Cloff  or 
Cl.OUOH,  is  a fmall  allowance  on  weighs 
able  goods,  made  by  the  king  to  the  im- 
porter, or  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer,  that 
the  weight  may  hold  out  when-the  goods 
are  weighed  again. 

The  king  allows  il6  draught  for  goods 
weighing  no  lefs  than  i Cwt.  2.  Il5  for 
goods  weighing  between  i and  a Cwt. 
3 Ih  for  goods  weighing  between  a and 
3 Cwt.  4.  lb  from  3 to  10  Cwt.  7 ft.  from 
10  to  18  Cwt.  9 lb  from  iS  to  30,  or  up- 
wards. 

Draught-hooks,  are  large  liooJis  of  iron, 
fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a cannon-carr  iage, 
two  on  each  fide,  one  near  the  trunnion 
hole,  and  the  other  at  the  train,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  fore  and  hind 
draught-hooks.  Large  guns  have  draught- 
hooks  near  the  middle  tranfum,  to  which 
are  fixed  the  chains  rhat  i'erve  to  keep  the 
lhafts  of  the  limbers  on  a march.  The 
fore  and  hind  hooks  afe  uled  for  drawing 
agon  backwards  or  forwards,  by  men 
with  lirong  ropes,  called  draught-r  opes, 
fixed  to  thefe  books. 

Draught-horse,  in  fanning,  a fort  of 
coarfe  made  horfe,  dellined  tor  tlie  fer- 
vice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In  the  choice 


of  thele  horfes,  for  what  is  called  the 
flow  draught,  they  are  to  be  chofen  of  aa 
ordinary  height ; for  otherwife,  when 
put  into  the  cart,  one  draws  unequally 
with  the  other,  and  the  tall  ones  hang 
upon  the  low  ones.  The  draught  horfe 
fliould  be  large  bodied,  and  ftrong  loined, 
and  of  fuch  a difpofition  as  rather  to  be 
too  dull  than  too  briflc ; and  rather  to 
crave  the  whip,  than  to  draw  more  than 
is  needful.  Mares  are  the  fitteft  for  this 
ufe  for  the  farmer,  as  they  will  be  kept 
cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work,  but  be 
kept  breeding,  and  give  yearly  increafe  of 
a foal  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fit  to  be 
bred  to  the  fame  purpofes.  They  fliould 
have  a good  head,  neck,  breaft,  and 
ftioulders  s for  the  reft  of  the  ftiape,  it  is 
not  of  much  confequence,  only  for  breed- 
ing ; the  mare  fliould  have  a large  heliy ; 
for  the  more  room  a foal  has  in  the  dam, 
the  more  fit  he  will  be  for  that  employ. 
See  the  article  Foal. 

DRAW,  in  the  fea-language.  A fliip  is 
faid  to  draw  fo  much  water,  according  to 
the  number  of  feet  Ihe  finks  into  it;  fo 
that  if  a fliip  fink  into  the  water  eighteen 
feet  perpendicularly,  flie  is  faid  to  draw- 
eighteen  feet  water;  and  according  as  fhe  ' 
draws  more  or  lefs,  flie  is  faid  to  be  of 
more  or  lefs  draught. 

Draw-back,  in  commerce,  certain  ditties, 
either  of  the  cuftoms  or  of  the  exci.'e,  al- 
lowed upon  the  exportation  ol  feme  of 
our  own  manufaffures  ; or  upon  certain 
foreign  merchandize,  that  have  paid  duty- 
on  importation. 

The  oaths  of  the  merchants  impnrling 
and  exporting,  are  required  to  obtain  the 
draw-back  of  foi-eign  goods,  affirming 
the  truth  of  the  officer’s  certificate  of  the 
entry,  and  the  due  payment  of  the  du- 
ties: and  thefe  may  be  made  by  the  agent 
or  hufband  of  any  corpoiauon  or  com- 
pany, or  by  the  known  fervant  of  any 
merchant  ufually  employed  in  making 
Ills  entries,  and  paying  his  cuftoms.  In 
regard  to  foreign  goods  entered  outwai-ds, 
if  lefs  quantity  or  value  be  fraudulently 
fhipped  out  than  is  expreffed  in  the  ex- 
porter’s certificate,  the  goods  therein  men- 
tioned, or  their  value,  are  forfeited,  and 
no  draw-back  to  he  allowed  for  the  fame. 
Foreign  goods  exported  by  certificate,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  di-aw-back,  not  ftiip- 
ped  or  exporte-i,  or  re-landed  in  Great 
Britain,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  diftrefs,  to  fave 
them  from  perifliing,  are  to  lofe  the  bene- 
fit of  the  draw-back,  and  are  forfeited, 
or  tlieir  value,  with  the  vcflbls,  horfes, 
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carriages,  &'c.  employed  in  the  re-land- 
ing thereof ; and  the  perfons  employed 
in  the  re-landing  them,  or  by  whofe  pri- 
vity they  are  re-landed,  or  into  whofe 
hands  they  fliall  knowingly  come,  are  to 
forfeit  double  the  amount  of  the  draw- 
back. Officers  of  the  cultoras  conniving 
at,  or  affilling  in  any  fraud  relating  to 
certificate-goods,  befides  other  penalties, 
are  to  forfeit  their  office,  and  to  fuffer  fix 
months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or 
mainprize  ; as  are  alfo  mailers,  or  perfons 
belonging  to  the  (hips  employed  therein. 
Bonds  given  for  the  exportation  of  cer- 
fificate  goods  to  Ireland,  mufl.  not  be  de- 
livered up,  nor  draw-back  allowed  for 
any  goods,  till  a certificate  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  colleflor  or  comp- 
troller, fsfc.  of  the  cuftoms  be  produced, 
teftifying  the  landing. 

The  computation  ot  what  is  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  of  foreign 
goods,  may  be  feen  under  their  refpcc- 
tive  heads. 

Draw-bridge,  a bridge  made  after  the 
manner  of  a floor;  to  draw  up,  or  let 
'down,  as  occafion  ferves,  before  the  gate 
of  a town  or  caftle.  See  Bridge, 

A draw-bridge  may  be  made  after  feve- 
ral  different  ways,  but  the  moll  common 
are  made  with  plyers,  twice  the  length  of 
the  gate,  and  a foot  in  diameter.  The 
inner  fquare  is  traverfed  with  a crofs, 
which  ferves  for  a counterpoife ; and  the 
chains  which  hang  from  the  extremities 
of  the  plyers  to  Tift  up  or  let  down  the 
bridge,  are  of  iron  orBrafs. 

In  navigable  rivers  it  is  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  make  the  middle  arch  of  bridges 
with  two  moveable  platforms,  to  be  rail- 
ed occafionally,  in  order  to  let  the  malls 
and  rigging  of  veffels  pafs  through.  This 
kind  of  draw-bridge  is  reprefented  in 
plate  LXXVIII.  where  A B is  the  width 
of  the  middle  arch;  ALandBL,  the 
two  piers  that  fupport  the  draw-bridge 
N O,  one  of  the  platforms  of  which  is 
raifed  and  the  other  let  down,  having 
the  beam  P (i__for  its  plyer.  To  N O are 
fufpended  two  moveable  braces  E H,  EH, 
which  celling  on  the  fupport  E,  prefs 
againll  the  bracket  M,  and  thereby  . 
llrengthen  the  draw-bridge.  Thefe  braces 
are  condufled  to  the  reft  by  means  of  the 
weight  S,  pulling  the  chain  SEE. 

Draw-gear,  denotes  any  kind  of  harnefs 
for  draught  horfes. 

DRAWER  of  a bill  of  exchange,  the  per- 
fon  who  draws  the  bill  upon  his  corref- 
pondent.  See  Bill  and  Exchange. 
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DRAWING,  in  general,  denotes  the  aaij.. 
of  pulling  out,  or  hauling  along:",/ 
we  read  of  tooth-drawing,  wire-drawin 
ISc,  See  Tooth-drawing,  " 
Drawing,  the  art  of  reprefentingthean, 
pearances  ofobjefls  by  imitation,  or  coni 
ing  without  the  alTill.mce  of  mathem! 
tical  rules. 

Thegeneral  precepts  for  drawing,  are,j 
follow.  I.  Begin  with  pluic. 
figures,  as  lines,  angles,  trir.rc'  ' . noj", 
gons,  arches,  circles,  ovals  ■ .-fljj] 

ders,  and  the  like,  being  the  fc 
all  other  proportions.  The  cirri- i,  of 
in  the  feveral  orbicular  forms,  sihefun 
moon,  globes,  £fc.  the  oval  in  givin-, 
juft  proportion  to  the  face  and  inoiii!,' 
and  the  fquare  confines  a piflufe  youaie 
to  copy,  &c.  the,  triangle  is  of  uii  ij 
drawing  a fide  or  half  face  ; angle;  anj 
arches  in  perfpeflive,  and  the  polygon  ia 
ground  plots,  fortifications,  &c.  the  cost 
in  fpires,  fteeples,  tops  of  towers,  £->, 
the  cylinder,  in  columns,  pillars,  pilaf. 
lers,  &c.  See  the  article  Perspective, 
2.  Having  brought  your  hand  to  befit 
and  ready  in  general  proportions,  accuf- 
tom  yourfelf  to  give  every  objefl  its  due 
fliade,  according  to  its  concavity  or  con- 
vexity, . and  to  elevate  or  deprefs  the 
fame,  as  the  objeft  appears  either  neartr 
or  farther  off  the  light.  See  the  ai  tides 
Proportion, Design,  and  Shade, 

5.  The  fecond  praflice  ot  drawing,  con- 
Cfts  in  forming  fruits,  as  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  fsfe.  with  their  leaves ; the  imi- 
tation of  flowers,  as  rofes,  tulips,  carna- 
tions, Gfc.  herbs,  trees,  (Sc.  of  different 
kinds. 

4.  The  third,  in  the  imitation  of  beafe, 
fowls,  fifhes,  (Sc. 

j.  The  fourth  praflice  of  drawing  con- 
fifts  in  the  imitation  of  the  body  of  man, 
with  all  its  lineaments,  as  head,  nofe, 
eyes,  ears,  cheeks,  arms,  and  lhadows, 
all  exaftly  proportioned,  both  to  the 
whole,  and  lo  one  another. 

6.  The  fifth  is  in  the  drapery,  in  the  imi- 
tation of  cloathing,  and  artificially  fetting 
off  the  outward  coverings,  habit,  and  or- 
naments of  the  body,  either  of  cloth,  Huff, 
filk,  or  linen,  in  their  natural  and  proper 
folds.  See  Drapery, 

7.  In  drawing  of  all  the  forms  before- 
mentioned,  it  is  requifite  to  be  firft  per- 
fe£l  in  the  laying  down  the  exafl  pro- 

, portion  ; fecondly,  in  the  general  or  out- 
ward lines,  before  you  proceed  to  fha- 
dowing,  or  trimming  the  work  within. 

5,  Id  mixed  and  uBcertain  forms,  where 
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tbe  circle,  fqu.re.efr.  will  be  of  no  ufe, 

but  only  in  the  idea  thereof  m yonr  own 
fr. cy,  as  horfes,  oxen,  and  the  like,  you 
L„/do  it  by  judgment  and  fo  gam  the 
L.  proportions  by  affiduons  praaice.: 
u“s.  having  the  ihtfpe  of  ‘he  th.ng  m 
niind,  firft  draw  it  rudely  with  a 
cod  : thdn,  with  more  exaanefs,  with  a 
lebd  or  pencil ; then  perufe  it  well,  and 
ir,end  it  in  thofe  parts  you  have  erred  in, 
accordinir  to  the  idea  you  carry  m your 
pii;,!.  When  it  is  mended  by  your  own 
iudfT.H’nt,  compare  it  vyith  Ibme  good 
pattm.  of  the  fame  kind,  and  amend  tt  .. 

by  d.at.  . 

0 Having  good  copies  to  draw  arter, 

I'  ai'ii  to  reduce  them  to  other  proportions, 
ciibrr  Jaiger  or  fmaller  ; and  this  by  fre- 
quec:  pruaice.  _ _ 

10.  Let  a perfeaion  in  drawing  be  at-, 
tained  iiy  diligent  exeicife,  and  the  in™ 
ftruflion  of  a good  mailer,  before  there 
beany  attempts  as  to  colouring  _ and 
painting ; for  the  former  being  attained, 
the  reft  will  be  eafily  underftood,  and 
gained  by  frequent  praaice. 

Particular  ohfer-vations  •with  regard  to 
Drawing,  are  as  follow,  i.  If  you 
draw  after  a print  or  piaure,  place  it 
in  fuch  a light,  that  the  glofs  of  the 
colours  may  not  interrupt  your  light, 
and  that  the  light  and  your  eye  may 
equally  and  obliquely  fall  upon  the  piece, 
which  Ihould  be  placed  at  fuch  a dif- 
tance,  that,  upon  opening  your  eye,  you 
may  view  it  at  once : the  larger  the  pic- 
ture is,,  the  greater  diftance  off  it  (liould 
be  placed  : it  fliould  alfo  be  right  before 
you,  and  a little  reclining. 

4,  Draw  your  out-lines  at  firft  very 
faint,  and  with  a coal  ; and  let  them 
be  drawn  agreeable  to  the  pattern,  before 
you  begin  to  fliadow  any  part  of  it. 
When  you  have  drawn  one  feature,  it 
lliould,  in  fome  meafure,  be  a direfilion 
for  you  to  draw  the  other,  by  obferving 
the  diftance  from  that  to  the  next  feature  ; 
making  a fmall  mark  at  the  place  with 
your  coal,  then  draw  it,  and  fo  to  the 
next,  till  you  have  drawn  the  whole 
figure. 

5.  Then  obferve  the  middle  of  the  pic- 
ture you  would  copy,  and  touch  upon 
the  paper  with  the  point  of  your  coal  : 
afterwards,  obferve  the  more  confpicuous 
and  uppermoft  figures,  if  there  are  more 
than  one,  which  you  are  to  touch  lightly 
in  their  proper  places  : thus  running  over 
the  whole  draught,  you  will  fee,  as  it 
were,  the  Ikeleton  of  the  piece  to  draw. 


4.  Having  made  out  thefe  Iketches,  view 
them  diligently,  if  they  anfwer  your  pat- 
tern or  not;  for  the  geftures  of  fhe  life 
ought  to  fliew  themlelves  eminently  in 
the  firft  and  rudeft  draughts  thereof; 
correft  and  mend  whatever  you  perceive 
amifs,  adding  and  diminifliing  as  it  va- 
ries from  the  pattern  ; by  which  method 
it  will  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  thp 
life. 

5.  Obferve  the  diftance  of  one  limb,  joint, 
or  mufcle,  from  another,  and  the  fame 
in  all  other  accidents  of  the  figure,  their 
length,  breadth,  turning.s,  &c.  lhadow 
next  to  ihe  light  very  faintly  ; and  where 
you  fee  bold  and  free  touches,  be  not 
timorous  in  exprefling  the  fame.  In  draw- 
ing a head, by  the  life,  or  otherwife,  take 
care  to  place  the  features  exadlly  right 
upon  the  crofs  lines,  whether  it  be  a full 
face,  or  three  quarter  face.  In  fore- 
fliortening  you  mull  make  the  crofs  lines 
to  fly  upwards,  where  they  look  upwards; 
but  where  the  afpefl  is  downwards,  they 
mull  be  made  downwards,  in  a circular 
manner.  Having  drawn  the  out-lines 
true,  with  a coal,  you  are  to  proceed  to 
trace  the  fame  lines  again  with  a pen,  In- 
dian ink,  &c,  drawing  them  with  more 
exafilnefs,  and  by  imitating  all  the  hatches 
with  their  exa£l  diftances  one  from  ano- 
ther, their  crofllngs,  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, with  more  boldnefs  and  freedom 
perfeft  your  defign. 

6.  In  drawing  after  a naked  body,  all 
the  mufcles  are  not  to  be  fo  plainly  ex- 
preffed  as  in  anatomical  figures ; but 
that  fide  whofe  parts  are  moll  apparent, 
and  of  fignification  in  the  performance  of 
any  aflion,  mull  be  made  to  appear  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  force  of  that 
afilion. 

7.  In  drawing  young  perfons,  the  muf- 
cles mull  not  appear  manifeftly  fo  hard, 
as  in  elder  and  full  grown  perfons  : the 
fame  is  to  be  obferved  as  to  fat  and  flelhy 
perfons,  and  fuch  as  are  very  delicate  and 
beautiful ; and  in  women,  fcarce  any 
mufcles  at  all  are  to  be  exprelfed,  or  but 
very  little,  unleft  it  be  in  fome  very  ter-, 
rible  afilion,  and  then  too  they  are  to  be 
reprefented  very  faintly  ; the  like  is  alfo 
to  be  obferved  as  to  little  children. 

8.  The  motion  of  the  whole  body  mull: 
be  coniidered  in  drawing  of  the  mufcles  ; 
as  in  the  riling  and  falling  of  the  arms, 
the  mufcles  of  the  breall  do  appear  more 
or  left ; the  hips  do  the  like  according  as 
they  are  bent  outward  or  inward  ; and  it 
is  ths  fams  chiefly  in  the  fhoulders,  fides, 
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anil  necfc,  according  to  the  feveral  aflions 
of  the  body. 

g.  The  proportion  of  the  figure  ought 
to  be  multiplied  by  degrees,  in  propor- 
tion of  one  to  two,  three,  four,  &c.  for 
herein  the  chief  fkill  confifts  : the  dia- 
meter of  the  biggeft  place,  between,  the 
knee  and  the  foot,  is  double  to  the  leaft, 
and  the  largell  part  of  the  thigh,  triple. 

Drawing  medicines,  thofe  more  ufually 
called  epifpaftics  and  ripeners.  See  the 
articles  Epsipastic  and  Ripeners, 

Drawing  of  a bill  of  exchange.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Drawer  and  Bill, 

Drawing,  among  fportfmen,  the  beating 
the  bulhes  after  a fox. 

Drawing  amifs,  is  faid  of  the  hounds  or 
beagles,  when  they  hit  the  fcent  of  their 
chace  contrary,  fo  as  to  purfue  it  up 
the  wind,  when  they  fliould  have  done  it 
down. 

Drawing  on  the  flot,  is  when  the  hounds 
touch  the  fcent,  and  draw  on  till  they  hit 
on  the  fame  fcent. 

Drawing  a call,  among  bowlers,  is  win- 
ning the  end,  without  ttirring  the  bowl  or 
block.  • 

E/«i?-DraW!NG,  among  taylors,  the  art  of 
fowing  up  button-holes,  or  any  rents  in 
cloth,  in  fo  nice  a manner,  as  that  they 
cannot  be  difcovered  from  the  entire  part 
of  the  cloth. 

DRAY,  a kind  of  cart  ufed  by  brewers, 
for  carrying  barrels  of  beer  or  ale  ; alfo 
a Hedge  drawn  without  wheels. 

Dray,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  fquirrel- 
nefts,  built  in  the  tops  of  trees. 

DRAYTON,  a market-town  of  Shrop- 
Ihire,  fourteen  miles  north-eaftof  Shrewf- 
bury. 

DREAMS.  According  to  Wolfius  every 
dream  takes  its  rife  from  fome  fenfation, 
and  is  continued  by  the  fucceflion  of 
phantafms  in  the  mind.  His  reafons  are, 
that  when  we  dream  we  imagine  fome- 
thing,  or  the  mind  produces  phantafms  ; 
but  no  phantafm  can  arife  in  the  mind, 
without  a previous  fenfation  : hence  nei- 
ther can  a dream  arife, without  fome  pre- 
vious fenfation.  He  obferves  farther,  that 
though  it  be  certain  a priori,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  imagination,  that  dreams  muft 
begin  by  fome  fenfation,  yet  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  confirrn  this  by  experience ; it  be- 
ing often  difficult  to  diftinguifli  thofe 
flight  fenfations,  which  give  rife  to  dreams 
from  phantafms  or  objefls  of  imagina- 
tion. Yet  this  is  not  impoffible  in  fome 
cafes,  as  when  the  weak  fenfation  fuffici- 
ent  to  give  rife  to  a dream  gradually  be- 
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comes  ftronger,  fo  as  to  put  an  end  to'i 
as  it  often  happens  in  uneafy  and  pai„f  1 
fenfations. 

The  feries  of  phantafms,  or  obiefl. 
imagination  which  conftitute  a .drp  ' 
feem  to  be  Efficiently  accounted  f"' 
from  the  lawrof  imagination,  orofaff' 
elation  ; though  it  may  be  extremely* 
ficuk  to  aflign  the  caufe  of  every  rainaii 
difference,  not  only  in  different  fubi* 
but  in  the  fame,  at  different  times  aJ 
in  different  circumftances.  We  havei 
eflhy  on  this  fubje£l  by  M.  Formey  i! 
the  Mem.  del' Acad,  de  Berlin,  tom,  'ia 
316.  He  exprefsly  adopts  Wolfins’s  pro. 
pofition  above-mentioned,  that  even 
dream  begins  by  a fenfation,  and  is  con! 
tinned  by  a feries  of  a£ls  of  imagination 
or  of  phantafms:  and  that  the  caufe  of 
this  feries  is  to  be  found  in  the  lawoftlit 
imagination. 

Hence  he  concludes  thofe  dreams  to beti. 
pe!.«iatural,  which  either  do  not  begin  bj 
fenfation,  or  are  not  continued  by  ih 
law  of  the  imagination. 

A learned  author  has  lately  afferted,  thi 
our  dreams  are  prompted  by  feparateim. 
material  beings.  He  contends,  thatibt 
phantafm,  or  what  is  properly  called  tbs 
vifion,  is  not  the  work  of  the  foul  iireif, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  the  effefl  of  medn- 
nical  caufes  j and  therefore  feems  to  con- 
clude, they  muft  be  the  work  of  feparaie 
fpirits  aNing  on  our  minds,  and  giving 
us  ideas  while  we  fleep.  We  multrefa 
to  the  author  of  this  extraordinary  hypo- 
thefts,  for  a farther  account  of  it.  See 
EJfay  on  the  phtenomenon  of  dreamy, 
in  the  sd  vol.  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  fold,  3d  edit.  Lond, 
1745- 

1 Lord  Bacon  laments  that  Arlftotle  drop! 
the  confideration  of  what  he  calls  the  fe. 
cond  art  of  piedidlion  and  imprt(llon,ot 
the  interpretation  of  natural  drearns, 
which,  from  the  agitation  of  the  mind, 
difeovers  the  ftate  and  difpofitions  of  Ika 
body,  as  he  honoured  pliyfiognoiny,  or 
the  firft  of  thefe  arts,  with  an  enquiry, 
though  this  has  indeed  been  done  by 
Hippocrates  ; and  he  obferves-  that  tho’ 
later  ages  have  debafed  thefe  arts  with 
fuperftitious  and  fantaftical  mixtures, yst 
that  when  purged  and  truly  reftored,  tliey 
have  a folid  foundation  in  nature,  anduft 
in  life.  See  Physiognomonics. 
Bacon  further  obferves,  that  the  interpre- 
tation  of  natural  dreams  has  been  rooch 
laboured,  but  mixed  with  numerous  ex- 
travagancies, and  adds  that,  at  prefeab 
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ff  (lands  not  upon  its  beft  foundation, 
which  is,  that  where  the  fame  thing  hap-, 
pens  from  an  Internal  caufe,  as  alio  ufu- 


lly  happens  from 


an  external  one,  there 
(he  exteTnai  aaion  paffes  into  a dream. 
Thus  the  (loinach  may  be  opprelfed  by  a 
grofs  internal  vapour,  as  well  as  by  an  ex- 
ternal weight,  whence  thole  that  have  the 
jieht-mare  dream  that  a weight  is  laid 
upon  them,  with  a great  concurrence  of 
circumftances  : fo  again  the  vifcera  being 
eqiiallv  tolfedby  the  agitation  of  the  waves 
atfea,as  by  a colleftion  of  wind  in  the  hy- 
pochondria; hence  melancholy  perfons 
frequently  dream  of  failing  and  tolling 
upon  the  waters ; and  inftances  of  this 
kind  are  numerous. 

The  phyficians  who  have  accurately  exa- 
mined the  (late  of  their  patients  in  every 
particular  circumftance,  have  not  omitted 
at  times,  to  enquire  into  their  dreams  in 
thofe  hours  of  (leepwhicH  their  ill  (late  al- 
lows them  ; and  partly  from  experience, 
partly  from  reafon  and  analogy,  have 
found  that  there  are  many  prefages  of  di- 
feafes  to  come,  and  many  indications  of 
fuch  as  are  prefent,  but  unperceived,  at 
leaft  not  feen  in  their  full  extent,  to  be 
had  from  what  the  fenfes  fuffer  in  dreams. 
Indeed  if  dreams  are  different  from  what 
might  be  cxpedled  from  the  bulinefs  of  the 
day,  or  the  turn  of  thought  before,  they 
may  always  be  looked  upon  as  ligns  of  a 
more  or  lei's  diftempered  ftateof  body,  and 
the  true  condition  of  that  ftate  may  often 
bebetter  learned  from  them,  than  from  any 
other  means.  What  has  been  obferved 
by  phyftcians  in  regard  to  the  prognoftics 
from  dreams,  may  be  fummed  up  in  the 
following  manner  ; to  dream  of  fire  indi- 
cates a redundance  of  yellow  bile : to 
dream  of  fogs  or  fmoak  indicates  a predo- 
minancy of  black  bile  ; to  dream  of  feeing 
a fall  of  rain  or  fnow,  or  a great  quantity 
of  ice,  fliews  that  there  is  a redundance  of 
phlegm  in  the  body  ; he  who  fancies  him- 
i'elf  converfant  among  ftinks,  may  be  af- 
fured  that  he  harbours  fome  putrid  matter 
in  his  body;  to  have  red  things  reprefented 
before  you  in  fleep,  denotes  a redundance 
of  blood  ; if  the  patient  dreams  of  feeing 
thefun,  moouj  and  liars,  hurry  on  with 
prodigious  fwiftnefs,  it  indicates  ati  ap- 
proaching delirium  ; to  dream  of  a tur- 
bid fea,  indicates  diforders  of  the  belly  ; 
and  to  dream  of  feeing  the  darth  over- 
flowed with  water,  or  of  being  irnmerged 
in  a pond  or  river,  indicates  a redundance 
of  watery  humours  in  the  body  ; to  dream 
of  feeing  the  earth  blirnt  or  parched  up, 
Voi„  II, 


a fign  of  great  heat  and  driirefs  ; ihe  ap 
peararice  cif  monflers  and  frightful  ene- 
mies, indicates  deliriums  in'difeafes  ; and 
to  dream  often  of  being  thrown  dowti 
frorh  fome  very  high  place,  threatens  an 
approaching  vertigo;  or  fome  other  dlfor- 
cler  of  the  head,  as  ah  epilepfy;  dpOplexy, 
or  the  like.  Thefe  arid  a great  nian)f 
others  are  the  obfervafions  of  Hippocrates 
on  the  dreams  of  his  patients.  From 
thofe  and  from  fome  farther  affiftancesj 
Lomnlus  has  carried  the  fubjefl  to  a very 
great  length,  arid  given  many  rules  of 
judging  from  them. 

dredge,  orDkEo,  among  farmers,  de- 
notes oats  and  barley  mingled  together. 

DREDGERS;  the  terrn  ul’eci  in  the  admi- 
ralty-court for  the  oyfter-fifliers'.  , 

DREIN,  in  the  military  art,  a trench  madd 
to  draw  the  water  out  of  a moat,  which  it 
afterwards  filled  with  hurdles  and  earth, 
or  with  fafcines,  or  bundles  of  rullies  anci 
planks,  to  facilitate  the  paffage  over  the 
mud.  See  the  article  Trenches. 

DRENCH,  among  farriers,  a phyfifal  po- 
tion for  horfes.  The  ingredients  for  this 
purpofe  are  to  be  beat  coarfely,  and  ei- 
ther mingled  with  a decodlioh,  or  with 
wine.  Then  let  all  infiife  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  give  it  to  the  hoiTe 
with  a horn,  after  he  has  been  tied  up  two 
hours  to  the  rack. 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  upper  Saxony, 
in  Germany,  fitiiated  on  the  river  Elbe, 
fixty-  five  irilles  north  - weft  of  Pragbe,  and 
eighty-five  fouth  of  Berlin  : eaft  long. 
13°  36',  north  lat.  51°. 

It  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  tdwns 
in  Germany,  and  is  the  ufiial  refidence  of 
the  eleflor  of  Saxony. 

DRESSING  of  hemp . and  Jlax , See  the 
articles  Hemp  and  Flax. 

Dressing  of  hope.  See  the  article  Hop. 

Dressing  of  meats,  that  part  of  cookery 
which  regards  animal  foods,  whether  flefh 
or  fifh. 

Dressing  of  ores,  the  breaking  and  pow- 
dering them  in  the  ftamping  mill,  and 
afterwards  wafhing  them  in  a wooden 
trough.  See  Washing  ^'Om. 

Dressing,  in  fiirgefy,  the  treatment  of  a 
wound  or  any  difordered  part.  The  ap- 
paratus of  drelfing  confifts  of  doffils,  tents, 
plaflers,  compreiTes,  bandages,  bands,  li- 
gatures, and  firings.  See  the  articles 
WbuNii,  Dossil,  Tent,  PtASTER, 
&c, 

DREUX,  a tovyh  of  Orleanois,  in  France, 
feventeen  miles  north  of  Chartres,  and 
thirty -five  weft  of  Paris, 
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DRIFT  of  theforeji,  is  an  exaft  ciew  and 
examination  taken  at  certain  times  to 
know  what  beads  are  there  ; in  order 
that  none  may  come  on  theforeft  but  fuch 
as  have  right ; and  that  the  foreft  be  not 
overcharged  with  beads. 

DrifT)  in  mining,  a palTage  cut  out  under 
the- earth,  betwixt  Chaft  and  ihatt,  or  turn 
and  turn  ; or  a paffage  or  way,  wrought 
under  the  earth,  to  the  end  of  a meet  of 
ground,  or  part  of  a meet. 

Drift  sail,  a fail  ufed  under  water, 
veered  out  right  a head  by  Iheet-^,  as  other 
fails  are.  It  lerves  to  keep  the  fhip’s  head 
right  upon  the  fea  in  a dorm,  and  to  hin- 
der her  driving  too  fad  in  a current. 

DRILL,  in  mechanics,  a fmall  indrument 
for  making  fuch  holes  as  punches  will 
not  conveniently  ferve  for.  Drills  are  of 
various  fizes,  and  are  chiefly  tiled  by 
fmiths  and  turners. 

Drill,  or  Drill-  box,  a name  given  to 
an  indiument  for  (owing  land  in  the  new 
method  of  horCe-hoeing  hufbandry.  It 
plants  the  corn  in  rows,  makes  ihe  chan- 
nels, lows  the  feeds  in  them,  and  covers 
them  with  earth  when  (own  ; and  all 
this  at  the  fame  lime,  and  wiih  great  ex- 
pedition. The  principal  paits  are  the 
feed  box, .the  hopper,  the  pUiugh  and  its 
harrow,  of  all  which  the  f'eeil  Itox  is  the 
chief.  It  raeaCures,  or  rather  numbers, 
out  the  feeds  which  it  i;eceives  fiom  the 
hooper,  and  is  (br  this  purpole  as  an  arti- 
ficial hand  ; but  it  delivers  out  the  feed 
much  more  eejuaily  than  can  be  done  by  a 
natural  hand.  See  the  article  Plough. 
Whoever  is  defirous  of  knowing  more 
intimately  the  whole  apparatus  tor  this 
method  of  (bwmg,  may  fee  it  fully  de- 
(crihed,  and  ilUidrated  with  figures,  by 
Tull,  'mWto  Horfe-hoeing  huJbanJry. 

DRINK,  a part  of  our  ordinary  food  in  a 
liquid  form,  ferving  to  dilute  and  moirten 
the  dry  meat.  See  the  article  Diet . 
The  drinks  in  different  countries  are  dif- 
ferent. The  con\mon  drink  in  England 
is  either  water,  malt  liquor,  wine,  or 
mixtures  of  theie. 

The  fiifl;  drinks  of  mankind  were  cer- 
tainly water  and  milk,  but  the  love  of 
luxury  and  debauchery  foon  introduced 
the  art  of  preparing  intoxicating  and  ine- 
briating drinks  out  cf  vegetables.  The 
vine  gave  thefirft  of  thefe  liquors  ; after 
this, "wheat,  bailey,  millet,  bats,  rice, 
apples,  pears,  and  pomegranates;  and 
after  tliofe  the  juices  drained  Irom  the 
pine,  fyeamore,  and  maple,  were  brought 


to  this  ufe : in  latter  times,  roots,  be 
ries,  and  the  pith  of  the  fugar-canej  li,Jj 
been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
Honey  alfo  is  in  fome  repute,  and  beforl 
the  ufe  of  the  things  above-mentioned 
the  vinous  liquor  made  of  honey  ajj 
water,  was  in  the  very  higheft  eftimation 
It  is  acknowledged  by  many  phyriciajj' 
that  among  the  flrong  drinks,  wlneisthj 
moft  pernicious  ; and  that  good  water 
milk,  beer,  and  cyder,  are  greatly  prel 
ferable  to  it ; none  of  them  bringing  jj 
the  variety  of  diforders  to  which  imnio. 
derate  wine-drinkers  are  fubjeft, 
decay  of  fight,  trembling  of  the  liinl,; 

' 

Of  all  di'inks,  water  is  the  leaftSaia. 
lent,  becaufe  the  unelaftic  air  lodged  ij 
it,  cannot  be  extricated  by  the  heat  of  tie 
body,  fo  as  to  become  elaftic.  TliemoS 
flatulent  of  all  drinks,  ape  thefe  taken 
in  the  a£l  of  fermentation ; as  for  ex- 
ample,  the  ale  which  is  clofe  (hutupin 
very  flrong  bottles,  and  flies  out  isitk 
the  greateft  force  upon  opening  them- 
for  by  an  imprudent  ufe  of  fucli,  tlie 
moft  fevere  colic,  iliac  pafiion,  and  cholera 
morbus,  frequently  enfue.  Next  to  theft 
come  fuch  drinks  as  have  not  yet  ferment, 
ed,  but  are  foon  fet  to  work  by  the  heat 
of  she  body  ; as  for  example,  muft,ne» 
wine,  or  ale,  vvherein  no  bitter  lietlt!, 
fuch  as  hops,  wormwood,  &c.  have  been 
boiled  as  a prefervative. 

Dr.  Sryan  Rohinfan  thinks  that  the  pro. 
portion  of  meat  to  drink,  ought  to  he 
fuch  as  (hall  make  perfpiration  and  urint 
nearly  equal  at  all  (eafons  of  the  year.. 

DRIP,  in  aixhiteflure.  See  Larmier, 
Drips  are  ufed  iii  building  for  a certain 
kind  of  fteps  made  on  flat  roofs  to  walk 
upon,  a way  of  building  much  ufed  in 
Italy,  where  the  roof  is  not  made  quite 
flat,  but  a little  railed  in  the  niiddlt, 
with  drips  or  fteps  lying  a little  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  See  the  article  Roof. 

DRIVERS,  among  fportfmen,  a machine 
for  driving  phealant. powts,  confillingof 
good  (Irong  ozier-wands,  fuch  as  the 
balket- makers  ufe;  thefe  are  to  be  fet 
in  a handle,  and  twifted  or  bound  with 
iinall  oziers  in  two  or  three  places. 
With  this  inftrumenf,  the  fportfinan 
drives  whole  eyes  of  young  powts  itilo 
his  nets.  See  the  next  article. 

DRIVING,  among  fportfmen,  a method 
of  taking  pheafant-powts.  It  is  thus; 
the  fportiman  finds  out  the  haunts  of 
thefe  birds  ; and  having  fixed  his  nt's 

there, 
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there,  he  calls  them  together  by  a phea- 
L-call,  imitating  the  voice  of  the  dam  : 
‘fter  this  he  makes  a noife  with  his  driver, 
which  will  make  them  run  a little  way 
forward  in  a cluder ; and  this  he  is  to 
repeat  till  he  has  made  fure  of  them, 
which  an  expert  fportfman  never  fails  to 
jo  by  driving  them  into  his  nets; 
Driving,  in  metallurgy,  is  faid  offilver, 
when  in  the  operation  of  refining,  the 
lead  being  burnt  away,  the  remaining 
copper  riles  upon  its  furface  in  red  fiery 
bubbles.  See  the  article  Silver. 

Driving,  in  the  fea  language,  is  faid  of  a 
(hip  when  an  anchor  being  let  fall  will 
pot  hold  her  fall:,  nor  prevent  her  failing 
away  with  the  tide  or  wind.  The  belt 
help  in  this  cafe  is  to  let  fall  more  an- 
chors, or  to  veer  out  more  cable  ; for 
the  more  cable  (lie  has  out,  the  fafer  (he 
rides.  When  a fliip  is  a-hull  or  a-try, 
they  fay  (he  drives  to  leeward. 
DRIVU-bolts,  in  (liip-building.  See  the 
article  Bolt, 

PROCK,  in  hulbandry,  the  upright  piece 
of  timber  on  the  right  fide  of  a plough’s 
tail,  to  which  is  fixed  the  earth-board. 
See  the  article  Plough. 

DROGHEDA,  a port-town  of  Ireland, 
twenty  three  miles  north  of  Dublin. 
droit,  jus,  fignifies  right  or  law,  of 
which  (brae  diftinguilh  fix  kinds,  i . Jus 
recuperandi,  right  of  recovery,  a.  Jus 
eiitrandi,  right  of  entering.  3.  Jus  ha- 
bendi,  right  of  having.  4.  Jus  retinendi, 
right  of  retaining.  5.  Jus  percipiendi, 
right  of  receiving.  6.  Jus  poflidendi, 
right  of  polfelTing.-  See  the  articles  En- 
try, Possession,  and  Recovery. 
Droit  is  alfo  the  higheft  writ  of  all  other 
real  writs,  and  takes  its  name  of  a writ  of 
right,  from  the  greateft  regard  being 
(hewn  to  it ; and  as  it  has  the  moft  al- 
lured and  final  judgment.  There  are 
feveral  forts  of  thefe  writs  u.Ced  in  our 
law,  as  droit  de  avowfon,  droit  de  dower, 
droit  de  garde,  droit  patent,  droit  rati- 
onabili  parte,  and  droit  fur  difclaimer. 
See  the  article  Recto. 

DROITWICH,  a borough  fix  miles  north 
of  Worcefter,  which  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  M ' 

DROMEDART,  dromedarius,  a large  ani- 
mal of  the  camel  kind,  with  only  one 
bunch  on  its  back,  it  is  taller  than  the 
horfe,  and  has  a much  longer  and- llen- 
derer  neck  : its  ears  are  Ihort,  and  the 
upper  lip  is  divided  in  the  manner  of  that 
oi  the  hare  : It  is  a native  of  Afia,  and 


more  ufed  for  riding  on,  than  for  carry, 
ing  heavy  loads.  See  plate  LXXIX.  fig.  4. 

DRONE,  in  the  Ififtory  of  infifls,  a kind 
of  bee,  larger  than  the  common  working 
or  honey-bees  : it  is  fo  called  from  its 
idlenefs,  as  never  going  abroad  to  colledl 
either  honey  or  wax.  See  Bee. 

The  number  of  thefe  drories  in  a hive  Is 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  feafon  and 
age  of  tire  fwarm.  In  a full  hive,  they 
fometimes  amount  to  five  or  fix  hundred, 
or  even  a thoufand. 

Drone-fly,  a two-winged  infedt,  ex- 
tremely like  the  common  drone- bee, 
whence  alfo  the  name. 

DROPAX,  an  external  inedicirre  ul’ed  by 
the  antients  for  inducing  a rednefs  upon 
a part,  and  alfo  for  taking  off  the  hairs 
from  the  body.  It  was  either  fimple  or 
compound.  The  fimple  confifts  of  pitch 
and  waxi,  The  compound  dropax,  be- 
fides  pitch  and  wax,  admits  pepper,  bi- 
tumen, rofemary-feed,  and  euphorbium. 
It  was  ufed  in  the  form  of  a plafter,  or 
cataplafm. 

DROPPING,  or  Dripping,  among  fal- 
coners, is  faid  of  a hawk  which  mutes 
diiedlly  downwards  in  feveral  drops,  not 
yerking  her  dung  ftraight  forwards. 

DROPS,  in  architeflure,  an  ornament  in 
the  doric  entablature  reprefenting  drops, 
or  little  bells  immediately  under  the  tri- 
glyphs. 

Drops,  in  meteorology,  finall  .'pherical 
bodies  which  the  particles  of  fluids  fpon- 
taneoully  form  themfelves  into,  when  let 
fall  from  any  height.  This  fpheiical 
figure,  the  newtonian  philofophers  de- 
nionltrate  to  be  the  effedl  of  corpufculac 
attraflion,  for  confidering  that  the  at.- 
traiSlive  foVce  of  one  fingle  particle  of  a 
fluid  is  equally  exerted  to  an  equal  dif- 
tance,  it  mult  follow  that  other  fluid 
particles  are  on  every  fide  drawn  to  it, 
and  will  therefore  take  their  places  at  an 
equal  diftahce  from  it,  and  confequently 
form  a round  fupefficies.  See  the  articles 
Attraction,  Fluid,  and  Rain. 

Drops,  in  medicine,  a liquid  remedy,  the 
dofe  ot  which  is  eltimated  by  a certain 
number  of  drops. 

Drops  of /i/e,  a tindture  pro- 

duced from  opium,  englifh  faffron,  rudia 
caftor,  cochineal,  and  Virginia-fnake-' 
root,  nutmegs,  zedoary,  and  camphire, 
with  the  tiniflure  of  antimony.  This 
medicine,  though  not  commonly  met 
with,  is  accounted  one  of  the  belt  pre- 
parations  of  the  kind.  It  promotes 
6 L a fweal 
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twefit  very  much,  and  is  wonderfully 
carminative.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to 
forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  drops, 

^ngl'{Pi  Drops,  giUtee  anglicams,  a name 
given  to  a chemical  preparation  elleemed 
of  great  virtue  againft  vapours,  and  le- 
thargic affeflions,  and  purchafed  at 
5000 1.  by  king  Charles  II,  from  the 
inventor  Dr.  Goddard.  The  medicine 
appeared  to  be  only  a fpirit  drawn  by 
the  retort  from  raw  filk,  and  afterwards 
refilified  with  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  any 
other  elTential  oil,  and  was  in  reality  no 
better  than  the  common  fal  volatile  ole- 
ofum,  or  any  of  the  volatile  fpirits  im- 
preanated  with  an  efl'ential  oil,  except 
that  it  was  lefs  difagreeable  than  any  of 
them  to  the  talle, 

PROPSY,  in  medicine,  an  un- 

natural colledtion  of  watry  humours  in 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Dropfies  are  of  various  kinds,  but  thofe 
mod  cpmmon  are  the  anafarca,  afcites, 
and  tympanites.  See  the  article  Ana- 
sarca, 

Among  the  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes  may 
fre  reckoned  a family  or  conftitutional 
difpofition  thereto  ; a hafty  drinking  cold 
water  in  too  large  quantities  ; a ftoppage 
of  the  natural  difcharges  of  perfpiratibn 
and  urine  ; a lienterious  diforder  of  long 
continuance  i all  obftinate  obftruftions 
of  the  vifcera ; the  jaundice,  diarrhoea, 
clyfentery,  coeliac  pafiion,  and  gout  j 
drinking  lharp,  fermented,  and  fpiritupus 
liquors  ; and  the  like. 

As  to  the  fymptoms,  the  feet  and  legs 
firft  Iwell  ; and  when  thefe  are  diltended 
to  the  utinoft,  the  waters  rufh  into  the 
abdomen,  and  caufe  It  to  fwell  by  little 
and  little,  till  at  length  the  more  noble 
yifcera  are  affefled  thereby,  and  the 
patient  is  foon  overwhelmed  with  the 
deluge.  In  proportion  as  the  difeafed 
parts  increafe  in  bulk,  the  reft  fall  away  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  other  'fymptoms  grow 
tiiore  intolerable. 

When  the  abdomen  is  fwelled,  it  will 
yefound  when  ftruck,  if  the  difeafe  be  a 
tympany;  and  if  an  alettes,  the  noife  of 
the  fluifluating  waters  is  heard.  Befides 
thefe  I’ymptpms,  the  patient  is  alfo  af- 
Jliflrd  with  a heavjnefs,  llupor,  coftive- 
nefs,  and  at  length  with  a flow  fever. 
The  waters  too,  affer  being  long  pent 
pp  in  a clofe  place,  grow  acrimonious  ; 
and  hence  ulcers,  gangrenes,  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  a mortification  of  the  vifcera, 
^nd  death. 


In  the  anafarca,  as  well  as  in  the 
advanced  ftages  of  a dropfy,  the  chief 
indicatidns  of  cure,  are  to  reftore  the 
humours  to  their  natural  fluidiiy,  jj 
vigorate  the  languid  circulation,  bracj 
up  and  ftrengthen  the  relaxed  folidj 
promote  the  fecretions,  and  carry  olftlie 
redundant  ftagnating  juices.  To  thii 
purpole,  draftic  purges,  fteel-medicines 
abforbents,  detergents,  and  ftomachics’ 
are  recommended.  A brilk  purge  lliould 
be  taken  early  every  morning,  or  evert 
other  day,  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  till  the  fwelling  of  the  patij 
affefiled  abate. 

Elaterium,  and antimonial  wine,  arefaid 
to  be  excellent  for  dropfical  patients,  who 
are  not  eafily  purged  ; two  grains  of  the 
former  being  a proper  dofe  for  moft  con. 
ftitutions  ; and  of  the  latter,  or  anti, 
raonial  wine,  a dram  and  a half,  or  two 
drams,  may  be  taken  every  morning: 
this  frees  the  abdomen  from  the  load  of 
waters.  Some  greatly  recommend  Bon. 
tius’s  pills,  the  dofe  of  which  is  from 
half  a fcruple  to  a fcruple.  Mercuriu! 
dulcis,  and  the  juice  of  the  root  of  iris 
paluftris  lutea  are  alfo  recommended  1 
eighty  drops  of  this  laft  may  be  given 
every  hour  in  a little  fyiup  of  buck, 
thorn. 

As  to  cathartics,  the  flow  ones  areratlier 
hurtful  than  beneficial  ; and  therefore, 
the  purge  had  better  be  too  ftrong  than 
too  weak,  that  the  waters  may  be  car- 
ried off  with  as  much  fpeed  as  the  patient's 
ftrengtlv  will  bear.  When  the  patient 
is  of  a very  weakly  conftitution,  it  is 
proper  to  omit  all  purgatives,  and  give 
diuretics,  and  the  lixivial  falts  in  tlieir 
ftead,  efpecially  nitre.  Some  alfo  have 
been  cured  by  a pertinaceous  abllinence 
from  all  liquids,  excepting  a little  rich 
wine. 

When  the  waters  are  by  thefe  means 
carried  off,  the  tone  of  the  debilitated 
vifcera  fhould  be  reftored  by  theufeof 
wines,  tteel,  and  fuch  ftrengtheners  as 
are  greatly  aflringent  ; in  which  cafe, 
purging  mull  he  omitted,  as  alfo  during 
themfe  of  the  lixivial  falts ; but  ftrength- 
, eners  maybe  properly  ufed  with  thefe  lalt. 
For  the  operation  of  tapping  for  the 
dropfy,  called  by  furgeons  paracentefis, 
See  the  article  Paracentesis. 
DROP-WORT,  in  botany,  the  famewith 
filipendula.  See  Filipendula. 

Drop-wort,  the  englilh  name  of 
a plant,  called  by  authors  oepanthe.  See 
the  article  Oenanthe. 

DBOSERA, 
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DROSERA,  sun-dew, inbotany,  a genus 
of  the  pentandria-pentagynia  dais  of 
olants,  with  a funnel-falhioned  flower, 
confifting  of  ^''0  obrufely-ovated  petals  : 
the  fruit  is  an 'unilocular,  fuboval  cap- 
fule,  containing  a great  many  very  fmall 
feeds. 

PflOUGHT,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  air, 
a long  continuance  of  dry  weather. 

Great  droughts  are  often  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  farmer,  unlefs  the  lands 
lie  very  low,  and  are  well  fupplied  with 
water,  or  defended  from  the  fcorching 
heat  of  the  fun  by  tall  inclofures.  See 
the  article  Inclosure, 

The  laft  of  thele  is  always  in  the  far- 
mer’s power,  and  fliould  be  carefully 
provided  by  planting  hedges  in  a proper 
manner,  in  counties  moll  fubjedl  to  fuffer 
by  this  difadvantage.  The  other  is  not 
always  fo  eafy,  but  may  be  managed 
feveral  ways,  as  by  finking  wells  5 but 
thefe,  when  deep,  are  very  expenfive ; or 
by  bringing  the  water  in  pipes,  gutters, 
or  other  conveyances  : and  this  is  eafily 
done  where  there  is  a fpring  or  brook  in 
the  neighbourhood  higher  than  the  lands. 
Pumps,  wheels,  and  fuch  other  engines 
are  alfo  ufed  in  fome  places  to  bring  on 
the  water;  and  in  others,  ponds,  cifterns, 
and  receptacles  are  made  to  take  in  the 
rains  and  winter  floods,  and  retain  the 
water  till  fummer,  when  it  is  wanted. 

The  farmers  of  England  are  very  defici- 
entinthislaftmethodjwhichthey  might  ufe 
to  their  great  beriefit  in  many  places.  In 
Spain  they  have  no  water  in  many  parts 
but  what  they  preferve  in  this  mapnet. 
Andat  Amfterdam  and  Venice  they  have 
whole  cellars  made  into  cifterns,  which 
receive  the  water  that  falls  In  rains,  and 
preferve  it  all  the  year.  Want  of  water 
for  the  cattle  iii  fummer  in  many  places 
might  be  eafily  remedied  by  fome  care  of 
this  kind,  and  many  thoufand  acres  of 
land  made  ufeful,  which  are  now  left  as 
walte,  by  this  means  alone.  It  is  very 
evident  that  this  is  feafible,  becaufe  it  is 
done  in  places  where  there  falls  much  lefs 
rain  annually  than  with  us  ; and  yet  by 
this  the  inhabitants  have  always  frelh 
water  enough  for  the  ufe  of  their  houfes, 
cattle  and  gardens,  none  of  which  ever 
fail. 

drowning,  the  aft  of  fuffbcating,  or 
being  fulFocated,  by  water, 

Naturalifts  and  phyficians  furnifli  us' 
with  divers  well  attefted  inftances  of  fur- 
pnzing  recoveries  of  perfons  drowned. 
It  is  certain  from  repeated  diffeftions 


made  on  perfons  drowned,  that  they 
generally  have  lefs  water  in  their  fto- 
machs,  than  if  they  had  voluntarily  drunk 
a confiderable  quantity  : whence  it  does 
not  feem  expedient  to  hang  the  drowned 
perfon  by  the  heels,  a pofition  that 
mull  prove  uneafy  as  foon  as  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body  fliould  refume  fheir 
ordinary  motion.  In  order  to  know- 
whether  the  perfon  has  fwallowed  too 
much  water,  or  not,  and  to  make  hiiu 
vomit  it  up  if  he  has,  it  is  proper  to  put 
him  in  a tun,  open  at  both  ends,  which 
is  to  be  rolled  in  different  direftions  5 
or  the  bearded  end  of  a feather  fliould 
be  introduced  info  the  oefophagusr 
After  taking  off  the  cloaths  of  the 
drowned  perfon,  we  ought,  with  the 
ulmoft  expedition,  to  flielter  him  from 
the  impreffions  of  the  cold  air,  and  begiti 
to  warm  him  by  wrapping  him  up  with 
cloaths  and  coverings  : to  do  this  more 
effeftually,  he  is  afterwards  to  be  put 
into  a pretty  warm  bed,  applying  alfo 
to  his  body  hot  napkins  and  clothsj  A 
hot  fcorching  fun,  to  which  drowned 
perfons  have  been  expofed,  and  hot 
baths,  have  produced  the  fame  happy 
effefts. 

The  great  intention  to  be  purfued  is,  to 
put  the  folid  parts  of  the  machine  in 
aftion,  that  thus  they  may  reftore  the 
motion  of  the  fluids : in  order  to  this, 
the  drowned  perfon  fliould  be  agitated 
in  various  direftions,  in  a bed,  in  the 
arms  of  perfons  of  fuffrcient  ftrength. 
Spirituous  liquors  fliould  be  poured  into 
his  mouth;  or  warm,  urine  ; and  fome 
perfons  prefcribe  a decoftion  of  pepper 
and  vinegar,  as  a gargarifm  ; we  mud 
alfo  attempt  to  irritate  the  internal  fibres 
of  the  nofe,  either  by  volatile  fpirits, 
and  by  the  liquors  ufed  in  apopleftic  cafes  ; 
or  by  tickling  the  nerves  of  the  noftrils 
with  a bearded  feather,  or  by  blowing 
through  a quill,  fnuff,  or  fome  other 
more  powerful  fternutatory.  One  of  the 
means  frequently  ufed  with  fuccefs,  is  to 
blow  warm  air,  by  means  of  a pipe, 
into  their  mouths  ; ,or  to  introduce  it  by 
a pair  of  bellows  : or,  by  injefting  warm 
clylters,  to  irritate  the  inteftines : the 
fmoke  of  tobacco  conveyed  into  the  in- 
teftines,  by  means  of  a tobacco-pipe,  is 
much  recommended.  Venefeftion  is  by 
no  means  to  be  neglefted  ; and  perhaps 
moftfuccefsfuliy  in  the  jugular  vein  ; and 
when  all  thefe  meafures  prove  unfuccefs- 
ful,  the  laft  recourfe  is  bronchotomy.  . 
See  the  article  Bronchotomy. 

DRUG, 
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DRUG,  a general  term  for  goods  of  the 
diuggift  and  grocery  kinds,  efpecially 
for  thole  ufed  in  medicine  and  dying. 
The  principal  drugs  in  medicine  make 
the  greateft  part  of  the  wholefale  trade 
■in  the  drug-gift  and  fpicery  ways.  Some 
are  produced  in  France,  England,  &c. 
but  the  greateft  part  is  brought  from  the 
Levant,  and  the  Esft  Indies.  The  chief 
drugs  imported  into  this  kingdom,  are 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  being  as  follows, 
alum,  china- root,  camphor,  rhubarb, 
inufk,  vermilion,  Iby  of  japan,  ketchup, 
ilick-lack,  rofam  aloes,  fliell-lack,  borax, 
lapis  lazuli,  galangal,  benjamin,  aquila- 
wood,  gamboge,  putchuck,  or  coftus 
dulcis,  dragons  blood,  cubebs,  carda- 
moms, olibanum,  chengue,  falt-petre, 
aloe-hepatica,  bezoar-  ftone,  lignum  aloes, 
caffia,  goa-ftone,  opium,  unicorn’s  horn, 
civet,  frankincenfe,  tamarinds,  turmeric, 
rock-falt,  faffron,  myrrh,  manna,  renes, 
tacamahac,  ambergreal'e,  dammer,  coyc, 
cowries,  chank,  mix  vomica,  fnake-ftone, 
calTia  lignum,  alfafcctida,  dry  , ginger, 
Jong  pepper,  tyncal,  fago,  lapis  tutiae, 
wornifeed,  galhanum,  gum-elemi,  am- 
moniacum,  tragacanth.  See  the  articles 
Al-um,  China- root,  &c. 

Drugs  for  dying  are  of  two  principal 
forts,  ‘u/a.  .drugs  that  do  not  give  any 
colour  of  thenifelves,  but  prepare  the 
Huff  to  take  the  dye,  or  make  the 
colours  more  lively  and  ttrong  j and  drugs 
that  colour. 

Of  the  firll  fort  are  alum,  tartar,  arfenic, 
realgal,  falt-petre,  nitre,  fal-gem,  fal- 
armoniac,  common  fait,  mineral  fait, 
fait  of  cryftal,  ot  tartar,  agaric,  fpirit 
of  wine,  urine,  pewter,  bran,  ftarch,  S’c. 
Some  of  the  colouring  drugs  are  wood, 
indigo,  fcarlet  wood,  logwood,  ironwood, 
fsfr.  fcarjet  grain,  cochineal,,  madder, 
goats  hair,  greening  weed,  favory,  chim- 
ney-foot. 

There  aie  other  drugs  ufed  in  common 
by  both,'  which  colour  eiilier  faintly,  or 
Very  ninchi  as  the  root,  bark,  and  leaf 
of  the  walnut-tree;  the  rind  of  the  nut, 
gall-nuts,  I’linach,  copperas,  &c. 

Drug  is  tiled  to  iignify  things  of  little 
value  expofcd  to  fale. 

Drug,,  among  fan-makers,  is  a compo- 
fitinn  of  gum  arabic,  and  fome  other 
ingredients  ufed  in  laying  gold  or  filver 

^ leaf  upon  fans ; or,  in  covering  them 
with  either  of  thcfe  metals  in  powder. 
They  ufe  it  alfo  to  pafte  together  the 
papers,  gawzes,  taffeta’s,  and  other  like, 
urattcrs,  uled  by  them  in  their  fans. 


Drug  fignifies  alfo  a fait,  or  cinder  of 
glafs,  ufed  by  fome  in  bleaching  cloth. 
The  ufe  of  this  drug  is  prohibited  in 
France,  as  being  found  corrofive,  de- 
ftruftive  of  the  linen,  and  capable  of 
hurting  the  health  of  thofe  who  ufe  it. 
See  the  article  Bleaching. 

Drugs  of  the  french  dominions  pay  for 
every  ao  s.  value  of  their  refpeftive 
rates  (a  few  excepted)  on  importation 
4S.  drawback  on  expor! 

tation  4 s.  4._gid.  If  for  dyer’s  ufe, 
they  pay  6 s.  7 tI-I  d.  and  draw  back 
6 s.  1 -“I-  d.  Drugs  of  the  growth,  pro- 
du£l  or  manufafture  of  France  for  every 
20  s.  value  of  their  refpeftive  rates  (feme 
excepted)  pay  6 s.  3“^*  draw 

"back  4 s.  4T-§'5d.  but  if  for  dyer’s  ufe, 
they  pay  ns.  7 d.  and  draw  back 
6 s.  I d.  All  drugs  imported  from 
the  britifli  plantations,  in  britilh  built 
Ihipping,  notwithftanding  they  come 
from  the  fpanidt  Weft-Indies  to  ours, 
Jhall  pay  as  from  the  place  of  growth 
and  no  othetwife. 

DRUGGET,  in  commerce,  a ftuff  feme- 
times  ail  wool,  and  fometimes  half  wool 
half  thread,  fometimes  corded,  hut 
ufually  plain. 

Thofe  that  have  the  woof  of  wool,  and 
the  warp  of  thread,  are  called  threaded 
druggets  ; and  thofe  wrought  with  the 
fhuttle  on  a loom  of  four  marches,  as 
the  ferges  of  Moui,  Beauvois,  and  other 
like  fluffs,  corded,  are  called  corded 
druggets.  As  to  the  plain,  they  are 
wrought  on  a loom  of  two  marches, 
with  the  flmttle,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
cloth,  camlets,  and  other  like  Huffs,  not 
corded. 

■ DRUIDS,  the  priefts  or  minifters  of 
religion  of  the  antient  Britons,  and 
Gauls.  The  druids  were  chofe  out 
of  the  heft  families  ; and  were  held, 
both  by  the  honours  of  their  birth,  and 
their  office,  in  the  greateft  veneration. 
They  are  faid  to  have  underftood  aftrolo- 
gy,  geometry,naturalhiftory,politics,  and 
geography  ; they  had  the  adminiftration 
of  all  facred  things,  wei-e  the  interpre- 
ters  of  religion,  and  the  judges  of  all 
affairs  indifferently. 

Whoever  refufed  obedience  to  them,  was 
declared  impious  and  accurfed  ; they 
held  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the 
metempfycholis  ; they  are  divided  by 
fome  into  feveral  claffes,  as  the  vacerri, 
bardi,  eubagis,  femnothii,  and  faronidtei 
they  had  a chief,  or  arch- druid,  in  every 

nation  t 
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nation  : lie  was  a fort  of  high-prieft,  hav- 
ing an  abfokite  authority  over  the  reft,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  the  moft  confiderable  a- 
monghis  furvivors.  The  youth  ufed  to  be 
inftrufled  by  them,  retiring  with  them 
to  caves,  and  defolate  forefts,  where 
they  were  fometimes  kept  twenty  years. 
They  preferved  the  memory  and  aftions 
of  great  men  by  their  verfes  ; but  are 
faid  to  have  factificed  men  to  Mercury. 
Ctefar'imagined  that  the  druids  came 
from  Britain  into  Gaul,  but  feveral 
among  the  modern  writers  are  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion. 

drum,  tympanum,  is  a military  mulical 
inftrument  in  form  of  a cylinder,  hollow 
within,  and  covered  at  the  two  ends 
with  vellum,  which  is  ftretched  or  flack- 
ened  at  pleafure  by  the  means  of  fmall 
cords  and  Hiding  knots.  It  is  beat  upon 
with  flicks.  Some  drums  are  iViade 
of  brafs,  but  they  are  commonly  of 
wood. 

There  are  feveral  beats  of  the  drum,  as 
alTembly,  chamade,  reveille,  retreat,  &c. 
See  Assembly,  Chamade,  &c. 

Kittle  Drums,  are  two  forts  of  large 
bafons  of  copper  or  brafs,  rounded  in 
the  bottom,  and  covered  with  vellum  or 
goat- (kin,  which  is  kept  fall  by  a circle 
of  iron,  and  feveral  holes  fafteped  to  the 
body  of  the  drum,  and  a like  number 
of  fcrews  to  fcrew  up  and  down.  They 
are  much  ufed  among  the  horfe,  as  alfo 
in  operas,  oratorios,  concerts, 

Drum,  or  Drummer,  he  that  beats  the 
drum,  of  whom  each  company  of  foot 
has  one,  and  fometimes  two.  Every  re- 
giment has  a drum-major,  who  has  the 
command  over  the  other  drums.  They 
are  diftinguilhed  from  the  foldiers,  by 
cloaths  of  a different  fafliion : their  poll 
when  a battalion  is  drawn  up,  is  on  the 
flanks,  and  on  a march  it  is  betwixt  the 
divifions. 

Drum  of  the  ear,  in  anatomy.  See  the 
article  Ear. 

String  of  the  Drum.  See  ChjORD. 

Drum,  in  architeffure.  SeeTAMBOUR. 
DRUMLANERK,  a town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Nithfdale,  lituated  on 
the  river  Nith,  fifteen  miles  from  Dum- 
fries : well  long.  3”  33',  north  lat.  55“ 
>3'- 

DRUNGUS,  a name  given  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  roman  empire  to  a body  of 
troops,  amounting  from  one  thoufand  to 
four  thoufand  men.  At  firfl  it'was 
ufed  to  denote  the  troops  of  flrangers 
and  enemies,  but  in  the  eattern  empire  to 


fignify  the  troops  of  the  empire  itfelf. 

DRUNKENNESS, fir/eto,  phyficallycon- 
fidered,  confifls  in  a preternatural  com- 
preflion  of  the  brain,  and  a difcompofurc 
of  its  fibres,  occafioned  by  the  fumes  or 
fpirituous  parts  of  liquors.  It  is  account- 
ed for  thus,  an  immoderate  quantiiy 
of  wine  taken  into  the  flomach,  is  theie 
heated  and  undergoes  a kind  of  effer- 
vefcence,  which  happens»the  more  readi- 
ly, as  the  liquor  abounds  more  in  fulphur.' 
By  this  adlion  it  becomes  rarefied,  fo  that, 
the  groffer  parts  being  left  behind,  its 
finer  parts  fhoot  through  the  veins  to  the 
brain  ; or  are  conveyed  through  the  veins 
to  the  heart,  whence,  after  a farther  heat 
of  rarefaftion,  they  are  fent  through  the 
carolid  arteries,  &c.  to  the  brain.  Hence 
neceffarily  arifes  a repleiion  of  the  menin-, 
ges,  and  a compreflion  of  the  fibres  of 
the  brain,  from  the  frelh  flock  of  rarefied 
fulphur  continually  exploded  into  them  s 
hence  it  is  that  all  liquors  will  not  give 
drunkeiinefs  ; but  fuch  only  as  by  their 
fulphur  or  fpirit  are  difpofed  for  an  effer- 
vefcence  in  the  flomach  and  heart  to  dif- 
fufe  their  fubtile  parts  plentifully  to  the 
brain.  Drunkennefs  appears  in  different 
fhapes,  in  different  conflilutions.  Some 
it  makes  gay,  forae  fullen,  and  fome  fu- 
rious. Hobbes  makes  voluntary  drunk- 
ennefs a breach  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  direfts  us  to  preferve  the  ufe  of  our 
reafon.  The  law  of  England  does  notal- 
low it  to  be  an  excufe  in  any  cafe  what- 
foever.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  punilhable, 
the  penalty  being  five  fliillings  fine,  or  the 
flocks,  in  cafe  of  non-payment. 

DRUPE,  among  botanifls,  a kind  of  pe- 
ricarpium,  confifling  of  a foft,  flefliy, 
and  fucculent  pulp,  with  a nucleus,  or 
kernel  in  its  center. 

DRUSENHEIM,  a town  of  Alface,  in 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hagenau  s 
call  long.  8°,  north  lat.  48°  40'. 

DRY  BATHS,_  ^Bath. 

Dry  confects,  > See  Confects. 

Dry  DOCK,  J (.Dock. 

Dry  cupping,  in  furgery.  See  Cupping. 

Dry  meat,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for 
corn  and  hay.  After  taking  the  horfe 
from  grafs  he  is  houfed,  and  put  to  dry 
meat. 


Dry  measure. 
Dry  moat. 
Dry  rent. 
Dry  spavin. 
Dry  storax. 
Dry  suture. 
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PRY  ADS,  dryades,  in  the  heathen  the- 
ology, a fort  of  deities,  or  nymphs,  which 
the  antients  thought  inhabited  groves  and 
woods.  They  differed  from  the  Ha- 
madryades,  thefe  latter  being  attached  to 
fome  particular  tree,  with  which  they 
were  born,  and  with  which  they  died ; 
whereas  the  Dryades  were  goddefles  of 
trees  and  woods  in  general. 

We  likewife  find  mention  made  of  a kind 
of  propheteffes,  or  witches,  among  the 
Gauls,  called  dryades  or  druids.  See  the 
the  article  Druids. 

DRY  AS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  ico- 
fandria-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  eight  oblong, 
emarginated,  patent  petals,  inferted  into 
the  cup.  There  is  no  pericarpium,  but 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  of  a roundilh 
comprelfed  figure,  and  furnilhed  with 
very  long  hairy  ftyles. 

DRYPIS,  a genus  of  the  decandria-trigy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  five  petals,  their  ungues  are 
of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  narrow  ; 
the  limb  is  plane  ; the  braftese  are  divided 
into  two  linear  obtufe  fegments ; the 
fruit  is  a fmall,  globofe,  covered  capfule, 
with  only  one  cell,  in  which  is  a fingle 
kidney  fhaped  feed. 

Dual  number.  See  the  article  Number. 

DUBLIN,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  and  of  all  Ireland,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Liffee,  lixty 
miles  weft  of  Holyhead  in  Wales  : welt 
long.  6°  15',  north  lat.  53°  16'. 

It  is  a large  and  beautiful  city,  pleafant- 
ly  fituated ; having  a view  of  the  fea  on 
one  fide,  and  of  a fine  country  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  courts  of 
juftice,  and  an  archbilhop’s  fee;  and  has 
a noble  college,  which  is  an  univerfity  of 
itfelf. 

DUCAL,  in  general,  fomething  belonging 

r to  a duke.  See  the  article  Duke. 

DUCAT,  a coin  current  in  Germany, 
and  other  countries  abroad,  for  the  dif- 
ferent values  of  which  fee  Coin, 

DUCATOON,  a filver  coin,  likewife  fre- 
quent in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Seethe 
article  COIN. 

DUCENARIUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
military  officer,  who  had  the  comtnand 
of  two  hundred  men. 

The  title  ducenarii  is  alfo  given  to  cer- 
tain procurators  of  the  emperors,  lb 
called  either  from  their  having  a falary 
of  200  fefterces,  or  from  their  being  ap- 
pointed to  raife  the  tax  of  the  two 
hundredth  penny. 


DUCES  TECUM,  in  law,  a writ  that  coia. 
mands  a perfon  to  appear  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  bring  with  him  certain 
writings,  evidences,  or  other  things 
which  the  court  is  inclined  to  view.  ° * 

Duces  tecum  licet  languidus,  in  law,  is  a 
writ  direfted  to  the  fheriff  on  a return 
that  he  is  not  able  to  bring  his  prifoner 
without  danger  of  death,  he  being 
languidus  t upon  which  the  court  grants 
a habeas  corpus,  in  nature  of  a diices 
tecum  licet  languidus. 

DUCK,  anas,  in  ornithology,  is  cha. 
rafferized  in  general  under  the  article 
Anas. 

There  are  two  forts  of  ducks  common 
with  us,  the  tame  and  wild  ; whereof  the 
firft  is  very  beneficial  to  the  hulbandman, 
and  at  the  fame  time  requires  no  charge 
to  keep,  living  bn  loft  corn,  worms, 
fnails,  &c.  Indeed  once  a year  this  fowl 
is  a great  layer  of  eggs,  ad  when  Ihe 
fits,  mult  be  carefully  fed  with  barley  or 
other  grain.  As  to  the  ducklings,  they 
are  fed  in  the  fame  manner  as  goilings, 
and  may  be  fattened  in  three  vieekstime, 
by  giving  them  any  kind  of  pulfe,  or  . 
grain,  and  plenty  of  water. 

For  preferving  wild  ducks,  a place  (with 
a pond  in  it)  mult  be  walled  in,  and 
covered  a-top  with  a ftrong  net : the  pond 
is  to  be  fet  with  turfs  of  oziers,  and  have 
inany  fecret  holes  and  creeks,  whereby 
they  will  be  induced  to  feed  freely, 
though  imprifoned.  , Teals,  widgeons, 
fliell-drakes,  , ahd  green  plovers,  may 
alfo  be  ordered  in  the  fame  manner. 

Of  exotic  or  foreign  ducks,  authors  de- 
fcribe  a great  many  fpecies,  as  the  muf- 
covy-duck,  with  a naked  papillofe  face, 
the  tufted  duck,  the  brafilian  duck,  as 
large  as  a goofe,  St.  Cuthbert’s  duck,  the 
forked-tailed  duck,  the  black  duck,  (3c, 
See  plate  LXXX.  fig.  i.  where  n"  1.  re- 
prefents  the  little  black  and  white  duck, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  common  kind; 
and  n®  a,  the  fummer  duck  of  Mr. 
Catefby,  likewife  lefs  than  the  common 
duck  ! it  has  a double  plume  or  creft, 
the  uppermoft  of  a Ihining  green,  and 
the  under  one  of  a dark,  fhining  purple 
colour. 

DUCKER,  or  Doucker,  a particular 
kind  of  game-cock,  that  in  fighting  runs 
about  the  clod  almoft  at  every  blow  he 
gives.  . 

This  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  colym- 
bus,  or  diver.  See  COLYMBUS. 

DUCKING,  plunging  in  water,  a divert 
fion.antiently  pradlifed  among  the  Goths, 
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bj(  way  of  exercife ; but  among  the  Celts, 
Pranks,  and  antient  Germans,  it  was  a 
fort  of  punifliraent  for  .perfons  of  I'can- 
dalous  lives. 

They  were  fhut  up,  naked  to  the  fhift, 
in  an  iron  cage,  faftened  to  the  yard  of 
aihaloop,  and  ducked  feveral  times. 
Bucking  at  the  main-yard,  among  fea- 
men,  is  a way  of  puniihing  offenders  on 
board  a fliip  ; and  is  performed  by  bind- 
ing the  malefaftor,  by  a rope,  to  the 
end  of  the  yard,  from  whence  he  is 
violently  let  down  into  the  fea,  once, 
twice,  or  three  times,  according  to  his 
offence  ; and  if  the  offence  be  very  great, 
he  is  drawn  underneath  the  keel  of  the 
fhip,  which  they  call  keel-haleing. 
BUCKUP,  at  fea,  is  a term  ufed  by  the 
lleer’s-man,  when  the  mainfail,  forefail, 
otfpritfail,  hinders  his  feeing  to  fleer  by 
a land-mark;  upon  which  he  calls  out, 
kckup  the  clew  lines  of  thefe  fails,  that 
is,  bale  the  fails  out  of  the  way,  Alfo, 
when  a fhot  is  made  by  a chafe-piece,  if 
the  clew  of  the  fpritfail  hinders  the  light, 
they  call  out,  duck  up,  &c. 

BlICT,  OUCTUS,  in  general,  denotes  any 
tube  or  canal. 

It  is  much  ufed  by  anatomifts,  who  men- 
tion the  adipofe  du£ls,  concerning  the 
reality  of  which  authors  are  not  agreed  ; 
the  thoracic,  or  chyliferous  du£t  ; the 
excretory  du£ls  of  the  glands ; the  he- 
patic dufl,  or  porus  bilarius  ; the  falival 
(luflsj  the  lachrymal  dufls  ; the  du6lus 
communis  choledochus,  &c.  concerning 
all  which  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their 
ufe  is  to  convey  certain  animal  fluids  fe- 
cteted  in  the  glands  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  feverally  belong  : thus  it  is,  the  fali- 
val dufls  difcharge  ^he  faliva,  or  pellu- 
cid liquor,  fecreted  in  the  glands  of  the 
mouth;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

AV-Duct,'  among  ichthyologills,  a canal 
reaching  from  the  air-bladder  in  fifties  to 
their  Itomach.  See  Air-bladder. 

Mmmtary  Duct,  an  appellation  ufed  by 
fomefur  the  whole  canal  of  the  inteftines, 
reaching  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 
DUCTILITY,  in  phyfics,  a property  of 
certain  bodies,  whereby  they  are  capable 
of  being  expanded,  or  ftretched  forth, 
by  means  of  a hammer,  prefs,  Sfc. 

The  vail  duflility  of  fome  bodies,  efpe- 
cially  gold,  is  Very  furprifing  : the  gold- 
beaters arid  wire-drawers  furnilh  us  with 
abundant  proofs  of  this  property  ; they, 
everyday,  reduce  gold  into  lamellae  in- 
conceivably thin,  yet  without  the  leaft 
aperture,  Or  pore  difcOVerable,  even  by 
VOL.II.  . , ' 


the  rnicrofcope : a fingle  grain  of  golc^ 
may  be  ftretched  under  the  hammerj 
into  a leaf,  that  vvill  cover  a houle,  and 
yet  the  leaf  remain  fo  compafl,  as  not 
to  tranfniit  the  rays  of  light  ; nor  even 
admit  fpirit  of  vvine  to  tranfude,  Drj 
Halley  took  the  following  method  to 
compute  the  duflility  of  gold  : he  learn- 
ed from  the  wire-drawers,  that  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  fuflicient  to  gild,  that  is,  to 
cover,  or  coat,  a filver-cylinder  of  forty- 
eight  ounces  weight,  which  cylinder 
may  be  drawn  out  into  a wire  fo  very 
flnh,  that  two  yards  thereof  flrall  only 
weigh  one  grain  ; and  confequently' 
ninety-eight  .yardjt  of  the  fame  wirej 
only  forty-nine  grains  : fo  that  a fingle 
grain  of  gold  heregilds  ni  nety- eight  yards ; 
and,  of  courfe,  the  ten  ihoufandth  pare 
of  a grain  is  here  above  one  third  of  a i 
inch  long.  And  lince  the  third  part. of 
an  inch  is  yet  capable  of  being  divide! 
into  ten  lefTer  parts  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye,  it  is  evident  that  the  hundred 
tboufandth  part  of  a grain  of  gold  may 
be  feen  without  the  aflillance  of  a mi- 
crofeope.  Proceeding  in  his  calculus, 
he  found,  at  length,  that  a cube  of  gold, 
whofe  fide  is  tlte  hundredth  part  of  aq 
inch,  contains  2,433,000.000  vifibia 
parts  ; and  yet,  though  the  gold  where- 
with fuch  wire  is  coated,  be  ftretched  to 
fuch  a degree,  fo  intimately  does  its 
parts  cohere,  that  there  is  not  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  colour  of  the  filver  under- 
neath. 

Mr.  Boyle  examining  fome  leaf-gold, 
found  that  a grain  and  a quarter’s  weight 
took  up  an  area  of  fifty  fquare  inches  j 
fuppolihg  therefore  the  leaf  divided  by 
parallel  lines  of  an  inch  apart,  a 
grain  of  gold  will  be  divided  into  five 
hundred  thoiifand  minute  fquares,  all 
difcernable  by  a good  eye : for  gold-wire, 
the  fame  author  fiiews,  that  an  ounce  of 
gold  drawn  out  therein,  vvould  reach 
155  miles  and  a half. 

But  Mr.  Reaumur  has  carried  the  duc- 
tility of  gold  to  ■ a ftill  greater  length  s 
a gold  wire  every  body  knows  is  only  a 
filver  one  gilt.  This  cylinder  of  filver, 
covered  with  leaf-gold,  they  draw  thro’ 
the  hole  of  an  iron,  and  the  gilding  Hill 
keeps  pace  with  the  wire,  ftretch  it  to 
what  length  they  can.  Mow. Mr.  Reau- 
mur fliews,  that  in  the  common  way  of 
drawing  gold-wire,  3 cylinder  of  filver 
twenty-two  inches  long,  and  fifteen 
lines  iii  diameter  is  ftretched  to  1,163,520 
feet,  or  is  634,691  lines  longer  ihan  ba- 
6 M fcre. 
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fore,  v»hich  amounts  to  about  ninety- 
feven  leagues.  To  wind  this  thread  on 
lilk  for  ufe,  they  firft  flatten  it,  in  doing 
which  it  ftretches  at  lead:  y farther,  fo 
that  the  twenty-two  inches  are  now  in 
leagues  : but  in  the  flattening,  inftead  of 
y,  they  could  ilretch  it  f,  which  would 
bring  it  to  lao  leagues.  This  appears 
a prodigious  extenfjon,  and  yet  it  is 
nothing  to  what  this  gentleman,  has 
proved  gold  to  be  capable  of. 

DUEL,  a Angle  combat,  at  a time  and  place 
appointed,  in  confequence  of  a challenge. 
This  cuftoni  came  originally  from  the 
northern  nations,  among  whom  it  waa 
ufual  to  decide  all  their  controverAes  by 
arms.  Both  the  accufer  and  accufcd 
gave  pledges  to  the  judges  on  their  re- 
fpeflive  behalf;  and  the  cuftom  pre- 
vailed fo  far.  amongft  the  Germans, 
Danes  and  Fianks,  that  none  were  ex- 
cufed  from  it  hut  women,  lick  people, 
cripples,  and  fuch  as  were  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  above  Axty.  Even 
eccleAaftic.s,  pi'ieAs,  and  monks,  were 
obliged  to  And  champions  to  Aght  in  their 
fteatl.  The  puniAiment  of  the  vanquifh- 
ed  was  either  death,  by  hanging  or  be- 
heading ; or,  mutilation  of  members, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
cale.  Duels  were  at  Arfl  admitted  not 
only  on  criminal  occaAons,  but  on  fome- 
civil  ones  for  the  maintenance  of  rights 
to  eftates,  and  the  like  s in  latter  times, 
however,  before  they  were  entirely  abo- 
lifned,  they  were  reflrained  to  thefe  four 
cafes:  i.  That  the  crime  flioiild  be  capi- 
tal, "a.  That  it  Aiould  be  certain  the  crime 
was- perpetrated.  3.  The  aecufed  muft, 
by  common  fame,  be  fuppofed  guilty. 
And,  4.  The  matter  not  capable  of  proof 
by  witnefl'es.  In  England,  though  the 
trial  of  duel  is  difufed,  the  law  on  which 
it  is  founded  is  Aill  in  force.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Champion. 

Duel,  atprefcnt,  is  ufed  for  a Angle  com- 
bat on  fome  private  quarrel,  and  niult 
be  premeditated,  otherwife  it  is  called  a 
rencounter.  If  a perfon  be  killed  in.a 
duel,  both  the  principals  and  feconds  are 
guilty  of  murder,  whether  the  feconds 
engage  or  not.  It  is  alfo  a very  high  of- 
Jtnce  to  challenge  a perfon,  either,  by 
word  or  letter,  or  to  be  the  ineffenger  of 
a challenge.  The  levere  edifls  made  by 
Lewis  XIV.  igainlt  duels,  have  in  a 
great  meafure  put  a Itop  to  thecuflom  in 
France. 

DUERO,  or  Duro,  a large  river,,  which, 
riAng  in  Old  Calliie,  in  Spain,  runs  from 
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eaft  to  weft,  crolTes  the  province  of  Leon 
and,  after  dividing  Portugal  from  Spain 
by  a foutherly  couife,  turns  weftwanj 
croffes  Portugal,  and  falls  into  the  At! 
lann'c  ocean  at  Pprto-Port. 

DUKE  is  either  the  title  of  a fovereim 
prince,  as  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Parma 
&c.  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  Mug 
covy,  &c.  or  it  is  the  title  of  honour  and 
nobility  next  belovy  princes.  The  com- 
manders of  armies  in  time  of  war,  tlie 
governors  of  provinces,  and  wardens  of 
marches,  in  time  of  peace,  were  called 
duces,  under  the  latter  emperors.  Xlie 
Goths  and  Vandals  divided  all  Gaul  into 
dutchies  and  counties,  the  governors  of 
which  they  fometimes  call  duces,  and  fonie- 
times  coOTiVcr.  In  France,  under  thefe. 
cond  race  of  kings,  though  they  retained 
the  name  and  form  of  ducal  government 
there  were  fcarce  any  dukes  except  thofe 
of  Burgundy,  Aquitain,  and  France, 
In  England,  among  the  Saxons,  the  com! 
manders  of  armies,  £fc,  were  called 
dukes,  duces,  without  any  addition,  till 
Edward  III.  made  his  fon,  the  black 
prince,  duke  of  Cornwal  ; after  whom 
there  were  more  made  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, the  title  defcending  to  their  pofte- 
rlty.  Duke,  then,  at  prefent.  Is  a mere 
title  of  dignity,  without  giving  any  do- 
main, territory,  or  jurifjidtion  over  the 
place  from  whence  tlie  title  is  taken,  A 
duke  is  created  by  patent,  cinfiure  of 
fword,  mantle  of  ftate,  impoAtion  of  a 
cap  and  coronet  of  gold  on  his  head,  and 
a verge  of  gold  put  into  his  hand.  His 
title  is  Grace  9 and,  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
heialfls,  Moll  high,  potent,  high-born, 
and  noble  prince. 

Duke,  among  hebrew  grammarians,  an 
appellation  given  to  a fpecies  of  accents, 
anfwering  to  our  comma. 

DULCIFYING,  in  pharmacy,  isthefweet- 
ening  any  matter  impregnated  with  fairs, 
by  frequently  wallAng  it  in  pure  water. 

DULEDGE,  in  gunnery,  a peg  of  wood 
which  joins  the  ends  of  the  Ax  fellows  that 
form  the  round  of  the  wheel  of  a gun- 
carriage.  The  plate  of  iron  on  the.out- 
Ade  of  the  wheel,  which  llrengthens  the 
joint,  is  called  the  duledge- plate. 

DULL,  in  the  manege.  The  marks  of  a 
dull  horfe,  called  by  the  French,  mar- 
quis de  ladre,  are  white  fpots  round  the 
eye,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  upon 
any  general  colour  whatfoever.  Though 
the  vulgar  take  thefe  fpots  for  Agns  of  ftu- 
pidify,  it  is  certain  they  are  great  marks 
of  the  goodnefs  of  a horie  j andthehorfes 
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that  have  them  are  very  fenfibleand  quick 
upon  the  fpur. 

DULWICH,  a village  near  London,  re- 
markable for  its  mineral  waters,  which 
are  faid  to  contain  a bitter  cathartic  fait, 
but  no  iron.  _ , . 

PUMBLAIN,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
(hire  of  Mentietb,  about  five  miles  north 
of  Stirling!  weft  long.  3°  45',  north  lat. 

Sis'- 

dumbness,  the  deprivation  of  fpeech. 
See  the  article  Speech. 

Dumbnefs  may  be  owing  either  to  the 
want,  or  bad  conformation  of  the  tongue. 
See  the  article  Tongue. 
DUMFERMLING,  a parliament-town  of 
Scotland,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
fifteen  miles  n.  rtb-weft  of  Edinburgh  : 
weft  long.  3"  20',  and  north  lat.  56’  15'. 
Here  was  formerly  a magnificent  abbey 
anH  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in 
which  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  King  Janies  VI,  and  mother  ot  the 
princefs  Sophia,  from  whom  .the  prefent 
royal  family  air  defcended,  was  born. 
DUMFRIES,  the  capital  of  a county  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Scotland,  lying  not  th- 
warils  of  the  Solway  frith  : weft  Ion.  3® 
10',  and  north  lat,  54°  45'. 

DUM/wV  infra  atafem,  is  a writ,  than  an 
infant,  who  by  feoffment  has  aliened 
his  lands,  may  have,  when  he  arrives  to 
full  age,  for  the  recovery  of  what  he  fo 
aliened:  and  during  his  non  age,  it 
isfaid,  he  may  enter  on  the  land,  and 
lake  it  bark  again  ; for,  by  his  entry,  he 
lhail  be  remitted  to  h’s  anceftor’s  right. 
WAwmfuit  cc7npos mentis law,  a writ 
which  a perfoa  vt'ho  is  not  found  in  me- 
mory,haring  aliened  lands,  or  tenements, 
fiiall  haveagainft  the  alienee  ; in  which  he 
rauft  alledge,  that  he  was  not  fanneme- 
Kfk,  but  being  vifited  with  infirmity, 
loll  his  diferetion  for  a time,  fo  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  making  any  grant,  &c. 
DUNBAR,  a parliament  and  port-town  of 
Scotland,  about  twenty-five  miles  eaftof 
Edinburgh;  weft  long.  2°  12',  north 
ht.56°. 

DUNBARTON,  the  capital  of  a county 
of  the  fame  name  in  Scotland,  called  by 
feme  Lenox  : it  is  a parliament-town, 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Clyde  and  Leven  ; fixteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Glafgow. 

DUNGANNON,  a town  of  the  county  of 
Wexford,  in  Ireland,  fix  miles  ealt  of 
Waterfortl. 

Dundalk,  a port-town  of  Ireland, 
fifiliteen  miles  north  of  Drogheda  : weft 


longitude  6°  40'  north  latitude  54®  5'’. 
DUNDEE,  a large  parliament-town  of  An- 
gus, in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  north  fide 
ofthefrith  of  Tay,  fourteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  St.  Andrews  ! weft  long.  2°  42', 
and  north  lat.  56®  32'. 

DUNG',  in  hiilbandry,  is  of  feveral  forts, 
as  that  of  horfes,  cows,  fheep,  hogs, 
pigeons,  geefe,  hens,  Sfc. 

All  dungs  are  very  enriching  to  lands  ; 
but  fome,  as  hoife’s,  flieep’s,  pigeon’s, 
©’c.  being  liot  and  light,  are  fitted:  for 
cold  lands ; as  thofe  of  cows,  hogs, 
&c.  are  for  hot  and  dry  lands,  on 
account  of  their  cooling  qualities ; or 
mixed  together  in  different  proportions, 
they  may  be  made  to  anfwer  for  all  forts 
of  ground.  In  winter,  or  rainy  wea- 
ther, it  is  proper  to  turn  up  the  dung 
in  as  large  heaps  as  pofilble,  to  prevent 
the  rain’s  wafliing  away  its  fatnefs  and 
nitrous  quality;  which  purpofe  the  dung- 
meers  anfwer  extremely  well.  See  the 
article  Dung-meers. 

DUNGANNON,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Gyrone,  and  provinceof  Ulfter, 
fituated  eleven  miles  north  of  Armagh  : 
weft  long.  7®,  north  lat.  54®  28'. 
DUNGEON,  or  Donjon,  in  fortification. 

See  the  article  Donjon. 

DUNGING  of  pajiures,  The  heft 

ti.me  for  dunging  of  pafturesand  meadows 
is  in  the  winter  feafon,  about  January  or 
February,  that  the  rain  may  wafli  the 
fatnefs  of  the  foil  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs 
before  the  fun  drives  it  away.  The  dung 
may  be  fpread  with  a brufli,  drawn  over 
the  ground  like  a harrow,  before  the 
grafs  is  too  high  : and  for  rulhy  cold 
land,  wood-afhes,  fea-coal,  peat,  turf, 
or  the  like  fuel,  is  very  proper  to  be  laid 
on.  The  dung  of  pigeons,  or  other  fowl, . 
has  a better  effefl  here  than  on  any  other 
lands;  alfoall  hot  and  fandy  foils  are  fitteft: 
forthis  fort  of  ground  : but  for  fuch  land 
of  this  kind,  as  is  fandy,  or  hot,  lime, 
chalk,  marl,  or  any  cold  idils,  digged, 
out  of  the  earth,  are  of  Angular  ufe,  as 
well  as  for  corn-lands;  fo  isurry  in  like 
manner.  As  for  meadows,  or  grounds 
of  a middle  quality  between  thele  ex- 
tremes, tb?  ordinary  foil  is  heft.  The 
principal  part  of  good  hulbandry  confirts 
in  a proper  application  of  the  compoft. 
DUNKELD,  a town  of  Perthlhire,  in  Scot- 
land, formerly  a bifliop’s  lee,  fituated 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Perth, 
DUNG-MEERS,  in  hulbandry,  places 
where  foils  and  dungs  are  mixed  and  di- 
• gefted  together.  For  this  purpofe  it  is 
6 M % ufual 
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uTiial  tn  dig  a pit  fufficient  to  hold  the 
pock  of  foil  the  hufbandman  is  capable 
of  making  ; and  to  prepare  it  at  the  bot- 
tom with'ltone  and  clay,  that  it  may  hold 
water,  or  the  moifture  of  the  dung;  and 
befiJes  it  fhouid  be  lb  fituated  that  the  finks 
and  diips  of  the  houfes  and  barns  may 
rim  into  it.  Into  this  pit  they  caft  refufe 
fodder,  litter,  dung,  weeds,  tSc.  where 
they  lie  and  rot  together  till  the  farmer 
have  occalion  for  it.  Where  fuch  a pit 
is  wanting,  it  is  proper  to  cover  the  dung 
with  turf,  or  other  fluff,  to  prevent  the 
fun  and  wind  from  drawing  off  its 
virtues. 

PUNKIRK,  a port  town  of  the  french 
Netherlands : eaft  long,  a’’  20',  and  north 
lar.  5 1 “ 

pUNLIN,  in  ornithology,  a fmall  fpecies 
of  fnipe,  with  the  breaft  and  throat  white, 
the  belly  black  fpotted  with  white,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  red  variegated 
with  pretty  large  black  fpots. 

PUNNEGAL,  the  capital  of  a county  of 
ihe  fame  name  in  Ireland,  fituated  on  a 
bay,  to  which  it  likewife  gives  name : 
well  Ion.  8°  22',  and  north  lat.  54°  35'. 

PUNNINGTON,  a market-town  of  Lin- 
Colnfhire,  about'twenty-three  miles  fouth- 
eall  of  Lincoln. 

IXJN3,  a market-town  of  Scotland,  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

PUNSTABI.E,  a market-town,  fifteen 
miles  fouth  cf  Bedford,  and  thirty  north- 
weft  of  London. 

PUNWICH,  a borough  of  Suffolk,' forty 
miles  eaft  of  Bury. 

It  (ends  two  members  to  parliament. 

PUO,  in  inufic,  a fong  or  compofition  to 
lie  performed  in  two  parts  only,  one  fung, 
the  other  played  on  an  inftrument,  or  by 
two  voices. 

Puo  is  all'o  when  two  voices  fing  different 
parts,  as  accompanied  with  a third,  which 
is  a thorough  bafs.  It  is  feldom  that 
unifons  and  oflaves  are  ufed  in  duos, 
except  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

PyODENUM,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  of 
the  fmall  gtit.s,  fo  called  from  its 
length,  vyhich  is  about  twelve  fingers 
bteadih.  It  has  its  origin  at  the  pylorps, 
or  light  oiifice  oi  the  flomach  ; from 
wli'cl;  afeending  a little,  it  afterwards 
dcicends' again,  and  t'lwards  its  end  re- 
pfcentls,  and  runs  tranl'verfely  towards 
ihe  left  kidney  : at  the  diftance  of  three  or 
four  fingers  from  tlie  pyloius  it  receives, 
at  one  prominent  hiatus  or  mouth,  the 
cho'edochic  and  pancreatic  dufls,  which 
(lilcharge  their  relpeilive  liquors  into  it. 


The  coats  of  the  duodenum  are  thicker 
than  thofe  of  any  other  of  the  fmall  guts 
and  its  cavity  is  alfo  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  them.  Near  its  origin  it  has  no 
valves,  npr  rug®  or  wrinkles ; but  in  its 
continuation  it  has  very  numerous  and 
rdmarkable  ones,  called  by  authors  iuga. 

It  has  alfo  the  glands  of  Brunneius  in 
great  number,  which  ferve  for  the  fecret. 
ing  of  a thin  aqueous  fluid  : and  it  re. 
ceives  an  artery  from  the  coeliac,  and  3 | 
vein  from  the  porta.  3 

DUPLE,  among  mlithematicians,  an  epi,  I 
thet  applied  to  a ratio,  where  the  ante-  | 
cedent  term  is  double  the  confequent,  or  I 
where  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  isj.  I 
thus  the  ratio  of  S to  4 is  a duple  ratio  " I 
fi'ai-DuPLE  RATIO  is  juft  the  reverfeof  the  j 
former,  or  as  1 to  2.  Such  is  4108,  1 

or  fi  to  12.  3 

DUPLICATE,  among  lawyers,  denotes  | 
a copy  of  any  deed,  writing,  or'accpunti  I 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fecond  letters  pa-  | 
tent,  granted  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  a d 
cafe  wherein  he  had  before  done  the  fame.  J 
Alfo  a feepnd  letter  written  and  fent  to  3 
the  fame  party  and  purpo.'eas  the  former,  1 
for  fear  of  the  firft’s  mifearrying,  is  call-  1 
ed  a duplicate.  j 

Duplicate  proportion,  or  ratio,  is  \ 
a ratio  compounded  of  two  ratios:  thus,  ^ 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  a to  b,  is  the  ratio  I 
oi  a a lo  k b,  or  of  the  fquare  of  a to  the  ■) 
fquare  of  b.  Hence  the  duplicate  ra-  i 
tio  ought  to  be  well  diftinguifhed  from  1 
double. 

In  a feries  of  geometrical  proportionals,  i 
the  firft  term  to  the  third  is  faid  to  be  in  | 
a duplicate  ratio  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond  i ^ 
thus  in  5!,  4,  81  16,  &c,  the  ratio  of  a | 
to  8 is  duplicate  of  that  of  2 to  4,  or  as  | 
the  fquare  of  2 to  the  fquare  of  4.  Du-  \ 
plicate  ratio  is  therefore  the  proportion  ' 
of  fquares,  as  triplicate  Is  of  cubes,  &c, 
and  the  ratio  of  2 to  8 is  faid  to  be  com-  I 
pounded  of  that  of  2 to  4,  and  of  4 to  8,  I 
DUPLICATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  I 
doubling  of  any  thing,  or  multiplying  of  | 
it  by  a s alfo  the  folding  of  any  thing  | 
back  again  on  Itfelf.  | 

The  duplication  of  a cube  is  a problem  :? 
famous  in  antiquity  : it  was  prppofed  by  { 
the  oracle  at  Delphos,  as  a means  to  flop  i 
the  plague,  to  double  Apollo’s  altar,  I 
which  was  cubical.  ^ 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  conflds  in 
this,  to  find  the  fide  of  a cube  that  lliall 
be  double  in  folidity  to  a given  ciibej 
which  is  only  to  be  fblved  by  finding  two 
mean  proportionals  between  the  fide  of  the 
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given  cube  and  double  that  fide.  Thus, 
if  the  given  fide  be  reprefcnted  by  a,  its 
double  by  b,  and  the  fide  fought  by  y ; 
wefliall  have  aa  :yy  s :y.b-,  and  making 

jj— i?,  It  will  hs  a’.  X ■.  ‘.y  b.  So  that 
a 

y,  the  fide  of  the  cube  fought,  is  th^^e- 
cond  of  two  mean  proportionals  between 
a and  b. 

PlIPLICATURE,  among  anatomifts,  a 
term  ufed  to  denote  the  folds  of  any  mem» 
brane,  orveficl : thus  we  fay,  the  dupli- 
catures  of  the  inteltines,  peritonseum, 
eCr.  See  the  articlelNTESTlNES, 

PUPONDIUS,  in  antitjuity,  the  weight 
of  two  pounds : alfo  a piece  of  money 
equal  to  two  as’s  in  value.  See  As. 

PURA  MATER,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
niembranes,  or  menynges,  as  they  are 
called,  which  furround  the  brain.  See 
the  article  Brain; 

It  is  a robuft  and  thick  m,embrane,  com- 
pofed  of  tendinous  fibres,  and  fituated 
immediately  under  the  cranium  : its  figure 
and  magnitude  correfpond  exaftly  to  thofe 
of  the  brain,  It  adheres  every  where  to 
thefcull,  only  more  laxly  on  the  upper 
part  than  elfewhere  : it  adheres  alfo,  tho’ 
not  very  firmly,  to  the  parts  placed  under 
it.  It  receives  arteries  from  the  carotids, 
beautifully  ramified  in  the.  manner  of 
Ihrubs.  Its  veins  are  of  two  kinds,  fome 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  others 
of  a triangular  figure,  called  finufes,  for 
carrying  off  the  blood  from  the  brain. 
It  has  nerves  for  fenfation,  from  the  fifth 
and  feventh  pair  of  the  brain, 

The  dura  mater  has  a motion,  faid  to  be 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  of  a muicular  kind: 
but  it  feeras  much  more! natural  to  fup- 
pofe  it  owing  to  the  pulfations  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  brain. 

As  to  the  ufes  of  this  membrane,  it  ferves 
in  the  place  of  a periotteum  to  the  inter-, 
nal  parts  of  thefcull  ; alfo  to  defend  the 
brain  by  its  proceffes,  to  prevent  the  com- 
prefiion  of  its  parts;  and  by  its  finufes 
to  give  warmth  to  the  brain. 

DURANCE,  a river  of  France,  which  falls 
into  the  Rhone,  a little  below  Avigmon. 

PURANTA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
the  flower  is  formed  of  a Angle  petal,  with 
a cylindrical  tube  and  ringcnt  mouth, 
the  Upper  limb  of  which  is  oval,  ereft, 
and  hollow  ; and  the  lower  one  dividecl 
into  three  parts  : the  fruit  is  ,a  roundilh 
unilocular  berry,  covered^with  the  cup : 
the  feeds  are  four,  and:®^n  angular  fi- 
g«re, 


duration,  an  idea  which  we  get  by  at- 
tending to  the  fleeting  and  perpetually 
perifliing  part  of  fucceflion  ; the  idea  of 
fucceflion  being  acquired  by  reflefling  on 
that  train  of  ideas  which  conftantly  fol- 
low one'afiStlfeTT'in  our  minds,  as  long 
as  we  are  awake.  The  Ample  modes  of 
duration  are  any  different  lengths  of  it 
whereof  we  have  diftinft  ideas,  as  hours, 
days,  years,  time,  eternity,  &c. 
Duration,  as  marked  by  certain  periods 
and  meafures,  is  what  we  moft  propetly 
call  time.  See  the  article  Time. 

Duration  of  aHion,  according  to  Ari- 
ftotle,  is  confined  to  a natural  day  in 
tragedy  ; but  the  epopoeia,  according  to 
the  fame  critic,  has  no  fixed  time. 

Duration  of SeeEcLiPSE. 

Scruples  of  half  Duration,  See  thearticle 
Scruple, 

DURESSE,  in  law,  is  where  a perfon  is 
wrongfully  imprifoned,  or  reftrained  of 
his  liberty,  contrary  to  law ; or  is  threat- 
ened to  be  killed,  wounded,  or  beaten,  till 
he  executes  a bontl,  or  other  writing. 

Any  bond,  deed,  or  other  obligation, 
obtained  by  durelfe,  will  be  void  in  law  ; 
and  in  an  a£tion  brought  on  the  execu- 
tion of  any  fuch  deed,  the  party  may 
plead  that  it  was  brought  by  durelfe.  A 

' deed  muft  be  avoided  by  fpecial  pleading, 
in  thefe  cafes;  for  the  party  cannot  plead 
to  it,  7ion  ef  faSlum,  becaufe  it  is  his 
deed. 

DURHAM,  a city  and  county,  in  the 
north  of  England,  fituated  on  the  river 
Were,  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  New- 
caftle  : welt  Ion.  1°  ij',  and  north  lat. 
Sf’  so'. 

The  city  ofDurham  is  the  fee  of  abilhop, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

DUSSELDORP,  a city  of  Germany,  fi- 
tuated on  the  eaftern  Ihore  of  the  Rhine, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Cologn  : ealt  Ion. 
6°  zo',  and  north  lat.  51“  15'. 

DUST  is  nothing  elfe  but  dry  earthy  par- 
ticles, reduced  to  a fine  light  powder. 

Dull  and  fand  will  fometimes  get  in- 
to horfes  mouths,  and  make  them  lofe 
their  appetites  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  pro- 
per to  give  them  bran,  well  moiftened 
with  water,  to  cool  and  refrelh  their 
moOths  and  tongues. 

The  Hebrews,  when  they  mourned,  put 
dull  or  afhes  upon  their  heads;  and  in 
their  afflifilions  they  fat  down  in  the  duflrf 
and  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ground. 

DUTCHY,  in  geography,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  dominions  of  a duke.  See 
the  article  Duke, 

Putchy- 
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Butchy-court,  a court  of  the  dutchy- 
. chamber  of  Lancafter,  held  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  before  the  chancellor  of  the  fame, 
for  matters  concerning  the  lands  and 
franchiles  of  that  dutchy.  See  the  article 
Chancel’lor. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court  are  by 
englilh  bill,  as  in  chancery.  Gwyn 
fays,  that  this  court  grew  out  of  the  grant 
of  king  Edw.  III.  who  gave  the  dutchy 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  endowed  it  with 
royal  rights  and  privileges:  feveral  others 
of  our  antient  kings  likewife  feparated 
this  dutchy  from  the  crown,  and  fettled  it 
in  the  natural  perfons  of  themfelves  and 
their  heirs  ; though,  in  fucceeding  times, 
it  was  united  to  the  crown  again. 

DUTY,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that 
one  is  obliged  to  perform. 

Duty,  in  polity  and  commerce,  lignifies 
the  impoft  laid  on  merchandizes,  at  im- 
portation or  exportation,  commonly  call- 
ed the  duties  of  cuftoms  ; alfo  the  taxes 
of  excife,  (lamp-duties.  £fr.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Customs,  Excise,  &c. 

The  principles  on  which  all  duties  and  cu- 
ftoms  Ihould  be  laid  on  foreign  merchan- 
dizes, which  are  imported  into  ihefe  king- 
doms, are  fuch  as  tend  to  cement  a mutual 
friendfliip  and  traffic  between  one  nation 
and  another  ; and,  therefore,  due  care 
ffiould  be  taken  in  the  laying  of  them, 
that  they  may  anfvver  fo  good  an  end, 
and  be  reciprocal  in  both  countries  : they 
ffiould  be  fo  laid  as  to  make  the  exports 
of  this  nation  at  leal!  equal  to  our  im- 
ports from  thofe  nations  wherewith  v/e 
trade,  fo  that  a balance  in  money  ffiould 
not  be  iffued  out  of  Great  Britain,  to 
pay  for  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of 
other  countries  : to  the  end  that  no 
greater  number  of  our  landholders  and 
manufaflurers  ffiould  he  deprived  of  their 
revenues  arifing  from  the  produSl  of  the 
lands,  and  the  labour  of  the  people,  by 
foreign  importations,  than  are  maintained 
by  exportation  to  fuch  countries.  'Thefe 
are  the  natihnal  principles  on  which  all 
■ our  treaties  ot  commerce  with  other  coun- 
tries are  to  be  grounded. 

To  ffiew,  fays  the  late  fir  Matthew  Dec- 
ker, howfexcifes,  cnlloms,  and  falt-duties 
increafe  the  expence  of  the  people,  and 
confequently  ruin  our  trade,  the  follow- 
ing.account  may  not  be  improper. 

Firft  the  duties  themfelves.  The  net  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  following,  wds,  before 
the  laft  war  except  one,  computed  to  be, 
one  year  with  another,  as  under ; 
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Excife,  about 
Cuftoms,  about 
Salt,  about 
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*>^00ie98 
*>700,000 
*50)000 

, 4'>65®>ooo 

The  charges  of  railing  tliofel 
duties  are  about  lapercent,^  405,000 


Net  produce  sTn^ 
Secondly,  the  advanced  price  of  thofe 
goods  the  above  duties  are  laid  on.  Ex. 
perience  teaches  US'  that  a very  finall 

duty  laid  on  commodities,  raifes  the  price 
of  them  confiderably  to  the  confiimer,  be. 
yond  the  grofs  duty.  By  the  fees  given 
to  officers  ; by  tradefmens  lofs  of  time  in 
attending  upon  excifemen,  or  at  cufloni- 
houfes  ; by  taking  away  a quarter  of  our 
traders  flocks  for  duties ; and  forcing 
them  to  take  as  great  pains  on  one  quar- 
ter of  their  flock  laid  out  in  goods,  in 
order  to  live,  as  they  would  on  the  whole 
if  duty  free  ; by  tradefmens  profits  on  the 
duty,  and  advances  in  all  the  hands  that 
all  taxed  goods  come  through,  to  the 
confuraer ; as  for  example,  fuppofe  there 
ffiould  be  no  other  tax  but  that  onleather, 
let  us  fee  how  many  advances  that  would 
make  on  the  price  of  ffioes. 

The  grazier  lays  (i)  on  tliebeaft  he  fats, 
his  advanced  price  of  (hoes  : he  fells  to 
the  butcher,-  who  takes  (i)  his  profit  on 
the  grazier’s  advanced  price  of  the  beaft  j 
and  raifes  (3)  on  the  hide  his  advanced 
price  of  ffioes : he  fells  to  the  tanner, 
whofe  journeymen  raife  (4)  their  wages, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  price  of  fhoes; 
the  tanner  pays  (5)  the  tax  of  two  pence 
per  pound  on  the  leather  ; takes  (6)  his 
profit  on  the  before-mentioned  five  ad- 
vances, and  raifes  (7)  his  advanced  price 
of  ffioes  on  the  tanned  hide  ; he  fells  to. 
the  leather-cutter,  who  takes  (8)  his  profit 
on  the  before-mentioned  feven  advances, 
and  raifes  (9)  on  the  hide  he  cuts,  his 
advanced  price  of  ffioes;  he  fells  to  the 
ffioe-maker,  whofe  journeymen  raife  (10) 
their  wages,  on  account  of  their  advanced 
price  of  ffioes  ; the  flioe-maker  lakes  (11) 
his  profit  on  the  before-mentioned  ten  ad- 
vances, and  raifes  (ii)  on  the  flioes  he 
makes,  the  advanced  price  of  the  fhoes  he 
wears  ; he  fells  to  the  conlumer  with  all 
thefe  twelve  advances,  highly  magnified 
beyond  the  bare  duty. 

So  much  for  the  tax  on  leather  only ; but 
the  grazier,  butcher,  tanner,  leather- 
cutter,  and  ffioe-maker,  ufe  foap  ; that 
foap,  like  leather,  is  taxed,  and,  like  that 
leather  tax,  mud  be  raifed ; but  that 
caufed  twelve  advances  on  our  ffioes; 
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place  therefore  twelve  advances  more  on 
Jioes,  for  the  foap-tax.  Thefe  tradef- 
men  life  candles  j twelve  advances  more 
for  the  tax  on  them  ; and  the  fame  ior 
every  other  tax  on  neceffaries.  All  which 
duly  cunfidered,  might  be  computed  at 
above  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  produce 
of  the  duties  ; but  though  the  large  du- 
ties caufe  fome  farther  advance  on  all  the 
goods  they  are  laid  on,  charged  with  pro- 
fit upon  profit,  through  every  hand  they 
pafs;  yet  as  they  keep  not  pace  with  the 
fioall  duties,  and  as  all  calculations  ap- 
pear fair  when  moderate,  let  us  abate  in 
the  advances,  and  fet  them  down  only  at 
per  cent.  2,  557,500. 

The  amount  of  the  advanced  price  of  the 
goods  thefe  duties  are  laid  on,  7,672,500 1. 

Let  us  fee  how  this  7,672,500 1.  circulates 
through  the  people,  advances  the  prices 
of  our  goods,  and  confequently  ruins  our 
trade.  Firft,  this  dearnefs  of  all  necef- 
faries, which  raife  the  firft  coft  of  goods, 
muft  advance  the  price  of  all  labour. 

The  Speftator,  n°  200.  computes,  that  the  -- 
people  without  property,  who  work  for 
theirdaily  bread,  confume  twothirds  of  our 
ciilloms  and  excifes,  and  therefore  they 
pay  two  thirds  of  them  and  their  confe- 
quences.  As  thefe  people  live  but  from 
hand  to  mouth,  whatever  is  laid  on  them 
they  muft,  therefore,  fliift  off,  or  they 
cannot  live;  and  fince  thefe  various  taxes 
have  been  projefted,  they  muft  earn 
enough,  when  they  do  work,  to  pay  the 
taxes,  the  advanced  price  of  taxed  goods, 
and  the  advanced  prices  of  all  other  ne- 
ceffaries, mix.  meat,  bread,  cloathing, 
orwhatever  they  can  ufe,  not  only  for  the 
Eonfumption  of  the  days  they  are  employ- 
ed, but  for  thofe  alfo  they  are  not : there- 
fore they  are  the  caufe  of  raifing  the  wages 
of  the  working  people  two  thirds  of 
7,672,500!.  the  amount  of  the  advanced 
price  of  the  goods  the  above  duties  ai'e  laid 
on,  which  make  5,115,000  I. 

Secondly,  the  dearnefs  of  all  neceffaries 
forces  the  mafter-tradel'man  to  raife  on 
their  cuftomers  the  taxes  and  advances  on 
their  eonfumption. 

The  fame  author  allows  one' third  con- 
fiimption  of  our  cuftoms  and  excifes  to 
people  with  property  ; but  as  thofe  may 
be  divided  into  twoclafles,  mz,  thofe  in 
trade,  and  thofe  out  of  trade,  and  the 
proportion  confirmed  by  each  not  being 
afeertained  by  any  author,  they  are  com- 
puted by  fir  Matthew  at  half  and  half ; 
therefore  the  mafter-tradefmen,  or  people 
With  property  in  trade,  vizt  merchaiits, 
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manufaclurers,  mechanics, farmers,  whole* 
fale  dealers,  and  retailing  ffiopkeepers, 
muft  each  lay  on  the  goods  they  conluine, 
whether  food,  cloathing,  or  uteiifils,  their 
one  fixth  eonfumption  of  7,762,500!. 
the  amount  of  the  advanced  price' of  the 
goods  the  above  duties  are  laid  on,  makes 
1,278,7501. 

Thirdly,  tradefmens  paying  advanced 
prices  on  their  goods,  mutt  have  advaijced 
profits ; for  whet  her  they  lay  out  theirltocks 
of  money  on  goods  that  bear  their  natu- 
ral value  only,  or  goods  that  double  their 
value  by  taxes,  ftill  a living  profit  muft 
be  obtained  in  the  flocks  they  employ. 
For  the  wages  of  the  raanufadlurer,  tha 
mechanic,  the  labourer,  and  the  expence 
of  the  mafter-tradefraan,  being  of  ite- 
ceffity  raifed,  the  firft  coft  of  goods  muft 
be  fo  too : and  confidering  the  various 
tradefmens  hands  that  goods  pafs  thro'’, 
from  the  workman  or  labourer,  to  the 
confumer,  charged  with  profit  upon  pro- 
fit by  each  of  them,  the  advance  thereby 
made,  may,  at  a moderate  rate  be  com- 
puted at  50  per  cent,  to  the  confumer  on 
the  above  twp  articles,  which  raife  the 
firft  coft  of  goods,  and  makes  3,196,875!. 
People  with  property,  out  of  trade,  their 
fixth  of  7,672,500!.  the  amount  oj  the 
advanced  price  of  the  goods  the  above 
du.ties.are  laid  on,  makes  1,278,750!. 
and  the  total  advance  is  10,869,375  1.  • 

This  is  part  of  the- amount  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  raifing  4,650,009!.  for  the 
government,  by  our  prefent  manner  of 
taxing  goods. 

Our  other  taxes  are,  the  land-tax  ; the 
grofs  produce,  at  4 s,  in  the  pound,  is 
about  1 , 960,000  1.  ' 

The  ttarnpSjwindovvSjpoft  office,  &c.  their 
computed  grofs  produce  about  500,000  I. 
The  poor’s  tax  is  computed,  on  a mid- 
dling rate,  to  equal  the  land-tax,  but  muft 
be  much  more  when  trade  is  reduced,  and 
the  price  of  provifions  high  : however,  to 
reckon  it  at  no  more  than  the  land-tax,  or 
1,960,000  1.  General  amount  of  all  our 
tax,es,  and  part  of  their  conftquences,  be- 
fore the  laft  war  except  one,  15,289,375  I. 
Let  us  now  fee  the  amount  of  our  taxes 
vvith  regard  to  our  expences  : The  Britilli 
Merchant  computes  our  people  at  feven 
millions,  and  their  expences  at  7I.  per 
head  ;'but  as  neceffaries  are  grown  clearer 
fince  the  year  1713,  when  he  wrote,  ami 
the  number  of  people  increafed,  let  us 
compute  the  people  at  eight  millions,  and 
their  expences  at  81.  per  head,  which 
makes  our  total  cxpi-nces  annually 
6i,oqc',ooq_i. 
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g4, 000, cool,  of  whieh  the  people  pay 
for  the  taxes  and  their  confequences,  as 
above,  15,189,375  1.  which  being  fub- 
trafted,  their  expenccs,  if  untaxed,  would 
be  only  48,710,615  1. 

15,289,375  1.  charged  on  48,710,6151.  is 
a tax  of  above  3 1 per  cent,  on  the  expences 
of  the  people,  which  mull  add  a prodigi- 
ous artificial  value  to  our  goods,  conle- 
cjuently  render  them  lei's  faleable,  and 
ruin  our  trade. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  foreigners  pay  on 
that  confumption  a great  portion  of  our 
taxes,  for  what  goods  they  take  of  us  ; 
yet  if  that  was  originally  intended,  and 
expefled  to  continue  the  fame,  as  at  the 
firft  laying  on  our  taxes,  it  will  be  the 
flrongell  argument  to  the  contrary  ; for 
as  our  taxes  on  neceflaries  are  proved  to 
he  fo  burdenfome  and  extenlive,  by  raif- 
ing  the  prices  of  our  goods,  foreigners 
take  lefs  of  them  yearly  ; and  when  the 
demand  is  reduced,  the  people  having  lefs 
work,  find  lefs  money  to  pay,  and  yet 
have  their  taxes  proportionably  increafed 
on  them  as  they  lofe  their  trade  : for  as 
the  government  abates  neither  expences 
or  taxes,  and,  if  one  method  of  taxing 
fails,  another  is  tried,  what  foreigners 
ceafe  to  pay,  we  mufl: : or,  in  other 
vvo'rds,  the  lefs  trade  and  money,  the 
more  taxes  ; and  the  more  our  taxes  are, 
the  lefs  trade  and  money  we  mull  expefl. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  work,  we 
have,  under  the  feveral  articles,  as  they 
occurred,  generally  annexed  the  princi- 
pal duties  which  belong  to  each  as  a 
branch  of  the  royal  revenue  ; and  for  fur- 
ther information  upon  this  head,  we  re^ 
fer  the  reader  to  what  is  faid  under  the 
orticles  Customs,  Company,  Draw- 
back, Excise,  &c. 

In  Spain,  the  duties  of  exportation  and 
importalion  amount  to  about  5 percent. 
of  the  value  of  the  goods.  In  Portugul, 
the  duties  of  importation  on  all  kinds  of 
goods  are  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  ex- 
cepting lilks,  which  are  al  per  cent, 
for  exportation  the  duties  are  only  6 per 
cent.  The  duties  for  exportation  and 
importation  in  Holland,  are  nearly  alike, 
being  about  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.  In 
Mufcovy  they  are  the  fame,  ‘utis.  5 per 
cent.  At  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  the 
duties  are  only  i per  cent,  and  at  Lubeck 
but  \ per  cent.  At 'Venice  the  duties  are 
6 4 per  cent,  for  importation,  and  the 
duties  of  exportation  are  about  c)  per  cent. 
At  Leghorn  the  duties  are  much  the  fame 
as  at  Venice. 


In  Conllantinople,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
the  other  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  duties 
of  exportation  and  importation,  being 
nearly  the  fame,  are  at  3 per  cent,  Ij 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  cities  of 
Egypt,  the  duties  on  goods  brought  in 
lliips  from  Europe,  are  at  20  per  cent 
but  the  duties  on  the  goods  brought 
by  the  caravans  from  Alia,  are  arbi. 
trary,  and  always  high  : they  pay  nj 
duty  on  exportation,  belldes  the  cuttom- 
houfe  fee,  which  is  only  i\per  cent, 

PuTY,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  exercifs 
of  thofe  fundlions  that  belong  to  a foldier- 
with  this  dillin£lion,thatmounting  guards 
and  the  like,  where  there  is  no  enemy  di. 
reflly  to  be  engaged,  is  called  duty  ; but 
their  marching  to  meet  and  fight  an  ene- 
my  is  called  going  on  fervice. 

DUUMVIRATE,  an  office  or  dignity  of 
the  duumviri.  See  the  next  article. 

The  duumvirate  lafted  till  the  year  of 
Rome  3 8 8,  when  it  was  changed  into  a 

decemvirate. 

DUUMVIRI,  in  roman  antiquity,  a ge- 
neral  application  given  to  magillrates, 
commiffioners,  and  officers,  where  two 
were  joined  together  in  the  fame  funSion, 

Duumviri  capitales  were  the  judges 
in  criminal  canfes  : from  their  fentence  it 
was  lawful  to  appeal  to  the  people,  who 
only  had  the  power  of  condemning  a ci-  i 
tizen  to  death.  Thefe  judges  were  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  decuriones ; they 
bad  great  power  'and  - authority,  were 
members  of  the  public  council,  and  had 
two  liflors  to  walk  before  them.  i 

Duumviri  municipales,  were  two  ma-  ' 
gillrates  in  fome  cities  of  the  empire,  an- 
fwering  to  what  the  confuls  were  at  | 
Rome  ! they  were  chofen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  decuriones  ; their  office  lalled  com- 
monly five  years,  upon  which  account 
they,  were  frequently  termed  quinquinahs 
magiflratus.  Their  jurifdiflion  was  of 
great  extent ; they  had  officers  walking 
before  them,  carrying  a fmall  fwitch  in 
their  hands;  and  fome  of  them  alTumed 
the  privilege  of  having  li6lors,  carrying 
axes  and  the  fafces,  or  bundles  of  rods, 
before  them. 

Duumviri  navales  were  the  commilTa- 
ries  of  the  fleet,  firll  created  at  the  requell 
of  M.  Decius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
in  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites. . 
The  duty  of  their  office  confilled  in  giving 
orders  for  the  fitting  of  (hips,  and  giving 
theirconaraiffions  to  themarine  officers, &?(■. 

Duumviri  sacrorum  were  magillrates 
created  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  for  the 
performance 
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performance  of  the  facrifice,  and  keeping 
of  the  fibyls  books.  They  were  choCen 
from  among  the  patrician?,  and  held  their 
office  for  life  : they  were  exempted- from 
ftiTing  in  the  wars,  and  from  the  offices 
irapofed  on  the  other  citizens,  and  with- 
out them  the  oracles  of  the  libyls  could 
not  be  confulted. 

PUYIVEL  AND,  or  Divel  and,  one  of  the 
jllinds  of  Zealand,  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, lying  eaftward  of  Schonen,  from 
which  it  is  only  feparated  by  a narrow 
channel. 

PWA-L)  Of  Dwale,  in  heraldry,  the  herb 
nightlhade,  ufed  by  fuch  as  blazon  with 
flowers  and  heibs,  inftead  of  metals  and 
colours,  for  fable  or  black. 

PWARF,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  greatly  inferior  in  lize  to  that 
which  is  ufual  in  their  feveral  kinds  : 
thus  there  are  dwarfs  of  the  human  Ipe- 
cies,  dwarf-dogs,  dwarf- trees,  &c. 
The.Romans  vvcre  fo  padionately  fond 
of  dwarfs,  that  they  often  ufed  artificial 
methods  to  prevent  the  growth  of  boys 
deligned  for  dwarfs,  by  inclofing  them  in 
boxes,  or  by  the  ufe  of  tight  banct.rges.  In 
Italy,  even  at  prefent,  they  waffi  young 
puppies  every  day  with  aftringent  licfuors, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  growth  by 
hardening  the  parts. 

PtVARF  FRUIT-TREES  are  propagated  liy 
grafting  them  on  a quince- Itock,  about  fix 
inches  above  the  ground  ; and  when  the 
bud  is  fiiot  lb  far  as  to  have  four  eyes,  it 
iitiill  be  flopped,  to  give  rife  for  lateral 
branches,  for  which  purpofe  the  upper- 
inoft  eye  fliould  always  be  left  outwards. 
Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry- trees  are 
lliu-s  formed  into  dwarfs,  but  the  fummer 
and  autumn  pears  are  found  tofucceedheft. 
As  to  the  planting  of  dwarf-tree-s,  they 
fliould  be  fet  at  twenty-five  feet  fquare 
dilhnce,  and  the.  ground  between  ibwn 
or  planted  for  kitchen  ufe  while  the  trees 
are  young,  only  keeping  at  fome  diftance 
from  their  roots  : flakes  alfo  fliould  be 
fixed  all  round  them,  to  which  the  branch- 
es may  be  nailed  with  lift,  and  thereby 
trimmed  in  an  horizontal  direfilion,  and 
prevented  from  croffing  o'ne  another. 

DWINA,  the  name  of  two  large  rivers, 
one  of  which  rifes  in  Lithuania,  and,  di- 
viding Livonia  from  Courland,  falls  into 
the  Baltic  lea  a little  below  Riga  : the 
other  gives  name  to  the  province  of 
Dwina,  in  Ruflia,  difcharging  iifclt  into 
the  White  fea,  a fttle  below  Archangel. 

dyadic  arithmetic,  the  fame  with 
binary.  See  the  article  Einap.Ys. 

, VoL.  II. 
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DYE,  in  architeclure,  any  fquare  bbdy,  aa 
the  trunk,  or  notched  part  of  a pedeflai  j ■ 
or  it  is  the  middle  of  the  pedeflal,  or  that 
part  included  between  the  bale  and  the 
corniche,  fo  called  becaule  it  is  often 
made  In  the  form  of  a cube  or  dye.  Sec 
the  articles  Corinthian  order,  Do- 
ric ORDER,  &c. 

Dye  is  allb  ufed  for  a cube  of  flone  placed 
under  the  feet  of  a flatue,  and  over  its 
pedeflal,  to  raife  and  fliew  it  the  more. 

DYER,  a perfon  who  profefles  the  art  of  dy- 
ing all  manner  of  colours.  See  Dyeing. 
All  peribns  occupying  the  ti-iide  of  dyeing 
woollen  manufaiflnres  tviihin  the  ciiy  cif 
London,  or  ten  miles  round  it,  ftiall  be 
fubjeft  to  the  inl'peilion  of  the  company 
of  dyers  of  London  ; and.  lire  mailer, 
wardens,  and  court  of  ailiflanis  of  ihe 
faid  company,  may  appoint  fearchers 
within  tile  laid  limits  ; and  r ill  of  lliele 

■ limits,  joflice?,  at  their  quaiter-feffiohs, 
may  .appoint  fuch  fearchers,  who  taking 
to  their  affirtance  a coiiftah'e,  or  other 
peace-officer,  may,  at  all  feafonahle  times, 
enter  ihe  fliop  or  work-houfe  of  any  per- 
fon  ufing  ihe  trade  of  dyeing,  and  fearch 
all  cloths  or  other  woollen  goods  to  be 
dyed  black  or  blue  ; and  any  perfon  op-. 
pofing,  forfeits  lol. 

Every  perfon  dyeing  cloths,  fife,  madden- 
ed, and  not  woaJed,  (hall,  before  delivery', 
fix  a !’eal  of  lead  to'them,witli  the  letter  M, 
on  forfeiture  for  every  yard,  &c.  3 s.  4 d. 
Any  perfon,  within  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick,  dying  black  any  b.iize  or  other 
woollen  goods,  as  madder-blacks,  hot  be- 
ing dyed  throughout  with  woad,  indigo, 
and  madder  only,  or  dyeing  any  cloths, 
long-ells,  &c.  for  woaded  blacks,  not 
being  woaded  throughout,  fliall  forfeit 
for  every  long  Bocking-baize,  containing 
feventy  yards,  44.  s.  For  every  Colchefter- 
baize,  containing  thirty-five  yards,  zz  s. 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  other  baize.  For 
every  cloth  dyed  black,  not  being  woaded 
throughout,  containing  forty-four  yards, 
40  s.  All  woollen  goods  truly  maddered 
black,  fliall  be  marked  with  a red  and 
blue  rofe  ; and  all  woollen  goods  truly 
woaded  black,  with  a blue  rofe ; and  any 
perfon  counterfeiting  the  faid  marks,  or 
fixing  fuch  to  any  goods  falfely  dyed, 
for  maddered  or  woaded  blacks,  forfeits 
4 1.  for  every  piece  fb'  marked.  Any  per- 
fon ufing  logwood  in  dying  blue,  (hall 
forfeit  40  s.  for  every  piece  fo  dyed  con- 
tainmg  fdrty-fcur  yards'.  h 

Dyer  of  leather,  is  an  artificer  who  colours 
-IkliiF,  eidier  c3i  the  one  fide,  or  on  the 
6 N ' - othsr. 
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wher,  in  the  cold  or  hot  dye.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Colour,  and  Leather. 

Hat-D'iEV.  is  fail!  of  mailer- hatters,  who 
give  themfelves  particularly  to  the  dyeing 
of  hats.  Thoirgh  there  be  but  one  free- 
dom in  this  company,  the  mafters  feem 
to  be  divided  into  three  dilliiuff  profef- 
fions,  the  one  making  the  hats,  the  other 
■dyeing  them,  and  a third  fitting  them  up, 
and  felling  them.  See  Hat. 

DYEING,  the  art  of  giving  a lafting  colour 
to  filks,  cloths,  and  other  fnbftances, 
whereby  their  beauty  is  much  improved, 
and  value  enhanced. 

This  art  depends  chiefly  on  three  things, 
rviz.  I.  Difpofing  the  furface  of  the  fluffs 
to  receive  and  retain  the  colours,  which 
is  performed  by  wafliing  them  in  differ- 
ent lyes,  digetting,  beating  them,  (^c.  in 
vviiich  human  urine  putrifitd,  a fharp  fait 

. of  allies,  divers  foaps,  and  galls  of  ani- 
mals, are  of  principal  ufe ; by  means 
whereof  the  vlfcuous  gluten  of  the  fdk- 
worms  naturally  adhering  to  their 
threads,  is  waflied  and  cleanfed  from 
them,  and  thus  they  become  fitted  gra- 
dually to  imbibe  the  colours.  By  thele 
alfo  the  greafy  foulnefs  adhering  to  wool 
and  flax  is  fcoured  off.  See  Cloth. 

s.  So  to  grind  the  colours,  as  that  they 
. may  enter  the  body  duly  prepared,  ami 

preferve  iheir  hrightnefs  unvliniiniflied. 
See  Colour  and  Colouring. 

3-  The  third  conlids  in  having  beautiful 
colours. 

. According  to  Sir  W.  Petty’s  account 
of  wliat  is  done  in  particular  trades  by 
the  art  of  dyeing,  i.  There  is  a whiten- 
ing of  wax,  and  feveral  foris  of  linen 
and  coiton  cloths,  by  the  fun,  air,  and 
. reciprocal  effu lions  of  water,  i.  Colour- 
ingof  wood  and  leather,  hy  lime,  fait  and 
liquors,  as  in  (toves,  canes,  and  marble 
leathers.  3.  Colouring  of  paper, 'ur'a.  the 
marbled  paper,  by  diftempering  the  co- 
lours with  ox-gall,  and  applying  them 
upon  a ftiff  gummed  liquor.  4.  Colour- 
ing, or  rather  difcolouring,  the  colours 
of  filks,  tiffanies,  Gfc.  by  brimftone. 

. 5.  Colouring  of  feveral  Iron  and  copper- 
works  into  black  with  oil.  6.  Colour- 
ing of  leather  into  gold-colour,  or  rather 
filver  leave,i  into  gold  hy  varmflies,  and 
in  other  cafes  by  urine  and  fulpluir.  7. 
Dyeing  of  marble  and  aiabafler,  with  heat 
rmtl  coloured  oils.  8.  Colouring  (ilver 
into  the  brafs-colour,  with  hrimflone  or 
Urine.  g.  Colouring  the  barrels  and 
l'’ck3  of  guns  into  blue  and  purple,  with 

t. 'ie' temper  of  fmali-coal  lisat.  10.  Co- 
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louring  of  glafs  (made  of  fands,  flints 
&c.)  as  allb  of  cryttals  and  earthen  ware’ 
whb  therutts  and  folutions  of  metals’ 
II.  The  colouring  of  live  hair,  as  inPo! 
land,  horfe  and  man’s  hair:  as  alfo  the 
colouring  of  furs.  12.  Enameling  and 
annealing.  13.  Applying  colouis,  as  in 
the  printing  of  books  and  picUtres,  and 
as  in  making  of  playing  cards,  heicv 
each  of  them  performed  in  a differert 
way.  14.  Gilding  and  tinning  with 
mercury,  block-tin,  fal  aimoniac. 
Colouring  of  metals,  as  copper  with  ca! 
lamy,  into  brafs,  and  with  zink  or  I'pel. 
ter  into  a golden  colour,  or  into  a filver 
one  with  arfenic  ; and  of  iron  into  a re. 
femblance  of  copper  with  hungarian  vi. 
triol.  16.  Making  painters  colours  by 
prepsring  of  earth,  chalk,  and  flatesi  as 
in  limber,  ochre,  cnllen-earlh,  ©’c.  aj 
alfo  out  of  calces  of  leait,  as  cernfe  and 
minium  ; by  fublimates  of  mercury  and 
brimftone,  as  in  vermilion  ; by  tinging 
whole  earths  varioully,  as  in  verdeter, 
and  feme  of  the  lakes  ; by  concrete  juices, 
or  ffeiulae,  as  in  gambogium,  indigo, 
piitks,  fap-green,  and  lakes  i as  alfo  hy 
riifts,  as  in  verdigreafe,  &c.  17.  The 

applying  thefe  colours  by  the  adhefion 
of  ox-gall,  as  in  the  marble  paper  afore, 
laid  ; or  by  gum-water,  .as  by  limning; 
or  by  clammy  drying  oil',  fuch  as  tin 
oils  of  linfeed,  nuts,  £fc.  iS,  The 
watering  of  tabbies,  ig.  The  colour- 
ing of  wool,  linen,  cotton,  lilk,  hair, 
feathers,  horn,  leather,  and  the  thieads 
and  webs  o(  them  with  woods,  roots, 

. herbs,  feeds,  leaves,  falts,  limes,  li.'iivi- 
urns,  waters,  heats,  fermentations,  ma- 
cerations, and  other  great  variety  of  ma- 
nagement: an  account  of  all  which  is  a 
fliort  hiflory  of  dyeing. 

The  materials  a fed  in  the  art  of  DYEiNn, 
are  iron  and  fleel,  or  what  is  produced 
from  them,  in  all  true  blacks,  called  fpa- 
iiifli  black.s,  thougli  not  in  flanders-blacks, 
'z.'/g;.  they  ufe  copperas,  fleel  filings,  and 
flippe  ; they  alfo  ufe  pewter  for  Bow-dye 
fcarlet,  fviz.  they  dilfolve  bars  of  pewter 
in  aquafortis  ; litharge  Is  alfo  uied  by 
fome,  though  acknowleged  by  few  to 
add  weight  to' dyed  filk.  Antimony  is 
much  ufed  to  the  fame  purpo.'e.  Arfenic 
is  ufed  in  ciimfon  upon  pretence  of  giv- 
ing Inttre,  ahbough  thole  who  pretend 
not  to  be  wanting  in  giving  ludre  to 
their  filks,  dlfown  its  ufe.  Verdigreafe 
is  alfo  tiled  by  linen-dyers  in  tlieiryellow 
and  greenifli  colours  j though,  of  itfelf, 
it  ftrikes  no  deeper  colour  ih.an  that  of  a 
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pile  draw.  OF  mineral  falts  tifcd  in  dye- 
in^,  tlie  chief  is  alum  ; the  true  life  where- 
of teems  to  be  in  regard  to  the  fixation  of 
colours-  The  next  mineral  (alt  is  falt- 
netre,-  not  nfed  by  antient  dyers,  and  but 
1,V  few  of  the  modern  : nor  is  it  yet  uftd 
bit  to  brighten  colours,  by  back-boiling 
of  them,  for  which  argol  is  more  com- 
iuoi.lv  ufed  : lime  is  much  ufed  in  work- 
hlue-vats. 

of  the  animal  family  are  nfed  cochineal, 
uihie  of  labouring  men  kept  till  it  be 
dale  and  ftinking,  honey,  yolks  of  eggs,  - 
and  ox  gall  i the  life  of  the  urine  is  to 
fcoiir,  and  help  the  fermenting  and  heat- 
ino-of’woad;  and  is  nfed  alfo  in  blue- 
vats  iiifle.id  of  lime:  it  difchargetb  the 
yellow,  and  therefore  is  ufed  to  Ipend 
weld  withal. 

Dyers  ufe  two  forts  of  water,  rofis.  river 
and  well-water  ; the  lad,  which  is  harfli, 
they  life  in  reds  and  other  colours  want- 
ing reftringency,  and  in  dyeing  materials 
of  the  flacker  contextures,  as  in  callicoe, 
fullian,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cotton- 
works ; hilt  is  not  good  for  blues,  and 
makes  yellows  and  greens  look  ruffy. 
KiVer-water  is  more  fat  and  oily,  and  is 
tlicreiore  ufed  in  moll  cafes,  and  mull  be 
had  in  great  quantities  for  wafliing  and 
rinfing-their  cloths  after  dyeing.  Water 
is  called  hy  dyers  white  liquor  ; but  a 
mixture  of  one  part  bran,  and  five  of 
river-water  boiled  an  hour  and  put  into 
leaden  cifterns  to  fettle,  is  what  they  call 
liquor  abrolutely. 

Gums  have  been  ufed  by'  dyers  about  filk, 
Ktz.  gum  arabic,  tragacanth,  maftic,  dra- 
gon’s blood.  Thefe  tend  little  to  the 
tinflure,  any  more  than  gum  in  writing- 
ink,  which  only  gives  it  a confiftence  ; fo 
gum  may  give  the  filk  a glofllnefs  ; and, 
laftly,  to  increafe  the  weight. 

The  three  peculiar  ingredients  for  black 
are  copperas,  filings  of  Heel,  and  llippe  i 
the  reftringent  binding  materials  are  al- 
der-baik,  pomegranate- peels,  walnut- 
rinds  and  roots,  oakenfapling-bark, 
and  faw-dull  of  the  lame,  crab-tiee- 
bark,  galls,  and  fuinac. 

The  falts  are  alum,  falt-petre,  fal  ar- 
iitoniac,  pot-afhes,  and  ftone-lime;  among 
which  urine  may  be  enumerated  as  a 
liquid  fait. 

The  liquors  are  well  and  river  water, 
Brine,  aquavltas,  vinegar,  lemon-juice, 
aquafortis,  honey,  and  molafies. 
Ingredients  of  another  clafs  are  bran, 
wheaten-flour,  yolks  of  eggs,  leaven, 
cummin-feed,  fenugreek- feed,  agaric  and 
fenha. 
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The  fmeflics,  or  abfterfives,  are  fullei’s 
earth,  fonp,  linfeed-oil,  and  ox-gall. 

The  metals  and  minerals  are  pewter, 
verdigreafe,  antimony,  litharge,  and  ar- 
fenic. 

The  colourings  are  of  three  forts,  ‘I'/a. 
blue,  yellow,  and  red  ; of  which  log- 
wood, old  fuftic,  indigo,  and  madder, .are 
the  chief. 

General  obfer^vafions  upon  Dyeing. 

1.  All  materials  which  of  themfelves  do 
give  colour,  are  either  red,  yellow,  or 
blue  ; fo  that  out  o'  them,  and  the  pri- 
mitive fundamental  colour  white,  all  that 
great  variety  which  we  fee  in  dyed  fluffs 
doth  arlfe. 

2.  That  few  of  the  colouring  materials, 
as  cochineal,  foot,  wood-wax,  woad,  Sfc, 
are  in  their  outward  and  firft  appearance 
of  the  fame  colour,  which  hy  the  flighted 
diftempers  and  folutions  in  the  weakeft 
menllrua,  they  dye  upon  cloth,  filk,  (Sc. 

3.  That  many  of  them  will  not  yield 
their  colours  without  much  grinding, 
fteeping,  boiling  and  fermenting,  or  cor- 
rofion  by  powerlul  menftrua,  as  red- 
wood, weld,  woad,  arnotto,  (Sc. 

4.  That  many  of  them  will  of  them- 
lelvcs  give  no  colouring  at  all,  as  cop- 
peras or  galls,  or  with  much  difadvan- 
tage,  rinlefs  the  cloth  or  other  fluff 
to  be  dyed  be  as  it  were  firft  covered, 
or  incruftated  with  fome  other  matter, 
though  colourlefs  aforehand,  as  madder, 
weld,  bralil,  with  alum. 

5.  That  fome  of  them,  by  the  help  of 
other  colourlefs  ingredients,  do  ftrike 
dift'erent  colours  from  what  they  would 
of  themfelves,  as  cochineal,  brazil,  (Sc,. 

6.  That  fome  colours,  as  niadder,  in- 
digo, and  woad,  by  reiterated  tinflures, 
will  at  laft  become  black. 

7.  That  although  green  be  the  mod  fre- 
quent and  mod  common  of  natural  co- 
lours, yet  there  is  no  Ample  ingredient 
now  ufed  alone  to  dye  green  vyithupon 
any  material  ; fap-green  being  the  near- 
eft,  which  is  ufed  by  country  people. 

8.  There  is  no  black  thing  in  ufe  which 
dyes  black,  though  both  the  coal  and  foot 
of  moll  things  burnt  or  fcorched  be  of 
that  colour,  and  the  blacker,  by  how 
much  the  matter  before  being  burnt  was 
whiter,  as  in  ivory-black. 

9.  The  tinflure  of  fome  dyeing  fluffs  will 
fade  even  with  lying,  or  with  the  air,  or 
will  ftain  with  water  only,  but  very  much 
with  urine,  vinegar,  fife. 

10.  Some  of  the  dyeing  materials  are  ufetj 
to  bind  and  ftrengthen  a colour  ; fomf 
to  brighten  it  j fome  to  give  luftre  to  tbs 
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Ituff ; fome  to  clifchar£;e  and  take  off  the 
colour,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  ; and 
fame  out  of  fraud,  to  make  the  material 
dyed,  if  coilly,  heavier, 
ii.  Thrt  fome  dyeing  ingredients,  or 
drugs,  by  the  coarfenefs  of  their  bodies, 
make  the  thread  of  the  dyed  ftufF  fee m 
coarfer  ; and  fome,  by  flirinlcuig  them, 
fiiialler  ; and  fame,  by  fmoothirg  them, 
finer. 

13.  Many  of  the  fame  colours  are  dyed 
upon  feveral  fluffs  with  feveral  materials, 
as  red-  wood  is  ufed  in  cloth,  not  in  filks  ; 
arnotto  in  filks,  not  in  cloth,  and  may  be 
dyed  at  feveral  prices. 

•13.  The  fcouring  ami  wafhing  of  fluffs 
to  be  dyed,  is  done  with  fpecial  materials, 
as  foiiietimes  with  ox-galls,  fomeiimes 
with  fuller’s-eartli,  and  fometimes  foap  ; 
this  latter  being,  in  foinecale.s,  pernicious, 
where  pot-alhes  will  ftain,  or  alter  the 
colour. 

14.  Where  great  quantities  of  fluffs  are  to 
be  dyed  together,  or  where  they  are  to  be 
done  with  any  fpeed,  and  where  the  pieces 
are  very  long,  broad,  thick,  or  otherwife, 
they  are  to  hs  difF.  rently  handled,  both 
in  refiieff  to  the  veffels  and  ingredients. 

1 5.  In  fome  colours  and  fluffs  the  tingent 
liquor  mutt  he  boiling,  in  other  cafes, 
blood-warm,  and  in  fome  it  may  be  cold. 

16.  Some  tingent  liquors  are  fitted  for 
life  by  long  keeping,  and  in  fome  the 
virtues  wear  away  by  the  keeping. 

17,  Some  colours  or  fluffs  are  beft  dyed 
by  reiterated  dippings  in  the  fame  liquor, 
fome  by  continuing  longer,  and  others  a 
letter  time  therein. 

518.  In  fomec.ares,  the  matter  of  the  veffel 
wherein  the  liquors  are  heated,  and  the 
tinffure  prep.ired,  niuft  be  regarded,  as 
the  kettles  mutt  b,e  pewter  for  Bow-dye. 
jq.  There  is  little  reckoning  made  how 
much  liquor  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the 
dying  drugs,  it  being  rather  adjnfted  to 
the  bulk  of  the  rtufiFs,  as  the  vcffels  are 
to  their  breadth  ; >the  quantity  of  dyeing 
drugs  being  proportioned  both'  to  the 
colour,  higher  or  lower,  and  10  the  fluffs  ; 
as  likewife  thefalis  are  to  thedyingdnigs. 
Concerning  the  weight  that  colours  give 
to  filk,  (in  which  it  is  molt  taken  notice 
of,  being  fold  by  weight,  and  a commo- 
dity of  great  price)  it  is  ohferved  that 
one  pound  of  raw  filk  lofcth  four  ounces 
by  wafhing  out  the  gums,  and  the  natu- 
ral forde,'.  That  the  fame  floured  filk 
may  be  raifed  to  above  thirty  ounces  from 
the  remaining  twelve,  if  it  be  dyed  biack 
with  fome  materials. 
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Of  a thing  very  ufefiil  in  dyeing,  efneci- 
ally  of  black,  nothing  incteafls  wch-ht 
fo  much  as  galls,  by  which  black  Inks 
are  reftored  to  as  much  weight  as  they 
loft  by  waflting  out  their  giiin:  nor  i.s  it 
counted  extraordinary  that  blacks  flioukf 
gain  about  lour  or  fix  ounces  in  the  dye- 
ing,  upon  each  pound.  Next  to  galls, 
old  fuftic,  increafes  the  weight  about  i-i 
in'ii;  madder,  about  one  ounce ; weld 
half  an  ounce.  The  blue  vats  in  deep 
blues  of  the  fifth  ftall,  give  no  confide, 
rable  weight  ; neither  doth  logwood,  co- 
chineal, nor  even  copperas,  where  galls 
are  not  : flippe  adds  much  to  the  weight, 
and  givelh  a deeper  black  than  copperas 
itfclf,  which  is  a good  excufe  for  the  dyers 
that  ufe  it. 

Dyeing  0/'  wool  and  nuaalkn^uaimfaSmis. 

For  black  in  woollen  mamifaflures,  it  is 
begun  with  a ftrong  decoflion  of  vroad 
and  indigo,  that  communicate  a deep 
blue  ; after  which  the  fluffs  being  boiled 
with  alum  and  tartar,  or  pot-afli,  are  to 
be  maddered  with  common  madder,  then 
dyed  black  with  Aleppo-galls,  copperas, 
and  fumac,  and  finifhed  by  black-boiling 
in  weld.  Wools  for  tapeftry  are  only 
fo  be  woaded,  and  then  put  in  black.  For 
fcarlet,  wool  and  woollen  manufkflures 
are  dyed  with  kermes  and  cochineal, 
with  which  may  alfo  be  ufed  agaric  and 
arfenic.  Crimfon-fcarlet  is  dyed  with  co- 
chineal, maftic,  aquafortis,  fal  arnioniac, 
fublimate,  and  fpirit  of  wine.  'Violet- 
fcarlet,  purple,  amaranth,  and  panfy- 
fcarlets,  are  given,  with  woad,  cochineal,  ! 
indigo,  btazilefto,  brazil,  and  orchal. 
Common  reds  are  given  with  pure  mad- 
der, without  any  other  ingredient.  Crim- 
fpn-reds,  carnations,'  flame  and  peach-  | 
colours,  are  given,  according  to  their  fe-  ) 
veral  hues,  with  cochineal,  maftic,  with- 
out madder,  or  the  like.  Crimibn-red 
is  prepared  with  roman  alum  with  cochi- 
neal. Orange-aurora,  brick- colour,  and 
onion- peel  colour,  are  dyed  with  woad 
and  madder,  mixed  according  to  their 
feveral  fhade.s.  For  blues,  the  dark  are 
dyed  with  a ftrong  tinfliire  of  woad  ; the 
brighter  with  the  fame  liquor,  as  it  weak- 
ens in  working.  Dark  browns,  nfminis, 
and  tan-colours,  are  given  with  woad, 
weaker  in  decoflion  than  for  black,  with 
alum  and  pot-afhes,  after  which  they  are 
‘maddered  higher  than  black:  for  tan- 
■ colours,  a little  eochineal  is  added.  Peark 
colours  are  given  with  galls  and  copperas; 
fome  are  begun  w’ith  walnut-tree  roots, 
and  fiiiifhed  with  the  fpfmer  ; though  to 
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make 'Aera  more  ufeful,  they  generally 
dip  them  in  a weak  tinfture  of  codjineal. 
Greens  are  begun  with  woad,  and  finift- 
ed  with  weld.  Pale  yellows,  lemotv-co- 
lour,  and  lulphur-coloiir,  are  given  with 
weld  alone.  Olive  colours  of  all  degrees 
are  firll  put  in  green,  and  taken  down 
with  foot,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
(hade  that  is  required.  Feuleinort,  hair- 
colour,  mulk,  and  cinnamon-colour,  are 
dyed  with  weld  and  madder.  Nacaret, 
or  bright  orange,  is  given  with  weld  and 
goats  hair  boiled  with  pot-a(hes. 

PyEiac  offdks,  is  begun  by  boiling  them 
in  Fan,  then  fcouring  and  wafliing 
them  111  water,  and  ftceping  them  in  cold 
ahim  water.  For  crimfon,  they  are  fcour- 
eda  fecond  time,  before  they  are  put  in- 
to the  rofliineal-vat.  Red  crimfon  is  dy- 
ed with  pure  cochineal  maftique.  Add- 
ing galls,  turmeric,  ari’enic,  and  tartar,  all 
pul  ioaeihei  in  a copper  of  fair  water,  al- 
nioft  boiling:  with  th'efe  the  filk  is  to  be 
boiled  an  hour  and  a half,  after  Which  it 
j;  rdlowed  toftand  in  the  liqu'or  till  next 
d.ov.  Violtt-criml'on  is  given  with  pure 
cochiiieiil,  arfenic,  tartar,  and  galls;, but 
the  galls  in  lefs  proportion  than  in  the 
former : when  taken  out,  it  is  waflied 
and  put  in  a vat  of  iqdigo.  Cinnamon - 
crimfon  is  begun  like  the  violet,  but 
iiniflied  by  back-boiling,  if  too  bright, 
witli  copperas,  and  if  dark,  with  a dip 
of  indigo.  Light  blues  are  given  in  a 
kick  of  indigo.  Sky-blues  are  begun 
with  orclial,  and  finilhed  with  indigo. 
For  citron -colours,  the  lilk  is  firft  alum- 
ed,  then  welded  with  indigo.  Pale  yel-. 
lows,  after  aluming,  are  dyed  in  weld 
alone.  Pale  and  brown  aurora’s,  after 
aluming,  are  welded  ftroiigly,  then  taken 
down  with  rocou  and  diflblved  with  pot- 
aflies.  Flame-colour  is  .begun  with  ro- 
cou, then  alumed,  and  afterwards  dipped 
in  a vat  or  two  of  brazil.  Carnation  and 
role  colours  are  firft  alumed,  then  dipt  in 
brazil.'  Cinnamon-colour,  after  alum- 
ing, is  dipt  in  brazil,  and  braziletto. 
Lead-colour  is  given  with  fuftic,  or  with 
weld  braziletto,  galls  and  copperas. 
Black, fdks  of  the  cqarfer  fort,  are  begun 
by  fcouring  them  with  I'oap-,-  as  for  other 
colours ; after  which  they  are  walhed 
out,  wrung,  and  boiled  an  hour  in  old 
galls,  where  they  are  fuffered  to  ftand  a 
day  or  two  : then  they  are  walhed  again 
with  fair  water,  wrung,  and  put  into  an- 
other vat  of  new  galls  ; afterwards  wafti- 
ed  again,  and  wrung,  and  finilhed  in  a 
■yat  of  bl^ck.  pine  black  filks  are  only  put 
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once  into  galls-of  the  new  and  fine  fort, 
that  has  only  boiled  an  hour:  then  tha 
filks  are  waflied,  wrung  out,  and  dipped 
thrice  in  black,  and  afterwards  talcea 
down  by  back-boiling  with  foap. 

The  dyeing  of  tliread  is  begun  by  fcour- 
ing it  in  a lye  of  good  afties : afterwards 
it  is  wrung,  rinfed  out  in  river-water, 
and  wrung  again.  A bright  blue  is  gi- 
ven with  braziletto  and  indigo  : bright 
green  is  firft  dyed  blue,  then  back-boiled 
with  braziletto  and  verdeter,  and  laftly 
woaded,  A dark  green  is  given  like  the 
former,  only  darlcenkig  more  before 
_ woading.  Lemon  and  pale  yellow  is  given 
with  weld  mixed  with  rocou.  Orange 
ifabella,  with  fuftic,  weld,  and  rOcou. 
Red,  both  bright  and  dark,  with  flame- 
colour,  Sfr.  are  given  with  brazil,  either 
alone,  or  with  a mi.xlure  of  rocou.  Vio- 
let, dry  rofe,  and  amaranth,  are  given 
with  brazil,  taken  down  with  indigo. 
Feulemott  and  olive  colour  are  given 
with  galls  and  copperas,  taken  down  with 
weld,  rocou,  or  fuftic.  Black  is  given 
with  galls  and  copperas,  taken  down  and 
finiftied  with  braziletto  wood. 

DYKE,  or  Dike.  See  the  article  Dike. 

DYNAMICS  fignify  properly  tlie  foience 
of  moving  forces ; but  mathematicians,  by 
this  terra,  underftand  the  fcience'  of  the 
motion  of  fuch  bodies  as  impel  one  ano- 
ther. See  the  article  Motion. 

To  dynamics  may  be  referred  the  theory 
of  the  centers  of  rotation  and  ofcillation, 
the  laws  of  the  motions  of  bodies ; but 
particularly  of  the  commiinicatian  of  mo- 
tion. See  Center,  Communication 
of  Motion,  and  Percussion. 

This  fcience  is  that  part  of  mechanics 
which  treats  of  the  generation,  or  aug- 
mentation of  powers,  and  is  oppofed  to 
ftatics,  which  is  the  doflrine  of  the  equi- 
librium of  powers.  See  the  articles 
Mechanics  and  Statics. 

M.  D'Alembert  has  publillied  a treatifo 
of  dynamies. 

DYNASTY,  - among  antient  hiftorians, 
lignifies  a.  race  or  fucceffion  of  kings  of 
the  fame  llne'bi;:  family  : fuch  were  the 
dynafties  of 'Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  reckon  thirty  dynafties 
within  the  fpace  of  36525  years  ; but  the 
generality  of  chronoiogers  look  upoiy 
them  as  fabulous.  And  it  is  very  certain, 
that  tbefe  dynafties  are  not  continually 
fnccefiive,  but  collateral. 

DYSCRASY,  among  phyficiaiis,  denotes 
an  ill  habit  or  ttate  of  the  humours,  as 
in  the  fetirvy,  jaupdice, 
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DYSENTERY,  in  medicine,  a 

diarrlitES  or  flux,  wherein  the  ftools  are 
mixed  with  blood,  and  the  bowels  mife- 
rably  tormented  with  gripes. 

Dyfenwries  are  diftingiiiflied  into  benign 
and  malignant.  The  former  continues 
longer,  but  proceeds  more  gently,  and  is 
lefs  dangerous.  The  latter  is  not  only 
of  a contagious  nature,  but  is  alfo  at- 
tended with  feme  fatal  fymptoms,  fuch 
as  a malignant  fever,  a defefl  of  llrength, 
and  exanthematous  diforders.  It  may 
likewife  be  obferved,  that  dyfenteries  are 
diftinguilhed  into  red  and  white  : in  the 
former,  the  humours  evacuated  are  al- 
ways bloody  ; but  in  the  latter,  fanions, 
and  mixed  with  carnous  filaments  and 
ulcerous  Ihreds  abiaded  from  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines.  The  immediate  caule  of 
a dyfentery,  according  to  tlie  mofl:  re- 
ceived opinion,  is  feated  in  the  inteftines, 
and  is  a highly  acrid  humour,  generated 
by  fummer  fruits  when  unripe,  ferment- 
ing with  other  juices,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  bilious  kind,  and  vellicating,  corrod- 
ing, and  excoriating  the  nervous  coats  of 
the  inteftines.  Others  think  it  occafioned 
by  a certain  fpecific  kind  of  miafma, 
■whofeparticularquality.it  is  to  ferment 
in  the  inteftines,  with  the  bile  efpecially, 
and  then  to  corrode  them.  And  others 
think  that  the  genuine  and  moft  imme- 
diate caufe  which  produces  the  fevere 
gripes,  and  all  the  other  train  of  fymp- 
toms in  a dyfentery,  is  principally  lodged 
in  the  blood-veflels  which  furround  the 
nervous  coat  of  the  inteftines. 

As  to  the  prognoftics,  dyfenteries  are 
dangerous  to  pregnant  women,  to  old 
men  and  boys,  to  the  fcorbutic,  the  con- 
fumptive,  and  the  cacheflic.  When  they 
begin  with  vomiting,  fucceeded  with  a 
hiccup,  there  is  danger  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ftomach.  When  clyilers  are 
immediately  returned,  or  the  anus  fo  ob- 
ftinstely  clofed  that  nothing  can  bein- 
jefled,  it  is  a fign  of  a paify  in  the  rec- 
tum. And  when  fwaltowingis  attended 
with  a murmuring  noife,  it  fliews  the  ap- 
proach of  a delirium,  an  inflammation 
of  the  fauces,  aphthae,  or  a pally  of  the 
whole  cefophagus.  The  connnon  me- 
thod of  curing  a dyfentery,  is  firft  to 
bleed,  then  to  vomit  with  ipecacuanha, 
afterwards  to  purge  with  rhubarb,  and, 
laft  of  all,  to  give  aftringents.  When  the 
bowels  are  ulcerated,  it  will  he  of  fervice 
to  injefl  clyfters,  either  of  fat  broth  wiih 
the  addition  of  venice-treacle,  or  the  elec- 
tuary offcordiuiB,  or  Locatcllus’s  baifam. 
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Sydenham,  after  bleeding,  preferibes  a 
paregoric  at  night,  and  the  next  morning 
a cathartic.  Mr.  Ray,  from  the  inforl 
mation  of  Aubrey,  fays,  that  the  fun- 
gous  fubft'ance  between  the  lobes  of  3, 
walnut  dried  and  powdered,  and  given 
in  a moderate  quantity  of  wine,  cured 
the  englilh  army  of  a dyfentery,  when  all 
other  remedies  failed.  Jnflieu  fays,  j 
thick  yellow  bark,  called  fiinaruba,  has 
beep  found  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  a 
dylentery  ; and  Kramer  aflures  us,  we 
may  depend  on  the  fame  effeiSl  from  the 
decoflion  of  common  millet-feed.  Ano- 
ther fpecific  is  the  vitrum  antiraonii  cera- 
tum,  which  has  been  in  ufe  for  fome 
time,  but  was  kept  a feci'et  till  it  was 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Dr. 
Young,  of  Edinburgh.  The  ordinary 
dofe  for  an  ailult  is  ten  or  twelve  grains  • 
and  it  has  been  found  fuccefsful  where 
bleeding  and  vomits  have  been  premifed  • 
and  where  they  have  not,  it  is  beft 
fays  Dr.  Pringle,  to  with -bold  opium 
till  the  patient  is  both  vomited  and  purg- 
ed, and  then  it  becomes  neceffary,  to 
begin  with  fmall  dofes.  As  to  the  diet, 
the  fame  author  confines  the  fick,  in  the 
beginning,  to  rice-gruel,  panado,  Sfr. 
and  for  drink,  to  rice  or  barley-water,  or 
the  white  decoflion.  In  the  convalefcent 
ftate  they  are  allowed  meat,  but  no  fmall- 
beer,  and  never  any  miik,  unlefs  diluted 
with  lime-water,  it  being  ob.^erved,  that 
milk  by  itfelf  was  apt  to  renew  the  gripes. 

DYSERT,  a parliament- town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  fitualed  on  the 
northern  ftiore  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  about 
eleven  miles  north  of  Edinburgh:  weft 
longitude  3°,  north  latitude  56°  10'. 

DYSOREXY,  among  phyficians,  denotes 
a want  of  appetite,  proceeding  from  a 
weakly  ftomach.  See  Appetite. 

DYSPEPSY,  a difficulty  of  digeftion,  for 
which  phyficians  preferibe  bitters. 

DYSPNOEA,  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
ufually  called  afthma.  See  Asthma. 

DYSURY,  Jorou;:-,  in  medicir-e,  a diffi- 
culty of  making  urine,  attended  with  a 
fenfation  of  heat  and  pain.  It  is  diftin- 
guilhed from  a ftrangury,  as,  in  the 
laft,  the  urine  is  voided  by  only  a drop, 
as  it  were,  at  a time,  but,  however,  with 
pain  ; and  from  an  ifehury,  as,  in  this 
diforder,  there  is  an  almoft  total  fuppief- 
fion  of  urine.  A dyfury  conrtantiy  at- 
tends a virulent  gonorrhoea,  accompanies 
many  other  diftsiiipers  as  a fymptoni, 
and  is  frequently  excited  by  very  acri- 
monious medicines,  and  the  external  ap- 
plication 
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plication  of  cantharides.  In  a dyfury, 
emollient  and  mucilaginous  medicines, 
as  gum-arabic  diffolved  in  bai  leyTwaterj^ 
emulfions  and  decoftions,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  nitre,  copious  draughts  of  diluting 
fluids  and  camphor,  are  urually  preCcrib- 
ed.  See  Strangury  and  IscHURY. 

P^TISCUS,  WATER-BEETLE,  ill  Zoolo- 
gy, a genus  of  infeel8..o  f the  order  of  the 
coleoptera,  the  antennae  of -which  are  llen- 
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der  and  fetaceous,  and  their  feet  formed 
for  fwimming.  See  Coleoptera. 
Authors  enumerate  a great  many  fpecie* 
of  this  animal,  among  which  is  the  great 
water-beetle,  the.  largell  of  all  european 
beetles,  being  an  inch  and  an  half  in 
length,  and  all  over  of  a deep  and  fome- 
what  glofl'y  black.  See  plate  LXXX. 
fig,  3.  n°  I.  N®  2,  and  n°  3.  (tbid.)  le- 
prefent  two  other  fpecies  of  this  genus- 
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Ethe  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  fecond  vowel,  has  dilFerent 
9 pronunciations  in  nioft  lan- 
guages. Thegreeks  have  their  eta  n,  and 
epiilon  E,  or  long  and  fhott  e.  The  French 
have  their  e open,  pronounced  much  like 
our  a in  the  words  face  and  ^nahe  ; their 
f mafculine,  pronounced  not  unlike  ourji 
at  the  end  of  words,  as  liberte,  liberty-, 
their  e femitrine,  or  mute,  very  weakly 
if  at  all  pronounced,  added  generally 
at  the  end  of  words,  either  to  diltinguilh 
the  feminine  gender,  or  lengthen  the  fyl- 
lable ; and  their  e before  an  tn  or  n, 
which  founds  like  our  a in  the  word 
soar;  thefe  are  all  exemplified  in  the 
words  empechee  or'  enfermee.  In  englifh 
there  are  three  kinds  of  r,  wz'z:.  the  open 
or  long  e,  as  in  the  words  bear,  ^aiear ; 
the  clofc  or  fliort  O’,  as  in  ivet,  kept-,  and 
mute  e,  which  lerves  to  lengthen  the  fyl- 
lable,  as  in  love,  came,  &c. 

As  a numeral,  E ftands  for  250.  In 
mufic,  it  denotes  the  tone  e-la-mi.  In 
the  calendar  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  domi- 
nical letters.  And  in  fea-charts  it  diftin- 
guiflies  all  the  eafterly  points  : thus,  E. 
alone  denotes  eaft,  E.  by  S.  and  E.  by  N. 
call:  by  fouth  and  ealt  by  north.  See  the 
article  Character. 

EADISH,  or  Eddish,  among  farmers. 

See  the  article  Eddish. 

EAGLE,  aqiiila,  in  ornithology,  the  eng- 
lifli  name  of  feveral  fpecies  of  falco.  See 
the  article  Falco. 

The  iron-coloured  eagle  with  a yellow 
cera,  called  by  authors  chryfaecos,  or, 
golden  eagle,  is  a large  and  tcnible  bird 
of  prey,  about  the  fize  of  a tut  key,  fre- 
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quent  In  many  parts  of  Europe  ; the 
tongue  of  which  is  in  fliape  like  that  of 
the  human  fpecies.  The  brown  or  chef- 
mit-'coloured  eagle,  with  a blue  cera,  is 
likewife  a very  bold  and  fierce  bird. 

The  chryfaetos,  or  common  eagle,  is  very 
rapacious ; it  will  feize  on  lambs,  and, 
during  the  time  of  its  having  young, 
fcarce  any  thing  is  fafefrom  it.  See  plate 
LXXXI.  fig.  I. 

The  white-tailed  eagle,  brought  from 
Hudfon’s  bay,  differs  from  the  common 
kind  in  the  colour  of  its  tail,  which  is 
white,'  only  that  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
ate  black,  or  dark  brown  ; the  bread  too 
is  fpotted  with  triangular  fpots.  See  plate 
LXXXI.  fig.  2. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  pygargus  and 
haliaetus.  See  the  atticl'esPYOARGUS  and 
Halijetus, 

In  heraldry,  the  eagle  is  accounted  One 
of  the  mod  noble  bearings  in  armoury, 
and,  according  to  the  learned  in  this  fci- 
ence,  ought  to  be  given  to  none  but  fuch 
as  greatly  excel  in  the  virtues  of  genero- 
fity  and  courage,  or  for.  having  done  lin- 
gular fcrvires  to  their  fovereigns  ; in 
which  cafes  they  may  be  allowed  a whole 
eagle,  or  an  eagle  naiflant,  or-  only  the 
head  or  other  parts  thereof,  as  may  be 
mod  agreeable  to  their  exploits. 

The  reafon  why  eagles  are  generally 
borne  with  their  wings  and  tail  ex- 
panded, is  becaufe  this  podure  is  belt 
fitted  to  fill  up  the  efcutcheon.  However, 
there  are  eagles  borne  in  other  podures, 
though  not  fo  common  ; all  which  will  be 
explained  under  their  refpeflive  articles. 
The  arms  of  the  einjeror  of  Germany 

are. 
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are,  Or^  a Ipread  eagle  wiili  two  head?, 
I'able ; diademed,  langned,  l)eal<e<!,  and 
niemhered,  gules.  Some  authors  ex- 
prels  the  two  heads  by  thc'term  diCplayed. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland,  bears.  Gules, 
an  eagle,  argent  ; downed  and  rnem- 
bered,  or. 

Among  the  antients,  the  eagle  was  held 
faered  to  Jupiter,  and  on  that  account 
placed  on  his  (cepter.  Philoltratiis,  in 
his  Theniillocles,  lays,  the  Medes  and 
Lacecltemonians  took  it  for  their  enlign 
of  royalty  : and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Romans  had  the  greateft  refpeft  for  it, 
looking  upon  it  as  the  talilinan  of  their 
Hate,  and  taking  it  for  their  principal  en- 
fign.  It  was  either  of  gold  or  filver,  borne 
lingle  on  the  point  of  a pike,  till  the  time 
of  Conftaniine,  when  the  empire  being 
divided  into  the  ealfern  and  weflern,  the 
eagle  was  .afterwards  reprefented  with 
two  heads... 

Eagle,  aquila,  in  aftronomy.  See  the 
article  Ac^tL-A. 

Eagle,  in  architeflnre,  a figure  of  that 
bird  antienily  ufed  as  an  attribute  of  Ju- 
piter, in  the  capitals  and  friezes  of  the 
columns  of  the  l-emples  conlecrated  to'that 
god., 

EaglEcOwl,  the  fame  with  the  bubo,  or 
great-horned  owl.  See  Bubo. 
Eagle'-stoSe,  JETITM,  in  natural  hifto- 
. ry.  See  the  article  iETiT.®. 

Black  Eagle,  an  order  of  knighthood,  in- 
flitnted  by  l.he  elt61:or  of  Brandenburgh, 
in  lyoT,  on  his  being  crowned  king  of 
..  Prufii.a. . 

The  I'.nights  of  this  order  wear  an 
orange-coloured  ribband,  lufpending  a 
black,  eagle,. 

Eagle,  a like  order  in  Poland,  in- 
ifituted  in  13315,  by  Uladiflaus  V.  On  oc- 
cafion  of  the  marriage  of  his.  ion  Cafiinir 
to  the  daughter  of  the  great  duke  of 
. Lithuania. 

The  knights  of  this  order  wear  a chain 
■ of  gold,  fufpending  a filver  eagle, 
crowned. 

EAGLET,  a diminutive  of  eagle,  pro- 
perly tignifying  a young  eagle.  In 
beraliiry,  when  there  are  I’everal  e.agles 
on  the  fame  efcntcheon,  they  arc  termed 
eaglets. 

EAR,  ciiirls,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of 
hearing.  See  the  article  Hearing, 
An.atomifts  divide  the  ear  into  three 
pints,  the  exterior,  the  middle,  and  the 
interior.  Tlie  exterior  part'  is  called 
firnply  the  auricle,  hut  moie  properly  au- 
ris  e.’iterna.  In  this  there  are  a gieat 
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pinna  and  iobncle  ; the  helix  and  anthe'’ 
lix  ; and  the  tragus  and  antitragus ; the 
fcapha,  which  is  a cavity  between  the  he- 
lix  and  the  anlheiix  behind  ; apd  the 
concha,  which  is  a larger  cavity,  fiiuated 
before  the  meatus  audiloritis,  or  p»na„j 
into  the  internal  ear:  here  are.tobe  ob. 
ferved  the  glandul®  febacete  of  Val.talva' 
which  are  mere  cutaneous  follicles ; theij 
fnbftance  is  compofed  of  the  commoit  in. 
teguments  and  a cartilage. 

The  mufcleS  of  Ui'e  external  Par  are  in  Im. 
man  fubjefls  very  fmall,  often  fcarce  dif., 
cernible  ; however,  foraetimes  two,  three ' 
or  more  of  them  may  be  di(lingui(hed| 
Thefe,  from  their  litnation,  may  be  call- 
ed the  fnperior,  the  poftcrior,  and  the 
anterior.  Their  ufe  in  moving  the  car  is 
norte  at  all,  or  very  incoufrderable  j (heir 
real  nfe,  as  is  ftippoled,  is  to  render  the 
ear  teiife,  when  we  would  hear  moredif. 
tinftiy.  The.cout  fe  of  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  is  tortuous  and  oblique,  turning 
chiefly  toward.s  the  anterior  parts,  hs 
fnbftance  is  p.aitly  honey,  and  partly  car- 
tilaginous : is  is  covered  with  an  elaliic 
membrane : the  membrane  invefting  its 
internal  part  is  contiguous  with  thectiiis. 
In  the  convex  part  of  this  membiane, 
about  the  middle  of  the  y«Tage,  arefim- 
Uiated  certain  fmall  glands,  of  a yellow 
colour,  called  glanduliK  ceruiiiinofet 
they  ferve  to  fecrete  the  cerumen,  which 
they  depofit  for  various  purpofes  in  the 
pafiage. 

The  ufe  of  the  external  ear  is  to  receive 
and  convey  founds  in  the  manner  of  an 
aconftic  tube,  in  order  to  our  hearing 
them  more  diftiniSliy. 

The  middle  part  of  the  ear  is  called  the 
tympanum  : in  this  we  are  to  obferve 
the  membrana  tympani,  which  is  lituated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  auditorypalTagc. 
Its  fituajion  is  very  oblique  inwards  j 
its  figure  elliptic,  and  its  furface  con- 
cave. It  is  connefied  in  its  circumfe- 
rence with  a ring  of  a honey  fuWtance 
in  infants,  ' which  becomes  afterwards 
transformed  into  tlie  auditory  pall'agc, 
and  in  the  middle  it  is  connecied  with 
the  little  bone,  called  the  malleus.  Its 
fnbftance  is  menibranaccons,  cqiiipolcd 
of  two  or  three  lamella,  and  is  furniflied 
with  a vaft  number  of  blood-velTels. 
Some  authors  mention  a naiiiiai  fora- 
men, very  fmall,  and  placed  in  an  ob- 
lique ilirc6tion,  penetrating  this  mem- 
brane, and  letting  the  fnioke  of  tobacco, 
taken  in  at  the  aioulh,  find  a palTag* 

through 
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Ihrougli  it  out  at  the  ears.  The  honey 
tavity  of  the  tympanum  is  much  fmalier 
in  human  fubjeSls  than  in  quadrupeds. 
In  this  cavity  are  to  be  obferved  the  pe- 
riofteuni,  which  is  very  thin,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  a great  number  of  blood- 
Veflelsj  the  chorda  tympani,  being  a 
little  nerve  compofed  by  a combination 
oframuli,  or  little  branches  of  the  fifth 
and  feveiith  pairs-,  this  is  extended  in 
the  inantier  ot  a cold,  unilei  the  metn- 
bwneof  the  tympanum.  Here  may  be 
obferved  the  three  offi;ula  auditus,  cover- 
ed with  the  periofteuin  ; thele  are  called 
the  malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  Itapes. 

■ The  manubrium,  or  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus, adheres  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  and  its  head  is  articulated  by 
jginglymus  with  the  body  of  (he  incus  j 
and,  finally,  the  longer  leg  of  this  is  arti- 
culated, by  arthrodia,  with  the  head  of  the 
llapes : the  (tapes  alfo,  at  its  bate,  adheres 
to  the  fenellra  ovalis,  by  means  of  a mem- 
brane. 

The  mufcles  of  the  malleus  are  two,  an 
external  and  internal : the  (tapes  has  but 
one.  The  two  feneltrse,  or  openings, 
are  dillinguilhed  by  the  oval  and  the 
round ; the  feneltra  ovalis  leads  to  the 
veftibule,  on  which  ftands  the  Itapes  ; 
the  fenellra  rotunda  leads  to  the  cochlea, 
and  is  doted  by  a membrane. 

■Befides  the  feneftrae,  there  are  two  other 
foramina,  the  one  of  thefe  opens  into 
the  tube  or  duft  of  Euftachius,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  mouth,  almoft  immedi- 
ately behind  the  tonfils  this  du£l  is  part- 
ly honey,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly 
membranous,  affording  a communication 
between  the  mouth  and  the  ears  : the 
other  of  thefe  foramina  goes  to  the  cel - 
Inis  of  the  nlaftoide  procelTes.  The 
third  divifion,  or  the  inner  part  of  the 
car,  is  generally  texmed  the  labyrinth  : 
here  are  to  bp  obferved  the  veftibulum, 
being  a cavity  that  forms  the  mijldle  part 
of  the  labyrinth  : the  palTage  into  this  is 
the  fenellra  ovalis ; after  which  may  be 
oblerved  the  three  fem-circular  canals, 
dillinguilhed  by  the  names  of  the  largeft, 
the  middle  one,  and  the  lealt,  which  opfn 
by  five  orifices  into  the  veftibulum.  The 
cochlea  of  the  ear  is  placed  oppolite  to 
thefe  canals,  and  is  in  the  manner  of  a 
fnail-fliell,  forming  two  turns  arid  a half 
ina  fpiral  form.  In  this  are  to  be  remark- 
ed the  nucleus  and  the  canal,  which  is 
divided  into  two,  by  a fpiral  lamina  : 
the  upper  of  thefe  opens  into  the  vellibu- 
lum,aiid  is  called  the  fcala  veftibuli,  and 
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the  lower,  which  terminates  in  the  holldv?- 
of  the  tympanum,  through  the  fenellra 
rotunda,  is  called  fcala  tympani. 

A very  delicate  and  fine  membrane  car- 
ried along  through  the  cavities  of  tha 
labyrinth,  is  formed  of  an  expatifion  of 
the-  auditory  nerve,  and  is  the  primary 
part  of  the  organ  of. hearing,  jUft  as  thd 
, retina  is  formed  of  the  expiilfion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  is  the  primary  organ  of 
feeing.  Next  may  be  obferved  the  audi- 
tory canal,  which  is  diltinguiflied  into  the 
common  and  proper  ; the  common  is 
large,  and  has  for-aminula  In  it,  palling 
into  the  labjuinth  ; ihe  proper  one  ia 
narrow  and  longer,  terminating  partly 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  partly 
between  the  ftyloide  and  maftoide  pro- 
celfes. 

The  nerves  of  the  inner  ear  are,  i,  frorli 
the  auditory  pair.  3.  from  the  third  pair 
of  the  vertehrals  of  the  neck,  but  thefe 
are  principally  fent  to  the  external  eai'd 
The  arteries  are  from  the  carotids,  both 
exiernal  and  internal  ; the  veins  run  part- 
ly to  the  juglars,  and  partly  to  the  linufes 
of  the  dura  mater. 

Wounds  of  the  Ear.  Wounds  of  the  exter- 
nal ear  are  eafily  united  by  fticking-plaif- 
ters,  unlefs  the  cartilage  is  entirely  di-* 
vided,  and  then  it  will  require  the  help  of 
the  needle,  and  the  application  of  vulne- 
rary balfams,  with  the  proper  comprelfes 
and  bandages.  When  the  ear  is  wound- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  meatiis 
auditorius,  great  care  mud  be  takefl 
, to  prevent  the  difeharge  of  blood  and 
matter  into  that  paffage,  which  Would  do 
great  mifehief  to  the  tympanum'  but 
this  may  be  done  only  by  filling  the  ir.-s 
ternal  ear  with  lint  of  cotton. 

Ear-  ach,  a grievous  pain  in  the  auditory 
paffage,  proceeding  from  a lharp  extras 
vafated  ferum,  affeiSing  the  nervous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  meaths  piidito* 
rius.  . / 

When  this  matter  is  franflated  to  the 
external  part,  then  the  eaf-ach  arifes, 
which,  Unlefs  fpeedily  appeafed,  may 
colt  the  patient  his  life. 

The  principal  fCopeis  to  eafe  the  pain^ 
which  may  be  done  vVith  nitrous  and  cin- 
nabarine  powders,  and  with'  emulfionsof 
the  greater  cold  feeds ; but  if  thefe  are 
ineffeilual,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  opi- 
ates, fuch  as  ftyfax  pills,  ot  the  bare 
tinflure.  ■ Outwardly  lay  a plaftef  to  the 
temple  of  the  altefled  fide,  compofed  of 
maftic,  gaibanura,  faffron,  exprelfed  oil 
of  nutmegs,  and  opium.  Afterwards 
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let  the  ear  be  held  over  the  vapour  of 
milk,  with  the  fragrant  and  emollient 
i'pices  : the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  blown 
into  the.  ear,  is  of  great  efficacy  ; as 
alio  an  intufion  of  millepedes  in  fallacl 
oil. 

Clflfed  meatus  atditoriiis.  Sometimes  tlie 
iiieatus  auditoriiis  is  from  the  birth  clofed 
with  a membrane,  differing  in  degrees 
of  thicknrfs  ; fornctimes  itnmediately  af- 
ter the  birth,  at  d fometimes  a confide- 
rable  while  after.  When  this  membraner 
clofes  the  e.-tternal  ear,  the  faculty  of 
hearing  may  be  reftored  by  making  a cru- 
cifprm"  iiicifion  in  the  occluding  mera- 
bfane,  and  keeping  the  pafl'age  open  for 
fume  lime  with  lint,  or  a tent ; but  when 
the  laid  membrane  is  feated  very  deep.  It 
is  belt,  to  divltle  it  by  a tranfverfe  or  loti- 
.gitnd'ital  incifion,  taking  care  that  you 
dotnot  at  the  fame  time  wound  the  mem- 
brane 'if  the  tympanum  which  in  infants 
is  not  feated  fo  deep  in  the  ear  as  in  adults. 

"tubercles  in  the  meatus  auditorius.  Tu- 
bercles or  fle/hy  excrefcences  in  the  au- 
ditory paffitge  of  the  ears  give  great  unea- 
finefs,  and  do  partly,  if  not  vrholly,  ob- 
ftruiSl  the  hearing.  When  they  are  not 
of  long  flanding,  they  may  be  renioved 
.with  elcharotics  ; or,  as  thefe  are  dange- 
rous when  they  touch  fhe  membrane  of 
the  tympanum,  they  may  be  extirpated 
by  the  fciffars,  or  fcalpel,  when  they  are 
.not  feated  too  low  in  the  ear.  Laftly,  it 
appears  from  the  obfervations  of,  Hllda- 
.nus,  (cent.  iii.  obf.  i.)  and  Purraannus, 
(chirm g."  pag.  aSo.)  that  thefe  tubercles 
may  be  frequently  removed  with  fuccefs 
ligature. 

For  other  diforders  of  the  ear,  and  for 
the  method  of  extrafting  extraneous 
bodies,  fallen  info  it,  fee  the  articles 
Deafness,  Tinnitus  Aurium,  fife, 
and  the  article  Kxtraction. 

Far,  in  rhufic,  denotes  a kind  of  internal 
fenfe,  by  which  we  perceive  and  judge  of 
harmony,  and  raufical  founds. 

Ear,  . among  gardeners,  a name  given  fo 
the  leaves  that  firft  appear  from  the  feed, 
which  differ  confiderably  from  other 
leaves.  See  the'article  Leaf. 

Ear-pick,  an  inftrument  of  ivoi;y,  filver, 
or  other  metal,  fomewhat  in  form  of 
a pr.obe,  for  cleaning  the  ear. 

The  Chinefe  have  a variety  of  thefe  in- 
ftruments,  with  which  they  are  mighty 
fond  of  tickling  their  ears  ; but  this 
praftice,  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane  judicioufly 
obferves,  mull  be  very  prejudicial  to  fo 
delicate  an  organj  'by  bringing  too  great 
a flow  of  humours  on  it. 
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Ear-shells,  aures  iharinee.  See  thear- 
tide  Aures  Martnje. 

Small  pearls  are  ..fometimes  foun^  in 
thefe  fliells,  whereof  there  are  feveral 
fpecies.  See  the  article  Pearl. 

Ear-wax,  cerumen.  See  the  article  Ce- 

RUMEN. 

'Eak-wio  forficula,  in  zoology.  Seethe 
article  ForFicula. 

EARING,  in  the  fea-langiiage,  is  that 
ipart  of  the  bolt  rope  which  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  fail  is  left  open,  in  the 
lhape  of  a ring;  The  two  uppermoft 
parts  are  put  over  the  ends  of  the  yard 
arms,  and'fo  the  fail  is  made  faft  tb 
the  yard  ; and  into  the  lowermoft  ear- 
in^s,  the  flieets  and  tacks  are  leized  or 
bent  at  the- clew. 

EARL,  a britifh  title  of  nobility,  next 
below  a marquis,  and  above  a vifeount, 
Earls  were  antiently  called  comites,  be- 
,caule  they  were  wont  camitari  regem,  to 
wait  upon  the  king  for  council  and  advice. 
The  Germans  call  tfem graves,  as  land- 
grave, margrave,  palfgrave,  rheingrave; 
the  Saxens,  ea.ldormen,  unlefs  that  title 
might  be  more  properly  applied  to  our 
dukes;  the  Danes,  eorlas  ; andtlieEng- 
lilli,  earls.  Tlw  title, originally,  died  with 
the  man.  William  the  conqueror  firll 
made  it  hereditary,  giving  it  in  fee  to  his 
.nobles,  and  alloting  them  for  the  fcp- 
port  of  their  Hate  the  third  penny  out  of 
the  ffieriff’s  court,  iflfuing  out  of  all  pleas 
of  the  ffiire  whence  they  had  their  title. 
.But  now  the  matter  is  quite  otherwife; 
for  whereas  heretofore  comes  and  cemitatus 
were  correlatives,  and  there  was  no  comes 
or  earl,  but  had  a county  or  fliire  for  his 
earldom,  of  latter  years  the  number  of 
earls  increafing,  and  no  more  counties 
being  left,  divers  have  made  choice  of 
Ibme  eminent  part  of  a county,  as  Lind- 
ley,  Holland,  Cleveland,  fife,  fome  of  a 
lelTer  part,  as  Strafford,  fife,  others  have 
chofen  for  their  title  fome  eminent  town, 
.as  Marlborough,  Exeter,  Briftol,  &c, 
and  fome  have  taken  for  their  title  the 
name  of  a fmall  village : their  own  feat 
or  park,  as  Godolphin,  Clarendon,  ^c,  I 
An  earl  is  treated  by  cinflure  of  fword,  I 
, mantle  of  Hate  put  upon  him  by  the  king  I 
himfelf,  a cap  and  a coronet  put  upon  his 
head,  and  a charter  in  his  hand.  All  the 
earls  .of  England  are  denominated  from 
fome  fliire,  town  or  place,  except  three ; 

' two  of  whom,  viz.  earl  Rivers,  and  earl 
Paulet,  take  their  denomination  fromil- 
]uftrious'f'Efflilies_:-the  third  is  not  only 
honorary,  as  all  the  reft,  but  alfo  offi- 
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ciai'y>  as’  the  earl  marflial  of  England, 

tKu  mafJhal  of  England,  is  a great  officer 
who  had  antieritly  feveral  courts  under  his 
jurifdiflion.  as  the.court  of  chivalry,  and 
the  court  of  honour.  Under  him  is  alfo 
the  herald’s  office  or  college  of  arms.'  He 
'hath  fome  pre-eminence  in  the  court  of 
Marflialfea,  where  he  may  fit  in  judg- 
ment againlt  thofe  who  offend  within  the 
verge  of  the  king’s  court.  This  office  is 
of  great  antiquity  in  England,  and  anti- 
ently  of  greater  power  than  now  ; and 
has  been  for  feveral  ages  hereditary  in  the 
moll  nohle  family  of  Howard. 

earnest,  arrha,  money  advanced  to 
bind  the  parties  to  the  performance  of  a 
verbal  bargain.  By  the  civil  law,  he  who 
recedes  from  his  bargain  lofes  his  earnell, 
and  if  the  perfon  who  received  the  earneft 
give  back,  he  is  to  return  the  earneft 
double.  But  with  us,  the  perfon  who 
gave  it,  is  in  ftriftnefs  obliged  to  abide 
by  his  bargain  ; and  in  cafe  he  decline  it, 
is  not  difcharged  upon  forfeiting  his  ear- 
ned, but  may  be  fued  for  the  whole  mo- 
ney dipulated, 

earth,  terra,  in  phyfiology,  one  of  the 
.four  vulgar,  or  peripatetical  elements: 
defined  a fiinple,  dry,  and  cold  fubftance  ; 
and  as  fuch,  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
polltion  of  all  natural  bodies. 

It  fliould  be  well  obferved,  that  the  ele- 
ment earth  is  a very  different  matter  from 
the  earth  whereon  we  trend.  Arillotle 
having  laid  down  cold  and  dry  as  his 
fird  element,  to  give  it  a fuitable  name, 
looked  among  the  diverfe  bodies  for  that 
which  lliould  come  the  neareft  thereto  ; 
which  being  earth,  he  gave  his  firlt  ele- 
ment that  denomination  : though  thus 
borrowing  a word  that  had  had  been  uf- 
ed  for  a different  thing,  occafioned  a great 
part  of  his  followers  to  run  into  an  extra- 
vagant error,  and  to  fuppofe  that  this  ha- 
bitable foffile  earth  was  an  element. 

Earth,  in  natural  hiftory,  a foffile,  pr  ter- 
redrial  matter,  whereof  our  globe  partly 
confids. 

Earths  are  either  fimple  .or  compound. 
The  fimple  earths  are  friable,  opake, 
infipid  bodies,  not  inflammable,  vifrifi- 
able  by  extreme  heat,  dlffufible  in  water, 
and  feparable  from  it  by  filtration.  Of 
ihefe  we  have  five  genera  or  kinds,  'oz'k;. 
boles,  clays,  marles,  ochres,-  and  tripelas. 
See  Bole,  Clay,  Marle,  fife. 

The  compound  earths  are  compofed  of 
argillaceous  or  marley  particles  feparated 
and  divided  by  adventitious  matter,  and 
ipever  free  from  tliefe  rnixtures,  'or  in  the 


ftate  of  pure  earths.  Of  thefe  we  have  four 
genera,  t wo  of  Io3nis,‘p?!Z.thrauftomi5Hies, 
and  glifchromidlhes  ; and  two  of  moulds, 
•vitc.  thruptpmifthes,  and  glororiiifihes. , 
See  Loams,  Mould,  'Thrausto- 

MICTHES,  "ThRUPTOMICTHES,  fife. 
Befides  thefe  earths,  there  are  frequently- 
found  in  digging  a kind  of  terrse  mil- 
cellanae,  of  no  determinate  fpecies,  nor 
to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  name,  be- 
‘ing  compofed  of.maffes  of  different  fixes, 
of  different  fpecies  of  earths,  broken  off 
from  their  flrata,  foon  after  their  forma- 
tion, and  blended  together  afThe  time 
of  the  original  fubfidence  of  the  ftrai.a. 
As  for  chian,  eretrian,  lemnian,  and 
maltefe  earths,  together  with  all  the  feal- 
ed  earths  which  are  the  (ubjefts  of  the 
materia  medica,  fee  the  articles  Chian 
Earth,  Eretrian,  Earth,  Bole, 
Marle,  fife. 

Earth,  in  gardening  and  huffiandry,  if 
good,  ffiould  be  of  a blackifli  colour, 
gravelly,  fat,  pliant,  or  eafy  to  be  dig- 
ged ; it  fliould  be  neither  cold  nor  light, 
it  ought  to  have  no  ill  fmell  or  tafle,  and 
it  fliould  he  of  the  fame  quality  three  or 
four  feet  .{leep  for  trees,  which  if  they 
have  not  that  depth,  will  languiffi  and 
decay  .after  they  have  been  planted  fix; 
years.  Fruit  trees  will  thrive  in  a lefs 
depth,  and  they  generally  produce  the 
moft  generous  fruits,  when  their  foots 
fpread  near  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
Hufbandmen  call  that  new  earth  which 
lying  three  or  more  feet  deep,  never 
ferved  to  the  nouriftment  of  any  plant ; 
or  earth  that  has  been  a long  time  built 
upon,  though  -it  had  formeily  boVe  j 
earth  likewife  of  a Tandy  loamy  nature, 
where  cattle  have  been  a long  time  fed, 
may  be  accounted  fuch,  and  be  of  e.x- 
cellcnt  life  for  moft  forts  of  plants,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  has  been  thrown  up  in  heaps  to 
grow  richer. 

Earth,  in  chemiftry,  isufed  for  a principle 
or  element,  in  the  compofition  of  bodies, 
entering  them  either  as  an  ingredient,  or 
giving  thern  a power  of  performing  va- 
rious operations  in  nature  and  art..  It 
is  a body,  as  having  three  direenfions, 
impenetrability,  figurability,  and  its  own 
particular  gravity.  In  weight  it  exceeds 
water,  falls,  and  the  fpirits  of  anninais 
and  vegetables.  "When  pure,  or  perfefilly 
feparated  from  other  bodies,  it  is  confift- 
ent,  hard,  and  fine,  though  brittle  with 
regard  to  our  fenfes,  and  eafily  reducible 
by  trituration  into  a certain  powder,  in 
in  which  refpefl  it  differs  from  the  ti  ue 
6 O a . me’tal^ 
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piefals  and  gems ; though  ftill  more  in 
this,  that  it  remains  fixed  and  unchanged 
in  the  moft  violent  fire,  even  fo  far  as  not 
to  flow  therein. 

■ Boerhaave  fays,  he  never  could  obtain 
elementary  earth  from  metals,  but  it 
may  he  obtained  from  water,  from  cal- 
cined vegetables,  from  fmoalc  and  foot, 
from  putrified  animals,  from  diftilled 
animal  fluids,  from  foflile  falts,  and  from 
fluid  and  folid  fulphurs.  Whence  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  fame  fimple  elementary 
earth  contributes  as  a conftituent  princi- 
ple to  form  the  particular  corporeal  fa- 
bric of  animals,  vegetables,  and  fome 
foflils  of  a lei's  permanent  and  lefs  fimple 
nature,  and  in  them  all  feives  as  a firm 
bafis  to  their  form,  whilft  it  unites  the 
other  principles  to  itfelf,  and  to  one  ano- 
ther, fo  as  to  conftitute  one  determinate 
individual.  Hence alfo,  firys  he,  (he  pro- 
perty of  afllmulating  other  fubftances  in- 
to the  nature  of  every  body  that  receives 
nutriment,  and  confequently  the  feminal 
property  of  producing  their  like,  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  efficacy  of  this  earth  ; 
for  their  properties  no  longer  remain  after 
the  particular  texture  depending  princi- 
pally upon  the  earth  is  deftroyed,  or 
wanting  in  any  body. 

Earth,  in  altronomy  and  geography,  one 
of  the  primary  planets,  being  this  terra- 
queous globe  whereon  we  inhabit. 

Figure  of  the  Earth  was  accounted  by 
fome  of  the  anlients  to  be  like  that  of  an 
pblong  cylinder;  by  otherf,  of  the  form 
of  a drum,  and  by  others  to  be  fiat.  The 
moderns  demonftrate  jt  to  be  nearly  fphe- 
rical  from  the  following,  among  other 
confiderations.  j.  All  the  appearances 
of  the  heavens,  both  at  land  and  at  fea, 
are  the  lame  as  they  would  be  if  rhe  earth 
were  a globe.  In  eclipfes  of  the  moon 
which  are  caufed  by  the  lhadow  of  the 
parth  falling  upon  the  moon,  this  fliadovv 
is  always  circular,  and  a body  can  be  no 
other  than  a globe,  which  in  all  fituations 
cafts  a circular  fhadov,'.  j.  Several  na- 
vigators have  failed  quite  round  the  globe, 
fleering  their  courfe  direfilly  fouih  and 
weft  till  they  came  to  the  magellanic 
f»a,  and  from  thence  to  the  north  and 
weft,  till  they  returned  to  their  port  from 
the  eaft  ; and  all  the  phasnomena  which 
Ihould  qapurally  arife  from  the  earth’s  ro- 
tundity, happened  to  them.  Befides, 
their  method  of  failing  was  alfo  founded 
upon  this  hypothefis,  which  could  never 
Jiave  fuccecc|ed  fo  happily,  if  the  <arth 
had  been^of  a.ny  otiipr  figure,  It , .5  true, 


the  furface  of  the  earth  is  not  an  exaft 
geometrical  globe,  but  then  the  inequali- 
ties  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  higheft 
mountain  bears  no  greater  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  earth,  than  a grain  of  dull 
does  to  a common  globe.  The  figure  cf 
the  earth- then  was  reckoned  by  mathc. 
maticians  and  geographers  as  perfeftly 
fpherical,  excepting  the  fmall  inequalities 
in  its  furface,  of  mountains  and  vallies 
till  an  accident  engaged  the  attention  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  Mr,  Huygens 
who  demonrtraled  from  the  laws  of  liy. 
droftaticE,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis,  that'  its  figure  was 
not  a true  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid 
flatted  towards  the  poles.  Monfieur 
Richer,  when  at  the  ifland  of  Cayenne, 
about  five  degrees  diftant  from  the  equa- 
tor, found  that  his  clock,  which  at 
Paris  kept  true  time,  now  loft  two  mi- 
nutes and  twenty-eight  feconds  every 
day.  Now,  though  heat  will  lengthen 
pendulums,  and  confequently  retard 
their  motion,  it  is  certain  the  heats  of 
Cayenne  were  not  fufficient  to  folve  this 
phaenomenon,  which  can  flow  only  from 
a diminution  in  the  prtfTure  of  gravity. 
For,  as  the  earth  revolves  about  its  axis, 
all  its  parts  will  endeavour  to  recede 
from  the  axis  of  motion,  and  thereby 
the  equatpreal  parts,  where  the  motion 
is  quickeft,  will  tend  lei's  towards  the 
center  than  the  reft ; their  endeavour  to 
fly  off  from  the  axis  about  which  they 
revolve,  taking  off  part  cf  their  ten- 
dency that  way  ; fo  that  thole  parts  will 
become  lighter  than  fuch  as  are  nearer 
the  poles.  The  polar  parts,  therefore, 
will  prefs  in  ♦owa'rds  the  center,  and 
raife  the  cquatoreal  parts,  till  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  latter  is  I'o  far  in- 
creafed  as  to  compenfate  for  its  light- 
nefs,,  and  an  equilibrium  be  reftored. 
On  which  account,  the  form  which  the 
earth  affumes  will  be  that  of  an  oblate 
fpheroid,  whofe  fliorter  axis  palTes  thro’ 
the  poles.  By  virtue  only  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  the  weight 
of  bodies  at  the  equator  is  lefs  than  at 
the  poles,  in  the  proportion  of  7.88  to 
*89,  From  hence  ariles,  as.  before  ob- 
ferved,  a fpheroidical  form  of  the  earth, 
and  from  that  fpheroidical  form  arifes 
another  diminution  of  gravity  at  the 
equator,  by  which,  if  the  earth  were 
homogeneous  throughout,  bodies  at  the 
equator  would  lofe  one  pound  in  im, 
and  fo  on  both  accounts  taken  together, 
the  gravity  of  bodies  at  the  poles  woulii 
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te  to  the  fame  at  the  eqviafor  as  230  to 
jjg.  From  whence,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
gravity  of  bodies  within  the  earth  to  be 
direflly  as  their  clifance  from  the  center, 
thofe  numbers  will  alfo  exprefs  the  re- 
lation between  its  polar  andf  equatoreal 
diameter.  This  is  upon  a fuppolition 
(hat  the  earth  was  at  firft  fluid,  or  a 
ciiaos,  having  its  folid  and  fluid  prts 
confiifedly  mixed  together ; but  if  we 
fuppofe  it  at-firft  partly  fluid  and  partly 
dry,  as  it  now  is,  fmce  we  find  that  the 
land  is  very  nearly  of  the  fame  figure 
with  the  fea,  except  raifed  a little  to  pre- 
vent its  being  overflowed,  the  earth  mud 
(till  be  of  the  fame  form  ; for  otherwife 
the  major  part  of  the  water  would  flow 
towards  the  equator,  and  fpread  itfelf 
like  an  inundation  over  all  the  land  in 
thole  parts.  This  theory  met  with  great 
oppofition  from  Monfieur  Caflini,  who 
having  meafured  the  meridian  of  France, 
declared  (with  great  reafon  likewife  if 
theobfervations  had  been  correfl)  that  the 
earth,  inftead  of'  being  flattened,  was 
lengthened  towards  the  poles,  that  is,  in- 
llead  of  being  an  oblate,  it  was  an  ob- 
long Ipheroid,  higher  at  the  poles  by 
about  ninety  five  miles.  So  wide  a dif- 
ference, between  philolbphers  of  fo  high 
rank,  determined  at  length  the  king  of 
France,  at  an  expence  becoming  a mo- 
narch, to  employ  tvvo  companies 'of  rna- 
thematicians,  the  one  'to  meafitre  the 
length  of  a degree  of  fhe'meridian  at  the 
equator,  and  the  other  the  length  of  a de- 
gree at  the  polar  circle,  that  by  compar- 
ing them  together,  and  with  the  length 
of  the  degree  of  France,  it  might  be 
known  whether  the  earth  were  oblong  or 
flat  towards  the  pole's. 

It  is  certain,  if  the  lengths  of  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  decreafe,  as  we  go 
from  the  equator  towards  the  pofcs,  then 
the  axis  is  greater,  and  the  figure  an  ob- 
long fpheroid  ; but  on  the  contrary,  if 
ihefe  lengths  increafe,  as  you  remove 
towards  the  poles,  the  axis  is  lefs  than 
a diameter  at  the  equator,  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  figure  an  oblate  fpheroid. 
This  laft  appears,  by  the  refpeflive  men- 
furations  of  thefe  mathematicians  (as  it 
did  before  by  the  theory  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton)  to  be  the  true  figure ; the  re- 
liilt  of  their  operations,  which  were  per- 
formed with  a furprizing  degree  of  ex- 
aSnefs,  being  as  follows.  The  meafure 
of  a degree  of  the  meridian'  in  the  lati- 
tude of-6  6“  ao',  was  found  to  be  5743 7^ 
loifes,  and  in  the  latitude’of  49®  n'  only 
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571S3  toifes ! for  the  obfervations  of 
Mr.  Calfini  have  been  correfled  by  fome 
gentlemen  of  the  french  academy,  fince 
the  return  of  the  academicians  from  the 
north.  Now  fuppofing  thofe  degrees  ac- 
curately meafured,  the  axis  of  diameter 
that  palfes  through  the  poles  will  be  to 
the  diameter  of  the  equator,  as  1 77  to 
178,  and.  hence  the  earth  will  be  twenty- 
two  miles  higher  at  the  equator  than  at 
the  poles.  The  length  of  a degree  of  the 
meridian  under  the  equator,  was  found 
to  be  56767  toifes,  and  by  reducing  it 
to  the  level  of  the  fea,  567416  toifes. 
But  as  the  heat  mull  needs  have  produv 
ced  fome  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
toife  that  was  ufed, , when  this  coireflioa 
is  made,  the  length  of  a degree  was 
found  to  be  56753  toifes,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  diameter 
of  the  equator,  that  of  17^  to  179; 
whence  it  follows'.that  the  earth  is  olilate, 
or  flatted  a 179th  part  towards  the  poles. 
Hence  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian  in  any  latitude  are  determined, 
for  which  we  refer  to  the  article  Degree. 
If  any  one  is  defirous  of  being  informed 
of  the  methods  obferved  in  performing 
thefe  menfurations  at  the  equator,  and 
the  arflic  circle,  let  him  confult  Mr. 
Maupertuis's  figure  of  the  earth  deter- 
mined, with  Mr.  Murdoch'’s  tranflation, 
and  the  book  lately  publiflied  by  Mr. 
Bouguer  and  Condamine. 

From  the  theory,  already  given,  of  the 
earth,  it  appears,  that,  in  its  fpheroidi- 
cal  figure,  the  degrees  of  latitude  in- 
creafe from  the  equator  to  the  pole ; fo 
that  if,  in  the  equator,  a degree  confifts 
of  lixty  miles,  in  the  feverhl  latitudes  the 
miles  will  be  as  below: 

Lat.  o.  10°.  20°.  30°.  40.  50°. 

M.in?,  , _ 

adeg.  i 59>5-  59>S7-S9y^7’S9>^-  59,93- 

Lat.  60“.  70°.  80°.  90°. 

^eg!^  60, i6-  6o,23S'  6o.a6. 

Denfily  of  the  Earth.  See  STuantity  of 
matter  w rite  Earth, -infra. 

Geographical  dvviftons  of  the  Earth,  com- 
prehend, I.  Its  natural  divifions,  as 
continent,  ifland,  peninfula,  ocean,  lake, 
gulph,  fifr.  2.  Its  political  divifions,  as 
empire,  kingdom,  province,  city,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Middlefex,  London,  ©’r, 
3.  The  ecclefiaftical  divifions,  as  arch- 
bifliopric,  diocefe,  parifli,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Continent,  Island,  &c. 
Magnetifm  of  the  Earth.  Dr.  Knight 
' thinks  th$  earth  may  be  confidered  as  a 
■ ' great 
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great  loadftone,  whofe  magnetical  parts 
are  difpofed  in  a very  irregular  manner, 
and  that  the  fouth  pole  of  the  earth  is 
analogous  to  the  north  pole  in  magnets ; 
that  is,  the  pole  by  which,-the  magnetical 
fiream  enters.  He  obferves,  that  the 
earth  might  become  magnetical  by  the 
iron-ores  it  contains,  and  notwithftJnd- 
ing  it  mig"!)!  have  remained  unmagneti- 
cal,  unlefs  fome  caufe  had  exifted  capable 
of  making  that  repellent  matter  pro- 
ducing magnetifm  move  in  a ftream  thro’ 
the  earth,  yet  he  thinks  that  fuch  a caufe 
does  really  exift.  For  if  the  earth  re- 
volves round  the  fun  in  an  ellipfis,  and 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  earth  is  direfted 
towards  the  fun  at  the-  time  of  its  defcenti 
a ftream  of  repellent,  matter  will  thereby 
be  made  to  enter  at  the  fouth  p?ile,  and 
come  out  at  the  north.  And  he  fuggefts, 
that  the  earth’s  being  in  its  perihelion  in 
the  winter,  may  be  one  reSfon  why  mag- 
netifm  is  ftronger  in  this  feafon  than  in 
fummer.  Hence  alfo  the  do£lor  thinks 
it  probable,  that  the  earth's  magnetifm 
has  been  improving  fince  the  creation, 
and  that  this  may  be  one  teafon  why  the 
ufe  of  the  compafs  was  not  difcovered 
fooner.  See  the  article  Magnet. 

Motion  of  the  Earth.  The  earth  has  a 
triple  motion,  i.  A diurnal  motion  roxmA 
its  own  axis,  from  weft  to  eaft,  in 
twenty- four  hours,  which  occnfions  the 
perpetual  fuccellion  of  days  and  nights, 
it  is  affreeable  to  reafon  that  the  earth 
fliotild  revolve  about  its  axis  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  fuch  a vaft  number 
of  ftars  which  feem  to  perform  their  re- 
volutions round  the  earth  in  twenty-four 
hours  ; for  the  motion  of  thefe  ftars, 
were  it  real,  would  be  incredibly  fwift 
and  beyond  all  imagination,  becaufe  their 
diftance  in  refpeft  of  us,  is  almoft  infinite, 
and  the  oibit  they  have  to  tun  round  fo 
prodigioufly  great,  that  they  miift  move 
at  leaft  100,000  miles  in  a minute.  See 
the  articles  DiCrnal  and  Copernican 
■Sjflem. 

a.  An  annual  motion  round  the  fun  in  a 
year,  which  produces  the  different  feafohs, 
and  the  lengthening  and  ftiortening  of 
days.  We  have,  under  the  article  Co- 
fEKtitCAti  Syflem,  demonftrated  that  the 
eartft  moves  round  the  fun  : we  fliall 
here  explain  the  phasnomena  that  arife 
from  that  motion,  in  conjunftion  with 
the  rotation  round  its  axis,  having  fiift 
premifedthat  the  earth  in  its.annual  mo- 
ticn  has  its  axis  always  in  the  fame  di- 


■reflion,  or  parallel  to  itfelf.  See  the  ar. 
tide  Parallelism. 

Suppofe  Vf  T-  (plate  LXXXIf. 

fig.  I.)  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  S'the  fun,' 
Thro’  the  center  of  the  fun  draw  the  liuht 
line  rf  S ^ parallel  to  the  common 
feftion  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
which  will  meet  with  the  ecliptic  in  two 

. points  ty’  And  when  die  earth  feen 

from  the  fun  is  in  either  of  the  points 
cy’  or  =2:,  a right  line,  S tyi  or  S ^ 
joining  the  center  of  the  earth  and  fim’ 
will  coincide  with  the  common  feflion  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic,  and  will  then  be 
perpendicular  to  A B,  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  or  of  the  equator,  becaufe  it  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  equator.  But  the  fame  I 
line  is  alfo  perpendicular  to  the  circle 
which  bounds  the  light  and  darknefs,  and 
therefore  the  axis  of  the  earth  will  be  in 
the  plane  of  that  circle,  which  will  there- 
fore pal's  through  the  poles  of  the  earth 
and  will  cut  the  equator  and  all  its  pa- 
rallels into  equal  parts.  When  the  earth, 
therefore,  is  in  the  beginning  of  ei,  the 
fun  will  be  feen  inV>  in  the  common 
fedion  of- the  equator  and  ecliptic,  in 
which  pofition,  the  circle  of  illumination 
touches  both  poles  ; the  fun  is  vertical 
to  the  equator,  and  the  days  and  nights 
are  equal  all  the  world  over : and  this 
will  be  the  fpring  feafon, ' or  vernal  equi- 
nox. See  the  article  Equinox. 

The  earth  in  its.  annual  motion  going 
thr-ough  ih,  m,  and  f towards  y,  and 
lire  common  feftion  of  the  equator  and, 
dte  ecliptic  remaining  always  parallel  to  i;i 
itfelf,  it  will  nolongerpafsthroughihell; 
body  of  the  fun;  but,  in  5^,  it  makes  a I' 
right  angle  with  the  line  S P,  whichjoinsl- 
the  centers  of  the  fun  and  earth.  Andfe 
becaufe  the  line  S P is  not  in  the  plane  off 
the  equator,  hut  in  that  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  angle  BPS,  vvhrcli  the  axis  of  the 
earth  B A makes  with  it,  will  trot  now 
be  a right  angle,  but  an  oblique  oneol 
66  -I-  degrees,  which  Is  the  fame  with  the  ; 
inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  Let  the  angle  SPL  be  a righi 
angle,  and  the  circle  bounding  light  and! 
darknefs,  will  pafs  through  the  point  L,|!. 
and  then  the  arch  BL,  or  the  angle  BPL,  ,; 
will  be  Z3  ^ degrees,  that  is,  equal  to  th^ 
compliment  of  the  angle  B P S to  a iight|r 
angle.  Let  the  angle  B P zE  be  a riglrlf 
angle,  and  then  the  line  P 2£j  will  beinT; 
the  plane  of  the  equator.  Therefore,!' 
becavrfe  the  arches  B Aland  LT  ar^ 
equal,  each  of  them  being  quadrants  i . 

*r»^ 
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enual  to  M T,  and  through  the  points 
jyjandT  defcribe  two -parallel  circles 
rpc,'  MN  i the  one  reprefents  the  tro- 
pic of  cancer,  and  the  other  the  tropic  of 
capricorn.  And  the  earth  being  in  this 
litiiation,  the  fun  will  approach  the  near- 
ell  that  it  can  come  to  the  north  pole  : he 
will  fliine  perpendicularly  on  the  point 
T and  confequently  will  be  vertical 
(p’all  the  inhabitants  under  the  tropic 
of  cancer,  when  he  comes  to  their  meri- 
dians. It  is  manifeft  that  the  circle  which 
bounds  light  and 'darknefs,  reaches  be- 
yond the  north  pole-  B to  L ; but  to- 
wards thefouth  it  falls  (liort  to  the  fouth 
pole  A,  and  reaches  no  farther  than 
F,  Through  Land  F,  let  two  parallels 
tothe  eqU'ior  be  defcrihed.  Thefe  will 
reprefen't  the  polar  circles,  and  while  the 
earth  is  in  P,  all  that  trafl  of  it  which 
is  included  within  the  polar  circle  K L 
continues  in  the  light,  notwithftanding 
the  ciinllant  revolution  round  the  axis. 
On  the,  contrary,  th.ofe  that  lye  within 
the  antarflic  circle  remain  in  continual 
darknefs.  Befides,  it  is  alfo  manifelt, 
that  aP  the  paralhls  between  the  equator 
anti  the  allelic  circle,  are  cut  by  the  circle 
bounding  light  and  daiknefs  into  unequal 
poition.,  the  larged  portions  of  thefe 
circirs  reinaining  in  the  light,  and  the 
fnulhll  iu  daiknefs;  but  thefe  parallels 
rAirh  are  towards  the  antarftic  circle 
have  their  greateft  portions  in  darknefs, 
and  their  le'iftin  light;  and  the  difference 
of  thcle  poiiions  will  be  greater  or  iefs, 
according  a-  the  circles  are  nearer  to  the 
pole,  or  to  the  equator.  Therefore,  when 
the  fun  is  feen  in  cancer  gp,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  hemifphere  will  have 
tlieii'days  at  the  iongeft,  and  their  nights 
at  the  flrortelt,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year 
will  he  lu'mmer.  The  contrary  of  this 
will  happen  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere. 

As  the  earth  moves  on  from  Vf  by 
5t',  the  north  pole  returns,  the  diurnal 
arches  begin  graduailiy  to  decreafe,  and 
thenoflurnal  to  increafe,  and  of  con- 
fequence,  the  fun’s  rays  will  fall  more 
and  more  obliquely,  and  his  heat  pro- 
portionably  dimini.fl'.es,  til)  the  earrh 
comes  to  cy,  when  the  fun  will  appear 
in£t,  at  which  time,  the  days  will  again 
heequal  to  the  nights  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  the  circle  bounding 


light  and  darknefs  palling,  in  thispoli- 
tion,  through  the  poles.  This  will  be  the 
feafon  called  autumn. 

The  earth  moving  on  through  cyi  y 
and  n , the  fun  will  be  feen  to  go  in  the 
ecliptic  through  -ct:  tTband  d',  and  will 
appear  to  decline  from  the  equator,  to- 
wards the  fouth,  fo  that  when  the  eaith 
is  really  in  55,  the  fun  will  appear  in  Vf. 
And  whereas  the  axis  A B always  re- 
tains its  parallelifm,  the  earth  will  have 
the  fame  pofition  and  afpeft  in  refpeft  to 
the,  fun,  that  it  had  when  it  was  in  5 
but  with  this  difference,  that  when  the 
trafl:  within  the  polar  circle  KL  was  in 
continual  light  while  the  earth  was  in  Vf  ; 
now  the  earlh  aniving  at  05,  that  fame 
tract  will  be  altogether  in  darknefs  s but 
the  oppofite  fpace  within  the  circle  F G, 
will  be  in  a continual  illumination,  and 
at  the  pole  A there  will  be  no  night  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  months.  Here  likewiTe 
of  the  parallels  between  the  equator  and 
the  north  pole,  the  illuminated  portions 
are  much  lefs  than  the  pprtions  which 
remain  in  darknefs,  the  contrary  of 
which  happened  in  the  former  pofition, 
fo  likewife  the  fun  at  mid  day  will  ap- 
pear vertical  to  all  the  inhabitants  that 
live  in  the  tropic  M N ; fo  that  it  will  ap- 
pear to  have  defcended  towards  the  fouth 
from  the  parallel  T C,  to  the  parallel 
MN,  through  the  arch  C Q__N,  which  is 
forty-feven  degrees.  This  will  be  the  fea-- 
fon  called  winter. 

Laftly,  as  the  earth  journeys  on  from 
cancer  through  ^ and  tlJJ  to  the  fun 
appears  to  pafs  through  ^ and  X T, 
and  the  northern  climes  begin  to  return, 
and  receive  more  direflly  the  enlivening 
beams  of  the  fun,  whofe  meridian  height 
does  now  each  day  increafe ; the  days 
now  lengthen,  and  the  tedious  nights 
conlraft  their  refpeftive  arches ; and 
evhry  thing  confpires  to  advance  the  de- 
lighfui  feafon  of  the  fpring,  with  the 
equality  of  days  and  nights,  as  was 
fliewn  when  the  earth  was  in  libra,  from 
which  point  we  began  to  trace  its  mo- 
tion. 

By  the  third  motion  of  the  earth,  we 
mean  that  motion  by  which  the  poles  of 
the  vvbrld  revolve  about  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  occafion  what  is  commonly 
called  the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  or 
more  properly,  the  retrogreffion  of  the 
earth’s  nodes,  See  the  article  Preces- 
sion. 

As 
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As  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth’s  motion, 
and  the  figure  and  time  in  which  it  per- 
forms a revolution  round  the  fun,  fee 
the  articles  PERIOD  and  ORBIT. 

Si^antity  of  matter  in  the  Earth.  This 
arduous  problem  can  only  be  folved,  by 
the  principles  of  gravitation.  We  know 
the  force  of  gravity  towards  our  earth 
by  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  or  by 
calculating  how  much  the  moon  falls 
below  the  tangent  of  her  orbit : alfo  by 
computing,  from  their  motions,  how 
much  a primary  planet  falls  below  its 
tangent  in  a given  time,  and  how  much 
any  of  Jupiter’s  and  Saturn’s  fatellites 
fall  below  their  tangents  in  the  fame 
time,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion which  the  gravity  of  a primary 
planet  to  the  fun,  and  of  a fatellite  to- 
wards its  primary,  bears  to  the  gravity 
of  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  in  their 
refpefilive  dittances.  Then,  from  the 
general  law  of  the  variation  of  gravity, 
the  forces  that  would  aft  upon  them 
at  equal  diliances  from  the  fun,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  the  earth  are  comput- 
ed i which  give  the  proportion  of  the 
quantities  of  matter  contained  in  thefe 
different  bodies  ; that  is,  if  we 'fup- 
pofe  the  matter  of  the  fun  to  be  i, 
the  quantities  of  matter  in  Jupiter,  Sa- 

■ turn,  and  the  earth  will  be  refpeftively 
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The  quantities  of  matter  in  thefe  bodies 
being  thus  determined,  and  their  bulk 
being  known  from  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations,  it  is  eafy  to  compute  their  dif- 
ferent denfities.  Thus,  the  denfities  of 
the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth 
have  been  computed  to  be  refpeflively  as 
the  numbers  too,  94.  J,  67,  and  400. 

‘Theory  of  the  Earth.  The  earth  in  its 
natural  and  original  ftate  Des  Cartes, 
Burnet,  Woodward,  and  Whifton,  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  perfeftly  round, 
Imootli,  and  equable  ; and  they  account 
for  its  prefent  rude  and  irregular  form 
principally  from  the  great  deluge.  See 
the  article  Deluge. 

Mr.  de  Buffon,  arguing  from  the  fpheroi- 
dical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  laws  , 
of  hydroftatics,  fuppofes  that  the  earth,  as 
well  as  the  othei  planets,  are  parts  ftruck 
off  from  the  body  of  the  fun  by  the  col- 
lifion  of  comets,  and  confequently,  when 
the  earth  affumed  its  form,  it  was  in  a 
ftate  of  liquefaftion  by  fire.  Of  this, 
fays  he,  we  will  be  the  more  eafily  con- 
vinced, when  we  confider  the  nature  of 


the  matter  contained  m the  body  of  thg 
earth,  the  greateft  part  of  which,  as  fand 
and  clays,  are  vitrified,  or  vitrifiable  fub. 
fiances  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  When 
we  refleft  upon  the  impoffibility  of  the 
earth’s  being  ever  in  a (fate  of  fluidity 
produced  by  water,  fince  there  is  infi. 
nitely  more  land  than  water ; and  be- 
fides,  water  has  not  the  power  of  diflblv- 
ing  fand,  ftones,  and  other  fubftances  of 
which  the  earth  is  compofed.  How  fat 
the  inequalities  in  the  face  of  the  earlii 
the  beds  of  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  and  the 
various  ttrata  in  its  internal  parts,  ferve 
to  confirm  this  hypothefis,  may  be  feenin 
Hiftoire'Naturelle,  &c.  tom.  i.  byM.  de 
Buffon,  and  in  the  articles  Mountain 
River,  Strata,  ©“c.  ’ 

Diameter  of  the  Earth.  See  Diameteh. 
Difance  of  the  T,kKTHfro7n  the  Sun.  See 
the  article  Distance." 

Latitude  of  ijhe  Earth.  See  Latitude. 
Lo!7giiude of  the'S.k^ra.  See  Longitude. 
Earth-bags, yha a terre,  in  fortification. 

See  the  article  Sand-bags. 
EARTHING,  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, fignifies  the  covering  of  fhruhs  and 
plants,  as  vines,  celery,  fe’e.  with  earth, 
EARTHQUAKE,  in  nalural-hillor}',  a 
violent  agitation  or  trembling  of  foine 
conliderable  part  of  the  earth,  generally 
attended  with  a terrible  noife  like  thun- 
der, and  fometimes  with  an  eruption  of 
fire,  water,  wind,  £fc. 

CnK/cj  ^ Earthquakes.  Earthquakes 
and  vulcanos  are  both  produced  from 
the  fame  caufe,  which«may  be  thus  ex- 
plained.  Thofe  countries  which  yield 
great  ftore  of  fulphur  and  nitre,  or  where 
fulphur  is  fubliined  from  the  pyrites,  are 
by  far  the  moft  injured  and  incommoded 
by  earthquakes  ; f or  where  there  are  fiicli 
mines,  they  muft  fend  up  exhalations, 
which  meeting  with  fubterraneous  ca- 
verns, muft  flick  to  the  arclie.s  of  them, 
as  foot  does  to  the  Tides  of  our  chimnles  ■, 
where  they  mix  themfelves  with  the  nitre 
or  faltpetre  which  comes  out  of  thefe 
arches,  in  like  manner  as  we  fee  it  come 
out  of  the  infide  of  the  arch  of  a bridge 
and  fo  makes  a kind  of  cruft  which  will 
very  ealily  take  fire. 

There  are  feveral  ways  by  which  this 
cruft  may  take  fire,  uiz.  1.  By  the  in- 
flammable breath  of  the  pyrites,  which  Js 
a kind  of  fulphur  that  naturally  takes 
fire  of  itfelf.  4.  .By  a fermentation  of 
vapours  to  a degree  of  heat,  equal  to  that 
of  fire  and  flame.  3.  By  the  falling  of 
, feme 
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fortie  great  ftone  which  is  undernnined  by 
water,  and  ftfiking  againit  another,  pro- 
duces fome  fparks  that  fet  fire  to  the 
neighbouring  combuftible  matter,  which 
being  a kind  of  natural  'runpowder,  at 
the  appulfe  of  the  fire  goes  dff  with  a 
fiidden  blafl:  or  violent  exp'lolion,  rum- 
bling in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  lift- 
ing up  the  ground  above  it,  fo  as  fome- 
times  to  make  miferable  havock  and  de- 
vallation,  till  it  gets  vent  or  a difcharge. 
Burning  mountains  and  Vulcanos  are  only 
fo  many  Ipiracles  ferving  for  the  dif- 
charge of  this  fubteiranean  fire,  when  it 
is  thus  preternaturally  affembled.  And 
where  there  happens  to  be  fuch  a ftrnc- 
toreand  conformation  of  the  interior  parts 
of  the  earth,  that  the  fire  may  pafs  freely 
and  without  impediment  from  the  caverns 
therein,  it  affeiiibles  into  thefe  fpiracles, 
and  then  readily  and  eafily  gets  out  from 
lime  to  time  without  fhaking  or  difturb- 
ingthe  earth.  See  the  article  Vulcan  o. 
But  where  a communication  is  wanting, 
or  the  palfages  are  not  fufRciently  large 
and  open,  fo  that  it  cannot  come  at  thefaid 
fpiracles,  without  firlt  forcing  and  remov- 
ing all  obifacles,  it  heaves  up  and  fhocks 
ihe  earth,  till  it  hath  made  its  way  to  the 
mouth  of -the  vulcano  ; where  it  rufhetli 
forth,  fonietimes  in  mighty  flames,  with 
great  velocity,  and  a terrible  bellowing 
noife. 

Earthquakes  are  fometimes  confined  tp  a 
nanow  fpace,  which  is  properly  the  ef- 
fcftof  the  re-a6fion  of  the  fire  ; and  they 
lltake  the  earth  jult  as  the  explofion  of  a 
powder-magazine  caufes  a I'enfihle  con- 
ciiliion  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  leagues. 
Thus  a violent  eruption  of  .ffitna,  will 
c.iufe  an  earthquake  over  all  the  iftand  of 
Sicily  ; but  it  will  never  extend  to  the 
diftance  of  three  or  four  hu-ndred  leagues. 
In  like  manner,  when  fome  new  vents 
of  fire  have  been  formed  in  mount  Vefu- 
vius,  there  are  felt  at  the  fame  time  earth- 
quakes at  Naples,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vulcano  5 but  thefe  cOnciif- 
lions  have  never  fliaken  the  Alps,  ncr 
been  communicated  to  France,  or  other 
countries  remote  from  \tefuvius. 
Sometimes  they  are  felt  at  confiderable 
diftances,  and  (hake  a long  traft  of  ground 
without  any  eruption  or  vulcano  appear- 
ing. We  have  inlfances  of  earthquakes 
which  were  felt  at  the  fame  time  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Hungary, 
and  thefe  extend  always  a great  deal 
more  in  length  than  in  breadth  ; the 
earthquake,  on  the  ill  of  Nov.  1755, 
VOL,  II, 


' which  deftroyed  Liljbon,  extended  frdfS 
north  to  fouth  2500  miles  with  the  utmofl 
violence!  it  appears  to  have  begun  iri 
Greenland,  and  palling  fotithward  was 
perceived  in  the  iflands  of  Trinity,  Fer- 
ro, &c.  Ibme  of  the  weftern  ides  of 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  the  fouth- weft 
part  of  England,  Sfr.  and  pafling  under 
the  ocean  fliook  all  Portugal  and  great 
part  of  Spain,  whence  it  pafied  to  the 
continent  of  Africa  with  incredible  vio-, 
lence,  and  having  Ihook  the  kingdoms  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  probably  vented  itfeif 
in  the  fouthern  ocean.  Earthquakes 
fhake  a tra£l  of  ground  with  more  ot 
lefs  violence  in  different  places,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  remote  from  the  firb ; 
and  they  are  almoft  always  accompanied 
with  a dull  noife  like  that  of  a heavy  car- 
riage rolling  along  with  great  rapidity. 
See  Phil,  Trin°i57.  Woodvvard’s  Efi'ay, 
and  M,  de  Buffon’sHift.  Nat.  £fr. 

Dreadful effedls  q/'E  arthquakes.  Cata- 
nea,  a city  of  Sicily,  which  was  almolf 
totally  deltroyed  in  the  year  1693,  is.  a 
melancholy  inftance  of  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  earthquakes.  The  fiiock  was( 
not  only  felt  all  over  Sicily,  but  iikewife 
in  Naples  and  Malta  ; and  it  w.as  fo  vio- 
lent, that  people  could  not  Hand  iipoti 
their  legs  ; and  thole  who  lay  on  the 
ground,  were  toffed  from  fide  to  fide,  as 
if  on  a rolling  billow.  The  earth  opened 
in  feveral  places,  throwing  up  largequan* 
titles  of  water;  and  great  numbers  perifll- 
ed  in  their  houfes  by  the  fall  of  rocks  that 
were  rent  from  the  mountains.  The  fea 
was  violently  agitated,  and  roared  dread-, 
fully  : mount  Aitna  threw  up  vail  fpires 
of  flame,  and  the  fliqck  was  attended 
with  a noife  exceeding  the  loudell  claps 
■ of  thunder.  Fifty-four  cities  and  towns, 
with  an  incredible  number  of  villages^ 
were  either  dellroyedior  greatly  damaged ; 
and  it  was  corao'-.ed  that  nekr  60,000 
perfons  perilhed  in  different  parts  of  the 
ifland,  of  whom  18,000  were  inhabitants 
of  Catanea.  In  1746,  the  city  of  Lima, 
and  port  of  Callao  in  Peru,  fuffered  pro- 
digioufly  from  an  earthquake.  All  the 
buildings  of  Callao,  except  one  tower, 
were  funk  in  the  lea,  and  confequenfly  all 
the  inhabitants  drowned : offiveaiid  twenty 
fliips  that  were  in  the  port,  four  were  car- 
ried a league  up  the  countiy,  and  the  reft 
fwallowed  up  by  the  waves.  At  Lima, 
■which  is  a pretty  large  city,  only  feven 
and  twenty  houfes  remained  Handing  ; a 
great  number  qf  people  wei  e crufhed  to 
death,  efpecially  monks  and  nuns,  be- 
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caufe  their  monafteiies  were  higher,  and 
built  of  more  folid  materials  than  the 
other  houfes.  The  (liock  lalted  fifteen 
minutes.  The  earthquake  which  proved 
ib  fatal  to  Portugal  in  1755, 
mage  to  G.eat  Biitain  or  Iieland,  though 
it  was  felt  in  both  countries,  probably 
from  its  lying  very  deep  under  thefurface 
of  the  earth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Oporto  were  alarmed  with  a rumbling 
noife  before  the  fliock,  by  which  the 
whole  city  was  lhaken,  feveval  chimnies, 
ftones,  and  crolTes  were  thrown  down, 
and  forae  churches  opened  at  top  ; the 
river  retiring  about  twenty  yards  returned 
with  great  violence,  and  a horrid  noife; 
and  two  large  (hips  lying  without  the  bar, 
the  fea  rofe  in  one  great  wave  and  brought 
them  clear  over  the  bar,  and  places  that 
were  before  dry,  into  the  river.  The 
fame  fliock  was  equally  violent  at  Ma- 
drid, Seville,  and  Cadiz,  and  at  this  laft- 
mentioned  place  the  fea  rofe  in  a wave 
between  fixty  and  feventy  feet  high,  and 
with  the  utmoft  violence  dallied  againft 
the  I'ocks  on  the  weft  pait  of  the  town, 
and  againft  the  walls  with  fuch  fury  as 
to  heat  in  the  hi'eaft-work,  and  about 
eighty  yards  of  the  wall  in  length,  broke 
inio  the  town  and  overflowed  the,  llrcets, 
by  which  a great  many  perilhed.  At 
Lilbon  the  firft  fliock  lalled  near  eight 
minutes  with  lire  utmoft  violence,  in 
wliich  time  almoft  all  the  public  edifices 
and  molt  of  the  other  houfes  of  that  fu- 
perb  capital  were  thrown  down,  and  up- 
wards of  fifty  thoufand  people  buried  in 
the  ruins.  During  this  fliock,  w'hich  was 
attended  with  Inch  a horrid  noife,  that 
molt  people  apprehended  the  dilTolution 
of  the  world,  the  earth  trembled  to  that 
degree  that  people  could  fcai'ce  keep  up- 
on their  legs.  This  fliock  in  about  fif- 
teen minutes  was  followed  by  another 
no  lefs  violent,  during  which  the  earth 
opened  in  feveral  places',  and  having  fwal- 
lowed  whole  Ifreets,  threw  up  dreadful 
quantities  of  fire,  water,  a»d  finoke.  At 
the'fanie  time  the  water  in  the  river  rofe 
up  feveral  yards  perpendicularly.  Several 
vtfl'els  were  fvvallowed  in  the  Tagus  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waters,  or  funk  by 
the  fall  of  the  buildings  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  that  river. 

7'here  is  no  place  of  note  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Portugal  and  Algarva  but  (hared  more 
or  lefs  in  this  calamity.  Some  of  the 
principal  mountains  have  been  fplit,  and 
large  mafles  of  them  roiled  down  into  the 
adjacent  vallies.  At.  Faro  upwards  of 


3000  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  it 
the  ruins  of  their  houfes,  and  great  paj 
of  the  cities  of  Malaga,  Port  St.  mL 
St.  Lucar,  were  deftroyed.  Fron 
the  fouth-coafts  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
the  earthquake  pafl'ed  under  the  fea  ove 
to  Africa,  and  deftroyed  gi'eat  part  0 
the  city  and  port  of  Algiers,  and  othe, 
cities  updn  the  coaft  of  Barbary ; am 
fince  then  other  parts  of  Africa,  aiidgrea 
part  of  Syria  have  been  laid  wafte  bt 
earthquakes.  See  an  account  of  a ten 
rible  earthquake  that  happened  at  Jaitiar 
ca  in  1691,  in  Phil.  Tr.  n°  209,.  and  at 
account  of  other  earthquakes  in  n°  46, 
46  3 . See  alfo  ButFon’s  Hift.  Nat.  tom,  1^1 

Suppofed  effeBs  of  Earthquakes,'  in 
1758,  Mr.  Lomonoibw  prefented  a papei 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
Peterfburg,  endeavouring  to  drew,  that 
the  formation  of  metals  is  a nccelTari 
confeqrience  of  earthquakes.  The  inte 
rior  parts  of  the  globe,  fays  he,  aboum 
with  fulphureous  matter,  whicli  occafion 
that  extraordinary  heat,  and  tbofe  fires,  0 
whole  exiftence.  the  vulcanos  are  cviden 
proofs.  Thel'e  internal  fii'es,  when  peij 
up  and  finding  no  vent,  are  frequently  fo 
violent  as  by  increafing  the  elafticity  0 
■the  confined  air,  to  give  rife  to  earth 
quakes  ; by  the  agitation  of  wliich  ar 
occafioned  a multitude  of  cavities  nea 
the  earth’s  fnrface.  In  the  formation  0 
thefc  cavities,  it  is  pretended,  there  at 
abforbed  large  quantities  of  foflile  fuh 
fiances  mixed  with  vegetable  I'alts,  pro 
diiced  from  the  decompofition  of  the  tret 
and  plants,  whole  diflblved  (alts  find  thei 
way  by  means  of  the  rivers  to  the  fe: 
Now  the  fire  ailing  in  thefe  cavities  0 
the  foflile  fubftances,  and  the  vegetabi 
fairs  contained  therein,  reduces  the  wliol 
into  a rainei'al  [fate ; after  which,  the  mi 
nerals  fo  conttituted  are  in  a maniit 
diflblved  by  the  fire,  and  diftributed  int 
beds  and  veins,  in  the  manner  theyai 
found  to  exift  in  the  mine. 

Artificial  Earthojiakes,  Chemlftry  fui 
niflies  us  a method  of  making  art 
ficial  earthquakes,  which  fliail  have  al 
the  great  efl'efls  of  natural  ones  t this  mt 
thod,  as  it  may  illuflrate  the  procefs  of 
nature  in  the  prodnilion  of  thefe  terriblt 
phosnomena,  we  (hall  here  add. 

To  twenty  pounds  of  iron  filings,  add  a 
many  of  (iilphur  : mix,  work  and  tempt 
the  whole  together  with  a little  water,  (o 
as  to  form  a mafs  of  tlie  confittence  of 
firm  palte.  This,  being  buried  three  c 
lour  feet  under. ground,  in  fix  or  (even 

bcui 
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Jours  3 prodigious  efFefl: 

(heeartir  will  begin  to  tremble,  crack  and 
fmoke,  and  fire  and  flame  will  built 

Snell  is  tbe.efFeft  even  of  two  cold  bodies, 
jnihe  cold  ground,  and  there  only  wants 
3 fufiicient  quantity  of  this  mixtuie  to 
ptotltice  a true^tna.  If  it' were  fup- 
nofsi  to  burft  out  under  the  fea,  it  would 
produce  a water-fiiout  ; and  if  it  were  in 
ihe  clouds,  the  effeft  would  be  thunder 
and  lightening. 

{ISE,  among  failore.  SeeEASiNG. 
j^SEh-piECES,  a denomination  given  by 
njinters  to  luch  pieces  as  are  contained 
in  frames,  in  contradiftiniSlion  from  thofe 
ptinted  on  ceilings,  &c. 

JASEMENT,  in  law,  a privilege  or  con- 
fcnience  which  one  neighbour  has  of  ano- 
ther, whether  by  charter  or  prefeription, 
ivitliotit  profit : luch  are  a way  through 
his  lands,  a fink,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  in 
many  cafes,  may  be  claimed. 

[ASING,  in  thefea-language,  fignifies  the 
bekening  a rope,  or  the  like:  thus,  to 
rafe  the  bow-line  or  llieet,  is  to  let  them 
fo flacker  ; to  eafe  the  helm,  is  to  let  the 
Slip  go  more  large,  more  before  the  wind, 
or  more  larboard. 

{JSLOW,  a borough  of  Cornwall,  twen- 
ty-two miles  fouth  of  Launcefton,  which 
knds  two  members  to  parliament. 
fiSr,  one  of  the  four  carditial  points  of 
the  world  ; being  that  point  of  the  hori- 
wn,  where  the  lun  is  feen  to  rife  when  in 
if  equinoftial.  See  Compass,  H0R.1- 
to-v,  Equinogtial, 

1ST  is  alto  frequently  compounded  with 
tlliEr  words,  as  ealt-indies,  eaft-dial, 
aft-wind,  &c.  to  fignify  their  being 
itaated  towards  the  eaft.  See  the  articles 
ISDiES,  Dial,  Wjnd,  &c. 
iSTER,  a feftival  of  the  chriftian  church, 
obfervsd  in  memory  of  our  Saviour’s  re- 
furreftion. 

The  Greeks  call  it  tbe  Latins, 

ftifeha  ; an  hebrew  word  tignifying  paf- 
applied  to  the  jewifli  fealt  of  the 
pilTover,  to  which  the  chrillian  feftival  of 
taller  correfponds.  ■ It  is  called  eafter  in 
t’ae  Englilh,  from  the  goddefs  Eoftre, 
worlhipped  by  the  Saxons  with  peculiar 
ceremonies  in  the  month  of  Apiil. 
ike  article  Passover. 

Tile  oblervation  of  this  feftival,  is  as  an- 
lient  as  the  very  time  of  the  apoftles.  In 
ie  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  there 
seie  very  great  difpiites  about  the  parti- 
cular time  when  this  feftival  was  to  be 
feptv  The  afiatic  churches  kept  their 


eafter  upon  the  very  fame  day  the  Jevys 
obferved  their  palfovcr ; and  others,  on 
the  firft-Sunday  after  the  firft  full  moon 
in  the  new  year.  This  controverfy  was 
determined  in  the  council  of  Nice,  when 
it  was  ordained  that  Eafter  fliould  be 
kept  upon  one  ahd  the  fame  day,  which 
fliould  always  he  a Sunday,'  in  all  chrif- 
tian  churches  throughout  the  world. 

But  though  the  chrillian  churches  differed 
as  to  the  lime  of  celebrating  eafter,  yet 
they  all  agreed  in  /hewing  pai  ticniar  re- 
fpefl  and  honour  to  this  feftival  ; hence, 
in  antient  writer,*,  it  is  dillinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  domimea gaudii,  i.  e.  Sunday 
of  joy.  On  this  day  prifoners  and  /laves 
were  fet  free,  and  the  poor  liberally  pro- 
vided for.  The  eve,  or  vigil,  of  this  fe- 
ftival was  celebrated  with  more  than  or- 
dinary pomp,  which  continued  till  mid- 
night, it  being  a tradition  of  the  church 
that  our  Saviour  rofe  a little  after  mid- 
, night  i but  in  the  eaft,  the  vigil  lafted 
till  cock-ci'owing. 

It  was  in  conformity  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Jews,  in  celebrating  their  paffover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  firft  month,  that 
the  primitive  fathers  ordered,  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  from  the  ca- 
lendar new  moon,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  twenty-firft  of  March,  at  which 
time  the  vernal  equinox  happened  upon 
that  day,  fliould  be  deemed  the  pafchal 
full  moon,  and  that  the  Sunday  after 
/hould  be  eafter-day  ; and  it  is  upon  this 
account  that  our  rubric  has  appointed  it 
upon  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  firft  full 
moon  immediately  following  the  twenty- 
firft  day  of  March.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  the  true  time  for  celebrating  eafter, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  council 
of  Nice,  was  to  be  the  firft  Sunday  after 
the  firft  full  moon  following  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  when  the  fun  entered  into 
the  firft  point  of  aries  ; and  this  was  pope 
Gregory’s  principal  view  in  reforming  the 
calendar,  to  have  eafter  celebrated'accord- 
ing  to  the  intent  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
Havingfirft  found  the  epaftand  doimnical 
letter,  according  to  the  method  delivered 
under  thefe  articles,  eafter-day  may  be 
found  by  the  two  foilwing  rules. 

I,  To  find  eafter-Iimit,  or  the  day  of  the 
pafchal  full  moon,  counted  from  March  i 
inclufive,  the  rule  as  this  : add  6 to  the 
epa£V,  and  it  this  fum  exceeds  30,  take  30 
from  it ; then  from  30  I'nbftratl:  this  re- 
mainder, and  what  is  left  will  be  the  li- 
mit ; if  the  fum  of  the  epaft,  added  to  6, 
6oes  not  amount  to  30,  it  muft  he  fnb- 
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(Craned  from  50,  and  the  remainder  is 
}he  limit  required  ; which  is  never  to  ex- 
ceed 49,  nor  fall  (hort  of  21- 

а.  Fioni  the  limit  and  dominical  letter, 
to  find  ealler-day  : add  to  the  doraini-. 
cal  letter  i fubll  raft  this  funi  from  the 
Jjmit,  and  the  remainder  from  the  next 
higher  number  which  contains  7 with- 
eui  any  remainder  i laftly,  add  this  re- 
mainder to  the  limit,  and  their  I'um  will 
give  the  number  of  days  from  the  fiflt  of 
^larch  tp  eafter  day,  both  jnclulive. 

'Thus,  to  find  eafter-day  for  the  year 
7754.  for  inftance.  Firft  find  the  epaft 

б,  which  added  to  6 gives  la  ; and  as 
this  Aim  iloes  not  amount  to  30,  it  mult 
he  rubftrafted  from  50,  and  ihe'remainder 
gS  is  the  limit.  Then  adding  4 to  6, 
the  number  of  the  dominical  letter  F,  Aib- 
tlraft  this  Aim,  wfa.  10,  from  the  limit 

and  the  remainder  j8  from  35,  the 
nitft  fuperior  niimher  that  contains  7 a 
certain  number  of  times  without  any  re- 


mainder, and  there  remains  7,  which  h« 
ing  added  to  the  limit  -S,  gives  45  for 
the  number  of  days  from  the  firll  ofiMarch 
to  eafter-day,  both  incluAve  : hence  al 
lowing  31  for  March,  there  remains  the 
14th  of  April  for  eafter-day.  'Here  foU 
lows  the  operation  at  length. 

6 + 6 — 12 

S°  — ; = 38  =:  pafchal  limit 

Dominical  letter  F — 6 


■10  7=28;  then 


6 -F  4 10,  and  38 

35  — 28  — 7.  And 
38+7=45;  from  which  fubftrafting 

31,  the  number  of  days  in  March, 
14  there  remains  14,  the  day  of 
April  anfwering  to  eafter-Jay  for  the 
year  1754. 

However,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  calcii. 
lation,  we  lhall  here  give  a table,  by  which 
eafter-day  may  he  found  by  inlpeSion 
till  the  year  1 900,  according  to  the  gre, 
gorian  or  new  ftile. 


' Gojaeii 
Number. 

A. 

Do 

B. 

M 1 w t'c  A L Let 
C,  i D.  . 

r E R s. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

• I 

.^pril  1 6 

I'/ 

18 

19 

20 

14 

18 

11. 

April  9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

HI. 

March  26 

27 

28 

29 

' 23 

»4 

IV. 

April  16 

17 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

V. 

April  2 

3 

4 

j 

6 

March  3 1 

April  I 

VI. 

April  23 

24 

25 

*9 

20 

ai 

22 

VII. 

April  9 

30 

II 

12 

J3 

14 

8 

VIII. 

April  2 

3 

March  28 

29 

30 

31 

April  1 

IX. 

April  36 

17 

18 

19 

»o 

31 

82 

X. 

April  9 

30 

II 

5 

6 

7 

? 

XI. 

March  26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

*5 

XII. 

April  16 

J7 

18 

19 

J3 

14 

IS 

XI  [f. 

April  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

XIV. 

M.irch  26 

27 

a8 

22 

23 

24 

■ ^5 

XV. 

Aptil  16 

10 

11 

12 

. ^3 

J4 

IS 

XVI. 

April  2 

3 

4 

5 

March  30 

31 

April  I 

XVII. 

April  2"^ 

24 

18 

19 

aQ 

2 J 

32 

XVIII. 

April  9 

10 

I r 

32 

T3 

7 

8 

XIX. 

April  2I 

Yiarch  27 

. 28 

29 

3^ 

31 

April  1 

As  to  the  ufe  of  this  table,  eafter-day 
will  be  found  in  the  common  angle  of 
meeting  of  the  given  dominical  letter  and 
the  golden  number  ; the  name  of  the 
n]onth  lying  in  a direft  line  with  it,  to- 
Vyayds  the  left  hand, 

^ATON,  a town  of  Buckinghamfhire, 
fiuiafed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Thames, 
oppofite  to  Windibr,  and  famous  for  its 
colbgial  Ichool  founded  by  hiugHenry  VI. 
being  a t'eminary  for  king’s  college  Cam- 
bridge, the  fello\ys  of  which  are  all  fiont 
fhis  Icftoola 


EAVES,  in  architefture,  the  margin  or 
edge  of  the  roof  of  an  houfe  ; being  the 
lowed  tiles,  bates,  or  the  lijce,  that  hang 
over  the  walls,  to  throw  off  water  to  a 
diftance  from  the  wall.  See  the  articles 
Wall  and  Roof. 

Eavbs-lath,  a thick  feather-edged  board, 
generally  nailed  round  the  eaves  of  a 
houfe,  for  tile  lowermoft  tiles,  flates,  or 
(liingles  to  reft  on. 

EBDOMARIUS,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers^^ 
an  officer  formerly  appointed  weekly'to 
fnperintend  the  performance  of  dlyina 
’ ■ fei'vice 
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fervice  in  cathedrals,  and' prefcrihe  the 
duties  of  each  perfon  attending  in  thechoir, 
ac  to  readine:.  hi'ging.  pr -ying,  Sfc. 

TTBioNl  -TfiS.,  in  church,  hiftory,  heretics 

^of  tits. til  if  century,  fo  called  from  their 

leader  Ehion.- 

They  held  the  fame  errors  with  the  Naza- 
jeeiit,  united  the  ceremonies  of  the  mo- 
faic  inlfitutlon  with  the  precepts  of  the 
rofpci,  obferved  both  the  jewifh  fabbath 
and  .hriltian  Sunday,  and  in  celebrating 
tiie  eiicharitt,  made  life  of  unleavened 
biead.  They  abftained  from  the  flefli  of 
animals,  and  even  from  iniik..  In  rela- 
tipo  to  Jefus  Chrift,  fome  of  them  held 
Ih,.!  he  was.  born,  like  other  men.  of 
toieiih  and  Mary,  and  acquired  (hnftlfi- 
cstion  only  by  his  good  works.  Others 
oi  them  allowed,  that  he  was  born  of  a 
viiain,  h"t  denied  that  he  was  the  word 
ef  'Goil,  or  had  any  exiltence  before  his 
human  gener.ation.  They  faid,  he  was, 
indeed,  the  only  true  prophet,  but  yet  a 
nieic  man,  who  by  his  virtue  had  arrived 
at  being  called  C'lirilt,  and  the  fon  of 
God.  They  alto  luppoied,  that  Chrift 
and  the  devil  were  two  principles,  which 
God  liad  oppofed  to  each  other.  Of  the 
New  Teftament,  they  only  received  the 
gofpel  of  St,  Matthew,  which  they  called 
the  cofpti  according  to  the  Hebrews. 
Seethe  article  NazarEANS. 

EBLIS,  the  name  ufed  by  the  mahometans 
for  the  devil.  See  the  article  Devil. 

EBONY,  the  wood  of  a tree  fuppoled  to 
be  of  the  palm  kind,  which  is  imported 
from  different  countries  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weli-Indies.  This  wood  is  extremely 
folid,  and  capable  of  a fine  polifli ; and, 
Iheierore,  much  ufed  in  toys  and  mar- 
quetry. 

EBRBUHARITES,  a kind  of  mahome- 
tan  monks,  fo  called  from  their  founder 
Ebrbuhar. 

They  make  great  profeffion  of  piety,  and 
contempt  of  the  world  ; but  are  account- 
ed heretics  by  the  reft  of  the  mahome- 
tans, becaufe  they  believe  themfelves  not 
obliged  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

EBRILLADE,  in  the  manege,  a check  of 
the  bridle  given  to  the  horle  by  a jerk  of 
one  rein,  when  he  retufes  to  turn.  Some 
confound  the  ebrillade  with  the  faccade. 
See  the  article  SaCCADE. 

As  the  ebrillade^ is  a chattifement,  and 
not  aid,  the  uie  of  it  is  baniflied  the  aca- 
demies. 

EBRO,  antiently  Iberus,  a large  river  of 
Spain,  which,  taking  its  rife  in  old  Caf- 
tile,  runs  through  Bifpay  and  Arragon, 


paffes  by  Saragofa,  and  continuing  it* 
courfe  through  Catalonia,  difeharges  it- 
felf  with  great  rapidity  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  twenty  miles  below  the 
city  of  Tortofa. 

EBULtITION,  the  fame  with  boiling. 
§ee  the  article  BotLING. 

This  term,  is  allp  ufed  in  a fynonymousi 
fenfe  with  effervef'cence.  See  the  article 
Effervescence. 

ECAVESSADE,  in  horfemanfliip,  denotes 
a jerk  of  the  cavezon.  See  Cavezon. 

ECCANTHIS,  the  fame  with  encanthis.- 
See  the  article  Encanthis. 

ECCENTRIC  and  Eccentricity.  See 
Excentric  and  Excentricity. 

ECCHO,  or  Echo.  See  the  articleEcHO. 

ECCHYMOSIS,  >n  furgery,  an 

extravafation  of  the  blood  from  a vein, 
betwixt  the  flelh  and  fkin ; an  accident 
too  common,  after  bleeding  in  the  arm. 
There  are  various  degrees  of  an  ecchy- 
niofis,  fo  that  the  arm  is  hereby  not  only- 
much  fwelled,  and  of  a black  and  blue 
colour,  but  is  even  fometimes  violently 
infl-amed  with  a moft  acute  pain,  and 
followed  either  with  a fuppuration  or  in- 
cipient mortification  in  the  limb.  This, 
accident  frequently  proceedp  from  the 
vein’s  being  cut  quite  afunder  by  the 
phlebotomtft,butoftenerfrom  the  patient’s 
uling  his  arm  too  early  after  bleeding,  in 
violent  and  Ibng  exercifes,  in  which  the 
contraftions  of  the  raufcles  make  the  veins 
fwellj  and  force  their  blood  through  the 
orifice  into  the  interftices  betwixt  the  flelh 
and  Ikin,  either  in  a greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tity, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence and  exercife. 

In  a flight  ecchymofis,  there  is  little  to 
be  feared,  as  the  ftagnant  blood  may  be 
generally  difperfed  without  any  great  dif- 
ficulty by  the  application  of  a comprefs 
dipt  in  vinegar  and  fait,  or  in  fpirit  of 
wine.  Sometimes  the  blood  fuppurates, 
which  may  be  promoted  by  a diachylon- 
plafter  ; and  when  the  matter  is  once 
brought  to  maturity,  it  generally  makes 
its  own  way  through  the  integuments, 
without  any  incifion  ; after  which,  being 
difeharged,  the  wound  may  be  healed  by 
a bit  of  diachylon-plafter.  If  the  ftag- 
nating  blood  be  veiy  large,  there  are  no 
hopes  left  to  difperfe  it : then  the  difor- 
der  is  in  danger  of  terminating  either  in 
a large  abfeefs  or  a gangrene  : but  to  pre- 
vent thefe  confequences,  the  furgeon 
fliould  fcarify,  and  make  little  incilions 
upon  the  hard  part  to  difeharge  the  blood, 
§nd  then  ftpply  diachylon-plafter  j and  if 
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tlie  vein  is  already  poffefTed  with  a vio- 
lent inflammation  or  gangrene,  it  ilrould 
be  well  fcarifled  and  inverted  with  difcii- 
tient  cataplalVns.  At  the  fame  time  it  is 
neceffary  to  bleed  in  foine  other  part,  and 
to  admihifter  attenuating  medicines  in- 
ternally till  it  abates,  or  the  gangrene 
fpreads  no  farther. 

ECCLESIA,  in  law,  fignifies  a church  or 
parfonage.  See  the  articles  Church 
and  Parson  AGF. 

ECCLESIASTES,  R canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  defign^tf  which  is  to 
Ihew  the  vanity  of  all  fuhlunary  things. 

It  was  compofed  by  Solomon,  who  enu- 
merates the  feveral  objefts  on  which  men 
place  their  happinefs,  and  then  fhews  the 
jnfufficiency  of  all  worldly  enjoyments. 
The  Talraudlrts  make  king  Hezekiah  to 
be  the  author  of  it;  Grotius  afcribes  it 
to  Zorobabe],  and  others  to  Ifaiah  ; btut 
the  generality  of  commentators  believe 
this  book  to  be  the  produce  of  Solomon's 
repentance,  after  having  experienced  all 
the  follies  and  pleafures  of  life. 

Ecclesiastic,  orEccLEsiASTicAL,an 
appellation  given,  to  whatever  belongs  to 
the  church  ! thus  we  fay,  ecclefiaftical  po- 
lity, jurlfdiilion,  hiftory,  6?c,  See  Poli- 
ty, JijWisDicTioN,  History,  &c. 
Eccieliaftica!  jurifdiftion  may  be  exercifed 
by  doAors  of  the  civil  law,  though  they 
are  laymen. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  an  apocryphal  book, 
generally  hound  up  with  the  fcriptures,  fo 
called  from  its  being  read  in  the  church, 
ecclefia,  as  a book  of  piety  and  inftruc- 
tion,  but  not  of  infallible  authority. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a Jew,  called 
Jel'us  the  fon  of  Sirach.  The  Greeks  call 
it  the  wifdom  of  the  fon  of  Sirach. 

ECHAPE,  in  the  manege,  a hoife  begot 
between  a ftallion  and  a mare  of  different 
breeds  and  countries. 

ECHAPER,  in  the  manege,  a gallicifm 
iifed  in  the  academies,  implying  to  give 
a horfe  head,  or  to  put  on  at  full  fpeed. 

ECHAUGETTE,  in  the  military  art,  de- 
notes a guerlte  of  wood,  and  of  a fquare 
form,  See  the  article  Guerite. 

ECHENEIS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
inalacopterygious  fillies,  whereof  the  bran-  - 
chioftege  membrane  on  each  fide  contains 
about  nine  oflicles  or  fmall  bones  : its 
head  is  flat  on  the  upper  part,  and  mark- 
ed with  a number  of  rough  tranfverfe 
^ftriae,  or  ridges. 

Gf  this  genus,  tliere  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  the  remora  of  authors.  Seethe 
..article  Re.mora, 


ECHEVIN,  fcabinus,  .in  the  french  am) 
dutch  polity,  a magiftrate  eleaed  by  th, 
inhabitants  of  a city  or  town,  to  take 
care  of  their  common  concerns,  and  th 
decoration  and  cleanlinels  of  the  city  * 
At  Paris,  there  is  a prevot,  and  four 
echevinsj  in  other  towns,  a mayor  and 
echevins.  At  Amfterdam,  there  are  nine 
echevins  ; and,  at  Rotterdam,  feven 
In  France,  the  echevins  takecognizance 
of  rents,  taxes,  and  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  In  Holland,  they  judge  of 

civil  and  criminal  caufes  ; and  if  tliecri. 
minal  confeffes  himfelf  guilty,  they  can 
fee  their  fentence  executed  without  an. 
peal.  . ^ 

Echemn  of  the  palace,  an  officer  of  the 
houfhold  under  the  firft  race  of  the 
french  kings. 

ECHINATE,  orEcHiNATED,  an  appel. 
lation  given  to  whatever  is  prickly,  there- 
by refembling  the  hedge-hog. 

ECHINITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
by  which  authors  call  the  foffile  centro- 
nia,  frequently  found  in  our  chalk  pits. 
See  the  article  Centronia. 

ECHINOPHORA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-digyniaclafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  unequal 
patulous  petals  : it  has  no  pericarpium; 
the  general  involucrum  is  of  a turbinated 
. figure  ; and  the  feeds  are  two  in  number, 
and  of  an  oblong  form. 

ECHINOPS,  or  Echinopus,  glove- 
TtfisTLE,  in  botany,  a genu;  of  the  fyn- 
genefia-polygamia-sequalis  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  compound  ; con- 
lifting  of  a great  number  of  flofcules  or 
fmall  flowers,  divided  into  feveral  aciite 
fegments  : there  is  no  pericarpium  : the 
feed,  which  is  fingle,  is  of  an  ovato- 
, oblong  figure,  narrower  at  the  bale, 
with  an  ohtufe  hairy  apex.  See  plate 
LXXXII.  fig.  a. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  this  plant  are  laid 
to  be  attenuant  and  diuretic. 

ECHINUS,  in  zoology,  a name  frequently 
ufed  for  theerinaceus,  or  common  hedge- 
hog, See  the  article  Erinaceus. 

Echinus,  in  architeflure,  a member  or 
ornament  near  the  bottom  of  llie  ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  compofite  capitals. 

ECHIUM,  viper’s  bugloss,  in  botany, 
agenus  of  thepentandria-monogynia  dal's 
of  plants  ; the  flower  of  which  conlills 
of  a fingle  petal,  the  tube  being  very  fliorf, 
and  the  limb  ereff,  growing  gradually 
■wider  at  the  extremity,  where  it  is  divid- 
ed into  five  unequal  fegments  ; the  two 
upper  fegments  are  longer  than  the  rdli 
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jnci  the  loweft  oae  is  fmall,  acute,  and 
reflex ; there  is  no  pericarpium,  inftead 
of  which  the  cup  becomes  rigid,  and  con- 
tains  in  it  fotir  roundifli  and  obliquely 
accuminated  feeds.  See  plate  LXXXIT. 
Ii2*  3» 

/powder  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  re- 

' commended  againft  epilepfies  : it  is  alfo 
a fudorific,  vulnerary,  and  prel'cribed 
aeaiiilt  the  eryfipelas. 

echo,  a found  reverberated  or  refledled 
to  the  ear  from  fome  folid  body. 

Whereas  the  undulatory  motion  of  the  air, 
which  conftitutes  found,  is  propagated  in  all 
illreftions  from  the  founding  body  , it  will 
frequently  happen  that  the  air,  in  pdr- 
formingitsvibrationsjwill  impinge  againft 
various  obje’fts,  which  will  refieft  it  back, 
and  fo  caufe  new  vibrations  the  contrary 
way  t now  if  the  objefls  are  fo  fituated  as 
torefleft  a fufficient  number  of  vibrations 
back,  WK.  fucli  as  proceed  different  ways, 
to  the  fame  place,  the  fecond  will  be  there 
repeated,  and  is  called  an  echo  : and  the 
greater  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  is,  the 
longer  will  be  the  time  before  the  repeti- 
tion is  heard : and  when  the  found,  in 
its  progrefs,  meets  with  objefts  at  differ- 
ent dillances,  fufficient  to  produce  an 
echo,  the  fame  found  will  be  repeated  fe- 
vcral  times  fnccelTively,  according  to  the 
dilferent  dillances  of  thele  objeils  from 
the  founding  body,  which  makes  what  is 
called  a repeated  echo.  See  the  articles 
Sound  and  Reflection. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  nature  of 
echoes,  we  muft  confider  that  found  is 
perceived  as  coming  from  that  place  from 
which,  as  a center,  the  pulfes  are  propa- 
gated, This  is  well  known  by  experi- 
ence ; but  to  illuftrate  the  matter,  let  A 
'(plate  LXXXII.  fig.  4,)  be  the  center 
fiom  whence  any  found  is  direflly  propa- 
gated, and  ftriices  againft  any  plane  ob- 
iiacle  B C,  fufficiently  large  ; draw  A F 
perpendicular  to  B C,  and  produce  it  to 
H,  fo  that  it  may  be  AF—FH;  the 
found  reflefled  will  be  perceived,  as  com- 
ing from  the  point  H.  For  let  A E be 
the  incident  ray,  impinging  againft  the 
obftacle  B C,  in  the  point  E ; from  E 
draw  the  ray  E D in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  atrgle  C E D may  be  equal  to  the 
angle  F E A,  or  that  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence may  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
fleflion  i then  will  ED  be  the  reflefled  ray 
of  found,  and  if  produced  will  pafs  thro’ 
the  point  H ; for  the  angle  FEH  — 
CED~F  EA.  Therefore  in  the  tri- 
angle A F E and  E F Hj  fmee  the  angles 
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of  the  one  are  refpeclively  equal  to  the 
angles  of  the  other,  and  the  fide  EF  ia 
common  to  both,  the  ficles  of  one  triangle 
will  be  refpeflively  'equal  to  tlie  fides  of 
the  other;'  and  therefore  HF  — AF. 
Wherefore  the  reflex  found  will  be  heard 
by  a perfon  at  D,  as  coming  from  the 
point  H.  As  the  place  of  the  auditor-, 
or  point  D,  approaches  towards  A,  the 
cafe  will  conftanlly  be  the  fame  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  center  of  found  H ; the.  tri- 
angles will  ftill  be  equal,  and  all  their 
angles  and  fides  refpeftively  ; and  there- 
fore jwhen  D coincides  with  H,  the  re- 
flex found  or  echo  will  be  heard  from  the 
point  H,  which  was  to  be  demonftrated. 
The  fame  found  is  alfo. heard  twice  by  aa 
auditor  at  D ; firft  by  the  direft  ray  A D, 
and  fecondly  by  the  reflex  ray  A E D, 
provided  the  difference  between  AD  and 
A E D be  fufficiently  great,  that  the  direft 
and  reflex  founds  do  not,  in  the  fame  fen- 
fible  moment  of  time,  affefl:  the  ear  : . for 
if  the  refl.ex  found  arrives  at  the  ear  be- 
fore the  impreflion  of  the  direft  found 
ceafes,  the  found  will  not  be  double, 
only  rendered  more  intenfe. 

From  the  velocity  of  found  it  follows,  that- 
a perfon  fpeaking  or  uttering  a fentence  in 
A aloud,  in  order  to  obferve  the  echo  by 
reflexion  from  the  obftacle  B C,  ought  to 
flaiid  at  lead  73  or  74  feet  front  it,  lliat 
is,  AF  XX  74  : and  fmee  at  the  common 
late  of  fpeaking,  vve  pronounce  not  above 
3!  fvih.bles  per  fecond;  therefore,  that 
ihe  echo  may  return  juft  as  fson  as  the 
, . three  fyllables  are  exprefied,  .we  muft 
have  twice  A F equal  to  1000  feet,  or  the 
fpeaker  muft  ftand  about  500  feet  from 
the  obftacle  B C,  and  fo  in  proportion 
for  any  other  number  of  fyilablcs. 

Echo,  in  architeflure,  a term  applied  to 
certain  kinds  of  vaults  and  arches,  moft 
commonly  of  elliptical  and  parabolical  fi- 
gures, ufed  to  redouble  founds,  and  pro- 
duce artificial  echoes. 

We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that  in  feveral 
parts  of  Greece,  and  Italy,  there  were 
brazen  veffels  artfully  ranged  under  the 
feats  of  the  theatres,  to  render  the  found 
of  the  aflors  voices  more  clear,  and  make 
a kind  of  echo.  A fingle  arch  or  conca- 
vity can  fcarce  ever  flop  and  reflect  - the 
found  ; but  if  tliere  be  a convenient  dif- 
pofiiion  between  it,  part  of  the  found  that 
is  propagated  thither,  being  collefted  and 
reflefled  as  before,  will  prefent. another 
echo;  or  if  there  t-;  another  concavity 
oppofed  at  a due  diftance  to  the  former, 
the  found  refleiied  from  the  one  upon  the 
, other 
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other  will  be  toffed  back  again  upon  this" 
latter,  Sfr. 

Echo,  in  poetry,  a kind  of  compofition 
wherein  the  laf^w(irds..or-fyllables  of" 
each  'verfe  contain  foine  meaning, ' which  - 
being  repeated  apart,  anl'wefs' to  {bme- 
tpieftion  or  other  matter  contained  in  the 
verfe,  as  in  this  beautiful  one  from  Vir- 
jril! 

Crudelu  maUr  'jnagts,  an  pier  improbus- 
ille?-  -O-  - ' 

Improbus  illepuer,  crudelis  iu  quoque  ma~ 
terJ. 

The  elegance  of  an-echo-confifts-  in  giv- 
ing a new  fenfe  to  the  lafl:  words';  which 
reverberate,  as  it.were,  the  motions  of 
the  mind,  and;  by  “that  means  affeft  it 
, with  furpriie  and  admiration. 

ECHOMETERj.among  rauficians,  a kind, 
of  fcale  or  rule,  with  feveral  lines  there- 
on, ferving  to  meafure  the  duration  aiid 
length  of  founds,  and  to  find  their  inter- 
vals and  ratios. 

ECLECTICS,  ecleSici,  antient  .phllofo- 
phers,  who,  without  attaching  themfelves 
to  any  particular  fefif,  feleffed  whatever 
appeared  to  them  the  bed:  and  mod  ratio- 
nal, from  each. 

Potamon  of  Alexandria-was  the  firft  of 
the  cclefhics : he  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Augitftus  and  Tiberius;  and  being  tired 
with  the  fcepticifm  of  the  pyrrhpnian.s,  he 
refolved  upon  a fchethe  that  would  allo.w 
him  to  believe  fomething,  but  .without 
being  fo  implicit  as  to  fwallow  any  entire 
by)  otbefis. 

ECLIPSE,  in  aftronomy,  the  deprivation  of 
. the  light  of  the  fun,  or.  of  fome  heave-nl 
body,  by  the  fnterpofition  of  another 
heavenly  body  between  our  fight  and  it. 
Thus,  eclipfes  of  the  fun  happen  by  the 
moon’s  intervening  between  it  and  the 
earth  ; by  which  means  the  (hadow  of  the 
moon  falls  upon  the  earth,,  when  the  la- 
titude of  the  moon  does  not  prevent  it,  by 
elevating  the  moon  above,  or  deprefling 
it  belo.w  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  can  only  happen 
when  the  earth  is  interpofed  between  the 
fun  and  it  ; for  then,  if  the  latitude  of 
the  moon  does  not  prevent  it,  the  fliadovv 
of  the  earth  may  fall  on  the  moon,  and 
ihcieby  caufe  either  a partial  or  total 
eclipfe.  A total  eclipfe  of  the  ' fun  or 
moon  is  when  their  whole  bodies  are  ob- 
fciired ; and  a partial  one  is  when  part 
only  of  their  bodies  is  darkened  : again, 
a central  eclipfe  -is  when  it  is  not  only 
total,  hut  the  eclijifcd  body  pafles  through 
the  center,  of  the  fliadovv. 


Afronomy  of  Eclipses.  The  fun  be. 

ing  a luminous  body,  vaftly  larger  than 

the  ear^,  will  eMjlilfeU-ibmewhat  more 

■ • fhali  one'half  of  it,  and  caufe  ^it  pii- 
- j'ea  a-long-conical  .fliadaw,  'airepreLfe 
, ,._ed_jn  plate  LXXXIII.  n°  r;  where  s| 
the  fun,  E the  carth,-.awLti  B.D  its  cc. 
nical  lhadow.  ■ • 

The  height  or  length  of  this  fliadow,  at 
the  mean  diflance  of  the  fun,  may  be 
fpund  by  this  proportion  : as  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  C B 0,  or  the  femi-dianieter 
■ urrder.'which  the  fun  appeafs-iat-the-earlh 
- ’‘vix.'A  S=:i6' s radius  : j 1 ; the  length 
of. the  (hadow  C B — 114,8  femi-diame- 
ters  of  the  earth  : but  when  the  fun  is  at 
its  greateft  diflance,  the  lepgth  of  the 
fliadow  C B will  be  equal  217  of  thefe 
femi-diameters.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
though  the  height  of  the  fliadow  is  near 
three  times  as  great  as  the  mean  di. 
ftancepf  the  moon,  yet  it  falls  far  (liort  ■ 
of  the  diflance  of  mars",  and  confequent.- 
ly  c'aii  eclipfe  none  of  the  heavenly,  bodies  ‘ 
but  the  moon.. 

To  find  th'e  height  of  the  moon’s  (liado'vv, 
fuppofed  to  be  limilar  to  that  of  the  earth, 
and  confequently  proportional  tothedia. 
meters  of  the  bafes,  the  proportion  is, 
as  the  diameter  of  the  earth  100  to  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  18,  fo  is  the  mean 
altitudeof  the  earth’s  fliadow,  ii4,gti)lhe 
altitude  of  that  of  the  moon  60.  of  .. 
the  earth’s  femi-diameters.  Tlie  fi’r&Oow 
of  the  moon  therefore  will  juft  reach  the 
earth  in  her  mean  diflance,  which  it  can- 
not do  in  her  apogee  ; but  in  her  perigee 
it  will  involve  a (mail  part  of  the  earth’s 
furface. 

Befides  the  dark  lhadow  of  the  moon, 
there  is  another,  called  the  pemirobraj 
to  reprefent  which,  let  S (plate  LXXXIV. 
n°  2.)  be  the  fun,  T the  earth,  D the 
moon,  KCF  and  ABE  the  two  lines 
touching  the  oppofile  limbs  of  the  fun  and 
moon;  then  it  is  evident  that  CFEB 
will  be  the  dark  or  abfolute  (hadow  of  the 
moon,  in  which  a perfon  on  the  earth’s 
furface,  between  F and  E,  is  wholly  de- 
prived of  the  fun’s  light.  Again,  let 
KBG  and  ACH  be  two  other  lines 
touching  the  (ides  of  the  fun  and  moon 
alternately,  and  interfcdling  each  other 
at  the  point  I above  the  moon  ; then  will 
l-I  C B G,  a.fruftum  of  the  cone  GIH, 
be  the  penumbra  above-mentioned,  nt 
which  a fpefilator  ,on  the  earth’s  fur- 
face,  between  F and  H,  and  E and  G, 
will  fee  part  of  the  fuu,  whilfl  the  reft  is 
eciipfed,  „ 

To 
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To  calculate  the  angle  of  the  cone  H I G, 
draw  S B ; then  in  the  oblique  triangle 
BIS,  the  external  angle  B I D is  equal 
to  both  the  internal  and  oppofite  ahgles 
I B S and  I S B i but  I S B,  the  angle  un- 
der which  the  femi-diameter  appears  at 
the  fuii,  being  infenfibly  (mall,  the  angle 
bid  will  be  equal  to  I B S,  or  KBS, 
equal  to  the  apparent  feini-diameter  of 
the  fun.  Therefore  the  part  of  the  pe- 
numbral  cone  C I B is  equal  and  fimilar 
to  the  dark  ihadow  of  the  moon. 

Next,  to  find  how  miMch  of  the  earth’s 
furface  can  be  at  any  time  involved  in 
the  moon’s  dark  (hadow,  or  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  arch  E F (plate  LXXXIII. 
n'’  i,)  let  us  fuppofo  the  fun  to  be  in  apo- 
gee, and  the  moon  in  perigee;  and,  in 
ftis  cafe,  the  height  of  the  moon’s  flia- 
(iow  will  be  about  6 1 femi-diameters,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  moon  about  56  ; that 
is  DK~6i,  D T=:56,  and  TE— i. 
In  this  cafe  alfo,  the  half  angle  of  the 
Ihadow  TK  £=15' ^g",  as  being  leaft 
of  all.  Then  the  proportion  is  : as  i, 
or  the  fide  TE  to'the  fide  T K r:  5 ; fo 
is  the  fine  of  the  femi-angle  TKE  :r: 
15'  50"  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  T E K— 
f 19'  10".  Wherefore  TE K+TKE 
— ATErrAE— I®  35';  the  double  of 
which  FE  is  3®  10'— 190',  or  220  miles, 
the  diameter  of  the  dark  Ihadow  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth  when  greateft. 

After  a like  manner  you  .may  find  the 
diameter  of  the  penumbral  lliadow  at  the 
earth,  G E F H (plate  LXXXIV.  n®  2.) 
when  greateft  of  all,  that  is,  when  the 
earth  is  in  fierihelio,  and  the  moon  in 
apogee  ; for  then  will  the  fun’s  apparent 
diameter  be  equal  to  i6'23"=:TIG, 
the  greateft  femi-angle  of  the  cone  ; and 
thence  we  lhall  find  ID  = 58  | femi- 
diameters  of  the  earth.  In  this  cafe  alfo, 
the  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth 
is  D T— 64  femi-diameters.  Therefore 
as  T 6 iri  1 to  Tin  1225,  I'o  is  the 
line  of  the  angle  T I G— 16'  23"  to.  the 
fine  of  the  angle  I GNir:35®  42'.  But 
16N— T I G -1- 1 T G,  and  therefore 
ITG=lQN-TIG  = 3s“  25';  the 
double  of  which  70°  50'  — GEFHzt: 
4900  englilh  miles  nearly,  for  the  dia- 
meter of  the  penumbral  Ihadow  when 
greateft. 

From  the  principles  of  optics  It  is  evident, 
that  it  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  orbit  co- 
incided with  that  of  the  earth’s  orbit, 
there  would  neceffarily  be  an  eclipfe  of  the 
flm  every  new  moon : thus,  if  S (plate 
LXXXIV.  n°  1.)  reprefent  the  fun,  B 
VOIy,.  II. 


the  moon,  and  T the  earth,  finde  the  ap^ 
parent  magnitude  or  dife  of  the  fun  ii 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  moon, 
it  mull:  necelfarily  be  hid  or  eclipfed  as 
often  as  the  new  moon  Came  between  the 
earth  and  the  fun.  But  if,  as  is  really 
the  cafe,  the  moon’s  orbit  be  not  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  inclined  thereto 
Under  a certain  angle,  there  may  be 
a new  moon,  and  yet  Uo  eclipfe  of  the 
fun.  To  illuftrate  this,  let  ABODE 
be  a circle  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
deferibed  at  the  diftance  of  the  moon's 
orbit  F G H,  interfering  the  fame  in  the 
points  B and  D,  and  making  an  angle 
therewith  ABF,  whofe  meafure  is  the 
arch  G C,  as  being  90°  diftaht  from  the 
angular  points  ortiodes  B and  D.  Now 
it  is  evident  if  the  arch  G C be  fomewhat 
greater  than  the  Aim  of  the  apparent  femi- 
diameters  of  the  fun  and  moon,  then  at 
G,  and  feme  diftance  from  G towards  B, 
there  may  be  a new  moon,  and  yet  no 
eclipfe  of  tlie  fun  ; becaufe,  in  this  cafe, 
the  dife  of  the  moon  G is  too  much  ele- 
vated or  deprelled  above  or  below  the  ap- 
parent dife  or  face  of  the  fun  C,  to  touch 
it,  much  lefs  to  hide  or  eclipfe  any  part 
thereof.  But  at  a certain  point  M (ibid.) 
in  the  moon’s  orbit,  the  moon  will  have 
a latitude  only  equal  to  the  fuitl  of  the 
femi-diameters  of  the  fun  and  moon  ; 
and,  therefore.  When  the  moon  is  new 
in  that  point,  Ihe  will  appear  to  a Ipefila- 
tor  in  the  point  Z,  to  touch  the  fun  only  ; 
from  whence  this  point  M is  called  the 
ecliptic  limit,  inafmuch  as  it  is  impolftble 
there  Ihonld  happen  a new  moon  in  any 
part  between  it  and  the  node  B on  each 
fide,  without  eclipfing  the  fun  lefs  of 
mores  thus,  in  the  figure,  may  be  feen 
a partial  eclipfe  at  K,  and  a total  one  in 
the  node  itfelf  B. 

What  has  hitherto  been  fald  regards  the 
phsenomenon  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  as 
it  appears  to  a fpeflator  on  the  earth’s 
furface,  in  whofe  zenith  the  moon  then  is, 
and  where  there  is  no  refraftion  to  alteC 
the  true  latitude  of  the  moon  : but  when 
the  moon  has  any  latitude,  there  the  pro- 
cefs  of  calculating  the  appearances  of  a fo- 
lar  eclipfe  will  be  fomewhat  more  corn* 
plex,  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the 
moon’s  latitude  and  longitude  for  every 
different  altitude,  and  confequently  every 
moment  of  the  eclipfe.  See  the  articles 
Refraction  and  Pap.  .allax. 

The  heft  way  of  reprefenting  afolar  eclifpg 
is  by  a projeflion  of  the  earth’s  dife,  and  of 
the  feftion  of  the  datk  andpenumbral  Iha- 
6 0,^  dovv 
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dow,  as  they  appear,  or  would  appear,  to 
a (peftator  at  the  diftance  of  (he  moon  in 
a right  line  joining  the  centers  of  the 
fun  and  the  earth.  In  order  to  this,  we 
are  to  find  the  dimenfions  of  the  apparent 
I'emi-diameters  of  the  earth,  dark  ffiadow, 
and  pemimbra  at  the  diftance  of  ihemoon. 
As  to  the  fit  ft,  ‘VIZ.  the  earth’s  feint- 
diameter,  it  is  equal  to  the  moon’s  hori- 
zontal parallax.  That  of  the  dark  ftia- 
dow  is  thus  eftimated  : let  C (plate 
LXXXIII.  v.°  5,)  be  the  center  of  the 
moon,  D B its  diameter,  D H B its  dark 
fhadow  and  K AX  the  penumbral  cone. 
Then  let  EF  be  the  diameter  of  the  pe- 
nnmbra  at  the  earth,  and  I G that  of  the 
dark  fhadow,  and  drSw  C G and  C E ; 
then  is  the  angle  C G BzzB  H C+G  C H, 
and  fo  G C H=BG  C— B H C ; that  is, 
the  apparent  femi  diameter  of  the  dark 
ihadow,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  apparent  femi-diameters  of  the  fun 
and  moon.  In  like  manner  the  angle 
E C Hz=D  E C+D  A C ; that  is,  the 
apparent  femi-diameter  of  the  penumbra, 
at  the  earth,  is  equal  to  the  fiim  of  the 
apparent  feini-diameters  of  the  moon  and 
fun.  Now  the  femi-diameters  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  alfo  of  the  moon’s  horizon- 
tal parallax,  are  all  ready  calculated  for 
their  various  diftances  from  the  earth, 
and  for  the  leaft,  mean,  and  greateft  ex- 
centricity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  in  the  aftro- 
Domical  tables.  Therefore,  let  A.E 
(plate  LXXXIII.  n®  3.)  reprefent  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  annual  orbit,  and 
F H the  vifible  path-of  the  center  of  the 
lunar  fhadow's,  which  will  exaflly  cor- 
refpond  to  the  pofition  of  the  moon’s  or- 
bit with  refpeft  to  the  ecliptic  in  the  hea- 
vens ; fo  that  the  point  of  interfeffion  S 
will  be  the  node,  and  the  angle  H Q ”E 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  lunar  or- 
bit to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is 
about  j Hence,  if  JEP  QS  reprefent 
the  dife  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  or- 
thographic projeftion,  in  the  feveral  places 
SS,  B,  C,  D,  whofe  femi-diameter  is 
made  equal  to  the  number  of  minutes  in 
the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax  at  the 
time  of  the  eclipfe ; and  if,  in  the  path 
of  the  fhadows  in  ihe  points  a,  R,  N, 
G,  we  deferibe  a fmall  circle whofe  femi- 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
femi-diameters  of  the  fun  and  moon,  that 
will  be  the  circular  fedlion  of  the  moon’s 
daik  fhadow  at  the  diftance  of  the  earth  : 
again,  if  a circle  is  delcribed  on  the  fame 
center,  with  a femi-diameter  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  femi-diameters  of  the  fua  and 
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moon,  It  will  reprefent  the  penumhnV 
Ihadow,  exprefled  by  the  dbtted  area 
Here  then  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  moon' 
when  new,  be  at  the  diftance  53  G (ibij,) 
from  the  mode,  the  penumbral  (hado'w 
will  not  fall  near  the  earth’s  dife,  and  fo 
there  cannot  poflibly  happen  an  eclipfe. 
Again,  if  the  .moon’s  diftance  from  the 
node  be  equal  to  Q N,  the  penumbral 
fliadow  will  juft  touch  the  dife,  and  con- 
fequently  Q C is  the  ecliptic  limit,  which 
may  be  found  by  the  following  analogy, 
’VIZ.  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  N Q C — 

5''  30'  (the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
lunar  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic) 
is  tothe'radius  = 90°,  fo  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  fide  N C— T C-fN  T— 10" 

-1- 1 S'  5z"-f  16'  z 3"=  9 5'  25"  to  theJoga. 
rithm  of  the  fide  Q C equal  to  the  eclip. 
tic  limit,  which  is  found  to  be  16°  36' 
beyond  which  diftance  from  the  node  g 
there  can  be  no  eclipfe  ; and  within  that 
diftance,  if  the  moon  be  new,  the  lliadow 
will  fall  on  fome  part  of  the  earth’s  dife, 
as  at  B ; where  all  tliofe  places  over 
which  the  lhadows  pafs,  will  fee  the  fun 
eclipfed,  in  part  only  by  the  dotted  pe. 
mimbral  fhadow  ; but  the  fun  will  be  cen- 
trally eclipfed  in  all  places  over  which  the 
center  of  the  fhadows  pafs,  and  if  the 
moon  be  new  in  the  node,  then  will  the 
center  of  the  fhadows  pafs  over  the  center 
of  the  dife,  as  repfefented  at  53 . In  this 
cafe,  if  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  fun,  the  face  of 
the  fun  will  be  wholly  eclipfed  to  all  places 
over  which  the  center  of  the  fhadow  paffes; 
but  if  not,  the  fun  will  only  be  centially 
eclipfed,  his  circumference  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a bright  annulus,  or  lumin- 
ous ring  ; the  width  whereof  will  be  eqiial 
to  the  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the 
luminaries.  The  dife  of  the  earth,  here 
projefled,  reprefents  the  cafe  of  an  eclipfe 
on  an  equinoftial  day  ; A K being  the 
ecliptic,  JE  Qlhe  equator,  XX,  the.axis 
of  the  ecliptic,  P S the  axis  of  the  equator, 

P and  S the  north  and  foil th  poles,  &c. 
By  this  projedlion  the  paflage  of  fliadovys 
over  the  earth’s  dife  may  be  exhibited  for 
any  place  of  the  fun,  or  declination  of 
the  moon. 

As  to  the  calculation  of  eclipfes  of  the 
fun,  it  is  at  bell  but  a troublefome  bnfi- 
nefs,  which  depends  upon  the  following 
data  ! I,  The  mean  cohjundlion,  and 
from  thence  the  true  conjunSion,  toge-  | 
ther  with  the  place  of  the  luininaries  at  j 
the  apparent  time  of  true  conjunftion.  j 
a.  The  apparent  time  of  the  vifible  new  i 

moon  I 
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moon,  at  the  apparent  time  of  the  true 
coojunaion.  3.  The  apparent  latitude  at 
the  apparent  time  of  the  vilible  conjunc- 
tion. From  thefe  data,  the  other  quasfita 
may  be  obtained  5 fo  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  trouble  arifes  from  the  paral- 
laxes of  longitude  and  latitude,  without 
which  the  calculation  of  folar  eciipfes 
would  be  the  fame  with  that  of  lunar  ones. 
Mrmmy  Eclipses.  Thefe  be- 

ing occafioned  by  the  immerfion  of  the 
moon  into  the  earth’s  thadow,  all  that 
we  have  to  do,  in  order  to  delineate  a lu- 
nar eclipfe,  is  to  calculate  the  apparent 
feral-diameter  of  the  earth’s  ihadow  at  the 
moon.  Thus,  let  AB  (plate  EXXXIII. 
n'  6.)  reprefent  the  earth,  T its  center, 
AEB  its  conical  Ihadow,  DC  thedia- 
meter  of  a feftion  thereof  at  the  moon  ; 
and  drawing  D T,  we  have  the  outward 
angle  A D TzttD  T E-j-D  E T j fo  that 
DTE— ADT— DET;  that  is,  the 
angle  DTE,  under  which  the  lemi  dia- 
meter of  the  earth’s  (hadow  appears  at 
iHediftance  of  the  moon,  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  moon’s  horizontal 
parallax  ADT,  and  the  femi-diameter 
of  the  fun  DET.  If,  therefore,  A E, 
(ihid,  n®  4.)  reprefent  the  path  of  the 
earth’s  (hadow  atthe  diftance  of  the  moon 
near  the  node  Q , and  F H a part  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  and  the  feifion  of  the  earth's 
Ihadow  be  delineated  at  gj,  B,  C,  D ; 
and  the  full  moon  at  gj , I,  N,  G ; then 
it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  eclipfe  of  the 
moon,  where  the  leaft  diftance  of  the 
centers  of  the  moon  and  (hadow  exceeds 
the  fuin  of  their  femi- diameters,  as  at  D. 
But  where  this  diftance  is  lefs,  the  moon 
null  be  eclipfed  either  in  part  or  wholly 
asatB  and  Q j in  which  latter  cafe  the 
moon  palTes  over  the  diameter  of  the  Iha- 
dow.  But  in  a certain  pofition  of  the 
Ihadow,  as  at  C,  the  leaft  diftance  of  the 
centers  N C,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
femi-diameters  ; and  , confequently  gj  C 
is  the  ecliptic  limit  for  lunar  eciipfes  : to 
(ind  which,  vve  have  this  analogy,  as  the 
line  of  the  angle  N gj  C =:  5®  (the  in- 
clination of  the  moon’s  orbit  to  the  plane 
of  the'ecliptic)  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  fide  fl  €=63'  iz"  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  fide  gS  C — ij®  5'  :z: 
the  ecliptic  limit.  Hence,  if  the  mo*h 
be  at  a lefs  diftance  from  the  node  gj 
than  12®  3',  there  will  be  ati  eclipfej 
othervrife  none  can  happen. 

If  the  earth  had  no  atmofphere,  the  (ha- 
dow would  be  abfolutely  dark,  and  the 


moon  involved  in  It  quite  invifible  ; but, 
by  means  of  the  atmoijrhere,  many  of  the 
folar  rays  are  refrafted  into,  and  mixed 
with  the  (hadow,  whereby  the  moon  is 
rendered  vifible  in  the  midft  of  it,  and 
of  a duiky  red  colour. 

For  calculating  eciipfes  of  ihe'raoon,  the 
following  data  are  necelTary  : i.  Her  true 

' diftance  from  the  node,  at  the  mean  con- 
junftion.  2.  The  true  time  of  the  oj  . 
pofition,  together  with  the  true  place  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  reduced  to  the  eclip- 
tic. 3.  The  moon’s  true  latitude,  at  the 
time  of  the  true  conjundlion,  and  the  di- 
ftance of  the  luminaries  from  the  earth  ; 
alfo  their  horizontal  parallaxes,  and  ap- 
parent femi-diameters.  4.  The  true  ho- 
rary motions  of  the  moon  and  fun,  and 
the  apparent  femi-diameter  of  the  earth’s 
(hadow.  With  thefe  data  it  is  eafy  to 
find  the  duration,  beginning,  middle, 
and  quantity  of  eciipfes. 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  fateUites.  Seethe 
articles  Satellite  and  Jupiter. 

ECLIPTIC,  in  aftronomy,  a great  circle 
of  the  fphere,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  thro’ 
the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  making  an  angle 
with  the  equinoftial  of  about  23°  30', 
which  is  the  fun’s  greateft  decimation  : 
or,  more  flriftly  fpeaking,  it  is  that  path 
or  way  among  the  fixed  ftai  s,  that  the 
earth  appears  to  defcribe,  to  an  eye  placed 
in  the  fun. 

Some  call  it  ‘vla  foils,  the  way  of  the  fun, 
becaufe  the  fun,  in  his  apparent  annual 
motion,  never  deviates  from  it,  though 
all  the.planets  do,  more  or  lefs.  See  the 
articles  Globe  and  Zodiac. 

It  is  called  ecliptic,  by  reafon  all  eciipfes 
happen. when  the,  planets  are  in  or  near 
its  nodes.  See  tlie  article  Node, 

The  axis  of  the  ecliptic  is  a right  line 
fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  center  of  the 
fun,  and  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic ; and  the  points  in  the 
heavens,  tis  which  this  axis  points,  are 
cafled  the  poles  thereof;  and  the  great 
circles,  palling  through  thefe  poles,  will 
be  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  and  there- 
fore are  called  its  fecondaries,  and  fome- 
times  circles  of  longitude.  ^ 

As  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
angle  which  its  plane  makes  with  that  of 
the  equinoflial,  it  is  found  to  vary  ; the 
mean  obliquity  being  found,  by  Dr.  Brad, 
ley  to  be  23®  28' 30",  who  fuppofes  this 
variation  may  be  owing  to  a nutation  of 
the  earth’s  axis,  or  to  a gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equlnoftial, 
at  about  the  rate  of  i in  leo  years. 

$ gCLIPTlCj 
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Ecliptic,  in  geography,  a great  circle  on 
the  terreftrial  globe,  not  only  anfwering 
to,  but  falling  within  the  plane  of  the 
celellial  ecliptic.  See  Globe. 
ECLOGUE,  Eanoj,!),  in  poetry,  a kind  of 
paftoral  compofitidn,  or  a fmall  elegant 
poem,  }p  a natural  Ample  ftyle.  See  the 
article  Pastor  AL. 

The  eclogue,  in  its  primary  intention,  is 
the  fame  thing  with  the  idyllium,  but 
cuftom  has  made  fortie  difference  between 
them,  and  appropriated  the  name  eclogue 
to  pieces  wherein  fliepherds  are  intro- 
ducedj  and  idyllium  to  thofe  written  like 
eclogues,  but  without  any  Ihcpherds 
in  them.  The  eclogue  then  is  properly 
an  ipaage  of  paftoral  lift,  upon  which  ac- 
count the  matter  is  low,  and  its  genius 
humble.  Its  bufinefs  is  to  defcribe  the 
loves,  fports,  piques,  jealoufies,  intrigues, 
and  other  adventures  of  Ihepherds ; fo 
that  its  charafter  muft  be  fimple,  the  wit 
eafy,  and  the  exprelllon  familiar.  Then 
the'true  cliarafler  of  the  eclogue  is  fim- 
plicity  and  modefty  5 its  figures  are  neat, 
the  paflions  tender,  the  motions  eafy,  and 
though  fometimes  it  may  have  little  tranf- 
ports,  and  defpairs,  yet  it  never  rifts  fo  high 
as  to  be  fierce  or  violent.  Jts  narration's  are 
fhortidefcriptions  little,  the  thoughts  inge- 
nious, themannersinnocent,  the  language 
pure,  the  verfe  flowing,  the  expreflidns 
plain,  and  all  the  difcourfe  natural.  ' 
The  models  in  this  fort  of  poetry  are 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  who  both  have 
fome  eclogues  of  a Iqfty  charafter.  The 
eclogue  therefore  occafionally  raifes  its 
voice  : yet  M.  Fontenelle  blames  fome 
modern  poets  for  having  made  matters  of 
high  concern  the  fubjeft  of  fome  of  their 
eclogues,  and  caufed  their  fliepherds  fm'g 
the  praifes  of  kings  and  heroes.  The 
Italians  are  thought  faulty  in  this  refpeff,, 
for  aiming  generally  to  be  too  witty  or 
fuperbe  in  their  ftyle  : however,  fi'nce  the 
eftablifhmerit  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadi- 
ans  at  Romd,  the  tafte  for  eclogues  hds 
, been  greatly  improved  amongft  theriJ. 
Some  imagine  the  name  eclogue  to  have 
been  originally  applied  to  fucb  poems  as 
Were  wrote  in  imitation  of  others:  fuch 
are  the  Eclogues  of  Vi’rgilj'which  are  only 
imitations  of  Theocritus; 

Eclogue  is  allb  applied  to  certain  compo- 
fitionS  in  profe  : fuch  are  thofe  of  Strabo, 
Diodorus,  ^c.  in  which  fenfe,  the  word 
fignifiqS  only  an  extraft,  or  colleftion. 

ECOUTEVin  the  maii'ege,  a' pace  or  mo- 

■ tidn'of  a'horfe,  when  he  rides  well' upon 
the  hands  and  the  heels,  is  eompailly  put 


upon  his  haunches,  and  hears  or  liftenj  to 
the  heels  or  fpurs,  and  continues  diilyba* 
lanced  between  the  heels,  without  tbrovv 
ing  to  either  fide.  This  happens  wheri 
horfe  has  a fine  fenfe  of  the  aids  of 
hand  and  heel.  ’ 

ECPHORA,  in  architeaure,  conimonlv 
lignifies  the  diftance  between  the  extrenii. 
ty  of  a member  or  moulding,  and  the 
naked  of  the  column,  or  any  other  uarth 
projeas  from.  ^ 

Some  authors,  Iiovyever,  account  for  the 
eephora  from  the  axis  of  the  column 
and  define  it  to  be  the  right' line  inletl 
cepted  between  the  axis  and  the  outer- 
moft  furface  of  a member  or  moulding' 
ECPHRACTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies 
which  attenuate  and  remove  obftruflioris. 
See  the  articles  Attenuants  and  Dsi 

OBSTRUENTS. 

ECPIESMA;  in  furgery,  a fort  of  fraftme  j 
of  the  cranium,,  when  the  bones  are  much  1 
Ihattered,  and,  prefling  inwardly,  affeft  ' 
the  membrahes  of  th'e  brain. 

Ecpiesma,  in'  pharmacy,  (igiiifies  the  mafs  ' 
remaining  after  the  juices'  of  vegetables 
have  been  prelTed  out ; ' and,  in  this  fenfe 
is  the  fame  as  magma.  It  fometimes  fur-  I 
ther  imports  the  juice  prelTed  out. 
ECPiffiSMUS,  £*7r(Eer/it®.,  in'  the  antient 
writers  of  medicine,  a word  ufed  to  ex; 
prefs  a diftemperature  of  the  eye,  con- 
fifting  in  a'  very  great  prominence  of  the 
entire  globe  of  the  eye,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  thruft  Out  ofits  focke't  or  orbit,  by 
a great  flux  of  humours,  or  an  inflam- 
raatio'n.  ■ 

ECSTATICI,  Exrahitoi,  in  grecian  anti- 
quity, a fort  of  diviners,  who  were  call 
into  trances  or  ecftafies,  in  which  they 
lay  like  dead  men,  of  peffons  alleep,  de- 
prived of  all  fenfe  or  rhotion,  but  after 
fome  time  (it  ihay  be  days,  or  months, 
or  years,' for  Epimenides  the  Cretan  is 
reported  to  have  lain  in  this  polture  le- 
venty-ftve  years)  returning  to  themfelves, 
gave  ftrange  relations  of  what  they  had 
feeh  and  heard.  ■ 

ECTASIS,  in  grammar,  the  fame  withdi. 

aftole.  See  the  article  Diastole. 
ECTHESIS,  in  church-hiftory,  a confef- 
lion  of  faith,  in  the  form  of  an  ediff, 
publiftied  in  the  year  649)  by  the  emperor 
Heracli'us,  with  a view  to  pacify  the 
troubles  occafioned  by  the  eutychian  he- 
fefy  in  the  eaftern  church,  ' However, 
the  fame  prince  revoked  it,  on  being  in-' 
formed  that  pope  Severinus  had  condemn- 
ed it,  as  favouring,  the  riionothelites ; de- 
claring at  the  fame  time,  that  Sergius, 

■ ' ■ ■ pasriaith 
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nfltriatcli  of  Conftantinople,  was  the  au- 
ihor  of  it.  See  the  article  Type  of 
Cmiftance.  . 

ECTHLIPSIS,  ex9?y4i;,  among  latin 

Bfaminarians,  a figure  of  profody  where- 
by the  m at  the  end  of  a word,  when  the 
following  word  begins  with  a vowel,  is 
elided,  or  cut  off,  together  with  the  vowel 
preceding  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  meafure 
bf  the  yerfe  : thus  they  read  mu/t'  tile, 
for  ilk. 

The  reafpn  of  an  efthlipfis,  which  in  la- 
tin  verfe  ought  always  to  take  place  when 
the  immediately  following  word  begins 
with  a vowel,  is  to  prevent  the  harihnsfs 
of  an  hiatus,  or  concourfe  of  vowels. 

ECTROPIUMj  in  furgery,  is  when  the 
eye-lids  are  inverted,  or  retradled,  fo  as  to 
Ihew  their  internal  or  red  furface,  and 
cannot  fuffjciently  coiver  the  eye.  Some- 
times this  is  a fimple  or  original  diforder, 
and  fometimes  only  a fymptom,  or  con- 
fequenceof  another,  as  an  inflammation, 
farcoma,  tumour,  &c.  When  the  difor- 
der is  firaple,  or  original,  it  generally 
atifes  from  a contradlion  of  the  Ikin  of  the 
eye-lid,  by  the  fear  of  a wound,  ulcer, 
burn,  or  from  an  induration  and 
contradlion  of  the  Ikin  after  an  inflamma- 
tion i and  fometimes  it  may  proceed,  in 
a great  meafure,  from  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  coUyria  injudiciotifly  applied,  in 
aiforders  of  the  eyes. 

The  cure  of  this  diforder  confifts  in  elon- 
gating, orlseljxiifg,  the  external  Ikin  of 
the  eye-lid  fo  aS  fo  cover  the  eye.  When 
the  difof.ler  is  recent,  it  will  be  bell  to 
tty  the  application  of  emollients,  fuch  as 
the  vapours  of  hot  milk  or  water,  oil  of 
almonds,  or  olives,  mucilage  of  quince- 
feeds,  hare’s  foot,  ung.  di'althaeae,  &c. 
io  he  continued  "for  feveral  day's  on  the 
fear,  or  contrafted  Ilyin  of  the  eye- lid, 
which  mull  be  often  extended,  either  up- 
wards or  downwards,  according  as  the 
diforder  is  in  the  upper  or  lower  lid. 
And  every  night,  when  the  patient  goes 
to  bed,  it  will  be'proper  to  bring  the  eye- 
lids clofe  to  each  other,  and  to  reftrain 
them  clofe  by  plafter,'  comprefs,  and 
bandage,  to  be  renewed  every  night.  If 
none  of  thefe  means  take  e^eft,  it  will  be 
proper  firll  to  rnake  a femilunar  incifion 
in  tlie  external  fkin  of  the  eye-Hd»  next 
its  tarfus ; making  the  angles  of  the  inci- 
fion downwards  in  the  upper  lid,  and  up- 
ward in  the  lower  lid,  "that  the  Ikin  may 
be  elongated.  If  the  Ikin  does  not  appear 
to  be  let  out  enough  by  one  incifion,  two 
br  three  mote  muft  be  made,  running  pa» 
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rallel  to  the  fiift,  and  about  the  dillancs 
of  a fmall  packthread  from  each  other, and 
when  the  eye-  lid  is  thus  fufficiently  elonga- 
ted, the  inciliohs  mull  fii  ft  be  (luffed  wide 
dry  lint,  and  then  with  lintarmed  with  vul- 
nerary ungent ; and  iaftly,  a piece  of 
(licking  plafter  (hould  be  faftened  to  the 
margin  of  the  eye-lid,  to  keep  it  extended 
either  up  or  down  j which  method  (hould 
be  continued  till  the  eye-lids  (hut  clofe. 
"When  the  diforder  arifes  from  an  inflam- 
mation, or  flelhy  excrefcence  vvithin  the 
eye-lid,  the  inflammation  mull  be  remov- 
ed, and  arming  the  eye  with  a defenfitive 
plate,  the  excrefcence  mud  be  removed 
by  lapis  infernalis.  When  the  fkin  of 
the  eye-lid  has  continued  violently  diftort- 
ed  from  the  patient’s  birth,  there  are  fel- 
dom  any  hopes  of  curing  it. 

ECT’^LOTICS,  in  pharmacy,  remedies 
proper  for-  confunring  callofities.  See  the 
article  Callus, 

ECTYPE,  siClvmv,  among  antiquarians,  an 
imprelllon  of  a medal,  feal,  or  ring,  or 
a figured  copy  of  an  infeription,  or  other 
antient  monument. 

ECU,  or  Escu,  a french  crown,  for  the 
value  of  which  fee  the  article  Coin. 

ECUSSON,  in  heraldry,  a little  efcutcheon. 
See  the  article  Escutcheon. 

EDDISH,  oi-Eadish,  the  latter  pafture, 
or  grafs  that  comes  after  mowing,  or 
reaping  j otherwife  called  eagrafs,  earlli, 
and  etch. 

EDDY-tide,  or  Epdy-water,  among 
feamen,  is  where  the  water  runs  back 
contrary  to  the  tide  ; or  that  which  hin- 
ders the  free  palfage  of  the  ftream,  and 
fo  caufes  it  to  return  again. 

Eddy-wind  is  that  which  returns,  or  is 
beat  back  from  a fail,  mountain,  or  any 
thing  that  may  hinder  its  palTa’ge. 

EDGE,  in  general,  denotes  the  fide  or 
border  of  a thing  3 but  is  more  particu- 
larly ufed  for  the  fliarp  fide  of  fome  wea- 
pon, inftrument,  or  tool : thus  we  fay, 
the  edge  of  a fword,  knife,  chilfei,  &c. 
In  the  fea-language,  a Ihip  is  faid  to  edge 
in  with  another,  when  making  up  to  it. 

EDGINGS,  among  gardeners,  the  fertes 
' of  fmall  but  durable  plants,  fet  round 
the  edges  or  borders  of  flower-beds,  &c. 
The  bed  arid  rood  durable  plants  for  this 
ufe  is  box,  which,  if  well  planted,  and 
rightly  managed,  will  continue  in  ftrength 
and  beauty  for  many  years.  The  feafons 
for  planting  thefe  are  the  autumn  and  very- 
early  in  the  fpring  5 and  the  bell  fpecies 
for  this  purpofe  is  the  dwarf  dutch  box. 
The  edgings  pf  bex  are  snly  plant- 
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ed  on  the  fides  of  borders  nextwalls,  and 
not,  as  was  fome  time  fince  the  fafhion, 
all  round  borders,  or  fruit-beds,  in  the 
middle  of  gardens,  unlefs  they  have  a 
gravel-walk  between  them,  in  which  cafe 
it  ferves  to  keep  the  earth  of  the  borders 
from  wafhing  down  on  the  walks  in  hard 
rains,  and  louling  the  gravel.  Dariies, 
thrift,  or  fea-july-flowers,  and  chamo- 
mile are  alfo  ufed,  by  fome,  for  this  pur- 
pofe  i but  they  grow  out  of  form,  and 
require  yearly  tranfplanting. 

edict,  ediBum,  in  matters  of  polity,  an 
order  or  inftrument,  figned  and  fealed  by 
a prince,  to  ferve  as  a law  to  his  fubjefls. 
We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  edidls  of 
the  praetor,  the  ordinances  of  that  officer 
in  the  roman  law.  In  the  french  law, 
the  edifts  are  of  feveral  kinds  ; fome  im- 
porting, a new  law  or  regulation  ; others, 
the  ereiSiion  of  new  offices  ; eftabliffi- 
ments  of  duties,  rents,  &c.  and  fome- 
times  articles  of  pacification.  In  France 
ediffs  are  much  the  fame  as  a proclama- 
tion is  with  us,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  former  have  the  authority  of  a 
law  in  themfelves,  from  the  power  which 
iffues  them  forth  ; whereas  the  latter  are 
only  declarations  of  a law,  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  no  power  in  themfelves. 
Edifls  can  have  no  room  in  Britain,  be- 
saufe  that  the  enafling  of  laws  is  lodged 
in  the  parliament,  and  not  in  the  king. 
Edicts  are  all  fealed  with  green-wax,  to 
lliew  that  they  are  perpetual  and  irrevoc- 
able. 

EDIFICp,  the  fame  with  building.  See 
the  article  Building. 

EDILE,  or  jTdile.  See.®DiLE. 

EDINBURGH,  the  capital  city  of  Scot- 
land, fituated  about  one  mile  fouth  of 
Leith  and  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  eighty- 
two  miles  north  weft  of  Newcaftle,  and 
about  four  hundred  north  weft  of  Lon- 
don : weft  long.  3“,  and  north  lat.  56°. 
Here  the  parliament  of  that  antientking- 
-dom  ufed  to  affenible,  befoie  its  union 
with  England  ; and  here  the  fupreme 
courts  of  juftice  for  North  Britain  are  ftill 
held.  It  has  likewife  a celebrated  uni- 
verlity,  and  exceeds  all  the  cities  of  the 
world,  for  the  loftinefs  of  its  buildings, 
which  are  all  of  hewn  ftone,  fafhed,’  and 
ten,  eleven,  or  more  ftories  high  t it  is 
alfo  remarkable  for  the  fpacioufnefs  of 
its  High-ftreet,  its  Caftle,  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-houfe,  &c. 

EDITOR,  a petfon  of  learning,  who  has 
the  care  of  an  impreflion  of  any  work, 
particularly  that  of  an  antient  author  ^ 
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thus  Erafmus  was  a great  editor  j the  lou. 
vain  doftors,  Scaliger,  Petavius,  F,  Si 
mond,  biffiop  Walton,  Mr.  Hearne.'biJ' 
Ruddiman,  £fr.  are  likewife  famous 
editors. 

EDMOND’S  BURY.  See  Bury. 

EDUCATION,  the  inftruaing  children 
and  youth  in  general,  in  fuch  branches  of  i 
knowledge  and  polite  exercifes,  as  ate 
fuitable  to  their  genius  and  ftation. 
Education  is  a very  extenfivefubjeft,  that 
has  employed  the  thoughts  and  peas  of 
the  greateft  men  : Locke,  the  archbiftop 
of  Cambray,  T anaquil  Faber,  Mr.  Crou. 
faz,  and  Rollin  may  be  confulted  on  this" 
head. 

The  principal  aim  of  parents  Ihould  be  to 
know  what  fphere  of  life  their  children  are 
defigned  to  aft  in  ; what  education  is  really 
fuitable  for  them  ; what  will  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  neglefling  that ; and  what 
chance  a fuperior  education  will  give 
them,  for  their  advancement  in  the  world, 
Their  chief  ftudy  Ihould  be  to  give  their 
children  fuch  a degree  of  knowledge,  as 
will.quaiify  them  to  fill  fome  certain  poll 
or  ftation  in  lile : in  ffiort,  to  fit  them 
for  an  employment  fuited  to  their  condi. 
tion  and  capacity,  fuch  as  will  make  them 
happy  in  themfelves,  and  ufeful  to  fociety. 
The  education  of  a nobleman  fliould  con- 

' tain  every  thing  that  is  both  ufeful  and 
ornamental.  Next  to  languages,  he  ought 
to  he  inftruiled  in  philofophy  andhiliory, 
particularly  the  hiftory  of  his  own  nation. 
He  fliould  alfo  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  cuftoms,  laws,  and  manners  of  dif- 
ferent ftates,  but  more  efpecially  with  the 
conftitution  of  his  own  country.  To  this 
folid  learning  fliould  be  added  the  embel- 
lifliment  of  polite  literature,  poetry,  paint- 
ing,  and  mufic  ; and,  to  complete  the 
education,  dancing,  fencing,  riding,  and 
architeflure. 

As  to  the  education  of  gentlemen,  the 
plan  above  laid  down  will  in  general  hold 
good.  Every  gentleman  of  fortune  fliould 
certainly  give  all'  his  fons  the  education 
of  gentlemen  ; but  the  eldeft  ought  to  be 
graced  with  every  ornament.  Parents  of 
this  clafs,  befides  carefully  attending  to. 
the  genius,  temper,  and  inclinations  of 
their  younger  fons,  fliould  refolve  on  an 
employment  fuited  to  them  ; which  being 
fettled,  they  are  to  purfue  their  educa- 
tion accordingly.  The  three  learned 
profeffions,  divinity,  law,  and  phyfle, 
require  each  a fpecies  of  learning  proper 
to  itfelf.  But  befides  thefe,  thefea,  the 
army,  and  the  exchange,  vvith  many 
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other  genteel  employments,  are  open  for 
them  to  engage  in  : and  hence  appears 
not  only  the  neceffity  of  confidering  their 
fortune,  but  attending  to  their  genius, 

temper  and  inclinations. 

As  many  among  the  mercantile  clafs  are 
defcended  of  the  heft  gentlemen's  families, 
and  as  intermarriages  are  frequent  be- 
tween them,  it  is  highly  proper  that  their 
children  Ihould  be  .genteelly  educated. 
However,  even  in  this,  regard  Ihould 
be  had  to  their  own  fortune,  and  the  real 
profpefts  before  them  : for  nothing  can 
be  a greater  misfortune  than  to  educate  a 
boy  like  a fine  gentleman,  and  not  be 
able  to  fupport  it.  A learned  education 
is  needlefs,  in  the  cafe  before  us  ; but 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  drawing,  are  extremely  proper,  or 
rather  abfolutely  necefiary. 

With  regard  to  manners,  the  quality 
ftoiild  be  cautioned  never  to  fink  beneath 
their  rank  ; and  while  they  learn  to  be 
humble,  they  muft  carefully  avoid  being 
mean.  The  gentry  Ihould  approach  as 
near  to  the  quality  in  good  behaviour,  and 
politenefs,  aspoflible : and  as  to  the  trading 
part  of  the  people,  they  Ihould  be  taught 
that  every  thing  coarfe,  vulgar,  and  mean 
is  highly  unbecoming  them  ; is  not  only 
abufing  the  faculties  providence  has  fur- 
nilhed  them  with,  but  is  debafing  their 
nature. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  the  impropriety 
and  inconvenience  of  not  teaching  young 
people  to  think  and  aft  of  themlelves. 
The  art  of  a governor,  and  the  lelTons  of 
apreceptor,  change  a child  into  a youth; 
they  infufe  into  him  a greater  (hare  of 
knowledge  than  he  could  be  naturally 
fuppofed  to  have  at  his  age.  But  this 
very  child,  when  he  arrives  to  that  ftage 
of  life  in  which  he  muft  think,  fpeak, 
and  aft  of  hiinfelf,  is  dripped  all  of  a fud. 
den  of  his  premature  liierir.  His  fummer 
is  far  from  anfwering  the  fine  blolTonis  of 
hisfpring.  The  too  folicitous  education 
he  has  received,  becomes  rather  prejudi- 
cial to  him,  by  reafon  of  its  being  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  tailing  into  the  dangerous 
habit  of  letting  other  people  think  for  him. 
His  mind  has  contrafted  an  internal  lazi- 
nefs,  which  makes  him  wait  for  external 
impulfes  to  retblve.and  to  aft.  The  mind 
contrafts  a lazinefs  with  as  nnich  facility 
as  the  legs  and  feet.  A man  who  never 
flits  without  the  affiftance  of  (ome  vehicle, 
becomes feon  incapable  of  thef'ame  freeufe 
of  his  legs,  as  a perfon  that  has  been  con- 


ftantly  accuftomed  to  walk.  As,  there- 
fore, we  muft  lend  a hand  to  the  one 
when  he  walks,  fo  we  muft  help  the 
other  to  think,  and  even  to  will : where- 
as in  a child  bred  up  with  lefs  care,  his 
inward  part-  labours  oT  itfelf,  and  his 
mind  grows  aftive.  He  learhs  to  reafon 
and  determine  of  himfelf,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  things  are  learned.  -At 
length  he  attains  to  argue  and  refolve 
righdy,  by  mere  dint  of  reafoning  and  re- 
flefting  on  the  caufe  of  his  deception, 
when  the  events  convince  him  of  the  error 
of  his  judgment. 

EDULCORATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fame  with  dulcifying.  See  the  article 
Dulcifying. 

Edulcoration,  in  chemiftry,  the  fepa- 
rating,  by  a wafhing,  or  folution,  in  wa- 
ter, the  fait  that  any  body  may  be  im- 
pregnated with,  or  thofe  that  may  be  left 
adhering  to  a body,  after  any  operation. 
See  the  article  Ablution. 

The  folution  here  (poke  of,  is  in  metals 
only,  and  is  properly  a kind  of  moift 
one,  the  faline  parts  adhering  to  bodies 
not  foluble  in  water,  being  by  that  men- 
ftruum  taken  up,  and  eaten  off  from  the 
body,  and  the  folution  afterwards  fepa- 
rated  from  the  remaining  folid,  either  by 
fubfidence  or  filtration.  See  the  article 
Filtration. 

It  is  proper  in  this  operation  to  enlarge 
the  furface  of  the  body  to  be  edulcorat- 
ed, by  pounding  it  in  a mortar,  that  the 
folution  may  have  the  fpeedier  I’uccefs  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  i^  fliould  always  be 
kept  (tilling  with  a ftifk,  while  the  water 
is  on  it,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  to 
be  edulcorated,  which  otherwife  would 
foine  of  them  fir.k  to  the  bottom,  may  be 
made  equally,  at  one  time  or  other,  con- 
tiguous to  the  particles  of  the  edulcorat-- 
ing  fluid,  by  which  all  the  folutions  are 
greatly  facilitated.  Boiling  water  is,  in 
Come  cafes,  reejuifite  ; for  the  heat  of  that, 
by  the  inward’ motion  and  rarefaftion  it 
occafions,  promotes  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  faline  folutions.  Very  frequent 
repetitions  of  this  operation  are  neceffary; 
and,  after  all,  a nice  experiment  rviil  al- 
ways find  fome  fmall  portion  of  falls  re- 
maining. 

EEL,  anguilla,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecres 
of  muraena.  See  MurJena. 

The  common  eel  is"  the  fimple  coloured 
muraena,  with  the  lovver  jaw  longed  : it 
has  three  fins,  viz.  two  .peftoral  ones, 
Handing  one  on  each  fide;  and  a Angle 
Jow  back-fin,  which  beginning  at  feme 

dift.inc 
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dlflance  from  the  head,  runs  along 
the  back  to  the  tail,  and  comes  up  again 
continuous  as  far  as  the  anus!  the  extre- 
mity of  this  fin,  which  forms  what  may 
be  called  the  tail,  is  neither  round  nor 
fquare,  but  fubacute.  See  plate  LXXXV. 

It  is  common  in  all  our  frelh  waters, 
ponds,  ditches,  and  rivers;  and  its  ge- 
neral ftandard  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
though  fome  are  often  caught  much 
larger. 

The  fat  of  eels  is  accounted  vulnerary, 
and  good  in  an  alopecia,  cafes  of  deaf- 
nefs,  and  the  haemorrhoids. 

Eel-filhing  is  of  divers  kinds,  as  fnig- 
gling,  bobbing, Sfc.  SeeFiSHiNG. 

The  lilver-eel  may  be  catched  with  feve- 
ral  forts  of  baits,  as  powdered  beef,  lobs, 
or  garden-worms,  minnows,  hens  guts, 
lilh-garbage,  fife.  The  mofi  proper  time 
for  taking  them  is  in  the  night,  faften- 
ing  your  line  to  the  bank-fides,  with  your 
laying-hook  in  the  water : ora  line  may 
be  thrown  with  good  (lore  of  hooks,  bait- 
ed and  plummed,  with  a float  to  difeover 
where  the  line  lies,  that  they  may  be  ta- 
ken up  in  the  morning. 

Microfeopic  Eels,  thofe  difeovered  by  the 
microfeope  in  pepper-water  and  other  in- 
fufions  0^  plants,  as  well  as  in  the  feed  of 
moft  animals.  See  Animalcule. 
They  are  otherwife  called  capillary  eels, 
or  enchelides.  See  Enchelides. 

^ra-EEL,  anguillavtarina,  a fifli  otherwife 
called  conger ; being  a fpecies  of  mu- 
rtena,  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  back- 
fin  black.  See  the  articles  Conger  and 
MUR.ffiNA. 

Eel-backed,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
horfes  as  have  black  lifts  along  their  back. 

Eel-pout,  the  englifh  name  of  a fifti  of 
the  gadus-kind,  with  three  fins  on  the 
back,  cirri  at  the  mouth,  and  the  two 
jaws  equal : the  generality  of  authors 
call  it  muftela  fluviatilis.  See  Gadus, 

Eel-spear,  a forked  inftrument  with  three 
or  four  jagged  teeth,  ufed  for  catching  of 
eels  : that  with  the  four  teeth  is  beft, 
which  they  ftrike  into  the  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river,  and  if  it  ftrike  againft 
any  ells,  it  never  fails  to  bring  them  up, 

EFFARE',  or  Effraye',  in  heraldry,  a 
term  applied  to  a beaft  rearing  on  its  hind 
legs,  as  if  it  were  frighted  or  provoked. 

EFFECT,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  that  which 
refults  from,  or  is  produced  by,  any  caufe. 
See  the  article  Cause. 

Effects,  in  commerce,  law,  ©’r.  the  goods 
poffelTsd  by  any  perfon,  whether  moye- 


able  or  immoveable.  See  Chattels 

Effects,  in  the  manege,  themotionsof 
the  hand  that  ferve  to  conduft  the  horfe 
See  the  article  Aids. 

There  are  four  elFefts  of  the  hand,  or 
four  ways  of  making  ufe  of  the  bridle 
<uia.  to  pulh  a horfe  forwards,  to  give- 
him  head,  to  hold  him  in,  and  to  turn 
the  hand  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

EFFECTIONS,  in  geometry,  are  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe  with  the  geometrical  con- 
ftruftion  of  propofitions,  and  often  of 
problems  and  praflices,  which,  whenthev 
are  deducible  from,  or  founded  u'pon^ 
fome  general  propofition,  are  called*^ the 
geomefrical  etfeftions  thereunto  belona- 
ing. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  in  a general  fenfe, 
figiiifies  a flight  degree  of  ebullition  in 
liquors  expofed  to  a due  degree  of  heat  1 
but  the  chemifts  apply  it  to  that  in- 
teftine  motion  excited  in  various  fluids, 
either  by  the  mixture  of  fluids  with 
others  of  a different  nature  ; or  by  drop- 
ping  falts,  or  powders,  of  various  kinds  ! 
into  fluids'.  j 

The  two  moft  common  oppofites,  acids  j 
and  alkalies,  on  being  mixed,  caufe  a | 
great  ebullition,  or  frothing,  but  nt  i 
great  heat : but  the  folution  of  fome  i 
metals  in  aquafortis,  caufe  intenfe  heat,  j 
and  emit  flame. , "rhe  mixing  aromatic  ! 
oils  with  acid  mineral  fpirits,  aflually  | 
kindle  and  burn  with  violent  explofions;  j 
and  fome  vegetable  fubftaqces,  putri-  1 
fying  with  moifture,  will,  fometimes,  j 
heat  fo  as  to  kindle  whatever  lies  dry  j 
about  that  part  of  the  heap  where  the  i 
putrefadlion  happens.  | 

Hence,  effervefcences  are  diftingullhed  | 
into  hot  and  cold  ; that  which  pro-  \ 
duces  heat  in  the  fubftances  fo  mixt,  is 
called  a hot  eflFervefcence,  but  if  no  heat  ! 
is  excited,  it  is  called  a cold  effervefcencc,  ; 
Among  the  mixtures  that  excite  a cold  ' 
elfervefcence,  is  that  of  powdered  coral  j 
mixt  with  diftilled  vinegar  ; which  is  ac-  \ 
counted  for  hence,  by  Chauvin,  that  the  ; 
pores  of  the  coral  being  very  great,  it  , 
may  be  eafily  dilTolved  in  the  acid  fpirit,  j 
without  any  great  friflion,  or  collifion  , 
of  the  parts,  fuch  as  would  be  neceflarjr 
to  generate  any  confiderable  heat. 

The  principal  bodies  in  which  effervefeen- 
ces  happen,  according  to  Boerhaave,  are,  ; 
I.  Native  vegetable  acids,  as  moft  juices 
of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  plants  that  run  in  1 
the  fpring  ; moft  juices  of  unripe  ftim-  i 
mer  fruits  ; particular  juices,  remaining  J 
acid  when  ripe,  as  of  oranges,  citrons,  | 

lemons,  i 
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lemons,  tamarinds,  forrel,  woo4-forrel ; 
fermented  acid  vegetables,  as  the  meals 
when  they  turn  four  ; rhenilh  and  Mo- 
felle  wine,  and  tartar  vegetables  twice 
fermented  ; native  and  diftilled  vinegars  ; 
the  acids  of  animals  from  tartilh  or  acid 
vegetable  aliment,  as  in  the  chyle,  four 
milk,  whey,  butter- milk.  a.  The  nar 
live  acids  of  foffils ; as  the  acid  of  ful- 
phur,  alum  or  vitriol ; or  thofe  acids  as 
(hey  lye  concealed  in  fulphur,  or  vitriol 
Hones;  or  as  thence  extradled  by  a vio- 
lent fire ; or  a ftrdnger  acid,  as  in  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  fait,  alum,  vitriol,  and 
fiilphur.  3.  True  fixed  alkalies,  made 
of  any  vegetable  matter,  by  burhing  the 
more  volatile  alkalies,  whether  fponta- 
neous,  as  in  garlic,  onions,  fcurvy-grafs, 
mullard,  &c.  produced  by  putrefaflion 
from  animal  or  vegetable  fubjefils,  or 
procured  from  the  fame  by  diltillation 
and  burning.  4.  Certain  bodies  im- 
properly called  alkalies,  only  on  account 
of  agreeing  therewith  in  fermenting  with 
acids:  thefe  are  almoft  all  the  boles, 
bones,  chalk,  clays,  coral,  crab-eyes, 
earths,  horns,  hoofs,  nails,  pearls,  fliells. 
Hones  and  teeth.  5.  The  feven  metals, 
6.  Thefemi-metals  ; antimony,  bifmuth, 
lapis calaminaris,  lapis  haematites,  lime,' 
Uc. 

Hence  we  have  four  general  rules,  mz. 
I.  The  bodies  of  the  firft  clafs  conftant- 
iy  make  an  effervefcence  with  thofe  of 
tliefecond  and  third,  either  fooner  or  la- 
ter, more  or  lefs  ; or  as  they  are  weak  or 
Hrong.  The  effervefcence  continues  till 
the  point  of  faturation  is  gained,  then 
ceafes,  and  the  acrimony,  after  a full  fa- 
turation, is  generally  foftened.  2.  The 
bodies  of  the  firft  clafs  make  an  effervef- 
cence  with  thofe  of  the  fourth,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  faturation,  vitriols  are  ufually 
produced.  3.  The  boilies  of  the  firft 
clafs  aft  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of 
ibe  fifth.  4,  The  bodies  of  the  fecond, 
tliii'd,  fourth,  and  fifth  claffes,  being  mix- 
ed together,  are  fcarce  found  to  make  any 
effervel'ccnce. 

Effervescence,  in  vintage,  a term  ap- 
propriated by  Portzius  and  others,  to 
lignify  that  working  of  wine  which  is 
by  fame  impropierly  called  fermentation, 
thereby  confounding  two  very  different 
things.  See  the  article  Fermenta- 
tion. 

efficacious,  a term  ufed  by  divines, 
■n  fpeaking  of  grace ; importing  fuch 
grace,  as  never  fails  to  produce  its  effeft. 

Efficient  cavse.  see  Cause, 
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EFFICIENTS,  in  arithmetic,  the  lame 
with  faftors.  See  Factor. 

EFFIGY,  effigies,  the  portrait,  figure, ' or 
exaft  reprefentation  of  a perfon. 

EFFLORESCENCE,  among  phyficians, 
the  fame  with  exanthema.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Exanthema. 

EFFLUENT  fever,  the  fame  with  an 
inflammatory  one.  See  the  article  In- 
flammatory. 

EFFLUVIUM,  in  phyflology,  a term  much 
ufed  by  philsfophers  and  phyficians,  to 
exprefs  the  minute  particles,  which  ex- 
hale from  moft,  if  not  all,  terreftrial 
bodies  in  form  of  infenfible  vapours.  See 
the  articles  Vapour  and  Exhalation. 
Sometimes  indeed,  thefe  effluvia  become 
vifible,  and  are  feen  afcending  in  form 
of  fmoak;  conftituting  what,  in  ani- 
mals and  plants,  makes  the  matter  of 
perfpiration.  See  Perspiration. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  fuhtility  of  the 
odoriferous  effluvia  of  plants,  and  other 
bodies.  Mr.  Boyle  tells  us,  that  having 
expofed  to  the  open  air  a certain  quant- 
tity  of  afa  foetida,  he  iound  its  weight 
diminifhed  only  the  eighth  part  of  a 
grain  in  fix  days  i hence,  if  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  during  all  that  time  a man 
could  fmell  the  afa  foetida  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  five  feet,  it  will  appear  that  its 
effluvia  cannot  exceed  the 

Ye 2, 5 o oo'oooU’ooUcoU  pRtt  of  All  incli 
in  magnitude. 

The  effluvia  of  mineral  fubftances  are 
called  tteams;  and  when  collefted  in 
mines,  or  other  clofe  places,  damps.  See 
the  article  Damps, 

Malignant  effluvia  are  afflgned  by  phy- 
ficians, as  the  caiife  of  the  plague,  and 
other  contagions  difeafes  ; as  the  jail- 
diftemper,  hofpital  fever,  and  the  like. 
See  Plague  and  Hospital  Fever. 
Effluvia  ifluing  from  corrupted  fub- 
ftances, according  to  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Pringle,  chiefly  confift  of  the  phlogifton 
or  fulphnr-principle,  only  combined  with 
the  faline  parts  of  the  body : for  this 
principle,  when  fingle,  is  perhaps  imper- 
ceptible to  our  fenfe  of  iinelling;  and, 
when  divefted  of  thefe  falls,  is  never  pef- 
tilential  : fo  that  the  deleterious  effluvia 
of  rotten  fubftances  Teem,  to  confift  of  a 
certain  combination  of  the  fulphnreous 
with  the  faline  principle,  which  united, 
not  only  become  the  moft  irritating  fti-< 
muli  to  the  nerves,  but  aft  upon  the  hu^ 
mours  as  a putrid  ferment,  in  promotin| 
their  corruption. 

effusion,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  poue 
6 R in^ 
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ing  out  of  any  thing  liqiiid,  and  that  with 
f(5  ne  violence. 

Effusion,  in  aftronorny,  part  of  the  fign 
See  AqUARIXIS, 

EFT,  in  zoology,  the  englilh  name  of  the 
common  lizard,  lacertus  vulgaris,  called 
allb,  in  feveral  parfs  of  the  kingdom,  the 
newt  and  I'wift.  Se6  the  article  Lizard, 

EGG,  o-vtim,  in  phyfiology,  a body  form- 
ed in  certain  females,  in  which  is  con- 
tained an  embryo,  or  fatiis  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  under  a cortical  furface,  or  fliell. 
The  exterior  part  of  an  egg  is  the  (hell, 
vvhich  is  in  3 hen,  for  inftance,  a white, 
thin,  and  friable  cortex,  including  all  the 
other  parts.  The  lliell  becomes  more 
brittle  by  being  expofed  to  a dry  heat, 
It  is  lined  every  where  with  a very  thin, 
but  pretty  tough  membrane,  which,  di- 
viding at,  or  very  near,  the  obtufe  end 
of  the  egg,  forms  a fmall  bag,  where 
only  air  is  contained.  In  new-laid  eggs 
this  folliculus  appears  very  little,  but 
becomes  laigcr  when  the  egg  is  kept. 
Within  this  are  contained  the  albumen, 
or  while,  and  the  vitellus,  or  yolk  j each 
pf  which  have  their  different  virtues.  See 
Albumen  and  Vitellus. 

The  albumen  is  a cold,  vifcuous,  white 
liquor  in  the  egg,  differing  in  confiffence, 
jn  its  different  parts.  It  is  obferved,  that 
there  are  two  diftinfl  albumens,  each  of 
which  are  inclofed  in  its  proper  mem- 
brane ; of  thefe,  one  is  very  thin  and 
liquid,  and  the  other  more  denfe  and 
vifcuous,  and  of  a i'omewhat  whiter  co- 
lour, hut,  in  old  and  ftale  eggs,  after 
fome  days  incubation,  inclining  to  a 
yellow.  As  this  fecond  albumen  covers 
the  yolk  on  all  fide=,  fo  it  is  itfelf  I'ur- 
roupJed  hy  the  other  external  liquid. 
The  albumen  of  a fecundated  egg,  is  as 
fweet  and  free  from  corruption,  during 
all  the  time  of  incubation,  as  it  is  in  new 
laid  eggs ; as  is  allb  the  vitellus.  As 
the  eggs  of  hens  confiff  of  two  liquors 
feparated  one  from  another,  and  diltin- 
guifhed  by  two  branches  of  umhilical 
veins,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  vitellus, 
apd  the  other  to  the  alburnen,  fo  it  is  ve- 
fy  probable  that  they  are  of  different  na- 
tures, and  confequemly  appointed  for  dif- 
ferent purppfes.  Aiiilotle  lays,-  that  the 
yitellus  is  condenfed  by  . old,  but  the  al- 
bumen rather  liquified.  On  the  contrary, 
the  albumen  is  condenfed  by  fire  ; the  vi- 
t'elliis  petains  its  Ibftnefs,  if  it  be  not 
burnt,  and  concretes  more  in  boiling 
It^an  in  roaftiug.  When  the  vitellus 
p;raws  vyarm  vvith  incubation,  it  becomes 


more  humid,  and  like  melting  wax  or 
fat ; vvhence  it  takes  up  niore''rpace,’ fot 
as  the  foetus  increafes,  the  albumen  in 
fenfibly'waftes  away,  and  condeniesi  tlie 
vitellus,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  lofe 
little  cir  nothing  of  its  bulk,  when  the 
foetus  is  perfefled,  and  only  appears  more 
liquid  and  humid,  when  the  abdomen  of 
the  fa-itus  begins  to  be  formed. 

The  chick  in  the  egg  is  firff  nouriflied  by 
the  albumen  ; and  when  this  is  roniiim. 
ed,  by  ihe  vitellus,  as  with  tnilk,  if 
we  ccqnpare  the  chalazae  to  the  extremi- 
ties  of  an  axis,  pafling  through  the  vilel- 
jus,  which  is  of  a fpherical  form,  this 
fphere  will  he  compoled  of  two  uneciiial 
portions,  its  axis  not  pafling  through  its 
center  ; confequently,  fince  it  is  heavier 
than  the  white,  its  fmaller  poriion  mull 
always  be  uppermoft,  in  all  pofitinns  of 
the  egg.  See  the  article  Chalaza. 
The  yellowifh-white,  round  fput,  called 
cicatcicula,  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  the 
fmaller'  portion  of  the  yolk,  and  there- 
fore, from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fall 
paragraph,  muff:  always  appear  on  the 
fupei’ior  part  of  the  vitellus.  See  theai- 
tide  ClCATRlCULA. 

Not  long  before  the  exclufion  of  ihechict, 
the  wihole  yolk  is  taken  into  its  •abdomen 'j 
and  the  (hell,  at  the  obtule  end  of  the 
egg,  frequently  appears  cracked,  fome 
time  before  the  exclufion  of  the  chick. 
The  chick  is  fomstimes  obfeived  to  per- 
forate the  (bell  with  its  beak.  After  ex- 
clufion, the  yofk  is  gradually  walled,  be- 
ing conveyed  into,  the  fmall  guts  by  a 
fmall  du6l.  Ariftotle  fays,  that  long 
eggsi  produce  the  female,  and  round  the 
mak  kind;  Scaliger  leems  to  bed  the 
fame  opinion.  Pliny  is  of  the' oppofite 
fide,  for  he  pretends,  that  the'  long  eggs 
are  for  the  itiales,  and  the  lound  for  the 
females  : but  thefe  opinions  are  fupport- 
ed  by  no  foundation,  as  the  authors 
give  neither  good  reafon  nor  experiments 
to  prove  their  refpeftive  affertions,  and  it 
is  yery  likely  that  both  the  round  and 
the  long  eggs  may  indifferently  produce 
male  and  female. 

Eggs  differ  very  much  according  to  the 
birds  that  lay  them,,  according  to  their 
colour,  form,  bignefs,  age,  and  the  diffe- 
reipt  way  of  drefiing  them  ■ thofe  moll 
ufpd  in  food,  are  hens  eggs : ol  thefe, 
fuch  as  are  new  laid  are  belt.  Galen  fays, 
that  the  heft  and  whojefomell  eggs  are 
tl'tofe  of  the  hen  and  pheafant,  but  he 
difallows  the  ufe  of  thofe  of  the  gyofe 
apd  the  oftrich.  Eggs  Ihopld  be  mode- 
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„tely  done  fome  authors  alfo  requir«, 
that  they  fltoulcl  be  very  white  and  long. 

are  nouiifhing  and  good  food,  they 
increafe  the  feminal  juices,  qualify  the 
(harp  humours  of  the  bread,  are  good  for 
nlithifical  people,  eafily  digell,  eafe  the 
piles,  and  are  looked  upon  to  be  good  to 
make  the  voice  loud  and  fine.  When, 
eggs  are  too  old,  they  heat  too  much, 
produce  bad  juice,  and  are  more  efpeci- 
ally  noxious  to  thole  veho  are  of  a hot  and 
bilious  conttitution  : they  contain  much 
oil  and  fait,  and  agree  at  all  times  with 
any  age  and  conttitution,  provided  they 
are  endoed  with  the  good  qualities  be- 
fore-inentioned. 

Aquapendentc  relates  feveral  ways  how 
to  know  whether  eggs  are  nevy  laid  or 
iiotj  he  would  have  them  held  to  a can- 
dle, and  then  fee  whether  the  humours 
contained  therein  are  clear,  thin  and 
trar.l'parent ; for  if  they  be  otherwife,  it 
is  a lign  the  eggs  are  old,  becaufe  the  ef- 
fervefcence  has  embroiled  and  confound- 
ed the  irtfenfible  parts  of  ihefe  humours, 
and  made  them  dark.  Laftly,  hold  an 
egg  10  the  fire,  and  if  a little  watry 
moillure  (ticks  to  it,  it  is  new  j if  not,  it 
is  old  i becaufe  a new  laid  egg  is  moifter 
than  the  old,  and  its  humours  being  thin- 
ner, work  eafier  through  the  pores  of  the 
hlcll. 

As  to  the  prefervation  of  eggs,  it  is  ob- 
ferred  that  the  egg  is  always  quite  full 
when  it  is  firft  laid  by  the  hen,  but  from 
that  time  it  gradually  becomes  lefs  and 
lefs  fo,  to  its  decay  j and  however  com- 
paft  and  clofe  its  Ihell  may  appear,  it  is 
peverlhelels  perforated  with  a multitude 
of  fmall  holes,  though  too  minute  for 
the  difcernment  of  our  eyes,  the  effeft 
of  which  is  a daily  decreafe  of  matter 
within  the  egg,  from  the  time  of  its 
being  laid  ; and  the  perfpiration  is  much 
quicker  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold. 

To  preferve  the  egg  freUi,  -there  needs 
no  more  than  to  preferve  it  full,  and 
Hop  its  Iranfpiration  ; the  method  of 
doing  which,  is,  by  Hopping  up  thofe 
pores  with  matter  which  is  not  foluble 
in  watry  fluids  ; and  on  this  principle  it 
is,  that  all  kinds  of  varnilh,  prepared 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  will  preferve  eggs- 
frelh  for  a long  time,  if  they  are  care- 
fully rubbed  all  over  the  fheil  : tallow, 
or  mutton  fat,  is  allb  good  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  foi'  Rich  as  are  rubbed  over  with 
(his  will  keep  as  long  as  thole  coated  over 
with  varnifli. 

It  was  antiently  thought,  that  none  but 
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birds  arid  fillies,  with  fome  other  anja  ' 
mals,  were  produced  ab  o'vd,  from  the 
egg,  but  many  of  the  moderns  incline  to 
think  thafall  animals,  even^man  liimlelf^ 
is  generated  that  way.  In  the  tettes  of 
women,  are  found  little  veficles,  about 
the  fize  of  green  peafe,  which  are  ac- 
counted eggs ; for  which  feafon,  thefe 
parts  which  the  antienrs  called  tefticlesj 
the  moderns  call  ovaries  : thefe  eggs,  fe- 
cundated by  the  volatile  and  fpirituous 
part  oftheifeed  of  the  male,  are  detach- 
ed from  the  ovary,  and  fall  down  the 
fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus,  where 
they  grow  and  increafe.  This  (yftem  is 
countenanced  by  abundance  of  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments.  See  the  article . 
Generation. 

Artificial  method  of  hatching  Eggs.  See 
the  article  Hatching. 

Other  eggs,  improperly  fo  called,  are 
the  white  oblong  bodies  whereof  infefls 
are  formed  : Rich  are  the  eggs  of  fliesj 
gnats,  butterflies,  ©V.  which  the  anti- 
ents  called  niermiculi.  The  female  fly, 
after  a congrefs  with  the  male,  is  feldoin 
fo  much  as  twenty-four  hours  before  flie 
begins  to  depofit  her  eggs  upon  fome 
fubftance  proper  to  give  nouriliiment  to 
the  worms  that  are  fo  be  produced  from 
them  i thefe  eggs  in  general  are  white 
and  oblong.  The  gnat  arranges  her 
eggs  in  the  form  of  a RnalTboat  ; each 
feparate  egg  is  of  the  form  of  a ninepin  ; 
the  thicker  end  of  thefe  are  placed  down- 
wards, and  are  all  firmly  joined  to  one 
another  by  their  middles. 

Egg,  in  architeflure,  an  ornament  in  that 
form,  cut  in  the  echinus,  or  quarter 
round  of  the  ionic  and  compofite  capitals. 
The  profile  or  contour  of  tlie  echinus  is 
enriched  with  eggs  and  anchors  placed 
alternately. 

EGRA,  a city  of  Bohemia,  fituated  on  a 
river  of  the  fhrae  name,  about  feventy- 
five  miles  weft  of  Prague  t eatt  longitude 
ia°  to! , north  latitude  50°  to' . 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  water.s,' 
efteemed  good  in  hypochondriacal  cafesj 
and  other  difeafes  arifing  from  infarflionS 
of  the  bowels.  They  are  gently  cathar- 
tic, and  afford  a fait  of  the  fame  mix* 
ture  with  our  Eplbm-falt,  much  ufed  in 
Germany,  and  called  from  the  name  of- 
the  place  Egranum  Sal. 

EGYPT,  an  exreitfive  sountry  of  Africa, 
lying  between  30“  and  36“  of  eatt  longi- 
tude, and  between  21'’  and  31’  of  north 
latitude,  and  bounded  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  north;  by  the  Red-fea  and 
6 R 2 Itthmus 
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Ifthmus  of  Suez,  which  divide  it  from 
Arabia,  on  the  eaft ; by  Abyfllnia  or 
Ethiopia,  onthefouth;  and  by  the  de- 
farts of  Barca  and  Nubia,  on  the  weft  ; 
being  fix  hundred  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  ; and  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 
Egypt  is  fubjeft  to  the  grand  fignior,  and 
governed  by  a balhaw,  or  viceroy.  It 
owes  its  fertility  to  the  annual  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile,  which  it  begins  to  do  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  is  ufu- 
ally  at  its  height  in  September,  from 
which  time  the  waters  decreafe  till  May 
or  June  again.  By  this  fupply  of  water, 
Egypt  is  rendered  fo  fruitful,  as  to  ferve 
Conftantinople,  and  other  places  with 
corn,  as  it  did  Rome  and  Italy  of  old. 
They  only  harrow  their  grain  into  the 
mud,  on  the  retiring  of  the  water,  and  in 
March  following,  ufually  have  a plenti- 
ful harveft  ; and  the  lands,  not  fown, 
yield  good  crops  of  grafs  for  the  ufe  of 
the  cattle.  According  to  Mr.  Sandys, 
no  country  in  the  tJvorld  is  better  furnifli- 
ed  with  grain,  flelh,  filh,  fugar,  fruit.'--, 
melons,  roots,  and  other  garden  fluff, 
than  the  lower  Egypt. 

EGYPTIANS,or  Gypsies.  See  Gypsies. 

EJACULATION,  in  medicine,  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  male  feraen  into  the  fe- 
male matrix. 

EJACULATOR,  in  anatomy,  a name  ap- 
plied to  two  mufcles  of  the  genitals,  from 
their  office  in  the  ejaculation  of  the  feed, 
^'he  ejaculstories  arife  from  the  fphinfler 
of  the  anus,  and  advance  along  the  ure- 
thra, as  far  as  the  middle  thereof,  where 
they  are  inferted  laterally. 

The  fame  denomination  is  likewife  given 
»o  two  mufcles  of  the  clitoris,  which, 
arifing  from  the  fphimfter  ani,  advance 
laterally  along  the  labia,  and  are  inferted 
afide  of  the  clitoris. 

EJACULAT'ORIA,  pr  Ejaculantia 
Fafa,  in  anatomy,  are-the  vellels which  re- 
ceive the  feminal  matter  elaborated  in  the 
teftes,  and  convey  it  to  the  penis  : thefe  are 
"the  epididymis,  the  vafa  deferentia,  the 
veficulae  feminales,  and  the  proftatte. 

■EJECTION,  in  the  animal  cEconomy,  eva- 
cuation, or  the  difcharging  any  thing 
through  feme  of  the  emunftories,  as  by 
ftool,  vomit,  &c, 

E JECTIONE  cusTODi.®,  in  law,  a writ 
that  lies  again!!:  a perfon  who  calls  out 
the  guardian,  from  any  land  during  the 
adnority  of  the  heir. 

The  writ  ranji/hfnent  de gardH  of  ihe  like 
cature  with  this  | as  is  -alio  droit  de gard. 


Ejections  firma,  in  law,  is  a writwliidj 
lies  for  the  leffee  for  a term  of  years 
who  is  ejeaed,  either  by  the  lefforora 
ftranger,  before  his  term  is  expired.  See 
the  article  Ejectment, 
EJECTMENT,  ejeaione  firmer,  in  law 
a writ,  or  aaion,  which  lies  for  the  lelTee 
for  years,  on  his  being  ejeaed,  or  put  out 
of  his  land  before  the  expiration  of  liij 
term,  either  by  the  leffor,  or  a ftranger. 
It  may  alfo  be  brought  by  tile  leffor 
againft  the  leffee,  for  rent  in  arrears  i or 
holding  over  his  term,  &c.  Ejeamentof 
late  years  is  become  an  aaion  in  the  place 
of  many  real  aaions,  as  writs  of  right, 
formedons,  (sfc.  which  are  very  difficult' 
as  well  as  tedious  and  expenfive ; and  this 
is  now  the  common  aaion  for  trial  of 
titles,  and  recovering  of  lands,  £ff.  i|te. 
gaily  held  from  th.e  right  owner,  yet 
where  entry  is  taken  away  by  difeents 
fines,  recoveries,  deffeifins,  &c.  an  ejefl. 
ment  lhall  not  be  brought ; whereby,  we 
find,  that  all  titles  cannot  be  tried  by  this 
aaion. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  the  aftion 
of  ejeament  is  to  draw  a declaration, 
and  feign  therein  a leafe  for  three,  five, 
or  feven  ye.ars,  to  him  that  would  try 
the  title  5 and  alfo  feign  a cafual  ejeflor, 
or  defendant,  and  then  deliver  the  decla- 
ration to  the  ejeaor,  who  ferves  a copy 
of  it  on  the  tenant  in  poffeffion,  and  gives 
notice,  at  the  bottom,  for  him  to  appear 
and  defend  his  title  ; or  that  lie  the  feign- 
ed defendant  will  fuffer  judgment  by  de- 
fault, whereby  the  true  tenant  will  be 
turned  out  of  poffeffion  : to  this  declara- 
tion the  tenant  is  to  appear,  the  beginning 
of  next  term,  by  his  attorney,  and  con- 
fent  to  a rule  to  be  made  defendant,  in- 
Head  of  the  cafual  ejefilor,  and  take  upon 
him  the  defence,  in  which  he  mull  con- 
fefs  leafe,  judgment,  entry,  and  ouller, 
and  at  the  trial  Hand  upon  the  title  only : 
but  in  cafe  the  tenant  in  poffeffion  does 
not  appear,  and  enter  into  the  faid  rule 
in  time,  after  the  declaration  ferved 
then,  on  affidavit  being  made  of  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  declaration,  with  the  notice  to 
appear  as  aforefaid,  the  court  will  order 
judgment  to  be  entered  againft  the  cafual 
ejeflor  by  default,  and  thereupon  the  te- 
nant  in  poffeffion,  by  writ  habere  facias 
pojfeffionem,  is  turned  out  of  his  pollef- 
lion.  On  the  trial  in  ejeflment,  the  plain- 
tiff’s title  is  to  he  fet  forth  from  the  per- 
foa  laft  feiled  in  fee  of  the  lands  in  quef- 
tion,  under  whom  the  leffor  claims  down 
t«  the  plaintiff,  proving  the  deeds,  fifr- 
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sncl  the  plaintiff  fliall  recover  only  ac- 
cording  to  the  right  which  he  has  at  the 
time  of  bringing  his  aaion.  And  here, 
another  who  hath  title  to  the  land,  upon 
a motion  made  for  that  purpofe,  may  be 
defendant  in  the  aflion  with  the  tenant 
in  poffeffion,  to  defend  his  title  ; for  the 
poffelTion  of  the  lands  is  primarily  in 
queftion,  and  to  be  recovered,  which  con- 
cerns the  tenant,  and  the  title  thereto  is 
tried  collateraUy,  \which  may  concern 
fome  other. 

eight,  or  Piece  OF  Eight.  See  Coin, 

Eight  pair  of  the  nerves.  See  Nerve. 

EIMBECK,  a town  of  lower  Saxony,  be- 
longing to  the  eledlor  of  Hanover,  twen- 
ty-five miles  fouth  of  Hildefheim. 

EISLEBEN,  a town  of  Upper  Saxony,  five 
miles  eaft  of  Mansfield,  remarkable  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  Luther. 

elaboration,  the  art  offinifliing,  sr 
perfefling,  any  thing,  with  labour  and 
time. 

The  term  is  chiefly  ufed,  in  medicine, 
where  the  chyle,  blood,  and  femen  are 
faid  to  be  well  elaborated,  when  they  are 
w'ell  conditioned,  have  undergone  all  the 
fecretions,  mixtions,  impregnations,  and 
circulations  neceffary  to  bring  them  to 
perfeflipn. 

ELABORATORY,  the  fame  with  labo- 
ratory. Seethe  article  Laboratory. 

ELAiAGNUS,  dutch  myrtle,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  trees,  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  Linnaeus, 
the  charafters  of  which  are,  that  it  has  no 
flower -petals  i the  fruit  is'- an  oval,  ob- 
tufe,  and  fmooth  drupe,  including  an  ob- 
long kernel  or  nut. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  parts  in  ufe,  they  are 
reputed  drying,  difcutient,  and  good 
againft  worms. 

ELA50CARPUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  polyandria  nionogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a five-leafed  peti- 
antliium  : the  corolla  confilts  of  live  jag- 
ged torn  petals,  of  the  length  of  the  cup  : 
the  fruit  is  a roundifli  drupe  j and  the 
feed  a crifp  fpherical  nucleus. 

ELiEOSACCHARUM,  in  pharmacy,  a 
preparation  of  fome  eflential  oil  with 
fiigar,  thus  performed  : grind  an  ounce 
of  dry  loaf-lugar  to.  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, in  a glafs  mortar,  and  with  a glafs- 
peftle,  and  by  degrees  add  thereto  a dram 
of  any  effential  oil,  or  only  half  a dram, 
if  the  oil  be  very  tenacious ; and  con- 
tinue rubbing  them  together,  till  all  the 
ail  be  thoroughly  ntixed,  and  drank  in 


by  the  fugar.  If  a little  frefh  whfTe  of  a* 
egg  be  added  in  the  grinding,  the  oil  be- 
comes thereby  more  eafily  mifcible  ; bat 
the  mixture  will  not  keep  fo  long,  with- 
out turning  rancid. 

If  thefe  elreofaccharums  be  well- prepared, 
dried,  and  put  into  clean  glafles,  exaflly 
clofed  with  glafs  floppies,  they  may  be 
preferved  a long  time  perfeft.  By  this 
method,  therefore,  you  may  prepare  an 
excellent  medicine,  rich  in  viitues  :'for  if 
the  elaeofaccharum  of  mint  be  diffolvhd 
in  diftilled  mint-water,  then  ftrengfthened 
with  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  mint,  and 
the  mixture  fweetened  with  the  fyrnp  of 
the  fame  plant,  the  whole  virtues  of  mint 
may  be  thus  obtained. 

ELj$0  THESIUM,  in  antiqui- 

ty, the  appointing-room,  or  place  where 
thole  who  were  to  wreftle,  or  had  bathed, 
anointed  themfelves.  See  Gymnasium. 

EL APHEBOLIUM,  in  gre- 

cian  antiquity,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
athenian  year,  anfwering  to  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  beginning  of  March. 
It  confitted  of  thirty  days,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  feftival  elaphebolia,  kept 
in  this  month,  in  honour  of  Diana  the 
huntrefs  ; on  which  occaCon,  a cake  made 
in  the  form  of  a deer,  was  oflFered  to  her. 

ELASMIS,  in  natural-Uiftory,  a genus  of 
talcs,  compofed  of  ftnall  plates  in  form 
of  fpangles,  and  either  fingle,  and  not 
farther  fiflile,  or,  if  complex,  only  fiffile 
to  a certain  degree,  and  that  in  fomewhat 
thick  lamins.  See  the  article  Talc. 

Of  theCe  talcs  there  are  feveral  varieties, 
fome  with  large  and  others  with  fmall 
fpangles,  which  differ  alfo  in  colour,  and 
other  peculiarities. 

ELASTIC,  in  natural  philofophy,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  all  bodies  endowed  with 
the  property  of  elafticity.  See  the  next 
article. 

ELASTICITY,  or  Elastic  force,  that 
property  of  bodies  wherewith  they  re- 
itore  themfelves  to  their  former  figure, 
after  any  external  prefliire;  being  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  i’prin- 
ginefs,  very  obfervable.  in  a bent  bow, 
ileel  fprings,  j^nd  the  like. 

A perfeftly  elaftic  body,  is  that  which 
reftores  itfelf  with  the  fame  force  where- 
with it  was  bent,  or  deprefled  ; thofe 
which  do  not  fo  reftore  themfelves  with 
exaftly  the  fame  force,  being  called  iin- 
perfeffly  elaftic  bodies. 

Philofophers  account  for  elafticity  from 
the  principles  of  corpufcular  atlrafltion 
and  repulfioii!  thus,  if  a fteel  fpring, 

wire. 
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wire,  or  piece  of  very  thin  glafs,  be  bent 
out  of  its  natural  pofition,  the  particles 
on  the  convex  part  are  forced  from  the 
intimateriinion  they  had  before  j and,  on 
the  concave  part,  they  are  forced  nearer 
together,  or  harder  upon  each  other,  than 
in  the  natural  ftate  : in  both  which  cafes, 
there  will  be  a confiderable  refiftance  to 
overcome,  and  confequently  require  afu- 
perior  force.  During  this  ttate  of  the 
particles,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  under  a 
fort  of  tenlion  on  one  fide,  and  coinpref- 
lion  on  the  other  ; and  fince  by  this  force 
they  are  not  drawn  out  of  each  others 
altraflion,  as  foon  as  the  force  is  remit- 
ted or  ceafes  to  a£f,  the  attraftive  power 
reduces  the  particles,  and  unbends  the 
wire.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  many 
fubftances  are  compofed  of  fuch  fibrous 
parts  or  filaments  which  refemble  fine 
wires,  and  are  interwoven  and  difpofed  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  in  fponge,  for  inftance, 
that  they  cannot  be  comprefled  without 
being  bent  or  wrefted  from  their  natural 
pofition  ; whence  all  fuch  bodies  will,  in 
iuch  cafes,  exert  a fpring  or  force  to  re- 
ftore  themfelvea,  in  the  fame  manner  that 
the  bent  wire  did. 

All  bodies  that  we  know  of,  are  in  foffle 
degree  or  other  elaftic,  but  none  of  them 
perfeflly  fo  5 fuch  are  moft  metals,  femi- 
metals,  ftones,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances,  however  they  may  differ  in  de- 
gree. Elailicity  feems  to  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  denfities  of  bodies; 
for  the  more  metals  are  hammered,  the 
more  elaftic  they  become  ; and  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  hardeft  tempered  fteel  10  that 
which  is  foft,  may  be  found  to  be  as  ySop 
107738.  ... 

We  may  confider  all  elaftic  bodies  to  be 
made  up  of  fuch  firings  or  fibres  as  A B 
(plaie LXXXV.  fig.  2.  n°  i.)  orraiherof 
elaftic  ftrata  parallel  to  each  oilier,  repre- 
fentedbyAB,  in  the  ball  D C.  If  this 
ball  be  ftriick  at  D by  a hard  or  elaftic 
body,  all  the  ftrata  will  be  bent  in  to- 
wards C,  as  exprefled  by  the  dotted  lines, 
wliilft  the  ball  is  flattened  or  dented  at  D. 
Blit  the 'ftrata  quickly  reftoring  tliem- 
feives,  the  fuiface  of  the  ball  re  alfumes 
its  firit  figure,  and  that  more  or  lefts  ex- 
aiSily,  according  as  the  elailicity  is  more 
or  Ic-fs  perfeff. 

The  great  law  of  peifefUy  elaftic  bodies, 
h,  th  it  their  relative  velocity  will  remain 
the  fame  before  and  after  collifion  ; that 
is,  perfeilly  elaftic  bodies  will  recede 
Iroin  one  anolher  after  the  ftroke,  with 
the  fame  velocity  that  they  came  toge- 


ther. Many  curious  phsnomena.  mav 
be  explained  from  this  property  in  bo. 
dies. 

If  the  ivory  ball  A,  (ibid.  n°.  z.)  weigh, 
ing  two  ounces,  ftrike  with  the  velootv 

jdagainftB  at  reft,  weighing  alfc  tvo 

ounces,  the  body  B will  move  forward 
after  the  ftroke  with  the  velpciiy  36  \ 
remaining  at  reft  in  its  place.  The'iea-  * 
fon  of  this  is,  that  the  body  A lofts  one 
half  of  its  motion  by  ftiiking  the  equal 
body  B,  and  the  other  half  by  the  ela- 

fticiiy  ofB,  recovering  its  former  figure" 
From  this  experiment,  feveral  preity  odd 
phaenomena  arile : thus,  if  a row  of  1 
Ihovel- board  pieces  (that  is,  metalline  i 
cylinders  of  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  i 
and  two  inches  diameter)  be  laid  upon  a ' 
fmooth  table,  and  you  ’take  a Angle  ■ 
piece,  and  drive  it  againft  the  row,  the  ' 
laft  piece  of  the  row  will  fly  off;  for 
if  A (ibid.  n°  3.)  ftrike  tire  row  of  pieces 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  in  the  direftion 
A a,  then  will  the  laft  piece  I fly  off  to  f 
with  the  fame  velocity  that  A (truck  B • 
and  whatever  be  the  velocity  of  A,  no  ^ 
other  piece  but  the  laft  piece  I will  fly  1 
off.  But  if  you  take  two  pieces,  as  A 1 
and  B,  (ibid,  n°  4.)  and  ftrike  them  toge-  | 
ther  againft  the  row  C,  D,  E,  F,G,  H,  I, 
the  two  laft  pieces,  H and  I,  will  fly  off 
from  the  other  end  of  the  row  with  the 
fame  velocity  that  A and  B made  the 
ftroke. 

If  three  or  more  pieces  are  made  ufe  of 
to  make  the  ftroke,  the  very  fame  num- 
ber will  fly  off^  from  the  ether  end  of  the 
row;  and,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
fame  will  happen  with  equal  elaftic  balls, 
fufpended  ia  a raw  by  firings  of  the  fame 
length. 

Again,  if  the  elaftic  body  A,  (ibid.  n°  ;.) 
weighing  four  ounces,  ftrike  the  quiefeent 
body  B,  weighing  only  two  ounces,  with 
a velocity  equal  to  12  ; then  will  the  ve- 
locity of  A,  after  the  ftroke,  be  4,  and 
that  of  B 16.  Juft  the  reverfe  of  this 
happens,  when  a leflerbody  ftrikes  againft 
the  greater  ; in  which  cafe,  the  ftriking 
or  leffer  body  will  be  refleiled  with  one 
fouijth  of  its  firft  motion,  and  the  greater 
be  carried  forward  with  a motion  which 
is  as'  16. 

Tbe|  magnitude  and  motions  of  fpheiical 
bodices  perfedlly  elaftic,  and  moving  in 
the  fame  right  line,  and  meeting  each 
other,  being  given,  their  motion  after  re- 
flefiljon  may  be  determined  thus  :,lel  the 
bodijis  be  called  A and  B,  and  the  refpec- 
tive  Velocities  a and  b ; then,  if  the  bodies 

tend 
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fend  the  fame  way,  and  A,  moving 
fvfifter  than  B,  follows  it,  the  velocity  of 
the  body  A,  after  the  refleaion,  will  be 

gA  — + and  that  of  the  body 

A + d 

g-ifil-Hi’A'.tlll.  but  if  the  bo- 
dies  meet,  then,  c'aariging  the  fine  oib,  die 


velocity  of  A will  be. 


— zblj 


and  thatofB: 


A + B 
^vttiAA'^A  — /tB 


and  if 


.A  + B 

either  of  thefe  happen  to  come  out  nega- 
tive, tne  motion , ,ftiT  the  ftroke  tends 
the  conn  31  y way  to  that  of  A liefore  it  j 
wliirh  .iil'c  to  b - linderltood  of  the  mo- 
tion of  th.  body  A,  in  the  firft  cafe. 

For  the  eliilticity  of  the  air,  fee  the  article 


Air. 

ELA  f E,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  fhar.iideis  of  which  are  not  perfedfly 
altertaiiied  ; the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  in  the  (ante  Ipadix  ; the  calyx  of  the 
malr  flower  is  a bivalve  ipaiha  : the  co- 
rolla confifts  of  three  roundiflr  petals,  and 
the  (lamina  are  three  Ample  filaments  ; 
the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  female  flow- 
ers are  the  fame  as  in  the  male,  the  ger- 
nien  is  roundifli,  the  fruit  is  an  oval  acu- 
minated drupe,  and  the  feed  an  oval  fur- 
rowed nut.  This  is  alfo  the  name  of 
feme  botanifts  for  the  phrenix.  See  the 
artirle  pHOENiX. 

ELATER,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  four 
winged  flies,  of  the  order  of  the  coleop- 
tera  j the  body  of  which  is  oblong,  and 
the  antennae  fetaceous  : add  to  this,  that 
the  creature,  when  laid  on  its  back, 
leaps  with  great  agility. 

There  are  a great  many  fpecies  of  elater, 
diftinguiflted  by  their  different  colours, 
as  red,  brown,  green,  blue,  and  black  ; 
which,  in  fome  fpecies,  are  varioufly 
blended  together. 

ELATER  lUM,  in  botany,  a narne  by 
which  Boerhaave  calls  the  momordica  of 
other  botanifts.  See  Momordica. 
Elaterium,  in  pharmacy,  imports,  in  ge- 
neral, any  purging  medicine  ; but  is 
particularly  applied  to  thofe  which  ope- 
rate with  violence.  Hence  the  word  was 
transferred  to  the  wild  cucumber,  or  mo- 
mordica,  and  the  preparations  thereof. 
See  the  article  Momordica. 

In  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  elate- 
rium is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  pf  a digeltive  and  de- 
tergent nature. 

ELATII^B,  FLUpLLiH,  in  botany,  a ge- 


nus of  the  pffandria-tetragynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of 
four  ovated,  obtufe,  felTiIe,  patent  petals  s 
the  fruii  is  an  orbiculated  great  capfule, 
comprefled  gloheways,  containing  fout 
cells,  and  confiding  of  four  valves:  the 
feeds  are  numerous,  lunulated,  ere£t,  and 
furi  punding  the  receptacle  in  the  manner 
of  a wheel.  This  plant  is  an  aperient, 
refolvent,  and  vulnerary. 

This  is  alfo  ufed  by  Diilenius  for  antir- 
rhinum, or  fnapdragon.  See  the  article 
Snapdragon. 

ELBE,  a huge  river  in  Germany,  which, 
riling  on  the  confines  of  Silefia,  runs 
through  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Bran- 
denburg ; and  afterwards  dividing  the 
dutchy  of  Lunenburg  from  that  of  Meck- 
lenburg, as  alfo  the  dutchy  of  Bremea 
from  Holftein,  it  falls  into  the  german 
ocean,  about  feventy  miles  below  Ham- 
burgh. 

It  is  navigable  for  great  Ihips  higher  than 
any  river  in  Europe. 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  ji,m6lure  of  the 
cubitus  and  radius ; or  the  outer  angle 
made  by  the  flexure  or  bend  of  the  arm. 
See  Cubitus  and  Radius. 

Elbow,  in  architeflure,  a term  ufed  for 
an  obtufe  angle  of  a wall,  building,  road, 
Gfc.  which  divides  it  from  its  right  line. 

ELCESAITES,  in  church-hiftory,  antient 
heretics,  who  made  their  appearance  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  and 
took  their  name  from  their  leader Elcefai. 
The  elcefaites  kept  a mean  between  the-, 
jews,  chriltians,  and  pagans  ; they  wor- 
Ihiped  but  one  God,  obferved  the  jewifli 
fabbath,  circumcifion,  and  the  other  ce- 
remonies of  the  law.  They  rejefted  the 
pentateuch,  and  the  prophets  5 nor  had 
they  more  refpeft  for  the  writings  of  the 
apoftles,  particularly  thofe  of  St.  Paul. 
They  detefted  chaftity  and  continence, 
and  obliged  their  difciples  to  marry,' 
They  acknowledged  a melTiah,  whom 
they  called  their  great  king;  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  they  meant  Jefus 
Chrift,  or  fome  pretended  meffiah.  They 
gave  him  a human  form,  but  invifible, 
the  dimenlions  of  which  were  thirty- 
eight  leagues  in  height,  and  fo  in  propor- 
tion. They  pretended  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft  was  a woman,  and  of  the  fame 
fize  with  the  meffiah.  They  were  much 
addifled  to  judicial  aftrology,  magic,  and 
enchantments.  They  held'that  It  is  law- 
ful to  renounce  the  faith  with  the  lips, 
provided  a man  kept  it  in  his  heart. 

ELDER,  or  Seniors,  in  jewilh  hiflory, 
3 ■vyerp 
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were  perfons  the  mod  conliderable  for 
age,  experience,  and  wifdom.  Of  this 
fort  were  the  fevehty  men  whom  Mofes 
affociated  to  himfelf  in  the  government 
of  his  people;  fuch,  likewife,  afterwards 
were  thofe  who  held  the  firft  rank  in  the 
fynagogue,  as  prefidents. 

In  the  firft  alTemblies  of  the  primitive 
ehiiftians,  thofe  who  held  the  firft  place, 
were  called  elders.  The  word  prelby- 
ter,  often  ufed  in  the  New  Teftament,  is 
of  the  fame  fignification  : hence  the  firft 
councils  of  chriftians  were  called  prelby- 
teria,  or  councils  of  elders, 

Ei-DER.  is  alfo  a denomination  ftill  preferr- 
ed in  the  prefbyterian  difcipline.  See  the 
article  Presbyterians. 

They  are  officers  who,  with  the  minl- 
fters  and  deacons,  compofe  the  feffions  of 
the  kirk.  The  elder’s  bulinefs  is  to  affift 
the  minifter  in  vifiting  the  congregation 
upon  occafion,  to  watch  over  the  morals 
of  the  people  of  his  diftrift,  and  to  give 
them  private  reproof  in  cafe  of  any  dif- 
order  ; but  if  the  fcandal  be  grofs,  or  the 
perfon  obftinate,  he  lays  the  thing  before 
the  feffion.  The  elders  are  chofen  from 
among  the  raoft  fnbftantial,  knowing, 
and  regular  people,  by  the  feffion  or  con- 
fiftory  of  the  kirk.  There  is  a ruling 
elder  in  every  feffion  : he  Ihould  be  a 
man  of  fpotlefs  charafler,  and  of  prin- 
cipal confideration  and  intereft  in  his  pa- 
ri fh  : he  is  chofen  out  of  the  kirk  feffion  : 
the  congregation  is  to  approve  of  the 
choice:  the  minifter  ordains  him  before 
the  corrgregation  : he  may  be  chofen  to 
affift  in  any  church  judicatory,  and  in  all 
manner  of  government  and  difcipline,  has 
an  equal  vote  with  the  minifter. 

Elder  tree,  fambucus,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Sambucus. 

Elder,  or  Alder,  almu,  in  botany.  See 
the  articles  Alder  and  Alnus. 

elecampane,  helenium,.'n  ranked  by 
botanifts  among  the  ftar-worts.  See  the 
article  Aster. 

The  virtues  of  elecampane  are  much  cri- 
ed up,  as  a ftomacbic,  alexipharmic,  and 
fudorific  j and  therefore  prefcribed  in 
crudities  of  the  flomach,  the  cough,  afth- 
ma,  plague,  and  other  contagious  dif- 
eales.  Externally,  it  is  recommended 
againft  the  itch,  convulfions,  and  rlieu- 
matlfm. 

ELECT,  deBi,  among  ecclefiaftical  wri- 
ters, thofe  whom  God  has  chofen,  or  pre- 
deftinated  to  be  faved.  See  the  article 
Predestination, 

Elect,  in  matters  of  polity,  is  applied  fq 


archbiffiops,  and  othe-r  ecclefiaftic  officers 
who  are  chofen,  but  not  yet  confecrated  • 
as  alfo  to  fecular  officers  before  they  are 
inverted  with  their  office  or  jurirdiffion . 
thus  the  emperor  is  faid  to  be  elefi  be' 
fore  he  is  inaugurated  ; and  the  ’lord 
mayor  of  London  before  his  predeceffor's 
mayorality  is  expired. 

ELECTARY,  the  fame  with  elefluary, 
See  the  article  Electuary. 

ELECTION,  the  choice  that  is  made  of  a 
perfon,  or  thing,  in  preference  of  any 
other ; as  in  the  ekaion  of  an  emperor 
of  a pope,  of  a biffiop,  of  members  of 

parliament,  ©’c.  See  Emperor,  Con. 
CLAVE,  Bishop,  and  Parliament, 

Election  is  alfo  the  ftate  of  a perfon  who 
is  left  to  his  own  free  will,  to  take  or  do 
one  thing  qr  another,  which  he  pleafes. 
If  a perfon  makes  a leafe  of  land  render, 
ing  fo  much  money  in  rent,  or  a quarter 
of  corn,  &c.  the  leffee  ftiall  have  his  elec- 
tion which  he  will  render,  as  being  the 
firft  agent,  by  payment  of  the  one,  or 
delivery  of  the  other.  Where  nothing 
pafies  to  a grantee  before  eleflion,  to  have 
one  thing  or  the  other,  and  no  time  is  ap. 
pointed,  the  eleftion  ought  to  be  made 
during  the  life  of  the  parties,  and  not  af- 
terwards: hut  where  an  eftate  conveys 
immediately  to  the  grantee,  or  donee, 
fife,  in  that  cafe,  eleftion  may  be  made 
by  them,  or  their  heirs  and  executprs. 
And  when  a donee,  or  grantee,  has  his 
ele61:ion  in  what  manner  he  will  take  the 
thing  granted,  there  the  title  or  intereft 
paffes  immediately,  and  the  party  and 
his  heirs,  fife,  are  at  liberty  to  make  the 
eleflion  when  they  will. 

Election  of  a derk  of jiatutes-merebant,  is 
the  writ  that  lies  for  the  choice  of  a clerk, 
to  take  bonds,  called  ftatutes-merchant; 
and  iffiues  out  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
upon  fuggeftion  that  the  clerk  formerly 
affigned  is  gone  to  dwell  in  another 
place,  or  is  under  fome  impediment  W 
attend  the  duty  of  his  office. 

Election  fl/"  ecdefafkalperfons.  There 
is  to  be  a free  eleflion  for  the  dignities  of 
the  church,  in  which  no  perfon  fliall  give 
any  difturbance,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
Where  any  perfon  that  has  a vote  in  fuch 
eleflions  takes  any  reward  for  an  eleflion 
in  any  church,  college,  fchool,  &c.  the 
eleflion  ffiall  be  void.  ■ 

Election  of  a •verderer  of  the  foref,  a 
writ  which  lies  for  the  choice  of  a ver- 
derer, on  the  death  or  removal  of  any 
fuch  officer  of  the  foreft.  It  is  direfled 
tP  thp  Iheriff,  and  the  verderer  is  to  be 

elcfled 
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elefled  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 

Election,  in  theology,  fignifies  the  choice 
which  God,  of  his  good  pleasure,  makes 
of  angels  and  men  for  the  objefts  of  his 
grace  and  mercy.  See  Reprobation, 
and  Predestination. 

Election  is  alfo  ufed,  by  fome  medical 
writers,  as  a part  of  pharmacy,  which 
confifts  in  a knowledge  of  the  various 
fimples  which  compofe  the  materia  me- 
dics, and  diredls  the  choice  of  drugs. 

Election,  in  numbers,  is,  with  regard  to 
combinations,  the  different  ways  of  taking 
any  number  of  quantities  given  ; thus, 
the  quantities  ab  c may  be  taken  different 
ways,  isabc,  ot  ab,  a c,  and  a,  b,  c. 

elective,  fbmctbing,  that  is  determined 
by  eleftion.  See  the  preceding  article. 
The  empire  of  Germany  iseleflive,  as  is 
the  kingdom  of  Pbland  ; and  among  us, 
the  magiftrates  of  cities,  and  other  cor- 
porate-towns, members  of  parliament, 
fife,  are  eleftive. 

ELECTOR,  a perfon  who  has  a right  to 
eleft  or  choole  another  to  an  office,  ho  - 
nour,  &c. 

Eleftor  is  particularly,  and  by  way  of 
eminence,  applied  to  thofe  princes  of  Ger- 
many in  whom  lies  the  right  of  ele£ling 
the  emperor : being  all  fovereign  princes, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  empire. 
The  elefloral  college,  confiding  of  all 
the  eleflors  of  the  empire,  is  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  and  auguft  body  in  Europe. 
Beliarmine  and  Baronius  attribute  the  in- 
llitution  of  it  to  pope  Gregory  V.  and 
the  emperor  Otho  III.  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; of  which  opinion  are  the  genera, 
lity  of  hillorians,  and  particularly  the  ca- 
nohirts!  however,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors was  unfettled,  at  lead,  till  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1356  Charles  IV.  by 
the  golden  bull,  fixed  the  number  of  elec- 
tors to  feven  ; three  ecclefiadics,  w/a.  the 
archbifliops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
logne; and  four  feculars, ‘ii/s:.  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg. In  1648  this  order  was  chang- 
ed, the  duke  of  Bavaria  being  put  in  the 
place  of  the  count  Palatine,  who  having 
accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  was  out- 
lawed by  the  emperor;  but  being,  at 
length,  redored,  an  eighth  elefilorate  was 
ereSed  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1692, 
a ninth  deflorate  was  created,  by  the 
emperor  Leopold,  in  favour  of  the  duke 
of  Hanover,  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic 
Lunenburg. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  fecu- 
lar  and  ecclelialtic  eleflors,  that  the'  firft 
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have  an  aflive  and  paffive  voice,  that  h, 
may  choofe  and  he  chofen  ; the  lad,  an 
aflive  only.  The  three  archbifliops  are 
to  be  thirty  years  old,  before  they  can  be 
advanced  to  the  dignity  ; the  leculars, 
eighteen,  before  they  can  perform  the  of- 
fice themfelves.  Thefe  lad  have  each 
their  vicars,  who  officiate  in  their  ah- 
fence. 

Befides  the  power  of  choofing  an  empe- 
ror, the  eleflors  have  alfo  that  of  capitu- 
lating with,  and  depofiiig  him  ; fo  that, 
if  there  be  one  fuffrage  wanting,  a pro- 
ted  may  be  entered  againd  the  proceed- 
ings. By  the  right  of  capitulation,  they 
attribute  to  themfelves  great  privileges, 
as  making  of  war,  coining,  and  taking 
care  of  the  public  intered  and  fecurity  of 
the  dates;  and  the  emperor  promifes, 
upon  oath,  to  receive  the  empire  upon 
thefe  conditions. 

The  eleflors  have  precedence  of  all  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  even  of  cardinals 
and  kings ; and  are  addrefi'ed  under  the 
title  of  elefloral  highnefs. 

Their  feveral  funflions  are,  as  follows 
the  eleflor  of  Mentz  is  chancellor  of  Ger- 
many', convokes  the  dates,  and  gives  his 
vote  before  any  of  the  red.  The  eleflor  of 
Cologne  is  grand  chancellor  of  Italy,  and 
confecrates  the  emperor.  The  eleflor  of 
Treves  is  chancellor  o:  the  Gauls,  and 
confers  impofition  of  hands  upon  the  em- 
peror. The  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhibe 
is  great  treafurer  of  the  empire,  and  pre- 
fents  the  emperor  with  a globe  at  his  co- 
ronation. The  eleflor  of  Bavaria  is  great 
mader  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  car- 
ries the  golden  apple.  The  marquis  of 
Brandenburg  is  grand  chamberlain,  and 
puts  the  ring  on  the  emperor’s  finger. 
The  eleflor  of  Saxony  is  grand  mardial, 
and  gives  the  fword  to  the  emperor.  The 
king  of  Bohemia  is  grand  butler,  and 
puts  Charlemaign’s  crown  on  the  empe- 
ror’s head.  Ladly,  the  eleflor  of  Hano- 
ver, now  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  arch 
treafurer,  though  fird  erefled  under  the 
title  of  dandard-bearer  of  the  empire. 

ELECTORAL,  in  general,  fomething  be- 
longing  to  eleflors.  See  Elector. 

Electoral  CROWN,  or  Coronet.  See 
the  article  Crown. 

ELECTORATE,  a term  ufed  as  well  to 
fignify  the  dignity  of,  as  the  territories 
belonging  to,  any  of  the  eleflors  of  Ger- 
many ! Inch  are  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Sfc. 
Contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  Ger- 
many, the  deflorate,  or  territories  be- 
longing to  eleflors,  is  hereditary  5 paf- 
fing  entire  to  the  elded  fon, 
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ELECTRICITY,  in  phynology,  that  pro- 
perty oF  certain  bodies,  whereby,  after  be- 
ing rubbed,  exci'.etl,  or  heated  in  fome 
particiilar  degree,  they  acquire  a power 
of  attrafling  and  repelling  other  remote 
bodies-;  and  frequently  of  emitting  fparks 
and  ttreams  of  light,  ^ 

The'aniieiits,  having obferved that  amber, 
which  they  called  eleElrunt,  upon  being 
rubbed,  altrafls  bits  of  draw,  down,  and 
other  light  bodies,  firft  gave  this  property 
the  name  of  ele£lricity,  which  they 
thought  peculiar  to  amber  and  a few 
Hones  mentioned  by  Theopliralhis,Pliny, 
and  fome  others.  But  the  philofophers 
of  the  lad,  and  more  particqlarly  of  the 
prefent  age,  have  found  that  numbers  of 
other  bodies  poffefs  this  quality;  and 
made  fo  many  dil'coveries  in  eleflricity, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  other  i'ubjeft  in 
natural  philofophy  that  has  given  occa- 
fion  to  moie  experiments. 

This  quality  is  of  tw’O  forts,  mix.  vitreous 
elefiricity,  or  that  which  belongs  to 
glafs;  and  refinous  eleflricity,  or  that 
which  belongs  to  amber,  rofinjwa.x,  gum,- 
and  fuch  like  fubftances. 

The  bodies  fnl'ceptible  of  eleflricity,  are 
alfo  divided  into  two  clafl'es:  the  one  are 
elecirical  of  themfelves,  or  elecirica  per 
fe  ; that  is,  they  contain  that  quality  in 
themfelves,  and  need  only  be  rubbed, 
&c.  to  excite  it  : the  others  do  not  con- 
tain that  virtue  in  themfelves,  or  they 
have  fo  little, of  it,  as  to  be  reckoned  to 
have  none  at  all;  yet  they  acquire  it  by 
communication;  or  by  emanation  derived 
to  them  by  a body  that  is  eleflrical  per 
fe:  thofe  bodies  are  Amply  called  non- 
eleclrics,  or.  so?/  eleSrka  per  fe. 

The  eleSlrics  perfe,  or,  as  they  are  other- 
■wife  called,  the  originally  eleftrics,  are, 
according  to  Mufehenhroek,  all  forts  of 
gems,  feveral  ftones,  all  chryftals  and  re- 
finous fubftances,  fulphur,  red  arfenic, 
falts,  alum  ; all  forts  of  glafs,  porcellane, 
dried  vegetables;  all  woods,  ropes, 
threads  of  lint,  paper,  the  leaves  of 
trees,  the  harder,  refins,  pitch,  cotton  ; 
parts  of  animals,  as  their  feathers,  hair, 
horns,  bones,  ivory,  whale-bone,  the 
bide,  parchment,  the  fliells  of  filhes,  filk, 
'^■"^g^rings  made  of  dried  guts,  gum,  feal- 
'■j.  ij'/^^.-wax,  feathered  or  hairy  living  ani- 
mals, as  cats,  dogs,  cocks,  ©c. 

The  non-eleflrics  are  feveral  naked  ani- 
mals, or  fuch  as  are  covered  with  neither 

■ hair  nor  feathers;  metals,  femi-nietals, 
earths  and  dull,  which,  jay  reafon  of  its 

■ tniniitenels,  won't  bear  to  be  rubbed  fe- 
pavately;  all  wafry  gums,  opium,  gal» 


banum,  ammoniac,  alTa  feetida,  camphor  1 
all  forts  of  bodies  that  liquify  with  , 
/mall  heat,  all  moift  bodies,  all  fluM, 
which  will  not  bear  rubbing,  Sfr. 
Elearicity,  according  to  the  fame  aa. 
thor,  confifts  in  fubtile  exhalations, which" 
in  exciting  the  elearical  body,  are  put 
into  motion  ; and  which,  by  flying  to 
and  from  it,  agitate  all  thofe  light  bodiei 
that  fall  within  the  fphere  of  their  attrac. 
tion. 

That  thefe  exhalations,  or  fiibtileeffluvia 
conftitute  elearicity,  appears  from  hence! 
I.  From  the  touch,  as  thefe  bodies  are 
perceived  to  be  furrounded  with  a moli 
fubtile  atmofphere,  or  covered  with  a gen. 
tie  blaft  of  wind,  that  continues  to  breath 
every  where  around  them.  a.  From 
that  offenfive'  fmell,  which  refeniblea 
phofphorus,  the  phlegm  of  aqua  regia, 
orthefpirit  of  vitriol.  .3.  Being  taken 
into  the  mouth,  they  yield  an  acid  and 
aftringent  tafte,  4/  They  feem  to.ad- 
here  to  the  extremities  of  the  bodies 
wliich  they  furround,  and  from  which 
they  recede,  in  the  form  of  fparks,  and 
of  a fubtile  lucid  flame.  5.  This  flame 
is  foinetimes  attended  with  an  explofion, 
that  may  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  .two 
hundred  paces:  befide.s,  the  greater  flames 
occafion  a continued  hilling,  or  crackling 
noife in  the  air.  Since,  therefore,  tlieelec- 
trica!  effluvia  affeft  all  the  human  fenfes, 
we  can  no  Ipnger  doubt  of  their  being  a 
corporeal  fluid. 

Mr.  Watfon  thinks,  that  eleflricity  is 
not  furniflied  from  the  eleflric  bodies  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments,  nor  from  the 
circumambient  air  ; but  that  it  is  theeffe.H 
of  a very  fubtile  and  elaftic  fluid  occupy- 
ing all  bodies,  in  co.ntaft  with  the  terra- 
queous globe;  that  every  where,  in  its 
natural  ftate,  it  is  of  the  fame  degree  of 
denilty  ; that  glafs  and  other  bodies, 
vc'hich  are  eleflrics/c?-  fe,  have  the  power 
of  taking  this  fluid  fi'om  one  body  and 
conveying  it  to  another,  in  a quantity 
fufficient  to  be  obvious  to  all  our  fenfes; 
that,  under  certain  circurnttances,  it  it 
poffible  to  render  the  eleflricity  in  fome 
bodies  more  rare  than  it  naturally  is, 
that,  by  communicating  this  to  other  bo- 
dies, to  give  them  an  additional  quantity, 
and  make  their  eleflricity  more  denfe; 
and  that  thefe  bodies  will  thus  contimie, 
until  their  natural  quantity  is  rellored  to 
each ; that  is,  by  thofe  which  have  loft 
part  of  theirs,  acquiring  what  they  have 
loft,  and  by  thofe  to  whom  more  has  been 
communicated,  parting  with  their  addi- 
tional quantity,  JJgth  one  and  the 
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ether  of  thefe  is,  from  the  elafticity  of  the 
eleflric  matter,  attempted  to  be  done 
from  the  neareffi  non-eleftiic ; and  when 
the  air  is  moilt,  this  is  foon  accomplifhed 
by  the  circumambient  vapours,  which 
here  may  be  confidered  as  preventing, 
in  a very  great  degree,  our  attempts  to 
infulate  non-eleSric  bodies. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  the  phaenomena  of 
eleftricity,  we  ihall  give  fome  feleft  ex- 
periments. 

I.  Get  a glafs  tube  A B,  of  about  three 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  an  inch  and 
a half  in  diameter,  and  its  fides  a line 
thick  : rub  it  wiih  a piece  of  ftuft',  paper, 
or,  which  is  Hill  better,  with  the  hand, 
provided  it  be  very  dry  ; you  will  fucceed 
better  if  your  hands  be  rubbed  with 
chalk,  or  white  lead.  Afterwards  bring 
this  rubbed  tube  near  any  light  bodies, 
as  gold-leaf  laid  upon  a glafs  Hand  C D ; 
then  will  the  gold-leaf  Jbe  attrafled  and 
repelled  in  the  mmner  reprefented  in 
plate  LXXXVI.  n®  i. 

If  yon  do  this  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
the  gold-leaf,  for  example,  be  perpendi- 
cularly  repelled  above  the  tube,  and  that 
it  meet  with  no  other  body,  it  will  ftif- 
tain  itfelf  in  the  air,  always  at  the  fame 
dillance  from  the  tube,  and  may  be  con- 
veyed in  this  fituation  quite  round  the 
room  ; but  if  it  touch  any  other  body, 
itwill  come  back  and  adhere  to  the  tube, 
and  then  it  will  be  repelled  anew  as  at  the 
firft. 

1.  Again,  if  the  tube  be  rubbed  anew, 
pretty  brilkly,  it  will  attraft  a feather, 
or  other  light  body,  at  a confiderable  dif- 
lance  j and  after  they  have  ftuck  to  it  for 
fome  time,  they  are  again  driven  off,  and 
itwill  conftantly  repel  them,  till  they  are 
touched  by  fome  other  non-eleftrica)  bo- 
dy, as  a finger  or  ftickt  on  which  they 
will  be  again  attrafted  by  the  tube;  and 
if  the  finger  be  held  pretty  near  the  tube, 
the  feather  will  alternately  fly  from  the 
tube  to  the  finger,  and  back  again ; al- 
ways ftretching  out  its  fibres  the  way 
that  it  is  going,  and  that  before  it  comes 
off  from  the  finger  or  tube.  See  plate 
LXXXVI.  n°2. 

Before  we  proceed  to  more  complicated 
experiments,  it  will  be  proper  to  bbferve, 
that,  in  order  to  know  that  non-eleflrics 
have  received  the  communicated  eleftri- 
ci‘y,  they  muftbe  infulated  : that  is,, they 
muft  not  be  fufpended  from,  nor  fupport- 
cd  by  any  body,  but  what  is  an  eledlric 
ffr  fe.  For  if  one  non-eleftric  be  touched 
by  another,,  and  tin*  by  a third,  (0c,  all 
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the  eleflricity  received  by  the  firft  will  go 
to  the  fecond,  and, from  this  to  the  third, ' 
&c.  till  at  laft  it  be  loft  upon  the  ground. 
Bur,  if  feveral  non-elc£lric  bodies,  touch- 
ing one  another,  are  at  length  terminated 
by  elefiric  bodies,  in  that  refpefil  they 
make  but  one  body,  and  receive  and  re- 
tain eleftricity  for  fome  time.  From 
hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  nbn-elec- 
trics  are  conduftors  of  elefiiicity.  Water 
condufts  It  very  well,  but  metals  are  the 
moft  convenient  conduflors. 

3.  Let  an  iron-rod,  pointed  at  one  end, 
be  fufpended  o.T  filk  lines,  and  by  means 
of  a glafs  or  rofin  -fplierc  (which  can  be 
more  regularly  and  conftantly  excited 
than  a tube)  be  eleilrified,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  all  the  rropetties  cf  tlie  excit- 
ed lube  already  mentioned  ; that  end  of 
the  iron-rod,  fufpended  as  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  next  the  fphere,  muft 
point  to  it  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter 
of  an  inch.  This  apparatus  bein.g  difpof- 
ed,  as  reprefented,  ib'id.  n°  3.  the  globe 
will  be  eleclrified  in  whirling  round 
againft  a leather  cu/hion  rubbed  with 
whiting,  or  dry  a hand -rubbed  in  the  fame 
manner.  When  tlte  rod,  by  this  means, 
is  ftrongly  eleftrified,  a ftream  of  light, 
in  diverging  rays,  will  be  feen  to  iflue 
from  that  point  of  it  which  is  moft  dif- 
tant  from  the  Iphere  ; and  if  any  non- 
eleflric  body,  as  a linger,  be  placed  with- 
in a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  faid  (lame, 
it  will  perceive  a gentle  bi.ift  cf  wind 
from  the  end  of  ilie  iron ; tliat  is,  the 
eleflrical  fi.re  vvill  ilfue  out  from  the  point 
in  Tuch  a manner,  as  to  blow  againft  the 
finger  very  fenfibly  ; and  if  the  finger  be 
ftill  held  nearer,  titc  large  pencil  of  rays 
will  be  condenfed  in  fuch  a ma'uier,  as  to 
run  out  from  the  point  upon  the  finger, 
in  a ftream  or  body  of  denfe,  yellow  fire, 
and  ftrike  the  finger  like  a gentleyVrtfVaa. 
Therod  fufpended-before  theglafs-fphete, 
is  properly'  termed  the  prime  conduflor 
in  this  machine. 

4.  While  the  flame  continues  to  appear 
from  the  end  of  the  iron-rod,  the  finger 
being  placed  any  where  upon  it,  the 
flame  at  the  end  riifappears  immediately  ; 
and  when  the  finger  is  taken  off,  it  again 
inftantly  appears  ; and  fo  by  putting  the- 
finger  off  and  on  fucceffively,  the  eleflric 
flame  will  appearand  difappear  aiternate-. 
ly.  Thefe  eruptions  of  tlie  elefVrical  fire 
will  fnap  very  fenfibly,  both  to  tlie  eye 
and  the  ear,  upon  any  part  of  the  rod 
that  the  finger  is  pointed  to.  See  plate 
LXXXVI.  n'°-3. 
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If  a chain,  oi'  hempen  cokI,  be  fuf- 
pended.  by  Clken  (fi-ings  all  round  the 
room,  of  any  length  you  pleafe,  and  one 
end  thereof  be  hung,  by  a loop,  acrofs  the 
rod,  the  elefliical  fire  will  inftantly  be 
tranfinitted  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  chain,  an;l  appear  upon  every  part  at 
the  approach  of  the  finger,  and  be  heard 
to  fnap  and  ftrike  with  as  great  force  as 
from  the  rod  itfelf, 

6.  Take  two  plates,  of  metal,  very  clean 
and  dry,  wliofe  farfaces  are  nearly  equal ; 
bang  one  or  them  horizontally  to  the  elec- 
trified rod,  and  bring  under  it,  upon  the 
ether,  any  thin  light  bo.dy,  as  filver  leaf, 
&c.  When  the  upper  plate  is  made  elec- 
trical, the  filver  will  be  attrafled  by  it ; 
and  if  the  under  plate  is  held  at  a proper 
diftance,  will  be  perfeftly  fufpended  at 
right  angles  tp  the  plates,  without  touch- 
ing either  of  them  ; but  if  they  are  either 
brought  nearer  together,  or  carried' far- 
ther afunder,  the  leaf  will  ceafe  to  be  fuf- 
pended, and  will  jump  up  and  down  be- 
tween them.  - 

The  fame  effefl  will  be  produced,  if  the 
experiment  is  reverfed  by  eleftrifyirjg  the 
bottom  plate,  and  -fiifpending  the  other., 
over  it. 

y . The  following  improvement,  upon  the 
eleftrical  machine  of  the  abbe  Nollet,  al- 
ready exhibited,  was  made  by  Mr.  Wat- 
fon  in  1746.  In  the  periphery  of  his  ma- 
chine, lee  plate  LXXXVI,  n°  4.  were 
cut  four  grooves,  correfponding  with  four 
globes,  which  were  difpofed  vertically  i. 
one,  two,  or  the  whole  number  of  thefe 
globes  might  be  ul'ed  at  pleafure.  They 
were  mounted  upon  fpindles,  and  the 
leather-cufhion  with  which  they  were 
rubbed,  was  fluffed  with  an  elaltic  fub- 
ftance,  as  curled  hair,  and  rubbed  over 
with  whiting.  One  of  the  globes  was 
lined  to  a confiderable  thicknefs  with  a 
mixture  wax  and  rofin,  but  no  differ- 
rence  appeared  in  the  power  of  this  globe 
from  the  others,’ 

For  performing  moft  of  the  following 
experiments,  fome  have  imagined  a gun- 
barrel  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  the  prime 
conduflor  ; but  M,r.  Watfon  fays,  that 
a folid  piece  of  metal,  of  any  form,  is 
equally  iileful  5 having  obferved  theflroke 
from  a fword,  as  violent  as  that  from  a' 
gun-barrel. 

If,  to  the  fufpended  barrel,  a fpiinge, 
thoroughly  dry,  be  hung,  it  gives  no  ap- 
pearance of  fire,  which  Ihews  it  to  he  an 
sleflric  fuhftance  ; but  if  when  the  fpunge 
has  beenimmerfed  in  water,  it  bj  fufpend- 


ed  to  the  barrel,  and  the  finger  appHe;) 
near  it,  the  fire  iffues  out  with  confider- 
able  force  and  fnappings  ; and  the  drops, 
which,  before  the  fpunge  was  applied,  fd} 
very  flowly,  will  now  fall  as  faft  ; if  the 
room  be  darkened,  thefe  drops  will  an. 
pear  to  be  drops  of  fire,  and  illuminate 
the  bafon  into  which  they  fall. 

S.  If  a phial  of  water  is  fufpended  to  the 
prime  conduflor  by  a wire,  let  flown  a few 
inches  into  the  water  through  the  cork  ■ 
and  fome  metallic  fringes,  inferted  into 
the  barrel,  touch  the  globe  in  motion,  the 
eleftrical  power  may  be  fo  accumulated 
in  the  phial,  that  a man  grafping  it  with 
one  hand,  and  touching  the  gup-barrel 
with  a finger  of  the  other,  will  receive  a 
violent  ftiock  through  both  his  arms,  efpe- 
cially  at  his  elbows  and  wrifts,  and  acrofs 
his  breaft. 

The  commotion  arifing  from  the  dif. 
charge  of  accumulated  eleHricity  in  a 
phial,  may  be  felt  by  a great  number  of 
men  at  once.  M.  le  IVIonnier,  at  Paris, 
is  faid  to  have  communicated  this  fliock 
through  a line  of  men,  and  other  non- 
eieftrics,  meafuring  nine  hundred  toifes, 
being  more  than  an  englifli  mile ; and 
the  abbeNollet  made  the  experiment  upon 
two  hundred  perfons  ranged  in  two  pa- 
rallel lines. 

9.  If  the  eleflrical  machine,  and  the  tnan 
who  turns  the  wheel  thereof,  be  mounted 
on  eleflrical  cakes,  the  ejeftrical  power  is 
fo  far  from  being  increafed,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  fo  much  diminiflied,  as  to 
be  oftentimes  not  at  all  perceptible. 

10.  A perfon  ftanding  on  a cake  of  rofin, 
holding  a chain  fattened  to  the  prime  con- 
duflor,  will  be  eleflrized  ; that  is,  he  will 
be  ail  over  pofTeflTed  with  eleflric  virniej 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  feel  nothing  of 
it,  unlefs  fome  perfon  flanding  by  put 
his  finger  near  to  any  part,  and  then 
the  virtue  will  be  emitted  in  form  of  fire, 
and  fnap  and  become  vefy  fenfible  to 
both  the  parties.  See  plate  LXXXVII. 

fig.  I. 

11.  ^ perfon  ftanding  on  rofin,  holding 
the  chain  of  the  conduflor,  points  his  fin- 
ger to  the  warm  fpirits  of  wine  ; and  by 
communicating  the  eleflric  fire  thereto, 
kindles  the  rifmg  vapour,  and  fo  fets  the 
whole  on  fire.  In  this  manner  any  fort 
of  matter,  which,  when  warmed,  will 
fend  forth  an  inflammable  vapour,  will  be 
fet  on  fire.  See  plate  LXXXVII.  fig-  *• 
The  eleflrical  commotion,  mentioned  in 
experiment  8,  ariljng  from  an  acei|imu- 
lation  of  the  elefirical  fire,  has  bein’maik 

■ ; . , very 
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very  fenfible  quite  crofs  the  river  Thames, 
by  the  communication  of  no  other  me- 
dium than  the  cvater  of  that  river,  and 
fpirit  of  wine  fin  d at  that  diftance. 

By  comparing  the  refpeilive  velocities  of 
eleclricity  and  found,  that  of  eleftricity, 
j„  any  diftance  yet  experienced,  appears 
inliantaneous. 

ij.  if  the  globe  be  exhaufted  of  all  its 
sir  and  then  whirled  about,  the  elec- 
tricity will  be  obferved  to  afl  wholly 
within  the  globe,  where  it  will  appear, 
in  a darkened  room,  in  form  of  a cloud 
or  flame  of  reddilh  or  purple-coloured 
liuht,  filling  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
globe. 

H.  If  a loadftone,  armed  with  iron,  be 
hiing  on  to  the  gun-barrel  by  an  iron- 
wire,  the  eledfric  virtue  will  rulh  out 
from  every  p.irf,  but  more  forcibly  from 
tl;  ■ iron  than  from  the  ftone  itfelf : for 
from  the  ftone,  it  feems  to  be  emitted  in 
a more  lax  manner,  and  diffufed  in  a fort 
of  fleam,  or  fiery  vapour;  whereas  from 
the  iron,  it  ilTues  in  a more  impetuous, 
dcnie,  and  penetrating  fleam  ; by  which 
we  learn,  that  the  two  moft  confiderable 
powers  of  nature,  ele(5fricity  and  mag- 
netifm,  do  not  always  interfere,  or  im- 
pede each  other’s  aflions. 

14.  The  method  of  firing  gunpowder 
by  the  eleilric  flame,  has  fomething  par- 
ticular in  it  as  it  does  not  require  any 
inflammable  vapour  to  be  previoufly  rail- 
ed. The  powder  may  be  fired  thus  : a 
fmall  cartridge  is  filled  with  dry  powder, 
hard  rammed,  fo  as  to  bruife  fome  of  the 
grains:  two  pointed  wires  are  then  thruft 
in,  one  at  each  end,  the  points  approach- 
ing to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
cartridge,  till  within  the  diftance  of  half 
an  inch;  then  the  cartridge  being  placed 
in  the  circle,  when  four  eleflrified  glafs- 
jars  are  difcharged,  the  eleflric  flame 
leaping  from  the  point  of  one  wire  to  the 
point  of  "the  other  within  the  cartridge, 
among  the  powder,  fires  it,  and  the  ex- 
plofion  of  the  powder  is  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  with  the  crack  of  the  elefirical  dif- 
charge. 

15.  As  to  metals.  Dr.  Franklin  tells  us, 
that  he  has  been  able,  by  eledfricity,  to 
give  polarity  to  needles,  and  to  reverfe 
it.  A fliock  from  four  large  glafs-jars 
fent  through  a fine  fewing  needle,  gives 
it  polarity. 

16.  In  confequence  of  Dr.  Franklin’s 
hypothefis,  of  being  able,  by  a proper 
apparatus,  to  colleft  the  cleftricity  from 
ihe  atmblphere  during  a thuader-ftorm, 


it  has  been  found,  that  a pointed  bar  of 
iron,  forty  feet  high,  being  placed  upon 
an  eledlric  body  ; and  a ftormy  cloud 
having  palled  over  the  place  where  the 
bar  flood,  thole,  appointed  to  obferve  it, 
attradled  from  it  fparks  of  fire,,  perceiv- 
ing the  fame  kind  of  commotions  as  in 
the  common  eleflrical  experiments.  The 
like  effedl  followed  when  a bar  of  iron 
ninety-nine  feet  high  was  placed  upon 
a cake  of  rofm  two  feet  fquare,  and  two 
inches  thick:  thefe  were  the  firft  experi- 
ments made,  but  they  have  Cnee  been 
fufiiciently  varied  and  verified,  fo  that  it 
feems  now  certain,  i.  That  a bar  of 
iron,  pointed  or  not,  is  eledirized  during 
a ftorm.  2.  That  a vertical,  or  horizontal 
fltuation,  is  equally  fitting  for  theft  ex- 
periments. 5.  That  even  wood  is  elec- 
trized. 4.  That,  by  theft  means,  a man 
may  be  fufnciently  eledlrized  to  ftt  fire  to 
fpirit  of  wine  with  his  finger,  and  repeat 
almoft  all  the  ufual  experiments  of  elec- 
tricity. 

17.  Dr.  Franklin  has  contrived  a very 
ingenious  and  eafy  method  of  trying  ex- 
periments of  this  kind,  by  means  of  an 
eledlrical  kite,  made  of  a large  thin  filk 
handkerchief,  extended  and  faftened,  at 
the  four  corners,  to  two  flight  ftrips  of 
cedar,  of  fufficient  length  for  this  puc- 
poft.  This  kite  being  accommodated 
with  a tail,  loop,  and  fti  ing,  will  rife  in 
the  air  like  thoft  of  paper.  To  the  top  of 
the  upright  flick  of  the  crofs,  is  to  be 
fixed  a very  fharp-pointed  wire,  rifmg  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  wood.  To  the 
end  of  the  twine,  next  the  hand,  is  to  be 
tied  a filk  ribband  ; and,  where  the  twine 
and  filk  join,  a key  may  be  faftened. 
The  kite  is  to  be  raifed  when  a thunder- 
guft  appears  to  be  coming  on  ; and  as 
loon  as  the  thunder  clouds  come  over  the 
kite,  the  pointed  wire  will  draw  the  elec- 
tric fire  from  them,  and  the  kite,  with 
all  the  twine,  will  be  eleflrified  ; and  the 
looft  filaments  of  the  twine  will  ftand  out 
every  way,  and  be  attrafled  .by  an  ap- 
proaching finger.  When  the  rain  has 
wet  the  kite  and  twine,  fo  that  it  cannot 
condinfl  the  eleflric  fire  freely,  it  wilt 
ftream  out  plentifully  from  the  key  on 
the  approach  of  a man’s, knuckle.  At 
this  key  a phial  may  be  charged;  and 
from'  the  eleflric  fire,  thus  obtained,  fpi- 
rits  may  be  kindled,  and  all  the  other 
eleftrical  experiments  be  performed, 
which  are  done  by  the  help  of  a glafs- 
fphere  or  tube  ; and  the  famenefs  of  the 
ckilric  matter  with  that  of  lightning, 

may 
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may  thereby  be  completely  demonftrated. 
From  this  identity  fome  have  conceived 
liopes  of  depriving  the  clouds  of  ail  their 
thundej',  and  thereby  rendering  thunder- 
ftorms  harmlefs. 

ig.  Mr.  Stephen  Gray,  juft  before  he 
died,  hit  upon  an  experiment  which  Teem- 
ed to  indicate,  that  the  attraflive  power, 
■which  reeulates  ihe  motions  of  thehea- 
yeniy  Ijodies,  is  of  the  eleflrickind.  The 
experiment  was  thus  : he  fixed  a large, 
round,  iron-ball  upon  the  middle  of  a 
large  cake  of  rofin  and  wax;  and  ex- 
citing the  virtue  ttrongly  in  the  cake,  a 
fine  feather,  fufpended  by  a thread,  and 
held  near  the  iron-ball,  was  carried  round 
it,  by  the  effluvia,  in  a circular  manner, 
and  performed  feveral  revolutions:  it 
moved  the  fame  way  with  the  planets, 
from  weft  to  eaft,  and  its  motion,  like 
theirs,  was  not  quite  circular,  but  a little 
elliptical. 

Xhefe  being  moil  of  the  capital  experi- 
ments hitherto  exhibited  in  eleiSlricity, 
we  Iliall  conclude  this  article  by  men- 
tioning fome  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
lately  attributed  to  this  fubjefl  of  phiio- 
fophy.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  odours 
will  pervade  eleflrified  globes,  and  tubes 
of  glals  ; and  that  the  medicinal  effefls 
of  drugs  might  likewife  be  tranfmitted 
this  way  ; as  alfo,  that,  if  perfons  were 
to  hold  in  their  hands,  or  place  under 
their  naked  feet,  odoriferous  or  purging 
fubftances,  and  were  then  to  be  ele6lrizr 
ed,  they  would  be  fenfible  of  the  effedls 
of  thefe  fubftances  : but  this  feeras  now 
to  be  an  impofition  on  the  credulity  of 
the  world,  no  fuch  effefils  having  ever 
been  perceived.  However,  it  dots  not 
follow  that  medicinal  advantages  are  not 
to  be  gained  from  eleflricity  itfelf;  fo 
fubtile  and  fo  elallic  a fluid  admitted  in  a 
large  quantity  into  our  bodies,  as,  from 
vmlou'ited.  experience,  it  greatly  heats 
the  flelh  and  quickens  the  pulfe,  may 
more  especially,  when  affifted  with  the 
expeflation  of  I'uccefs  in  the  patient,  in 
particular  c.cfes,  be  attended  with  advan- 
tages. Ill  efiedt,  we  meet  with  fome  cures 
performed  in  paralytic  cafes,  by  theforce 
of  ele-ftricity. 

ELECI  RUM,  amber,  in  natural  hillory. 
'See  tile  article  AmBER. 

ELECTUARY,  in  pharmacy,  a form  in 
■ which  both  offlcinal  and  extemporaneous 
medii  incs  are  frequently  made. 

It  may  be  conlidered  as  a number  of  bo- 
liifes  united  together,  but  is  made  fome- 
what  Ibflfr,  by  an  addition  of  a due  pro- 


portion of^referves  or  fyrups.  When  the 
confiftence  is  very  foft,  it  is  called,  fome- 
times,  by  the  name  of  opiates.  See  the 
articles  Bonus  and  Opiates. 

Tt*  principal  confideration  in  preferib. 
ing  officinal  elefluaries  is,  that  Inch  things 
only  be  put  together,  as  will  not,  by  any 
bppolite  qualities,  deftroy  one  another 
or  loCe  their  natural  properties,  by  lying 
long  in 'this  manner  ; and  likewife  that 
the  whole  be  of  a confiftence  that  will 
hold-ingredients  of  different  gravities  in 
equal  mixture,.  . 

Extemporaneous'elefluaries  differ  princi- 
pally, from  itte  officinal,  in  that  the  latter 
are  confined  to  fuch  things  as  will  for  a 
long  time  keep  together;  whereas  the 
former  may  he  ventured  on  with  materi- 
als which  will  not  remain  long  witlioiu 
change,  provided  they  agree  in  intention; 
as  conferves  with  the  teftaceous  powders 
preparations  with  fteel,  and  the  like,  will 
continue  together  long  enough  for  pre- 
fent  ufe,  but  will  notlic  many  days  wilh- 

■ oiit  fermenting  and  fpoiling. 

The  ftronger  cathartics  ought  not  to  be 
trufted  in  this  form,  hecaufe  the  manner 
of  taking  does  not  fufficiently  alceitain 
the  dofe.  The  moll  powerful  altxipliar- 
mlcs  alfo,  which  are  commonly  given  in 
acute  cafes,  are  not  conveniently  thus 
trufted,  fo  that  an  elefluary  is  hardly 
ever  met  with  in  a fever.  The  quantity 
of  an  extemporaneous  elefluary  lliould 
feldom  exceed  three  ounces  ; and  tlieie- 
about  will  an  ounce  and  a half  of  con- 
ferve,  two  drams  of  the  common  pow- 
ders, with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrtip, 
amount  to  ; though  cinnabar,  and  tome 
of  the  heavier  things,  will  not  take  up 
fo  much  : and  if  this  rule,  as  to  quan- 
tity, be  not  obfei  ved  by  the  preferiher,  but 
more  be  ordered,  it  is  a coihmon  thing 
for  the  compounder  to  do  it  for  him,  by 
proportioning  the  materials  fuitabie  there- 
to, as  by  making  up  half  or  a third  of 
what  is  direfted. 

ELEEMOSYNiE  and  Eleemosyna- 
Rius.  See  Alms  and  Almoner. 

ELEGANCE,  or  Elegancy,  an  orna- 
ment of  politenefs  and  agreeahlenefs, 
fliewn  in  any  difeourfe,  with  fuch  a choice 
of  rich  and  happy  expreflions,  as  to  ril'e 
politely  above  the  common  manners,  fo 
as  to  llrike  people  of  a delicate  tafte,  and 
dilfufe  a reiilh  which  hits  every  body. 

It  is  obferved  that  elegance,  though  ir- 
regular, is  preferable  to  regularity  with- 
out elegance  : that  is,  by  being  fo  feru- 
pulous  of  grammatical  conftruSlon,  we 
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Jofe  certain  licences  wherein  the  elegance 
of  language  confifts. 

Elegance,  in  painting,  a certain  manner 
which  embellilhes  and  heightens  objefts, 
either  as  to  their  form,  colour,  or  both, 
without  deftroying  or  perverting  the 
truth.  It  is  not  feen  in  the  corre6lnefs  of 
the  defign,  as  appears  from  Raphael,  and 
the  antique.  It  is  moft  fenfibly  perceived 
in  works  otherwife  carelefs  and  inaccu- 
rate, as  in  Corregio,  where,  notvvith- 
ftanding  all  the  defefls  as  to  juftnefs  of 
defio'n,  there  is  an  elegance  even  in  the 
manner  of  the  defign  itfelf,  as  well  as  in 
the  turn  of  the  attitudes,  Efr. 

elegiac,  in  antient  poetry,  any  thing 
belonging  to  elegy.  See  Elegy. 
Elegiac  verfes  are  alternately  hexameter 
and  pentameter,  as  in  the  following  verfes 
of  Ovid.  See  the  articles  Hexameter., 
and  Pentameter. 

Flebilis  indignos,  elegeia,  fol-ve  capillo!, 
Abnimis  ex  vero  nunc  iibi  no?nen  erit. 

■ Sometimes,  though  very 'rarely,  the  pen- 
tameter preceded  the  hexameter,  as  in  the 
following  verfes  of  Athenxus. 

Eo^ai/waiv  XapiTiVV, 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry, 
is  not  known.  Horace  profeffes  himfelf 
quite  ighorant  of  it.  The  principal  wri- 
ters c(  elegiac  verfe,  among  the  Latins, 
were  Piopertins,  Ovid,  and  Tibullus,  the 
latter  wherto*  Q^mtilian  efteems  the  beft 
elegiac  poi'i  ; bur  Pliny  the  younger 
gives  pi  ; frrence  to  the  firft:  the 
chiei  v.i i'.-rs  of  elegv  among  the  Greeks 
were  f'cllimachus,  Parthenius,  and  Eu- 
phorion. 

.ELEGIT,  in  law,  a writ  of  execution, 
which  lies  fur  a perlbn  who  has  recovered 
debt  or  damages;  or  upon  a recogni- 
zance in  any  court,  againlt  a defendant 
that  is  not  able  to  fatisfy  the  fame  in  his 
goods. 

It  is  direfled  to  the  fiierilF,  commanding 
him  to  make  delivery  of  a moieiy  oF  the 
party’s  lands,  and  all  his  goods,  beafts 
of  the  plough  excepted  ; this  is  done  by 
a jury,  fummoned  to  enquire  vnhat  land 
the  defendant  had  at  the  time  of  the  judg- 
ment obtained  ; and  '.he  creditor,  by  vir- 
tue thereof,  (liall  hold  the  faid  moiety  of 
land  delivered  to  him,  until  his  whole 
debt  and, damages  are  paid  and  fatisfied  : 
and  during  that  time  he  is  tenant  by  ele- 
git.  This  writ  ought  to  be  fued  out 
within  a year  and  a day  after  the  judg- 
ment. 

All  other  writs  of  execution  may  be  good. 


though  not  returned,  except  it  be  an  ele- 
git ; but  that  mult  be  returned  when  ex- 
ecuted, becaufe  an  execution  is  taken  up- 
on it,  and  that  the  court  may  judge  of  the 
fufficiency  thereof. 

ELEGY,  a mournful  and  plaintive  kind  of 
poem.  See  the  article  Elegiac, 

As  elegy,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  was  In- 
tended for  tears,  it  exprefied  no  other 
fentiments,  it  breathed  no  other  accents 
but  thofe  of  forrow : with  the  negligence 
natural  to  affliftion,  it  fought  lefs  to  pleafe 
than  to  move;  and  aimed  at  exciting  pi- 
ty, not  admiration.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, elegy  degenerated  from  its  original 
intention,  and  was  employed  upon  all 
forts  of  fubjeSs,  gay  or  lad,  and  efpecial- 
ly  upon  love.  Ovid’s  book  Of  Love,  the 
poems  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  not- 
withftandingthey  are  termed  elegies,  are 
fometimes  fo  far  from  being  fad,  that 
they  are  fcarce  ferious.  The  chief  fub- 
jefls  then  to  which  elegy  owes  its  rife, 
is  death  and  love:  that  elegy  therefore 
ought  to  be  efteemed  the  moft  perfeft  in 
its  kind  which  has  fomewhat  of  both  at 
once  ; fuch,  for  inftance,  where  the  poet 
bewails  the  death  of  fome  youth  or  dam- 
fel  falling  a martyr  t.o  love. 

ELEMENT,  in  phyfiology,  a term  ufed 
by  philofophers  to  denote  the  original 
component  parts  of  bodies,  or  thofe  into 
which  they  are  ultimately  refolvable. 

The  elements-  or  principles  to  which  all 
bodies  may  be  ultimately  reduced,  are 
thefe  five  : i.  Water,  or  phlegm,  which, 
in  the  chemical  analyfis  of  them,  rifes 
firft  in  form  of  vapour,  z.  Air,  which 
efcapes  unfeen  in  great  quantities  from  all 
bodies,  fo  as  to  conftitute  half  the  fub- 
ftance  of  fome  of  them.  3.  Oll^  which 
rifes  .after,  and  appears  fwimming  on 
the  furface  of  the  water.  4.  Salt,  which 
is  either  volatile,  or  rifes  in  the  ftill,  as 

■ that  of  animal  fubttances ; or  fixed,  as 
that  of  vegetables,  which  is  obtained  by 
reducing  them  to  afhes,  making  a lixi- 
vium'br  lye  of  thefe,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porating the  moifture  ; by  which  means 
the  faltlhoots  intocryftals.  5.  Earth,  or 
what  is  called  the  caput  mortuum,  being 
what  remains  of  the  afties  after  the  fait  is 
extracled.  This  is  the  laft  element  of  all 
bodies,  which  can  be  no  farther  altered 
by  any  art  whatfoever.  See  the  articles 
Water,  Air,  Sfr. 

Elements  are  conceived  as  the  moftfimple, 
homogeneous  parts,  or  corpufcles ; of 
an  affeinblage  and  mixture  whereof  all 
the  bodies  we  fee  confitt.  Authors  gene- 
rally 
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rally  talk  wildly,  and  inconfjftently, 
cf  the  elements  5 and  confound  them 
with  the  principles  of  things:  yet  there 
is  a great  deal  of  difference.  And  lince 
they  find  by  experience,  that  every  thing 
is  not  made  indifferently  out  of  another, 
as  that  ftones  are  not  proper  to  be  con- 
verted into  flefii,  nor  will  they  ferve  to 
nourifh  it  ; fo  they  judge  by  analogy 
that  all  forts  of  bodies  are  not  com- 
pounded of  principles  alone,  in  the  nioft 
limple  manner  poffible ; but  only  fome  ve- 
ry fimple  things,  of  the  mixture  of  which 
all  other  things'  are  afterwards  com- 
pounded : thefe  are  what  philofophers  call 
elements,  which  differ  from  principles  in 
this,  that  a principle,  fuch  as  matter,  is 
an  incomplete  and  undetermined  thing 
whereas  an  element  is  complete  and  de- 
termined. Seethe  article  Principle. 
There  muft,  therefore,  be  more  than  one 
clement,  otherwife  there  would  be  but 
one  uniform  fimplicity  in  nature.  But 
philofophers  have  not  agreed  what  is 
meant  by  element,  becaufe  they  have  not 
fo  much  enquired  into  the  nature  of 
things,  as  into  the  fenfations  which  they 
are  apt  to  raife  in  us.  Thus,  fome  phi- 
lofophers who  confidered  the  fenfe  of  fee- 
ing only,  have  afferted  that  light  and 
darknefs  were  the  elements  of  things  : 
and  others,  who  referred  every  thing  to 
feeling,  have  pretended,  that  hard  and 
liquid,  hot  and  cold,  were  the  elements. 
Ariftotle  may  be  placed  amongft  thefe 
laft,  though  he  proceeded  in  a different 
manner  ; he  firft  confidered  the  principal 
qualities  that  come  under  the  fenfe  of 
feeling,  as  heat,  cold,  drinefs,  or  hard- 
nefs,  and  humidity  or  liquidity.  And, 
after  he  had  obferved  that  two  of  thefe 
qualities  might  meet  in  the  fame  fubjeS, 
and  that  the  four  might  be  combined  four 
different  ways,  he  compofed  four  ele- 
fnents,  cold  and  dry  ; cold  and  raoift  ; 
hot  and  moift  j and  hot  and  dry. 

Then,  in  order  to  give  names  to  them, 
he  examined  what  thofe  things  in  nature 
were,  in  which  one  element  feemed  to  pre- 
vail. Thus  imagining  the  earth  to  be 
both  the  coldeft  and  drieftof  all  things,  he 
called  his  firft  element  earth  ; fo  likewife, 
becaufe  he  thought  that  water  was  the 
coldeft  and  moifteft  thing,  he  called  his 
fecond  element  water  j farther,  as  he 
imagined,  nothing  more  moift  and  hot 
than  air,  he  called  his  third  element  air ; 
and,  laftly,  not  doubting  but  that  fire  is 
the  hotteft  and  drieft  thing  in  the  world, 
be  galled  his  fourth  element  fire. 

4 


It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  this  eatiH 
which  we  inhabit,  this  water  which  n 
drink,  this  air  which  we  breathe  and 
this  fire  which  we  kindle,  are  the’ four 
elements  Ariftotle  meant ; for  the  na® 
element  is  only  given  to  the  moft  fimZ 
body,  whereas  the  four  juft  mentioned 
are  the  moft  compounded  of  any  we 
know.  ^ 

The  cartefians  admit  only  three  elements 

the  firft  a materia  fubtilis,  orfineduft’ 
the  fecond,  a coarfer,  but  round  kind’ 
and  the  third,  a ftill  more  irregular  and 
hooked  kind  of  particles.  See  the  article 
Cartesians,  &c. 

Our  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  confiders  the 
primary  elements  of  bodies  on  the  atomi- 
cal  fyftem,  thus;  all  things  confidered 
it  feerns  probable,  that  God,  in  the  begin! 
ning,  formed  matter  in  folid,  mafly, 
hard,  impenetrable,  moveable,  par! 
tides,  of  iuch  fizes  and  figures,  and 
with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  to  fpace,  as  molt  condu- 
ced to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them- 
and  that  thefe  particles,  being  folid,  are 
incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bo- 
dies compounded  of  them  ; even  fo  very 
hard,  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces, 
no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himfelf  made  one  in  the  firft 
creation.  While  the  particles  continue 
entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies  of  one 
and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all 
ages : but,  fhould  they  wear  away,  or 
break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  de- 
pending on  them  would  be  changed, 
Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn 
particles,  and  fragments  of  particles, 
would  not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  tex- 
ture, now,  with  water  and  earth  com- 
pofed  of  entire  particles  in  the  beginning. 
And  therefore,  that  nature  may  be  laft- 
iug,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things  are 
to  be  placed  only  in  the  various  repara- 
tions and  new  affociations  and  motionsof 
thefe  permanent  particles;  compound 
bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  thofe  particles 
are  laid  together,  and  only  touch  in  a 
few  points. 

Element,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  is  nfed  for 
the  principle  and  foundations  of  any  art 
or  fcience,  as  Euclid’s  Elements,  £fr. 

ELEMr,or  Elemy,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a kind  of  refin,  very  improperly  called 
gum-elemi..  There  are  two  forts  of  it 
kept  in  the  fhops,  the  one  gennine;  and 
brought  from  Ethiopia  ; the  other  fpuri- 
eus,  and  the  produce  of  America.  The 
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true  kind  is  a yellowifh  refin,_with  a caft 
of  green  and  white  ; its  fmeil  is  acrid  and 
nleal'ant,  and  its  tafte  acrid  and  bitter.  It 
is  very  inflammable,  and  readily  dif- 
folves  in  oil,  and  other  fat  mbfta pees, over 
the  fire  j which  two  charafters  alone  fiifli  - 
ciently  dirtinguilh  it  from  the  gums;  but 
this  genuine  elemi  is  very  rare  in  Eu- 
The fpiirious  elemi  is  a whitifl)  refin, 
produced  from  a tall  tree,  with  pinnated 
leaves,  not  unlike  tboie  of  i he  pear-tree. 
It  is  in  fome  degree  pellucid,  and  of  a 
fravrant  fmell.  It  is  only  tiled  externally, 
being  greatly  recommended  for  refolv- 
ino-  tumours,  deterging  ulcers,  wounds, 
6fr.  , ' 

ELENCHUS,  in  logic,  a fophifm,  or  falla- 
citius  argument,  which  deceives  the  hear- 
er under  the  appearance  of  truth.  See 
the  article  Sophism. 

ELEOSACCHARUiVI,  or  EtatosAC- 
CHARUM.  See  Elveosaccharum. 

elephant,  elcphas,  in  zoology,  a ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the 
jumenta,  the  charaflers  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  are  thefe  : it  has. 
no  fore-teeth  ; the  upper  canine,  or  dog- 
teeth, are  confiderably  long  ; it  has  a vdry 
lung  flexible  probofeis  or  trunk,  and  two 
psps  placed  on  the  breall.  See  plate 
LXX'XVlir.  fig.  I. 

The  teeth  of  this  animal  is  what  we  call 
ivory.  See  the  article  Ivory. 

The  elephant,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
known  fpecieSjds,  when  full  grown,  from 
feventeen  to  twenty  feet  high  ; and  its 
body  is  withal  fo  enormoiifly  bulky,  that 
the  belly  reaches  nearer  the  ground  than 
could  eafily  he  conceived  of  a creature  of 
its  height.  The  trunk  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  nothing  but  the  nofe  conlinued.to  a 
preat  length  ; its  fuhftance  is  fiefhy,  but 
linn,  being  compofed  of  three  feries  or 
orders  of  fibres:  this  trunk  the  creature 
can  contradl  or  protrude  forward  with 
great  violence,  from  the  length  of  one 
loot  to  five  or  more, 

Kniirl'ts  of  the  Elephant,  an  order  of 
knighthood  in  Denmark,  conferred  upon 
none  but  perfons  of  the  firft  quality  and 
merit.  It  is  al.tb  called  the  order  of  St. 
Mary.  Its  inftitution  is  faid  to  have  been 
owing  to  a gentleman  among  the  danilh 
croilees  having  killed  an  elephant,  in  an 
expedition  againft  the  Sarracens,  in  1184, 

. in  memcry  of  which  king  Canutus  infti- 
tuted  this  order,  the  badge  of  which  is  a 
lowered  elephant,  with  an  image  of  the 
holy  virgin  encircled  with  rays,  and  hung 
VOL.  II. 


on  a watered  Iky-coloured  ribbon,  like 
■ the  George  in  England. 
ELEPHANTIASIS,  called  al- 

fo  lepra  Arabum,  in  medicine,  a chro- 
nical dileale,  one  of  the  two  Ipccies  ol 
leprofyi  which  affeHs  the  whole  body, 
where  even  the  bones  as  well  as  the  Ikin 
are  covered  with  fpo's  and  tumours, 
which  being  red,  at  lall  turn  black.  See 
the  article  Leprosy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  body  falls  away,  while- 
the  legs  and  feet  are  enormoiifly  fwelled. 
When  the  difeale  is  inveterate,  the  fin- 
gers and  toes  are  hid  in  the  tumour,  and 
a flight  feVer  arifing,  carries  the  patient 
off. 

Lucretius  fiippofed  this  difeafe  to  be  ge- 
nerated in  Egypt,  and  no  wlicre  elfe  ; but 
if  the  leprofy  of  the  Jews  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  negroes,  which  is  highly  pro- 
bable, then  it  may  he  affirmed  that  it  is 
endemial  to  theibuthern  and  inland  parts 
of  Africa. 

ELEPHANTINE,  in  roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  books  wherein 
weie  regiftered  the  tranfaflions  of  the  fe- 
nateaiid  niagiftrates  of  Rome,  of  the  em- 
perors or  generals  of  armies,  and  even  of 
the  provincial  magillrates  ; the  births  and 
clafles  of  the  people,  and  other  things  re- 
lating to  the  cenfiis. 

They  are  tuppofed  to  have  been  fo  called 
as  being  made  of  ivory  ; though  fome  will 
have  them  to  have  been  written  on  the 
intellines  of  elephants. 
ELEPHANTOPUS,  bastard  scabt- 
ous,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fyngenefia- 
polygamia  asqualis  clafs  of  plants,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  tubulofe, 
confifting  of  four  or  five  hermaphrodite 
and  ligulated  corollulie,  with  a narrow 
limb,  divided  inio  five  nearly  equal  feg- 
raents:  the  ftamina  are  five  very  Ibort 
filaments  : the  feeds  are  folitary,  and  con- 
tained in  the  cup,  being  of  a compreffed: 
figure,  and  crowned  with  biiftly  hairs. 
ELEPHAS,'  the  elephant,  in  zoology. 
See  the  article  Elephant, 
elevation,  cle’vatio,  the  fame  with  al- 
titude or  height.  See  Altitude. 
dngle  of  Elevation,  in  gunnery,  that 
comprehended  between  the  horizon  and 
the  line  of  dlreflion  of  a cannon  or  mor- 
tar; or  it  is  that  which  the  chafe  of  a 
piece,  or  the  axis  of  its  hollow  cylinder, 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
Elevation,  in  architeelure,  the  fame 
with  an  orthographic,  or  upright  draught 
of  a building.  See  Orthography’. 
Elevation  of  the  hop,  in  the  church  of 
6 TJ  P-ome, 
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Rome,  that  pai  t of  the  mafs  where  the 
prie't  raiies  the  hoft  above  his  head  for 
the  people  to  adore.  SeeMASS  and  Host. 

ELEVATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
ieveral  mufcles,  fo  called  from  their  ferv- 
ing  to  raile  the  parts  of  the  body  to 
which  they  belong : ftich  are  the  eleva- 
tor al-.E  nafte,  the  elevator  of  the  auricle 
or  external  ear,  the  elevator  of  the  epi- 
glottis, of  the  eye-lids,  humerus,  lips, 
urethra,  and  thofe  of  the  antis,,  called  al- 
fo  levatores.  See  Muscle,  . 

The  elevator  of  the  eye-lids  is  alfo  called 
i'uperbtis,  as  being  ufed  when  people  put 
on  a haughty  or  high  look. 

ELEVATORY,  elevatoriiim,  in  furgery, 
an  inftriiment  for  raifmg  deprelTetl  or 
Jraffured  parts  of  the  fctill,  to  he  applied 
after  the  integuments  and  periolieum  are 
removed.  If  there  is  any  hole,  the  in- 
ifrument  mull  be  fallened  to  it;  but  if 
thtre  is  none,  the  ferew-end  of  the  in- 
Itinment  initft  be  applied.  See  plate 
LXXXV.  fig.  3.  n“  I. 

But  as  thefe  elevatories  are  fo  contrived, 
that,  vvhtre  the  neighbouring  bones  are 
fra61ured  or  depreffed,  they  cannot  he 
applied  without  greatly  inrrealing  the 
■pain,  furgeoiis  have  iny,ented  another 
kind  which  might  be  applied  with  moie 
fafety,  called  fnpes,  from  the  number  of 
its  feet.  It  is  near  twice  as  big  as  the 
figure  we  have  given  ot  it ; (ibid.  11° 
and  the  feet  AAA  Hand  nearer  or  far- 
ther from  each  other,  as  there  is  occa- 
fion.  The  manner  of  applying  it  is 
this  ! the  feet  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
found  parts  of  the  head,  and  the  ferew 
B C,  by  frequently  turning  its  handle 
D D,  will  piefently  lay  hold  of  the  de- 
prelied  part  of  the  cranium,  efpecially 
if  a fmall  hole  has  been  made  in  it  with 
the  point  of  a fliarp  awl.  Then  upon 
turning  the  ferew,  E E,  the  trepan  is 
raifed  by  degrees,  and  with  it  the  de- 
prefled  partc^  the  cranium.  But  if  any 
opening  fhail  appear  betw'een  the  frac- 
tured parts,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  off 
the  pointed  end  of  the  in!trum°nt  B,  and 
in  its  room  fix  the  elevatory  G,  by  the 
ferew  H,  about  the  part  F of  tlie  figure 
n*  s.’by  the  a-fhllaiice  of  which  it  will 
be  eafy  to  raii'e  the  depreffed  part,  tee 
the  manner  of  applying  this  infirument 
reprefented  ibid,  n''  3.  Sea  the  article 
Trepanning. 

ELEVE,  a french  term,  fometimes  met  with 
in  onr  language,  fignifying  a difciple. 
Eormeily  there  were  twenty  eleves  in  the 
academy  of  iciences  at  Paris,  and  ten  in 
that  of  inferiptipns  5 huE  vhe  terra  has 
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fince  been  changed  for  an  adjunfl.  See 
the  articles  Academy  and  Adjunct 
ELEUSINIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a feg 
lival  kept  in  honour  of  Ceres,  every 
fourth,  by  fome  dates,  but  by  others  eve- 
ry  fifth  year.  The  Athenians  celebrated 
it  at  Eleufis,  a town  of  Attica,  whence 
the  name. 

It  was  celebrated  with  a world  of  cere- 
inony;  and  perfons  of  both  fexes  were 
initiated  in  it;  being  tleemed  impiouj 
to  neglea  doing  fo.  The  mylleries  were 
of  two  forts,  (he  lefTer,  and  the  greater' 
whereof  the  former  were  facred  to  Pro' 
ferpine,  Ceres’s  daughter,  and  the  latter 
to  Ceres  herfelf.  According  to  Laftan- 
tins,  they  confided  in  a mydical  repre- 
fentation  of  what  mythologifts  teach  of 
Ceres  ; though  fome  of  the  chrillian  fa. 
thers  will  have  the  great  myftery,  or 
fecret,  which  they  were  forhidden  by 
law,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  divulge,  to 
have  been  the  reprefentation  or  figures  of 
both  male  and  female  privities,  which 
were  handed  about  and  expoled  to  the 
company. 

ELEUTHERTA,  another  feftival  ccle- 
brated  at  Plataca,  by  delegates  from  al. 
mod  all  the  cities-  of  Greece,  in  honour 
of  JupiterEleutherius,  or  the  aflertor  of 
liberty. 

It  was  indituted  in  memory  of  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  Grecians,  in  the 
territories  of  Platrea,  over  Manloniiis, 
the  perfian  general,  left  by  Xerxes  with 
a mighty  army  to-fubdue  Greece, 

ELF,  a term,  now  aimed  obfolete,  for- 
merly ufed  to  denote  a fairy,  or  hob- 
goblin,.an  imaginary  being,  the  creature 
of  ignorance,  fuperdition  and  craft.  See 
the  article  Fairy. 

Elf-arrows,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name 
given  to  the  flints,  antiently  falhioned 
into  arrow-heads,  and  Hill  found  foHlIe 
in  Scotland,  America,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

ELGIN,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Murray,  in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the 
river  Lofey,  about  fix  miles  north  of 
the  Spey  : weft  longitude  z°  25',  north 
latitude  37°  40'. 

ELICIT,  in  ethics,  is  applied  to  an  aft 
of  the  will  immediately  produced  by, 
and  of,  the  will,  and  received  within 
the  fame ; as  to  be  willing,  unwilling, 
loving,  hating,  &c.  Acts  of  which 
nature  are  termed  elicit,  becaufe  that, 
being  before  in  the  power  of  the  will, 
they  are  now  brought  forth  into  act. 
But  they  are  fo  far  intrinfic,  that  fome 
authors  conCder  them  as  the  will  iifelf. 
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and  deny  that  they  ought  to  be  diftin- 
Euifced  fi  om  it -any*  more  than  light  is  to 
bediftingin'lhed  from  the  fun. 

ELIGENDO  viRiDARio.  See  the  article 
VmiDARio  Eligendo. 
eligibility,  in  the  romifh  canon 
law,  a bull  granted  by  the  pope,  to 
certain  perfons,  to  c|ualify  them  to  be 
cliofen  to  an  oflice,  or  dignity,  whereof 
they  were  before  incapable  by  want  of 
age,  birth,  or  the  like. 

ELIQUATION,  in  metallurgy,  a fe- 
, paration  of  the  different  parts ' of  mixed 
bodies,  by  the  different  degrees  of  lire 
required  to  melt  them. 

When  the  nature  of  ores,  or  of  metallic 
mixtures,  is  fuch,  that  while  one  part 
of  them  melts  in  the  fire,  the  other,  more 
refraflory  and  difiicult  pf  fufion,  remains 
ftiJI  folid  i the  firft,  when  the  mafs  is 
placed  in  a mild  fire,  flows  out  of  the 
intei'fticcs  of  the  other,  and  is  thus  fe- 
parated  from  it.  The  perfeflion  of  this 
operation  requires  a different  fluidity  of 
the  parts  that  conttitute  the  mafs.  Lead, 
forinftance,  melts  into  one  trial's  with 
copper,  by  a ttrong  fire,  whereas  thefe 
metals  cannot  diffolve  each  other  in  a 
moderate  one,  but  if  the  mafs  compofed 
of  both  thefe,  thus  blended  together,  is 
afterwards  expofed  to  a mild  fire  on  an 
inclined  plane,  the  lead  alone  melts,  the 
copper  becoming  only  brittle  and  fpungy, 
and  remaining  in  its  folid  form,  even 
when  the  lead  has  run  out  of  it.  This 
reparation,  however,  is  not  fo  perfeftly 
made,  hut  that  there  ever  remains  fome 
lead  in  the  copper,  and  fome  fmall  part 
of  the  copper  is  allb  carried  away  with 
the  lead  : wherefore,  it  is  neceffary,  for 
this  experiment,  that  the  metals  are  not 
mixed  in  too  minute  proportions  5 for  if 
one  thoiifandth  part  of  lead  were  to  be 
mixed  with  copper,  or  the  fame  fmall 
proportion  of  copper  with  the  lead,  the 
leparation  by  eliquation  could  not  be 
eftefled. 

It  is  generally  neceffary  alfo,  to  make 
this  operation  fucceed,  to  add  ingredients 
that  are  capable  either  of  deflroying  the 
force  by  which  the  different  parts  cohere 
together,  or  of  procuring  an  eafier 
flux  of  the  metals : for  the  mixture  of 
the  other  metals  will  not  be  feparated 
like  thofe  of  copper  and  lead,  without 
the  admixture  of  other  fubftances.  For 
inftance,  gold,  filver,  and  copper  melted 
together,  and  perfectly  blended  by  that 
means  with  one  another,  remain  in  the 
fame  ftate  in  any  degree  of  fire ; to  make 
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the  eliquation  of  the  gold  and  filver, 
therefore,  otit  of  fuch  a mixture,  the 
fame  additions  imifl  be  ufed  as  in  the 
operation  of  precipitation  by  fufion. 
ELISION,  in  grammar,  the  cutting  off, 
or  fupprefling  a vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
worii,  for  the  fake  of  found,  or  meafure, 
the  next  word  beginning  with  a vowel. 
Elifions  are  pretty  frequently  met  with 
in  englifli  poetry,  but  mqre  frequently 
in  the  Latin,  French,  &c.  They  chiefly 
confilt  in  fiipprefllons  of  the  a,  e,  and  i, 
though  an  elifion  fuppreffes  any  of  the 
other  vowels.  In  the  following  example 
from  Virgil  there  are  three  elifiens. 

Phillida  amo  ante  alias 

ELIXATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  extraft- 
iijg  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  boiling 
. or  ftewing.  See  Decoction. 

ELIXIR,  in  medicine,  a compound  tinc- 
ture extrafled  from  many  efficacious  in- 
gredients, Hence  the  difference  between 
. a tindlure  and  an  elixir  feems  to  be  this, 
that  a tinfilure  is  drawn  from  one  in- 
gredient, fometimes  with  an  addition  of 
another  to  open  it,  and  to  difpofe  it  to 
yield  to  the  menftruum  ; whereas  an 
elixir  is  a tinfilure  extrafiled  from_ feveral 
ingredients  at  the  fame  time.  'See  the 
article  Tincture. 

, There  are  a great  number  pf  elixirs  de- 
feribed  by  . chemical  writers,  and  in  the 
difpenfatories,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  are  prepared  as  follows. 

Elixir  of  aloes.  Take  of  the  tinfilure 
of  myrrh  a quart  j faffron,  foccotrine 
aloes,  of  each  three  ounces.  After  di- 
geilion,  drain  off  the  fpirit. 

Paregoric  YjhixiK.  Take  flowers  of  ben- 
jamin, and  opium,  drained,  of  each  a 
drain;  of  camphor,  two  firruples;  of 
the  effential  oil  of  anifeeds  half  a dram, 
or  refilified  fpirit  of  wine  a quart.  After 
digedion,  drain  off  the  fpirit. 

Proprietatis  Elixir.  See  the  article  Pro- 
PRiETATis  Elixir. 

Add  Elixir  of  -vitrioL  Take  of  the  aro- 
matic tinfilure  a pint ; of  the  drong  fpirit, 

■or  oil  of  vitriol,  the  weight  of  four 
ounces  ; mix  them  gradually,  and  when 
tlie  faeces  are  fubCded,  fibre  thro’  paper. 
Dulcified  Elixir  of  niitriol.  Take  of 
-aromatic  tinfilure  a pint ; of  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight  ounces  in  weight; 
mix  them.  This  preparation  is  intend- 
ed for  ftomachs  which  cannot  bear  tha 
acidity  of  the  preceding! 

The  compound  Elixir  of  myrrh.  Take  of 
the  extrafil  of  favine,  one  ounce;  of  the 
tinfilure  of  caftor,  a pint  j of  the  tinfilura 
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of  myrrh,  half  a pint.  'After  digeltion, 
fti  aiii  off  the  liquor. 

ELK,  alee,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
deer-kind,  vvitii  the  horns  palinated,  and 
without  a ftem.  It  is  a native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  a very 
large  and  ftrong  animal  ; being  equal  in 

. fize  to  a horfe,  but  much  lefs  beautiful. 
See  plate  LXXXVIII.  fig.  2. 

Elk’s  hoofs  (land  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  the  epilepfy,.  but  at  prefent  are 
only  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  (bme  old 
compofitions. 

ELKHOLM,  a port-town  of  Gothland, 
in  Svieden,  twenty-four  miles  weft  of 
Carellcroon. 

ELL,  ulna,  a nieafure  of  length,  different 
in  different  countries  ; but  thoi'e  moftiy 
uf.’d’in  England,  are  the  er.glilh  and 
flemifti  ells  ; whereof  the  former  is  three 
feet  nine  inches,  or  one  yard  and  a 
quarter ; and  the  latter  only  twenty- 
leven  inches,  or  three  quarters  of  a yard. 
In  Scotl.rnd,  the  ell  contains  37  7§ 
englifti  inches.  See  MEArURB-. 

ELL’ERETSIA,  a town  of  Eftresnadura,  in 
Spain,  fifty  miles  fouth-eall  of  Merida. 

ELLTmM.*..CROSTYLA,  ’ in  natural 
hiftoiy,  a genus . of  imperfedl  cryftals, 
with  fingle.  pyramids ; one  end  of  their 
column  being  affi.ced  to  fome  folid  body. 
They  are  dodecahedral,  with  thinner 
hexangular  columns,  and  hexangular. 
•pyramids.  See  the  article  Cp.YSTAL. 

Of  thefe  ciyftals  authors  enumerate  a 
great  many  fpecies  ; among  which  are 
the  whitifli  pellucid  Iprig  cryftal,  a bright 
brown  kind,  a dull  blown  kind,  and  a 
bright  yellow  kind,  all  which  are  farther 
diftinguiflted  according  to  the  different 
lengths  of  their  pyramids. 

ELLIPOPACHYSTYLA,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a genus  of  imperf.-£l  cryftals, 
compoled  of  twelve  planes,  in  an 
hexangular  column,  terminated  hy  an 
hexangular  pyramid  at  one  end,  and 
■irregularly  affixed  to  fome  other  body  at 
the  other,  with  ffiorter  columns.  See  the 
article  Crystal. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  thefe  cryftals, 
one  lliort,  bright  and  colourlefs,  found 
in  great  plenty  in  New  Spain,  and  other 
parts  of  America  5 the  other  a (hort,  dull, 
and  dufky  brown  one,  found  in  Germa- 
ny and  fometimes  in  England. 

ELLIPSISj  in  geometry,  a curve  line 
furning_  into  itfelf,  and  produced  from 
the  feflion  of  a cone  by  a plane  cutting 
both  its  fides,  but  not  parallel  to  the 
baf?.  §ee  CoKiG  SEpTiON.s, 


Theeafieft  way  of  deferibing  this  curve  in 
piano,  when  the  tranfverre  and  conjugate 
axes  A B,  ED,  (plate  LXXXVII.  fig. 
3.  n"  I.)  are  given,  is  thusiTirll  taka' 

the  points  F,f,  in  the  tranfverl'eaxisAB 
fo  that  the  diftances,  C F,  C A fom  .fie 
center  C,  be  each  equal  to  ACT'cjjr 
or,  that  the  lines  F D,  /D,  be  each  equal 
to  A C.  Then,  having  fi.xeoi  two  pins 
in  the  points  F,  f,  which  are  called  ifie 
foci  of  the  eltipfis,  take  a thread  equal 
in  length  to  the  iranlVei  fe  axis  A B : ai.fi 
faftening  its  tvyo  ends,  on ; to  ihe  pin  F, 
and  the  other  to  f,  with  .another  pin  M 
ftretch  the  thread  tight  : then  if  this  pin 
M be  moved  round  till  it  returns  to  the 
place  from  whence  it  firft  fet  out,  keep, 
ing  the  thread  always  extended  fo  as  to 
form  the  triangle  F M f,  it  will  deferibe 
an  ellipfis,  whofe  axes  arc  AB,  DE. 
The  greater  axis,  A B,  paffing  through 
the  two  foci  F f,  is  called  the  tranfverfe 
axis;  and  the  leffer  one  D E,  is  called 
the  conjugate,  or  fecond  axis : thefe  two 
always  bileft  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  the  center  of  the  ellipfis  is  the  point 
C,  where  they  interfeft.  Any  right  line 
paffing  through  the  center,  and  termi- 
nated  by  the  curve  of  the  ellipfis  on  eadi 
fide,  is  called  a diameter;  and  two  di- 
ameters, whirli  naturally  bifefl  all  ihe 
parallels  to  each  other,  bounded  by  the 
ellipfis,.  are  called  conjugate  diameters. 
Any  right  line,  not  paffing  through  the 
center,  bnt  terminated  by  the  ellipfis, 
and  bifefted  by  a diameter,  is  called 
the  ordinate,  or  ordinate  applicate,  to  that 
diameter.  And  a third  pvopoi  tional  to 
two  conjugate  diameters,  is  called  the 
iatus  refilum,  or  parameter  of  that  di- 
ameter  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three 
propcrtionals. 

The  reafon  of  the  name  is  this  t let  B A, 
E D,  be  any  two  conjugate  diameters  of 
an  ellipfis  (fee  plate  LXXXVII.  fig.  i-n” 
2,  vyhere  they  are  the  two  axes)  at  the 
end  A,  of  the  di.imeter  AB,  raife  the 
perpendicular  A F,  equal  to  the  laws 
reftum,  or  parameter,  being  a third  pro- 
portional to  A B,  E D,  and  draw  the 
right  line  B F : then  if  any  point  P be 
taken  in  B A,  and  an  ordinate  P M be 
drawn,  cutting  B F in  N,  the  reflangla 
under  the  abfeifs  A P,  and  the  line  P N 
will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  or- 
dinate P M.  Hence  drawing  N 0 pa- 
rallel to  A B,  it  appears  that  this  reft- 
angle,  or  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate,  is 
lefs  than  that  under  the  ablcifs  A P,  and 

the  parameter  A F,  by  the  reftangle  nn- 
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der  AP  and  O F,  or  N O and  O F ; on 
account  of  which  deficiencyi  Apollonius 


fil'd  gave 


this  curve  the-  name-  of  an 


plllofis,  from  £>^>>EiOTiv,,to  be  deficient. 

In  every  eiiipfis,  as'  A E B D,  (ibid.  n°  2.) 
the  I'quares  of  the  lemi-oidmates  MP, 
are  as  tlie  reflangles  under  the 


■,f  the  traufverfe  axis  AP  X PB, 


mf'. 

ieffineuts 

Ap  X p B,  made  by  theie  ordinates  re- 
fpeSively  i which  hohis  equally  true  of 
the  circle,  where  ihe  Iqiiares  of  the  ordi- 
nates are  equal  to  fuch  leflangles,  as 
be.iuY  mean  proportionals  between  the 
feginents  of  the  di.'i meter.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  ordinates  to  any  diameter 
whatever,  are  as  the  refilangles  under  the 
feginents  of  that  diameter. 

Ai  10  the  other  principal  properties  of  the 
eiiipfis,  they  maybe  reduced  tothefollow- 
jr.g  p-opofitions.  1.  If  from  any  point  M 
in  aiieli'pfis,  two  right  lines,  M F,  M/i 
(ibid,  u"  t .)  ho  drawn  to  the  foci  F,  /, 
thefuinof  thefe  two  lines  will  he  equal 
to  the  tranfviife  axis'A  B.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  of  deferibing  an 
fllipfis.  3.  The  fquare  of  half  the 
lelfer  axis  is  equal  to  the  refilangle  under 
the  legments  of  the  greater  axis,  con- 
tained between  the  foci  and  its  vertices  ; 
that  is,  D A F x F B =:  Ay  -pyB. 

3.  Every  diameter  is  hiiVfied'In  the 
center  C.  4.  The  tranfverfe  axis  is  the 
greateft,  and  the  conjugate  axis  the  lead, 
of  all  diameters.  5.  Two  diameters, 
one  of  which  is  paraliel  to  the  tangent 
in  the  vertex  of  the  other,  are  conjugate 
diameters  ; and  vice  verfa,  a right  line 
drawn  thro’  the  vertex  of  any  diameter 
parallel  to  its  conjugate  diameter,  touches 
the  ellipfis  in  that  vertex.  6.  If  four 
tangents  be  drawn  through  the  vertices 
of  two  conjugate  diameters,  the  parallelo- 
gram contained  under  them  will  be 
equal  to  the  parallelogram  contained 
under  tangents  drawn  through  the  ver- 
tices of  any  other  two  conjugate  di- 
ameters. 7.  If  a right  line,  touching 
an  ellipfis,  meet  two  conjugate  diameters 
produced,  the  reftangle  under  .the  feg- 
ments  of  the  tangent,  between  the  point 
of  contafil  and  thefe  diameters,  will  be 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  femi-diameter, 
which  is  conjugate  to  that  palling  thro’ 
the  point  of  contafl.  8.  In  every  ellipfis,  ' 
the  film  of  the  fquares  of  any  two  con- 
jugate diameters,  is  equal  to  the  fum 
o£  the  fquares  of  the  two  axes.  g.  In 
every  ellipfis,  the  angles  F G I,  yG  H, 
(’ibid,  n’  i.)  made  by  the  tangent  HI, 
and  the  lines  F G,  j'G,  drawn  from  the 
foci  to  the  point  of  contafif,  are  equal  to 


each  other.  10.  The  area  of  an  ellipfis 
is  to  the  area  of  .a  circumferibed  circle, 
as  the  lelfer  axis  is  to  the  greater,  and  vice 
verfa,  with  refpefit  to  an  inferihed  circle  ; 
fo  that  it  is  a mean  proportional  between 
two  circles,  having  the  tranfverfe  and 
conjugate  axes  for  their  diameters.  This 
holds  equally  true  of  all  the  other  corre- 
fponding  parts  belonging  to  an  eiiipfis. 
The  curve  of  any  ellipfis  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  following  feries.  Suppofe 
the  femi- tranfverfe  axis  C B~r,  the  femi- 
conjugale  axis  CD  rz  c,  and  the  femi-or- 
dinate  = a ; then  the  length  of  the  curve 
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if  the  fpecies  of  the  ellipfis  be  determined, 
this  feries  will  be  more  liniple  : for  if 

czzzr,  then  M Bzrnq — 2 1 — ^ — ~ 
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T 5 g-H 6,  This 

45g752  c°  75407472)*'” 
feries  will  ferve  for  an  hyperbola,  by 
making  the  even  parts  of  all  the  terms 
affirmative,  and  the  third,  fifth,  ^venth, 
&c.  terms  negative.  ^ 

The  periphery  of  an  ellipfis,  according 
to,  Mr.  Simplon,  is  to  that  of  a circle, 
whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe 

- ^ % d ^ 

axis  of  the  ellipfis,  as  i — — — 

' 2-3  2. 2.4.4. 
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is  to  I,  where  d is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fquares  of  the  axes  applied  to 
the  fquare  of  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  be  more  particularly 
informed  concerning.. the  properties  of 
the  ellipfis,  may  confult  Simplon’s  Conic 
Seflions,  and  Wolfius’s  Elements  of 
Malhematics,  tom.  i.  alfo  Maclauiin's 
Fluxions,  Art.  609.  feq.  and  the  mar- 
quis de  I’Hofpitars  Seft.  Conic,  lib.  6. 
Infinite  Ellipsis.  See  Elliptoides, 
^adratiire  of  r/ic  Ellipsis.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Quadrature. 

Ellipsis,  in  grammar,  a figure  of  fyn- 
tax,  wherein  one  or  more  words  are  not 
expreffed;  and  from  this  deficiency,  it 
has  got  the  name  ellipfis. 

To  this  figure,  befides  the  ellipfis  pro- 
perly fo  called,  belong  appofition,  fy- 
necdoche,  alyndeton,  zeugma,  fyllepfis, 
and  prolepfis.  See  the  articles  Appo- 
sition, Synecdoche, 

The  ellipfis,  properly  lb  called,  is  ■when 
the  deficient  word  or  words  rouft  be  ftp- 

plied 
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jiifd  from  eifewhere;  as  UeQeris  An- 
Aromache,  where  uxor  is  underftood  ; 
that  is,  Andromache  Heflor’s  wife. 
Ellipsis,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  nearly 
allied  to  preterition,  when  the  orator, 
through  tranfport  of  paffion,  pafles  over 
many  things  j which,  had  he  been  cool, 
cnght  to  have  been  mentioned. 

In  preterition,  the  omiffion  is  defigned  ; 
which,  in  the  ellipfis,  is  owing  to  the 
■vehemence  of  the  fpeaker’s  paffion,  and 
his  tongue  not  being  able  to  keep  pace 
■with  the  emotion  of  his  mind. 
ELLIPTIC,  oi'.Elliptical,  fomething 
belonging  to  an  ellipfis.  See  Ellipsis. 
Thus  we  meet  with  elliptical  compaffes, 
elliptic  conoid,  elliptic  fpace,  elliptic 
flairs,  £?c.  See  the  articles  Compasses, 
Conoid,  ©’c. 

The  elliptic  fpace  is  the  area  contained 
within  the  curve  of  the  ellipfis,  which  is 
to  that  of  a circle  deferibed  on  the  tranf- 
■cerfe  axis,  as  the  conjugate  diameter  is 
to  the  tranfverfe  axis  ; or  it  is  a mean 
projiortional  between  two  circles,  de- 
feribed on  the  conjugate  and  tranfverfe 
axis. 

ELLIPTOTDES,  in  geometry,  a name 
tifed  hy  fome  to  denote  infinite  ellipfes, 

defined  by  the  equation  ay”'^^'—hx 

{a — x)^’' 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts  : thus, 
M ay'^  — l>  x"^  (a—x)  it  is  a cubical 
elliptoid  i and  if  ay*  ~ b x'*  {a — x)  it 
denotes  a biquadratic  elliptoid,  which  is  an 
ellipfis  of  the-  third  order  in  refpeft  of 
the  app.ollonian  ellipfis. 

ELM,  ulmits,  in  botany.  See  Ulmus. 
The  elm  is  very  ferviceable  in  places 
where  it  may  lie  continually  dry,  or  wet 
in  extremes.  Accordingly,  it  is  proper 
tor  water-works,  mills,  the  ladles  and 
foies  of  the  wheel-pipes,  pumps,  aque- 
dufts,  pales,  and  Ihip^planks  beneath  the 

- water-lines.  It  is  alfoof  ufe  forwheel- 
■wrights,  handles  for  Tingle  faws,  axle- 
trees,  and  the  like.  The  clearnefs  of  the 

. grain,  makes  it  alfo  fit  for  all  kinds  of 
caived  woiks,  and  molt  ornaments  re- 

- latlng  to  architeflure.  As  to  the  medi- 
cinal ufes  of  elm,  the  leaves -ai'e  aftrin- 
gent,  and  the  bark  good  for  affiiaging 
the  pains  of  the  gout. 

ELNA,  a town  of  Catalonia  in  Spain, 
but  fubjefl  to  France,  fituated  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Perf)ignan-. 

ELOCUTION,  in  rhetoric,  the  adapting 
words  and  fentences  to  the  things  or 
fentim'ents  to  be  exprefl'ed.  It  confilts 
of  elegance,  co.mppfuiQn,  apd  dignity. 


The  firft,  comprehending  the 


P“f'fy  and 


perfpicmty  of  a language,  is  the  found/ 

tion  of  elocution.  The  fecond  rarves 

the  words  in  proper  order  ; and  the  faft 
adds  the  ornaments  of  tropes  and  figure, 
to  give  ftrenglh  and  dignity  to  the  whole 
See  Style,  Period,  Figure. 

ELOGY,  elogium,  a praife  or  panegyric 
bellowed  on  any  perfon  or  thing,  in  con- 
fideralion  of  its  merit.  The  beauty  of 
elogy  confills  in  an  expreffive  brevity. 
Elogiiims  fhould  not  have  fo  much  as 
one  epithet  properly  fo  called,  nor  two 
words  lynonymous.  They  fhould  ftriaiy 
adhere  to  truth  ; for  extravagant  and  im- 
probable  elogies  rather  lelTen  the  cha- 
raiSler  of  the  perfon  or  thing  they  would 
■extol. 

ELOHIM,  Elohi,  orELOi,  in  feripture 
language,  one  of  the  names  of  God. 
See  the  article  God. 

Angels,  princes,  great  men,  judges,  and 
even  falfe  gods  are  fometimes  called  by 
this  name.  The  fequel  of  the  difeourfe, 
Calmet  obferves,  is  what  affifts  us  in 
Judging  rightly  concerning  the  true  mean- 
ingofthis  word.  It  is  the  fame  as  Elolia ; 
one  is  the  fingular,  the  other  the  plural. 
Neverthelefs,  Elohim  is  often  conllrued 
in  the  lingular  number,  particularly  when 
the  true  God  is  fpoken  of ; but  when 
falfe  gods  is  fpoken  of,  it  is  conftiued 
rather  in  the  plural. 

ELOINED,  in  law,  fignlfies  rellrained  ot 
hindered  from  doing  fomething  : thus  it 
is  laid,  that  if  thole  within  age  be  eloined, 
fo  that  they  cannot  fue  peribnally,  their 
next  friends  fliall  fue  for  them. 

ELONGATION,  in  allronomy,  the  di- 
greffion  or  recefs  of  a planet  from  the 
fun,  with  refpefV  to  an  eye  placed  on  our 
earth.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  arch  of 
a great  circle  intercepted  between  either 
of  tiiefe  planets  and  the  fun,  being  called 
the  elongation  of  that  planet  from  the 
fu  n . 

But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is 
only  a circle  which  has  the  fun  for  its 
center ; that  the  greatell  elongation  Is 
in  a line  touching  the  planet’s  orbit.  For 
in  an  elliptic  orbit  it  may  be,  that  the 
elongation  from  the  fun  may  grow  Hill 
greater,  even  after  it  has  left  the  place 
where  the  line  joining  the  earth  and 
planet  touches  the  orbit.  For  after  that, 
the  true  diltance  of  the  planet  from  the 
fun  may  increafe,  whilll  the  diltance  of 
the  fun  and  planet  from  the  earth  does 
not  increafe,  but  rather  decreafe,  But, 
becaiife  the  orbits  of  the  planets  ace 

nearly 
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nearly  circular,  fuch  fmall  differences 
may  be  neglefled  in  altronomy.  The 
greateft  elongation  of  Venus  is  founil 
by  obfervatian  to  be  about  forty-eighty 
degrees,  and  the  greateft  elongation  of 
Mercury  about  twenty-eight  degrees, 
upon  which  account  this  planet  is  rarely 
to  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye.  See  the 
articles  Planet,  Venus,  Mercury, 
&c. 

Elongation,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  dif- 
ference in  motion  between  the  fwifteft 
and  the  ftoweft  of  two  planets,  or  the 
quantity  of  fpace  whereby  the  one  has 
overgone  the  other. 

Jlngleof 'Elongation-  is  an  angle  contain- 
ed undes  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of 
the  fun  and  planet  to  the  center  of  the 
earth. 

Elongation,  in  furgery,  is  an  imperfefi: 
luxation,  occafioned  by  the  ftretching  or 
lengthening  of  the  ligaments  of  any  joint. 
See  the  article  Luxation. 

ELOPEMENT,  in  law',  is  where  a mar- 
ried woman  departs  fiom  her  hufband, 
and  cohabhs  with  an  adulterer ; in  which 
cafe  the  hulband  is  not  obliged  to  allow 
her  any  alimony  out  of  his  eftate,  nor  is 
he  chargeable  for  neceffaries  for  her  of 
any  kind.  However,  the  bare  advertifing 
a wile  in  the  Gazette,  or  other  public  pa- 
pers, is  not  a legal  notice  to  perfons  in 
general  not  to  truft  her  ; tho’  a perfonal 

' notice  given  by  the  hulband  to  particular 
perfons,  is  faid  to  be  good. 

An  aiSlion  lies,  and  large  damages  may  be 
recovered,  againft  a perfon  for  tarrying 
awav  and  detaining  another  man’s  wife. 

ELOQUENCE,  the  art  of  fpeaking  well, 
fo  as  to  affefl  and  perfuade. 

Cicero  defines  it,  the  art  of  fpeaking  with 
copioufnefs  and  embellilliment. 

Eloquence  and  rhetoric  differ  from  each 
other,  as  the  theory  from  the  praflice  ; 
rhetoric  being  the  art  which  deferihes  the 
rules  of  eloquence,  and  eloquence  that 
art  which  ufes  them  to  advantage.  For 
the  molt  part,  however,  they  are  ufed 
indiferiminately  for  each  other.  See  the 
articles  Rhetoric,  Oratory,  Inven- 
tion, Disposition,  Expression, 
PrOxNunciation,  Action,  Sfr. 

ELSIIVIBURG,  a port-towti  of  Sweden, 
about  feven  miles  eaft  of  Elfinore. 

ELSINORE,  a port-town  of  Denmark, 
about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  fituated  on  the  Sound,  or  the 
entrance  into  the  Baltic  fea. 

ELTZ,  a town  of  lower  Saxony,  about 
eleven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Hildellieim. 

ELVAS,  a city  and  bifhop’s  fee  of  Aleh- 


tejo,  in  Portugal,  fituated  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Ipanifh  Eftremadura  : weft  long, 
7°  3s'>  north  lat.  38°  45'. 

It  is  one  of  the  ftrongelt  fortreffes  in  Por- 

'tural. 

ELVELA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  fungufes 
fmooth  both  on  the  upper  and  under  fide. 
Micheli  calls  this  genus  fungoides  ami 
furigoidafter. 

ELUL,  in  antient  chronology,  the  twelftli 
month  of  the  jewifli  civil  year,  and  the 
lixth  of  the  ecclefialtical  : it  confided  of 
only  twenty-nine  days,  and  anfweved 
pretty  nearly  to  our  Auguft. 

ELUTRIATION,  in  metallurgy,  the  fe- 
parating  the  lighter  matters  from  the  mlxt 
ores  of  metalsj  by  means  of  great  quan- 
tities of  fair  water.  Solid  bodies  notrlif- 
foluble  in  water,  are  by  this  operation  fe- 
parated  from  each  other,  by  water  very 
well  ftirred,  fo  that  the  lighter  and  more 
fubtile  parts  are  carried  away  by  the  wa- 
ter, while  the  heavier  and  more  folid  bo- 
dies remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefl'els. 
Some  of  the  ftones,  earihs,  and  other 
bodies  naturally  mixt  with  the  ores  of  me- 
tals, are  much  lighter  than  the  metalline 
parts  of  thefe  ores,  and  are  therefore  very 
eafily  feparated  by  elutriation,  either  by 
barely  pounding  and  wafliing  them,  or 
by  previous  calcination,  and  ihen  extin- 
giiidting  them  in  water,  and  waftiing 
them. 

The  kinds  of  ores  proper  for  elutriation 
are  known,  i . By  the  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, and  the  ores  theml'elves  being  in  fucii 
large.maffes,  as  to  be  very  vifible,  and 
eafily  broken  and  feparated  by  hammers, 
wedges,  &c.  a.  By  the  great  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  ore,  which  lliews  us  that 
the  metallic  maffes  adhere  to  their  matrix 
in  firm  folid  molecules,  and  are  not  fcat- 
tered  and  difperfed  fparingly  through  it. 
3.  Frorn  the  lightnefs  of  the  ftony  matrix. 
And,  4.  From  its  brightnefs,  whether 
this  properly  be  naturally  inherent  in  the 
ftony  matter,  or  procured  by  fire  in  cal- 
cination ; for  in  each  cafe  it  renders  the 
comminolion  of  the  compound  mafs  eafy. 
In  this  cafe,  however,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  ore  itfelf  be  of  a nature  fufliciently  fix- 
ed, and  that  it  do  not  fly  off  in  the  roaft- 
ing,  but  onlv  melt  into  folid  fpheroidiral 
molecules.  See  Cramer’s  Art.  Docim. 
pars  i.  § 381,  535- 

ELY,  a city  and  bilhop’s  fee  of  Cambrid'ge- 
fliire,  fituated  about  twelve  miles  north 
of  Cambride  ! eaft  loner,  ic',  and  north 
lat.  52°  7.4'. 

It  is  a county  of  itfelf,  including  the 
territory  around,  and  has  a judge  who 
determines 
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determines  all  caufes  civil  and  criminal 
within  its  limits. 

ELYMUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  dais  of  plants,  the  ca- 
lyx of  which  is  a common  involucruin, 
confifting  of  four  leaves,  and  containing 
feveral  flowers  in  two  fpiculse:  the  parti- 
cular corollte  are  conipoled  of  two  valves  : 
the  feed  is  obiong. 

ELYSIUM,  ovElysiakFields,  in  hea- 
then mythology,  certain  plains  abounding 
with  woods,  fountains,  verdure,  and  every 
delightful  objeft  ; fiippofed  to  be  the  ha- 
bitation of  heroes  and  good  men,  after 
death. 

According  to  fome,  the  fable  of  elyfium 
is  of  Phoenician  extradion,  or  rather 
founded  upon  the  acihount  of  paradiftude- 
livered  in  the  fcriptures.  As  to  the  fitu- 
ation  of  thefe  happy  regions,  authors  are 
not  agreed  : Homer  makes  them  the  fame 
with  certainpleafantmeadows  near  Mem- 
phis, on  the  banks  of  the  acherufian  lake, 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  de- 
I'cription  of  the  funeral  of  the  Egyptians. 
Virgil  feems  to  place  them  in  Italy,  only 
tinder-ground : and  others  in  other  places. 
But  the  generality  of  authors  will  have 
them  to  be  lituated  in  the  Fortunate 
Illands.  See  the  article  Fortunate 
Islands. 

ELYTROIDES,  or  Vaginalis,  in  ana- 
tomy, the  fecond  proper  membrane  that 
involves  the  teftes.  See  the  article  Tes- 
ticle. 

EMANATION,  the  afl  of  flowing  or  pro- 
ceeding from  fome  loiirce  or  origin  ; ■ or, 
the  thing  that  proceeds  fiom  thatafllon. 

Emanation, 'among  fchoolmen,  is  ufed 
for  the  produflion  of  a leffer  thing,  in 
order  to  the  produflion  of  a greater,  by 
virtue  of  fome  natural  connexion  or  de- 
pendence between  them  : for,  as  when 
■feveral  moveables  are  joined  together,  the 
fame  power  that  moves  ihe  fii  ft,  moves  all 
the  reft  ; as  in  pulling  up  the  trunk  of.a 
tree,  you  pull  up  the  branches,  roots, 
fife,  or  in  drawing  one  link  of  a chain, 
you  bring  forward  all  the  reft  : the  fame 
is  to  be  underftood  in  all  conjunfl  natu- 
ral effefls,  ‘tifz.  lliat  the  fame  power 
whereby  the  (irft  is  prodiiceil,  does  aifo 
produ'ce  all  the  reft  naturally  conneffed 
'to  it,  in  that,  by  means  of  the  connexion 
the  aClion  of  the  agent  is  conveyed  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  fo  that  the  firft deter- 
mines the  agent  to  the  prodnftion  of  all 
the  reft ; and  hence  that  is  called  an  ema- 
nativecaufe,  in  contradiftiiivUon  toaneffi- 
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cient  caufe,  which  produces  an  cffeifby 
its  mere  prefence,  without  the  interven. 
tion  of  any  aftion. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  roman  law 
the  fetting  free  a Con  from  the  fulijection 
of  his  father  ; fo  that  whatever  moveables 
he  acquires,  belong.in  propriety  to  him 
and  not  to  his  fatlier,  as  before  emancipa! 
tion. 

Emancipation  put  the  fon  in  capacity  of 
managing  his  own  affairs,  »nd  of  mar. 
rying  without  his  father’s  confent,  though 
a minor.  Emancipation  differs  from  ma- 
numiffion,  as  the  latter  was  the  act  of  a 
mafter  in  favour  of  a flave,  whereas  the. 
former  was  that  of  a father  in  favour  of 
his  fon. 

There  were  twokinds  ofemancipation,  the 
one  tacit,  which  was  by  the  fon’s  being 

^ promoted  to  fome  dignity,  by  his  com- 
ing of  age,  or  by  his  marrying,  in  all 
which  cafes  he  became  his  own  mafter  of 
courfe. 

The  other  exprefs  ; where  the  father  de- 
clared before  a judge,  that  he  emancipat- 
ed his  fon.  In  performing  this,  the  father 
was  firft  to  fell  his  fon  imaginarily  to  an- 
other, whom  they  cMtd  pater fidiicim. 
us,  father  in  truft,  of  whom  being  bought 
back  again  by  the  natural  father,  he  ma- 
numitted him  before  the  judge,  byaver- 
bal  declaration.  See  Manumission. 
Emancipation  ftill  obtains  in  France  with 
regard  to  minors  or  pupils,  who  areliere- 
hy  fet  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  ef- 
fects, without  the  advice  or  direction  of 
their  parents  or  tutors, 

EMARGINATED,  among  botanifts,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  leaves  as  have  a 
little  indenting  on  their  filminits : when 
this  indenting  is  terminated  on  each  fide 
by  obtul'e  points,  they  are  faid  to  be  ob- 
tufely  emarginated  ; wherea.s  when  thefe 
points  are  acute,  they  are  called  acutely 
emarginated. 

EMASCULATION,  the  act  of  caftrating 
or  depriving  a male  of  thofe  parts  which 
characterize  his  fex.  See  the  article  Cas- 
tration. 

EMAUX  DE  L’F.scu,  in  heraldry,  the  me. 
tal  and  colour  of  the  fliield  or  elcutcheon, 
See  the  article  Shield. 

EMBALMING,  is  the  opening  a dead  bo- 
dy, taking,  out  the  inteftines,  and  filling 
tile  place  with  odoriferous  and  deficcative 
drugs  and  fpices,  to  prevent  its  piittify- 
ing.  The  Egyptians  excelled  aliotherna- 
. tion.s  in  the  art  of  preferving  bodies  from 
, corruption  j for  fome  that  they  have  em- 
balmed 
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blmecl  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years 
apOj  reiuain  whole  to  this  day,  and  are 
often  brought  into  other  countries  as  great 
curiofities.  Their  manner  of  embalming 
was  thus  : they  fcooped  out  the  brains 
with  an  iron  fcpop,  out  at  the  noftrils, 
and  threw  in  medicaments  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  : they  alfo  took  out  the  entrails, 
and  having  filled  the  body  with  myrrh, 
caflla,  and  other  fpices,  except  frankin- 
cenfe,  proper  to  dry  up  the  humours,  they 
pickled  it  in  nitre,  vrhere  it  lay  foaking 
Cor  feventy  days.  The  body  was  then 
wrapped  up  in  bandages  of  finS  linen 
and  gums,  to  make  it  itick  like  glue,  and 
)b  was  delivered  to  the  kindred  of  the  de- 
reafed,  entire  in  all  its  features,  the  very 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids  heiug  preferved'. 
They  ufed  to  keep  the  bodies  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  thus  embalmed,  in  little  houles 
inagnificently  adorned,  and  took  great 
I'leafiire  in  beholding  them,  alive  as  it 
irere,  without  any  change  in  their  fize, 
features,  or  complexion.  The  Egyptian's 
alio  embr.lmed  birds,  &c.  The  prices 
for  embalming  were  different ; the  highell 

' was  a talent,  the  next  twenty  minae,  and 
fo  decreafing  to  a very  fmali  matter  : but 
they  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  anfwer 
this  expence,  contented  themfelves  witlis 
infufing,  by  means  of  a fyringe,  thro’  the 
fundament,  a ceitain  liquor  extrafled 
Iroin  the  cedar,  and  leaving  it  there, 
wrapped  up  the  body  in  fait  of  nitre: 
the  oil  thus  preyed  upon  the  inteltines, 
h that  when  they  took  it  out,  the  intef- 
tines  came  away  with  it,  dried,  and  not 
in  the  leal!  putiified  : the  body  being  in- 
clofed  in  nitre,  grew  dry,  and  nothing 
remained  befides  the  Ikin  glued  upon  the 
hones. 

EMBARCADERO,  in  the  fpanilh  com- 
merce, the  port-town  of  feme  confiderable 
inland  city  ; fnch  is  Ari  a to  Potofi.  See 
ths.articles  Arica  and  PoTOSl. 

EMBARGO,  in  commerce,  an  arreft  on 
ihip',  or  fiierchandize,  by  public  autlio- 
riiy  i or  a prohibition  of  ftate,  com- 
monly on  foreign  Blips,  in  time,  of  war, 
to  prevent  iheir  going  cut  of  port ; fonie- 
times  to  prevent  jlteir  coming  in-;  and 
fomethnes  both,  for  a limited  time. 

The  king  may  lay  embargoes  on  filips, 
nr  employ  ihol'e  of  his  (hbjefls,  in  time 
of  danger,  for  I'ervice  and  defcpce  pf  the 
nation ; but  they  mult  not  be  lor  the  pri- 
vate advantage  of  a particular  trader,  or 
company  ; anil  therefore  a warrant  to  ftay 
a fingle  fiiip  13  no  legal  embargo,  iSio 
Voi..  U. 
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inference  can  be  made  frorri  embargoes 
which  are  only  in  war-time  j and  are  3 
prohibition  by  advice  of  council,  and  not 
at  profecution  of  parties.  If  goods  be  laden 
on  board,  and  after  an  embargo,  or  re- 
ftraint  from  the  prince  or  Bate,  corned 
forth,  and  then  the  matter  of  the  flvip' 
breaks  ground,  or  endeavours  to  fail,  if 
any  damage  accrues,  he  mull  be  refponf- 
ible  for  the  fame  ; the  reat'qn  is,  becaufe 
his  freight  is  due,  and*  niuft  be  paid^ 
nay  though  the  goods  be  feized  as  con-f 
traband. 

Embargo  differs  from  quarantine,  info- 
much  as  this  lalt  is  always  for  the  term  of 
forty  days,  in  which  perlbns  fr<im  foreigil 
parts  inre£ied  with  the  plague,  are  not 
permitted  to  come'on  Ihore.  See  the  ar- 
ticle QuARANtiNE. 

EMBASSADOR,  or  AmbassXdor,  a 
public  minifler  fent  from  one  fovereigri 
prince,  as  a reprefentative  of  his  perfon, 
to  another. 

Embaffadors  are  either  ordinaiy  or  e.xlra- 
erdinary.  Eiiibaflador  in  ordinary  is  he 
who  conftantly  refides  in. the  court  of  an- 
other prince,  to  maintain  a good  un- 
derllanding,  and  look  to  the  intereft  of 
his  mafter.  ' Till  about-  tvyo  hundred 
years  ago,  embaffadors  in  ordinary  were 
not  heard  of;  ail,  till  then,  were  em- 
baffadors  extraordinary,  that  is,  fuch  as. 
are  fent  on  feme  particular  occahun,  and 
vyho  retire  as  loon  as  the  affair  is  dif- 
patched. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  none  'under  the 
quality  of  a fovefeign  prince  can  fend  or 
receive  an  embaffador.  At  Athens,  ein- 
baffadors .mounted  the  pulpit  of  the  public 
orators,  and  there  opened  their  coramif- 
fion,  acquainting  the  people  wiih  their 
errand.  At  Rome,  they  were  introduced 
to  the  fenate,  and  delivered  their  commif- 
fions  to  them. 

Embaffadors  (liould  never  at'end  anypub- 
licfolemnities,  asmairiages,  iunerals,6?i'i 
unlefs  their  inafiers  have  lomr  intereft 

• the.-'ein  : nor  mull  thpy  go  into  mourning 
on  any  occafions  of  their  own,  iv  caiuo 
they  reprefent  the  perfons  of  their  prince. 
By  the  civil  law,  the  moveable  croorls  of 
an  embaffador,  which  are  accounted  an 
acceffion  to  his  perfon,  cannot  be  luized 
on,  neither  as  a pledge,  nor  for'iiayment 
cf  a debt,  nor  by  order  or  execution  of 
judgment,  nor  by 'the -king’s  dr  Hate’s 
leave,  where  he  relidesyas-fome conceive; 
for  ail  afilions  ought  to  be  far  from  an  em.» 
balfador,  as  well  that  which  toucheth  his 
$ D .necef- 
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neceffaries,  as  his  perfon:  if  therefore, 
he  hatlrcontrafled  any  debt,  he  is  to  be 
called  upon  kindly,  and  if  he  refufes, 
then  letters  of  retjueft  are  to  go  to  his 
mafter.  Nor  can  any  of  the  embalfador’s 
doraelfic  fervants,  that  are  regiftered  in 
the  (ecretaries  of  Hate’s  office,  be  arrefted 
in  perfon  or  goods  : if  they  are,  the  pro- 
cefs'  ffiall  be  void,  and  the  parties  fuing 
out  and  executing  it,  lhall  I'utfer  and  be 
liable  to  fuch  penalties  and  corporal  pu- 
nilhment  as  the  lord  chancellor,  or  either 
of  the  chief  juftices,  lhall  think  fit  to  in- 
flifl.  Yet  enibalfadors  cannot  be  defend- 
ed when  they  commit  any  thing  againft 
that  ftate,  or  the  perfon  of  the  prince, 
with  whom  they  refide  ; and  if  they  are 
guilty  of  .treafon,  felony,  Gfc.  or  any 
other  crime  againft  the  law  of  nations, 
they  lofe  the  privilege  of  an  embaffador, 
and  may  be  fubjefl  to  punilhment  as  pri- 
vate aliens. 

EMBASSY,  the  office  or  funflion  of  an 
embaflador.  See  the  preceding  article. 

j The  rights  of  embaffies  are,  in  fome 
nieafure,  founded  on  the  law  of  nature, 
which  authorizes  all,  that  is  necefl’ary  for 
procuring  and  maintaining  peace  and 
friendlhipamongmen,  Allfacred  and  pro- 
fane hiftories  mention  the  facred  rights  of 
embaffies,  andarefullofinltancesofwars 
undertakeirforviolatingthem.In  theferip- 
tures  we  read  of  a war  made  by  king  Da- 
vid upon  the  Ammonites  on  that  account. 
Cicero  fays,  that  the  rights  of  embaffies 
are  guarded  by  all  laws  both  divine  and 
human  ; wherefore  to  violate  this  right,  is 
not  only  unjuft,  but  impious  ; and  for 
this  reafon,  if,  fpr  inftance,  whilft  em- 
balTadors  of  any  nation  are  relldent  with 
us,  war  be  declared  againft  their  fove- 
reigns,  they  ftill  remain  at  liberty  j thus 
are  embalfadors  fafe  even  amidft  the  arms 
of  contending  foes  •.  and  in  cafe  a baniffi- 
ed  man  is  appointed  on  an  embalfy  to.the 
country  from  whence  be  is  banilhed,  he 
may  not  be  detained  or  molefted  there  : 
and,  to  fpeak  in  general,  it  is  an  eftab- 
lithed  cuiiom  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  even  barbarians  them- 
felves,  to  reverence  the  charaSeis  of  em- 
balTadors. 

EMBATTLED,  in  heraldry,  the  fame 
with  crenelle.  See  the  article  CRENELLE. 

EMBDEN,  a port- town  and  city  of  Ger- 
many, capital  of  a county  of  the  fame 
name,  now  in  pofleffion  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia  : it  is  fitnated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ems : eaft  long.  6°  45',  and  north 
kt.  53°  40'. 


EMBER-WEEKS,  or  days,  in  thechti 
ftian  church,  are  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  fet  apart  for  the  imploring  God’s 
bleffing,  by  prayer  and  fatting,  upon  the 
ordinations  performed  in  the  church  at 
fuch  times.  ^ 

Thefe  ordination-fafts  are  obferved  four 
times  in  the  year,  mx,  the  Wednefday 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  thefiiftSun 
day  in  lent,  after  Whit-funday,  after  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  and  the  thir- 
tcenth  of  December  ; it  being  enjoined" 
by  a canon  of  the  church,  that  deacons 
and  minifters  be  ordained,  or  made  on- 
ly upon  the  fundays  immediately  foliow." 
ing  thefe  ember-fafts. 

The  ember-weeks  were  formerly  obferv- 
ed in  different  churches  with  fome  varie- 
ty, but  were  at  laft  fettled  as  they  are  now 
obferved,  by  the  council  of  Placentia 
anno  1095.  The  council  of  Mentz' 
convened  by  Charlemagne,  mentions  the 
ember-weeks  as  a new  eftablilhment, 

EMBERIZA,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  the  charadfers  of  which  are,  that 
the  beak  is  of  a conic  lhape,  each  chap 
whereof  is  wholly  entire  at  the  point- 

. the  upper  one  gapes  a little  at  the  bale 
from  the  under,  which  laft  is  inflefled 
' or  turned  inwards,  at  the  fides. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  green-fincli, 
hunting,  yellow-hammer,  Gfc.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Green-finch,  Bunting, fifr, 
Befides  thefe,  the  fchomburger  of  the 
fpaniffi  Weft-Indies  feems  to  claim  a 
place  among  the  emberizas : the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a bright  brown 
colour,  fomewhat  inclining  to  orange, 
and  the  whole  under  partis  of  a pleafant 
light  reddldi  brown. 

EMBLEM,  a kind  of  painted 

enigma,  or  certain  figures  painted  or  cut 
metaphorically,  expreffing  Ibine  aftion, 
with  refledlions  underneath,  which,  in 
fome  nieafure,  explain  the  fenfe  of  the 
device,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  intlrufi 
us  in  fome  moral  truth,  or  other  matter 
of  knowledge.  The  emblem  is  fome- 
whal  plainer  than  the  enigma,  and  the 
invention  is  more  modern,  it  being  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  antfents.  P.  Bou- 
hours  has  a long  and  accurate  differta- 
tion  upon  emblems,  wherein  hehaspre- 
ciftly  defined  their  nature,  laid  down  rules 
for  their  conipofition,  and  for  diftinguilh- 
ing  the  true  from  the  falfe. 

The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  inlaid  or 
mofaic  work,  and  even  to  all  kinds  of  or- 
naments of  vales,  garments,  Sfr.  and  the 
Latins  ufed  emblem  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

EM- 
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emblematical, fomethlngbelonging 
to  an  emblem.  See  the  preceding  article. 

emblements,  among  lawyers,  denote 
tlie  profits  of  fown  lands  ; but  are  (ome- 
times  ufed,  more  largely,  for  any  produas 
that  naturally  arife  from  the  ground. 

If  a tenant  for  life  fow  the  land,  and  af- 
terwards dies,  his  executors  lhall  have  the 
emblements,  and  not  the  perfon  in  rever- 
fion.  The  cafe  is  otherwife  with  refpefl 
to  a tenant  for  years;  for  if  he  fow  the 
land,  and  his  term  expires  before  he  has 
reaped  them,  the  leffor,  or  he  in  reverfion, 
is  entitled  to  the  emblements.  Again, 
if  a perfon  devifes  fown  lands  ,by  will, 
and  dies  before  feverance,  the  devifee 
iliall  have  the  emblements,  provided  no 
exception  was  made  of  corn. 

EMBOLISMIC^or  iNTERCALARY,aterm 
ufed  by  chfonoJogifts  in  fpeaking  of  the 
additional  months  and'years,  which  they 
infert  to  bring  the  lunar  to  the'  folar  year. 
Since  the  common  lunar  year  confifts  of 
twelve  fynodic  months,  or  354  days 
nearly,  and  the  folar  confifts  of  365  days 
(throwing  away  the  odd  hours  and  mi- 
nutes) it  is  plain  that  the  folar  year  will 
exceed  the  lunar  by  about  ii  days  ; and 
confequently  in  the  fpace  of  about  33 
years  the  beginning  of  the  -lunar  year 
will  be  carried  through  all  the  feafons, 
and  hence  it  is  called  the  moveable  lunar 
year.  This  form  .of  the  year  is  ufed  at 
this  time  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians  ; 
and  becaiife  in  three  year’s  time,  the  fo- 
lir  year  exceeds  the  lunar  by  33  days, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  lunar  months  in 
the  fame  feafons  and  times  of  the  folar 
year,  or  near  it,  chronologifts  added  a 
whole  month  to  the  lunar  year  every  third 
year,  and  fo  made  it  confift  of  1 3 months ; 
this  year  they  called  the  embolifmic 
year,  and  the  additional  month  the  em- 
boiifmic,  or  embolimean,  or  intercalary 
month.  This  form  of  the  year  is  called 
the  fixed  lunar  year,  and  it  was  ufed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Csefar.  See  the  articles  Inter- 
calary, Year,  6f<-. 

EMBOLUS,  the  moveable  part  of  a pump, 
or  fyringe,  called  aifo  the  pifton,  or 
flicker.  See  the  articles  Piston,  Pomp, 
Syringe,  &c. 

EMBOSSING,  or  Imbossing,  in  ardii- 
teflure  and  fculpture,  the  forming  or  fa- 
(hioning  works  in  relievo,  whether  cut 
with  a chiffel,  or  otherwife. 

Embofllng  is  a kind  of  fculpture,  where- 
in the  figures  flick  out  from  the  plane 
whereon  it  is  cut  5 and  according  as  the 


figures  are  more  or  lefs  prominent,  they 
are  laid  to  be  in  alto,  mezzo,  or  baflb 
relievo;  or  high,  mean,  or  low  relief. 
See  the  article  En  CHASING. 

Embrace  the^ok,  in  the  manege,  A 
.horfe  is  faid  to  embrace  a^volt,  when, 
working  upon  volts,  he  makes  a good  way 
every  time  with  his  fore-legs. 

EMBRACEOR,  among  lawyers,  a per- 
fon, who,  having  received  a reward  fo  to 
do,  comes  to  the  bar  with  one  of  the 
parties,  and  fpe.aks  in  the  cafe  ; or  privily 
labours  the  jury,  or  ftands  in  court  to 
overlook  them,  whereby  they  are  awed  or 
put  In  fear.  Adllons  of  .this  kind  will  be 
embracery,  whether  the  jurors  give  ver- 
difl  on  the  fide  of  the  party  or  not.  The 
penalty  of  this  offencp  is  20).  and  im- 
prifonment  of  the  party,  at  the  difcrelion 
of  the  court:  and  may  be  profecuted  ei- 
ther by  indiftment  at  common  Jaw,  as 
well  as  by  afilion  on  the  ftatute.  But  at- 
torneys and  other  lawyers  are  excepted. 

EMBRASURE,  in  architeflure,  the  en- 
largement made  of  the  aperture  of  atdoorj, 
or  window,  on  the  Inllde  of  the  wall  ; its 
ufe  being  to  give  the  greater  play  for  the 
opening  of  the  door,  or  cafement,  or  to 
admit  the  more  light.  'When  the  wall  is 
very  thick,  they  fometimes  make  embra- 
fures  on  the  outfide. 

Embrasure,  in  fortification,  a hole  or 
aperture  in  a parapet,  through  which  the 
cannon  are  pointed,  to  fire  into  the  moat 
or  field. 

Embrafures  are  generally  twelve  feet  di- 
ftant  from  one  another,  every  one  of  them 
being  from  fix  to  feven  feet  wide  with- 
out, and  about  three  within  : their  height 
above  the  platform  is  three  feet  on  that 
fide  towards  the  town,  and  a foot  and  a 
half  on  the  other  fide  towards  the  field  ; 
fo  that  the  muzzle  may  be  funk  on  oc- 
cafion,  and  the  piece  brought  to  fiioot 
low. 

EMBROCATION,  in  furgery  and  phar- 
macy, an  external  kind  of  remedy,  which- 
confitts  in  an  irrigation  of  the  part  affeft.. 
ed,  with  fome  proper  liquor,  as  oils, 
fpirits,  fSc.  by  means  of  a woollen  or 
linen  doth,  or  a fpunge,  dipped  in  the 
fame. 

The  ufe  of  embrocation  is  either  to  atte- 
nuate and  diflodge  fomething  obftrufiled 
underneaih  the  /kin,  to  eafe  pains,  or  to 
irritate  the  part  into  more  warmth  and 
a quicker  fenfe  of  feeling. 

The  pumping  ufed  in  natural  baths  is 
properly  an  embrocation. 

EMBROIDERY,  a work  in  gold,  or  fil- 
6 U a ver. 
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ver,  oJ-filk-threail,  wrought  by  the  needle 
upon  cloth,  flulFs,  or  muflin,  into  vari- 
ous figures.  In  embroidering  ftuffs,  the 
vvork  is  performed  in  a kind  of  loom,  be- 
caufe  the  more  tlie  piece  is  ftretched,  the 
eafier  it  is  worked.  As  fo  muflin,  they 
fpread  it  upon  a pattern  ready  defigned  ; 
and  foraetimes,  before  it  is.ftretched  upon 
the  pattern,  it  is  ftarched,  to  make  it 
more  eaiy  to  handle.  Embroidery  on  the 
loom  is  lefs  tedious  than  the  other,  in 
which  while  they  work  flowers,  all  the 
threads  of  the  muflin,  both  lengthwife 
and  breadthwife,  mutt  be  continually 
counted  ; but  on  the  other  hand  this  laft 
is  much  richer  in  points,  and  fufceptible 
of  greater  variety.  Cloths  too  much 
milled  are  fcarce  fufceptible  of  this  orna- 
ment, and  in  elfeft  we  feldom  fee  them 
embroidered.  The  thinneft  muflins  are 
the  belt  for  this  purpofe,  and  they  are 
embroidered  to  the  greatelt  perfeflion  in 
Saxony  : in  other  parts  of  Enrope,  how- 
ever, they  embroider  very  prettily,  and 
efpecially  in  France. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  embroidery, 
as,  I.  Embroidery  on  the  ftanip,  where 
the  figures  are  railed  and  rounded,  hav- 
ing cotton  or  parchment  put  under  them 
to  lupport  them.  a.  Low  embroidery, 
where  the  gold  and  filver  lie  low  upon 
the  Iketch,  and  are  ftitched  with  filk 
of  the  fame  colour.  3.  Guimped  em- 
broidery : this  is  performed  either  in  gold 
or  filver  j they  firft  make  a iketch  upon 
the  cloth,  then  put  on  cut  vellum,  and 
afterwards  lew  on  the  gold  and  filver  with 
filk-ihread  ; in  this  kind  of  embroidery 
they  often  put  gold  and  fjlver.cord, -tin- 
fel,  and  fpangles.  4.  Embroidery  on 
both  fides;  that  which  appears  on  both 
fides  of  the  ftuff.  5,  Plain  embroidery, 
where  the  figures  are  flat  and  even, 
without  cords,  fpangles,  or  other  orna- 
ments, 

EMBRUN,  or  Ambrun,  a city  of  Dau- 
phiny,  in  France,  near  the  confines  of 
Piedmont:  eaft  long.  6°  fi',  and  north 
lat.  44°  35'. 

embryo,  in  phyfiology,  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  an  animal  in  the  womb,  before 
the  fevei  al  members  are  diltinflly  formed  ; 
after  vvliich  period  it  is  denominated  a 
fcelns.  See  the  articles  Conception, 
Generation,  and  Foetus. 

Embryo  splphur,  embryonaiumfulpbur, 
that  united  vvith  metals  or  other  mineral 
ruhltances.  See  SULPHUR. 

Embryo  WORMS,  thofe  contained  in  the 
fipdics  of  yivipsious  tv/p-\vinged  flies,  in 
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furprizing  multitudes.  See  the  articb. 
Fly  and  Worm. 

EMBRYOTHLASTES-,  in  midwifery 
inftrument  contnve'd  for  breaking  (he 
bones,  for  the  more  ealy  extraflion  of 
thefcetns,  in  difficult  labours.  Seethe 
article  Delivery. 

EMBRYOTOMY,  the  cutting  a fetus  to 
pieces  whilft  in  the  womb,  praftifed  in 
cafes  of  neceflity,  when  there  is  no  other 
way  of  faving  the  mother. 

EMBRYULCUS,  a hook  for  extraSinv 
the  child  in  difficult  labours.  See  pUie 
LXVriI.  fig.  2.  where  n”  i.  repiefents 
the  broad  fteel-hook  of  Paifymis,  for  ex- 
tracing  a live-infant  without  danger, 
when  its  head  fticks  in  the. vagina.  It 
neceflary  to  have  two  of  them,  that  ms 
may  be  applied  to  each  fide  of  the  head. 
lSi°  2.  is  the  hook  commonly  tiled  for 
extrafting  dead  foetules.  See  the  article 
Delivery. 

EMENDALS,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Inner- 
temple  fociety,  at  London,  where  to  mtirh. 
in  emendals,  at  the  foot  of  art  arcount, 
fignilies  ib  much  money  in  the  bank,  or 
, flock  of  the  houfe,  tor  repairing, Ioffes, 
and  to  fupply  other  emergencies. 

EMEND  ATI  O panis,  in  law.  See 

the  article  Assize. 

EMERALD,  Jmaragdus,  in  natural  hi- 
ttory,  a genus  of  precious  Hones,  of  a 
green  colour,  and  next  in  hardnels  to  the 
ruby. 

Our  jewellers  diftingulfli  emeralds  into 
two  kinds,  the  orieninl  and  occidentals 
the  emeralds  of  the  Eatt-Indies  are  evi- 
dently finer  than  thole  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world';  but  our  jewellers,  leldom 
meeting  with  thefe,  call  the  ameriran 
emeralds  the  oriental,  and  ufnally  fell 
cryftal  accidentally  tinged  withgieen,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  occidental  emerald  : 
thefe  being  alfo  the  mott  common,  ihtre 
has  grown  an  opinion  among  the  lapi- 
daries, that  the  emerald  is  no  harder  than 
the  cryftal  ; becaufewhat  they  take  to.be 
emeralds,  ai  e in  general  only  cryftals. 
The  genuine  emerald,  in  its  mott  perfeft 
ttate,  is,  perhaps,  the  mott  beautiful  of 
all  the  gems : it  is  found  of  various  fizcs, 
hut  ufually  fmall  ; a great  number  of 
them  are  met  with  of  about  the  fixteenih 
part  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  they  are 
found  from  this  to  the  fize  of  a walnut, 
We  have  accounts  of  very  large  lizes 
among  the  antients;  but  they  are  ceitainly 
erroneous,  the  fl:unes.not  being  emeralds, 
but  jafpers  or  other  green  ftones : the 
larger  Ibccimens  areatprefent  very  fcarce, 
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snd  are  of  confiderahle  value,  tho’  much 
more-fo,  when  of  theEaft  or  Weft-indies. 
The  emerald  is  of  different  figures  like  the 
diamondandmanyoftheothergems.being 
foinetimes  found  in  a roundifli  or  peTble- 
like  form,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  a columnar  one,  refembling  common 
cryftal  i the  pebble-emeralds  are  always 
thehardeft  and  brighteft,  but  are  feldom 
found  exceeding  the  fize.of  a pea  : the 
cryllallitorm  ones  grow  feveral  together, 
and  are  often  larger  : the  pebble  -kind  are 
found  loofe  in  the  earths  of  mountains, 
and  lands  of  rivers  ; the  columnar  are 
found  ufually  bedded  in,  or  adhering  to, 
a white,  opake,  and  coarfe  cryftalline 
mafs,  and  fometimes  to  the  jafper,  or 
the  prafius. 

The  oriental  emerald  is  of  the  hardnefs 
of  the  fapphire  and  ruby,  and  is  lecond 
only  to  the  diamond  in  luftre  and  bright- 
nel's : the  american  is  of  the  hardnels  of 
the  garnet,  and  the  european  fomewhat 
fofter  than  that,  yet  confiderably  harder 
than  cryftal  t but  the  coloured  cryftals, 
ufually  fold  under  the  name  of  emeralds, 
have  much debafed  the  credit  of  thisgem. 
It  lofes  its  colour  in  the  fire,  and  becomes 
undiftinguifhable  from  the  white  fap- 
phiie. 

The  oriental  emeralds  are  very  fcarce, 
and  atprefent  found  only  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cambay  ; very  few  of  them  have  of 
late  been  imported  into  Europe,  info- 
much  that  it  has  been  fuppofed  there  were 
no  oriental  emeralds ; but  within  thefe 
few  years,  fome  have  been  brought 
from  Cambay  into  Italy,  that  greatly  ex- 
cel the  american  ones.  The  amencan, 
being  what  our  jewellers  call  oriental  eme- 
ralds, are  found  principally  about  Peru  ; 
and  the  european,  are  principally  from 
Silefia. 

The  medicinal  virtues  afcribed  to  this 
Hone,  are,  that  it  ftops  haemorrhages  and 
diarrhoeas,  and  fweetens  or  obtunds  the 
too  acrid  humours. 

To  mnierfeit  Emeralds.  Take  of  natu- 
ral cryftal,  four  ounces  ; of  red-lead,  four 
ounces ; verdigreafe,  forty-e.ight  grains  ; 
crocus  martis,  prepared  with  vinegar, 
eight  grains  ; let  the  whole  be  finely  pul- 
verized and  fifted;  put  this  into  a crucible, 
leaving  one  inch  empty  ; lute  it  well,  and 
put  it  into  a potter’s  furnace,  and  let  it 
tond  there  as  long  as  they  do  their  pots. 
When  cold,  break  the  crucible,  and  you 
will  find  a matter  of  a fine  emerald. co- 
lour, which,  after  it  is  cut  and  fet  in 


gold,  will  fuppafs  in  beauty  an  oriental 
emerald.  ' 

EMERGENT  year,  in  chronology,  the 
epocha,  or  date,  whence  any  sera,  or 
method  of  reckoning  time,  commences  : 
fuch  is  the  year  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  theJrirth  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 
See  the  article  Epocha. 

EMERSION,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  any 
planet  that  is  eclipfed  begins  to  emerge 
or  get  out  of  the  Ihadow  of  the  eclipfing 
body. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  when  a ftar,  before  hid,  by 
the  fun  as  being  too  near  him,  begins  to 
re-appearor  emerge  out  of  his  rays. 

Scruples  o/" Emersion,  an  arch  of  the 
moon’s  orbit,  which  the  moon’s  center 
patfes  over  from  the  time  (lie  begins  to 
emerge  out  of  the  fliadow  of  the  earth, 
to  the  end  of  the  eclipfe.  See  the  article 
Eclipse. 

EMERY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a rich  iron- 
ore  found  in  large  malTes  of  no  determi- 
nate (hape,  or  fize,  extremely  hard,  and 
very  heavy.  It  is  ufnally  of  a du(ky 
browniftt-red  on  the  furface,  but  when 
broken,  is  of  a fine, . bright,  iron-grey, 
but  not  without  fome  tinge  of  rednefs, 
and  is  fpangled  all  over  with  Ihining 
fpecks,  which  are  fmall  flakes  of  a foli- 
aceou-s  talc,  highly  impregnated  with 
iron.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  very  red,  and 
then  ufually  contains  veins  of  gold.  It 
makes  no  effervefcence  with  any  of  the 
acid  menftruum?,  and  is  found  in  the 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  in  Tufeany,  and 
many  parts  of  Germany. 

Emery  is  faid  to  have  a corroding  and 
almott  cauftlc  qiAlity,  but  this  without 
any  juft  foundation.  It  is  recommended' 
by  the  antients  as  an  aftringent  and  den- 
tifrice. In  this  laft  intention,  however, 
it  muft  be  ufed  with  great  caution,  as  its 

, hardnefs  and  fliarpnefs  will  be  apt  to  wear 
off  the  eeamel  of  the  teeth. 

Emery  is  prepared  by  grinding  in  mills, 
and  the  powder  is  feparated  into  parcels 
of  different  degrees  of  finenefs  by  wa(h- 
ing ; thefe  are  called  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  third  fort ; the  firft  being  that  which 
remains  longeft  fufpended  in  water,  the 
others,  fuch  as  fink  fooner  from  the  fame  ■ 
liquor,  and  from  which  it  is  poured, 
while  yet  turbid,  to  fettle  for  the  finer 
kind,  Thefe  feveral  forts  are  of  great 
life  to  various  artificers  in  polilhing  and 
bur'nilhing  iron  and  fteel  works,  marble, 
cutting  and  fcolloping  glafs,  &c.  The 
lajiidaries  cut  the  ordinary  gems  on  their 

wheels. 
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wheels,  by  fprinkling  the  wetted  powder 
over  them,  the  wheels  they  ufe  -being 
ufualiy  of  lead,  with  a fmall  admixture 
of  pewter,  that  their  foftnefs  may  admit 
the  emery  the  better.  It  will  not  cut 
diamonds. 

The  red  emery  of  Peru  is  in  great  efteem 
with  thofe  who  feek  afterthe  philofopher’s 
ftone  : but  the  king  of  Spain  fuffers  none 
of  it  to  be  exported. 

Putty  of  Emery,  a kind  of  dirty  matter 
f .und  on  the  lapidaries  wheels,  contain- 
ing part  of  the  powder  of  emery. 

EMETIC,  a medicine  which  induces  vo- 
miting. Emetics  and  purges  are  fo  much 
alike  in  their  operations,  that  one  cannot 
be  well  apprehended  without  the  other. 
Thus  much,  therefore,  is  common  to 
them  both,  that  any  medicine  which  fo 
farvellicates  the  membranes  and  coats  of 
theftomach  and  bowels  as  to  draw  them 
into  conv'ulfive  twitches,  or  much  acce- 
lerate their  natural  motions,  will  be  eme- 
tic or  cathartic,  and  fometimes  both.  But 
the  aflion  of  vomiting  is  more  properly 
a convulfive  motion  in  the  ftomach  than 
in  the  bowels.  Whatfoever,  therefore, 
fo  irritates  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  as  to 
make  them  contraft  with  great  force, 
will  throw  its  contents  upwards,  the  vent 
being  much  larger  that  way  than  through 
the  pylorus,  which  would  fend  them  down 
by  Itool.  The  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween an  emetic  and  a cathartic,  lies  only 
"in  this,  that  the  latter  confifts  of  fuch  par- 
ticles as  pafs  the  ftomach  without  any 
violent  vellications  of  the  fibres,  and  the 
former,  of  fuch  as  have  that  effefl  almoft 
as  loon  as  they  come  there,  fo  that  an 
emetic  feems  ftronger  than  a cathartic  ; 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  a cathartic  in 
an  increafed  dofe  will  prove  emetic.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  fubrtance  ilfelf 
which  procures  a vomit,  is  thrown  up 
again  in  the  firft  or  fecond  ejefilion  ; and 
that  the  following  felicitations  are  caufed 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  which  the 
firft  motions  pumped,  as  it  were,  and  oc- 
cafioned  to  drain  into  the  ftomach.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  afilion 
of  vomiting,  gives  the  ftrongeft  lhakes  to 
all  the  raufcles  hnd  folfJs  of  the  body  that 
any  motion  can  give  ; and  that  the  laft 
Teachings  generally  difeover  a drain  of 
humours  derived  into  the  ftomach  from 
feme  conliderable  diftance.  The  fervice 
to  be  expeiSed  from  emeries,  is  not  fo 
mneh,  therefore,  what  they  difeharge  up- 
wards, as  what  thair  violent  emotions 
and  concuflions  render  fit  for  reparation, 
X 


and  force  through  the  Ikin  and  other 
outlets. 

Tinaures,  extraas,  and  refins,  are  al- 
ways  obferved  to  operate  rougher  this 
way  than  more  fimple preparations;  and 
the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  fuch  manage, 
ment  of  an  ingredient,  divides  its  parts 
too  much,  and  makes  them  come  too  in- 
timately into  contaa  with  the  fibres' 
whence  they  are  not  fo  foon  ftiaken  off  by 
their  convulfive  twitchings,  as  more  grofs 
parts  might  be.  Upon  this  account 
therefore,  moft  of  the  fiinples  which  come 
under  this  head,  are  bell  ordered  in  their 
natural  forms  ; and  the  elaborate  prepa- 
rations  of  the  chemical  pharmacy  efpe- 
cially,  produce  no  emetic  fo  good  as  we 
find  amongft  nature’s  own  produftions. 
Sydenham  lays  it  down  as  a rule,  that 
whenever  a vomit  and  bleeding  are  ne- 
celTary,  bleeding  Ihould  always  precede 
the  exhibition  of  an  emetic.  Dr.  Harris 
informs  us,  that  antimonial  vomits  are 
very  fafe  in  the  heat  of  the  I'ummer,  but 
are  very  dangerous  in  the  cold  of  the 
winter.  When  emetics  are  too  violent, 
common  fait  is  ufed  to  check  their  opi- 
ration.  Mild  aromatics  and  opiates  alfo 
hive  the  fame  effefl,  and  coriohorating 
medicines  whether  taken  internally,  or 
applied  by  way  of  cataplafm  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  ftomach.  The  infufion  of 
ipecacuanha  in  wine,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  is  the  moft, fafe,  gentle,  and  agree- 
able emetic  hitherto  known ; whence, 
fays  he,  it  may  in  moft  cafes  be  properly 
fubftituted  f r thevinum  benediflum,  the 
tartarum  emetienm,  and  all  the  otheran- 
timonial  emetics,  which  are  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  virulency  and  un- 
certainty in  their  operation. 

Emetic  tartar. D CTartar. 

Emetic  powder.  >See<  Algarot. 

Emetic  wine.  J CVinum. 

EMEU,  in  ornithology,  the  fame  with  the 
caftbwary.  See  Cassowary. 

EMINENCE,  a title  of  honour  peculiar  to 
cardinals.  See  the  article  Cardinal. 

E.minence,  in  the  military  art,  a high  or 
rifitig  ground,  which  overlooks  and  com- 
mands the  low  places  about  it ; Ihch 
places  within  cannon  fliot  of  a fort,  are  a 
great  difadvantage  ; for'  if  the  beliegers 
become  mailers  of  them,  they  can,  from 
thence,  fire  into  the  fort. 

EMINENTIAL  equation,  an  artifi- 
cial equation,  containing  another  equa- 
tion eminently  ; it  is  fometimes  ufed  m 
the  inveftigation  of  the  areas  of  cuive- 
lined  figuies.  See  Equation. 

EMINENTLY, 


EMM 

jJMlNENTLY,  eminenter,  a term  ufed  in 

' the  fthools  in  regard  to  things  which 
poffefs  fome  quality  or  virtue  in  a hjgh 
degree. 

emir,  a title  of  dignity  among  the  T urks, 
fignifying  a prince. ' _ 

This  title  was  firlt  given  to  the  caliphs, 
but  when  they  affumed  the  title  of  ful- 
tans,  that  of  emir  remained  to  their  chil- 
dren, as  that  of  Ctefar  among  the  Ro- 
mans. At  length  the  title  became  at- 
tributed to  all  who  were  judged  to  de- 
fcend  from  Mahomet  by  his  daughter 
Eatimah,  and  who  wear  the  green  turban 
inftead  of  the  white.  The  Turks  make 
an  obfervation,  that  the  emirs,  before 
their  fortieth  year,  are  men  of  thegreatelt 
gravity,  learning,  and  wifdom;  but  after 
this,  if  they  are  not  greatfools,  they  dif- 
cover  fome  figns  of  levity  and  ftupidity. 
This  is  interpreted  by  the  Turks  as  a 
fort  of  divine  impiilfe  in  token  of  their 
birth  and  fanflity.  The  Turks  alfo  call 
the  viziers,  balliaws,  or  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, by  this  name. 

emissary,  in  a political  fenfe,  a perfon 
employed  by  another  to  found  the  opi- 
nions of  people,  fpread  certain  reports, 
or  a6l  as  a fpy  over  other  people’s  aftions. 
See  the  at  tide  Spy. 

Emissary  vessels,  inapatomy,  the  fame 
with  thole  more  commonly  called  excre- 
tory. See  the  ai  ticle  Excretory. 

EMISSION,  in  medicine,  a term  ufed 
chiefly  to  denote  the  ejaculation  of  the 
femeii,  or  feed,  in  the  aft  of  coition.  See 
Coition  and  Generation. 

EMMENAGOGUES,  in  pharmacy,  me- 
dicines which  promote  the  nienfes,  or 
monthly  courfes,  either  by  giving  a great- 
er force  to  the  blood  in  its  circulation, 
whereby  its  momentum  againft  the  veffels 
is  increafed  ; or  by  making  it  thinn.er, 
whereby  it  will  more  eafily  pafs  through 
any  outlet.  The  former  intention  is 
helped  by  chalybeates,  and  other  fub- 
ftances  of  the  like  gr.Tvity  and  elaliicity  : 
and  this  is  the  cafe  of  a lenco-plilegiiiatic 
habit,  or  the  grten-ficknefs,  and  its  cure  : 
but  in  the  latter  cafe,  where  the  blood  is 
florid  and  too  high,  attenuating  altera- 
tives and  detergents  are  the  only  reme- 
dies, becaufe  they  are  fitteft  to  carry  the 
blood  through  thefe  little  apertures  def- 
tined  for  its  difeharge  into  the  uterus. 
Obftruftions  are  removed  by  the  five  ape- 
rient roots,  birthwort,  rhubarb,  bryony, 
and  wall-flowers,  efpecially  if  exhibited 
by  way  of  decoftion  with  fome  flimulus 
ef  the  fsline  kind,  fuch  as  hprax, 
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EMMERIC,  a city  of  Weffphalia,  In  Ger- 
many, fubjeft  toPruflia:  eaft  long.  5“ 
45',  north  lat.  51°  48'. 

EMOLLIENTS,  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, are  fuch  Remedies  as  Iheath  and 
foften  the  afperity  of  the  humours,  and 
relax  and  fupple  thefolids  at  the  fame  time. 
It  is  very  eafy  to  conceive  how  both  thefe 
are  brought  about  by  the  fame  medicine. 
By  what  means  foever,  whether  in  the 
Itomach  or  any  other  parts,  the  juices 
have  obtained  a fliarpnefs  and  afperity, 
fo  as  to  vcllicate  and  render  uneafy  the 
fibres  and  nervous  parts,  which  often 
happens,  thofe  things  that  are  fmooth, 
foft,  and  yielding,  cannot  but  wrap  up 
their  points,  and  render  them  impercep- 
tible, whence  they  may  gradually,  fay ' 
the  proper  courfe  of  circulation,  be 
brought  to  fome  convenient  emunftory, 
without  doing  any  injury  by  the  w.iy. 
Such  parts  likewife  draw  the  fibres  into 
fpafms,  keeping  them  too  tenfe,  and 
thereby  frequently  occafion  obffruc- 
tions  of  the  worft  kind.  In  all  fuch 
cafes,  emollients  lubricate  and  moif- 
ten  the  fibres,  fo  as  to  relax  them  into 
their  proper  dimenfions,  whereupon  fuch 
diforders  ceafe. 

The  chief  of  the  emollient  and  foftenmg 
remedies,  are  the  roots  of  marfh-malJow, 
of  white  lilies,  of  liquorice,  and  of  vi- 
per’s grafs  j the  five  emollient  herbs,  let- 
tice,  bear’s  breech,  pellitory  of  the  wall, 
the  flowers  of  elder,  of  melilot,  of  mal- 
lows, of  mullein,  of  yarrow,  o!  chamse- 
mile,  of  white  lilies,  of  borrage,  of  the 
wild  popy,  of  the  lime  tree,  of  the  egyp- 
tian  thorn,  of  violets,  and,  moff  of  all, 
faffron  ; the  feeds  of  flax,  of  fenugreek, 
of  anife,  of  quinces,  of  fleabane,  of  white 
poppies  ; of  the  four  greater  and  lefler 
cold-feeds,  the  filiqua,  fweet  almonds, 
figs,  pine-nuts,  piftaches,  cherry-tree 
gum,  gum  arabic,  gum  rragacanth,  fhav- 
ings  and  jelly  of  harifliorn,  human  greafe, 
that  of  a dog,  of  a capon,  the  marrows 
of  their  bones,  the  fat  about  their  omen- 
tum, bones,  and  raefentery  ; the  native 
oils  of  animals,  frefli  butter,  cream,  milk 
itfelf,  cryftals  of  milk,  fperniaceti,'honey, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  its  white  dried- 
and  reduced  to  a powder.  Of  the  pre- 
pared medicines,  oil  of  fvyeet  almonds, 
liufeed-oil,  rape-oil,  oil  of  the  male  bal- 
fam  apple,  decoftions  of  hartfliorn  and 
viper’s  grafs, ■ mixed  with' the  juice  of 
citrons,  the  ptifan,  fweet  whey,  Ferne- 
lius’s  fyrup  of  raarfh-mallows,  ointment 
of  marlh-maliows,  Smple  diachylon  pla- 
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fier,  thaf  ef  melllot,  and  that  of  frog's 
fpawn.  See  Epicerastics. 

EMPALEMENT,  an  antient  kind  of  pu- 
nidiinent,  which  confifted  in  thi'ufting  a 
flake  up  the  fundament. 

Empalement  among  hefba- 

lifts,  the  fame  with  calyx.  See  Calyx. 

EMPANELLING,  or  Impanelling,  in 
law.  See  the  ai'ticle  Impanelling. 

EMPARLANCE,  or  Imparlance,  in 
law.  See  the  article  Imparlance.  - • 

EMPASTING,  or  Impasting,  jn, paint- 
ing,-is  the  laying  on  of  colours  thick  and 
bold,  or’the  applying  feveral  lays  of  co- 
lours, fo  as  they  may  appear  thick. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  colours 
are’ laid  dIftinR  and  afunder,  and  not 
foftened  or  loft  in  each  other.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Colouring. 

EMPERESS,  or  Empress,  denotes  either 
the  wife  ofan  emperor,  or  a woman  whp 
governs  fingly  an  empire,  in  her  own 
right.  See  Emperor  and  Empire. 

EMPEROR,  imperator,  a title  of  honour 
among  the  antient  Romans,  conferred  on 
a general  who  had  been  viilorioTis,  and 
now  made  to  llgnify  a fovereign  prince, 
or  ftipreme  ruler  of  an  empire. 

The  title  of  emperor  adds  nothing  to  the 
rights  of  fovereignty  ; it  only  gives  pre- 
heminence  above  other  fovecjlgns.  The 
emperors,  however,  pretend,  that  the  im- 
perial dignity  is  more  eminent  than  the 
regal,  ft  is  difputed  whether  emperors 
have  the  power  of  difpofing  of  the  regal 
title;  however  this  may  be,  they  have 
fometimes  taken  upon  them  to  ereft  king- 
doms : thus  it  is  that  Bohemia,  Pr'uffia, 
and  Poland,  are  faid  to 'have  been  raifed' 
to  that  dignity.  In  the  Eaft,  the  title  of 
emperor  is  more  frequent  than  with  us  ; 
thus  the  fovereign  princes  of  China,  Mo- 
gul, &c.  are  called  emperors.  In  the 
Weft,  the  title  has  been  a' long  time  re- 
ftrained  to  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
The  firft  who  bore  it  was  Charlemagne, 
who  was  crowned  by  pope  I.eo  III.  in 
800.  And  it  is  to  be  obferyed,  that  there 
was  not  a foot  of  land  or  territory  an- 
nexed to  the  emperor’s  title. 

In  the  year  lyas,  the  czar  of  Mufcovy 
' alfunied  the  title  of  emperor  of  all  the 
Ruftla’s.  The  kings  of  France  were  alfo 
called  emperors,  when  they  reigned  with 
their  Tons,  whom  .they  aftbciated  in  the 
crown  : thus  Hugh  Capet  was  called  em- 
peror, and  his  fon  Robert,  king.  The 
kings  of  England’ were  antiently  ftiled 
emperors,  as-  appears  from  a charter  of 
king  Edg’ii’. 


The  emperor  of  Germany  is  a limited 
monarch  in  regard  to  the  empire,  though 
he  is  an  abfolute  fovereign  in  mod  of  his 
hereditafy  dominions  i the  late  empe- 
rors of  the  auftrian  family,  having  here* 

ditary  dominions,  enumerated  all  ofthein 

in  their  title.  Charles  VI.  was  (tiled 
• emperor  of  the  Romans,  always  augult 
king  ofBohemia  and  Hungary , archlilB 
ofAuftria,  &c.  but  the  prefLt  emprefs 
inheriting  thofe  countries,  her  contort 
enjoys  only  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  duke  of  Lorrain  and  Tufeany, 
The  emperor  creates  dukes,  marquilTes' 
and  other  noblemen  ; and  he  appoints 
molt  of  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
in  the  empire  : he  is  defied  by  the  nine 
eleflors  ; and  he  fummons  the  general 
diet  of  the  empire.  See  Elector  and 
Diet. 

■The  emperor  of  Ruflia  is  an  abfoluU  he- 
reditary  monarch. 

EMPETRUM,BERRy-BEARING-HEAT;i, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  trioecia-poly- 
gamia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
donfifts  of  three  petal.s,  of  an  oval-oblong' 
figure  : the  Itamina  are  three  very  long 
capillary  filaments  : the  fruit  is  a globofe, 
depre_(red,'and  unilocular  berry,  contain- 
ing nine  feeds,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and 
angulated  on  the  other. 

EMPHASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a particular  llrefs 
of  the  voiie  and  aflion,  laid  on  fuel)  parts 
or  words  of  the  oration,  as  the  orator 
wants  to  enforce  upon  his  audiertce.  Ses 
the  article  Accent. 

EMPHEREPYRAj  in  mineralogy,  a ge- 
nus of  fiderochita,  compofed  of  various 
coats  furrounding  a nucleus  of  the'fame 
fubftance  and  ftriiflure  with  themfelves, 
See  the  article  Siderochita. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies, 
diftingtiiftied  by  the  dilfeient  colours  of 
their  coats  or  crufts,  as  brown,  yellow, 
purple,  green,  white,  &c. 

EMPHRACTICS,  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, obdrufling  topics,  fuch  as,  when 
applied  to  the  body,  adhere  and  flop  the 
pores. 

EMPHYSEMA,  in  furgery,  a windy  tu- 
mour generally  occafioned  in  a frafture 
of  the  ribs,  and  formed  by  the  air  infi- 
miating  itlelf,  by  a fniall  Wound,  be- 
tween the  flein  and  mufcles,  into  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  cellular  or  adipofe  mem- 
brane, fpreading  itfeif  afterwards  up  to 
the  neck,  head,  belly,  and  other  parts, 
much  after  the  manner  in  whith  butchers 
blow  up  their  veal,  bee  the  ariitlesFRAC- 
Twa-E  and  Kiss, 

■Whsa 
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■^lien  an  emphyfema  happens,  it  will  be 
very  pi’op^'  f'*  en^rge  the  opening  in  the 
ikin,  when  too  narrovv,  with  the  Iralpel, 
aiiil’to  bring- down  the  tumour  with  fric- 
tions and  bandage  ; carrying  the  corn- 
predion  gradually  towards  the  opening, 
ib  as  to  expel  the  included  air  by  degrees. 
EinphyCema,  in  Hippocrates,  imports  an 
inflation  of  the  belly,  and  fonietimes  a tu- 
iiiour  in  general.  It  is  fiuprifing  to  what 
degree  the  cellular  membrane  will  be  in- 
flated by  the  air  retained  and  rarefied  in 
its  cells.  To  this  pnrpolS'  Mr,  Mery 
gives  a very  lemarkabie  hiitory  in  the 
niemoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  feien-es 
for  1713.  which  the  curious  may  confult. 

emphyteusis,  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  the  letting  out  of  poor  barren  lands 
for  ever,  or,  at  le.aft,  for  a long  term  of 
years,  on  condition  of  the  tenant’s  cnl- 
tivating.  meliorating,  or  mending  them, 
and  paying  a certain  yearly  confideratlon, 
Einphyteufes  aie  a kind  of  alienations, 
difiering  from  fale,  in  that  they  only 
transfer  the  dominium  uiile,  the  benefits  of 
the  ground,  not  tlie  property,  or  fimple 
fee.  Among  the  Romans,  they  were  at 
firft  tempoiary,  afterwards  perpetual. 

EMPIRE,  imperium,  in  political  geogra- 
phy, a large  extent  of  land,  under  the 
jurifdiftion  or  government  of  an  empci'oi'. 
See  ihe  article  Emperor. 

The  molt  antient  empire  we  read  of,  is 
that  of  the  Affyrian,  which  was  fubverted 
though  the  effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus  ; 
the  perfian  empire  was  deftroyed  through 
the  bad  conduit  of  Darius  Codomannus  ; 
the  grecian  empire,  by  its  being  difmem- 
beretl  among  the  captains  of  Alexander 
the  great;  and  the  roman  empire,  through 
the  ill  management  of  the  lalt  emperors 
of  Rome. 

Empire,  or  the  empire,  Ufed  ahfolutely, 
and  without  any  addition,  figrtifies  the 
empire  of  Germany,  called  alfo  in  juridi- 
cal ails  and  laws,  the  holy  roman  empire. 
Authors  are  at  a lofs  under  what  form 
of  government  to  range  the  empire : 
fome  will  have  it  a monarchical  ftate,  by 
reafon  all  the  members  thereof  are  forced 
to  afk  the  inveftiture  of  their  ftates  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  take  ari  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him.  Others  will  have  it  an  af-ilto- 
cratic  ftate,  by  reafon  ihe  emperor  cannot 
determine  any  thing  without  the  conctir- 
fetice  of  the  princes  t and,  laftly,  others 
will  have  the  empire  to  be  a monarcho- 
sfiftocratic  ftate.  See  Elector,  Diet,- 
Circle,  £fr, 

E.MPIRIC,  ap  afpciiation  given  to  thofe 
Vplj  ilr 


phyficlans  vidio  conduiT  themfelves  whoJiy 
by  their  own  experience,  without  ftudy- 
ing  phyfic  in  a regular  vvay.  Some  even 
ufe  the  term,  in  a ftill  worfe  fenf'e,  for  a' 
quack  who  preferibes  at  random,  with- 
out being  at  all  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art. 

EMPLASl’ER,  in  phar  macy^ 

the  fame  with  plaller.  See  Plaster. 

EMPLASTICS,  the  fame  with  emphrac- 
tics.  See  the  article  Emphractics. 

EMPRESS,  or  Emperess.  See  the  article 
Emperess, 

EMPROSTHOTONOS,  a fpecles  of  con- 
vulfion,  wherein  the  chin  preffes  againft 
the  breaft.  See  Convulsion; 

Empyema,  in  medicine,  a diforder 
wherein  purulent  matter  is  contained  in 
the  thorax  or  breaft,  after  an  inflamma- 
tion and  fuppuraiion  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura  ; which,  if  it  be  not  timely  dif- 
charged,  not  only  obftruHs  refpiration, 
but  alfo  returning  into  the  blood  occa- 
fions  a continual  heftic,  with  a confump- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  and  other  bad 

■ fymptoms. 

In  order  to  difeharge  this  matter,  of 
blood  extravafated  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  in  wounds  of  that  part,  it  mull 
be  perforated  ; which  operation  is  called 
paracenteCs.  See  Paracentesis. 

After  the  affefled  fide  is  opened,  the  pus 
mull  he  drawn  off  flowiy,  and  at  feveral 
times  ; and  the  cavity  is  to  be  cleanfed 
by  injeflions  of  dccoflions  with  honey  : 
which  done,  ihe  wound  is  to  be  healedj 
giving  at  the  fame  time  plenty  of  vulne- 
rary decoftions  inwardly'-,  of  fuch  things 
as  deterge  and  refill  putrefaflion.  See 
the  article  AntIsceAtjcs. 

EMPYREtIM,  a term  ufed  by'  divines  for 
the  higheft  heaven,  where  the  bleffed  en- 
joy the  beatific  vifion. 

Some  of  the  fathers  llippofe  the  empy- 
reum  to  have  been  created  before  the  hea- 
vens which  we  behold.  See  Heaven. 

EMPYREUMA, among  chemills  and  phy-- 
ficians,  the  fiery  talle  or  offenlive  fmeli 
which  brandies,  and  oiher  bodies  pre- 
pared by  fire,  are  impregnated  with.  See 
Distillation  and  Brandy. 
EMRODS,  or  HasMORRHOiDs.  Seethe 

• article  Haemorrhoids. 

EMULGENT,  oc  Renal  arteries, 
thofe  which  fupply  the  kidneys  with 
blood  i being  fometimes  Angle,  fome- 
times  double  on  each  fide.  See  Artery. 

EMULSION,  in  pharmacy,  a foft  liquid 
remedy,  of  a colour  and  confluence  re- 
fchibling  milk.  It  is  coOipofed  by-  draw- 
6 iag 
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Jtig  out  the  oily  or  milky  part  of  feeds  or 
kernels  by  contufion,  with  proper  liquors. 
Emulfions,  if  carefully  made,  are  a very 
neat  form,  but  a very  fmall  part  of  the 
materia  medica  is  reducible  thereinto,  or 
only  thofe  feeds  which  yield  a foft  milky 
juice;  and  therefore  the  only  intention 
which  this  form  can  properly  beprefcrib- 
ed  for,  is  that  of  an  emollient,  tho’  fome 
few  are  given  for  other  piirpofes,  but 
they  are  not  fo  fuitahle:  oils,  likewil'e, 
may,  by  the  help  of  an  egg,  and  a little 
of  any  of  the  turpentine  balfams,  be  re- 
duced under  this  head,  and,  if  well  ma- 
naged, will  make  an  elegant  medicine. 
In  all  emulfions  the  feeds  are  to  be  hulk- 
ed or  blanched,  and  beat  in  the  mortar 
to  a pafte:  then  the  liquors  ordered  are 
to  be  put  in  by  a little  at  a time  at  firll, 
and  beat  with  the  mafs,  fo  that  the  whole 
pulp  may  be  waihed  out,  and  nothing 
but  a little  like  chaff  be  left  behind  : this 
is  always  to  be  done  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  with  a wooden  peftle. 
EMUNCTORY,  in  anatomy,  a general 
term  for  all  thofe  parts  which  ferve  to  car- 
ry off  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the 
blood  and  other  humours  of  the  body. 
Such  more  el'pecially  are  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  and  moft  of  the  glands.  See  the 
articles  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Sfc. 
ENj^MON,  aiijj.y,  in  medicine,  an  epi- 
thet often  applied  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  to  fuch  topical  medicines  as  are 
appropriated  to  a wound  newly  iiiflifled, 
before  the  blood  be  flopped. 
'EN.ffiOREMA,  in  medicine,  that  pendu- 
lous fubllance  which  floats  in  the  urine. 
It  is  alfo  called  fublimamentum  and  nu- 
beculte,  from  its  refemblance  to  little 
clouds.  See  the  article  Urine. 
ENALLAGE,  in  grammar,  is  when  one 
word  is  fubllituted  for  another  of  the  fame 
part  of  fpeech  : a fuhllantive  for  an  ad- 
je£live,  as  exsreitus  w3or,  for  wiBorio- 
Jus  ; fcelus,  for  JeeUfius  : a primitive  for 
a derivative,  as  dardaiia  arma,  for  dar- 
dania ; laticcin  lyasum,  for  lytselum ; an 
a£live  for  a paflive,  as  nox  humida  calo 
preecipitat,  iov  pracipitatur,  &c. 

En  ALLAGE,  in  rhetoric,  is  a figure  where- 
by the  difeourfe  is  changed  and  reverfed 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  language  ; 
but  this  is  not  done  altogether  at  pleal'ure, 
or  without  reafon, 

ENALURON,  in  heraldry,  is,  according 
to  Guillim,  a bordure  charged  with 
birds  ; though  others  will  have  it  to  fig- 
iiify,  in  orle,  or  form  of  a bordure.  See 
the  article  Bordure. 


ENAMEL,  a kind  of  coloured  glafs,  nfej 
in  enamelling  and  painting  in  enamel. 
Enamels  have  for  their  hafis  a pure  ciyf. 
tal  glafs  or  frit,  ground  up  with  a fine 
calx  of  lead  and  tin  prepared  for  the  pur. 
pofe,  with  the  addition  ufually  of  white 

fait  of  tartar,-  Thefe  ingredients  baked 
together,  are  the  matter  of  all  enamels, 

which  are  made  by  adding  colours  of  this 

or  that  kind  in  powder  to  this  matter 
and  melting  or  incorporating  them  toge- 
ther  in  a furnace. 

For  white  enamel,  Neri  De  ArteVltriar 
direfls  only  manganefe  to  be  added  to 
the  matter  which  conftitutes  the  hafis. 
For  azure,  zafFer  mixed  with  calx  of 
brafs.  For  green,  calx  of  brafs  with 
fcales  of  iron,  or  with  crocus  martis.  For 
black,  zaffer  with  manganefe,  or  with 
crocus  martis  ; or  manganefe  with  tartar. 

, For  red,  manganefe  or  calx  of  copper 
and  red  tartar.  For  purple,  manganefe 
with  calx  of  brafs.  For  yellow,  tartar 
and  manganefe.  And  for  violet-colour- 
ed enamel,  manganefe  with  thrice  calcin- 
ed brafs. 

In  making  thefe  enamels,  the  following 
general  cautions  are  necelfary  to  be  ob- 
lerved.  i.  That  the  pots  mull  be  glaz- 
ed with  white  glafs,  and  mult  be  fuch 
as  will  bear  the  fire.  2.  That  the  matter 
of  enamels  mull  be  very  nicely  mixed 
with  the  colours.  3.  When  the  enamel 
is  good,  and  the  colour  well  incorpo- 
rated, it  muft  be  taken  from  the  fire  with 
a pair  of  tongs.  4.  The  general  way 
of  making  the  coloured  enamels  is  this: 
powder,  fift,  and  grind  all  the  colours 
very  nicely,  and  firll  mix  them  with 
one  another,  and  then  with  the  common 
matter  of  enamels ; then  fet  them  in  pots' 
in  a furnace,  and  when  they  are  well 
mixed  and  incorporated,  call  them  into 
water  ; and  when  dry,  fet  them  in  a fur- 
nace again  to  melt;  and  when  inelteil, 
take  a proof  of  it.  If  too  deep-coloured, 
add  more  of  the  common  matter  of  ena- 
mels ; and  if  too  pale,  add  more  of  the 
colours. 

Enamels  are  ufed  either  in  counterfeiting 
or  imitating  precious  Hones,  in  painting 
in  enamel,  or  by  enamellcis,  jewellers, 
and  goldfmiths,  in  gold,  filversand  other 
metals.  The  two  firll  kinds  are  ufually 
prepared  by  the  workmen  themfelves, 
who  are  employed  in  thefe  arts.  That 
ufed  by  jewellers,  is  brought  to  us 

chiefly  from  Venice  or  Holland,  in  little 
cakes  of  different  fizes,  commonly  about 
four  inches  diameter,  hijviug  the  mstk  at 
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,1  -maker  ftruck  upon  it  with  a puncheon. 

It  pays  the  pounU  i s.  7tSN-  o"  ‘'"P'”'- 
tation,  and  draws  back  I s.  Srlz^- 

, therateof4''.  , . 

enamelling,  the  art  of  laying  ena. 
mel  upon  metals,  as  gold,  filver,  copper, 
Sfr.  and  of  melting  it  at  the  fire,  or  of 
making  divers  curious  woiks  in  it  at  a 
lamp.  It  fignifies  alio  to  paint  in  enamel, 

<ri:e  mlhod  of  painting  in  enamel.  This 
'is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or  filver, 
and  moft  commonly  ofcopper,  enamelled 
with  the  white  enamel;  whereon  they 
paint  with  colours  which  are  melted  in 
the  fire,  where  they  take  a brightnefs 
and  lullre  like  that  of  glafs.  This 
painting  is  the  molt  priaed  of  all  for  its 
peculiar  brightnefs  and  vivacity,  which 
is  very  perraanenf,  the  force  of  its  co- 
lours not  being  effaced  or  fullied  with 
time,  as  in  other  painting,  and  continii- 
inv  always  as  frefii  as  when  it  came  out 
of°thc  workman’s  hands.  It  is  ufual  in 
miniature,  it  being  the  more  difficult  the 
larger  it  is,  by  reafon  of  certain  acci- 
dents it  is  liable  to  in  the  operation. 
Enamelling  fliould  only  be  praflifed  on 
plales  of  gold,  the  other  metals  being 
lefs  pure  : copper,  for  inftance,  fcales 
with  the  application,  and  yields  fumes  ; 
and  filver  turns  the  yellows  white.  Nor 
mull  the  plate  be  made  flat ; for  in  Inch 
cale,  the  enamel  cracks ; to  avoid  which, 
they  iifually  forge  them  a little  round  or 
oval,  and  not  too  thick.  The  plate  be- 
ing well  and  evenly  forged,  they  ufually 
bevinthe  operation  by  laying  on  a couch 
of°while  enamel  (as  we  obferved  above) 
on  both  Tides,  which  prevents  the  metal 
from  fwelling  and  . bliltering  ; and  this 
firft  lay  ferves  for  the  ground  of  all  the 
other  colours.  The  plate  being  thus  pre- 
pared, they  begin  at  firft  by  drawing  out 
eitahly  the  fubjedl  to  be  painted  with  rtd 
vitriol,  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike,  marking 
all  parts  ol  the  defign  very  lightly  with 
a fmail  pencil.  Alter  this,  the  colours 
(which  are  to  be  before  ground  with 
water  in  a mortar  of  agate  extremely 
fine,  and  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike  fonie- 
what  thick)  are  to  he  laid  on,  oblerving 
the  mixtures  and  colours  that  agree  ro 
the  different  parts  of  the  fubjtil ; for 
which  it  is  neceffary  to  unJerftand  paint- 
ing in  miniature.  But  here  the  work- 
man mult  he  very  cautious  of  the  good 
or  bad  qualities  cf  the  oil  of  fpike  he  em- 
ploys to  mix  his  colours  with,  for  it  is  ve- 
ry iubjtfl  to  adulterations.  See  Oil, 
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Great  care  mull  likewife  be  taken,  that 
the  lead  dull  imaginable  come  not  to 
your  colours  whUe  you  are  either  paint- 
ing or  grinding  them  ; for  the  lead  i'peck, 
when  it  is  worked  up  with  it,  and  when 
the  work  comes  to  be  put  into  the  rever- 
beratory to  be  red  hot,  will  leave  a hole, 
and  fo  deface  the  w'ork. 

When  the  colours  are  all  laid,  the  pa'nt- 
ing  mull  be  gently  dried  over  a flew  fire 
to  evaporate  the  oil,  and  the  colours  af- 
terwards melted  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  enamel,  making  the  plate  red  hot  in 
a fire,  like  what  the  enamellers  tile.  Af- 
terwards that  part  of  the  painting  mud 
be  pafi'ed  over  again  which  the  fire  hath 
any  thingeffaced,  ftrengthening  the  fiiades 
and  colours,  and  committing  it  again  to 
■ the  fire,  obferving  the  fame  method  as 
before,  which  is  to  be  repeated  till  the 
work  is  finilhed. 

Method  ofEiN  a melltno  by  the  lamp.  Moft 
enamelled  works  are  wrought  at  the  fire 
of  a lamp,  in  which,  inllead  of  oil,  they 
put  melted  horle-greafe,  which  they  call 
caballine  oil.  The  lamp,  which  is  of 
copper  or  white  iron,  confifts  of  two 
pieces,  in  one  of  which  is  a kind  of  oval 
plate,  fix  inches  long,  and  two  high,  in 
which  they  put  the  oil  and  the  cotton.  The 
other  part,  called  the  box,  in  which  the 
lamp  is  inclofed,  ferves  only  to  receive 
(he  oil  which  boils  over  by  the  force  of 
the  fire.  This  lamp,  or  where  feveral 
artifts  work  together,  two  or  three  mare 
lamps  are  placed  on  a table  of  proper 
heighth.  Under  the  table,  about  ihe 
middle  of  its  height,  is  a double  pair  of 
organ-bellows,  which  one  of  the  work- 
men moves  up  and  down  with  his  foot, 
to  quicken  the  flame  of  the  lamps,  which 
are  by  this  means  excited  to  an  incredible 
degree  of  vehemence.  Grooves  made 
with  a gauge  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
table,  and  covered  with  parchment,  con- 
vey the  wind  of  the  bellows  lo  a pipe  of 
glafs  before  each  lamp ; and  that  the  en- 
amellers may  not  be  incommoded  with 
the  heat  of  the  lamp,  eveiy  pipe  is  cover- 
ed at  fix  inches  diftance  with  a litile  tin 
plate,  fixed  into  ihe  table  by  a wooden 
handle.  When  the  works  do  not  require 
a lung  hlaft,  they  only  ul'e  a glafs-pipe, 
into  which  they  blow  with  their  mouth. 

It  is  incredible  to  what  a degree  of  fine- 
nefs  and  delicacv  the  threads  of  enamel 
may  he  drawn  at  the  lamp.  Tliofe  which 
are  ufed  in  making  falfe  tufts  of  feathers 
arc  fo  fine,  that  they  may  he  wound  on 
die  reel  like  filk  or  thread.  The  fi6li- 
6 X a tioua 
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tioiis  Jets  of  all  colours,  ufetl  in  embroi- 
deries, are  alfo  made  of  enamel  ; and 
that  with  fo  much  art,  that  every  fmall 
piece  hath  its  hole  to  paf's  the  thread 
through  wherewith  it  is  fewed,  Thefe 
holes  are  made  by  blowing  them  into 
long  pieces,  which  they  afterwards  cut 
with  a proper  tool. 

It  is  feldom  that  the  Venetian  or  dutch 
enamels  are  ufed  alone;  they  commonly 
melt  them  in  an  iron-ladle,  with  an  equal 
part  glaf?  or  cryltal ; and  when  the  two' 
matters  are  in  perfeft  fulion,  they  draw 

^ it  out  into  threads  of  diffeient  fizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  woik.  They 
take  it  out  of  the  ladle  while  liquid, 
with  two  pieces  of  broken  tobacco  pipes, 
which  they  extend  from  each  other  st 
Erm’s  length.  If  the  thread  is  required 
ftiil  longer,  then  another  workman  holds 
pne  end,  and  continues  to  draw  it  out, 
while  the  firft  holds  the  enamel  to  the 
flame.  Thofe  threads,  when  cold,  are 
cut  into  what  lengths  theworkman  thinks 
fit;  but  commonly  from  ten  to  eleven 
inches  ; and  as  they  are  all  round,  if  they 
are  required  to  be  flat,  they  mufl;  be  drawn 
through  a pair  of  pincers  while  yet  hot. 
They  have  alfo  another  iron-inftrnment 
in  form  of  pincers,  to  draw  out  the  en- 
amel by  the  lamp  when  it  is  to  be  work- 
ed or  difpofed  in  figures.  Laftly,  they 
have  glafs-tubes  of  various  fizes,. feiving 
to  blow  the  enamel  into  various  figures, 
and  preferve  the  necefl'ary  vacancies  there- 
in ; as  alfo  to  fpare  the  ftuff  and  form 
the  contours.  When  the  enameller  is  at 
work,  he  fits  before  his  lamp  with  his 
foot  on  the  ftep  that  moves  on  the  bel- 
Jows,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the 
work  to  be  enamelled,  or  the  brafs  or 
iron-wires  the  figures  are  to  he  formed 
on,  he  direfis  with  his  right  the  enamel 
threa'd,  which  he  holds  to  the  flame  with 
fL  management  and  patience  equally  fur- 
prifiiig.  There  are  few  things  they  can- 
pot  make  or  reprefent  with  enamel  ; and 
|bme  figures  are  as  well  finiihed,  as  if 
done  by  the  moft  fkilful  carvers. 

ENARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a fpecies 
pf  diarthrolis.  See  Diarthrosis. 

ENC.ffiNIA,  the  name  of  three  feveral 
feafts  celebrated  by  the  Jews  in  memory 
of  the  dedication,  cr  rather  purification, 
pf  the  temple,  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  So- 
iomop,  and  Zorababel. 

This  term  is  likewife  ufed  in  church- 
fiiftory  for  the  dedicafipn  of  chriftiap 
^h'urchesj 
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ENCAMPMENT,  the  pitching  ofacapip- 
See  the  article  Camp. 

ENCANTHIS,  in  furgery,  a ttihcrclegiiC. 
ing  either  from  the  caiuncula  lachry- 
malis,  or  from  the  adjacent  red  'fkin,  in 
the  great  canthus,  or  angle  of  the  eye, 
fometimes  fo  large,  as  fo  obftruft  not  on- 
ly the  pnnfta  1-ichrymalia,  but  alfo  pm-t 
of  the  fight,  or  pupil  iifelf.  See  Eye, 

In  this  diforder,  the  tear.s  continually  inn 
clown  the  cheek,  which  greatly  defonns 
the  eye  and  face. 

It  is'  of  two  kinds,  w/s:.  mild,  without 
hardncfs  or  pain ; or  malignant,  which  is 
livid  and  very  painful.  The  mild  kind 
is  to  be  treated  firft  by  fcarifying,  and 
afterwards  applying  efcharotic  or  cauftic 
medicines ; and  if  this  proves  infuflici- 
ent,  the  tumour  may  be  touched,  hut  with 
great  caution,  with  lapis  infernalis;  and 
to  divert  the  humours  from  the  eye,  iffues 
and  fetons,  with  phlebotomy  and  cool- 
ing purges,  are  proper.  If  all  thefe  fail, 
the  furgeon  is  to  extirpate  the  tumour; 
in  which  cafe,  it  is  better  to  leave  part 
of  the  morbid  tubercle,  than  cut  off  any 
■part  of  the  lachrymal  caruncle,  as  tlie 
remains  of  it  may  be  afterwards  cleared 
away  by  efcharotics.  After  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  proper  to  apply  deterging  and 
healing  medicines,  or  a collyritim  of 
lapis  lutias,  myrrh,  &c.  till  the  wound  is 
healed. 

As  to  tile  malignant  encanthis,  inclining 
to  he  cancerous,  it  is  generally  better  to 
let  it  alone,  and  to  mitigate  its  uneafinel's 
with  cooling  and  lenient  collyria,  rather 
than  exafperale  it  by  the  operation,  or  by 
efcharotic  medicines. 

ENCAUSTICE  and  ENCAtJSTUM,  the 
fame  with  enamelling  and  enamel.  See 
Enamelling  and  Enamel. 

ENCEINTE,  in  fortification,  is  the  wall 
or  rampart  which  furroiindsaplacc,fome- 
fimes  compofed  of  baftions  orcuitains, 
either  faced  or  lined  with  brick  or  ftonc, 
or  only  made  of  earth.  The  enceinte  is 
fometimes  oniy  flanked  by  round  or  fquare 
towers,  which  is  called  a roman  wall. 

ENCEPHALI,  in  medicine,  worms  gene- 
rated in  the  head,  where  they  caufe  fa 
great  a pain,  as  fometimes  to  occafion 
diftraflion. 

The  encephali  are  very  rare,  but  there 
are  feme  difeafes  wherein  they  fwarm  ; 
from  whence  we  are  told  peftilential  fe- 
vers have  wholly  arifen.  Upon  the  dif- 
feflion  of  one  who  died  of  this  fever,  a 
little;  Ihort,  red  worm  was  found  In  th? 
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head,  which  malmfey  wine,  . wherein 
Jioi  fe-radilli  had  been  boiled,  could  only 
deftroy.  Thia  medicine  was  afterwards 
tried  on  the  fick,  moft  of  whom  it  cured. 
The  like  worms  have  alfo  been  taken  out 
by  trepanning,  and  the  patient  cured. 
Thofe  worms  that  generate  in  the  nofe, 
ears,  and  teeth,  are  alfo  called  encephali. 
35NCEPPE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  fettered, 
chained,  or  girt  about  the  middle,  as  is 
ufiial  will)' monkeys. 

enchanter,  a perfon  fuppofed  to  prac- 
tife  enchantment,  or  falcination.  See 
Fascination,  Witchcraft,  &c. 
Enchanter’s  nightshade,  in  botany. 

See  the  article  Circ^a. 
enchasing,  Inchasing,  or  Chas- 
ING;  the  art  of  enriching  and  beautify- 
ing gold,  filver,  and  other  metal-work, 
by  fome  defign,  or  figures  reprefentecl 
thereon,  in  low  relievo.  See  the  ai  tides 
Relievo  and  Sculpture. 

Enchafing  is  prafilifed  only  on  hollow 
thin  works,  as  watch-cafes,  cane-heads, 
tweezer  cafes,  or  the  like.  It  is  perform- 
ed by  pundiing  or  driving  out  the  metal, 
to  form  the  figure,  from  within  fide,  fo 
as  to  Hand  cut  prominent  from  the  plane 
or  furface  of  the  metal.  In  order  to  this, 
they  provide  a number  of  fine  fteel- 
blocks,  or  pnnchions,  of  divers  fize.s  ; and 
the  defigb  being  drawn  on  the  furface  of 
the  metal,  they  apply  the  infide  upon  the 
heads  or  tops  of  thefe  blocks,  direfliy 
under  the  lines  or  parts  of  the  figures  ; . 
then,  with  a fine  hammer,  ftriking  on  the 
metal,  fnftaineU  by  the  block,  the  metal 
yields,  and  the  block  makes  an  inden- 
ture, or  cavity,  on  the  infide,  correfpond- 
ing  to  vvliich  there  is  a preminence  on  the 
oulfjde,  which  is  to  flaiid  for  that  part  of 
the  figure. 

Thus  the  workman  proceeds  to  chafe  and 
finifli  all  the  parts  by  (iicccffive  applica- 
tion of  the-block  and  hammer,  to  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  defign.  And  it  is 
wonderlul  to  confider  wuh  what  beauty 
and  juftnefs,  by  this  fimpla  piece  of  me- 
chanifin,  the  artifts  in  this  kind  will  re- 
prelant  foliages,  grotefques,  animals,  hif- 
tories,  fefc. 

ENCHELYS,  the  BEL,  in  ich- 

thyology. See  the  article  Eel.  Hence 

ENCHELIDES  is  ufed  to  denote  the  ca- 
pillary eels,  difeovered  by  the  help  of 
raicrufeopes  in  pepper-watter,  and  the 
like.  They  are  a.  genus  of  that  clafs  of 
animalcules,  called  gymnia,  have  no  vi- 
able limbs  or  tails,  and  are  of  a cylin- 


dric  figure  ; they  are  only  vifible  by  the 
help  of  very  powerful  glalTes. 

ENCLAVE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  a thing’s 
being  let  into  another,  efpecially  when  the 
piece,  fo  let  in,  is  fquare. 

enclitic  A,  in  grammar,  particles 
which  are  ib  clofely  united  with  other 
words,  as  to  feem  part  of  them,  as  in 
•virumgiie,  &c. 

There  are' three  enclitic  particles  in  lalin, 
viz,  gue,  tie,  ‘ve  : but  tliere  are  a great 
many  in  the  greek,  as  re,  t£,  uu,  fj.H,  s-e, 
ect  ‘ 

ENCRASICHOLUS,  or  Engraulis, 
the  Anchovy,  in  ichthyology.  See 
the  article  Anchovy. 

ENCRATITES,  eiicratUis,  in  church, 
hiftory,  heretics  who  appeared  towards 
the  end  of  the  fecond  century  : they  were 
called  encratites,  or  cominentes,  becaule 
they  gloried  in  abftaining  fronr  marriage, 
and  the  ufe  of  wine  and  animal  food. 
Their  chaftity,  however,,  was  a little 
fufpedled,  on  account  of  their  ufing  all 
forts  of  means  to  draw  women  into  their 
fefi,  and  always  keeping  company  with 
them. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  svavAi.cweiJsia,  in  li- 
terary hiftory,  the  fame  with  cyclopaedia. 
See  CycLOp.T;DiA  and  Diction.ary. 

ENCYSTED  tumour.  See  the  articles 
Tumour  and  Cyst. 

END  FOR  END,  in  the  fea-Iauguage,  is 
faid  of  a rope  that  has  run  quite  out  of 
the  block,  wherein  it  was  reeved. 

ENDEC  AG  ON,  in  geometry,  the  fame 
with  hendecagon.  See  Hendecagon. 

ENDEMIC,  or  Endemical  diseases, 
thofe  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  piiticu- 
lar  countries  are  fuhjefil  more  than  others, 
on  account  of  the  air,  water,  fiiuation, 
and  manner  of  living.  See  the  aiticle 
Disease. 

It  has  been  always  obferved,  that  people 
of  particular  countries  were  peculiarly 
fubjefl  to  particular  difeafes,  which  are 
owing  to  their  manner  of  living,  or  to 
the  air  and  elrinvia  of  the  earth  and  water. 
Hoffman  has  made  curious  obfervations 
on  difeafes  oL this  kind  : heohl'erves,  that 
the  Laplanders  have  often  diftempers  of 
the  eyes,  which  is  owing  to  their  living 
in  fmoke,  or  being  blinded  wiih  the 
fnow  ; that  pieurifies  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  are  alfo  very  frequent  3- 
mong  them;  and  that  the  fmall  pox 
often  rages- there  with  great- violence  : he 
obierves  alfo,  that  fwellings  o#  the  throat 
havealway?  been  common  to  the  inhabi. 

tants 
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{nnts  of  mountainous  countries  ; and  the 
old  roman  authors  fay.  Who  wonders  at 
a fwclled  throat  in  the  Alps  ? the  people 
of  Carinthia,  Styiia,  the  Hartz-foreft, 
Tranfylvania,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cronftrad,  he  obferves,  are  all  fubjeft  to 
this  dileafe,  from  the  lame  caufe ; and  it 
‘feeras  that  thefe  ftrunious  fwellings  are 
owing  to  the  water  which  they  drink, 
and  which,  in  mountainous  places,  is 
ufually  very  much  impregnated  with  fpar- 
ry.  or  ftdny  particles.  The  French  are 
peculiarly  troubled  with  fevers^  with 
Worms,  and  with  hydroceles,  and  farco- 
Celes  ; and  all  thelb  diforders  feem  to  he 
owing  originally  totheir  eating  very  large 
quantities  of  chefnuts.  The  people  of  our 
own  nation  are  peculiarly  afflifted  with 
hoarfenefl'es,  catarrhs,  coughs,  dyftnte- 
ries,  and  confumptions  ; the  women  with 
the  fluor  albus,  or  whites  j and  the  chil- 
dren with  a difeafe  fcarce  known  elle- 
where,  which  we  call  the  rickets.  In 
different  parts  of  Italy,  clifierent  difeafes 
reign  : at  Naples  the  venereal  difeale  is 
more  common  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world:  at  Venice,  people  are  pecu- 
liaTly  fubjeft  to  the  bleeding  piles.  At 
Rome,  tertian  agues  and  lethargic  diftem- 
pers  are  moft  known:  in  Tufcany,  "the 
epilepfy : in  Apulia,  burning  fevers,  pleu- 
rifies,  and  that  fort  of  madnefs  which  is 
attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
and  which,  it  is  faid,  is  only  cured  by 
mufic.  In  Spain,  apoplexies  are  com- 
mon, as  alfo  melancholy,  hypochondria- 
cal complaints,  and  bleeding  piles.  The 
Dutch  are  peculiarly  fubjeil  to  'the  fcur- 
and  the  Hone  in  the  kidneys/  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Pomerania,  and  Livonia 
are  all  terribly  afHiSled  with  the  Icurvy. 
The  Ruffians  and  Tartars  are  afflifted 
with  ulcers  made  by  the  cold,  of  the  fame 
nature  wiih  what  we  call  chilblanes  : and 
in  Poland  and  Lithuania  there  reigns  a 
peculiar  difeale,  called  the  plica  polonica, 
fo  terribly  painful  and  offenhve,  that 
fcarce  any  thing  can  be  worfe.  The  peo- 
pie  of  Hungary  are  very  fuhjeft  to  the 
gout  and  rlieumatirm  ; they  are  more  in- 
fefted  with  lice  and  fleas  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world ; and  they  have  a pe- 
culiar difeafe,  which  they  call  cremor. 
The  Germans,  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  are  fubjeft  to  different  reigning 
difeafes  : in  Weftphalia  they  have  the  pe- 
ripneumonies  and  the  itch:  in  Silefia, 
Franconia,  Auftria,  Sfc.  they  are  fubjecl 
to  fevers  of  the  burning  kind,  to  hsemor- 
rhages,  to  the  gout,  inflammations,  and 
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confumptions.  In  Conftantinople  the 
plague  always  rages.  And  in  the  Weft. 
, Indian  iflands,  malignant  fevers,  and  the 
msft  terrible  colics  are  freqnent. 
ENDIVE,  endima,  in  botany,  (gc.  the 
broad-leaved  fuccory.  See  Ciciiorium, 
Marligli  defcribes  a plant,  which  he  calls 
fea- endive,  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
common  garden-endive. 

ENDORSE,  in  heraldry, an  ordinary,  con. 
taining  the  eighth  part  of  a pale,  which 
Leigh  fays  is  only  ufed  when  a pale  is 
between  two  of  them. 

ENDORSED,  endorfe,  in  heraldry,  is  faid 
of  things  borne  back  to  back,  mote  ufu- 
ally called  adolfe.  See  Adosse'. 
ENDORSEMENT,  or  Indorsement, 
in  law.  See  Indorsement. 
ENDOWMENT,  in  law,  denotes  the 
fettling  a dower  on'  a woman ; though 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  figuratively,  for  fet- 
tling a provifion  upon  a parfon,  on  the 
building  of  a church  j or  the  levering  a 
fufficient  portion  of  tithes  for  a vicar 
when  the  benefice  is  appropriated, 
ENEMA,  in  medicine,  the  faifie  with  cly. 

fter.  See  the  article  Clyster- 
enemy,  in  law,  an  alien  or  foreigner, 
who  publicly  invades  the  kingdom. 
Whether  enemies  come  into  the  realm  hy 
themfelves,  or  in  company  with  englilh 
tfaitors,  they  are  only  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  martial  law,  and  not  puniflied 
as  traitors  : yet  where  a fubjeft  of  a fo- 
reign nation,  who  lives  here  under  the 
king’s  protefilion,  takes  up  arms  againft 
the  government,  he  lhali  be  punifhed  as 
a traitor. 

ENERGUMENS,  in  church-hiftory,  per- 
fons  fuppofed  to  be  poU'efled  by  the  devil, 
concerning  whom  there  were  many  regu- 
lations among  the  primitive  chriftians. 
They  were  denied  baptifm,  and  the  eu- 
charift;  at  lealt,  this  was  the  praflice  of 
fome  churches : and  though  they  were 
under  the  care  of  exorcifts,  yet  it  was 
thought  a becoming  a£f  of  charity  to  let 
them  have  the  public  prayers  of  the 
church,  at  which  they  were  permitted  to 
be  prefent.  See  the  article  Exorcism, 
ENERGY,  Evsffsitt,  a term  of  greek  origin, 
fignifying  the  power,  virtue,  or  efficacy 
of  a thing.  It  is  allb  ufed,  figuratively, 
to  denote  emphafis  of  fpeech.  See  the 
article  Emphasis, 

ENFANS  pERDus,  the  fame  with  for- 
lorn  hope.  See  the  article  Forlorn. 
ENFILADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  trenches,  or  other  places, 

' which  may  be  fcotired  by  the  enemy’s 

Ihot, 
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(hot,  along  *heir  whole  length.  In  con- 
ducting tile  approaches  at  a liege,  care 
mult  be  taken  that  the  trenches  be  not  en- 
filaded from  any  work  of  the  place.  See 
the  article  Trenches. 

enfranchisement,  in  law,  the  in- 
corporating a perfon  into  any  fociety  or 
body  politic  : thos,  where  any  perfon  is 
enfranchifed,  or  made  free,  of  any  city, 
borough,  or  company,  he  is  faid  to  have 
a freehold  therein  during  life  ; and  can- 
not, for  barely  endeavouring  any  thing 
againlt  the  corporation,  forfeit  the  fame. 
Naturalization  is  alfo  another  kind  of  en- 
franchifement,  See  Naturalization. 

ENGASTRIMYTHI,  in  pagan  theology, 
the  pythians,  or  prieftelfes  of  Afollo, 
who  delivered  oracles  from  within,  with- 
out any  adlion  of  the  mouth  or  lips. 
See  the  article  Pythia. 

The  aiitient  pbilofophers,  &c.  are  divid- 
ed upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  engaftrimythi. 
Hippocrates  mentions  it  as  a difeale. 
Olliers  will  have  it  a kind  of  divination. 
Others  attribute  it  to  the  operation  or 
polfeinon  of  an  evil  fpirit.  And  others  to 
art  and  mechanifm.  M.  Schottus  main- 
tains that  the  engaftrimythi  of  the  antients 
were  poets,  who,  when  the  prielts  could 
not  fpeak,  fupplied  the  defect  by  explain- 
ing in  verfe  what  Apollo  dictated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  bafon  on  the  facred  tripod, 

ENGENDERING,  a term  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  act  of  producing  or  forming  any 
thing:  thus  meteors  are  faid  to  be  en- 
gendered in  the  middle  region  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  worms  in  the  belly.  See 
the  articles  Generation,  Meteor, 
Worm,  ©’c. 

ENGERS,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Germany,  fituated  on  the 
river  Rhine,  about  feven  miles  north  of 
Cohlsriz. 

ENGHIEN,  a city  of  Hainault,  about  four- 
teen miles  I’outh-weft  of  RrufiVls. 

ENGINA,  an  illand  on  the  north  eaft  of 
the  Morea,  about  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Co- 
rinth. 

ENGINE,  in  mechanics,  is  a compound 
machine,  made  of  one  or  more  mechani- 
cal powers,  as  levers,  pullies,  lcrews,{sfc. 
in  order  to  raife,caft,  or  fuftain  any  weight, 
or  produce  any.  dfect  which  could  not  be 
ealliy  eft'ectcd  oilicrwife. 

Engines  are  extremely  numerous  ; fome 
vfed  in  war,  as  the  battering-ram,  bal- 
lilta,  waggons,  chariots,  &c.  others  in 
trade  and  maniifactnres,  as  cranes,  mills, 
prefie,-,  fife,  others  to  meafure  time,  as 

' clocks,  watches,  fife,  and  others  for  the 
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illuftration  of  fome  branch  of  fcience,  aa 
the  orrery,  cometarinm,  and  the  like. 
See  Batfering-llAM,  Ballista,  fife. 

In  general  we  may  oblerve,  concerning 
engines,  that  they  confift  of  one,  two, 
or  more  of  the  fimple  powers  vaiioufly 
combined  together  ; that  in  moft  of  them 
the  axis  in  peritrochio,  the  lever,  and  the 
ferew  are  the  conftituent  parts  ; that  in 
all  a certain  power  is  applied  to  produce 
an  effefl  of  much  greater  moment  5 and 
that  the  greateft  eft’efl,  or  perfeftion,  is 
when  it  is  let  to  work  with  four  ninths  of 
that  charge  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
power,  or  will  hut  juft  keep  the  machine 
in  equilibrio.  See  the  articles  Maximum 
and  Mechanics,. 

In  all  machines,  the  power  will  juft  fuf- 
tain the  weight,  when  they  are  in  the  in- 
verfe  ratio  ot  their  diftances  from  the  cen- 
ter of  motion.  See  the  articles  Power. 
and  EquiLiBRiUM. 

It  being  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  di- 
minifli  the  ffiftion  of  engines,  feveral 
contrivances  have  been  invented  for  this 
purpofe.  See  the  article  Friction, 
’Ehv.ihs  for  extingmjhing fires,  a machine 
for  railing  a confiderable  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, in  one  continued  ftream,  for  the  ex- 
tinguilhing  accidental  fires. 

The  heft  engine  of  this  kind  is  tbst  of 
Mr.  Newfliam,  an  engine-maker  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  fo  contrived  that  part  of 
the  men  who  work  it  e.xert  the.ir  ftrength 
by  treading,  the  very  bell  way  of  work- 
ing fuch  engines  ; the  whole  weight  of 
the  body  being  fucceftlvely  thrown  on 
the  force  of  the  pumps,  and  even  .part 
of  a man’s  ftrength  maybe  added  to  the 
weight,  by  means  of  horizontal  pieces, 
to  which  he  may  apply  his  hands  when 
treading.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  with 
the  fame  number  of  mejj,  his  engine  will 
throw  w'ater  farther,  higher,  and  in 
greater  quantities  than  any  engines  of 
the  fame  fize,  hitherto  contrived.  See  a 
peri'peftive  view  of  the  whole  engine, 
ready  for  working,  in  plate  LXXXIX, 
n°  1. 

The  nature  and  effefl  of  this  engine  will 
be  ealily  underftood  from  a perpendicular 
fcEtion  of  it  repre''en;ed  ibid.  n°  2.  The 
water  is  raifed  by  the  prelTure  of  the  at- 
mofphcre,  by  the  force  of  the  piftons, 
an.l  by  tlie  fpring  of  condenfed  air,  in  tlie 
following  manner  i thus,  when  the  piftpn 
R.  is  raifed,  3 vacuum  would  he  made  in 
the  barrel  TV,  did  not  thp  water  foHpva 
it  from  the  inferior  canal  L M (through 
the  valve  JH)  which  rifes  thfqpgh  th? 
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glafs  tune  E F,  immerled  m the  water  of 
a veflei,  by  the  prefrure  of  the  atniofphere 
on  (he  furface  thereof.  By  the  depretfion 
of  the  pifton  R,  the  water  in  the  barrel 
TV  is  forced  through  the  fuperior  canal 
ON,  to  enter  by  the  valve  I,  into  the 
air-velTel  a be  d\  and  the  like 'being  done 
alternately  by  the  other  barrel  W X,  and 
its  pilton  S,  the  air-velfel  is  by  this  means 
continually  filling  with  water,  which 
greatly  compieffes  the  air  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  in  the  velfel,  and  there- 
by proportionably  augments  its  fpring, 
which  is  at  length  fo  far  increafed,  as  to 
re-a£l:  with  great  force  on  the  furface  YZ 
of  the  fubjacent  water  ; which  afeending 
through  tlie  fmall  tube  e f,  to  the  ttop- 
cock  eg,  is  there,  upon  turning  the  cork 
p,  fuffered  to  pals  through  a pipe  h,  fix- 
ed to  a ball  and  locket,  from  the  orifice 
of  which  it  ilfues  with  a great  velocity,  to 
a very  great  height  or  diftance,  in  a finall 
continued  dream,  direfled  every  way,  or 
to  any  particular  place,  by  means  of  the 
ball  and  I'ockct. 

The  greated  artifice  of  this  engine  is  its 
contrivance  to  produce  a continued  dream, 
which  is  done  by  compreflion,  and  the 
confequent  increafed  eladicity  of  the  air 
in  the  barrel  abed,  called  the  air-velTel. 
See  the  article  Air. 

When,  therefore,  the  air-velTel  is  half 
filled  with  water,  and  the  air  thereby 
compreffed  into  half  its  fird  fpace,  its 
fpring  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  preflure 
of  the  atmofphere  j fo  that,  on  turning  the 
ftop-cock  p,  the  air  within  preffing  on 
the  fubjacent  water  with  twice  the  force 
it  meets  with  from  the  external  air  in  the 
pipe  ef,  will  caufe  the  water  to  fpout  out 
of  the  engine  to  the  height  of  31  or  33 
feet,  if  the  friction  be  not  too  great. 
When  the  air-velfel  is  i full  of  water, 
the  fpace  which  the  air  takes  up  is  only  i 
of  its  fird  fpace  ; whence  its  fpring  being 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  common 
air,  it  will  project  the  water  with  twice 
the  force  of  the  atmofphere,  or  throw  it 
to  the  height  of  64.  dr  65  feet.  In  the 
fame  manner,  when  the  air-velfel  is  f 
full  of  water,  the  air  will  projefl  it  to  the 
height  of  96  or  99  feet ; and  when  full 
of  water,  to  the  height  of  132  feet. 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  calculate  the  different 
heights  to  which  the  water  will  rife,  as 
in  the  following  table. 


Height 

of  the 
water. 

, Height  of 

the  com- 
preffed air. 

Proportion 
of  the  air'b 
fpring. 

•S 

IE -S  S.'S 

i 

2 

33f^ 

T 

3 

A 

1 

3 

66 

T 

4 

4 

99 

T 

S 

132 

6 

-ff 

r 

6 

16; 

y 

T 

1 

7 

8 

198 

§ 

b 

2 7 1 

s 

1 

9 

y 

9 

2'4 

I'D 

To 

to 

297 

As  the  air-velfel  is  the  caufe  of  the  conti- 
nued  dream,  we  may  naturally  infer,  that 
if  fuch  an  air-velfel  were  adapted  to  the 
common  houfe-pump,  it  would  beconiea 
ufeful  engine  for  extinguifliing  accidental 
fires.  Now  this  may  be  effected  in  thefol. 
lowing  or  Ibme  other  analogous  manner! 
let  A BCD  (ibid.  n°  3.)  be  the  barre! 
of  the  pump,  P H the  rod  and  piflon, 
C W the  pipe  going  down  to  the  water 
of  the  well  at  W.  Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  barrel  is  a diort  tube  by 
which  the  air-vedel  F E is  fixed  tu,  ’and 
communicates  with,  the  barrel  of  the 
pump.  A M N L is  a collar  of  leather,'fo 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  barrel,  ami  adapted 
to  the  rod,  that  it  may  move  freely  in  the 
leathers,  without  permitting  the  air  to 
pafs  in  or  out  between.  The  nozzle  or 
fpout  D,  has  4 dop-cock  S,  to  let  out 
or  keep  in  the  water  at  pleafure.  Qjs  a 
piece  fere  wed  on,  to  direct  the  dream,  by 
a fmall  leather- pipe  at  the  end.  When  the 
pidon  is  raifed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pump-barrel,  the  water  above  will  be 
forced  into  the  air-veffel,  and  there  com* 
prefs  the  air  ; it  will  alfo  coniprefs  the  ait 
on  the  top  of  the  barrel,  for  the  water 
will  not  be  higher  than  the  fpout  D at 
fird,  when  the  , dop-cock  is  Ihut;  but 
afterwards,  as  the  air  is  confined,  it  will 
be  compreded  at  top,  the  water  rifing  to 
I.  Thi’s  compreffed  air,  in  each  place, 
will  act  Upon  the  water  by  its  fpring, 
and,  upon  turning  the  dop-cock,  will 
force  it  out  in  a continued  dream  thro’ 
the  pips  at  and  that  with  a greater 
or  leffer  degree  of  force,  as  occafion  re* 
quires,  that  Being  abfolutely  in  the  power 
of  the  perfon  working  the  pump. 
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i’/feEsr.INE,  one  contiived  for  driving 
piles,  whereof  there  are  feveral  kinds. 

See  the  article  PiiiE.  . • 

, rfiie  moft  common  and  iimple  engine  or 
this  kind,  as  reprefented  in  plate  XC.  fig. 

I.  n°  I.  confifts  of  the  cill  KI,  and  the 
frame  FL,  on  which  are  fixed  the  up- 
right pieces  L H and  L G,  fuppprted  by 
the  fide  braces,  C,  C,  and  the  hind  brace 
FE  (which  has  pins  on  it  to  make  it 
Jerve  as  a ladder)  and  held  together  by  a 
fquare  collar  ED.  The  rammer  A,  be- 
ing a very  heavy  piece  of  wood,  or  iron. 
Hides  tip  and  down  between  the  cheeks 
or  upright  pieces  L H,  L G,  and  is  drawn 
np  by  means  of  its  hook  B,  with  two 
ropes  H O,  G O,  having  each  five  fmaller 
ropes  with  handles  at  N,  N,  for.  ten  meif 
to  pull  up  the  rammer  to  a certain  height 
(the  great  ropes  running  over  two  pullies 
or  rollers  on  the  iron-pin  H G)  and  then 
let  it  fall  again  all  at  once  upon  the  head 
of  the  pile  at  M,  to  drive  it  into  the 
ground.  Now,  fuppofe  the  rammer  A, 
weighs  500  tb,  and  falls  the  height  of  one 
loot,  it  will  fall  that  height  in  a quarter 
ofafecond,  and  confequently  have  a ve- 
locity able  to  carry  it  uniformly  a'feet  in 
[he  fame  time,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  8 
feet  in  a fecond',  at  the  very  inftant  it 
ftrikes  the  pile  M.  Therefore,  ineafur- 
ing  the  mafs  by  the  velocity,  w/K.  500X  8 
we  Ihall  have  4000  for  the  momentum  of 
the  rammer  with  fuch  a fall.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Descent.  But  if  the  rammer  be 
raifed  up  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  it 
will  fall  that  height  in  half  a fecond,  and 
have,  at  the  time  of  percuffion,  a velocity 
to  carry  it  8 feet  in  half  a fecond,  without 
any  farther  help  from  gravity,,  fo  that  we 
linift  now  multiply  16  feet  (the  prel'ent  • 
velocity,  fince  it  goes  at  the  rate  of  16 
feetin  a fecond)  by  500,  the  mafs  of  the 
rammer,  which  will  give  us  a double  mo- 
mentum, wherewith  it  will  llrike  the  pile 
in  this  laft  cafe  ; for  5ooxtfi=:8ooo.  .If 
we  confider  any  other  height  from  which 
the  rammer  falls  (for  one  may  4mploy  a 
capftan,  windlafs,  or  pullies  to  ralfe  it 
to  a very  great  height)  the  momentum 
with  which  it  ftrikes  the  pile,  will  always 
be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  height  from 
which  the  rammer  fell. 

If  a pile  is  to  be  driven  obliquely,  the  en- 
gine  muft  be  fet  fo  that  the  cheeks  may 
have  the  fame  obliquity,  and  the  blow 
. .will  dill  be  perpendicular  to  the  head  of 
. the  pile  ; but  then  the  force  .of  the  blow 
mult  not  be  eftimated  from  the  length, 
VOL.  II. 


but  from  the  height  of  the  delcent,  in 
the  manner  already  Ihewn. 
ir.  Vahue's  ENciNEyor  driving  files,  uf- 
ed  at  building  Weftminfter-bridge,-  is 
conftrufited' as  follows.  A (plate  XC. 
ii®  2.).  is  the  great  lhaft,  on  which  are  the 
great  wheel  and  driira  : B the  gneat  wheel 
with  cogs , that  turns  a trundle  bead  with, 
a fly,  to  prevent  the  horfe’s  falling  when 
the  rani  is  difcharged  C the  dium  on 
which  the  great  rope  - is  wound  5 D the 
follower  (with  a roller  at  one  corner)  iri 
which  are  contained  the  tongs,  to  take 
hold  of  the  ramj  and  are  fattened  to  the 
other  end  of  the  great  rope,  which  pafles 
over  the  pulley,  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  guides  betweeh  which  the  ram  falls  ; 
E the  inclined  planes,  which  fttve  to 
open  the  tongs,  and  difeharge  the  ram  ; 
F the  fpiral  barrel  that  is  fixed  to  the 
drum,  on  which  is  wound  a rope  with  a 
counterpoife,  to  hinder  the  follower  from 
accelerating,  when  it  falls  down  to  take 
up  the  ram  ; G the  great  bolt  which  locks 
fche  drum  to  the  great  wheel  j.H  the  fitiall 
lever,  which  has  a weight  fixed  at  one 
end,  pafles  through  the  great  fliaft  below 
the  great  wheel,  and  always,  tends  to  pufti 
the  great-  bolt  upwards,  and  lock  the 
drum  to  the  great  wheel  j I the  forcing 
bar,  which  pafles  thro’  the  hollow  axis 
of  the  great  flialt,  bears  upon  the  fmall 
lever,  and  has  near  the  upper  end  a catch  • 
by  which  the  crooked  lever  keeps  it  down  ; 
K the  great  lever,  which  prefles  down  the , 
forcing  bar,  and  difeharge's  the  great 
bolt  at  the  time  the  long  end  is  lifted  up 
by  the  follower ; L the  crooked  lever, 
one  end  of  which  has  a roller,  that  is 
prefled  upon  by  the  great  rope,  the  other 
end  bears  upon  the  catch  of  the  forcing 
bar  during  the  time  the  follower  is  de- 
feending  ; M the  fpring  that  preflfes  a- 
gainft  the  crooked  lever,  and  difeharges 
it  from  the  catch  of  the  forcing  bar  asi. 
foon  as  the  great  rope  flackens  and  gives 
liberty  to  the  fmall  lever  to  pufli  up  the 
bolt. 

By  the  horfe’s  going  round,  the  great  rope 
is  wound  about  the  drum,  and  the  ram  is 
drawn  up,  till  the  tongs  com.e  between, 
the  inclined  plaries,  where  they  are  open* 
ed,  and  the  ram  is- difcharged.  , 

Immediately  -after  the  ram  is  difcharged, 
the  roller,  which--:  is  at  one  end  of  the 
follower,  takes  hold  of  the  rope  that  is 
fallened  to -the  long  end  of  the  great  le- 
ver, and  lifts  }t  up  ; the  other  end  prefles 
down  the  forqicg  bar,  unlocks  the  drum, 
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and  tlie  follower  comes  down  by  Its  own 

vveighr. 

As  foon  as  the  follower,  touches  the  ram, 
the  great  rope  flackens,  and  the  fpring  M 
difcharges  the  crooked  lever  from  the 
catch  of  the  forcing  bar,  and  gives  liberty 
to  the  fmall  lever  to  pulh  up  the  great 

’ bolt;  and  to  lock  the  drum  to  the  great 
wheel,  and  the  ram  is  drawn  up  again  as 
before. 

a machine  to  raife  water 
by  fire,  or  rather  by  the  force  of  water 
turned  into  fteam. 

The  following  is  a defcription  of  this  en- 
gine in  its  firft  ftaie,  and  original  fim- 
plicity.  ABC  (plate  XC.  fig.  2.)  is 
a copper-veffel,  partly  filled  with  water 
to  D I,  which,  being  fgt  oyer  a fire  and 
made  to  boil,  will  fill  the  upper  part 
D B E with  an  elallic  vapour,  the  fuffi- 
cient  ftreligth  whereof  is  known  by  its 
forcing  open  a valve  at  e : this  heated 

■ elafiiclieam  is,  by  turning  a cock  at  F, 
let  into  the  barrel  abed,  where,  by  its 
elaftic  force,  it  raifes  the  pifton  G,  which 
drives  the  air  above  it  through  a proper 
clack  at  the  top.  After  this,  that  the 
pifton  may  by  its  weight  defeend,  a little 
cold  water  from  the  cittern  fgh  {,  is  let  in 
at  the  bottom  !>v  turning  a cock  at  k, 
which,  in  form  of  a jet,  condenfesthe  hot 
rteam  in  the  barrel  into  13000  times  lefs 
fpacethan  before  it  took  up,  which  make 
a fufficient  vacuum  for  the  pifton  to  de- 
feend in.  The  pifton  G,  and  lever  H I 
being  thus  put  into  motion,  do  according- 

' ly  raife  and  deprefs  the  pifton  K in  the 
barrel  of  the  forcing  pump  LM,  on  the 
other  fide  5 which,  by  the  pipe  N,  draws 

. the  water  from  the  depth  W,  and  forces 
it  to  rife  and  fpout  through  the  tube  O,  • 
continued  to  any  height  at  pleafure.  See 

■ the  article  Pump. 

Thus  is  the  fteam-engine  a very  fimple 
and  plain  machine,  where  a very  power- 
ful  ftroke  for  working  of  pumps  is  per- 

: formed  by  only  turning  two  cocks  alter- 
nately ; and  yet  a pevfon  who  knows  no- 

. thing  of  it,  would  imagine  it  to  be  very 
complex,  by  the  number  of  parts  that  of- 
fer themfelves  to  view.  But  here  we  mull 
dillinguilh  between  what  performs  the 
material  operations  of  the  engine,  and 
what  ferves  for  conveniency  and  the  jull 
regulation  of  the  faid  dperations  ; for  not 
above  the  hundredth  part  of  the  power  of 
this  engine  is" employed  to  turn  thecocks 
and  regulate  all  the  motions,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  what  follows.  • ■ 


The  ftruflure  of  the  .fteam-engine,  as 
ufed  at  prefent,  is  reprefented  m pkie 
XCI.  n°  I.  concerning  which  we^a,, 
to  obferve,  i.  That  there  may  be  al. 
ways  water  In  the  cifterng,  to  injea  inio 
the  fteam  to  condenfe  it,  there  is  an  arch 
X,  fixed  near  the  arch  H,  at  the  pn„,p 
end,  from  whence  another  pump-rod  / 
with  its  pifton,  draws  water  from  a fmall 
' ciftern  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  fupplied 
from  the  water  raifed  at  p,  and  forces  it 
up  the  pipe  m m m,  to  keep  the  injeftinp 
ciftern  g always  full,  a.  As  the  pifton 
C which  moves  up  and  down  the  cylin- 
der  ought  to  be  air-tight,  a ring  of  lea- 
ther,  or  a piece  of  match,  which  lies  up- 
on  its  circumference  next  to  the  inlide  of 
the  cylinder,  mull  be  kept  moift  and 
fwelled  with  water  ; this  is  fupplied  front 
the  injefting  ciftern  by  a fmall  pipe  z 
always  running  down  upon  the  pifton 
but  in  a very  fmall  quantity,  if  the  woik 
be  well  performed.  L is  a leaden  cop, 
whofe  office  is  to  hold  the  water  that  lies 
on  the  pifton,  left  it  ihould  flow  over 
when  the  pifton  is  arrived  at  its  greatell 
height  in  the  cylinder,  as  W,  at  which 
time  if  the  cup  is,  too  full,  the  water  will 
run  down  the  pipe  LV,  into  the  wafte- 
well  at  Y.  3 . As  the  water,  in  the  boiler 
B,  muft  walte  by  degrees,  as  it  is  con- 
ftantly  producing  fteam,  and  that  fteam 
continually  let  out  for  working  the  en- 
gine, there  ought  to  be  a conftant  fupply 
of  the  water  to  boil : this  is  performed 
by  means  of  the  pipe  F/,  about  three  feel 
long,  going  down  a foot  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  with  a fun- 
nel F,  at  top,  always  open,  and  fup- 
plied  by  the  pipe  W,  with  wafer  from 
the  top  of  the  ciftern,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  always  warm,  and, 
therefore,  not  apt  to  check  the  boiling  of 
the  water  in  the  copper.  4.  That  the 
boiler  may  not  have  the  furface  of  the 
water  too  low  (which  would  endanger 
burning)  or  too  high  (which  would  not 
leave  room  enough  for  fteam)  there  ate 
two  gauge-pipes  at  G,  one  going  a little 
below  the  furface  of  the  water  when  at  a 
proper  height,  and  the  other  ftanding  a 
little  above  it  : when  every  thing  is  right, 
the  ftop  cock  of  the  (horter  pipe  being 
opened  gives  only  fteam,  and  that  of  the 
long  one  water ; but  if  otherwife,  both 
cocks  will  give  fteam  when  the  furface  is 
too  low,  and  both  give  water  when  it  is 
too  high  ; and  hence  the  cock  which 
feeds  the  boiler  at  F may  be  opened  to 
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fucli  a degree  as  always  to  keep  the  fur- 
face  of  water  to  its  due  heighth.  _ 5.  As 
cold  water  is  injefled  into  the  cylinder  at 
every  ftroke,  and  as  that  water  might 
in  time  fill  the  cylinder,  and  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  engine,  there  is  a pipe 
coming  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
(f  T Y,  called  the  eduflion  pipe,  through 
which  the  water  that  has  been  injedled, 
comes  down  every  time  the  fleam  is  let 
into  the  cylinder.  This  edudlion  pipe 
goes  an  inch  or  two  under  water  in  the 
wafte  well  Y,  and  having  its  end  turned 
up  is  fliut  with  a valve  Y to  keep  out  the 
air  from  preffing  up  the  pipe,  but  per- 
mitting the  injedled  air  coming  the  other 
way  to  be  difcharged  j by  which  means 
the  cylinder  is  kept  empty.  6.  Left  the 
fleam  fliould  grow  too  flrong  for  the 
boiler,  and  burfl  it,  there  is  a valve  fixed 
at  b with  a perpendicular  wire  flanding 
up  from  the  middle  of  it,  to  put  weights 
of  lead  upon,  by  which  to  examine  the 
ftrength  of  the  fleam  pufliing  againft  it 
from  within.  Thus  the  fleam  is  known 
to  be  as  flrong  as  the  air,  if  it  will  raife 
up  fo  much  weight  on  the  valve  as  is  at 
tlie  rate  of  1 5 IB.  to  an  inch  fquare ; be- 
caufe  that  is  the  weight  of  the  air,  nearly, 
on  every  inch  fquare.  When  the  fleam 
becomes  flronger  than  what  is  required, 
it  will  lift  up  the  valve  and  go  out.  This 
valve  is  called  the  puppet-clack.  7.  The 
fleam  is  always  in  a fludluating  con- 
dition, yet  never  flronger  or  weaker 
than  common  air.  For  it  has  been  found 
that  the  engine  will  work  well,  when 
there  is  the  weight  of  one  pound  on 
every  fquare  inch  of  the  valve  b.  This 
ihews  that  the  fleam  is  then  .j-|  part 
flronger  than  the  common  air.  Now 
as  the  heighth  of  the  feeding  pipe  from 
the  funnel  F to  the  furface  of  the 
water  Sr  is  not  above  three  feet,  .and 
3 f feet  of  water  is  of  the  preflure  of 
air ; if  the  fleam  were  —J  part  flronger 
than  air,  it  would  pulh  the  water  out 
at  E 5 which  fince  it  does  not  do,  it 
cannot  be  flronger  than  air,  even  in 
this  cafe,  where  the  regulator  being 
fliut,  it  is  mod  of  all  confined.  S. 
When  the  regulator  is  open,  the  fleam 
gives  the  pifton  a pulh  on  the  under- 
fide,  then  occupying  more  fpace,  the 
fleam  comes  to  be 'a  balance  only  for 
the  outward  air,  and  fo  only  fuftains 
the  pifton ; but  the  over  weight  of  the 
pump-rods,  at  the  contrary  end  of  the 


beam  hz,  draws  up  the  pifton  beyond  C 
as  far  as  W.  The  fteam,  then,  expanded 
fo  as  to  fill  up  all  the  cylinder,  would 
not  quite  fupport  it,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
over  weight  above-mentioned.  If  this 
was  not  true,  when  the  end  A z is  down 
as  low  as  it  can  go,  and  refts  upon  the 
beams  that  bear  its  center,  the  chain  L H 
above  the  pifton  would  grow  flack,  and 
the  pifton  might  fometimes  be  pulhed  out 
of  the  cylinder,  which  never  happens. 
Again,  when  firft  the  fleam,  is  let  into 
the  cylinder,  the  injedled  water  is  pulhed 
out  at  the  eduftion  pipe  dTYy  and  is 
all  out  of  the  cylinder  by  that  time  the 
pifton  is  got  up  to  C.  If  then  the 
fleam  was  flronger  than  air,  it  would  fly 
out  at  Y after  the  water,  the  valve  Y 
not  being  loaded.  If  it  were  exaffly 
equal  to  the  ftrength  of  thgair,  it  would 
juft  drive  all  the  water  Sut  at  Y, , but 
could  not  follow  itfelf,  the  preflure  being 
equal  on  each  fide  of  the  valve  by  fup- 
pofition.  If  it  be  weaker  than  the  air, 
it  will  not  force  all  the  water  out  of  ^e 
piperfTY,  but  the  furface  will  ftaiid, 
fuppofe  at  T,  where  the  column  of  water 
T y added  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fteam, 
is  equal  to  the  preflure  of  the  air.  When 
the  fleam  is  weaker  than  the  air,  the 
height  T Y is  equal  3 { feet.  Now  fince 
the  whole  perpendicular  diftance  from 
if  to  Y is  but  four  feet,  and  the  fteam 
is  always  fufficient  to  expel  the  water  ; 
it  is  plain  it  can  never  be  more  than 
part  weaker  than  the  air,  when  vveakeft. 
9.  As  there  is  air  in.  a’H  the  water  in- 
jedled,  and  that  air  cannot  be  taken  out, 
or  condenfed  with  the  fteam  by  the  jet 
of  cold  water  coming  in  at  n,  the  whole 
operation  would  be  difturbed,  and  only 
a very  imperfedi  vacuum  made,  were  it 
not  for  the  following  contrivance.  We 
are  to  remember  that  when  fteam  is  be- 
come as  flrong  as  air,  it  is  above  fixteen 
times  rarer;  fo  that- air  will  precipitate 
in  fteam,  as  quickfilver  would  in  water. 
Therefore  all  the  air  extricated  from  the 
injedled  water,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  over  the  furface  of  fo  much  of 
the  injefted  water  as  is  come  down  to 
dll.  Now  there  is  without  the  cylinder 
at  4,  a little  cup  with  a valve,  and  from 
under  the  valve,  a pipe  going  laterally 
into  the  cylinder  above  its  bottom  to  re- 
ceive the  air  into  the  cup.  When,  there- 
fore, the  fteam  firft  rulhes  into  the  cy- 
linder, and  is  a little  ftrcnger  than  the 
6 Y 8^  outward 
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outward  air,  it  will  force  the  precipU 
rated  air  to  open  the  valve  at  4,  and 
make  its  efcape ; but  the  fteam  cannot 
follow,  becaufe  it  is  weaker  than  the 
external  air,  as  the  pifton,  by  afcending, 
gives  it  room  to  expand.  • This  valve 
from  the  noife  it  makes  is  called  the 
ihifting  clack.  10.  But  amongft  the 
greateft  improvements  of  this  engine, 
we  inay  reckon  that  contrivance  by  which 
the  engine  itfelf  is  made  to  open  and 
Ihut  the  regulator  and  injeftion-cock, 
and  that  more  nicely  than  any  perfon 
attending  could  pollibly  do  it.  For  if 
the  man  who  turns  the  regulator  at  E, 
arid  the  injefllon  -cock  N,  when  the  pifton 
is  coming  down,  opens  the  regulator  and 
lets  in  the  fteam  too  foon  to  raife  the 
pifton  again,  the  ftroke  will  be  ftiorter 
than  it  ought  to  be  ; and  if  he  does  not 
open  the  regulator  foon- enough,  the 
pifton  coming  down  with  a prodigious 
force,  will  very  probably' ftrike  againft 
the  throat  pipe  D d !\t  d,  and  cruih  it  to 
pieces.  Likewife  when  the  regulator  is 
open,  the  fteam  going  into  the  cylinder, 
and  the  pifton  rifing, . the  ftroke  will  not 
have  its  full  length,  if  the  fteam  is 
turned  off,  and  the  cold  water  injefled 
loo'  foon  ; and  if  injected  too  late,  the 
fteam  may  throw  the  piftan  quite  out  of 
the  cylinder’s  topatL.  To  prevent,  there- 
fore, all  fuch  accidents,  there  is  fixed  to 
an. arch  Z,  at  a proper  diflance  from  the 
arch  P,  a chain,  from  which  hangs  a 
perpendicular  piece,  or  working  beam 
■Q^Q^,  which  comes  down  quite  to  the 
■floor,  and  goes  through  it  in  a hole 
, which  it  fits  very  exaflly.  This  piece 
has  a'Jong  flit  in  it,  and  feveral  pin 
holes  and  pins  for  the  movement  of  fe- 
veral  levers  deftined  to  the  office  of  open- 
ing and  fiiytting  the  cocks  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  II.'  Between  two  per- 
pendicular pieces  of  wood  on  each  fide  of 
P,  there  is  a fquare  axis  A B (ihid.  n°  3.) 
which  has  upon  it  feveral  iron  pieces 
of  the  lever  kind.  The  firft  is  the  piece 
CED  called  the  Y,  from  its  reprefent- 
ing  that  letter  inverted  by  its  twofhanks, 
E and  D ; on  the  upper  part  is  a weight 
F,  to  be  raifed  higher  and  lower,  and 
fixed  as  .occafion  requires.  This  Y is 
fixed  very  fa  ft  upon  the  faid  iron  axle  AB. 
12.  From  the  axir  hangs  a fort  of  an 
iron  tliirup,  I K E G,  by  its  two  hooks 
I G,  cud  havng  on  the  lower  part  two 
holes  K.  L,  .through  which  paffes  ^ long 
iron  pin  L K,  and  keyed  in  the  fame. 


'When  this  pin  is  put  in,  it  is  alfo  paffed 
through  the  two  holes  in  the  ends  EN 
of  the  horizontal  fork  or  fpannerE  Q N 
joined  at  its  end  Qj:o  the  handle  oHhe 
regulator 'V  10.  From  Q^to  O arefe, 
veral  holes,  by  which  the  faid  handle 
may  be  fixed  to  that  part  of  the  end 
which  is  moft  convenient.  13,  Upon 
the  axis  A B is  fixed  at  right  angles  to 
the  Y an  handle  or  lever  G 4,  which  goes 
on  the  outfide  of  the  piece  and  lies 

between  the  pins.  Another  liandle  is 
alfo  faftened  upon  the  fame  axle, 

H 5,  and  placed  at  half  a right  angle  to 
the  former  G 4 : this  paffes  through  the 
flit  of  the  piece  lying  on  one 

of  its  pins..  Hence  we  fee  that  when  the 
working  beam  goes  upj  it's  pin  in  the  flit 
lifts  up  the  fpanner  H 5,  which  turps 
'about  the  axle  fo  faft,  as  to  throw  the 
y with  its  weight  F from  C to  6,  in 
which  diredlion  it  would  continue  to 
move  after  it  palTed  the  perpendicular, 
were  it  not  prevented  by  a ftrap  of  lea- 
ther fixed  to  it  at  cs,  and  made  fall  at 
the  ends  m and  n,  in  fuch  manner  as  to 
allow  the  Y to  vibrate  backwards  and 
forwards  about  a quarter  of  a circle,  at 
equal  diftance  oh  this  fide  and  that  of  the 
perpendicular.  14.  As  things  are  re- 
prefented  in  the  figure,  the  regulator  is 
.open,  its  plate  T Y being  Ihewn  on  one 
fide  of  the  pipe  S,  which  joins  the  cylin- 
der and  boiler.  The  pifton  is  now  up, 
and  alfo  the  working  beam  near  its  great- 
eft  height,  the  pin  in  the  flit  has  lb  far 
raifed  the  fpanner  H 5,  that  the  weight 
F on  the  head  of  the  Y is  brought  fo  far 
from  «,  as  to  be  pad:  the  perpendicular 
and  ready  to  fall  over  towards  ?»,  which 
when  it  does,  it  will  by  its  fhankE, 
ftrike  the  iron  pin  KL  with  a fraart 
blow,  and  drawing  the  fork  O N horizon- . 
tally  tow'ards  the  beam  Q_^,  will  draw 
the  end  ro  of  the  regulator  towards  t, 
and  thereby  fhutit,  by  flipping  the  plate 
Y. under  the  holes  of  the  throat-pipe  S, 
15.  Immediately  after  the  regulator  is 
Ihut,  the  beam  rifing  a little  higher  with 
its  pin  & on  the  outfide  upon  the  lower 
part,  lifts  up  the  end  i of  the  handle  of 
the  inje£ling-cock,  and  opens  it  by  the 
turning  of  the  two  parts  with  teeth. 
The  jet  immediately  making  a vacuum, 
the  beam  again  defeends,  and  the  pin  t 
depreffing  the  handle  ki,  fliuts  the.in- 
jefilion-cock  5 and  the  beam  continuing 
to  defeend,  the  pin  p bears  down  the 
handle  G and  throwing  back  the  "Fi 
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Its  fliank  D throws  forward  the  fork  N ^ 
and  again  opens  the  regulator  to  receive 
frefli  fteam.  After  this  every  thing  re- 
turns as  before,  and  thus  is'the  engine 
inoft  wonderfully  contrived  to  workitfelf. 
j6.  Many  years  after  the  engine  had 
been  niade,  as  above  defcribed,  it  received 
another  improvement  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage, and  that  was,  inftead  of  feed- 
ing the  boiler  with  warm  water,  from  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  (ibid.  n°  i.)  by  the 
pipe  W above,  and  F f below,  they  con- 
trived to  fiipply  it  with  the  fcalding  hot 
water  which  came  out  of  the  eduSion- 
pipe  dT  Y,  which  now,  inftead  of  going 
into  the  wafte  well  at  Y,  was  turned  into 
the  boiler  on  the  top,  and  as  theeduftion- 
pipe  before  went  out  at  the  fide  of  the 
cylinder,  it  was  now  inferted  in  the 
bottom  of  it ; and  though  the  preflure 
of  the  -fteam  in  the  boiler  be  fomew'hat 
ftronger  than  in  the  cylinder,  yet  the 
weight  of  water  in  the  eduftion-pipe 
being  added  to  the  force  of  fteam  in  the 
cylinder  will  carry  the  water  down  con- 
tinually, by  overcoming  the  refiftahce  in 
the  boiler. 

This  is  the  lever-engine  with  the  im- 
provements of  Mr.  Newxomen-  and 
others  ; but  as  captain  Sayary’s,  or  rather 
the  marquis  of  Worcefter’s,  is  very 
cheap  in  refpeft  of  this  machine,  and  as 
it  is  alfo  applicable  with  great  advantage 
when  the  heighth  to  which  the  water  is 
to  be  raifed  does  not  exceed  loo  or  150 
feet,  we  lhall  here  fubjoin  a view  of  that 
engine,  with  the  improvements  of  Dr, 
Defagnliers. 

The  boiler  B B (plate  XCII.)  is  a large 
copper  body  of  a globular  form,  which 
will  heft  of  all  withftand  the  very  great 
force  of  fleam  that  in  this  cafe  is  necelfa- 
ry.  Round-  the  body  of  this  boiler  the 
fire  and'flame  are  condufled  as  fliewn  at 
TTT.  It  has  a copper-cover  ferewed 
on,  which  contains  the  fteam-pipe  C D, 
and  two  gage-pipes  n,  0,  which  by  tuim- 
ing  their  cocks,  Ihew  the  height  of  the 
water  within  as  in  the  other  engine.  On 
the  fame  cover  P is  a valve,  over  which 
lies  a fteel-yard,  with  its  weight  Q^to 
keep  it  down,  the  ftrength  of'the  vapour 
being  this  way  moft  exafifly  eftimated. 
For  being  in  the  nature  of  a lever  of 
the  third  fort,  it  is  plain,  if  the  beam  of 
the  lever  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
and  thefirft  of  them  be  upon  the  middle 
•f  the  valve,  and  the  weight  QJiangs  at 
the  ad,  3d,  4tb,  fire,  divifions,  that  then 


the  force  of  the  fteam  which  can  ralfe 
up  the  valve  will  be  z,  3,  4,  (Sc.  times 
as  great  as  the  weight.  If  the  area  of 
the  valve  be  a fquare  inch,  and  Qj::  15 
lib.  hanging  at  the  fecond  divifion  is  raif- 
ed by  a fteam  pufliing  up  the  valve,  it 
will  fhew  that  the  fteam  will  then  prefs 
with  the  force  of  two  atmofpheres,  and 
fo  on  to  ten  atmofpheres  ; but  great  care 
muft  be  then  taken  that  the  fteam  fo  very 
flrong  burft  not  the  boiler  to  pieces.  The 
fteam  is  carried  from  the  boiler  to  a cop- 
per-veflel  A,  by  means  of  the  pipe  C D, 
and  is  let  into  it  by  turning  the  handle 
K of  the  fteam-cock  D I.  The  key  of 
this  cock  is  kept  down  by  the  ferew  L, 
held  up  by  the  gibbet  D L.  The  handle 
turned  from  K to  k admits  a pafifage  to 
the  fteam  into  ihe  copper-receiver  A. 
This  receiver  A communicates  at  bottom 
with  the  fucking  pipe  Z H going  down 
to  the  water  H in  the  well  X,  and  above 
with  the  foi-cing  pipe  E E,  which  goes 
up  a little  above  the  water  of  the  refer- 
voir  R,  and  between  ihefe  pipes  are  two  - 
valves  F and  G both  opening  upwards. 
The  fteam  being  let  in  upon  the  water 
of  the  receiver  A,  forces  it  up  through 
the  valve  F,  and  the  pipe  EE  to  (he 
refervoir,  and  then  the  receiver  is  full  of 
hot  fteam.  This  fteam  in  the  receiver  is 
condepfed  by  a jet  of  cold  water  coming 
from  the  forcing  pipe  by  the  fm'all  pipe 
M I,  being  let  in  and  flint  off  by  the 
cock  at  M.  The  fteam  being  condenfed 
by  this  jet  will  be  reduced  within  a v’ery 
fmall  fpace,  and  fo  make  a vacuum,  upon 
which  the  water  in  the  well  will  rufti  up 
the  forcing  pipe  to  reftore  the  equili- 
brium, and  thus  again  fill  the  receiver 
A,  the 'little  air  being  compreffed  within 
a fmall  compafs  at  the  top  above  b c. 
That  there  may  be.  always  water  in  the 
force-pipe  for  the  jet,  there  is  a little 
pipe  W'hich  br-ings  the  water  to  it  fioni 
the  refervoir  with  the  fmall  ftop-cock 
Y,  to  ftiut  it  off  upon  occafion.  The 
valves  at  F and  G are  examined  at  any 
time  by  unferewing  the  pin  i to  loofen 
the  ftrap  2,  and  let  down  the  flanch  3, 
all  which  parts  are  (hewn  larger  in  the 
figures  n°  5.  By  the  particular  contri- 
vance of  the  cock  at  D I,  and  its  kev, 
the  water  is  made  to  pafs  from  the  force- 
pipe  to  the  boiler  to  fupply  the  wafte  in 
fteam.  This  is  plainly  fliewn  in  the 
feflions  of  the  cock  and  key,  where  5 is 
the  top  of  the  key,  6 is  a hole  on  one 
fide,  which  goes  down  to  the  bottom  to 

convey 
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convey  the  fteam,  or  jet  of  wafer  alter- 
natc-lv  to  the  receiver;  7 is  a notch  on 
the  other  hde  to  take  in  the  water  from 
live  force  pipe,  and  condu£l  it  to  the 
hoiler  B.  How  this  is  done  is  eafy  to 
conceive  from  a view  of  the  two  feitions 
<-f  the  cock  and  key,  in  two  pofitions 
within  it.  The  boiler  may  hold  about 
five  or  fix  hogflieads,  and  the  receiver  one 
hogihead.  It  will  work  four  or  five 
hours  without  recruiting : about  four 
ilrokes  a minute  will  produce  upwards  of 
soo  hogflieads  per  hour.  This  fleam 
-makes  a vacuum  fo  effeflually,  as  to 
raife  water  from-  the  well  to  the  height 
oi  twenty-nine  or  thirty  feet  ; and  fup- 
pufe  ihe  fleam  able  to  lift  up  the  fleel- 
yard  with  its  weight  hanging  at  the  6th 
divilion,  it  will  then  be  able  to  i'aife  a 
column  of  water  above  fifty  yards  high, 
as  being  then  fix  times  ftronger  than  the 
prelTure  of  the  atmofphere,  as  is  cafily 
tinderftood  from  what  has  been  faid  upon 
the  fire-engine,  the  water  being  raifed 
in  a fimilar  manner  in  both  machines, 
there  by  the  prelTure  of  condenfed  elaftic 
air,  and  here  by  the  prefliire  of  rarefied 
elaliic  fleam.  See  the  article  ENGlNEyir 
exiingtafoing  f>r£s. 

This  engine  confifls  of  fo  few  parts, 
that  it  comes  very  cheap  in  proportion  to 
the  water  that  it  raifes,  but  it  has  its  li- 
mits. On  the  other  hand,  the  lever- 
engine,  often  called  Newcomens,  has  its 
limits  alfo  ; that  is,  it  mult  not  be  too 
fmall,  for  then  it  will  have  a great  deal 
of  friflion  in  proportion  to  the  water  that 
it  raifes,  and  will  coll  too  dear  ; having 
, as  many  parts  as  the  largeft  machines, 
which  are  tire  befl  and  cheapeft  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wafer  they  raife. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  there 
is  ail  account  of  an  improvement  made 
in  the  fleam-engine  by  Mr.  Payne,  as 
follows.  He  has  contrived  two  iron- 
pots  or  veffels  of  a conical  form  inverted 
as  reprefented  by  ABEF  (15°  6.)  on 
the  upper-head  of  which  is  fixed  a globu- 
lar copper-head,  of  about  5 | feet  diame- 
ter, as  LMN.  Then  there  is  placed  on 
the  inlide  a fmall  machine  H,  called  the 
dirpenfer,  with  fpouts  a be  de,  &c.  round 
the  tides  fixed  to  it,  and  the  bottom 
iberepf  refts  on  a center  pin  O.  In  this 


machine  is  fixed  an  upright  tube  G with 
holes  at  the  bottom,  and  a funnel  P on 
the  top,  to  receive  a fpout  of  water  front 
a conduit-pipe  Q_,  by  the  ftop-cock R. 
Two  or  more  of  thefe  veffels  are  placed 
in  a reverberatory  arch  for  conveying 
the  intenfe  heat  of  a ftrong  fire,  the  flame 
whereof  encompaffes  the  iron-veflels 
and  keeps  them  in  a red  heat  during  the 
time  of  their  ufe,  at  which  time  the  cog- 
wheel I being  turned  by  proper  ma- 
chinery, whirls  the  difpenfer  about  with 
great  velocity,  and  caufes  the  water  in 
it  to  fly  through  the  fpouts  againft  the 
fldes  of  the  red  hot  pots.  By  this  means, 
the  gfeateft  part  of  the  water  is  converted 
into  vapour  or  elaftip  fleam,  which  is 
conveyed  by  a common  pipe  and  cock 
to  the  barrel  of  the  engine  to  put  the 
pifton  in  motion,  and  the  wafte  water  is 
conveyed  away  at  bottom  by  means  of  a 
pipe  C D,  with  a valve  at  I)  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

Before  we  conclude  the  fubjeO:  of  fleam- 
engines,  we  thall  add  a moft  curious  and 
ufeful  table  of  the  calculation  of  the 
power  of  the  lever-engines,  for  the  va- 
rious diameters  of  the  cylinder,  or  fleam- 
barrel,  and  bore  of  the  pump,  that  are 
capable  of  raifmg  water  from  48  to  440 
hogflieads  per  hour,  at  any  depth  from 
15  to  100  yards.  It  was  compofed  by 
Henry  Beighton,  and  is  founded  on  this, 
principle,  that  the  ale-gallon  of  cu- 
bic  inches  of  water  weighs  10 16. 3 J, 
averdupois,  and  a fuperficial  fquare  inch 
is  preffed  with  the  weight  of  14  ffi.  13  J, 
of  air,  when  the  mercury  ftands  at  a 
medium  in  the  barometer.  But  allow- 
ing for  feveral  friftions,  and  to  give  a 
confiderable  velocity  to  the  engine,  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  no  more  than 
8 tb.  of  preffure  mull:  be  allowed  to  an 
inch  fquare  on  the  pifton  in  the  cylinder, 
that  it  may  make  about  fixteen  ftrokes 
in  a minute  at  about  fix  feet  fo  each 
ftroke.  This  calculation  is  but  the  or- 
dinary power  in  praftice,  for  with  large 
boilers  the  pifton  will  make  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  minute,  and  each  of 
them  feven  or  eight  feet;  and  then  a 
“ pump  of  nine  inches  bore  will  difeharge 
more  than  320  hogflieads  per  hour,  and 
for  olher  Czes  proportionably. 
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The  depths  in  yards. 

0 1 H|c^  K-l-? •-'icJ 

0 1 _0'0»^«<MOCO>0'd-C»OOOVD 

^ 1 

0 

OS 

Hlc^  t-i* 

CO  VO  0 CsOO  ^ CO  — Cs  'iv.  vr-, 

cocotoeoc^dt^  c^ih  >-.  *1 

0 

DO 

He*  wlci  m1c» 

OsvO  to  M C\00  txvrjtot^  OOO'O  tl- 
eocococoeJ  d c4  d d oJ  h.  h.  ** 

^ 1 rr)|e}-»-0cJH|c^  H<lcl  HeJ-  Hje* 

■1  jo  iv.c'sooo  r-.'O  o osso 

_ 1 t-l«^  Hi*  •“!*  m1*H*  m|(H 

0 

H*  h1*  «oi*  h-lsrH|ci  oil*  •-'K^HC' 

^*•00  vo^cod  H»  p 0^^vV0•*•t0M 

HcJ  Hjc*  ml* 

M 0 C7SOQVO  WSCO«  *-» 

0 

*-ld  H*  ml*M|Hm[*  m|*»-l*  fid  tol* 

0 00  vj-j  eo  i-i  b Os  CsOO.  VO  VO  CO  HI  p 

COddC)CldH|MHI>M>_HiHiMHI 

1 

35 

MlriHl*m|*H|e»Hl*  m|*  mlef—lc*  ir>|* 

OOVO  rOHi  0 Cscooovo  vo’si-fO-.  h.  (j, 

dd;ddd»^M»HHiH.>~>-4HiHi 

0 

cn 

Hid  ml*  Hle»HtdHlri  Hid 

VO  ^ d 0 oscc  t^vD  10  ^ fo  d — 0 

• j i-Jet  Hei  •-’let 

^ l'4*e»Oooc^'0«s^'^cnf<Mo  - 

^ IcItltJH.N-HttHWH  — N,'-'*-' 

fv  jolt*  ml*  enj* 

r;  <-«  c\oo  VO  *n*d-'i'roeor»H.  0 

VO 

H|d  >-|n  -,.-Hjd  ml*  Hid 

oot^vo-sJ-coddMOOcs 

•saqDU|  ui  japuqfD  aqj  40  .lajauiEirT- 

in  one  hour. 

gall. 

hhd. 

c«,oo  rvvodicoo  0 -cj-H.  0 *1  0 »- 

tj*  ^di-ito-si-vo  cosovovo 

0 CS  tv..  M to  d d CNOO  0 rj-vo  0 00 
-i*V0  0 *+C>.OvOO  Tvs^di  h4  OnVOvTS  «4- 

63  gal.  to  a 

hoglhead. 

gall. 

hhd. 

MOvol-vC^iSOd  voWCSd'Olv.H,— 

det  »oro  into  u-i 

rvso  vn-J-rHcorod  d « mww«  o 

at  16  ftrokes 
a minute. 

gallons 

NOO  0 Csd  vod  H tv.iotoOSO 

^ 10  CO  H OSOO  so  Vo,. 

•^'COrodddMH.HHiM  ■* 

weight  in 
one  yard. 

pounds 

avoird. 

, .r^^tod'O  0 0 tvoo  u-,tocr> 

NO  *^5?  d COVOHIt^O  CO  so  «-  »3sO\o 
Ooo  tv.vovo  vovoct-cotod  d 

will  draw  by 
fix  feet 
ftroke. 

gallons 

,Oc^i^.oodtooo<.j»e»d0^d 

'«  « "s  i?  s li  s di  ^ 

will  hold  in 
a yard. 

gallons 

tod  dvo  h.h*no  t-  eo«  COM 

T^.  ^ '^•Ovo  csdso  «•  voO  VO' 

Jd  000  j^'Oxc‘*o44'cocodd  M 

Diameter  of 

the  bore. 

jinch. 

Hid  m|*~(d  Hd  H]d  Hid 

d M 0 CsOO  00  ^'vfstv.v^vb 

An  example  of  the  ufe  of  the  table.  Sup- 
pofe  it  were  required  to  draw  150  hogf- 
tieads  psr  hour,  at  90  yards  deep  : in 
the  feventh  column  I find  the  neareft 
number  149  hogftieads ; and  againft  it, 
in  the  firft  column,  I find  a feven  inch 
, bore;  then,  under  90,  the  depth,  on  the 
right  in  the  fame  line,  I have  27  inches, 
Ihe  diameter  of  the  cylinder  fit  for  that 
purpofe : and  fo  for  any  other. 
fomag-ENGiNE.  See  the  article  Tan- 
'KING-ENGINE. 

Itor-ENGINES,  thofe  made  for  raifing 
v.ater : fuch  is  the  fteam-engine,  already 
dsfcribed.  See  alfo  Water-works. 


ENGINEER,  or  Ingineer,  properly  de- 
notes a contriver,  or  maker,  of  engines. 

See  the  preceding  article, 

ENGtiVEER,  in  the  military  art,  an  able, 
expert  man,  who,  by  a perfeS:  know- 
ledge in  mathematics,  delineates  upon 
paper,  or  marks  upon  the  ground,  all 
I'oits  of  forts,  and  other  works  proper 
foi  offence  and  defence.  He  Ihould  un-'^^rtM- 
del  Hand  the  art  of  fortification,  lb  as  to 
be  able,  not  only  to  difccver  the  defefls 
of  a place,  but  to  find  a remedy  proper 
for  them,  as  allb  how  to  make  an 
attack  upon,  as  well  as  to  defend,  Ihe 
place.  Engineers,  are  extremely  ne- 

cefl'ary 
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ceffary  for  tliefe  purpofes : wherefore  it 
is  reqiiifite  that,  beficles  being  ingenious, 
they  ihoulc)  be  brave  in  proportion. 
When  at  a fiege  the  engineers  have  nar- 
rowly Ibrveyed  the  place,  they  are  to 
make  their  report  to  the  general,  by  ac- 
quainting him  which  part  they  judge  the 
weakeft,  and  where  approaches  may  be 
made  with  mod  fuccefs.  Their  bufmefs  is 
alfo  to  delineate  the  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the 
advantages  of  the  ground;  to  mark  out 
the  trenches,  places  of  arms,  batteries, 
and  lodgments,  taking  care  that  none 
of  their  works  be  flanked  or  dil’covered 
from  the  place.  After  making  a faithful 
report  to  the  general  of  what  is  a doing, 
the  engineers  are  to  demand  a fufflcient 
number  of  workmen  and  utenfils,  and 
whatever  elfe  is  ueceffary. 

ENGLAND,  the  Ibuthern  divifion  of 
Great  Britain,  fituated  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between,  eaft  and  6°  welt 
longitude,  'ind  between  49“  55'  and  55“ 
5;'  north  latitude. 

There  are  in  England,  including  Wales, 
fifty-two  counties,  two  archbiflroprics, 
twenty-four  biflioprics,  two  univerfities, 
twenty-nine  cities,  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  towns,  and  near  ten  thoufand 
parillies ; fnppofed  to  contain  about 
6,000,000  ot  people. 

As  to  the  polity,  trade,  law,  civil  and 
religious  antiquities,  of  England, 
their  feveral  branches  are  treated  of  un- 
der the  articles  Parliament,  Privy- 
Council,  Court,  Custom-House, 
Admiralty,  £fr. 

JWic’-England,  comprehending  the  co- 
lonies of  Maflachuiets,  New  Hamp- 
fliire,  Conneflicut,  Rhode-ifland,  and 
Providence  Plantation,  is  fituated  be- 
tween 67°  and  73°  well  longitude,  and  ■ 
between  47“  and  45®  north  latitude. 

The  provinces  into  which  New-England 
is  divided,  have  dilFerent  conftitutions, 
and  generally  different  governors,  who 
have  a negative  voice  in  the  choice  of 
the  members  who  are  to  ferve  as  their 
council ; and  befides,  all  laws  mult  be 
lent  to  Old  England  to  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  the  crown,  and  no  aft  of 
government  is  valid  without  the  go- 
vernor’s confent  in  writing. 

ENGLECERIE,  E.ngleshire,  or  Eng- 

LI3HERY,  an  antient  word  fignifying 
the  being  an  englilhman,  which  was  uled 
in  the  time  of  king  Canutus,  to  diflin- 
guifli  the  Englilh  from  the  Danes, 
elpecialiy  in  the  cafe  of  murder,  and  its 


punifhment;  as  where  a perfon  was 
privately  killed,  fuch  a perfon  was 
deemed  francigena,-  which  comprehended 
every  alien,  till  englecerie  was  proved  • 
that  is  to  fay,  till  he  was  made  out  to 
be  an  englilhman,  in  which  cafe  the 
town,  &c.  wherein  it  was  committed 
was  exempted  from  amercement,  which 
it  was  liable  to  if  the  murderer  of 
a dane  efcaped  out  of  it  unpunilhed. 
The  manner  of  proving  the  party  flaij 
to  be  an  englilhman,  was  before  the 
coroner,  by  two  men  that  knew  his 
father,  and  two  women  that  knew  his 
mother.  This  was  taken  away  bv 
ftatute  14  Edw.  Ill,  c.  4.  ^ 

ENGLISH,  or  the  English-tongub 

the  language  fpoken  by  the  people  of 
England,  and,  with  fome  variation,  by 
thoTe  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  part  of 
Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  britifli  do- 

. minions. 

The  antient  language  of  Britain  is  ge- 
nerally  allowed  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  the  gaulic,  or  french  ; this  illand,  in 
all  probability,  having  been  firll  peopled 
from  Gallia,  as  both  Caefar  and  Tacitus 
affirm, 'and  prove  by  many  ftrong  and 
conclufive  arguments,  as  their 'religion, 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  the  nearnefs 
of  their  fituation.  But  now  we  have 
very  fmall  remains  of  the  antient  britith 
tongue,  except  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  the 
iflands  and  highlands  of  Scotland,  part 
of  Ireland,  and  fome  provinces  of 
Fraiice;  vvhich  will  not  appear  ftrange, 
when  what  follows  is  confidered. 

Julius  Cmfar,  fometime  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  made  a defcent  upon 
Britain,  though  he  may  be  faid  rather 
to  have  difcovered  than  conquered  it; 
but,  about  the  year  of  Chrifl:  forty-five, 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  Aulus  Plautius 
was  fent  over  with  fome  roman  forces, 
by  whom  two  kings  of  the  Britons, 
Codigunus  and  Caraftacus,  were  both 
overcome  in  battle : whereupon  acromaij, 
colony  was  planted  at  Malden  in  EITex, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  itland  were 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a roman  pro- 
vince : after  that,  the  itland  was  con- 
quered as  far  north  as  the  Friths  of 
Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh,  by  Agricola, 
in  the  time  of  Domitian  ; whereupon,  a 
great  number  of  the  Britons,  in  the 
conquered  part  of  the  itland,  retired  to 
the  weft  part  called  Wales,  carrying 
their  language  with  them. 

The  greateft  part  of  Britain  being  thus 
become  a roman  province,  the  roman 

legions, 
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wionS)  who  refided  in  Britain  for  above 
two  hundred  years,  undoubtedly  dif- 
leininated  the  latin  tongue  ; and  the 
ptople  being-  afterwards  governed  by 
Ijws  written  in  Latin,  mull  neceflarily 
Ijjlte  a mixture  of  languages.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  mutation  the 
language  of  Britain  fuffered. 
yiius  the  britith  tongue  continued,  for 
fome  time,  mixed,  with  the  provincial 
latin,  till,  the  roman  legions  being  called 
lome,  the  Scots  and  Piits  took  the  oppor- 
(iinity  to  attack  and  harrafs  South  Britain; 
upon  which,  K.  Vortigen,  about  the 
yeti'  440,  called  the  Saxons  to  his 
jUiSance,  who  came  over  with  feveral 
of  their  neighbours,  and  having  re- 
pnlfed  the  Scots  and  Pifls,  were  re- 
mrded  for  their  fervices  with  the  ifle  of 
Tlunet,  and  the  whole  county  of  Kent  : 
lot  growing  too  powerful,  and  not  be- 
ing contented  with  their  allotment,  dif- 
pofl'efled  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Severn  : thus  the 
bilifli  tongue  was  in  a great  meaftre 
Jedroyetl,  and  the  Saxon  introduced  in 
iisllead. 

Wliat  the  faxon  tongue  vt'as  long  before 
Ik  conqiieft,  abont  the  year  700,  we 
toy  obferve  in  the  molt  antient  manu- 
feript  of  that  language,  which  is  a glofs 
on  the  Evangelilts,  by  bifhop  Eadfride, 
in  which  the  three  firft  articles  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer  run  thus. 

" Uien  fader  thic  arth  in  heofnas,  fic 
" gehalgud  thin  noma,  fo  cymeth  thin 
u tic.  Sic  thin  willa  fue  is  heofnas,  and 
uineortho,  Sfc.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
lire  Danes  invaded  England,  and  getting 
a footing  in  the  northern  and  eaftern 
parts  of  the  country,  their  power  gra- 
dually increafed,  and  they  became  foie 
maliersof  it  in  about  two  hundred  years. 
By  ihis  means  the  antient  englifli  obtained 
a lihfture  of  the  danifli  language  : bu6 
Ikir  government,  being  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance, did  not  make  fo  great  an  al- 
teration in  the  Anglo-faxon,  as  the  next 
rei’olution,  when  the  whole  land,  A.  D. 
1067,  was  fubdued  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  duke  'of  Normandy  in 
France : for  the  Normans,  as  a monu- 
metit  of  their  conqueft,  endeavoured  to 
make  their  language  as  generally  receiv- 
ed as  their  cdminands,'  and  thereby  ren- 
dered the  englifli  language  an  entire 
medley. 

About  the  year  900,  the  Lord’s  prayer 
in  the  antient  Anglo-faxon,  ran  thus  : 

VOL.  II. 


“ Thu  ure  fader  the  cart  on  heofenum, 
“ fi  thin  nama  gehalgod  ^ cume  thin 
“ rice  fi  thin  willa  on  eorthan  fwa,  fwa 
“ on  heofenum,  tsfe.” 

About  the  year  1160,  under  Hen.  IT. 
it  was  rendered  thus  by  pope  Adrian,  an 
engliflmian,  in  rhyme  : 

“ Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich, 

“ Thy  name  be  hayled  ever  lich, 

“ Thou  bring  us  thy  michell  blilTe  ; 
“ Als  bit  in  heaven  y-doe 
“ Evar  in  yearih  beene  it  alfo,  isfe.” 
Dr.  Hickes  gives  us  an  extraordinary 
fpecimen  of  the  englilh,  as  fpoken  in. 
the  year  1385,  upon  the  very  fubjedl  of 
the  englifli  tongue. 

“ As  it  is  knowe  hovv  meny  maner 
“ peple  beeth  in  this  lond ; there  beeth 
“ alfo  fo  many  dyvers  longages  and 
“ tonges,  Notlielefs  Walfchemen  and 
“ Scots  that' beeth  nought  medlei)  with 
“ other  nations,  holdetli  wel  nyh  hir 
“ firfte  longage  and  fpeclie  ; but  yif  the 
“ Scottes  that  were  fometinie  confederat 
“ and  woned  with  the  Pidles  drawa 
“ fomewhat  after  hir  fpeche ; ■ but  tha 
“ Flemynges  that  woneth  on  the  wefte 
U fide  of  Wales,  haveth  loft  her  'ftrange 
“ fpech  and  fpeketli  fexonliche  now, 
“ Alfo  engliflicmen,  they  had  from 
“ the  bygynnynge  thre  maner  fpeche  : 
“ northerne,  foutherne,  and  middel 
“ fpeche  in  the  middel  of  the  lond,  as 
“ they  come  of  three  maner  of  peple  of 
“ Germania  : notheles  by  commyxtion 
“ and  mellynge  firft  with  Danes,  and 
“ afterwards  with  Normans  in  meny 
“ the  contrary  longage  ' is  apayred, 
“ (corrupted.) 

“ This  apeyrynge  of  the  burthe  of  the 
“ tunge  is  bycaufe  of  tweie  thynges  ; 
“ 0011  is  for  children  in  fcole  agenft 
“ the  ufuage  and  maner  of  all  other 
“ nations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  leva 
“ hire  own  longage,  and  for  to  con.- 
fli-ue  hir  leffons  and  here  thynges  ia 
French,  and  fo  they  haveth  fetlieNor- 
**  mans  come  firft  into  Engelond.  Alfo, 
“ gentlemen  children  beeth  t?.ught  to 
“ fpeke  Frenfche  from  the.tyme  that 
they  beeth  rokked  in  here  cradel,  and 
“ kunneth  fpeke  and  play  with  a childes 
“ broche  ; and  uplondiffebe  men  will 
“ lykne  hymfelf  to  gentilmen,  and 
“ fbndetli  with  great  befynelTe  for  to 
“ fpeake  Frenfche  to  be  told  of.-— Hit 
“ feemetha  greet  wonder  how  englilchc- 
“ men  and  her  own  longage  and  tonge 
is  fo  dyverfe  of  fevem  in  this  oon 
“ ilond : and  the  longage  of  Nor- 
6 S “ mandie 
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“ mandie  is  coralynge  of  another  lond, 

“ and  hath  oon  manner  foun  amonge 
“ alle  men  that  fpeketh  hit  arigt  in 
“ Engelond.  Alio  of  the.  forefaid 
“ faxon  tonge  that  is  deled  (divided)  a 
“ three,  and  is  abide  fcarceliche  with 
“ fewe  uplondiffche  men  is  greet  wonder. 

“ For  men  of  the  ett,  with  men  of  the 
“ weft,  is,  as  it  were,  undir  the  fame 
“ partie  of  hevene  acordeth  more  in 
“ fownynge  offpeche,  than  men  of  the 
“ north,  with  men  of  the  fouth.  There- 
“ for.e  it  is  that  mercii,  that  beeth  men 
“ of  myddel  Engelond,  as  it  were,  par- 
“ teners  of  the  endes,  underftondeth 
“ bettre  the  fide  longages  northerne,  and 
“ foutherne,  than  northerne  orfontherne 
“ underftondeth  either  other.  — All  the 
“ longage  of  the  Northumbers  and 
“ fpechialliche  at  York,  is  fo  ftha'rp, 
“ flitting  and  frotynge,  and  unfchape, 
“ that  we  foutherne  men  may  that 
“ longage  unnethe  underftonde,  £fr.” 

Hicites's  ’Xhefaur.  liter,  fept. 
In  the  year  1537,  the  Lord’s  prayer  was 
■printed  as  follows:  “ O oure  father 
“ which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thy 
“ name  let  thy  kingdome  come,  thy 
will  be  fulfiled  as  well  in  erth  as  it 
“ is  in  heven;  geve  us.  this  daye  in 
“ dayly  bred,  ifefr.’.’  'Where  jt  may  be 
obferved  that  the  diftion  is  brought  al- 
moft  to  the  prefent  ftandard,  the  chief 
variations  bei%  only  in  the  orthography. 
By  thefe  inftances,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  given,  it  appears,  that  the 
englifh  faxon  language,  of  which  the 
Normans  , defpoiled  us  in  a great  meafure, 
had  its  beauties,  was  fignificant  and  era- 
phatical,  and  preferable  to  what  they 
impofed  on  us.  “.  Great,  verily,”  fays- 
Camden,  “ was  the'^Iory  of  onr  tongue, 
“ before  the  norman  conqueft,  in  this, 
“ that  the  old  englifh  could  exprefs, 
“ moft  aptly,  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
•'  mind  in  their  own  tongue,  without 
borrowing  from  any.”  Of  this  he 
gives  feveral  examples. 

Having  thus  ftiewn  how  the  antient 
britifti  language  was,  in  a manner,  ex- 
tirpated by  the  Romans,  Danes,  and 
Saxons,  and  fucoeeded  by  the  Saxon,  and 
after  that  the  'Saxnn  blended  with  the 
Norman  French,  we  ftiall  now  mention 
two  other  cattles  of  change  in  the  lan- 
guage : the  firtt  of  thefe  is  owing  to. the 
Britons  having  been  a long  time  a trading 
nation,  whereby  offices,  dignities,  names 
of  wares,  and  terms  of  traffic  are  in- 
troduced, which  we  take  with  the 


wares  from  the  perfons  of  whom  wt 
have  them,  and  form  them  anew ' ac. 
cording  to  the  genius  pf  our  own  tongue' 
and.befides  this  change  in  the  language’ 
arifmg  from  commerce,  Britain’s  having 
been  a confiderable  time  fubjeft  to  (he 
fee  of  Rome,  in  ecclefiaftical  laffairs 
muft  unavoidably  introduce  fome  italian 
words  among  us.  Secondly,  as  to  tile 
particular  properties  of  a language,  onr 
tongue  has  undergone  no  fmsil  muta- 
tion,  or  rather  has  received  no  I'mall  im. 
provement  upon  that  account : for  as 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  learned  have 
together  with  the  arts  and  fciences,  now 
rendered  familiar  among  us,  introduced 
abundance  ; nay  almoft  all  the  terms  of 
art  in  the  mathematics,  philol'ophy,  phy. 
fic,  and  anatomy  ; and  we  have  enter- 
tained many  more  from  the  Latin 
French,  &c.  for  the  fake  of  neatiiefs  and’ 
elegancy  : fo  that,  at  this  day,  our 
language,  which  about  1800  years  ago, 
was  the  antient  Britifti,  or  Welfli,  &c, 
is  now  a mixture  of  Saxon,  Teutonic, 
Putch,  Danifh,  Norman,  and  modern 
■French,  embelliftied  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  Yet  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  fo 
far  from  being  a difadvantage  to  the 
englifh  tongue,  as  now  fpoke  (for  all 
languages  have  undergone  changesj  and 
do  continually  participate  wiili  each 
other)  that  it  has  fo  enriched  it,  as  now 
to  become  tlie  moft  copious,  fignificant, 
fluent,  courteous,  amorous  and  niafciiline 
language  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the 
world:  This,  indeed,  was  Cmidens 
opinion  of  it  in  bis  time,  and  Dr, 
Heylin’s  in  his  time  : if  then  the  engllfli 
tongue,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  learned 
authors,  deferved  fiich  a charadler  in  their 
days,  how  much  more  now,  having 
fince  received  fo  confiderable  improve- 
ments from-fo  many  celebrated  writers. 

ENGONASIS,  a name  given  to  the  con- 
llellation  Hercules.  See  Hercules. 

ENGRAFTING,  or  Grafting,  in  gar- 
dening. See  the  article  Grafting, 

ENGRAILED,  or  Ingrailed,  in  he- 
raldry, a term  derived  from  the  french 
hail ; and  lignifying  a thing  the 
hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broke  off  the 
edges,  leaving  them  ragged,  or  with 
half  rounds,  or  f'emicirdes,  ffruck  out  of 
their  edges. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  meujs 
and  precious  ftones,  and  leprefenting 
thereon  figures,  letters,  or  whatever  de- 
vice, or  defign,  the  artift  fancies. 
Engraving,  properly  a branch  of  fciilp- 

lure, 
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ture,  is  divided  into  fevera!  other  branch- 
es according  to  the  m^ttter  whereon  it 
is ’employed,  and  the  manner  of  per- 
forming it.  . 

The  original  way  of  engraving  on  wood 
is  denominated,  at  prefent,  with  us,  by 
cuttintr  in  wood  ; that  on  metals  with 
aquafortis,  is  named  etching;  that  by 
the  knife,  burniflier,  punch,  and  fcraper, 
is  called  mezzotinto  ; that  on  ftones  for 
tombs,  S?r.  ftone-cutting ; and  that  per- 
formed with  the  graver,  on  metals  or 
precious  ftones,  keeps  alone  the  primitive 
name  of  engraving,  being  that  which 
we  fllail  at  prefent  attend  to.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cutting,  Etching,  Mezzo- 
tinto, and  Sculpture. 

Engraving  on  copper  is  employed  in  re- 
prefenting  portraits,  hiftories,  landfkips, 
foliages,  figures,  buildings,  &c,  either 
after  paintings,  or  defigns,  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  See  Design  and  Painting. 

It  is. performed  with  the  grayer  on  a 
plate  of  copper,  which,  being  well 
poliflied,  is  covered  over  thinly  with 
virgin-vyax,  and  then  fmoothed,  while 
warm,  with  a feather,  fo  that  the  wax 
be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  on  the  plate  ; 
and  on  this  the  draught  or  defign,  done 
in  black  lead,  red  chalk,  or  ungummed 
ink,  is  laid  with  the  face  of  the  draw- 
ing on  the  wax  : then  they  rub  the  back- 
lide,  which  will  caufe  the  whole  defign 
of  the  drawing  to  appear  on  the  wax. 
The  defign,  thus  transferred,  is  traced 
through  on  the  copper,  with  a point,  or 
needle;  then  heating  the  plate,-  and 
taking  off  the  wax,  the  ftrokes  remain 
to  be  followed,  heightened,  tSc.  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  defign,  with  the 
graver,  which  muft  be  very  lliarp,  and 
well  pointed.  See  the  ai  tide  Graver. 

In  the  condufil  of  the  graver  confifts  al- 
mott  all  the  art,  which  depends  not  fo 
much  upon  rules  as  .upon  praflice,  the 
habitude,  difpofition,  and  genius  of  the- 
artift,  the  principles  of  engraving  being 
the  fame  with  tliofe  of  painting;  for  if 
an  engraver  be  not  a perfeft  miifter  of 
defign,  he  can  never  hope  to  ariive  at  a 
degree  of  perfedion  in  this  art.  In  con- 
ducing the  ftrokes,  or  cuts,  of  the  graver, 
he  mull  obferve  the  adion  of  the  fingers, 
and  of  all  their  parts,  with  their  out- 
lines ; and  remark  how  they  advance 
towards,  or  fall  back  from  his  light,  and 
then,  condud  his  graver,  according  to 
die  rifings  or  cavities  of  the  mufcles,  or 
folds,  widening  the  ftrokes  in  the  light, 
Slid  coatrading  them  in  the  fnades  j 
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as  alfo  at  the  extremity  of  the  outlines,  to 
which  he  ought  to  condud  the  cuts-of  the 
graver,  that  the  figures  or  objeds  repre- 
lented,  may  not  appear  as  if  they  were 
gnawn  ; and  lightening  his  hand,  that 
the  outlines  may  be  perfedly  found, 
without  appearing  cut  -or  flit ; and  al- 
though his  ftrokes  neceffarily  break  off 
where  a mufcle  begins,  yet  they  ought 
always  to  have  a certain  connedlon  with 
each  other,  fp  that  the  firft  iftroke  fliould 
often  ferve  to  make  the  fecond,  be- 
caufe  this,  will  Ihew  the  freedom  of  the 
graver. 

If  hair  be  the  fuhjed,  let  the  engraver 
begin  his  work  by  making  the  outlines 
of  the'  principal  locks,  and  Iketch  them 
out  in  a carelefs  manner,  which  may 
be  finiflied,  at  leifure,  with  finer  and 
thinner  ftrokes  to  the  very  extremities. 
The  engraver  muft  avoid  making  very 
acute  angles,  efpecialiy  in  reprefenting 
fle/li,  when  he  croffes  the  firft  ftrokes 
with  the  fecond,  "becaufe  it  will  form  a 
very  difagreeable  piece  of  tabby-like 
lattice-work,  except  in  the'reprefenta- 
tion  of  fome  clouds,  in  tempefts,  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  and  in  reprefentations 
of  {kins  of  hairy  animals,  and  leaves 
of  trees.  So  that  the  medium  between 
fquare  and  acute  feeins  to  be  the  bell 
and  moll  agreeable  to  the  eye.  He  that 
would  reprefent  fculpture,  muft  re- 
member that,  as  ftatues,  are  moft 
commonly  made  of  white  marble,  or 
Hone,  whofe  colour  does  not  produce 
fuch  dark  /hades  as  other  matters  do, 
have  no  black  to  their  eyes,  nor  hair 

. of  the  liehd,  and  beard  flying  in  the'air. 
If  the  engraver  would  preferve  one 
quality  and  harmony  in  his  works,  he 
fliould  always  Iketch  out  the  principal 
objefls  of  his  piece  before  any  part  of 
them  are  finiflied. 

The  inftruments  neceffary  for  this  fort  of 
engraving  are,  btfides  a ’’graver, ' a 
culhion,  or  fand  bag,  made  of  leather, 
to  lay  the  plate  on,  in  order  to  give  it 
the  necell'ary  turns  and  motions ; a bur- 
niftier  made  of  iron,  or  fteel,  round  at 
one  end,  and  tifually  flattifli  at  the  other, 
to  rub  out  flips  and  failures,  foften  the 
ftrokes,  &c.  a fcraper,  to  pare  off  the- 
furlace,’  on  occafion  ; and  a rubber  of 
a black  hat,  or  cloth  rolled  up,  to  fill  up 
the  ftrokes  that  they  may  appear  the 
more  vifible. 

In  engravhig  on  precious  fiones,  they  ufe 
either  the  diamond  or  the  emery.  The 
diamond,  which  is  the  hardeft  of  .all 
6 Z a ftones. 
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ftoneSj  is  only  cut  by  itfelf,  or  with  its 
own  matter.  The  fiiil  thing  to  be  done 
in  this  branch  of  engraving,  is  to' cement 
two  rough  diamonds  to  the  ends  of  two 
flicks  big  enough  to  hold  them  fteady  in 
the  hand,  and  to  rub  or  grind  them, 
againft  each  other,  till  they  be  brought 
to  the  form  delired.  Theduft,  orpowder 
that  is  rubbed  off  ferves  afterwards  to 
polifli  them,  which  is  performed  with 
a kind  of.  mill  that  turns  a wheel  of 
foft  iron.  The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a 
brafs  dilh,  and,  thus  applied  to  the 
wheel,  iscot'ered  withdiamontl-du(l:,mixt 
up  with  oil  of  olives  j and  when  the  dia- 
mond is  to  be  cut  facet-wife,  they  apply 
firft  one  face,  then  another,  to  the  wheel. 
Rubies,  fapphires,  and  topazes,  are  cut 
and  formed  the  fame  way  on  a copper 
•wheel,  and  pdliflied  with  tripoli  diluted 
in  water.  As  to  agates,  amethyfts, 
emeralds,  hyacinths,  granates,  rubies 
and  others  of  the  fofter  ftones,  they  are 
cut  on  a leaden  wheel,  moiflened  with 
emery  and  water,  tind  poliflied  with 
tripoli  on  a pewter  wheel.  Lapis-lazuli, 
opal,  are  poliflied  on  a wooden 

wheel!  Tofafliion  and  engrave  vales  of 
agate,  cryftal,  lapis-lazuli,  or  the  like, 
they  make  nfe  of  a kind  of  lathe,  like 
that  u!ed  by  pevvterers  to  hold  the 
veffcls,  which  are  to  be  wi  ought  with 
proper  tools  ; that  of  the  engraver  ge- 
nerally holds  the  tools,  which  are  turned 
by  a wheel  j and  the  velTel  is  held  to 
them  to  be  cut  and  engraved,  either  in 
relievo  or  otherwife  ; the  tools  being 
moiflened,  from  time  to  time,  with  dia- 
mond-duft  and  oil ; or,  at  leaft,  emery 
and  water.  To  engrave  figures  or 
devi’hes  on  any  of  thefs  ftones,  when 
poliflied,  fuch  as  medals,  feals,  &c, 
they  ufe  a little  iron  wheel,  the  ends  of 
whofe  axis  are  received  within  two  pieces 
of  iron,  placed  upright,  -as  in  the  turner’s 
lathe  J an#  to  be  brought  clofer,  or  fet 
further  apart,  at  plealure:  at  one  end 
of  the  axis  are  fitted  the  proper  tools, 
being  kept  tight  by  a ferew.  Laftly, 
the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  foot,  and 
the  ftone  applied  by  the  hand  to  the 
tool,  and  is  Ihifted  and  conduced  as  oc- 
cafion  requires. 

The  tools  are  generally  of  iron,  and 
fometimes  of  brafs  : their  form  is  various, 
but  it  generally  bears  fome'  refemblance 
to  chiffds,  gouges,  &c.  Some  have  fmall 
round  heads,  like  buttons,  others  like 
ferrels,  to  take  the  pieces  out,  and  others 
^at,  &c,  when  the  ftone  has  been  eti« 


graven,  it  is  poliflied  on  wheels  of  h.ir 
bruflies  and  tripoli. 

Engraving  on  feel  h chiefly  employed 
in  cutting  feals,  punches,  matrices,  ami 
dyes  proper  for  ftriking  coins,  medals 
and  counters.  The  method  of  engravinv 
with  the  inftruments,  &c.  is  the  fame 
for  coins  as  for  medals  and  counters- 
All  the  dilference  conllfts  in  their  great! 
er  or  lefs  relievo,  the  relievo  of  coi„s 
being  much  l^ls  confiderable  than  that 
of  medals,  and  that  of  counters  ftiH 
lefs  than  that  of  coins. 

Engravers  in  fteel  commonly  begin  with 
punches,  which  are  in  relievo,  and  ferve 
for  making  the  creux,  or  cavities,  of  tfie 
matrices,  and  dyes  : though  fomeliraes 
they  begin  with  ihe  creux,  or  IioII.avi 
nels,  but  then  it  is  only  when  the  in- 
tended work  if  to  be  cut  very  lhalloiv. 
The  firft  tiling  done,  is  ihai  ofdclioniiig 
the  figures ; the  next  is  the  nmii'iding 
them  in  vvax,  of  the  fize  and  depih  they 
are  to  lie,  and  from  this  v/ax  the  punch 
is  engraven.  When  the  punch  is  finiflied 
they  give  it  a very  thigh  temper,  that 
it  may  the  better  hear  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  with  which  it  is  Hruck  to  give 
the  impreffion  to  the  matrix.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Punch  and  Matrix. 

The  fteel  is  made  hot  to  Ibfte'n  it,  that 
it  may  the  more  readily  take  the  im- 
preffion  of  the  punch  ; and  after  ftriking 
the  punch  on  it,  in  this  ftate,  they  pro- 
ceed to  touch  up  or  finifli  riie  ftrokes  and 
lines,  where,  by  realbn  of  their  nneiiefs, 
or  the  too  great  relievo,  they  are  any 
thing  ck  fc61ive,  with  fteel  gravers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  chiflels,  flatters,  ISc.  being 
the  principal  inftruments  tiled  in  graving 
on  Reel. 

The  figure  being  thus  finiflied,  they  pro- 
ceed to  engrave  the  reft  of  the  medal, 
as  the  mouldings  of  the  border,  the 
engrailed  ring,  letters,  fife,  with  little  ftcei 
'punches',  well  tempered,  and  very  (harp, 

ENGROSSING,  or  Ingrossing.  Seethe 
articles  Ingrosser  and  Ingrossing. 

ENGUICHE',  in  heraldiy,  is  faid  of  the 
great  mouth  of  a hunting  horn,  when  its 
rim  is  of  a different  colour  from  that  of 
the  horn  itfelf. 

ENHARMONIC,  in  the  antient  mullc, 
one  of  their  genera  or  kinds  of  mufic,  fo 
called  from  its  fuperior  excellence  ; tho’ 
wherein  it  confifted,  fays  Mr.  Malcotn, 
is  hard  to  fay  : it  was  allowed  by  all  to 
be  fo  very  difficult,  that  few  could  ever 
prafUfe  it. 

pthers  fay  ^ is  a fpecie?  of  mufic,  the 
^noilulation 
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modulatien  wlvtreof 'proceeds  by  intervals 
]efs  than  femitones  ; as  the  feinitone  mi- 
nor, enharmonic  diefis,  and  third  major. 
See’sEMiTONE,  Diesis,  and  Third. 

This  genus,  fays  Brofiard,  was  , greatly 
ufed  in  the  greek  mufic,  efpecially  in  dra- 
mafic  performances.  But  as  thofe  almoft 
infenlible  elevations  and  fallings  of  the 
voice,  whereof  it  confifts,  are  too  dilS- 
cult,  and  as  they  fometimes  make  the 
concord  falfe,  it  has  been  laid  afide,  and 
even  loft,  though  feveral  great  authors 
have  made  many  attempts  to  recover  it. 
Seethe  articles  Genus,  Interval,  and 
System. 

ENHERITANCE,  oiTnheritance.  See 
the  article  Inheritance. 

ENHYDRUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus 
of  fiderochita  or  cruftated  ferrugineous 
holies,  formed  in  large  and  in  great  part 
empty  cafes,  incloCng  a fmall  quantity  of 
an  aqueous  fluid. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  fpecies. 
I.  The  thick- Ihelled  enhydrus,  with 
black,  reddifh-brown,  and  yellow  crufts, 
j.  The  thinner-flielled  kind,  with  yel- 
lowilh.brown,  and  purple  crufts  ; neither 
of  which  ferments  with  aqua  fortis,  or 
gives  fire  with  fteel. 

ENIGMA,  or  .Snigma.  See  the  article 

iENIGMA. 

ENIXUM,  among  chemifts,  a kind  of  neu- 
tral fait,  generated  of  an  acid  and  an 
alkali. 

The  fal  cnixiim  of  Paracelfus,  is  the  ca- 
put mortuum  of  fpirits  of  nitre  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  what  remains  in  the  retort 
after  the  diftillation  of  this  fpirit ; being 
of  a white  colour,  and  pleafing  acid  tafte. 
If  this  be  dilTolved  in  hot  water,  and 
crjftalHzed,  it  will  be  a yet  more  pleafant 
medicine,  agreeing  in  virtues  with  vitrio- 
lated  tartar.  It  is  diuretic,  and  may  be 
given  from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  in  broth 
or  water-gruel. 

ENLARGE,  in  the  manege,  is  to  make  a 
horfe  go  large,  or  embrace  more  ground 
than  he  before  covered.. 

To  this  purpofe  you  Ihould  prick  with 
both  heels,  or  aid  him  with  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  and  hear  your  hand  outwards ; 
or  rather  prick  him  with  the  inner  heel, 
fuftaining  him  with  the  outer  leg,  in  or- 
der to  prefs  him  forwards,  and  make  his 
flioiilders  go, 

ENMANCHE',  in  heraldry,  is  when  lines 
are  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  chief  to  the  fides,  to  about 
half  the  breadjji  of  thp  chief  j fi|nifying 


fleeved,  or  refembling  a fleeve,  from-  the 

■ french  mmiche. 

ENNEADECAETERIS,  in  chronolqgy^,^ 
the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  called  thef 
lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  See  the 
article  Cycle. 

ENNE  AGON,  in  geometry,  a polygon  with 
nine  fides.  See  the  article  Polygon. 

ENNEAHEDR'IA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  columnar,  cryftalliform,  and 
double-pointed  fpars,  compofed  of  a tri- 
gonal column,  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a trigonal  pyramid. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies, 
diftinguiflied  by  the  length  or  lliortnefs 
of  the  column  and  pyramids,  none  of 
which  will  give  fire  with  fteel,  but  all  of 
them  ferment  with  aqua-fortis.  See  the 
article  Spar. 

ENNEANDRIA,  in  botany,  a clafs  of 
plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and- 
nine  ftamina  or  male  parts  in  each.  See 
the  article  Botany. 

To  this  clafs  belong  the  laurus,  rheum, 
fpondias,  and  butomus.  See  the  articles 
Laurus,  Gfc.’ 

ENS,  among  metaphyficians,  denotes  en- 
tity, being,  or  exiftence  : this  the  Ichools 
call  ens  reale,  and  ens  pojitmuvt,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  their  ens  rationis,  which 
is  only  an  imaginary  thing,  or  exifts  only 
in  the  imagination. 

Ens,  among  chemifts,  imports  the  power, 
virtue,  and  efficacy  which  certain  fub- 
ftances  exert  upon  our  bodies.  Para- 
celfus fpeaks  much  of  the  e7is  frimnm  of 
minerals,  gems,  herbs,  and  liquors:  by 
which  he  means,  the  parts  in  which  their 
virtues  refide,  or  the  very  virtue  or  effi- 
cacy itfelf.  Authors  relate  wonders  of 
the  renovating  power  of  the  ens  primum 
of  baum,  and  other  plants,  which  isdif- 
ferent  in  each  kind. 

Ens  veneris,  the fublimate  of  equalquan- 
tities  of  dulcified  calx  of  vitriol,  and  the 
dried  flowers  of  fal  ammoniac,  a fmall 
proportion  of  which  turns  a large  one  of 
the  infufion  of  galls  black  : it  is  red,  fa- 
line,  and  aflringent  j and  faid  to  be  an 
excellent  medicine  in  diftempers  arifing 
from  a weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the 
rickets,  and  the  like. 

Ens,  in  geography,  a city  of  Germany, 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube 
and  the  river  Ens,  about  eighty  miles 
fouth  of  Vienna  : eaft  long.  14°  ao', 
north  lat.  48“'i6'. 

ENSIFORM,  in  general,-  fomething  re- 
'ferabling  a fword,  e7tfis ; thus  we  find  men- 
tion 
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tion  oF  enfiform  leaves,  enfiFonn  carti- 
lage, S?<r.  See  Leaf  and  XiPHOiDES. 

ENSIGN,  in  the  military  art,  a banner  un- 
der which  the  foldiers  are  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  different  companies  or  parties 
they  belong  to.  See  the  articles  Colours, 

Flag,  Standard,  &c. 

The  european  enligns  are  pieces  of  taffety 
with  various  figures,  arras,  and  devices 

• painted  on  them,  in  different  cqlours  ; the 
turkifh  enfigns  arc  horfes-tails. 

Ensign  is  all'o  the  oflicer  that  carries  the 
colcurs,  being  the  loweft  commiflioned 
officer  in  a company  of  foot,  fubordinate 
to  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  It  is  a 
very  honourable  and  proper  poll  for  a 
young  gentleman  at  his  firll  coming  into 
the  army  : he  is  to  carry  the  colours  both 
in  affault,  day  of  battle,  fete,  and  flionld 
not  quit  them  but  with  his  life  : he  is  al- 
ways to  carry  them  liimfelf  on  his  left 
Ihoulder  : only  on  a march  he  may  have 
them  carried  by  a foldier.  If  the  enfign 
is  killed,  then  the  captain  is  to  carry  the 
colours  in  his  (lead. 

ENSISHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,,  in  the 
langraviate  of  AH'ace,  about  fifty  miles . 
fouth  of  Strafburg : eafl  long.  7°  30', 
north  lat.  47°  50'. 

ENSK1RK.EN,  a town  of  Germany,  fif- 
teen miles  fouth-well  of  Cologn. 

entablature,  or  Entablement, 
in  architeflure,  is  that  part  of  an  order 
of  a column,  which  is  over  the  capital, 
and  comprehends  the  architrave,  frieze, 
and  corniche. 

The  entablature  is  alfo  called  the  trabe- 
ation,  and  Teems  borrowed  from  the  latin, 
irabs,  a beam  ; though  others  derive  it 
from  tabulatum,  a ceiling,  hecaiife  the 
frieze  is  fiippofed  to  be  formed  by  the 
ends  of  the  joills  which  bear  upon  the 
architrave. 

It  is  different  in  different  orders  ; for 
notwithflanding  that  it  confifls  of  the 
three  above-mentioned  divilions  in  all, 
yet  thefe  parts  are  made  up  of  more  or 
fewer  particular  members  or  fubdivifions, 
according  as  the  order  is  more  or  lefs 
rich.  Vignola  makes  the  entablature  a 
quarter  of  the  height  of  the  whole  co- 
lumn in  all  the  orders.  In  the  tufean 
and  doric,  the  architrave,  frieze,  and 
corniche,  are  all  of  the  fame  height.  In 
the  ionic,  Corinthian,  and  compofite,  the 
whole  entablature,  being  of  fifteen  parts, 
fivaof  thefe  go  to  the  architrave,  four  to 
the  friezes,  and  fix  to  the  corniche.  See 

' the  articles  Tuscan,  Doric,  Sfr. 

Mr.  le  Clerc  obferves,  that  were  we  to 
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regard  only  the  laws  of  llrengih  and 
weaknefs,  we  fhould  rather  diminidi  the 
entablatures  of  fuch  columns  as  have  pe- 
dellals,  than  thofe  which  have  none.  A; 
to  the  piojeaure  of  the  entablature,  it 
- thoiild  never  be  forgot,  that  its  principal 
defign  is  to  flielter  what  is  underneath. 
Entablature,  in  mafomy,  is  ufedlbme- 
times  to  denote  the  lafl  row  of  Hones  on 
‘ the  top  of  the  wall  of  a building,  on 
which  the  timber  and  covering  reft 
This  is  often  made  to  projeiSl  beyond  the 
naked  of  the  wall,  to  carry  off  the  rain. 
ENT  ABLER,  in  the  manege,  the  fault 
of  a horfe-  whofe  croupe  goes  before  his 
flioulders  in  working  upon  volts  ; which 
may  be  prevented  by  taking  hold  of  the 
right  rein,  keeping  your  right  leg  near, 
and  removing  your  left  leg  as  far  from 
the  horfe’s  flioulder  as  poffihle. 

This  is  always  accompanied  with  ano- 
ther  fault  called  actiler.  See  Aculer, 
ENTAIL,  in  law,  is  a fee  eflate  entailed  5 
that  is,  abridged  and  limited  to  certain 
conditions  prel'crihed  by  the  donor  or 
grantor.  See  the  articles  Fee,  Reco- 
very,'and  Tail. 

ENTE',  in  heraldry,  a method  of  marftiall. 
ing  more  frequent  abroad  than  with  us, 
and  fignifying  grafted  or  ingrafted. 

We  have,  indeed,  one  inllance  of  enie 
in  the  fourth  grand  quarter  of  his  ma- 
jefly’s  royal  enfign,  whofe  blazon  is 
Bnmfwick  and  Lunenburg  Impaled  with 
antient  Saxony,  etUe  en  fointe,  grafted 
in  point. 

ENTELECHIA,  EvlEXrjjEie,  a word  ufed 
by  Ariftotle  to  exprefs  the  foul,  and 
which,  not  occurring  in  any  other  au- 
thor, has  given  the  commentators  upon 
that  philofopher  great  trouble  to  difeover 
its  true  meaning.  See  the  article  Soul. 
Hemolaiis  Bai  barus  is  even  laid  to  have 
confulted  the  devil  about  it,  after  which, 
in  his  paraphra.fe  on  Themiflius,  either 
from  the  devil  orhirafelf,  renders  it /icr- 
feSihabia,  which  is  nothing  clearer. 
Cicero,  whofe  interpretation  of  this  word 
Ihould  be  efteemed  preferable  to  that  of 
any  modern  writer,  defines  enfelechia 
quccdam  quaji  co7itimiata  & perennis  mo- 
tlo,  a certain  continued  and  perpetual 
irfotion  : whence  it  would  appear,  that 
Ariftotle  took  the  foul  for  a mode  of 
the  body,  a continuous  and  perpetual 
motion  being  undoubtedly  a mode  of 
. body.  The  vulgar  peripatetics  hold  en- 
telechia  to  fignify  a£l,  and  under  it  fup- 
pofe  the  form  of  the  compound  or  ani- 
mal to  be  underftood,  The  lateft  peripa- 
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tetics  agree,  that  the  aft,  or  entelechia, 
whereby  Ariftotle  meant  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  foul,  is  either  foine  mode 
of  the  body,  or  it  is  nothing  at  all. 

entering  .of  a ha'^Jik,  among  fportf- 
men,  the  letting  her  kill  for  the  firft 
time. 

Entering  of  hounds,  is  the  inftrufting 
them  how  to  hunt.  SeeENTRANCE. 

ENTEROCELE,  evlepoxiitMi,  in  furgery,  a 
tumour  formed  by  a prolaplion  of  the  in- 
teftines  through  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  procefl'es  of  the  peritonaeum, 
into  the  fcrotum.  It  is  fometimes  term- 
ed an  ofcheocele  and  complete  hernia, 
in  contradilfinftion  to  the  bubonocele. 
See  the  article  Bubonocele,  &c. 

This  diforder  arifes  from  a violent  dif- 
tention  of  the  peritonasum  and  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mnfcles,  through  which 
the  ihteliine  prolapfes  into  the  fcrotum  ; 
and  proceeds  from  fome  violence  by  a fall, 
blow,  or  draining  to  leap,  lilt  up  great 
weights,  vomiting,  ©’c.  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  caufe,  the  rupture  is  form- 
ed, either  inftantly  or  imperceptibly  by 
degrees.  This  rupture  is  always  attend- 
ed with  pains,  and  ufually  happens  but 
in  one  fide,  never  in  both  at  a time  : 
fometimes  the  inteftine  alone  ft^ls  down  ; 
at  other  times,  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
omentum.  The  tumour  appears  foft  to 
the  touch  like  an  inteltine,  or  bladder,  dif- 
tended  with  wind  : it  fiift  appears  fmall 
in  the  inguen,  and  gradually  defcends 
down  to  the  tefticle  of  the  fame  fide  in 
the  fcrotum,  which  is  thereby  fometimes 
diftentled  half  way  down  the  thigh,  and, 
even  down  to  the  knee:  the  other  fymp- 
toms'  are  the  fame  with  thole  of  the  bubo- 
nocele. 

The  tumour  is  encreafcd  by  crying,  plen- 
tifully eating,  lifting,  or  carrying  any  bur- 
den; itiscontrafted  with  cold,  and  dilated 
with  heat : it  may  be  diftinguiflied  ge- 
nerally from  the  hydrocele  or  pneuma- 
tocele, by  its  returning  into  the  abdo- 
men with  a murmuring  noife. 

This  kind  of  rupture  may  be  fuftained 
with  but  little  inconveniences  by  men 
not  much  addifted  to  hard  labour,  and 
women  with  child  ; but  it  lliould  never  be 
left  to  itfelf  without  a fupport  or  trufs,  left, 
by  fome  accident,  the  inteftines  Ihould 
become  incarcerated,  and  incapable  of 
being  returned.  When  the  diforder  is 
recent,  and  ima  young  fubjeft,  it  may 
be  perfeftly  cured  without  danger  of  a 
relapfe ; as  it  may  alfo  in  adults  and  old 
people,  by  conftanlly  wearing  a proper 
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trufs.  It  is  lefs  dangerous  when  the  in- 
teliine  is  attended  with  the  omentum. 
When  the  inteftine  is  returnable,  the  fur- 
geon  fhould  immediately  reduce  the  parts, 
and  retain  them  in  their  proper  fituation, 
and  to  dole  up  the  aperture  firmly  with 
a trufs,  bandage,  or  by  incifion,  termed 
celotomy. 

Another  method  confifts  chiefly  in  paf- 
ling  a fmall  gold-wire  round  the  upper- 
part  of  the  procefs  of  the  peritonaeum, 
near  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  mulcles, 
leaving  the  tefticle  in  its  natural  pofi- 
tion  ; the  wire  is  twilled  by  a pair  of  for- 
ceps, fo  as  to  confine  the  procefs  of  the 
peritonatum  without  comprelling  the  fper- 
matic  vefiels,  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
teftine from  falling  through  it  again  : 
this  method,  however',  is  not  thought 
effefliial  in  moll  cafes  by  Heiller. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  tefticle,  fome 
furgeons  do  not  tie  the  procefs  of  the  pe- 
ritonaeum and  fpermatic  velfels  with  a 
ligature,  but  having  returned  the  intef- 
tines and  omentum,  they  then  fcarify  the 
ring  of  the  abdomen,  through  which  the 
inteftine  prolapfed,  together  with  thelkin, 
in  order  to  render  the  cicatrix  more  firm.. 
If  in  the  enterocele  the  inteftine  cannot 
be  reduced,  efpecially  if  it  adhere  to  the 
procefs  of  the  peritonteum,  ring  of  the 
abdominal  mulcles,  fcretum-,  or  tefticle, 
no  trufs  or  bandage  will  be  of  any  ler- 
vice:  there  is,  then,  but  one  method  of 
faving  the  patient,  by  a fevere  operation  ; 
in  order  to  which  the  integuments  are  to  be 
divided  ; and  when  the  lacculus  appears, 
it  is  to  be  feparated,  and  a fmall  aper- 
ture made  in  it  big  enough  to  introduce 
a quill,  or  fome  other  inrtrument  to  fe- 
parate  the  inteftine  from  all  its  adhefions, 
before  it  is  protruded  into  the  abdomen, 
which  Ihould  always  be  done  when  the 
inteftine  adheres  ; after  which  the  wound 
is  to  be  healed,  and  the  patient  fecured 
from  a relapfe,  by  wearing  the  bandage- 
fpica.  SeeBftNDAGE  and  Truss. 

If  the  ftrifture  of  the  inteftine  is  fo  great 
as  to  render  all  means  ineffeSual  to  re- 
duce the  rupture,  the  furgeon  mull 
then  have  recourle  to  the  knife  to  lave 
the  patient. 

ENTERO-epiplocele,  a fpecies  of  rup-, 
thre,  wherein  the  omentum,  together 
with  the  inteftines,  fall  into  the  fcrotum. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

ENTEROLOGY,  a term  ufed  by  phyfi- 
cians,  for  a difcourfe  or  ti  eatife  on  the 
contents  of  the  head,  bread,  and  abdo- 
men, See  the  articles  Head.  ©c. 

ENTEROM- 
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ENTEROMPHALUS,  the  fame  with  a 
hernia  umbilicalis,  or  rupture  at  the  na- 
vel. See  the  article  Exomphalus, 
ENTERPLEADERj  in  law,  fignifies  the 
difcuffing  or  trial  of  a point,  incidentally 
falling  out,  before  the  principal  eaiife  can 
be  determined. 

It  is  allowed  that  a. defendant  cannot  be 
twice  charged  with  the  fame  thing,  or  to 
two  feverally,  where  nO|default  is  in  him  : 
thus  if  one  man  brings  detinue  againft 
the  defendant  upon  bailment  of  goods, 
and  another  a trover  againft  the  fame 
perfon  ; in  this  cafe  there  lliall  be  an  en-' 
terpleader,  to  .afcertain  which  of  the  par- 
ties has  a right  to  his  aftion,  ' 
Judgment  may  be  given'  on  an  enter- 
pleader,  to  recover  what  is  demanded 
againft  the  defendant  ; and  where  two 
have  enterpleaded,  the  perfon  recovering 
flrall  have  damages  of  the  other. 

ENTERSOLE,  in  architefture,  a kind  of 
little  ftory,  fometimes  called  a mezan- 
zine,  contrived  toccalionally  at  the  top  of 
the  firft.ftory,  for  the  convenience  of  a 
wardrobe, 

ENTERTAINMENT,  in  a theatrical 
fenfe.  See  the  article  Farce. 

ENTHUSIASM,  a tranfport 

of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  led  to  think 
and  imagine  things  in  a fublime,  fur- 
prifing,  yet  probable  manner.  This  is 
the  enthufiafm  felt  in  poetry,  oratory, 
mufic,  painting,  fculpture,  S?c. 

Enthusiasm,  in  a religious  fenle,  implies 
a tranfport  of  the  mind,  whereby  itlan- 
cies  itfelf  infpired  with  fome  revelation, 
impulfe,  Sfc.'from  heaven.  Mr.  Locke 
gives  the  following  defcription  of  enthu- 
•fiafm.  “ In  all  ages,  men  in  whom 
“ melancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion, 
“ or  whofe  conceit  of  themfelves  has 
“ railed  them  into  an  opinion  of  a great 
“ familiarity  with  God,  and  a nearer 
“ admittance  to  his  favour  than  is  af- 
“ forded  to  others,  iiave  often  flattered 
“ themfelves  with  a perfuafion  of  an  im- 
mediate  intercourfe  with  the  deity, 
“ and  frequent  communications  from 
“ the  divine  fpirit.  Their  minds  being 
“ thus  prepared,  whatever  groundlefs 
“ opinion  comes  to  fettle  itfelf  flrongly 
“ upon  their  fancies,  is  an  illumination 
“ from  the  fpirit  of  God.  and  prefently 
“ of  divine  authority.  And  whatfoever 
“ odd  aflion  they  find  in  themfelves  a 
“ ftrong  inclination  to  do,  that  impulfe 
“ is  concluded  to  be  a call  or  direflion 
“ from  heaven,  and  mull:  be  obeyed.  It 
“ is  a commiffion  from  above,  and  they 


“ cannot  err  in  executing  it.  This!  i 
“ take  to  be  properly  enthufiafm,  which 
“ though  ariling  from  the  conceit  of  a 
“ warm  and  overweaning  brain,  works 
“ when  it  once  gets  footing  more  pow- 
“ erfully  on  the  perfuafions  and  aaions 
“ of  men,  than  either  reafon  or  revela- 
“ lion,  or  both  together.  Men  being 
“ moll  forwardly  obedient  to  the  ini- 
“ pulfes  they  receive  from  themfelves.” 
Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reafon,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
enthufiafm.  When  the  mind  finds  itfelf 
inflamed  with  devotion,  it  is  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  not  of  its  own  kindling,  but 
blown  up  with  fomething  divine  within  it. 

If  the  mind  indulges  this  thought  too  far 
and  humours  the  growing  pafiion,  it,  at  I 
leaft,  flings  itfelf  into  imaginary  raptures  i 
and  ecftacies  ; and  when  once  it  fancies  I 
itfelf  under  the  influence  of  a divine  ira-  i 
pulfe,  no  wonder  if  it  flights  human  or-  i 
dinances,  and  refufeslo  comply  with  the  | 
eftabliflied  form  of  religion,  as  thinkincr  ' 
itfelf  direfilecl  by  a much  fuperior  guide. 

ENTHUSIAST,  a perfon  poflelfed  with  I 
enthnfiafm.  See  the  preceding  article,  | 

ENTHYMEME,  evSv/iUfta,  among  logi-  | 
clans,  denotes  a fyllogifm,  perfefl  in  the  i 
mind,  but  imperfefl  in  the  exprelfion,  by 
reafon  one  of  the  propofuions  is  ftippref- 
fed,  as  being  eaCty  fupplied  by  the  iinder- 
ftanding  of  thofe  with  whom  wedifeourfe, 
e.  g.  In  e-very  right  lined  triangle,  Ik  j 
three  angles  are  jiifi  equal  to  two  right  '■ 
ones-,  therefore,  thofe  of  an  ifofcles  are^a-.  j 
where  the  propofition,  emery  ifofcks  is  a | 
right-lined  triangle,  is  omitted,  as  being  ! 
fufficiently  known.  But  to  give  a more 
familiar  example  ; fuppofe  the  enthy-  : 
meme  to  be,  emery  man  is  mortal-,  there-  \ 
fore  emery  king  is  jnortal : where  the  mi- 
nor propofition,  emery  king  is  a man,  is  j 
omitted  for  the  reafon  already  mentioned. 
There  is  a particular  elegance  in  the  en- 
thymeme  form  of  arguing,  as  leaving 
fomewhat  to  the  exercife  and  invention  of 
the  mind  ; for  which  rcaiftin  it  is  very 
frequent,  as  well  in  common  converfa- 
tion,  as  in  the  moll  polite  writers.  It 
not  only  flioitens  difeoutfe,  and  adds  a 
certain  force  and  livelinefs  to  ourrealon- 
ing,  but  gives  the  reader  a pleafure  not 
unlike  that  the  author  himfelt  feels  in 
compofing.  By  this  means  we  are  put 
upon  exerting  ourfelves,  and  feem  to 
fliare  in  the  difeovery  of  what  is  propofed 
to  us. 

ENTIER,  in  the.  manege,  a refty  horfe  ■ 
that  not  only  ref  ules  to  turn,  but  refills  the 
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band!  provided  he  flies  or  parts  from 
the  heels,  you  have  a remedy  for  him, 
by  ufing  a caveflbn  made  after  the  duke 
J Ncwcaftle’s  way.  , ■ 

ENTIERTY,  or  Entiertie,  among 
lawyers,  (ignifies  the  whole  of  a thing, 
in  contradiltinaion  to  a moiety;  thus  a 
bond,  damages,  &c.  are  faid  to  be  entire, 
when  they  cannot  be  apportioned. 
entire  tenancy,  in  law,  is  when  the 
foie  porelflon  is  in  one  perlbn  5 in  con- 
tradiftinflion  to  feveral  tenancy,  which 
is  a joint  or  common  pofleffion  in  two  or 
more. 

ENTITIVELY  and  Entity,  among 
metaphvficians.  See  the  article  Ens. 
ENTOYER,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a bor- 
■ (lure  charged  wholly  with  things  with- 
out life:  it  I'eems  to  be  a corruption  of 
the  french  round  about. 

entrails,  the  fame  with  inteltines.  See 
die  artide  Intestines, 
entrance  ofhoimds,  among  fportfmen, 
denotes  the  initruiSing  them  how  tohunt  : 
for  which  purpole,  it'is  proper  to  lead 
them  through  warrens  and  flocks  of 
dieep,  to  enure  them  to  be  under  com- 
mand, and  to  run  at  nothing  without  the 
huntlman’s  orders  ; and  when  the  game 
appears,  the  young  hounds  aie  to  be  en- 
tered along  with  the  beft_and  ftatincbeft 
hounds  that  can  be  got,  and  not  one 
barking  dog  fuffeied  to  be  near.  The 
hare  is  the- bed  game  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
becatife,  in  this  chafe,  the  young  hounds 
will  learn  all  the  doublings  they  can  pof- 
fibly  meet  with  In  any  other  kind.  When 
the  hare  Is  killed,  they  nnilt  not  be  al- 
lowed to  break  her  upj  but  the  himtllnan 
is  to  (kin  and  cut  her  in  pieces,  with 
which  the  young  hounds  are  to  be  re- 
warded. 

ENTRE  .viiNHO  POURO,  a province  of 
Portugal,  having  the  river  Minho  on  the 
north,  Douro  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft. 

Entretayo  and  guadiana,  a province 
''  of  Portugal,  having  that  of  Efti-emadnra 
on  the  north,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 
[he  weft, 

ENTREPAS,  in  the  manege,  a broken 
pace  or  going  that  is  neither  walk  nor 
trot,  but  has  (omewhat  of  an  amble. 

This  is  the  pace  or  gait  of-  I'uch  hoifes  as 
have  no  reins  or  back,  and  go  upon  their 
(liuuklers  i or,  of  fuch  as  are  fpoiled  in 
their  limbs. 

ENTRING  a flnp,  the  fame  with  board- 
ing. See  the  article  Boarding.  ' 
Entring-ladders,  in  a ftiip,  are  of  two 
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forts  ; one  ufed  by  the  veflel’s  (ides,  in  a 
harbour,  or  in  fair  weather,  for  perfons 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  fliip  : tbe^rther  is 
made  of  ropes,  with  fmall  ftaves  for  fteps; 
and  is  hung  out  of  the  gallery  to  enter 
into  the  boat,  or  to  come  aboard  the  fhip, 
when  the  fea  runs  I'o  high  that  they  dare 
not  bring  the  boat  to  the  (hip’s  fide  for 
fear  of  Having  it. 

Entring-ropes.  See  the  article  Rope.  . 

ENTROCHUS,  in  natural  hlftory,  a genus 
of  extraneous  fofljls,  ufually  of  aboufan 
inch  in  length,  arid  made  up  of  a number 
of  round  joints,  which  when  feparate  and 
loofe,  are  called  tiochitae:  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  plated  fpar 
with  the  foflile  (hells  of  the  echini,  which 
is  ufually  ofa  blui(h-grey  colour,  and  are 
very  bright  where  frefli  broken  ; they  are 
all  ftriated  fioui  the  center  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  have  a cavity  in  the  middle. 
See  plate  XCIII.  fig.  3. 

The  entrochi  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from 

- that  of  a pin’s  head  to  a finger’s  length, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  initidle  finger; 
and  are  plainly  of  marine  origin,  having 
often  fea  (hells  adhering  to  them.  "I^hty 
feem  to  he  the  petrified  arms  of  that  fiiir 
gular  fpecles  of  the  fea-ftarfilli,  called 
ftella  arborefcens. 

They  are  efteemed  very  powerful  diure- 
tics, and  pi  ef’cribed  in  nephritic  cafes  will; 
good  fnccefs;  the  dofe  being  as  much  of 
the  powder,  as  will  lie  on  a (hilling. 

ENTRUSION,  or  Intrusion,  in  law. 
See  the  article  INTRUSION. 

ENTRY,  inlaw,  lignifies  taking  pofleflion  ' 
of.  lands  or  tenements,  where  a perfon 
has  a right  (p  to  do. 

It  is  alio  u'ed  for  a writ  of  pofleflion, 
which  is  of  divers  kinds,  as,  i.  A writ 
of  entry  fur  d’jfeifin,  which  lies  for  the 
diffeifee  againrt  the  dilTeifor.  a.  Awiit 
of  entry  fur  dffeifin  in'le  per,  that  lies  for 
the  heir  by  defcent,  who  fucceeding  in 
right  of  his  anceftor,  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
per  or  pere.  3 . A writ  of  entry  fur  dif- 
feifin  in  le.per  & cut,  which  lies  where 
the  feolTee  c.f  the  dilTeifor  makes  a feoff- 
ment to  another.  4.  A writ  of  entry  fur 
dffeifin  in  lepofl,  which  lies  where  after 
a dilTeifin  the  land  is  removed  from  one 
hand  to  another  beyonjd  the  degrees,  that 
a writ  of  entry  can  be  made  in  the  ufual 
form. 

The  writ  of  entry  is  put  out  of  the  de- 
grees by  five  things,  i.  Intrufion,  as 
when  the  dilTeifor  djes  feifed,  and  a ftran- 
ger  enters,  a.  Succeffion,  when  the  fuc- 
celTor  in  office  or  profeflion  enters.  3. 
7 A DifTeiflff 
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DifTeifin  upon  difl'eifin,  when  the  diffeifor 
is  difleifed  by  another.  4.  Judgment, 
where  a perlbn  recovers  againft  the  dif- 
feifor.  5.  Efcheat,  which  is  when  the 
difleifor  dies  without  heir,  or  commits 
felony,  &c,  on  which  account  the  lord 
enters.  In  all  which  cafes,  a diffeifee, 
or  his  heir,  fhall  not  have  a writ  of  en- 
try within  the  degrees  of  the  per,  but  in 
the  poji. 

There  are  feveral  other  writs  of  entry, 
which  lie  for  the  perfon  in  reverfion, 
where  a tenant  for  life,  for  term  of 
years,  or  by  courtefy,  aliens,  and  after- 
wards dies  : and  fo  in  othef  cafes. 

Entry.  See  Forcible.  . 
Entry,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  the 
places  or  thickets  through  which  deer 
are  found  lately  to  have  palled. 
jSi// 1^’ Entry,  in  commerce.  See  Bill. 
In  making  entries  inwards,  it  isufual 
for  merchants  to  include  all  the  goods 
they  have  on  board  the  fame  fhip  in  one 
bill,  though  fometimes  they  may  happen 
to  be  upwards  of  twenty  feveral  kinds  ; 
and  in  cafe  the  goods  are  Ihort  entered, 
additional  or  poll  entries  are  now  allow- 
ed ; though  formerly  the  goods,  fo  en- 
tered, were  forfeited.  As  to  bills  of  en- 
try outwards,  or  including  goods  to  be 
exported,  upon  deliveringthem,  and  pay- 
ing the  cuftorns,  you  will  receive  a frnall 
piece  of  parchment  called  a cocket,  which 
teftifies  your  payment  thereof,  and  all 
duties  for  fuch  goods.  See  the  article 
Exportation. 

If  feveral  forts  0/  goods  are  exported  at 
once,  of  which  fome  are  free,  and  oihers 
pay  cultoms,  the  exporter  mull  have  two 
cockets,  and  therefore,  rauft  make  two 
entries  ; one  for  the  goods  that  pay,  and 
the  other  for  the  goods  that  do  not  pay 
cuftom. 

Entries  of  goods,  on  which  a drawback 
is  allowed,  muft  likewife  contain  the 
name  of  the  lliip  in  which  the  goods  were 
imported,  the  importer’s  name,  and  time 
of  entry  inwards.  The  entry Jreing  thus 
made,  and  an  oath  taken  that  the  culloms 
for  thofe  goods  were  paid  as  the  law  di- 
reffs,  yon  mull  carry  it  to  the  collefilor 
and  comptroller,  or  their  deputies  ; who, 
after  examining  their  books,  will  grant 
a warrant,  which  muft  be  given  to  the 
furveyor,  fearcher,  or  land  waiter,  for 
them  to  certify  the  quantity  of  goods  5 
after  which  thecertificate  muft  be  brought 
back  to'  the  colleftor  and  comptroller,  or 
llieir'deputies,  and  oath  made,  that  the 
laid  goQdS''3re  really  fhipped,  and  not 


landed  again  in  any  part  of  Great  Bri. 
tain.  See  the  articles  Drawback  and 
Debenture.  - . 

ENVELOPE,  in  fortification,  a work  of 
■ earth,  fometimes  in  form  of  a fimplepa- 
rapet,  and  at  others,  like  a fmall  ramprt 
with  a parapet : it  is  raifed  fometimes  on 
the  ditch,  and  fometimes  beyond  it. 
Envelopes  are  often  made  to  inclofe  a 
weak  ground,  where  that  is  praflicable 
with  Angle  lines,  to  fave  the  great  charge’ 
of  horn-works  and  tenails,  or  where  there 
is  not  room  for  fuch  large  works.  Some 
give  the  names  of  fillon,  counter-guard 
conferve,  and  lunette,  to  envelopes  raifed 
in  the  moat, 

ENVIRONNE',  in  heraldry,  fignifies  fur- 
rounded  with  other  things:'  thus,  they 
fay,  a lion  erivironne  with  fo  manybe- 
zants.  See  the  ariicle  Bezant. 

ENUMERATION,  an  account  of  feveral 
things,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  every 
_ particular  article.  ■' 

Enumeration,  in  rhetoric,  apart  of per- 
oration, in  which  the  orator,  colleffing 
the  fcattered  heads  of  what  has  been  deli- 
vered throughout  the  whole,  makes  abrief 
and  artful  relation,  or  recapitulation 
thereof.  . 

Enumeration  of  the  parts,  in  rhetoric, 
is  much  the  fame  with  dilb  ibution.  See 
the  article  Distribution. 

ENUNCI  ATION,  a declaration  of  a thing 
either  in  terms  of  affirmation  or  denial. 

Enunciation,  among  logicians,  the 
fame  with  propofition.  See  the  article 
Proposition. 

ENVOICE,  the  fame  with  invoice.  Seethe 
article  Invoice. 

ENVOY,  a perfon  deputed  to  negociate 
fome  affair  with  any  foreign  prince  or  ftatc, 
Thofe  fent  from  the  courts  of  France, 
Britain,  Spain,  &c.  to  any  petty  prince 
or  Hate,  fuch  as  the  princes  of  Germany, 
the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c,  go 
in  quality  of  envoys,  not  embaffadors ; 
and  fuch  a eharadler  only  do  thofe  perfons 
bear,  who  go  from  any  ot  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe  to  another,  when  the 
affair  they  go  upon  is  not  ve\y  folemn  or 
important.  There  are  envoys  ordinary, 
and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  embaffa- 
dors ; they  are  equally  the  fame  un- 
der the  protedlion  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  embaffa- 
dors, only  differing  from  them  in  this, 
that  the  fame  ceremonies  are  not  per- 
formed to  them. 

ENURE,  inlaw,  fignifies  to  take  effefl,  or 
avail':  thus,  they  fay,  a teleafe  made  to  a 
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. fenant  for  life,  ftiall  enure,  and  be  of  force 
to  the  perfon  in  reverfion. 

ENURNY,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to. a 
hordure  charged  with  beads. 
envy,  in  etliics,  is  defined  to  be  an  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  mind,  caufed  by  the  con- 
fideration  of  a good  we  defire,i  obtained 
by  one  we  think  lefs  worthy  of  it  than 
ourfelres. 

EON,  among  anatomifts,  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  whole  ambit  of  the  eye. 

Eon,  or  aEoN,  in  church-hirtory.  Seethe 

article  jEon. 

EPACT,  in  chronology,  a number  a'ifmg 
■ from  the  excefs  of  the  common  folar  year 
above  the  lunar,  whereby  the  age  of  the 
moon  may  be  found  out  every  year.  See 
the  articles  Year  and  MooN. 

The  excefs  of  the  folar  year  above  the 
lunar  is  i r days ; or  "the  epadl  of  any 
year  exprefles  the  number  of  days  from 
the  laft  new  moon  of  the  old  year,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  lunar 
year,  to  the  firft  of  January.  The  firft 
year  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the 
epaft  is  o,  becatife  the  lunar  year  be- 
gins with  the  folar.  On  the  fecond,  the 
lunar  year  has  begun  ii  days  before  the 
folar  year,  therefore  the  epafl  is  ii.  On 
the  third,  it  has  begun  twicfe  1 1 before 
the  folar  year,  therefore  the  epafif  is  za. 
On  the  fourth,  it  begins  three  times  1 1 
days  fooner  than  the  folar  year,  the  epadl 
would  therefore  be  33  ; but  30  days  be-' 
ing  a fynodical  month,  muft  that  year 
be  intercalated;  or  that  year  mult  be 
reckoned  to  confifts  of  thirteen  fynodical 
months,  and  there  remains  three,  which 
is  the  true  epadf  of  the  year  ; and  fo  on 
to  the  end  of  d!re( cycle,  adding  ii  to  the 
epafl  of  the  laft  year,  and  always  re- 
jefiing  30,  gives  the  epafl  of  the  prefent. 
year.  Thus  to  adjttft  the  lunar  year  to 
the  folar,  through  the  whole  of  19  years, 
iz  of  them  muft  conlift  of  12  I'yno- 
dical  months  each,  and  7 of  13,  by 
Sdding  a month  of  30  days  to  every 
year  when  the  epafl  would  exceed  30, 
and  a month  of  29  days  to  the  laft  year 
of  the  cycle,  which  makes  in  all  209  days, 
i,  e.  19x11;  fo  that  the  intercalary  or 
embolimasan  years  in  this  cycle  are  4,  7, 
lo,  12,  15,  18,  19.  See  the  article 
Cycle. 

If  the  new  moons  returned  exaflly  at  the 
fame  time  after  the  expiration  of  nins- 
leen  years,  as  the  council  of  Nice  ftippofed 
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they  would  do  (when  they  fixed  the  rule 
for  the  obfervation  of  eafter,  and  marked 
the  new  moons  in  the  calendar  for  each 
year  of  the  lunar  cycle)  then  the  goli^gn 
number  miiltiplyed  by  il,  would  always 
give  the  epafl.  But  in  a Julian  century, 
the  new  moons  anticipate,  or  happen 
earlirr  than  that  council  imagined  they 
would,  by  of  a day.  In  a gregorian. 
common  century,  which  is  one  day  (horter. 
than  a Julian  century,  they  happen  of 
a day  later,  (i  day— Now 
i|X3— the  three  common  cen- 
turies, but  — being  fubtrafled,  on  ac- 
count of  the  gregorian  bifiextile  century, 
there  will  remain  AJ-.  Therefore  in  four 
gregorian  centuries,  the  new  moons  will 
happen  later  by  ii  of  a day,  and  the 
epafls  m'lift  be  deci'eafed  accordingly. 

At  prefent  the  gregorian  epafl  is  1 1 days 
fliort  of  the  Julian  epafl ; but  the  quo- 
tient of  the  number  of  the  centuries  di- 
vided by  4,  which  at  this  time  is  4,  mul- 
tiplied by  fi,  with  the  addition  of  the 
remainder  i multiplied  by  J|.,  makes  in  , 
all  but  -||,  or  7 days  -b  1,-f,  therefore 
i.  e.  3 days  + mull  be  added  to  com- 
plete the  II  days.  ' Whence  we  have  the 
following 

General  rule  far finding  the  gregoria?i'Ev  hCT  ■ 
.forever.  Divide  the  centuries  of  ary 
year  of  the  chri  Ilian  ®ra  by  4,  (rejefling 
the  fubfequent  numbers  ;)  multiply  the 
remainder  by  17,  and  to  this  produfladd 
the'quotient  multiplied  by  43  ; divide  the 
prcdufl  + 86  by  25  ; multiply  the  golden 
number  by  li,  from  which  I'ubtriifl  the 
laft  quotient;  and  rejefling  the  thirties, 
the  remainder  will  be  the  epafl. 

Example  fot  1754, 

i7-b4=:4  remains  I 

I Xi7  = l7 

43  X4-b  86-f-i7r:2  7_5 

275  -r25=;il 

II  X 7 (G.  N°.)  = 77 

77  — f I “ 66 

66  — 60  (2  X 3o)rz6=:Epa£l. 

A'fhorter  rule  for  finding  the  epafl  until 
the  year  1900.  Subtrafl  i from  the 
goUl^  number,  and  multiplying  thj  re- 
I inainder  by  II,  rcjefl  the  thiities,  and  you 
have  the  epafl. 
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Example  for  the  year  1754. 

G.N.  = 7 

G.N.  7 — ixii=r6S  I 

66— twice  30— 6~Epa6V.  6 

II 

3o),66(i 

6 i=Ep. 

A table  of  golden  numbers,  and  their 
conefponding  epafts,  ti!)  the  year  1900. 
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17  z6 
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8 17 

I 3 12 

18  7 

4 3 

9 28 

14.  23  I9  iS 

5 14 

10  9;I5  4 

EPANORTHOSIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
by  which  a perfon  corredls,  or  ingeni- 
' oufly  revokes  what  he  juft  be*ore  alledg- 
ed,  as  being  too  weakly  exprefl'ed,  in 
order  to  add  fometliing  ftronger,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  pafiion  with 
which  he  is  agitated. 

The  epanoithofis  is  diftinguiflied  into 
two  kinds,  the  one  is  when  we  correft  or 
revoke  the  word,  as  in  ihe  following 
example  of  the  aportle,  but  I laboured 
more  abundantly  than  they  all t.  yet  not  I, 
but  the  grace  of  God,  <ivbich  njuas  miitb 
me.  I Cor.  xv.  to,  where  what  he  firft 
attributed  to  his  own  merit,  he  chufes 
afterwards  to  call  the  work  of  grace,  as 
being  the  principal  caufe.  The  fecond 
kind  of  epanoi  thofis,  is  when  we  correiS 
or  revoke  the  fentiment,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Cicero:  Italiatn  ornare,  qua»i  do- 
mum  fuam,  maluit ; quamquam,  Italia 
or'fiata.  domus  iffa  mihi  aiidetur  ornatior. 

-EPARER,  in  the  manege,  fignifies  the 
flinging  of  a horle,  or  his  yerking  and 
ftriking  with  his  hind  legs.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Yerking. 

In  caprioles,  a horfe  muft  yerk  out  be- 
hind with  all  his  force ; but  in  ballo- 
tades,  he  ftrikes  but  half  out ; and,  in 
croupades,  he  does  not  (trike  out  his  hind 
legs  at  all.  All  fuch  yerking  horfe^  are 
reckoned  rude.  See  the  articles  Capri- 
oles, Ballotade,  &c. 

EPAULE,  in  fortification,  denotes  the 
fhoulder  of  a ballion,  or  the  place  where 
its  face  and  flank  meet,  and  form  the 
angle  called  the  angle  of  the  fhoulder. 
See  the  artirle  Bastion. 

EPTI^LEMENT,  in  fortification,  a work 
raifed  to  cover  lidewife,  is  either  of  earth, 
gabions,  or  fafeines,  loaded  with  earth. 


The  epaulements  of  the  places  of  arms 
for  the  cava  117,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
trenches,  are  generally  of  fafeines  miitej 
with  earth. 

Epaulement  alfo  denotes  a mafsbf  earth 
called  likewife  a fquare  orillon  from  pj 
figure,  raifed  to  cover  the  cannon  of  a 
cafemate,  and  faced  with  a wall. 

I'  is  likewife  ufed  for, any  work,  thrown 
up  to  defend  the  flank  of  a poll,  or  other 
place, 

EPENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  the  interpo- 
fition  or  infertion  of  a letter  or  fyllable  in 
the  middle  of  a word,  as  alituum,  for 
alitum  ; relligio,  for  religio  ; iitdiipera- 
tor,  fgr  imperator,  &c. 

EPERLANUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name” 
ufed  by  authors  for  the  olroeriis,  with 
feventeen  rays  in  the  fin  befide  the  anus, 
and  called  in  englifli  the  fmelt.  Seeth'e 
article  Osmerus. 

EPERON,  the  spur-shell,  in  natural- 
hiftory.  See  the  article  Spur  shell. 

EPHA,  or  Ephah,  in  jewilli  antiquity, 
a meafure  for  things  dry,  containing 
I.  0961  of  a bufhel.  See  Measure. 
EPHEDRA,  .the  sea-grape,  or  shrub 
horse-tail,  in  botany,  a gentis  of  the 
dioecia-fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants,  whidi 
has  no  corolla  or  flower-petals : the  (lami- 
na are  feven  filaments,  coalefcing  into  a fu- 
bulated  column  ; the  antherte  are  round- 
ifli,  three  being  fuperior,  and  the  other 
four  inferior  : the  feeds  are  acutely  oval, 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  plain  on  the 
other,  and  contained  in  a baccated  cup. 
Thefiuir  is  red,  fucculent,  and  of  an 
acid  auilere  tafte : its  juice,  taken  in 
wine,  is  fatd  to  be  good  for  the  coelias 
paflion  and  fluor  albus. 

EPHEMERA,  in  medicine,  the  name  of 
a fpecies  of  fever  continuing  the  fpace  of 
one  day,  or  fometimes  more ; for  the  me- 
dical writers  exprefs  themfelves  by  ephe- 
mera  fmplex,  noel  plurium  dierutn.  See 
the  article  Fever, 

This  fpecies  of  fever  has  this  peculiar  to 
it,  that  the  piilfe  is  at  firft  large,  but  as  it 
becomes  afterwards  moderately  quick  and 
frequent,  fo  it  is  equal,  foft,  and  regular, 
as  in  a natural  (late.  The  urine  under- 
goes little  or  no  change,  nor  is  the  dif- 
order  preceded  by  a-loarhing  of  food,  a 
fpontaneous  laflitude  of  the  body,  dif- 
turhed  fleep,  preternatural  yawning,  or 
horror;  but  it  feizes  the  patient  fuddenly, 
and  afflidls  him  with  no  other  fymptoms 
than  a pain  of  the  head  and  ftomach,  a 
naufea,  heat  and  relllefnefs.  The  per- 
fons  moll  fubjeil  to  this  fever,  are  young 
men  who  have  much  blood,  -and  feed 
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heartilyi  *’®'' 

bitual  rfifchaige  of  blood  flopped  upon 
them,  wh  .ther  natural,  as  in  the  haenior- 
hoida’l  or  tnenftrual  difcharges,  or  arti- 
ficial, fiich  as  frequent  bleeding,  cupping, 
anil  the  like.  And  thofe  who  have 
till-own  their  blood  into  violent  emotions 
by  the  too  free  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
too  violent  exercife,  unufual  watchings, 
long  flay  by  large  fires,  a fudden  repref- 
(ion  of  Iweats  by  cold  water,  or  by  vio- 
lent paflions,  particularly  anger.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  fever,  the  proper  courfe 
is  to  attemperate  the  violent  motions  of 
the  blood  with  nitrous  and  the  fixed  an- 
tinionial  medicines,  and  occafionally  with 
crentle  acids.  Sweat  is  to  be  promoted. 
Nitre,  crabs-eyes,  Sfc.  may  be  prefcribed 
in  fmall  dofes  every  three  or  four  hours  ; 
and  towards  night,  fudorifics  Ihouid  be 
ioined  to  thefe,  fucli  as  the  contrayerva- 
rcot,  or  the  like.  The  ephemera,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  differs  in  nothing  except 
the  rime  of  its  duration,  from  that'which 
fonimoniy  lafts  four  days. 

Ephemera  .maligna,  is  alfo  a term  by 
which  Ibme  authors  have  called  the  fudor 
anglicanus,  or  malignant  diary  fever, 
which  generally  deftroyed  the  patient  in 
twenty-four  hours.  See  the  article  Sudoe. 
ang'licanus. 

Ephemera,  the  day-fly,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  ,of  flies  belonging  to  the  neurop- 
tera  order,  and  (b  called  from  their  living 
only  one  day  and  a night : they  are 
about  the  fize  of  the  lefler  houle-flies, 
and  have  two  gibbous  protuberances  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  refembling  eyes  r 
add  to  this,  that  the  tail  isfurnifljed  with 
hairs,  and  the  antennae  are  fliort. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  fevera!  fpecies, 
dillinguiflied  by  their  different  colours, 
and  the  number  of  hairs  in  their  tail  ; 
fome  having  two,  and  others  three. 

EPHEMEHIDES,  in  literary  hiflory,  an 
appellation  given  to  thofe  books  or  jour- 
nals, which  fliew  the  morions  and  places 
Oi  the  planets  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  is  from  the  tables  contained  in  thefe 
epbemerides,  that  eclipfes,  and  , all  the 
variety  of  afpefls  of  the  planets,  are  found. 
See  the  articles  Ec.lipse,  Conjunc- 
tion, Opposition,  &c. 

EPHESUS,  an  antient  city  of  Ionia  in  the 
lelfer  Afia,  fituated,  eaft  long,  ay®  40', 
north  lat.  37“  5',  near  the  fea,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cauftrus,  which  form- 
ed a commodious  harbour.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Afia  during  the  roman  govern- 
ment; and  here  flood  the  fo  much  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana. 


EPHIALTES,  in  medicine,  the 

fame  .with  the  incubus,  or  night-mare. 
See  the  article  Incubus. 

EPHIPPIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
the  cella  turcica,  being  a part  of  the  os 
fphenoides.  See  the  article  SphenoiDES. 

EPKOD,  in  jewifli  antiquity,  one  part  of 
the  prieflly  habit;  being  a kind  of  girdle 
which,  brought  from  behind  the  neck 
over  the  two  flioulders,  and  hanging 
down  before,  was  put  crofs  the  ftomach, 
then  carried  round  the  wafle,  and  made 
ufe  of  as  a girdle  to  the  tunic. 

There  were  two  forts  of  ephods,  one  ef 
plain  linen  for  the  priefts,  and  the  other 
embroidered  for  the  high  prieft.  Ot  this 
laft  Mofes  gives  an  ample  defcription. 
It  was- compofed  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
crimfon  and  twifled  cotton.  Upon  part 
of  it,  which  paffed  over  the  flioulders, 
were  two  large  precious  Hones,  one  on 
each  flioulder:  upoh  thefe  were  engraven 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  fix  upo« 
each  flone. 

The  ephod  was  peculiar  to  the  prieft- 
hood,  and  thought  effentia!  to  their  cha- 
raiSter  ; it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
that  mo  worlhip,  true  or  falfe,  could  fub- 
fift  without  a priefthood  and  ephod. 

EPHORI,  e'fapac,  in  grecian  antiquity,  ma- 
giflrates  eflabliflied  in  antient  Sparta  to 
balance  the  regal  power.  The  authority 
of  the  ephori  was  very  great.  They 
foraetimes  expelled  and  even  put  to  death 
the  kings,  and  aboliftied  or  fufpended 
the  power  of  the  other  magiflrates,  call- 
ing them  to  account  at  pleafure.  There 
were  five  of  them,  others  fay  nine.  They 
prefided  in  the  public  fliews  and  feftivals. 
They  were  entrufted  with  the  public 
treafure,  made  war  and  peace,'and  weie 
fo  abfolute,  that  Ariftotle  makes  their 
government  equal  to  the  prerogative  of  a 
monarchy.  They  were  eflabliflied-  by 
Lycurgus. 

EPIBATERION,  in  antient 

poetry,  a poem  reliearled  at  a.  perfon^s 
return  from  a voyage,  thanking  the  im- 
mortal gods  for  his  prefervation, 

EPIC,  or  Heroic  poem,  a poem  expref- 
fed  in  narration,  formed  upon  a ftory 
partly  real,  and  partly  feigned  ; repre- 
fenting,  in  a fub'lime  flile',  fome  fignal 
and  fortunate  aflion,  diftinguifbed  by  a va- 
riety of  great  events,  to  form  the  moral.s, 
and  affeiSi;  the  mind  iv'ith  the  love  of  he- 
roic virtue.  See  the  article  POEM. 
We'may  diftinguifli  three  parrs  of  the  de- 
finition, nainelv,  ihe matter,  the  form, 
and  the  end.  The  maiter  includes  the 
aflion  of  the  fable,  under  which  are  rang- 
ed 
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ed  the  incidents,  epifodes,  cliarailers, 
morals,  and  machinery.  The  form  com- 
prehends the  way  or  manner  of  the  nar- 
ration, whether  by  the  poet  himfelf,  or 
by  any  perfons  introduced,  whofe  dif- 
courfes  are  related  : to  this  branch  like- 
wife  belong  the  moving  of  the  paffions, 
the  defcriptions^  difcourfes,  fentiments, 
thoughts,  llLle,  and  verfification  ; and  be- 
fides  thefe,  the  fiinilies,  tropes,  figures, 
and,  in  fhort,  all  the  ornaments  and  de- 
corations of  the  poem.  The  end  is  to 
improve  our  morals,  and  increafe  our 
virtue.  See  the  articles  Action,  Fable, 
Episode,  Character,  .©’f. 

There  are  two  things  which  chiefly  dif- 
tinguifl)  epic  from  tragedy,  the  manner 
of  the  reprefentaiion,  and  the  event  or 
cataftrophe.  As  to  the  former  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tragedy  is  foinied  upon  aftion, 
and  epic  upon  narration.  This  is  the 
principal  charafler  in  an  heroic  poem, 
and  a very  difficult-part  of  it.  The  qua- 
lities a narration  muff  have  to  be  per- 
feft,  are  thefe  : it  mult  be  ftiort  and  I'uc- 
cinft,  that  nothing  may  be  idle,  flat,  or 
tedious  : it  mutt  be  lively,  quick,  and 
delightful  : it  mutt  be  Cmple  and  naiu- 
ral.  The  moll  ordinary  graces  of  a nar- 
ration, mutt  come  from  the  figures,  the 
tranfitions,  and  from  all  thofe  delicate 
turns  that  carry  the  reader  from  one  thing 
to  another,  without  his  regarding  it. 
It  mutt  never  point  out  all  the  matter, 
that  fcHne  may  be  left  for  the  natural  re- 
fleflions  of  the  reader.  It  mutt  like- 
wife  avoid  the  particulars  and  length  of 
affedled  defcriptions.  Laftly,  the  narra- 
tion mutt  be  delightful,  not  only  by  the 
variety  of  things  it  relates,  but  by  the 
variety  of  its  iiumbers.  It  is  this  va- 
riety that  makes  the  greek  verfification 
more  harmonious  and  more  proper  for 
narration  than  the  Latin. 

Epic  alfo  differs  from  tragedy  in  the 
event,  or  conclufion.  In  tragedy,  the 
conclufion  is  generally  unfortunate,  but 
never  fo  in  epic : the  reafons  of  which 
rule  are  the  examples  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, who  are,  and  ought  to  be,  our  guides 
and  patterns  in  this  particular,  and  in 
which  they  have  been  univerfally  follow- 
ed by  all  who  woqld  have  been  thought 
epic  writers  ; and  not  only  their  autho- 
rity, but  the  very  reafon.oF  the  thing 
fupplies  ns  with  arguments  for  this,  rule, 
1.  Although  in  tragedy,  where  tlie  ac- 
tion is  much  (hotter,  more-fimple,  and 
finilhed,  as  it  were,  at  a heat,  an  unfor- 


tunate conclufion  may  be  fo  far  from  dif. 
pleafing,  that  it  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  audience  : yet  in  epic,  after  fuch 
a feries  and  variety  of  adventures,  after 
futtaining  fo  many  and  fuch  great  diffi. 
culties,  the  reader  mutt  be  out  ofhumouj 
with  the  poet,  iinlefs  the  whole  fliould 
conclude  happy  at  laft.  3.  The  chief 
end  of  tragedy  is  to  excite  the  paffions 
efpecially  thofe  of  terror  and  pity,  by  a 
fhort  and  brifk  emotion  ; but  die  defign 
of  an  epic  poem  is,  by  more  (lo-v  and 
leifure  operations,  to  remove  bad  habits 
and  rettore  good  ones  ; to  fuhdue  vice 
and  recommend  virtue,  which  would  he 
done  with  a very  ill  grace,  if  the  hero 
of  the  poem  fliould  come  to  a deplorable 
end.  3.  An  epic  poem,  properly  fo 
called,  is,  and  fliould  be,  written  in 
honour  of  the  country  and  relioion  of 
ijie  author,  between  which  and  the  hero 
there  is  a near  relation  ; and  thereforelie 
ought  to  come  off  in  triumph  at  lait, 
Thefe  two  differences  are,  as  the  fcliools 
call  tliein,  fpec'ific  differences,  bring  foin 
natures -the  others  are  only  accidental 
being  differences  in  degree,  exient,  and 
greatnefs.  Although  epic  poetry  is  di- 
refled  to  the  morals  and  the  habit  rather 
than  the  paffisns,  yet  it  likewife  has  pal- 
fions,  blit  in  an  inferior  degree  to  tra- 
gedy : for  though  it  has  a mixture  of  all 
the  paffions,  yet  qoy  and  admiration  ar» 
the  molt  eflential  to  it. 

An  epic  poem  mutt  be  formed  upon  a (lory 
partly  real  and  partly  fiflitious.  In  tra- 
gedy, which  is  much  fliorter,  the  perform- 
ance may  not  only  be  excul'able,  but  com- 
mendable, though  the  whole  fable  fhould 
be  fiiftitions  ; but  in  fuch  a long  work  as 
that  of  an  epic  poem,  the  reader  will  be 
tired  unlefs  he  has  the  pleafure  of  find- 
ing fome  truth  interwoven  with  the 
fable. 

The  moderns  feem  to  miftake  that  part 
of  the  epic  and  tragedy  which  contain 
the  wonderful,  confounding  it  with  im- 
probable, and  ufing  the  two  words  pro- 
mifcuoufly.  If  it  was  really  fo,  the  won- 
derful would  be  always  faulty  ; for  that 
is  always^ fo  which  is  improbable.  The 
great  art  is  a juft  temperament  and  mix- 
ture of  both,  to  make  it  natural  and  pro- 
bable. Scarce  any  of  the  poets  but  Vir- 
gil had  the  art,  by  the  preparation  of 
incidents,  to  manage  the  probability  in 
all  the  circumftances  of  an  epic  poem. 
Homer  is  not  altogether  fo  fcrupulous 
and  regular  in  his  contrivances:  his  ma- 
chines 
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chines  are  lefsiiift,'  ai>d  all  his  meafures, 
to  fave  the  probability,  are  lei's  exafl. 
j^jdly,  the  fovereign  perfefiion  of  an 
epic  poem,  in  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle, 
confifts  in  the  juft  proportion  and  perfea 
conneaion  of  all  the  parts.  It  is  not 
lufficient  that  all  be  grand  and  magni- 
ficent in  an  epic  poem,  but  all  mull  be 
lull,  uniform,  and  proportionable,  in  the 
tliffeient  parts  that  compol'e  it. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  obferved  mod  ef- 
fential  to  an  epic  poem:  little  need  be 
laid  about  the  machinery,  which,  among 
the  antient  heathens,  was  the  agency  of 
their  falfe  gods,  and  of  angels  and  d®- 
mons  among  us  chrillians  ; its  beauty 
and  magnificence  are  well  known.  The 
dignity  of  an  epic  poem  would  fcarce 
be  kept  up  without  it,  efpecialiy  fince 
the  marvellous  depends  on  it.  The  ver- 
filication  of  epic  poetry,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  confilted  of  hex- 
ameters, a fort  of  verfe  fo  peculiar  to 
epic,  that  when  it  is  ufed  upon  other  oc- 
callons,  it  is  called  heroic  verfe.  Our 
englilh  verfe  comes  nearelt  to  it  both  in 
gravity  and  maj.  fly,  hut  at  how  great  a 
diltaiice!  See  the  article  Hexameter. 
An  epic  or  heroic  poem,  is  the  beft  and 
mod  pei'fefl  kind  of  poetry  ; it  is  the 
grealell  work  w'hich  the  foul  of  man  is 
capable  of  performing  ; and  here  it  is  the 

. mmolt  bounds  are  fet  to  human  compo- 
filion.  All  the  noblenefs  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mod  perfefl  genius,  can  hard- 
ly fiiffice  to  form  inch  a one  as  is  requi- 
f)te  for  an  heroic  poet:  the  difficulty  of 
'finding  together  fancy  and  judgment, 
heat  and  imagination,  anti  Ibbriety  of 
realbn,  precipitation  of  fpirit,  and  foli- 
dily  of  mind,  renders  this  charafler  fo 
very  rare;  it  requires  great  images,  and 
yet  a greater  wit  to  form  them.  There 
mud  be  a judgment  lo  fohd,  a difeern- 
raent  lb  exqiiilltc,  fuch  perfefl  knowledge 
of  the  langunpe  in  which  he  writes,  fuch 
obllinale  Ihidy,  profound  lurditations, 
and  vad  capacity,  that  fcarce  whole  ages 
can  produce  one  genius  fit  for  an  epic 
poet!  even  among  the  antients  them- 
fclves,  if  we  except  Homer  and  Virgil, 
we  dial  1 fcarce  find  one  that  is  truly  an 
epic  poet. 

EPICARPIUM,  in  antient  pharmacy,  de- 
notes a remedy  applied  in  form  of  a plaf- 
ler  to  the  wrids,  for  intermitting  fevers  : 
It  confided  of  penetrating  ingredients,  as 
Earllc,  onion,  camphor,  &c. 

EPICEDIUM,  Ewir<«&.ov,  id  antient  poetry, 

' a poem  rehearfed  during  the  funeral 


folemnity  of  perfons  of  didin6lion.  See 
• the  article  Nenia. 

We  find  two  beautiful  epicediums  in 
V'irgil,  one  of  Euryalus,  and  the  other  of 
Pallas. 

EPICERASTICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote 
much  the  fame  with  emollients.  See  the 
article  Emollients. 

Epiceradic  medicines  obtund  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humour's,  and  mitigate  the 
uneafy  fenfation  thence  arifing. 

To  this  clafs  belong,  i.  The  emollient 
roots,  as  mardiniallow,  liquorice,  Sfc. 
I.  The  leaves  of  mallows,  water-ililly, 
the  large  lioufe- leek,  puiflain  and  lettuce. 

3.  The  feeds  of  barley  decorticated,  hen- 
bane, lettuce,  flax,  white  poppy,  and  rue. 

4.  Fruits,  as  jubebs,  raifms,  fweet  ap- 
ples, prunes,  and  fweet  almonds.'  5, 
Cooling  juices,  whites  of  eggs,  whey, 
oils,  fyrup,  and  fugar  of  violets,  Sfr. 

EPICHIREMA,  in  logic,  a 

mode  of  reafoning,  which  comprehends 
the  proof  of  on^  or  both  the  premifes 
of  a lyllogifm,  before  the  conclulion  is 
drawn. 

EPICOENE,  in  grammar,  a term  applied 
to  nouns,  which,  under  the  fame  gender 
and  termination,  mark  indifferently  the 
male  and  female  fpecies.  See  GeNDER, 
Thefe  nouns  are  othervvife  called  pro- 
?mfcua,  and  comprehend  the  names  of  a 
great  number  of  the  wild  beads,  more  of 
the  wild  fowls,  and  almod  all  the  fiflies, 
whereof  the  difference  of  fexes  is  either 
difficult  to  be  dil'cerried,  or  is  rarely  ad- 
verted to  ; fuch  are,  in  Latin,  elephanlus, 
pajfer,  aquila,  falmo,  which  equally  fig- 
nity  a male  or  lemale  elephant,  fparrow, 
eagle,  or  falmon.  As  often  as  either 
of  the  fexes,  are  to  be  didimSlly  men- 
tioned, it  is  generally  done  by  prefix- 
ing to  the  word  male  (mas)  or  female 
(femina.)  , 

EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY,  the  doc- 
trine or  fydem  of  philofophy  maintained 
by  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 

Epicurus,  the  Athenian,  one  of  the 
greated  philofophers  of  his  age,  was  oh- • 
liged  to  Democritus  lor  almod  his  whole 
fydem,  notwithdanding  he  piqued'hs'm- 
felf  upon  deriving  every  thing  from  his 
ojvn  fund.  He  wrote  a great  number  of 
b^ks,  which  are  made  to  amount  to 
abofe  300.  Though  none  of  them  are 
com^^gwn  to  us,  no  antient  philofopher’s 
fyden^Ws  better  known  than  his,  for 
which  vVf  ai^-e  rnodly  indebted  to  the  great 
Lucretius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Tully. 
His  philofophy  confided  of  three  parts, 

• canonical. 
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canonical,  phyfical,  and  etherial.  The  were  thofe  who  nnderftood  Epicurus’s  na 

firft  was  about  the  canons,  or  rules  of  tion  of  pleafure  in  the  be.lt  lenle  a„' 


judging.  The  cenfnre  which  Tully 
pafles  upon  him  for  his  defpifing  logic, 
will  hold  true  only  with  regard  to  the 
logic  of  the  ftuic.s,  which  he  could  not 
approve  of,  as  being  too  full  of  nicety 
and  quirk.  Epicurus  was  not  acquainted 
vyith  the  analytical  method  of  diyillon 
and  argumentation,  nor  was  he  fo  cu- 
rious in  modes  and  lormation  as  the 
ftoics.  Soundnefs  and  fiinplicity  of  I'enlh, 
alTifted  with  fome  natural  refleflions,  was 
all  his  art.  His  fearch  after  truth  pro- 
ceeded only  by  the  fenfes,  to  the  evie 
dence  of  which  he  gave  fo  great  a cer- 
tainty, that  he  conlidered  them  as  an  in- 
fallible rule  of  truth,  and  termed  them 
the'firff  natural  light  of  mankind. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  his  philofophy  he 
laid  down  atoms,  fpace,  and  gravity  as 
the  fiiit  principles  of  all  things  : he  did 
not  deny  the  exiftence  of  a God,  but 
thonglu  it  beneath  his  majefty  to  concern 
himfelf  with  human  affairs  : he  held  him 
a bleffed,  immortal  being,  having  no  af- 
fairs of  his  own  to  take  care  of,  and 
above  meddling  with  thofe  of  others.  See 
Atom  and  Atomical. 

As  to  his  ethics,  he  made  the  fnpreine 
good  of  man  to  conlift  in  pleafure,  and 
confequently  fupreme  evil  in  paiei.  Na- 
ture, iti'elf,  fays  he,  teaches  us  this  truth, 
and  prompts  us  from  our  birth  to  pro- 
cure whatever  gives  us  pleafure,  and  avoid 
what  gives  us  pain.  To  this  end  he 
propofes  a remedy  againft:  the  (harpnefs 
of  p.ain  : this  was  to  divert  the  mind  from 
it,  by  turning  our  whole  attention  upon 
the  pleafures  we  have  forrnerly  enjoyed  : 
he  held  that  the  wife  man  mull  be  happy, 
as  long  as  he  is  wife  i that  pain,  not  de- 
priving him  of  his  wifdoni,  cannot  de- 
prive him  of  his  happinefs. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  a fairer  fliew 
of  honelty  than  ihe  moral  doflrine  of 
Epicurus.  Galfendus  pretends,  that  the 
ple.afure  in  which  this  philofopher  has 
fixed  the  fovereign  good,  was  nothing 
elle  but  the  highcll  tranquility  of  mind 
in  conjunflion  with  the  rnoft  perfeft 
health  of.  body:  but  Tully,  Horace, 
and  Plutarch,  as  well  as  almoft  all  the 
fathers. of  the  church,  give  us  a very  dif- 
ferent reprefen tation  : indeed  the  nature 
of  this  pleafure,  in  which  the  chief  ha'p- 
pinefs  is  lUppofed  to  be  feated,  is  a grand 
inoblem  in  the  morals  of  Epicurus, 
Hence  there  were  two  kinds  of  Epicu- 
reans, the  rigid  and  the  feinifs  : the  nrft 


placed  all  their  happinefs  in  the  pure  plea- 
lures  of  the  mind,  refusing  fro,,,  ,(,j 
praHice  of  virtue.  The  iooTe  or  reinifs 
Epicureans,  taking  the  words  of  that  phi. 
lofophcr  in 'a  grofs  fenfe,  pl-aced  all  their 
happinefs  in  bodily  pleafures,  or  debauch- 
ery. Thus  we  have  the  whole  myftery 
of  this  celebrated  doflrine.  It  was  in- 
nocent in  expreffiori,  but  criminal  in 
thought ; it  had  a beautiful  outfide,  but 
it  was  all  corruption  within.  Tliefe  loofe 
philofophers  took  up  a feeming  auteity 
fo  difguife  their  fecret  indulgence,  and 
all  their  (themes  of  morality  were  but  ib 
many  veils  for  their  immoial  behaviour. 

EPICYCLE,  ETTixuxXor,  in  the  aniient  aftro- 
nomy,  a little  circle  whofe  center  is  in  the 
circumference  of  a greater  circle  ; or  it  is 
a fmall  orb,  or  fphere,  which  being  fix. 
ed  in  the  deferent  of  a plane;,  is  carried 
along  with  it ; and  yet,  by  its  own  pecu- 
liar motion,  carries  the  planet  fallened  to 
it  round  its  proper  center. 

It  was  by  means  of  epicycles',  that  Pto- 
lemy and  his  followers  folved  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  planets,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  their  llations  and  relrogiadalion.s. 
See  the  articles  Ptolemaic  system. 
Station  ARY,and  Retrogradation. 
The  great  circle  they  called  the  excen- 
tric  or  delgrent,  and  along  its  circumfe- 
rence the  center  of  the  epicycle  was  con- 
ceived to  move  ; carrying  wiih  it  the  pla- 
net in  its  circumference,  which  in 
its  motion  downwards  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  figns,  but,  in  niov, 
ing  upward.?,  contrarv  to  that  order.  The 
higheft  point  of  a planet’s  epicycle  they 
called  apogee,  and  the  lowcll  perigee. 
See  the  articles  Apogee  and  Peri- 
gee. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  geometry,  a curve  ge, 
nerated  by  the  revolution  of  the  pe- 
riphery of  a circle,  ACE  (plate 
LXXXVIII.  fig.  3 ) along  the  con- 
vex or  concave  fide  of  the  periphery  of 
another  circle,  D G B. 

The  length  of  any  part  of  the  curve, 
that  any  given  point  in  the  revolving 
circle  has  deferibed,  from  the  time  it 
touched  the  circle  it  revolved  upon,  lhail 
be  to  double  the  verfed  fine  of  half  the 
arch,  which  all  that  time  touched  the  circle 
at  reft,  as  the  fum  of  the  diameters  of  the 
circles,  to  the  I'emidiamcter  ot  the  reftlng 
circle,-if  the  revolving  circle  moves  upon 
the  convex  fide  of  the  reding  circle  ; bnt 
if  upon  the  concave  fide,  as  the  difference 
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ef  the  diameters  (o  the  femidiameter  of  the 

reftingcircle.  i ^ ■ 

Jn  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  ti° 
5h8i  we  have  a general  propofition  for 
ineafuring  the  areas  of,  all  cycloids  and 
epicycloids,  wz.  The  , area  of  any  cy- 
cloid or  epicycloid  is  to  the  area  of  the 
generating  circle,  as  the  fum  of  double 
die  velocity  of  the  center  and  velocity  of 
the  circular  motion  to  the  velocity  of  the 
circular  motion  : and,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, are  the  areas  of  fegments  of  th'ofe 
curves  to  thofe  of  analogous  fegments  of 
the  generating  circle. 

jjPIPEMIA,  ECTiS’t/.ua,  in  grecian  antiqui- 
ty, fettivals  kept  in  honour  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  at  the  dated  feafons  when  thcfe 
deities,  who  could  not  be  prefent  every 
where,  were  fuppofed  to  vilit  different 
places,  in  order  to  receive  the  vows  of 
their  adorers. 

The  feftival  took  ifs  name  epidemla, 
from  wi,  among,  and  S’a/.isc,  people  ; on 
account  of  the  imaginary  prefence  of 
thofe  deities  among  the  people. 

Epibemia  is  alfo  ufed  fop  private  feafts,  or 
rejoicings,  on  account  of  the  I’afe  return 
of  a friend  from  a voyage  or  journey. 

EPIDEMIC;  among  phylicians,  an  epithet 
.ofdifeafes  which  at  certain  times  are  po- 
pular; attacking  great  nuinhers  at  or 
rear  the  fame  time.  See  the  . article 
Disease. 

Epidemic  difcafes  differ  from  thofe,  called 
endemic.  See  the  article  Endemic. 
Boerhaave  obferveS,  that  tliough  every 
particular  dlfeafe,  in  various  epidemical 
conftitutions,  appear,  to  unattentive  ob- 
ferverSj  the,  fame  witli  regard  to  their 
names.;  .figns,  and  confeqtiences  in  fome 
meafure;  yat  to  the  judjcious,  they  will 
appear  quite  otherwife,  fo  as  to  require 
a different  adminiftration  of  the  non- 
naturals, different  treatment,  and  dif- 
ferent medicines.  This  variety,  how- 
ever, in  epidemical  difeafeS,  is  fo  ob- 
Icure,  that  phylicians  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  deduce  it  from  any  abufe  of  non- 
naturals t and  yet  there  are  many  circiim- 
llances  which  make  it  highly  probable, 
that  the  caufes  relide  in  the  air,  but  de- 
pend more  upon  the  inexplicable  variety 
of  exhalations  contained  therein,  which, 
by  their  mixture  with  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  or  their  ftimulus,  injure  the  human 
machine,  than  upon  any  change  in  the 
fenfible  qualities  thereof.  See  the  article 
Effluvium. 

Upon  the  invafion  of  any  unknown  epi- 
demical diftemper,  the  phylkian  will  re- 


ceive fome  information  with  rerpefl  to  the 
cure:'  I.  By  reducing'the  diitemper  to 
fome  more  known  .kind,  which  it  mo& 
refembles.  ®.  By  obferving  its  tendency 
at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes; 
at  which  feafons  it  is  generally  molt  pre- 
valent. 3.  By  attending  to  the  fpontane- 
ous  phaenomena,  which  precede,  accom- 
pany, or  follow  the  death  or  recovery  of 
the  patient,  and  the  better  or  worfe  (late 
of  the  diforder.  4.  By  diligently  re- 
marking the  benefit  or  injury  received, 
from  whatever  the  patients  are  unavoid- 
ably obliged  to  do  ; and  from  whatfoever  , 
is  taken  into,  or  difcharged  out  of  the 
body.  5.  By  comparing  tlie  cafes  of  a 
great  many  patients,  labouring  under  the 
diftemper  at  the  fame  time.  6.  By  ab- 
ftainiiig  from  all  remedies  which  are  du- 
bious,  which  irritate,  and  induce  a conG- 
derable  change  in  the  humours,  and 
thereby  obfcure  tiie  nature  and  , tendency 
of  the  difeafe. 

According  to  Van  Swieten,  the  origin 
of  epidemic  fevers,  and  we  may  add  of 
other  epiderhical  diforders,  is  alwavs 
from  fome  caufe  in  common  to  the  whole 
people  who  inhabit  any  particular  place  : 
thus,  for  example,  when  in  befieged  cities 
the  fcantiners  of  the  market  obliges  all 
to  nfe  an  ijl  courle  of  diet  ; hence  it  is, 
that  they  have  ufually  the  fame  courfe 
and  fymptoms,  in  different  patients,  and 
therefore  require  the  fame  method  of 
cure.  See  Fever,  Pox,  &c, 

EPIDENDRA,  in  "botany,  a term  ufed 
by  fome  naturalifts  for  the  paralitical 

..  plants,  or  thofe  which  grow  on  trees, 
Ihrubs,  and  other  vegetables.:  fuch  are 
mifletoe,  dodder,  See  the  articles 

Misleto.e,  Dodder.,  &c. 

EPIDENDRUM,  vanilla,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  gynandria  diandria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  live 
very  long  and  patent  petals:  the  ftamina 
are  two  very  fliort  filaments,  growing 
upon  the  piftil : the  fruit  is  a very  long, 
rounded,  and  carnofe  pod,  containing  a 
multitude  of  minute  feeds. 

EPIDERMIS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
the  cuticle.  See  the  article  Cuticle. 

EPIDIDVMUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  by 
which  fome  call  each  of  the  (wo'  bodies 
more  ufually  known  by  that  ot  paraftata. 
See  the  article  pARAsa'ATiE. 

EPIGAiA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  de- 
candria  moncgvnia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a double  permanent  pe» 
rianthium  ; the  corolla  confifts  of  a fmgle 
cup-fafhioned  petal  j the  fruit  is  aglobu- 
7 B , Jar, 
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lar,  deprefled,  five-cornered  capfule,  con- 
filling  of  five  valves,  and- containing  five 
cells;  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  roun- 
dilh,  and  the  receptacle  large,  and  divid- 
ed into  five  parts. 

EPIGASTRIC  REGION,  a part  or  fub- 
divifion  of  the  abdomen.  See  the  article 
Abdomen, 

Epigastric  vessels,  the'  arteries  and 
veins  belonging  to  the  epigaftric  region  ; 
the  former  being  branches  of  the  coeliac 
artery,  and  the  latter  of  the  iliac  vein?. 
See  the  articles  Artery  and  Vein. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  or  wind-pipe. 
It  is  often  of  the  lhape  of  an  ivy-leaf, 
and  joined  to  the  thyrolde'  cartilage ; 
over  which  it  appears  ereft,  immediately 
behind  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; to  which 
it  is  alfo  connedled  by  its  middle  liga- 
ment, by  two  lateral  ones  to  the  cornua 
of  the  os  hyoides,  and  by  two  pofterior 
ones,  to  the  aryisnoide  cartilage.  In  the 
aft  of  fwallowing,  it  covers  the  glottis, 
or  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  prevents 
any  thing  getting  into  it.  Sec  the  articles 
?.ARYNX  and  Glottis. 

EPIGRAM,  in  poetry,  a Ihort  poem  or 
■ corapofition  in  verfe,  treating  only  of  one 
thing,  and  ending  with  feme  lively,  inge- 
nious, and  natural  thought  or  point. 
Epigram  originally  Cgnified  the  fame  as 
infeription,  it  being  ufual  among  the 
antientsto  cut  infefiptions  upon  columns, 
walls,  Itatues,  trophies,  Ihields,  &c, 
which  inferiptions,  when  exprefled  in  po- 
etical  conceits;  were  afterwards  termed 
epigrams.  In  procefs  of  time,  other 
poems  of  the  like  nature  went  by  the 
name  of  epigrams,  from  their  affinity 
with  thofe  inferiptions,  and  people  began 
to  ufe  them  for  the  relating  of  little  fafts 
and  accidents,  the  charafterizing  of  per- 
fons,  &c. 

The  chief  charafleriftics  of  the  epigram 
are  acutenefs  and  facetioufnefs.  It  fliould 
only  tend  to’one  point,  which  is  always 
to  be  exprefied  with  ftrength  and  poig- 
nancy  in  the  laft  verfe,  excepting  fome 
that  are  more  remarkable  for  their  foft- 
nefs  and  delicacy',  or  fome  other  elegance. 
But  above  all  things,  a redundancy,  or 
fuperfluity  of  expreffion,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the 
length  of  an  epigram.  There  are  in- 
Itances  both  among  the  antients  and 
inoderns  of  very  long  ones,  but  Hill  it 
is  allowed,  that  the  fliorter  are  the  better, 
as  feeming  moft  natural  to  this  kind  of' 
poem.  The  greek  epigrams  run  upon  a 


turn  of  thought  which  is  nafurai,  but 

fine  and  fubtile.  They  have  nothing  th«t 

bite,  yet  they  are  not  infipid  except  a 
few,  which  are  quite  flat  and  fpiritlrfc 
We  fpeak  of  thefe  collefted  in  the  antho- 
logy, The  latin  epigram,  by  a falfe 
tafte  that  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  decay  of  pure  latinity,  endeavours  to 
furprize  the  reader  by  a point.  Catullus 
wrote  after  the  greek  manner,  for  he  en. 
deavours  tb  clofe  a natural  thought  with 
a delicate  turn  of  words,  and  with  the 
fimplicity  of  a very  foft  expreffion.  Mar- 
tial was  in  fome  meafure  the  author  of 
the  other  Way.'  Boileau  fays,  the  fineffe 
and  fubtility  of  the  epigram  ffiould  turn 
upon  the  words,  rather  than  the' thoughts 
by  which  means  he  reduces  it  to  the  na- 
ture of  a pun,  or  equivoque.  See  the 
article  Pun. 

EPIGRAPHE,  among  antiqua- 

rians, denotes  the  infeription  of  a build- 
ing, pointing  out  the  time  when,  the 
perfons  by  whom,  the  ufes,  and  the  like, 
for  which  it  was  erefted.' 

EPILEPSY,  tTriXv'l.m,  in  medicine,  the 
fame  with  what  is~ otherwife  called  the 
falling-ficknefs,  from  the  patient’s  fall, 
ing  fuddenly  to  the  ground. 

Sometimes  this  difeafe  comes  upon  th» 
patient  unawares ; but  it  more  frequently 
gives  notice  of 'its  approach,  by  a lalR. 
tilde  of  the  whole  body,  a heavy  pain 
in  the  head,  with  fome  dillurbance  of  the 
fenfes,  unquiet  deep,  unufual  dread,  dim- 
nefs  of  fight,  and  a noife  in  the  ears : in 
fome  there  is  a 'violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  a puffing  or  inflation  of  thebreaft, 
difficult  refpiration,  a murmuring  noife 
in  the  belly,  foetid  ftoolsj  s flilx  of  the 
urine,  and  a refrigeration  of  the  joints : 
in  others,  there  is  a fenfation,  as  iTwere, 
of  cold  air,  afeendihg  from  the  extreme 
parts  towards  the  brain  and  heart.  At 
length  falling  fenfelefs  to  the  ground,  the 
thumbs  are  ffiut  up  clofe  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  are  with  difficulty  taken 
out ! the  eyes  are  diftorted  or  inverted, 
fo  as  nothing  but  the  whites  appear : all 
fenfation  is  fufpended,  infomuch  that  no 
fmell,  no  noife,  nor  even  pinching  of  the 
body  is  able  to  bring  them  to  tliemfelves: 
they  fcotfie  at  .the  mouth,  with  a hiffing 
kind  of  noife;  the  tongue  is  lacerated, 
or  torn  by  the  teeth,  and  there  is  a fliak- 
ing  or  trembling  of  the  joints.  How- 
ever, in  different  patients,  the  fyinptoms 
vary  ; for  fometimes  itfftead  of  convul- 
Cve  motions,  the  limbs  are  all  ftiff,  and 
the  patient  is  as  immoveable  as  a Itatue: 
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in  infants,  the  penis  is  erefled  ; and,  in 
young  men,  there  is  an  emiflion  of  the 
femen,  and  the  urine  fometimes  ftreams 
out  to  a great  diftance.  At  iaft  there  is 
a remiflion  of  the  fymptoms,  and  the 
patients  come  to  themfelves  after  a longer 
or  (horter  interval ; then  they  complain 
of  a pain  and  heavinefs  of  the  head,  and 
a lalTitude  of  all  their  joints. 

Thefe  fits  ufually  return  on  certain  days, 
or  age  of  the  moon,  but  efpecially  about 
the  new  or  full  moon  ; in  women  chiefly 
about  the  time  of  menftruation  ; and  as 
to  the  prognollics,  they  generally  leave 
the  patient  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

As  to  the  cure,  in  adults  or  grown  per- 
fons,  it  is  extremely  dilKcult  ; but,  in 
children,  it  is  jufl:  the  reverfe.  Blifters 
laid  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  are  of 
great  ufe  a little  before  the  fit  is  expefit- 
ed;  which  may  the  more  pertainly  be 
foreknown,  as  this  difeafe  is  influenced 
by  the  moon.  The  moft  proper  medi- 
cines to  correfl;  the  juices  feem  to  be  na- 
tive cinnabar,  and  wild  valerian  root  ; a 
dram  of  which  may  be  taken  morning 
and  evening  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  afterwards  two  or  three  days  before 
the  new  and  full  moon.  Or,  two  fcruples 
of  the  powder  of  wild  valerian-root,  mix- 
ed with  one  of  that  of  native  cinnabar, 
may  be  taken  morning  and  evening. 
Ambergreafe  and  mulkare  alfo  account- 
ed excellent. 

It  muft  not  however  be  forgot,  that  this 
difeafe  owes  its  origin  to  fo  many  differ- 
ent caufes,  and  _is  bred  in  fo  many  dif- 
ferent conftitutions  of  the  body,  that 
the  fame  remedy  which  fucceeds  in  one 
cafe,  often  fails  in  another;  and,  there- 
fore; different  medicines  are  to  be  tried, 
efpecially  in  adults.  In  cafe  of  a ple- 
thora, bleeding  in  the  ankles  will  be 
■proper.  If  the  humours  be  in  fault, 
cathartics,  ilTues,  cauteries,  and  blifters 
muft  be  ufed.  If  in  children,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  gripes,  or  the  breeding  of 
teeth,  nothing  is  better  than  to  cleanfe 
the  belly  by-  milk  clyfters,  with  a little 
venice-foap  diftblved  in  them.  Some  epi- 
leptic powder  with  cinnabar,  or  extraft 
of  rhubarb,  and  made  into  an  eledluary 
with  fyrup  of  roles  and  manna,  may 
likewile  he  given  in  proper  dofes. 

During  the  fit,  too  free  an  ufe  ...  vola- 
tiles, fpirituous  liquors,  and  ftrong  fmells 
are  hurtful,  as  caufing  the  humours  to 
flow  too  much  to  the  head.  The  bell: 
method  is  to  place  the  patient  in  an  ereft 
pufture,  and  to  rub  the  hands  and  feet 


pretty  brifkly  ; and  the  bell  drink  is  pure 
water,  which  will  mitigate,  if  not  cure, 
the  fymptoms. 

When  the  difeafe  is  caufed  by  external 
violence,  or  extravafations  of  humours  in 
the  head,  cinnabar  reduced  into  an  im- 
palpable powder,  and  given  in  large  dofes 
with  other  cephalics  and  diaphoretics, 
has  a kind  of  fpecific  virtue. 

According  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  a milk-diet 
will  cure  the  moft  inveterate  epilepfy. 
Mifletoe  is  alfo  faid  to  cure  it,  as  lure  as 
the  bark  does  an  intermitting  fever  : its 
dofe,  -to  grown  people,  is  half  a dram 
or  more,  in  powder,  to  be  taken  every 
fixth  hour,  drinking  after  it  a draught 
of  a ftrong  infufion  of  the  fame  plant ; 
and  if  to  every  ounce  of  the  powder,  a 
dram  of  affa  foetida  be  added,  the  me- 
dicine will  be  ftill  more  eft'eflual.  Cin- 
nabar of  antimony  is  alfo  greatly  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and 
may  be  taken  from  four  grains  to  a 
fcruple,  in  conferve  of  rofemary-flowers. 
If  the  difeafe  is  inveterate,  fome  advife 
to  give  the  following  pills  for  a month, 
‘V2Z.  Take  caftor  and  gum  ammoniac, 
of  each  eight  grains ; wild  valerian-root, 
half  a fcruple ; 151t  of  tartar,  feven  grains ; 
and  as  much  of  tinflure  of  caftor  as  is 
fufiicient  to  form  them  into  pills,  one  of 
which  makes  a dofe.  On  every  feventli 
day,  a cathartic  fliould  be  given  ; and 
fometimes,  inftead  of  the  caftor  and  gum, 
filings  of  fteePmay  be  fubftituted. 

A decoiSlion  of  guaiacum,  or  faflafras, 
taken  twice  a day,  fix  or  eight  ounces  at 
a time,  and  continued  for  thirty  or  forty 
days,  is  alfo  faid  to  cure  the  epilepfy  ; 
efpecially,  if  male  piony-root,  or  the  like, 
be  added. 

The  following  eleiluary  is  alfo  recom- 
mended as  a moft  excellent  and  certain 
anti-epileptic:  take  of  peruvian  bark, 
pulveriieti,  fix  dram's  ; of  Virginia  fnake- 
root,  likewife  p'lilverifed,  two  drams  ; 
and  of  the  fyrup  of  piony-flowers',  as 
much  as  is  fufiicient  to  make  a foft 
eleftuary.  The  dofe,  after  proper  eva- 
cuations, in  adults,  is  a dram ; which 
fliould  be  taken  morning  and  evening  for 
three  or  four  months  ; and  afterwards 
only  repeated  three  or  four  days  before 
the  new  and  full  moon. 

EPILOBIUM,  in  botany,  the  willow- 
herb,  a genus  of  the  ofilandria-mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  four  roundifli  patent  , petals, 
fomewhat  emarginated  : the  fruit  is  a ve- 
ry long  capfule  of  a cylindraceous  form, 
7 B z ' ftriatedt 
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ftriated,  made  up  of  four  valves,  and 
containing  four  cells  : the  feeps  are  nu- 
merous, oblong,  and  crowned  with  down. 

EPILOGUE,  in  orato'ry,  the  end  or  con- 
clulion  of  a dil'courfe,.  ordinarily  con- 
taining a recapitulation  of  the  principal 
matters  delivered.  See  Peroration. 

Epilogue,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a fpeech 
addrefl'ed  to  the  audience  after  the  play 
is  over,  by  one  of  the  principal  a£lors 
therein,  ufually  containing  feme  reflec- 
tions on  certain  incidents  in  the  play, 
efpecially  thofe  in  the  part  of  the  perfon 
that  fpeaks  it. 

The  epilogue  is  but  of  rnodern  date, 
much  later  than  the  prologue : feveral 
have  taken  the  exodium  of  the  Greek  dra- 
ma for  an  epilogue  ; but  it  appears  that 
they  are  very  different ; as  the  exodium 
was  the  lali:  of  the  four  parts  of  the  tra- 
gedy, containing  the  unravelling  the 
plot,  anfwering  to  the  laft  a£l  of  modern 
tragedy. 

In  the  modern  tragedy  the  epilogue  has 
ul'ually  fomevvhatoF  pleafantry,  intended, 
in  all  probability,  to  compofe  the  paflions 
raifed  in  the  courfe  of  the  reprefentation. 
This  is  ridiculed  by  the  Speclator,  and 
compared  to  a merry  jigg  upon  the  organ, 
after  a good  fcrmen,  to  wipe  away  any 
inipreffions  that  might  have  been  made 
thereby,  and  fend  the  people  away  juft 
as  they  came.  This  praflice,  however, 
has  the  countenance  of  antiquity,  for  the 
Romans  had  fometliing  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, though  under  a different  name  j 
but  their  exodium  was  a kind  of  farce  or 
pantomine,  brought  on  the  ftage  when 
the  tragedy  was  over,  to  compofe  the 
minds  of  the  audience. 

EPIMEDIUM,  BARREN-WORT,  in  bo- 
tany,  a genus  of  the  tetrandria-monygynia 
dal's  of  plants,  the  flower  Of  which  con- 
fiirs  of  lour  ovated,  obtufe,  concave,  pa- 
tent petals ! the  fruit  is  an  oblong  acu- 
minated pod,  compol'ed  of  one  cell,  but 
divided  by  two  valves,  containing  feveral 

■ oblong  feeds. 

If  we  may  believe  Diofcorldes,  the  leaves 
ol  this  plant,  triturated  and  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  five  drams  in  wine,  for  five 
slays  together,  after  the  menftrual  pur- 
gation, effeftually  prevent  canception. 

EPINICION,  in  thegreek  and  latin  poetry, 

. denotes  a poem  or  compofition  on  occafion 
of  a viflory  obtained.  It  alfo  fignifies  a 
rejoicing,  or  feftival,  on  account  of  a vic- 
toiy. 

EPIPHANY,  a chriftian  feftival,  other- 
wife  called  the  Manifettation  pf  Chritt  to 
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the  Gentiles,  obferved  on  the  fixth  of  Ta.- 
Buaryi  in  honour  of  the  appearance"^  of 
our  Saviour  to  the  three  magi,  or  wife 
men,  who  came  to  adore  him,  and  bring 
him  prefents.  The  feaft;  of  epiphany  was 
not  originally  a diftina  feftival,  but  made 
a part  of  that  of  the  nativity  of  Chrift 
which  being  celebrated  twelve  days,  the 
fi'rft  and  laft  of  which  were  high  or  chief 
days  of  folemnity,  either  of  thefe  might 
properly  be  called  epiphany,  as  that  word 
fignifies  the  appearance  of  Chrift  in  the 
world. 

The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  offer 
l,goId,  I'rankincenfe,  and  myrrh,  on  epi- 
phany, or  twelfth  day,  in  memory  of  the 
offerings  of  the  wife  men  to  the  infant 
Jefus. 

The  feftival  of  epiphany  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  feaft  of  lights,  becaufe  our  Sa- 
' viour  is  faid  to  have  been  baptized  on  this 
day ; and  baptifm  is  by  them  called  illu- 
mination. ^ 

EPIPHONEMA,  in  rhetoric,  a fententious 
exclamation  containing  a lively  remark 
placed  at  the  end  of  a difeourfe  or  narra- 
tion ; fuch  as  that  of  Virgil, 

Fas  omne  abrumpit,  Polydorum  obtnmcat, 
& atiro 

. Vi  potitur,  Slmd  non  mortalia  peSlom 
cogis 

. Auri  facra  fames  ? 

And  that  of  Lucretius,  lib.  i. 

Fantum  retligio  potuit  fuadere  mahruml 
So  Milton  on  the  obltinacy  of  the  rebel 
angels,  who  were  fo  infatuated,  that  they 
would  not  fubmit,  though  they  knew  al- 
mighty power  and  majetty  came  armed 
againft  them : 

“ In  heav’nly  minds  can  fuch  perverfe- 
nefs  dwell  ?” 

■This  figure  clofes  a narration  in  a very 
advantageous  manner,  deeply  impreffes 
the  thing  related  upon  the  memory  of 
the  reader,  and  leaves  him  well  pleafed 
with  the  fenfe  and  fagacity  of  his  author. 
See  the  article  Sentence. 

EPIPHORA,  in  medicine,  a preternatural 
dsfluxion  of  the  eyes,  when  they  conti. 
nually  difeharge  a fharp  ferous  humour, 
which  excoriates  the  cheeks.  The  cure 
is  performed  by  a derivation  of  the  offend- 
ing humojir  elfewhere,  by  bleeding,  cup- 
ping, blifters,  purges,  &(,  The  acri- 
mony is  likewife  to  be  correfted  by  bit- 
ter chalybeate  wine : fometimes  wine 
drank  alone  will  perform  the  cure;  after 
which,  aftringent  topics  are  to  be  made 
ufe  of. 

If  an  epiphora  has  been  ef  long  ftanding, 
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jt  ;$  difficult  to  be  cured,  and  often  de- 
oenerates  into  a fiftula  laclirymalis.  See . 
the  article  Fistula  lachrymal!  s. 
Pitcairn  calls  an  epiphora  k fort  of  ca- 
tarrh in  the  glands  of  the  eye.  See  the 

, article  Catarrh. 

EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS  plants,  the 
fame  with  the  capillary  ones.  See  the 
article  Capillary. 

epiphysis,  in  anatomy,  a bony  fiib- 
liance,  or  as  it  were  a leffer  bone,  affix- 
ed to  a larger  or  principal  bone,  by  the 
intervention  of  a cartilage.  In  young 
fubjefls  thefe  epiphyl'es  are  not  continuous 
to  the  principal  bone,  but  are  only  con- 
nefleit  by  the  intermediate  cartilage,  and 
hence  they  are  called  appendages  to  the 
bones.  It  is  to  be  obferved  of  epipHyfes, 
1,  That  they  are  all  cartilaginous  in 
infants ; and  though  they  afterwards 
grow  hard,  yet  they  never  arrive  at  the 
tine  denfity  of  a bone.  a.  That  moll  of 
thtni  degenerate  into  apophyfes  in  adults. 
3,  That  they  do  not  grow  along  the 
plain  furface  of  the  bone,  but  unequally, 
or  by  a mutual  ingrefs  with  the  body 
of  it. 

The  life  of  the  epiphyfes  is  very  different 
in  adtilts  and  in  infants  : in  adults  they 
feem  in  the  firlt  place  to  ferve  the  bones 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  mar- 
row, by  way  of  operculum,  that  this  foft 
matter  may  not  run  out.  a.  They  are 
of  fervice  to  the  articulations,  rendering 
the  motions  more  eafy,  as  well  as  more 
determinate.  3.  They  make  the  whole 
bone  lighter  than  it  would  be,  if  their 
place  were  fupplied  by  abfolute  bony 
matter.  4.  They  increafe  the  power  of 
the  raufcles  about  the  tendons,  by  means 
ot  their  prominences.  5.  They  add  to 
the  lize  of  the  places  deltined  for  receiv- 
ing the  infertions  of  the  mufcles.  6. 
They  give  a firmer  cohefion  to  the  liga- 
ments which  feive  in  the  articulations, 
and  allow  an  entrance  to  the  hlood-velfels. 
The  tiles  of  the  epiphyfes  in  infants  are, 
I.  That  by  means  of  their  yielding  foft- 
refs,  they  may  give  way  to  the  compref- 
ilon  in  the  uterus,  and  fuffer  the  whole 
bulk  to  be  more  folded  together  than 
otherwife  it  could,  lb  that  it  may  lie  in  a 
fmaller  compafs.  z.  That  they  may  give 
way  to  the  elongation  and  growth  of  the 
bones.  3.  That  they  may  prevent  the 
frequent  fraflures,  which  would  other- 
wile  unquelfionably  happen  to  children 
from  their -falls,  and  the  other  accidents 
they  are  liable  to. 
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EPIPLA.SMA,  the  fame  with  cataplafm.’ 

Seethe  article  CatapL’ASM. 

EPIPLOCELE,  in  medicine,  is  a kind  of 
hernia,  or  rupture,  in  which  the  omen- 
tum fubfides  into  the  fcrotum.,  The  cure 
confills  principally  in  a redu6lioh  of  the 
tumour,  by  returning  the  omentum  again 
into  the  abdojnen,  and  in  fecuring  the 
parts  from  a relapfe  by  a trufs  or  band- 
age. See  Hernia  and  Enterocele. 

EPIPLOIS,  in  anatomy*  a term  applied 
to  the  arteries  and  veins  diftributed  thro*' 
the  fubftance  of  the  epiploon  or  caul  s 
thus,  the  dextra  epiplois  is  a branch  of 
the  right  fide  of  the  coeliac  artery,  and  the 
finillra  epiplois  and  gallro-epiplois  are 
terms  by  which  anatomills  call  branches 
from  the  left  fide  of  the  coeliac  artery. 
See  the  articles  Coeliac  and  Artery. 

EPIPLOOMPHALON,  vmvTiooftfxjioy,  in 
^nedicine,  an  hernia  umbilicalis,  proceed- 
ing froui  the  omentum  falling  into  the 
region  of  the  umbilicus  or  navel.  Seethe 
• article  Exompijalus. 

EPIPLOON,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  omentum.  See  Omentum. 

EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS,  in  furgery, 
a kind  of  exomphalus.  See  the  article 
Exomphalus. 

EPISCOPACY,  the  quality  of  epifcopal 
government,  or  that  form  of  church  dif- 
cipline,  wherein  diocefan  bilhops  are  ella- 
blilhed  dillinflfrom  and  rupefior  to  priefis 
pr  prelbyters.  See  the  article  Bishop. 

EPISCOPALIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  an 
appellation  given  to  thofe  who  prefer  the 
epifcopal  government  and  difcipline  to  all 
others. 

By  the  teft  aft,  none  but  epifcopallans, 
or  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
are  qualified  to  enjoy  any  office  civil  or 
military.  See  the  article  Test  act. 

EPISODE,  tmimhov,  in  poetry,  a feparate 
incident,  ftory,  or  aftion,  which  a poet 
invents,  and  conncfts  with  his  principal 
aftion,  that  his  work  may  abound  with 
a greater  diverfity  of  events  : though,  in 
a more  limited  fenfe,  all  the  particular  in- 
cidents whereof  the  aftion  or  narration  is 
compounded,  are  called  epifodes.  See 
the  articles  Epic  and  Tracedy. 

The  epifode,  in  its  original,  was  only 
fomething  rehearfed  between  the  .parts  of 
the  chorus,  or  antient  tragedy,  for  the 
diverfion  of  the  audience.  Epifodes  ferve 
to  promote  the  aftion,  to  illuftrate,  em- 
beliifh,  and  adorn  it,  and  carry  it  to  its 
proper  period.  Epifodes  are  either  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  or  very  Kquilite.  Ail 

epifodes 
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epifodes  are  incidents,  tho’  all  incidents 
are  not  epifodes  ; becaufe  fome  incidents 
are  not  adventitious  to  the  aflion,  but 
make  up  the  very  form  and  feries  of  it. 
Examples  will  clear  up  this  diftinflion : 
the  ftorm  in  the  firft  j®neid  of  Virgil, 
driving  the  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Carthage, 
is  an  incident,  not  an  epifode,  becaufe 
the  hero  himfelf  and  the  whole  body  of 
his  forces  are  concerned  in  it;  and  fo  it 
is  a direft  and  not  a collateral  part  of  the 
main  a£lion.  The  adventures  of  Nifus 
and  Euryalus,  in  the  ninth  ^neid,  are 
epifodes,  not  incidents,  i.  e.  not  direct 
parts  of  the  main  a£fion. 

It  is  particularly  by  the  art  of  epifodes 
that  the  great  variety  of  matter  which 
adorns  a poem  is  brought  into  the  princi- 
pal adlion  : but  though  the  epifodes  are  a 
kind  of  digreflion  from  the  fubjeft,  yet 
they  ought  to  have  a natural  relation  to 
the  principal' aftion,  never  be  far-fetch- 
eJ,  and  muft  be  handled  with  judgment, 
to  avoid  confufion  and  burdening  the  fub- 
jeft  with  too  much  aftion.  Without  this 
reftriflion  the  epifode  is  no  longer  pro- 
bable, and  there  appears  an  air  of  aflefta- 
tion  which  becomes  ridiculous.  Ariftotle 
calls  all  thofe  fables ep*fodic,which  abound 
in  epifodes  not  necelTarily  nor  properly 
connefled  with  each  other. 

The  moft  natural  epifodes  are  the  pro- 
pereft  to  circumftantiafe  the  principal  ac- 
tions, nagjely,  the  caufes,  the  effefts,  the 
beginnings,  ^nd  the  confequences  of  it. 
Homer  and  Virgil  have  (hewn  their  prin- 
cipal art  in  this  particular  : the  aflion  of 
the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  ^neid  were  in 
themfelves  exceeding  (liort,  but  are  fo 
beautifully  lengthened  and  diverfified  by 
the  intervention  of  epifodes,  that  they 
make  up  an  agreeable  ftory,  fuSicient  to 
employ  the  memory  without  overcharg- 
ing it.  See  the  article  Epic. 

Our  noble  poet  Milton  has  excelled  in 
this  art ; he  has  no  other  epifodes  than 
what  naturally  arife  from  the  fubjeft,  and 
yet  his  poem  of  Paradife  Loft  is  filled  with 
a multitude  of  aftonilhing  incidents. 
Thofe  great  aflions,  the  battle  of  the  an- 
gels, and  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
by  way  of  epifode  to  this  noble  poem. 
With  the  like  art,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, in  that  part  of  it  which  regards  the 
fall  of  man,  he  has  related  the  fall  of 
thefe  angels  who  are  his  profelfed  ene- 
mies ; befides  the  many  other  beauties  of 
fuch  an  epifode,  its  running  parallel  with 
the  great  adlion  of  the  poem,  hinders  it 
from  breaking  unity  fo  much  as  another 


epifode  would  have  done,  that  had  not  fo 
great  an  afiinity  with  the  principal  fubiefl 

EPISODIC,  an  epithet  given  epic  poems 
fwelled  too  much  with  epifodes.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

EPISPASTIC,  in  medicine,  a topical  re- 
medy, which  being  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal  parts  of  the  body,  atfrafts  the  hu- 
mours to  that  part.  See  Vesicatory 

EPISTATES,  in  the  athenian  govern- 
ment, was  the  prefident  of  the  proedri. 
The  conftitution  was  this : the  ten  tribes 
of  Athens  elefted  every  year  by  lot  each 
of  them  fifty  fenators,  which  made  a fe- 
nate  of  five  hundi^ed  ; every  tribe  had  the 
precedence  in  its  turn,  and  furrepdered  it 
again  fuccefilvely  to  another,  the  fifty 
fenators  in  office  were  called  prytanes, 
During  the  term  or  duration  of  their  of- 
fice, which  was  thirty-five  days,  ten 
of  the  fifty  prytanes  prefided  weekly  under 
the  name  of  proedri;  and  of  thele  proedri 
there  was  one  to  prefide  each  day  of  the 
week,  under  the  title  of  epiftates. 

To  the  cuftody  of  this  officer  was  com- 
mitted the  public  feal,  and  the  keys  of 
the  citadel  and  the  public  exchequer: 
this  therefore  was  an  office  of  fo  great 
truft  and  power,  that  no  man  was  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  to  continue  in  it  above 
one  day,  nor  to  be  elefled  into  it  a fecond 
time.  The  epiftates  were  defied  by  lot 
out  of  the  prytanes. 

Epiftates  was  alfo  the  prefident  of  the  af- 
fembly,  chofen  by  lot  out  of  the  proedri, 
the  chief  part  of  whofe  office  feems  to  have 
confifted  in  granting  the  people  liberty  to 
give  their  voices,  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  do  till  he  had  given  the  fig- 
nal.  If  the  people  were  remifs  in  coming 
to  the  affemblies,  the  magiftrates  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  compel  them, 
for  they  fliut  up  all  the  gates,  that  only 
excepted  through  which  they  were  to  pal’s 
to  the  aflembly,  and  took  care  that  all 
vendibles  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, that  there  might  be  nothing  to  divert 
them  fiom  appearing. 

EPISTEMONARCH,  in  theantient  greek 
church,  an  officer  of  great  dignity,  who 
had  the  care  of  every  thing  relating  to 
faith,  in  the  quality  of  cenfbr.  His  office 
■ anfwered  pretty  nearly  to  that  ol  mailer 
of  the  I'acred  palace  at  Rome. 

EPISTLE,  denotes  the  fame  with 

a milfive  letter  ; but  is  now  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  antient  writings,  as  the 
epiflles  of  St.  Paul,  epiftles  of  Cicero, 
epiftles  of  Pliny,  &c. 

The  epiftles  of  St,  Paul,  which  are  four- 
teen 
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teen  in  number,  make  pail  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Teftament ; beCdes  which 
there  is  one  general  epiftle  of  St.  James, 
two  of  St.  Peter,  three  of  St.  John,  and 
one  of  St.  Jude.  _ 

Dedicatory 'E.vistle,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture. See  Dedication. 

epistolary,  fomething  belonging  to 
an  epiftle.  See  the  article  Epistle. 

The  art  of  epiitolary.  writing  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  entertaining  and  in- 
fttuilive.  The  Romans  ranked  it  in  the 
number  of  liberal  and  polite  accomplilh- 
ments.  And,  indeed,  it  enters  fo  much 
into  all  the- occafions  of  life,  that  no 
gentleman  caii  avoid  (hewing  himfelf  in 
this  kind  of  compolltion  ; the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  which  confifts  in  expreffing  or- 
dinary occurrences,  in  an  elegant  and 
uncommon  manner.  However,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  fuch  is.  the  nature 
of  epiftolary  writings,  in  general,  as  un- 
avoidably renders  them  obfcure,  fince  the 
writer  palTes  by  many  things,  as  being 
well  known  to  him  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addrelfed,  which  mull  be  laid  open  to/ a 
ftranger,  before  he  can  fully  comprehend 
what  is  faid.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  epiftles 
of  the  antients,  whether  facred  or  pro- 
phane,  are  fo  difficult  to  be  underftood. 

EPISTROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a figure, 
wherein  that  which  is  fiippofed  of  one 
thing,  is  ftrongly  affirmed  of  another  t 
thus.  Are  they  Hebrenvs  ? fa  am  I.  Are 
they  Ifraelites  ? fo  am  I.  Are  they  of  the 
feed  of  Abraham?  fo  am  1,  Sfr. 

EPISTYLE,  in  the  antient  architeSure, 
a term  ufed  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we 
call  architrave,  ‘iu'k:.  a maffive  piece  of 
Hone,  or  wood,  laid  immediately  over  the 
capital  of  a column.  See  Ak-CHItra-ve 
and  Column. 

EPITAPH,  a monumental  inferiptionjn 
honour  or  memory  of  a perlbn  defunil, 
or  an  infeription  engraven  or  cut  on  a 
tomb,  to  mark  the  time  of  a perfon’s  de- 
ceafe,  his  name,  family  ; and,  ufually, 
fome  eulogium  of  his  virtues,  or  good 
qualities. 

The  elegance  of  an  epitaph,  as  well  as 
an  elegy,  chiefly  confifts  in  an  expreffive 
brevity.  The  French  have  a proverb, 

He  lies  like  an  epitaph,  by  realbn  they 
fometimes  give  chdradlers  ab.ffilutely  falfe. 

At  Lacedtemon  epitaphs  were  only  al- 
lowed to  thofe  vvho  died  in  battle.  The 
reft  of  the  Greeks  allowed  of  epitaphs, 
the  form  of  which  was  generally  as 
follows  t 
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NIKflN  Z HNflNOS 
XPH2TE  XAIPE. 

Nicon,  fon  of  Zenon, 

Good  man,  happinefs  to  you, 

OATMHIAS 
X P H 2 T H 
XAIPE. 

Olympia, 

Good  woman, 

Happinefs  to  yoffi. 

. The  Romans,  in  their  epitaphs,  inti'o- 
duced  their  dead  fpeaking,  as  in  the  fol- 
Jowing,  wherein  the  dead  wife  thus  be- 
fpeaks  her  furviving  hulband  : 

Immaiura  peri  ; fed  tuffeUcior,  annos 
Vive  tuos,  confuse  optime,  vive  meos. 
Sometinjes  the  roman  epitaphs  were  full 
of  moral  expreffions,  and  adorned  with 
fine  carved  work,  &c.  At  the  top  they 
always  had  the  words  Diis  maNIBUS. 
It  has  been  much  difputed  by  learned 
men  whether  or  no  epitaphs  were  in  ufe 
among  the  antient  Hebrews : however 
this  be,  it  is  certain  the  Jews  have,  of  a 
very  antient  date,  received  this  cuftp!ii| 

. of  which  Buxtorf  produces  feverql  iui 
fiances. 

E'PITASrS,  in  antient  poetry,  the  fecond 
part  or  divifion  of  a dramatic  poem, 
wherein  the  plot,  entered  upon  in  the  fii  lt 
part,  or  protafis,  was  carried  on,  height- 
ened, and  worked  up,  fll  arrived  at 
its  ftate,  or  height,  called  cataftafis.  See 
the  articles  Protasis,  Catastasis, 
Drama,  (Ac. 

In  the  epitalis,  accidents,  as  they  are  call- 
ed by  the  moderns,  arife  ; all  things  are 
in  confufion,  and  involved  in  doubts  and 
difficulties.  Voflius  fays,  the  epitalis  is 
contained  in  the  fecond';  fometimes  in  the 
third  and  rourth,  but  very  rarely  anv  part 
of  it  in  the  fifth  aa  ; but  Dr.  Trap'  fays, 
that  there  is  no  aa  to  which  the  epitalis  is 
not  fuitabie  ; nay,  that  fome  of  it  ought 
always  to  be  in  the  filth  aa. 

It  is  the  epitalis  that  i’upports  the  weight 
and  burden  of  the  poem  ; upon  it  the  cri- 
fis  of  the  aaion  chiefly  turns.  This  di- 
..  vilion  of  tragedy  is  laid  afide  in  the  mo- 
dern drama,  inllead  whereof  plays  are  di- 
vided into  aas.  See  the  article  Act. 

Epitasis,  in  medicine,  the  increafe  of  a 
dileafe,  or  beginning  of  a paroxyfm,  par- 
ticularly in  a fever.  See  Fever. 

EPITH  ALAMIUIVI,  Jn  poetry,  a nuptial 
fong,  or  compofition,  in  praife  ot  the 

bride 
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bride  and  bridegroom,  praying  for  their 
profpel'ity,  for  a happy  offspring,  6fe. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  married  couple 
were  no  fooner  bedded,  than  the  young 
men  and  maids  gathered  round  the  door, 
dancing  and  finging  the  epithaiamium, 
fhouting  and  ftamping  with  their  feet, 
with  intention  to  drown  the  maid’s  cries. 
When  they  returned  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  falute  the  married  couple,  they 
fung  the  EffiSaAci/uiit  ifi/lixa,  fo  named  fi-om 
the  delign  of  them,  which  was  to  wake 
and  ariie  the  biidegroom  and  bride ; as 
'thofe  fung  the  night  before  were  defigned 
to  difpofe  them  to  lleep,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, were  termed  xoi/anlixa. 

EPITHEM,  in  pharmacy,  a kind  of  fo- 
mentation, or  remedy  of  a fpirituous  or 
aromatic  kind,  applied  externally  to  the 
regions  of  the  heart,  liver,  &c.  to 
ftrengthen  and  comfort  the  fame,  or  to 
correft  fome  intemperature  thereof.  See 
the  article  Fomentation. 

There  are  principally  three  kinds  of  thefe 
external  applications,  the  liquid,  the  fo- 
lid,  and  the  foft  or  poultice-kind.  The 
liquid  epithems  are  fometimes  confider- 
ably  thick ; but  when  they  are  intended 
to  penetrate  deep,  they  are  much  better  if 
very  thin  and  fluid.  As  to  the  part  to 
which  the  epithem  is  immediately  appli- 
ed, it  is  not  what  it  is  always  intended 
to  aft  upon,  as  this  frequently  lies  deep 
within  : the  epithems,  therefore,  intend- 
ed for  this  purpole,  fliould  conlift  of  the 
moft  penetrating  ingredients,  for  which 
reafon  aftringents  and  infpifTating  reme- 
dies can  be  of  no.  ufe;  but  in  this  form 
hot  wine  alone  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an 
epithem,  and  often  fuch  medicines  as  are 
not  to  be  fafely  taken  inwardly,  fuch  as 
highly  reflified  fpiriis,prepaiations  of  lead, 
henbane,  mandrake,  and  other  poifonous 
plants,  and  the  like  : but  we  are  careful- 
ly to  remember  in  regard  to  thefe,  that 
the  pores  are  capable  of  abforbing  them, 
and  ought  therefore  to  know  the  effefts 
they  are  capable  of  producing,  when  thus 
abforbed  in  the  body.  As  to  the  vehicles 
cf  the  liquid  epithems,  they  are  various, 
as  linen  pr  woollen-cloth,  filk,  ftupes, 
toafted  bread,  &c.  They  are  in  Ibme 
cafes  to  be  applied  hot,  in  others,  cold : 
when  the  intention  is  to  refolve,  penetrate,  ■ 
and  attraft,  then  the  hot  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; but  thefe  are  injurious  to  parts 
conftrifted  by  intenfe'cold. 

The  dry  epithems  are  medicated  pow- 
ders, ufually  fewed  up  in  a cloth,  and 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body  j 


for  which  purpofe  the  powders  miift 
coarfe.  Sometimes  the  liquid  epithem. 
are  added  to  the  dry,  to  reduce  the  whole 
to  a confiftence,  fuch  as  may  be  fnvp,a 
upon  cloth,  ail'd  applied. 

Fb/flri/e  Epithem,  .is  a form  of  medicine 
prdferibed  in  the' London  Dirpenfatory 
ordered  to  be  made  up  of  equal  Weights 
of  common  turpentine  and  fpirit  of  fal 
armoniac,  by  ftirring  them  together  in  a 
mortar. 

EPITHET,  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  an  ad- 
jeftive  expreffing  fome  qualityof  a fub- 
ftantive  to  which  it  is  joined  ; or  fticlvan 
adjeftive  as  is  annexed  to  fubltantives  by 
way  of  ornament  and  illufiration,  not  to 
make  up  an  elTentiai  part  of  the  deferip. 
tion.  Nothing,  fays  Ariftotle,  tires  the 
reader  more  than  too  great  a redundancy 
of  epithets,  or  epithets  placed  improper- 
ly j and  yet  nothing  is  fo  effential  in  poe- 
try  as  a proper  ufe  of  them.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  belt  poets  ate  full  ol  them 
efpecially  Virgil.  ’ 

We  may  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  epithets 
•viz.  I.  Thofe  which  add  a new  idea 
quite  diftinft  from  the  general  nature  of  a 
fubftantive.  Thus  Virgil  in  his  Georgies, 
Jbter  cunftantes  cecedit  moril/unda  mi- 
r.iflros. 

And,  2.  Thofe  that  bring  with  them  fome 
light  and  ornament,  but  not  new  ideas. 
Thus  the  fame  poet, 

Timidi  dama,  cer'vique  fugaces. 
The  firft  kind  of  epithets  entertain  the 
mind  with  a more  agreeable  variety,  but 
thofe  of  the  fecond  require,  perhaps,  more 
care  and  judgnjent  in  the  proper  choice 
of  them.  For  inftance,  becaufe  Virgil 
has  faid,  the  fearful  deer  a7i.i  fleeting 
flags,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  thele 
epithets  are  applicable  whenever  Hags 
and  deer  fhall  happen  to  be  mentioned. 
They  are  proper  in  the  place  where  he 
ufes  them,  but  may  not  be  fo  alwaysi 
EPITOME,  in  literary  hiftory,  an  abridg- 
ment or  fummary  of  any  book,  particu- 
larly of  a hillory.  See  Abridgment. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  epitomizing  of 
authors,  frequently  occafions  the  lol's  of 
the  originals.  Thus  the  lofs  of  Pom- 
peius.Trogus,  is  inferibed  to  his  epilomi- 
fer  Juftin;  and  the  lofs  of  a great  part 
: of  Livy,  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Florus, 
j&PITRITUS,  in  profody,  a foot  confilling 
; of  three  long  fyllables  and  one  (hort.  Of 
thefe,  grammarians  reckon  four  kinds ; 
the  firft  confining  of  an  iambus  and  fpon- 
dee,  as  falutantes  : the  fecond,  of  a tro- 
cheus  and  fpondee,  as  cdncitau  ■ 

third, 
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ihird,  of  a fpondee  and  an  iambus,  as 
coinmunicans : and  the  fourth,  of  a fpon- 
dee  and  trocheus,  as  incantare.  See  the 
articles  SponOeus,  Trocheus,  63’c, 

JPITROCHASMUS,  in 

rhetoric,  a figure  wherein  we  nightly  pafs 
over  feveral  things  of  great  moment,  by 
only  mentioning  them  in  general.  Such 
is  the  faying  of  Csefar,  ‘Urw,  ^idi,  mid. 
And  the  following  paflage  of  Virgil, 
Ain.  4- 

__ Faces  in  cajlra  tulijfem, 

Imfh'jje'nquc  foros  flanmis,  nalumqile  pa- 
trcmque 

Cumgenere  exJUnxem^  memet  fuper  ipfa 
Jedijfem. 

EPITR0I'’J5,  in  ihetoric,  a greek  term  for 
the  fame  figine  which  tlie  Latins  call  con- 
celiio.  See  the  article  Concession. 

EPITROPUS,  among  the  modern  Greeks, 
a kind  of  arbitrator  cliofen  by  the  greek 
clii'iftians  under  the'  dominion  of  the 
Turks,  to  terminate  their  differences, 
and  avoid  carrying  them  before  the  tur- 
killimagiftrates.  See  Arbitr.'itor. 

EPIZEITXIS,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  wliich 
repeats  the  fame  word,  without  any  other 
intervening  : fuch  is  that  of  Virgil,  nunc, 
mine,  infnrgite  ranis. 

EPLOYE',  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  dif- 
played.  See  the  article  Displayed. 

EPOCHA,  in  chronology,  a term  or  fixed 
point  of  time,  whence  the  fucceeding 
years  are  numbered  or  accounted.  See 
the  article  .ffiRA. 

The  mofl:  remarkable  epochas  are  thofe 
that  follow. 

Epocha  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  vulgate,  archbifliop  Ufiier 
places  this  event  4004.  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chriftj  Scaliger  makes  it  3950  ; 
Pitavius,  3g?4i  and  Ricciolus,  4i'84. 
years  before  Chrift.  According  to  the 
fepUiagint,  Eiifebius  places  the  creation 
5100  years  before  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord  j the  alphonfine  tables,  6934;  and 
Ricciolus,  5634.  The  creation,  there- 
fore, as  we  follow  the  archbifliop,  happen* 
ed  in  the  year  710  of  the  julian  period. 
See  the  article  Julian  PERIOD. 

SiiTfaac  Newton,  'again,  makes  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  later  by  500  years  than 
all  other  chronologills ; and  the  proofs 
by  which  this  illultrioHs  philofopher  fup- 
poits  his  opiniofi,  are  of  two  different 
kinds.  The  Egyptians  counted  341  ge- 
nerations from  Menes  to  Setho,  allowing 
an  hundred  years  for  three  genei-ations  ; 
and  iheantienl  Greeks  computed  one  ge- 
neration at  about  .forty  years.  Now,  fays 
VoL.  H, 


Sir  Ifaac,  it  is  true,  three  ordinary  gdd 
neralior.s  may  be  computed  at  about 
lao  years  i but  generations  are  longer 
than  the  reigns  of  kings,  becaufe  it  is  evi- 
dent that  mankind  in  general  live  longer 
than  kings.  The  duration  of  a reign, 
thei'efore,  taking  one  with  another,  is, 
according  to  liim,  about  twenty  years  } 
wlience  he  ccncludes,  that  the  antients 
have  erred  in  their  calculation  in  allow- 
ing forty  years  for  every  generation- 
The  fecond  kind  of  proof  is  taken  from 
the  preceffibn  of  the  equinoxes.  .Seethe 
ariicle  Precession,  &c. 

According  to  Clemens  Aiexandrinus, 
Chiron,  who  was  in  the  expedition  of  the 
argonauts,  fixed  the  vernal  equinox  at 
the  fifteenth  degree  of  aries,  and  confe- 
quehtly  the  fummer  foiftice  at  tlie  fif- 
teenth degree  of  cancer.  Meto  fixed  the 
■ fummer  Iblftice  at  the  eighth  degree  of 
cancer,  a year  before  the  peloponefiart 
war.  Now  fince  one  degree  anlwers  to 
the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equirtoflial 
points  in  ■jo,  years,  there  are  feverg  times 
73  years  from  the  expedition  of  the  ar- 
gonauts'to  the  beginning  of  the  pelopo- 
nefian  war ; that  is  404  years,  and  not 
507  years,  as  the  Greeks  affirm.  By 
corahinifig  thefe  two  different  proofs. 
Sir  Ifaac  concludes,  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  argonauts  ought  to  be  placed 
909  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  and  not 
1400,  as  is  generally  believed  ; and  there- 
fore that  the  creation  of  the  world  ought 
to  be  placed  about  500  years  later  than 
chronalogifts  genetaily  place  it. 

Epocha  the  deluge.  According  to  the 
hebrew  text,  there  are  1656  years  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge  ; 1307,  ac- 
cording to  the  Samaritan;  3342,  ac- 
cording to  Eufebius  and  the  leptuagint  ; 
3356,  according  to  Jofephus  and  the  Sep- 
tuaginr,  and  3362,  according  to  Julius 
Africanus,  Petaviiis,  and  the  Sepluagi'nt. 
In  following  the  hebrew  text,  this  epocha 
begiiis  in  the  year  3366  of  the  Julian 
period, 

Epocha  of  the  olympiads,  ufed  principally 
by  the  Greeks,  had  its  origin  from  ths 
Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  at 
the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year.  This 
epocha  begins  776  years  before  the  in- 
carnation, or  in  the  3938  of  the  julian 
period. 

F'arrOnlan  Epoch  A of  the  building  of  Rome, 
is  fixed  753  years  before  our  Saviour’s 
birth,  and  in  the  3961  of  the  Julian 
period. 

EP,6cha  of  HabBtlajfap  king  of  Babylon, 
y C . made 
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made  ufe  of  by  Ptolemy,  Cenforinus, 
and  feveral  other  authors,  began  747 
years  before  the  incarnation,  and  in  the 
3967  of  the  julian  period. 

Julian  Epocha.  The  firft  year  of  Julius 
Caefar’s  correfling  the  calendar  ftands  45 
years  before  our  Saviour’s  birth,  and  co- 
incides with  the  4669  of  the  julian  period. 

Epocha  of  Chriji.  The  chriftian  world 
generally  reckoned  from  the  epocha  of 
the  creation,  the  building  of  Rome,  the 
confuls  regifter,  or  the  emperor’s  reign, 
till  about  5C0  years  after  Chrift,  when 
the  epocha  of  the  nativity  of  our  blefl'ed 
Lord  was  introduced  by  Dionyfius  Exi- 
guus.  He  began  his  account  from  the 
conception  or  incarnation  properly  called 
Lady-day.  ’Moll  countries  in  Europe, 
however,  at  prefent  reckon  from  the  firft 
of  January  next  following,  except  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  the  epocha  of  the 
incarnation  ftill  obtains  for  the  date  of 
thr-ir  bulls  and  briefs.  But  here  we  are 
to  obferve,  that  there  are  different  opi- 
nions touching  the  year  of  our  Saviour’s 
birth.  Capellus  and  Kepler  fix  it  at 
about  the  748th  year  from  the  building 
of  Rome.  Deckar  and  Petavius  place 
the  incarnation  in  the  749th  of  Rome. 
Scaliger  and  Voffius  make  it  fall  on  the 
75tft  of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
Bede,  £?c.  fix  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  year  751  of  Rome  ; the  diverfity  of 
thefe  opinions  proceeding  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  Herod  the  great’s  death, 
who,  as  is  evident  from  the  evangelifts, 
was  living  at  our  Saviour’s  birth,  the  tax- 
ation of  Cyrenius,  and  the  time  of  our 
Saviour’s  beginning  his  rainiftry.  But 
let  this  be  as  it  will,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  as  to  computation  and  ufe,  the  com- 
mon epocha  is  to  be  follovired,  which 
places  the  birth  of  Chrift  in  the  4713th  of 
the  julian  period,  although  the  true  birth 
rather  correfponds  with  the  47Hth  of  the 
fame  period. 

Diodeftan  Epocha,  or  Epocha  of  martyrs, 
called  alfo  the  asra  of  the  copthi  or  Egyp- 
tians, becaufe  the  emperor  Dioclefiah 
made  a great  many  martyrs  in  Egypt, 
begins  in  the  year  283  of  our  lord,  and 
the  4997  of  the  julian  period. 

Epocha  of  the  hegira,  or  flight  of  Maho- 
met, ufed  among  the  Turks,  is  the  year 
of  the  julian  period  5335,  anfwering  to 
the  year  of  Chrift  fiaa. 

Tezdejerdk,  or  Perfim  Epocha,  is  the  year 
of  the  julian  period  5345',  anfwering  to 
the  year  6aa. 

To  reduce  the  years  of  one  epocha  to 
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thofe  of  another,  obferve  the  following 
rule ! add  the  given  year  of  an, epocha  to 
the  year  of  the  julian  period  correfpond. 
ing  with  its  rife,  and  that  will  give  the 
year  of  the  period. 

For  example,  if  to  1754,  the  prefent  year 
of  the  chriftian  epocha,  we  add  471. 
the  year  of  the  julian  period  correfpondl 
ing  with  its  rife,  the  fum,  6467,  will  be 
the  prefent  year  of  the  julian  period  : now 
if  we  fubtraft  from  the  year  thus  found 
the  year  of  the  julian  period  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  rife  of  any  epocha,  the  re- 
mainder fliews  the  true  method  of  mak- 
ing a juft  connexion  betwixt  that  epocha 
and  the  known  year  of  Chrift. 

Again,  if  we  want  to  find  the  year  of 
the  julian  period  correfponding  to  a given 
year  before  Chrift,  we  fubtrafi  the  given 
year  from  4713,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
year  required. 

Spanijh  Epocha.  See  the  article 

EPODE,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  laft 
part  of  the  ode,  the  antient  ode  being 
divided  into  ftrophe,  antiftrophe,  and 
epode.  See  the  articles  Ode,  tSc. 

The  epode  was  fung  by  the  priefts,  (land- 
ing ftill  before  the  altar,  after  all  the 
turns  and  returns  of  the  ftrophe  and  an- 
tiftrophe, and  was  not  confined  to  any 
precife  number  or  kind  of  verfes. 

The  epode  is  now  a general  name  for  all 
kinds  of  little  verfes  that  follow  one  or 
more  great  ones,  of  what  kind  foever 
they  be ; and  in  this  fenfe,  a pentameter 
is  an  epode  after  an  hexameter.  And 
as  every  little  verfe, 'which  being  put  after 
another,  clofes  theperiod,  is  called  epode ; 
hence  the  fixth  book  of  Horace’s  odes  is 
' entitled  Liber  Epodon,  Book  of  Epodes, 
becaufe  the  verfes  are  all  alternately  long 
and  fltort,  and  the  fliort  ones  generally, 
though  not  always,  clofe  the  fenfe  of  the 
long  one. 

EPOMIS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle,  other- 
wife  called  deltoides.  See  Deltojdes. 

EPOPOEIA,  in  poetry,  the  ttory,  fable, 
or  fubjefl:  treated  of,  in  an  epic  poem. 
See  the  article  Fable. 

The  word  is  commonly  ufed  for  the  epic 
poem.itfelf.  See  the  article  Epic. 

EPOTIDES,  in  the  naval  architeflure  of 
the  amients,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood, 
one  on  each  fide  the  prow  of  a galley,  foe 
warding  off  the  blows  of  the  roftra  of  the 
enemy’s  veffels.  See  the  articles  Galley 
and  Rostrum. 

EPPINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  fituated 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Hailbron. 

EPSOM,  a town  of  Surry,  about  fifteen 

lailes 
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miles  fouth-weft  of  London ; much  re- 
forted  to  on  account  of  its  medicinal  wa» 
ters  ■ from  which  the  Bitter  purging  fait 
teing  firfl;  extrafted,  got  the  name  cf 
epfom-fait.  At  prefent,  however,  the 
bitter  purging  fait  is  procured  from  the 
bittern,  remaining  after  the  cryftalliza- 
tion  of  common  fait;  and  this  is  found 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  that  firft  ob- 
tained from  Epfom-waters,  and  goes  by 
its  name. 

Epfora-faltis  efteemed  good  in  colics,  the 
fcurvy,  diabetes,  lofs  of  “appetite,  the 
rheumatifm,  jaundice,  hypochondriac  af- 
feflion,  and  oth^  chronic  complaints. 
The  bell:  way  of  taking  it  is  with  any 

■ chalybeate  waters,  as-thofe  of  Tunbridge ; 
forinftance,  a dram,  or  a dram  and  an 
half,  dilTolved  in  the  three  or  four  firft 

draughts. 

EPULIDES,  or  Parulides,  in  furgery. 
See  the  article  Parulides.  _ 

EPULONES,  in  roman  antiquity,  rainifters 
who  affifted  at  the  facrifices,  and  had  the 
care  of  the  facred  banquet  committed  to 
them.  At  firft  they  were  only  three  in 
number,  but  afterwards  increafed  to  fe- 
ven.  Their  office  was,  to  give  notice 
when  feafts  were  to  be  held  in  honour  of 
the  gods  i and,  to  take  care  that  nothing 
was  wanting  towards  the  celebration. 
See  the  article  Epulum. 

EPULOTICS,  the  fame  with  ci- 

catrizants.  See  Cicatrizants. 

EPULUM,  banquet,  in  antiquity,  a holy 
feaft  prepared  for  the  gods.  The  ftatues 
of  the  gods  were  commonly  laid  upon  a 
bed,  and  ferved  in  the  epula,  as  if  thejy 
had  been  very  hungry  ; to  perform 
which  was  the  funiftion  of  the  minifters 
of  facrifice,  hence  called  epulones. 

EQUABLE,  an  appellation  given  to,  fuch 
motions  as  always  continue  the  fame  in 
degree  of  velocity,  without  being  either 
accelerated  or  retarded. 

When  two  or  more  bodies  are  uniformly 
accelerated  or  retarded,  with  the  fame 
increafe  or  diniinution  of  velocity  in  each, 
they  are  laid  to  be  equably  accelerated  or 
retarded. 

EQUAL,  a term  of  , relation  between  two 
or  more  things  of  the  fame  magnitude, 
quantity,  or  quality. 

Mathematicians  fpeak  of  equal  lines,  an- 
gles, figures,  circles,  ratios,  folids,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Line,  Angle,  £fc. 

EQUALITY,  that  agreement  between  two 
or  more  things,  whereby  they  are  deno- 
piinated  equal. 

The  equality  of  two  quantities,  in  alge* 
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bra,  is  denoted  by  two  parallel  lines 
placed  between  them  : thus,  4.  + z — 6, 
that  is,  4 added  to  a,  is  equal  to  6. 

EQUANIMITY,  in  ethics,  denotes  that 
even  and  calm  frame  of  mind  and  temper, 
under  good  or  b,ad  fortune;  whereby  a 
man  appears  to  be  neither  puffed  up,  or 
overjoyed  with  prol'perity  ; nor  dil'pirit- 
ed,  foured,  or  rendered  uneafy  by  ad- 
verfity. 

EQUANT,  in  the  old  aftronomy,  a circle 
defcribed  on  the  center  of  the  deferent, 
for  accounting  for  the  excentricity  of  the 
planets.  See  Excentricity. 

equation,  in  algebra,  the  mutual  com- 
paring two  equal  things  of  different  de- 
nominations, or  the  expreffion  denoting 
this  equality ; which  is  done  by  Petting 
.the  one  in  oppofition  to  the  other,  with 
the  fign  of  equality  (zz)  between  them  : 
thus  3 a— 36  lb,  or  3 feet=i  yard.  Hence, 
if  we  put  a for  a foot,  and  A for  a yard, 
we  will  have  the  equation  3 a—b,  in  al- 
gebraical charafters. 

When  a problem  is  propofed  to  be  re- 
folved  by  means  of  equations,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  form  a clear  con- 
ception  of  the  conditions  and  nature  of 
it ; taking  care  to  fnbftitute  the  firft  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  for  known  quanti- 
ties, and  the  laft  letters  of  the  alphabet 
for  unknown  ones.  Then  by  due  rea- 
foning  from  the  conditions  of  the  quef- 
tion,  let  the  quantities  concerned  therein 
be  juftly  ftated,  and  carelully  compared  ; 
fo  that  their  relation  to  one  another  may 
appear,  and  the  difference,  which  ren- 
ders them  unequal,  be  dilcovtred  ; and, 
com'equently,  the  fame  thing  found  ex- 
preffible  two  ways,  or  brought  into  an 
equation,  or  feveral  equations  indepen- 
dent on  each  other.  And  here  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  i.  That  if  there  are  as  many 
equations  given,  as  there  are  quantities 
fought,  then  the  quefiion  has  a determi- 
nate number  of  iolutions,  oristiuly  li- 
mited, a/iz.  each  quantity  fought  hath 
but  one  fingle  value.  Thus,  luppofe  a 
queftion  propofed  concerning  the  age  of 
three  peribns,  was  conditioned  as  fol- 
lows, ‘viz.  the  fecond  is  feven  years  older 
. than  the  firft,  the  age  of  the  third  is  triple 
that  of  the  firft  and  fecond,  and  the  fum 
pf  all  their  ages  is  68.  Required  the  age 
pf  each.  In  order  to  bring  this  queftion 
to  an  equation,  put  z for  the  age  of  the 
firft  ; then  will  the  age  of  the  fecond  he 
z + 7,  and  the  age  of  the  third  6 z q-zi  j 
the  fum  of  all  their,  ages  z -f-  z q-  7 4. 
6z  + zi  — 68,  So  that  here  is  but  one 
7 C 2,  equation 
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equation  given,'  and  one  quantity  requir- 
ed,‘iiz’s:.  the  age  of  the  firft.  3,  When 
the  number  of  the  quantities  fought  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  the  given  equations, 
the  qucftion  is  capalile  of  an  indeteimi- 
■ nate  number  of  aniwers  t and,  therefore, 
can  he  but  imperfectly  determined. 
ReduSiion  of  Ec^ations.  If  the  quef- 
tion,  when  hated,  is  found  to  have  a 
determinable  number  .of  folutions,  then 
the  equation,  direflly  drawn  from  the 
conditions  of  the  queftion,  muft  be  re- 
duced into  atiother,  by  equal  augnienta- 
tion  and  diminution  ; lb  that  the  known 
quantities  may  liand  on  one  fide,  and- 
• one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  or  fame 
power  of  it,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
equation.  This  is  called  reduflion  of 
equations,  and  depends  upon  a right  ap- 
plication of  the  five  following  axioms  : 
I.  If  equal  quantities  he  added  to  equal 
quantities,  the  Jum  of  thofe  quantities 
vrill  be  equal.  3.  If  equal  quantities 
be  fubtrafled  or  taken  from  equal  quan- 
tities, the  quantities  remaining  will  be 
equal.  3.  If  equal  quantities  be  mul- 
tiplied by  equal  quatitides,  their  produifls 
wi}l  be  equal,  4.  If  equal  quantities 
be  divided  by  equal  quantities,  their  quo- 
tients will  be  equal.  5.  Quantities  that 
are  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing,  ate 
aifo  equal  to  one  another. 

If  thefe  axioms  be  well  underftood,  the 
reduftion  of  equations  will  appear  very 
plain,  and  the  operations  be  eafiiy  per- 
formed. j.  Redufllon  by  tranfpofition,  is 
peifoimed  by  transferring  a quantity  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  equation  with  a con- 
trary fign  ; or  by  equal  addition,  if  the 
quantify  be  negative  ; and  by  equal  fub- 
trailion,  if  affirmative.  Thus  the  equa- 
tion — lo  za  40,  is  reduced  by  adding' 
■d- 10  to  each  fide,  and  the  refult  will  be 
the  fame  as  if — lo  had  been  traiifpofed 
tp  the  oppofite  fide  with  the  contrary  fign ; 
fory  — lo  10  = 40  + Ip,  is  the  fame 
with  a;  = 40  -r  io,  the  — lo  and  + 10 
fjefti’oying  each  other.  In  the  fame  man- 
jier  X -{-  tp  =;  40,'  is  reduced  to  a:  — 40 
^10,  by  tranfpofing  the -f  ' 10  with  a 
contrary  fign.  3.  Reduflicn  is  performed 
by  equal  multiplication,  in  cafe  there  are 
frafitjonal  quantities  ; for  by  multiplying 
every  terpi  in  the  equation  by  the  deno- 
minators of  the  fraSIions,  it  will  he  clear- 
ed of  fradbions : thus  by  multiplying  every 

term  of  (.he  equation -—ihythedeBQ- 
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minator  a,  we  will  have  k — ab.  Again 

“ — -fn-b  rt  — K + zt;  then  by 

multiplying,  by  the  denominator  c,  we 
will  have  an  equal  equation  free  from 
fraflions,  Tziz.  + — 

cz+ac,  + ia^+c  i:=cz,  the  Z 

on  each  fide  being  rejeifled.  3.  By  equal 
divifion,  as  in  the  equation  a .v  — r • for 
by  dividing  each  fide  by  a,  we  will  have 

f!  (cv — )=-^  • ' In  the  fame  manner, 

\ a'  a - ’ 

in  the  equation  az  + ez~c b,hy  dlvid. 

. ing  each  fidehya-^e,  we  get  the  equa- 

tion  z 4.  Equations  are  cleat- 

ed  of  furd  quantities  by  involution  : thus 
if  the  equation  be  t/  a — 6 > then  by  in- 
volution or  fquaring  each  fide  of  the  equa» 

' tion,  we  have  the  equation  a — 3(5,  jf 
both  iides  be  fimilar  funds,  or  of  the  fame 
power,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  rejeft 
the  radical  fign  : thus,  for  v'  a—if  s,  4 c, 
we  write  z?  zz  z/-(-  r,  rejefiing  the  radical 
fign  of  both.  5.  When  any  finglepow- 
er  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  on  one 
fide  of  the  equation,  evolve  or  extrafttlie 
root  of  both  fidts,  according  as  the  index 
of  that  power  denotes,  and  their  toots 
will  he. equal.  Thus  if  zzzzay,  by  ex- 
trafiing  the  root  of  each  fide  we  have 
z — 5.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  ztz! a Z: 
37,  their  cube  roots  will  be  equal,  viz, 
a~^-  Or,  if  any  compound  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  be  on  one  fids  of 
an  equation,  that  hath  a true  root  of  its 
kind  ; then,  by  evolving  both  fides  of 
the  equation,  it  will  be  expreffed  in  lower 
terms:  for  example,  <3  2 A a -j- i ^z: 

zf",  by  evolving  both  fides,  comes  out 
zz  -J-  i — zf.  6.  A proportion  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  equation,  afferting  the  pro- 
dufi  of  the  extremes  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  means;  or,  any  one  of  the  ex- 
tremes may  be  made  equal  to  the  produfl 
of  the  means  divided  by  <the  other  ex- 
treme: thus,  if  12 — at : 4 S ijthen 
2 

12  r— TC  zz  ax;  and  by  tranfprofing  the 
— A',  we  will  have  3a-zz'I2,  and  divid- 
ing  by  3,  A'zz  ’j  = 4,  by  the  preceding 
yules.  7.  If  any  quantities  be  found  on 
both  fides  of  the  equation,  with  the  fame 
fign  prefixed,  they  may  he  taken  away 
from  both  s thus,  for  3 .v  -(-  b—a+b,  «’e 
fqyjATtztzt.  Alfp,  ifall  the  quantities  of 


the  equation  be  multiplied  or  divided  by 
the  fame  quantitj’,  it  may  be  ftruck  out 
of  them  all:  thus,  if  3 axAr^ab—iac, 
dividing  by  a,  we  have  3X+S*=S£-5 
and  tranfpofing  5 b and  dividing  by  3, 

^vehavea:=:  according  to  the 

3 

firft  and  third  rules.  8.  Inhead  of  any 
quantity  in  an  equation,  you  may  fubfti- 
tuteanother  equal  to  if.  thus,  if  $x+y 
= J4,  and  i then  3 nr  + 9 =:  24, 

a4--9  _ ^ 
or  X — - ;;  — 5' 

SoktmofMpk^QV-^rwiis.  X.  After 
an  fquaiion  is  formed,  if  you  have  only 
one  unknown  quantity,  then,  by  the  pre- 
ceding rules,  biing  it  fo  ftand  alone  on 
one  fide,  fo  as  to  have  none  but  known 
quantities  on  the  other  fide  5 by  which 
means  you  will  difcover  its  value.  Thus, 
if  the  queftion  propofed.be  that  of  the 
three  perfons  ages  already  mentioned, 
the  equation  thence  refulting  has  been 
found  to  be  as  in 


Example  I. 

K 4;  z +-  7 + 6 K+si  — 68 
8 K m 68  — 28  =;  40 

=5  nfirllage. 

2:  + 7 =:  12  =;  fecond  age. 
12+5  X 3 = St  = ‘‘’ird  age. 

Example  II, 


By  quell. 

I tranfp. 
7-7-8 

Hence 

And 


X-f-J  = ! 

X — y—  ^ 
x—s—y 
X —d  +y 
s — y—d+y 
■xy—s—d 

y^^—d 

2 

S+cf 


3fx-fL=x 

4 

3 X 

and  3 a; " — 48  x by  the  fecond  rule, 
and  3 at  r:  48  by  the  feventh  rule. 

and  X r:-!?.— 16  by  the  third  rule. 

3 

2.  If  there  are  two  unknown  quantitle.s, 
then  there  mull  be  two  equations  arifing 
from  the  conditions  of  the  queftion  ; fup- 
pofe  X and  y.  The  rule  is,  to  find  a 
value  of  at  .or^t  from  each  of  the  equa- 
tions, and  then  by  putting  thefe  two  va- 
lues equal  to  each  other,  there  will  arife 
a new  equation  involving  only  one  un- 
known quantity,  which  mull  be  reduced 
by  the  fame  rules  as  formerly. 

Example:  let  the  fums  of  two  quantities 
her,  and  iheir  diflsrence  d;  let  s and  rf  be 
given,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 


quantities  themfelves.  Sup- 
" pofe  the  quantities  to  be  x 
andji ; then,  by  the  quef- 
tion, X + y— s,  and  ar — 
y—d ; whence  xzzs—y— 
d+y,  and, by  tranipofition, 
2y~s — d:  Co  that  divid- 
ing by  2,  we  have  y — 

j and  by  comparing 

2 

the  value  of  x,  viz.  s — y, 

we  find  xnr— i+l,  or  zx  — x s-x-^d, 

2, 

and  dividing  by  2,  the  value  of  x 
-it-,  as  exprelTed  in  the  margin. 

3.  When  in  one  of  the  given  equations, 
the  unknown  quantity  is  of  one  dimen- 
fion,  and  in  the  other  of  a higher  dimen- 
fion  ; you  muft  find  a value  of  the  un- 
known quantity  from  that  equation  where 
it  is  of  one  dimenfion,  and  then  raile  that 
value-  to  the  power  of  the  unknown  qnan- 
tity  in  the  other  equation  ; and  by  com- 
paring it,  fo  involved,  with  the  value 
you  deduce  from  that  other  equation, 
you  will  obtain  an  equation  that  will  have 
only  one  unknown  quantity  and  its  povy- 
ers  : that  is,  when  you  have  two  equa- 
tions of  different  dimenfions,  if  you  can- 
not reduce  the  higher  to  the  lame  climen- 
fion  with  the  lower.you  mult  raifethe  low- 
er to  the  fame  dimenfion  with  the  higher. 
Example  : the  funi  of  two  quantities, 
and  the  difference  of  their  fquares,  being 
given,  to  find  the  quantities  themfelves. 
Suppofe  them  to  be  x and_y,  their  fum 
s,  and  the  difference  of  their  fquares  d. 
Then, 

x+y  = j 

x^—v^—d 

x~s  — y 

x^-=:s^  — 2sy-^y^ 

x^  ~d+y  whence 

d^+y^_^=zs^~zsy+y^ 

d — J ^ — ^sy 

ajjrr  — d 


and-  X. 


2 s 

2S 


4.  If  there  are  three  unknown  quantities, 
there  muft  be  three  equations  in  order  tp 
determine  them,  by  comparing  which 
you  may,  in  all  cafes,  find  an  equation 
involving  only  one  unknown  quantity  ; 
which  may  be  refolved  by  the  rules  for  re- 
duftion  of  equations  already  mentioned. 

From 
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From  three  equations  involving  any  three 
unknown  quantities,  x,  y,  and  2,  to  de- 
duce two  equations  involving  only  two 
unknown  quantities,  the  following  rule 
■will  always  ferve  5 find  three  values  of  x 
from  the  three  given  equations ; then,  by 
comparing  the  firft  and  fecqnd  value,  ygu 


will  find  another  equation  involving  only 
y and  2 ; again,  by  comparing  the  firft 
and  third,  you  will  find  another  equation 
involving  onlyj;  and  2 ; and,  laftly,  thofe 
equations  are  to  be  folved  by  the  fecond 
direflion, 

Example : fuppofe 


x-hy  + z — xz 

) ^ 

r 

X -lrzy+ 3 20  1 

f 1 zo — ZJI — 3 z 

\ lecond 

t-i.2+z  = 6 

Z 3 1 

S then  18— 3 2 ' 

f third 

12 — — 2“  20—  2 y 

— 32 

s x:  18  — M 

z 

— 32 

Thefe  two  laft  equations  involve  only  y 
and  2,  and  are  to  be  refolved  by  the  fe- 
cond direftion.  Thus, 

5,  q-  3 2;  — 2 = ao  — 12  =:  8 
y + 2.  z~  Z 

36  — 3_y  — 62rra4‘—  zJi  — aK 

and  8—22“  12  — 42 
, s2  — J2  — 8“4 
z nzf  r;  a 

y{=tS  — zz')=4  ^ 

x(—  12 — y — 2)  =;  6 
This  method  is  general,  and  will  extend 
to  all  equations  that  involve  three  un- 
known quantities  ; but  there  are  often 
eafier-and  fliorter  methods,  ’^to  deduce  an 
equation  involving  only  one  unknown 
quantity,  which  is  beft  learned  from 
praftice. 

Solution  of  quadratic 'E<iV  XT  ions.  1.  If, 
after  the  equation  is  ^educed  as  direfted 
above,  and  the  unknown  quantity 
brought  to  Hand  on  one  fide,  it  is  found 
to  be  a Ample  fquare  power,  all  that  you 
have  to  do  is  to  evolve  both  lidos  of  the 
equation,  by  which  means  you  v/ill  find 
the  value  of  the  fimple  unknown  quan- 
tity. Thus,  \i XX  — 36  ; then,  by  evo- 
lution or  extrafilion,  x—6.  See  the 
article  Extraction. 


2.  In  thefolution  of  any  queftion,  where 
you  have  got  an  equation  that  involves 
only  one  unknown  quantity,  but  involves 
at  the  fame  time  the  fquare  of  that  quan. 
tity,  and  the  produft  of  it  multiplied  by 
fome  known  quantity  j then  you  have 
what  is  called  an  adfefled  quadratic  equa- 
tion, which  may  be  refolved  by  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  I.  Tranfpofe  all  the  terms 
that  involve  the  unknown  quantify  to 
one  fide,  and  the  known  terms  to  the 
Other  fide  of  the  equation.  5;.  If  the 
fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  mul- 
tiplied  by  any  coefficient,  you  are  to  di- 
vide all  the  terms  by  that  coefficient,  that 
the  coefficient  of  the  fquare  of  the  un- 
known quantity  may  be  unit,.  3.  Add 
to  both  fides  the  fquare  of  half  the  coef- 
ficient prefixed  to  the  unknown  quan- 
tity itfelf,  and  the  fide  of  the  equation 
that  involves  the  unknown  quantity  wilj 
then  be  a complete  fquare.  4.  Extrafi 
the  fquare  root  from  both  fides  of  the 
equation,  which  you  will  find,  on  one 
fide,  always  to  be  the  unknown  quanti- 
tity  with  half  the  forefaid  coefficient  fiib- 
jojned  to  it  ; fo  that  by  tranfpofing  this 
half,  you  may  obtain  the  value  of  the 
unknown  quantity  expreffed  in  known 
terms.  Thus,  fuppofe  the  quadtalic 
equation  to  be. 


y^  + ay=zS 

Add  the  fquare  of  ~ 

to  both  fides. 

Extrafl  the  root. 

a / a 

Tranfpofe-^,  and  ■ 

z 

J= 

V ■ 4 2 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fquare 
roof  of  any  quantity,  as  -f-  may  b,e 

-b  iz,  or  — (2  i and  hence  all  quaJrafic 
equations  admit  of  two  fplutions.  Atfo, 

E Q.  U [ I 

fincethe  fqiiares  of  all  quantifies  are  po- 
fitive,  it  is  evident  that  the  fquare  root  of 
a negative  quantity  is  imaginary,  and 
cannot  be  aliigned.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illuftrate  the  rules 
for  quadratic  equations. 

Example  I.  The  fum  of  two  quantities 
is  31,  and  their  produH  340  ; required 
the  quantities  themfelves  ? Suppofe  them 
tobearand_y:  then 

x+j'=32i  andarrrja— _y 

xj>~  *40  ) and 


therefore  3 a — J 

y 
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and  317 — 7*=  140 

tranfpofe,7^ — 3^7= — 2140  ‘ 

add  16  %7*— 317+256=— 24oHh5ti6 
extraSf  — i6=±v^.l6 

and  7=±v^i6 +16=20 
ar(=3a-^)=i2 

Example  II.  Three  merchants  join 
flocks ; the  flock  of  the  firft  was  tefs 
than  that  of  the  fecond  by  13  1.  and  the 
fum  of  the  fecond  and  third  man's  flock 
amounted  to  175 1.  In  trading  they 
gained  48  1.  more  than  their  whole  flock 
was  ; and  the  firft  man’s  fhare  of  the 
gain  was  78  1;  required  each  man's  flock 
and  fliare  of  the  gain  ? 


Suppofe 

Then 


By  the  queftion  ^ 

»j  6 

7.  3 

By  the  queftion 
9 X 
10 — yix 
II  □ 
12  vW^ 
13— 7*>5 
14)4 
5)15 
Then 
And 


3 

4 
■5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

It 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

I2 


X,  7,  X,  to  reprefent  each  man’s  flock, 
x+_y+x~  s — the  whole  flock, 
r+48=the  whole  gain. 

x-+i3=7 
y+z=J7s 
X+J!  + X—IJ3+X 
SZZ17S+X 

■1+48=223+4: 

175+X  ! 233+x:;X!  78 
.s:^+2a3.*'=78  ,a:+I3650 
■*’^+14541=13650 
X-+S4SX+  5256^^5^18906,25 
^+7*)S=’t/i89°*)as=;i37>S 

■*=137)5—72)5=65 

7=41+13=78 

“==175-7=97 

65+78+97'4-48=288  the  whole  gain 
7’s  gain=93  1.  12  s.  and  js’s=il6  1.  8 s 


SoMon  of  cubic  Equations.  The  fecond 
term  of  a cubic  equation  can  be  taken 
away,  fo  that  it  may  be  transformed 
to  this  form  x^  4:  +74i+r  = o.  See 
Transformation  0/  Equations, 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  41  = 51  + 6 ; and  41^ 
+ jx  + r = fl^  + 3^’’  ^-1~3  ^ 6*  + 6®  + 

yx  + r = u^  + 3flf'X  a b q x-\r 

r-a^  + 3ab  X ■{■b'^+q  x +r=(by  fup- 
pofmg  3 ab:^  — J r = o.  But 


b — ~~  3-,  and6*=  — _? ,andeon- 

3«  31  tty 

fequenfly  cji—  _? — ^ + r = o ; or,  <i  ® + 

»7  a^ 

ra^  — Suppofe  a ^ = k,  and  you 

»7  , _ 

have  K*  + rs!  ; which  is  a quadra* 
. =^7 

tic,  the  refolution  whereof  gives 


/ 


and 


47 


-ir±  J and 

a? ' 

x=a->rb=taX-{^-^  ir»+|y 

— q 

-ir±‘J 

27  in 
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in  which  expreflions  there  are  only  known 
quantities.  This  method  is  commonly 
called  Cardan’s  rule. 

But  when,  in  a cubic  equation  —qn 
± q is  negative  ; in  this  cafe  the  ex- 

preffion  will  be  tranf- 

formed  into  \/ ? t-  a — ; which  root 

becomes  impoflible,  or  imaginary,  when 
is  greater  than  5 as  being  the 
fquare  root  of  a negative  quantity.  And 
yet,  even  in  this  cafe,  the  root  x may 
be  a real  quantity  ; though  algebraills 
have  not,  hitherto,  been  able  to  find  a 
real  expreffion  of  its  value.  • See  the  ar- 
ticle Irreducible. 

Again,  any  cubic  equation  may  be  re- 
duced to  this  form,  and  the  value  of  x 
difcovered,  without  exterminating  the  fe- 
cond  term. 

X^  — %px'^  — iqx  — tr'l 

+ 3^^  X — C — ’ which 

+ pqj 

by  fuppoling  x — p,  will  be  reduced 
to  x'^  ^ — %qs,  — amo,  in  which  the 
fecond  term  is  wanting.  But,  from  what 
is  advanced  above,  it  follows  that  ss  — 

i«.  x=p  + 2 m—4. — 2—1, 


r -h  +v/>'  — 

— (if  you  fuppofe  that-the  cubic  root  of 
the  binomial  r +v'r^  — 5^ 

— m + 'Z  n + ?n  — \/  n — 2 m.  And, 
finceA~!a+^,  it  follows  that.v— 

But,  as  the  fquare  root  of  any  quantity 
is  twofold,  fo  the  cubic  root  is  threefold 
and  can  be  exprclTed  three  different  ways' 
See  the  article  Root. 

Example:  let  it  be  required  to  find  tlie 
roots  of  the  equation  x'^  — + 

— 42  rc  o. 

Comparing  the  coefficients  of  this  equation 
with  thefe  of  the  general  equation,  n)\%, 
x^~^px^  — %q^ 

+ 3^^-  _ 

^ ~o,  jotl 


will  find  ip  — 12,  fo  that^  4 j 3/- 

— 3 9 (=  48  — 3 9)  =41,  fo  thatyr', 
and  ip  q —p  3—zr  (=:— 36— 2 r):=^2 

folhatr—  3.  And  confequently r^— 
9 -if > and  r + 

— 3 + \/ — -§f"  N°w  the  cubic  root  of 
this  binomial  is  found  to  be  — i q. 

I i — m + whence 


2°.  x-p—m—^—  3 »=4  -h  I 4=:  5—2=3. 

3®.  x~p—m-\-s/  — 3 «-L5-t-2=7. 

So  that  the  three  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  are  a,  3,  and  7. 


Soluttonof  izyarirfra/rV  Equations.  The 
roots  of  tliefe  may  be  found  by  reducing 
them  to  cubic  ones,  thus : 

Let  the  fecond  term  be  taken  away,  as 
direfted  under  the  article  Trassfor- 
MATION  of  equations,. 

And  let  the  equation  that  refults,  be  .r'*' 
ih -h  >'4C  + r=o.  Suppofe  this  bi- 
quadratic to  be  the  produfl  of  thefe  two 
quadratic  equations, 
jc’'  + c a;  + f—°. 
x^  — ex-\-  g—  ° 


+g  5 


XX 


.-k-eg 

—ef. 


X X-^f  g 


Where  e is  the  coefficient  of  x in  both 
equations,  but  afFe61ed  with  contrary 
figns ; becaufe  when  the  fecond  term  is 
wanting  in  an  equation,  the  fum  of  the 
affirmative  roots  muft  be  equal  to  the  fum 
of  tl;ie  negative. 

Compare  now  the  propofed  equation  with 
the  above  produfl,  and  the  refpefilive 
terms  put  equal  to  each  other,  will  give 
f-^g-e^—q,  eg—.ef  — r,  mdfg—Sy 


Whence  itfollows,  that/-l-g— 9+  e^,mi 

g — /=— 5 and  confequently, 
e 

■d-g—fi=iig)—q-\-e'^+—,  and^z: 

r ^ 

9-hr’-+_ 

In  the  fame  manner  you 


will  find,  by  fubtraflion,  ©’r.  f~ 
r 

q+ei- 

f>  and  fxg  (=r)  = 4X5"+ 


2qe'^  + e* — — ; and,  multiplying  by 
e • 


44’’,  and  ranging  the  terms,  you  hare 
this  equation,  4®  -f  2 94'*'  + 9^ — 4tX«“ 
— =0.  Suppofe  4-  —y,  and  it  be- 
comes -f  2 yj)  i -(-  q^ — 4rX_>’— 
an  equation  whofe  roots  are  to  be  difco- 
vered by  the  method  of  refolving  cubic 
equations. 

Then  the  values  of_y  being  found,  tbeit 

fquare  roots  will  give  4 (fince  ,7  = <* i 

anil 
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!;nJ  having  c,  you  will  find  f and  g. 


and 


9 + ^^  e 

from  the  equations/^;'  - 
r 

? + £-+- 

^ La,ftly,eJ:ti'aaingthe 

% 

roots  of  tile  rootsaftheequatlons.r^  + '?.*'+ 
{-0,  x-—ex-\-g—o,  yonwLlUind 

the  foiu‘  roots  of  the  biquadratic  X-t'  >1< 
+y.v-+f»v+ srco;  for  either  a-  — — 
\e±.'J\e-—f,  or  x—-\-\e±.^/ke^—g. 
Or  you  may  find  the  roots  ol  a biquadratic, 
wiihout  taking  away  the  fecond  terra. 
Siippofe  it  to  be  of  this  fonli, 
.yt-.4/.,r3-2y7  - 

+ 4i-i  -HZ’?  a + 
then  the  values  of  x will  be 


y^S.  ■ 


K-p~a±.^  p^  + q—a-^  a 

m&x-p-Vd±. 

where  a.’’-  is  equal  to  the  root  of  the  cu- 
bic equation 

Every  equation  has  as  rnnny  roots,  as  the 
unknown  quantity  of  the  firit  term  has 
dimenfions,  or  as  the  exponent  thereof 
contains  units.  See  the  articles  Root 
and  Exponent. 

AH  equations  have  as  many  affirmative 
roots  as  there  are  permutations  of  figns  ; 
and  as  many  negative  roots  as  there  are 
fuccelTions  of  them  : thus,  in  the  qua- 
dratic vf-  + x — 6~0)  there  is  only  one 
fucceflion  of  figns,  + + ; and  one  per- 
mutation of  them,  -h  — ; hence  the 
equation  has  two  roots,  one  affirmative 
4-2,  and  the  other  negative — 3.  Alfo 
in  the  cubiq  equation  x'^  — 3 ;v’'  — 10  x 
4-24=0,  there  are  two  permutations  of 

figns,  4-'  — ^ and f-  5 and  only  one 

fiiccedion  -t-  : hence  its  roots  are 

found  to  be  tvvo  affirmative  -J-  2 ana 
4-  4,  and  only'  One,  negative  — 3. 

For  the  methods  of  approximating  to  the 
roots  of  equations,  by  means  of  their  li- 
inits  and  feriefes,  fee  the  articles  Limit 
and  Series. 

^tnJIniSion  ^Equations.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Construction, 

Ixponential  Equation,  See  the  article 
Exponenti  At,. 

Xranfci’Tidentitl Eqv HT Ida . See  the  article 
TRANSCENDENTALi 

VoL,  H, 


Annual  Equation  of  the  mean  motiofl 
ofihefun,  and  moon’s  apogeeand  nodes. 
The  annual  equation  of  the  fun’s  mean 
motion  depends  upon  the  exceniricity  of 
the  earth’s  orbit  round  hiin,  and  is  l6~ 
fucli  parts,  of  which  the  mean  diftance 
between  the  Tun  and  the  earth  is  tooo  ; 
whence  forrie  have  called  it  the  equation 
of  the  center,  vvliicbj  when  sreateft,  is 
1°  56'  20". 

The  equation  ofthe  moon’s  mean  motion 
is  11' 40";  of  the  apogee,  20';  and  of 
its  node,  9'  3d", 

TheCi  four  annual  equations  are  always 
mutuMlly  proportionable  _ 10  each  other  ; 
fo  that  when  any  of  them  is  at  the  greatelf, 
the  three  others  will  alfo  be  greateft  ; and 
when  one  diminifiies,  the  reft  diminifli  in 
the  fame  ratio.  Wherefore  the  annual 
equation  of  the  center  of  the  fun  being 
given,  the  other  three  correfponding 
equations  will  be  given  ; fo  that  one  table 
of  the  central  equations  will  ferve  for 
all.  See  the  article  Moon. 

Equation  of  a curmef  an  equation  ex- 
preffing  the  nature  of  a curve,  the  rela- 
tion between  an  abcifs  and  a correfpond- 
ing ordinate,  or  the  relation  of  thejf 
fluxions.  See  the  article  Curve . 

Equation  of  ihne,  in  aftronomy  and  chro- 
nology, the  reduflion  of  the  apparent 
time  or  motion  of  the  fun,  to  equablcj 
mean,  or  true  time; 

The  difference  between  true  and  appareni: 
time  aril'es  from  two  caufes,  theexcentri- 
city  of , thq  earth’s  orbit,  and  .the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic.  Thus, 

If  the  earth  revolved  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  and  in  a circle,  about  the  luni 
then  would  the  angle  A S B (pi.  XCIII. 
fig.  4,  n”  t.)  and confequently  the  angle 
?Bot,  be  always  of  the  fame  quantity ; and, 
therefore,  the  time  of  deferibing  the  laid 
angle,  eH  m,  would  always  be  equal  5 
and  the  folar  days  and  hours  be  equal 
among  thenifelves;  But  neither  of  thefe- 
two  cafes  have  place  in  nature  ; for  the 
earth’s  orbit  being  an  ellipfir.  Her  an- 
nual motion  cannot  be  equable,  or  the 
angle  ASB  fiuiJ. ) deferibed  in  the  fiimd 
fpace  of  time,  yvill  not  be  always, equal; 
fince,  in  the  aphelium,  the  velocity  ot  the' 
earth  will  be  lei's  than  in  the  periheliuni, 
and  confequently  the  arch  A l5,  and  the 
firailar  arch  e m,  will  belefs;  and,  there-; 
fore,  likewife  the  time  of  deferibing  it. 
But  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the 
equation  of  time  is  that  which  aril'es  from 
the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  or  eclip- 
tic, being  inclined  to  that  of  the  equator, 
orplaneofthe  diurnal riiotion.  Toexplaitl 
7 13  this 
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this,  let  ty  Vf  =2:  ('Md.  n"  i.)  ^ femi- 

circle  of  tlie  ecliptic,  and  c-/^  H ^ of  tl^e 
equinoflial,  S the  center  of  the  tun,  and 
A that  of  the  earth,  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  ecliptic,  Vf  tii  ; h f the  meridian 
palling  through  the  true  fun  S,  and  its 
apparent  place  at  I,  in  the  firft  quarter  of 
the  ecliptic  ^ Suppole  now  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  in  every  refpeSl  equable, 
and  firft  that  it  fet  out  from  ei:,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  equincflial  in  a given  time 
to  D ; the  fun  would  apparently  defcribe, 
in  the  fame  time,  the  arch  of  the  equi- 
hofitial  Of!  I,  Again,  fuppofe  it  let  out 
from  the  fame  point,  and  Ipent  the 
fame  time,  with  the  fame  equable  veloci- 
ty, in  the  ecliptic,  it  would  arrive  to  the 
point  A ; fo  that  the  arch  =G:  A = it  D, 
and  Then  it  is  evident, 

as  the  earth  revolves  about  its  axis  from 
weft  to  eaft,  the  meridian  of  any  place 
will  firft  arrive  at  the  fun  I,  in  the  eclip- 
tic,  and  afterwards  at  the  fun  C,  in  the 
equinoftial;  thatis,  the  time  of  noon  by 
the  fun  in  the  ecliptic  will  be  fooner  than 
that  by  the  fun  in  the  equinoflial,_  by 
the  quantity  of  the  arch  hD,  turned  into 
time. 

Now  the  arch  A D rrB  C is  the  difference 
of  the  fun’s  longitude  cyi  I or  qp  C,  and 
his  right  afcenfion  cy  B.  Draw  ge  pa- 
rallel to  D C,  and  the  angle  e A.  f will 
be  equal  to  the  angle  D S A,  and  the  arch 
fjSfuoilar  to  the  arch  D h.  Therefore, 
the  time  in  which  the  meridian  h f re- 
volves into  the  fituation  eg,  is  that  which 
is  to  be  added  to  the  ecliptic  noon,  to 
equate  it  with  the  time  of  the  equinoflial 
noon,  in  the  firft  and  third  quarters  of  the 
ecliptic.  In  the  fecond  and  fourth  quar- 
ters the  faid  equation  is  to  be  fubtrafled, 
as  would  eafily  appear,  by  making  the 
fame  conftruSion  there. 

Since,  in  different  parts  of  the  quadrant 
this  arch  D J,  or  B C,  is  of  different 
lengths,  the  e.quation  of  time  will  be  a 
variable  quantity  ; and,  therefore,  as  the 
motion  and  time  meafured  by  the  fun  in 
the  equinofilial  is  always  equal,  it  follows 
that  the  times  meafured  by  the  fun  in  the 
ecliptic  muft  be  always  unequal ; or,  in 
ether  words,  the  folar  days  are  fometimes 
lliorter,  fometimes  longer,  than  the  equal 
time  meafured  opt  in  the  equinoftial. 

As  the  true  motion  of  the  earth  precedes 
its  mean  motion  in  the  firft  femi-circle  of 
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anomaly,  and  is  preceded  by  the  mean  i» 
the  fecond,  it  follows,  that  while  the 
earth  is  going  from  the  aphelium  to  the 
perihelium,  or  while  the  fnn  apparently 
moves  from  the  apogseum  to  the  perigs- 
um,  the  apparent  time  will  be  before  the 
mean;  and,  in  the  other  femi-circle  of 
anomaly,  it  will  be  after  it.  The  differ- 
ence  of  thefe  motions,  converted  into 
time,  is  the  equation  of  time  in  this  re- 
fpeff,  and  is  to  be  fubtrafted  from  the 
apparent  time  to  gain  the  mean,  or  added 
to  the  mean  to  gain  the  apparent,  in  the 
firft  femi-circle  of  anomaly ; and,  we 
‘verfa,  in  the  latter. 

Both  thefe  parts  of  the  equation  of 
time  are  calculated  by  aftronomers  for 
every  degree  of  the  fun’s  longitude  in  the 
ecliptic,  and  difpofed  in  tables  with  di- 
reflions  for  adding  or  fubtrafting,  as  the 
cafe  requires ; by  which  means  the  true 
equal  time  may,  at  all  times,  be  had. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that 
the  apparent  time,  or  that  fhewn  by  a 
fun-dial,  is  but  four  days  in  the  whole 
year  the  famej,.with  the  mean  or  equal 
time,  fhewn  by  a good  clock  or  watch, 
tvis.  about  April  15,  June  17,  Aug.  31, 
and  Dec.  24.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that 
about  the  third  of  November  the  equa- 
tion is  greateft  of  all,  clocks  being  then 
about  16'  13"  flower  than  fun -dials. 

As,  therefore,  the  folar  days  areunequal, 
the  hours  mail:  be  fo  if  courfe ; and,  ac- 
cording as  the  above-mentioned  caufes, 
which  are  independent  on  each  other, 
concur,  or  counterafib  each  other,  this  in- 
equality is  more  or  lefs.  Befides,  as  the 
former  of  thefe  caufes,  wiK.  the  excen- 
tricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  is  affefled  by 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  tables  of 
the  equation  of  time,  made  for  any  year, 
muft  continually  afterwards  deviate  more 
and  more  from  the  truth  ; yet,  as  this  va- 
riation is  extremely  flow,  the  fame  tables 
may  very  well  ferve  for  an  age,  or  mote, 
without  any  fenfible  error. 

Here  follows  a table  of  the  equation  of 
time,  calculated  for  the  new  or  gregorian 
ftile,  and  fiiewing  how  much  equal  or 
true  time  is  fafter  or  flower  than  apparent 
time,  for  every  day  throughout  the  year; 
or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  how 
many  minutes  or  feconds  a good  clock  or 
watch  is  fafter  or  flower  than  i good  fun- 
dial. 
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EQUATOR,  in  geography,  a great  circ'e 
ot  the  terreftrial  globe,  equidiltant  from 
its  poles,  and  dividing  it  into  twotpqual 
hemifpheres ; one  north,  and  the  other 
fouth'.  See  the  article  Globe. 

ItpaiTes  throi’-gh  the  eaft  and  vveR:  points 
of  the  horizon,  and  at  the  meridian  is 
raifed  as  much  above  the  horizon  as  is 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  tlie 
place.  From  this  circle,  the  latitude  of 
places,  whether  north  or  fouth,  begin  to 
be  reckoned,  in  degrees  of  the  meridian. 
See  Latitude  and  Meridian. 

All  people  living  on  this  circle,  called 
by  geographers  and  navigators,  the  line, 
have  their  days  and  nights  conftantly 
equal.  See  the  article  EquiNCCTiAL. 


It  is  in  degrees  of  the  equator,  that  the 
longitude  of  places  are  reckoned  ; and 
as  the  natural  day  is  meafured  by  one 
revolution  of  the  equator,  it  follows  that 
one  hour  anfwers  to  — 1 5 de. 
grees  : hence  one  degree  of  the  equator 
will  contain  four  minutes  of  time  j fifteen 
minutes  of  a degree  will  make  a.minute 
ot  an  hour;  and  confequently,'  four  fe- 
ronds  anfwer  to  one  minute  of  a degree, 
EQUERRY,  in  the  bntilh  culfoms,  an 
officer  of  Rate,  under  the  mafter  of  the 
horfe. 

There  are  five  equerries,  who  ride  abroad 
with  his  majelty  ; for  which  purpofe 
they  give  their  attendance  monthly,  one 
at  a time,  and  aK  allowed  a table, 
y D a ’■  As 
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As  to  the  equerries  of  the  crown-ftable, 
they  have  this  cliftinfl  appellation,  as 
being  employed  in  mounting,  managing, 
and  breaking  the  faddle-horfes  for  his 
majefty’s  ulb,  and  holding  his  ftirrup. 

EQUES  AURATUS,  is  ul'ed  for  a knight 
batchclor,  aaratus,  q.  d.  be- 

caufe  antiently  none  but  knights  were 
allowed  to  beautify  their  armour,  or  other 
habiliments  for  war,  with  gold. 

This  term  is  not  ufed  in  law,  but  in- 
ftead  of  it  miles  & chevalier  are  made 
ufe  of. 

EQUESTRIAN  statue,  fignifies  the 
ftatue  of  a qjei  fon  mounted  on  horfeback. 

Ec^Estrian  order,  among  theP.omans, 
fignified  their  knights,  or  equites  ; as 
alfo  their  troopers,  or  horfemen  in  the 
field  ; the  firlt  of  which  orders  flood  in 
contradiflinfiion  to  the  fenators,  as  the 
laft  did  to  the  foot,  military  or  infantry  : 
each  of  thefe  diftinflions  was  introduced 
into  the  ftate  by  RorhuUis.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Knioht  and  Senator, 

equiangular,  in  geornetry,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  figures,  whole  angles  are 
all  equal  : fuch  are  a fquare,  an  equila- 
. teral  triangle,  Sc. 

EQUICRURAL,  in  geometry,  the  fame 
with  ifofceles.  See  the  article  Isosceles 
Triangle. 

EQUIDIFFERENT  NUMBERS,  in  arith- 
fiiefic,  are  of  two  kinds.  I.  Continually 
equidiiTerent  is  when,  in  a I'eries  of  three 
numbers,  tfiere  is  the  fame  difference 
between  the  firft  and  fecond,  as  there  is 
between  the  fecond  and  third  ; as  3,  6,  9. 
And,  1.  Dilcretely  equidifferent,  is  when 
in  a leries  of  four  numbers  or  quantities, 
there  is  the  fame  difference  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  as  tliere  is  between  the 
third  and  fourth  : fuch  are  3,  6,  7,  10. 

equidistant,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  placed  at  equal  diflance  from 
foing  fixed  point,  or  place,  to  which  they 
are  referred. 

EQUILATERAL,  in  genera],  fomethfng 
that  hath  equal  Tides,  as  an  equilateral 
angle.  ■ 

Equil.ateral  hyperbola,  one  whofe 
tranfverfe  diameter  is  equal  to  its  para- 
meter j and  Co  all  the  other  diameters, 
equal  to  tfieir  parainelers:  in  fuch  ap 
hypejbola,  the  afymptotes  always  cut 
one  another  at  right  angie.s  in  the  center. 
Its  mod  fimple  equation,  wi-h  regard  to 
the  tranfverfe  axis,  is_y^— A"  — a’; 
and,  with  rpgard  to' the  conjugaie, 

-h  «■-,  when  a is  the  femilrans- 
vpiiiy  or  femiconjiigate.  The  length  of 


the  curve  cannot  be  found  by  means  of 
the  quadrature  of  any  fpace,  of  which  a 
conic  feiSion  is  any  part  of  the  peri, 
meter.  See  the  article  Hyperbola, 
EQUILISRIUM,  in  mechanics,  is  when 
the  two  ends  of  a lever  or  balance  hang 
fo  exaflly  even  and  level,  that  neither 
doth  afcehd  or  defeend,  but  keep  in  a 
pofition  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; which 
is  occaiioned  by  their  being  both  chaioed 
with  an  equal  weight. 
EQUIMULTIPLES,'  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  are  numbers  and  quantities 
muliiplied  by  one  and  the  fame  number 
or  quantity.  Hence,  equimultiples  are 
glways  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other, 
as  the  fimple  quantities  before  niultipli- 
cation:  thus,  if  6 and  8 are  multiplied  hy  1 
4,  the  equimultiples  zq  and  3a  will  be  I 
to  each  other,  as  6 to  8. 
EQUINOCTIAL,  in  aftronomy,  a great  ' 
circle  of  the  celeftial  globe,  whole  poles  i 
are  the  poles  of  the  world. 

It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  whenever  the  fun 
comes  to  this  circle,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  all  over  tlie  globe  ; being 
the  fame  with  that  which  the  fun  I'ce.ais 
to  deferibe,  at  the  time  of  the  two  equi- 
noxes of  fpring  and  autumn.  See  the 
grticle  EquiNOY. 

All  ftars,.  direftly  under  this  circle,  have 
no  declination,  and  alwavs  rife  due  call, 
and  let  full  weft.  The  hpur  circles  are 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  it,  pafling  ihiu’ 
every  fifteenth  degree  ; and  the  paralkls 
to  it  are  called  parallels  of  declination. 
See  the  articles  Declin.ation  qnd 
Circle. 

-.Colure,  ^ Colures. 

< JDial,  J V.  Dial. 
^THour,  jHoUR. 

o Sline,  ^ See^LiNE. 

5 f Occident, ( '.Occident, 
^\orient,  /Orient. 

W JppiNTj-^c.  ^ C Point,  Sc. 

equinox,  the  time  when  the  fun  enters 
either  of  the  equinoflial  points,  where 
the  ecliptic  interfefls  the  equinoflial.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

It  is  fo  called,  becapfe  when  the  fun  is 
in  thefe  points,  the  days  and  nights  are 
of  an  equal  length  all  the  world  over. 
As  the  fun  is  in  one  of  them,  in  the 
fpring,  March  zoth,  it  is  called 

the  vernal  equinox  ; and  in  the  other, 
in  autumn,  via.  September  33d,  it  is 
called  the  autumnal  equinox, 

Preceffion  of  l/fie  Equinoxes.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Precession. 

■ EQ^INUS 
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EQIJINUS  barbatus,  in  aftroBjomy,  a 
kind  of  comet,  called  alfo  hippeiis.  See 
ihe  article  HiPPEUs. 

jOgiPOLLENCE,  in  logic,  is  when 
tiiei-e  is  an  equivalence,  oc  agreement, 
either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or 
js  to  the  grammatical  fenfe  of  any  two 
■ or  more  propofitions ; that  is,  when  two 
propofitions  fignify  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  though  they  exprefs  it  after  dif- 
ferent msnners. 

EQUISETUM,  horse-tail,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  thecryptogamia  clal's  of  plants, 
and  order  of  filices,  o,f  ferns  ; the  fruc- 
tifications of  which  are  difpofed  on  an 
oblong  fpike,  and  are  of  an  orbicular 
figure,  dividing  in  various  angles  from 
the  bafe.  The  plant  itfelf  confifts  of 
jointed  ftalks,  in  fome  limple,  in  others 
branched;  producing  fetas,  or  fmaller 
(iivifions,  of  the  fame  (iruflure  with  the 
larger  ones. 

Horfe-tail  is  accounted  vulnerary,  'and 
atli'ingcnt,  and  therefore  prefcribed  in 
litemorrliages,  and  injuries  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

EQUITY,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  virtue  of 
treating  ail  other  men  according  to 
common  reafon  and  juftice,  or  as  we  , 
would  be  gladly  treated  oiirielves,  when 
we  underliand  aright  what  is  our  due. 
Equity  is  faid  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
or  wliicli  abridges,  and  takes  from  the 
letter  of  the  law,  whillf  the  other  en- 
larges, and  adds  thereto.  The  firft  is  a 
correflion  of  the  law,  generally  made 
in  that  part  wherein  it  fails,  or  is  too 
fevere,  as  where  it  is  enafled  that  who- 
foever  commits  fuch  a thing  fliall  be 
deemed  a felon,  and  fufter  death  : here, 
if  a madman,  or  an  infant,  that  has  no 
diicretion,  commit  the  fame,  they  lliall 
not  be  deemed  felons,  nor  ftiffer  death 
lor  it ; and  where  a perfon,  to  lave  his 
life,  kills  another  that  aflaults  him, 
iho’  in  general  all  killing  is  felony,  this, 
by  the  law  of  reafon,  will  be  excufed. 

The  other  equity  is  defined  to  be  an 
extenfion  of  the  words  of  the  law  to 
cafes  unexprelled,  yet  having  the  fame 
reafon:  as  for  example,  the  ftatute  which 
ordains,  that  in  an  aflion  of  debt  againft 
executors,  he  that  appears  by  diltrefs 
fliall  anl'wer  ; this,  by  equity,  extends  to 
aihninilirators,  for  Inch  of  them  as  ap- 
pears fit  ft  fliall,  by  the  equity  of  the  faid 
afl,  anfwer,  becaufe  they  are  of  the  like 
kind  and  degree. 

EqtiiTy  of  redemption,  in  rurlaw,  is  af- 
plied  to  mortgages,  as  where  'liipney 
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being  due  on  a mortgage,  the  mdrtgagee 
is  defirous  to  bar  the  mortgager’s  equity 
of  redemption,  that  is,  his  fight  to  re- 
deem the  mortgage.  In  this  cafe  the 
mortgagee  may  oblige  the  mortgager, 
either  to  pay  the  money,  or  to  be  fore- 
clofed  of  his  equity  of  redemption.  The 
praflice  is  to  exhibit  a bill,  to  which 
anfwer  being  put  in,  and  a decree  ob- 
tained, a matter  of  that  court  ceilifies 
what  is  due  for  principal,  intereft,  and 
colls,  which  is  to  be  paid  .within  the  time 
limited  by  the  decree,  and  thereupon  the 
eftate  mortgaged  is  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  mortgager,  otherwife  for  default  of 
payment,  the  mortgager  is  decreed  to  be 
foreclofed  from  all  equity  of  redemption, 
and  abfoiutely  to  convey  the  mortgaged 
premifes  to  the  mortgagee.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mortgage. 

Equity  alfo  frequently  lignifies  the  court 
of  'chancery,  where  controverlies  are 
determined  according  to  the  exa£t  rules 
of  equity  and  confcience,  by  mitigating 
the  .rigor  of  the  common  law;  though 
even  by  the  common  and  ftatute  law 
there  is  alfo  an  equity.  See  ' the  article 
Chancery. 

Eqiiitas  feqiiitt<r  legem,  is  an  old  maxim 
in  law,  bin  from  the  great  increafe  of  fuits 
in  chancery,  fome  have  thought  fit  to 
give  it  this  conftruflion,  that  in  all 
caufes,  after  a man  hath  been  at  law, 
he  muft  go  to  equity. 

EQUIVALENT,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  agree  in  nature,  or  other 
circumftances,  as  force,  virtue,  &c.  - 

EQUIVOCAL  TERMS,  orwoRDs,  among 
logicians,  are  thole  which  have  a doubt- 
ful, or  double  meaning. 

According  toMr.  Lotke,  the  doubtful- 
nefs  and  uncertainty  of  words  has  its 
caufe  more  in  the  ideas  themfelves,  than 
■in  any  incapacity  of  the  words  to  fignify 
them  ; and  might  be  avoided,  would 
people  always  ufe  the  fame  term  to  de- 
note the  fame  idea,  orcolleflion  of  ideas  : 
but,  adds  he,  it  is  hard  to  find  a difeourfe 
on  any  fubjefl  where  this  is  the  cafe  ; a 
prafilice  which  can  only  be  imputed  to 
folly,  or  great  difhonefty  ; fince  a man, 
in  making  up  his  accompts,  might  with 
as  much  fairnefs  ufe  the  numeral  cha-' 
rafters  fometimes  for  one,  fometimes  for 
another  colleftion  of  units. 

Equivocal  action  is,  where  the  efFeft 
is  of  a different  kind  from  the  caufe  pro- 
ducing it. 

Equivocal  c.ause.  See  Cause. 
Equivocal  generatio.n,  the  pro- 

duftion 
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duflion  of  animals,  without  the  inter- 
eourfe  between  the  fexes,  by  the  influence 
of  the  fun  or  ftars,  &c. 

The  equivocal  generation  of  plants,  is 
their  produftion  without  feed,  in  the  or- 
dinary,courfe  of  nature.  See  the  article 
Generation. 

This  kind  of  generation  is  now  quite 
exploded  by  the  learned.  Mr.  Ray  is 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  fpontaneous  or  equivocal  ge- 
neration j but  that  all  animals  are  the 
iflue  of  parents  of  the  famefpecies  with 
themfelves  ; and  with  him  agree  Redi, 
Willoughby,  and  Lifter.  This  laft  au- 
thor hath  fully  refuted  the  vulgar  notion, 
that  horfe-hairs,  thrown  into  water,  will 
become  animated  bodies;  by  fliewing,  that 
appearances  of  this  kind  are  hair-worms 
bred  in  the  bodies  of  other  infefls,  and 
particularly  of  the  common  black  beetle. 

EQUIVOCATION,  in  ethics,  the  crime 
of  wilfully  ufing  equivocal  terms.  See 
the  article  Equivocal. 

EQUULEUS,  oi'Ecuuleus,  in  antiquity, 
a kind  of  rack  ufed  for  extorting  a con- 
feflion,  at  firft  chiefly  praflifed  on  flaver, 
but  afterwards  made  ufe  of  againft  the 
chriftians. 

The  equuleus  was  made  of  wood,  hav- 
ing holes  at  certain  diftances,  with  a 
ferew,  by  which  the  criminal  was  ftretch- 
ed  to  the  third,  fometimes  to  the  fourth, 
or  fifth  holes,  his  arms  and  legs  being 
faftened  on  the  equuleus  with  cords  ; and 
thus  was  hoifted  aloft,  and  extended  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  all  his  bones  were 
diflocated.  In  this  ftate  red  hot  plates 
were  applied  to  his  body,  and  he  was 
goaded  in  the  fides  with  an  inftrument 
called  ungula. 

Equuleus,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  whofe  ftars, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  and  Tycho’s  ca- 
talogues, are  four,  but  in  Mr.  Flam- 
fteed’s  ten. 

EQUUS,  the  HORSE,  in  zoology.  ■ Seethe 
article  Horse. 

ER  AN  ARCH  A,  a public  officer  among 
the  antient  Greeks,  whofe  bufinefs  was 
to  prefide  over,  and  direft,  the  alms  and 
provifions  made  for  the  poor.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  in  his  life  of  Epaminondas,  de- 
feribes  the  office  thus ; when  any  perfon 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  taken  captive, 
or  had  a daughter  to  marry,  which  he 
could  not  effefl  for  want  of  money,  &c. 
the  eranarcha  called  an  aflembly  of 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  taxed  each 
according  to  his  means  and  eftate,  tp  con- 
tribute towards  his  relief. 


ERANTHEMUM,  in  botany,  a'genus  of 
the  diandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a quinquefid, 
bular,  very  narrow,  ereH,  iliort,  acu- 
minated and  permanent  perianthium 
the  corolla  is  funnel-ffiaped,  the  tubefiffi 
form,  and  the  ftigma  Angle. 

ERASED,  in  herahlry,  the  fame  with 
arrache.  See  article  Arrache'e. 

It  allb  denotes  parts  of  animals  torn,  not 
cut  off,  from  the  part  to  which  nature 
fixed  them. 

ERECT  FLOWERS,  fuch  as  growiipriirht 
without  hanging  or  reclining  the  head, 
See  the  article  Flower. 

Erect  DIAL.  See  the  article  Dial, 

Erect-vision.  See  Vision. 

ERECTION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  art 
of  railing  or  elevating  any  thing,  as  the 
ereflion  of  a perpendicular,  &c. 

Erection  is  alfo  ufed  in  a figurative  fenfe, 
as  the  ereiSIon  of  a biflioprick,  mar- 
quifate,  &.C. 

Erection  is  particularly  ufed  by  medi- 
cal writers,  for  the  ftate  of  the  penis  when 
fw411ed  and  diftended  by  the  aflion  of  the 
niufcles  called  erefilores.  See  the  articles 
Penis  and  Erector. 

There  is  alfo  an  ereftion  of  the  clitoris, 
which  is  performed  by  mufcles  for  that 
purpofe,  called  alfo  ereflores.  See  the 
articles  Erector  and  Clitoris. 

De  Graaf  affigns  two  kinds  of  veffels 
with  its  mufcles,  for  the  performance  of 
this  office  ; the  nerves,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal fpirits  flow  -into  its  membranous 
parts,  and  render  them  more  rigid  and 
tumid,  and  the  arteries  carrying  the  blood 
to  diftend  the  corpora  cavernofa. 

ERECTOR  clitoris,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  two  mufcles  of  the  clitoris  that 
ferveifor  its  ereflion. 

The  ereflores  of  the  clitoris  arife  from 
the  ofla  ifehii,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
corpora  cavernofa. 

Erector  penis,  one  of  the  two  mufcles 
of  the  penis,  that  ferve  for  its  ereflion, 
Thefe  arife  on  each  fide  from  the  offa 
ifehii  between  the  tubercle  of  this  bone 
and  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  caver- 
noflim',  and  each  of  them  is  inferted  into 
the  corpus  cavernofum  of  its  own  fide. 
Thefe  mufcles  when  they  aft  together, 
prefs  the  veins  of  the  hack  of  the  penis 
againft  the  ofla  pubis,  by  which  they 
prevent  the  reflux  of,  bipod  froin  the 
penis  ; and  confequently  when  at  the ' 
fame  time  the  blood  flows  impetuoully 
into  the  part  by  the  arteries,  and  cannot 
get  back  this  way,  the  penis  becomes 
erefted.  ... 

EREMIT 
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EREMIT,  or  Hermit.  Sae  Hermit, 
EREMITA,  the  Hermit,  in  zoology,  a 
fnecies  of  Iquill,  with  a long  Ibft  tail, 

■ and  the  right  claw  the  larger.  See  the 
article  Squill. 

Authors  call  it  cancellus,  or  the  little 
crab,  as  being  only  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length. 

ERETRIAN  earth,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a kind  of  bole.  See  the  article  Bole, 
ERFURT,  a large  and  beautiful  city  of 
Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany,  capital  of 
Thuringia,  and  fubjeft  to  the  eleftor  of 
Mentzi  eaft  long,  ii®  6',  north  lat, 

si”- 

ERGOT,  in  farriery,  is  a flub,  like  a 
piece  of  foft  horn,  about  the  bignefs  of 
a chefnut,  placed  behind,  and  below  the 
paftern-joint,  and  commonly  hid  under 
the  tuft  of  the  fet-lock. 

To  difergot,  or  to  take  it  out,  is  done 
by  cleaving  it  to  the  quick,  with  an  in- 
cifion-knife,  in  order  to  pull  up  a bladder 
full  of  water,  that  lies  covered  with  the 
ergot.  This  operation  is  fcarce  ever 
performed  in  France,  but  in  Holland  ’tis 
frequently  performed  upon  all  four  legs, 
with  intent  to  prevent  watery  fores,  and 
other  foul  ulgers, 

ERICA,  HEATH,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Heath. 

ERICHTHONIUS,  inaflronomy,  a con- 
ftellation  more  ufually  called  auriga.  See 
the  article  Auriga. 

ERIDANUS,  in  aftronomy,  a conflellation 
of  the  fouthern  hemifphere  ; containing, 
according  to  different  authors,  19,  30, 
or  even  68  liars. 

ERIE,  a vaft  lake  to  the  weftward  of  Pen- 
f)'lvania,  in  North  America,  lituated  be- 
tween 80’  and  87°  weft  long,  and  between 
41''  and  qz”  north  lat. 

ERIGEP..ON,  SWEET  FLEABANU,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  fyngenefia  poly- 
gamia  fuperflua  clafs  of  plants,  the  com- 
pound flower  whereof  is  radiated  ; the 
partial  hermaphrodite  one  infundibuli- 
form  j and  the  female  flower  is  ligulated, 
linear,  and  fubulated  : The  fruit  has  no 
pericarpium,  the  cup  is  connivent : the 
feeds  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  are  ob- 
long, finall,and  crowned  with  long  down. 
This  plant  is  a diuretic,  and  promotes 
the  menfes  : the  fmell  of  it  drives  away 
flies,  and  kills  lice  and  other  like  vermin. 
■ERINACEUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  by 
which  authors  call  the  hedge-hog.  See 
the  article  Hedge-hog. 

ERINGO,  in  botany,  the  englilli  name  of 
theeryngium.  SeeERYNGlUM. 
ERINUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  ths  didy- 


namia-angiorpermia  clafs  of  plants  ; the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a Angle,  un- 
equal petal;  the  tube  is  ovato  cylindric, 
of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  reflefled  5 
and  the  limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into 
five  fegments  ; the  fruit  confifts  of  bilo- 
cular capfules,  furrounded  by  the  cup ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fmall. 

ERIOCAULON,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  triandria  trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
general  corolla  of  which  is  uniform  and 
convex ; the  partial  flower  confifts  of 
three  lanceolated,  obtul'e,  hairy  petals, 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  where  they  all  three 
unite  into  one  ftyliform  hairy  pedicle: 
the  cup  changes  into  a capfule,  and  con- 
tains a Angle  feed  winged  with  down. 

ERIOCEPHA'LUS,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  neceffaria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
which  is  radiated  ; the  proper  herma- 
phrodite one  is  funnel-lhaped  ; the  fe- 
male ones,  being  five  in  number,  are  li- 
gulated in  the  radius  : there  is  no  peri- 
cai'pinm  : the  feed  of  the  hermaphrodite 
produces  no  fruit ; the  feed  of  the  female 
is  Angle,  roundifii,  naked,  and  placed 
vertically. 

ERIOPHORUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  triandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petals  : the  cup  is  a 
fpike  imbricated  with  oval,  and  oblong 
fquamre  ; the  feed  is  a triquetrous  and 
acuminated  feed,  furnilhed  with  hairs 
longer  than  the  fpike. 

E^^IVAN,  a city  of  Perfia,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turky,  lituated  on  the  fouth 
end  of  a lake  of  the  fame  name : eaft 
long.  45°,  north  lat.  40®  6'. 

ERKELENS,  a city  of  Weftphalia,  In 
Germany,  ten  miles  north  of  Juliets  : 
eaft  long.  6®,  north  lat.  51®. 

ERMIN,  ermineum,  in  zoology,  a fpecies 
cf  murtela,  with  narrow  ears,  and  ef 
the  Aze  of  the  weafel.  SeeMusTELA, 
The  whole  body  of  the  ermin  is  of  a 
pure  fnovv-white,  except  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  is  of  a deep  black,  and  fome 
fpots  of  a greyilh  yellow  about  the  head 
and  flioulders.  Its  fur  is  much  valued. 
See  the  article  Fur. 

Ermin,  in  heraldry,  is  always  argent  and 
fable,  that  is,  a white  field,  or  fur,  with 
blade  fpots.  Thefe  fpots  ate  not  of  any 
determinate  number,  but  may  be  more 
or  lefs,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  painter,  as 
the  Ikins  are  thought  not  to  be  naturally 
fo  fpotted  ; but  ferving  for  lining  the 
garments  of  great  perlons,  the  furriers 
were  wont,  in  order  to  add  to  their 
beauty,  to  fow  bits  of  the  black  tails  of 
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tlie  creatuiies  that  procluceil  them,'  upon 
the  white  of  their  Ikin,  to  render  them 
the  more  confpicuous,  which  alteration 
was  introduced  into  armoury.  See  plate 
LXXXVIII.  fig.  4. 

Ermin,  or  Ears  OF  corn,  an  order  of 
knights  in  France,  inlfituted  b}' Francis 
the  laft  of  that  name,  duke  of  Britany. 
This  order  was  lb  called  on  account  that 
the  collar  of  it  was  made  up  of  ears  of 
corn,  lying  athwart  one  another  in  faltier, 
bound  together,  both  above  and  below, 
each  ear  being  crolfed  twice,  the  whole 
of  gold.  To  this  collar  there  hung  a little 
white  beaft,  called  an  ermin,  running 
over  a bank  of  grafs,  diverfified  with 
flowers. 

ERMINE',  or  crofs  ermine,  isone  compofed 

' of  four  ermin  fpots,  placed  as  reprefented 
in  pUteLXXXVIII.  fig.  5. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  colours  in 
thefe  arms,  are  not  to  be  expreffed,  be- 
caule  neither  this  crofs  nor  thefe  arms 
can  be  of  any  other  colour  but  white  and 
black. 

Ermines  are,  by  fome  englifli  writers, 
held  to  be  the  reverie  of  ermine,  that  is, 
white  fpots  on  a black  field,  and  yet  the 
French  ufe  no  fuch  word,  but  call  this 
black  powdered  with  white  coiiire  ermin, 
which  is  very  proper,  as  it  denotes  the 
reverfe  of  ermin.  See  the  article  Ermin. 

ERMINITES  Ihould  fignify  little  ermines, 
but  it  is  otherwife ; for  it  exprelTes  a 
white  field  powdered  with  black,  only 
that  every  fuch  fpot  hath  a little  red  hair 
'on  each. 

Erminites  alfo  fignify  a yellow  field 
powdered  with  black,  which  the  French 
exprefs  much  better  by  0!‘  femee  d'eimine 
de  fable. 

EROSION,  among  phyficlans,  denotes 
much  the  fame  with  corrolion,  only  in  a 
ftronger  degree.  See  the  articles  Cor- 
rosion and  Corrosives. 

EROTIC,  in  general,  any  thing  relating 
to  the  paflion  love. 

Phyficians  take  notice  of  the  erotic  de- 
lirium, or  that  melancholy  occafioned  by 
exceflive  love. 

ERPACH,  a city  of  Franconia,  in  Ger- 
many, capital  of  a county  of  the  lame 
name,  and  fituated  thirty  miles  fouth  call; 
of  Francfort : eaft  long.  8°  to',  north 
lat.  4pv  4a'. 

ERQUIKO,  a port  (own  of  the  Red-fea, 
on  the  coal!  of  Abex  in  Africa:  ealt 
long.  39°,  north  lat.  ly®. 

ERRANT,  or  Itinerant,  isatitlethat 
is  'applied  to  jiiftices  that  go  the  cir- 
cuits, and  alfo  to  bailiffs  at  large. 
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ERRATA,  'a  lift  of  t^ie  errors  or  fto'liij 
in  the  impreffion  of  a book,  geneialiv 
placed  at  the  beginning  thereof.  ' 

ERRATIC,  in  general,  fdmething  that 
wanders,  or  is  not  regular : hence  it  is 
the  planets  are  called  erratic  liars;. as 
thofe  fevers,  which  obfei  ve  tio  regular 
periods,  are  denominated  cnatie  fevers; 

ERRHlNES,  Efpivi,  in  pharmacy,  medi; 
cines  which,  when  fnulfed  up  she  nofe, 
promote  a difcharge  of  mucus  frsin  that 
part. 

The  excretion  of  the  mucous  lymph  is 
excellently  promoted  by  errhines  and 
fternutatories,  the  former  of  which  ftimu- 
late  the  pituitary  coats  but  gently,  whe?;; 
as  the  latter  more  forcibly  IHmulate  them, 
to  an  excretory  motion.  See  the  articli' 
Sternutatory. 

Among  the  milder  kind  of  the  errhines. 
we  may  reckon  marjoram,  bafilicon, 
thyme,  hyflop,  favory,  marum  fyriaciim, 
the  tops  of  origanum,  flowers  of  lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  benjamin,  therefinof 
guaiacum,  fine  rafpings  of  aloes  wood, 
dry  volatile  fait  of  fal-ainmoniac  per- 
fumed with  oil  of  marjoram,  as  all'o 
white  vitriol.  On  the  contrary,  violent 
errhines  are  euphorbium,  the  powder  of 
white  hellebore,  and,  in  a milder  degree, 
feveral  forts  of  rmiifs,  precipitate  inercurj', 
and  pepper. 

Errhines  are  more  friendly  tot!iecon.i 
ftitution  and  nerves  than  llerniitatories, 
by  their  fubtile,  acrid,  and  volalile  fait, 
gently  llimulating  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, and  drawing  the  mncid  humour 
from  it.  They  are  alfo  much  faferthan 
fternutatories,  in  their  effefls, 

Errhines  prepared  of  cephalic  herbs  are 
of  lingular  fervice  in  oppreftlve  pains  of 
the  head,  a hemicrania,  lethargic  dil- 
orders,  weaknelTes  of  memory,  Ituffings 
of  the  head,  and  coryza,  mucous  de- 
fluxions of  the  eyes,  drowfinefs,  vertigoes, 
and  in  cafes  where  the  malignant  hu- 
mours, generated  by  the  lues  venerea, 
are  lodged  in  the  membranes  of  the  nof- 
trils. 

ERROUR,  or  Error,  in  philofophy,  a 
miftake  of  our  judgment,  giving  allent  to 
that  which  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Locke  reduces  the  caufe.of  error  to 
thefe  four,  firft,  want  of  proofs ; lecond- 
ly,  want  of  ability  to  ufe  them  ; thirdly, 
want  of  will  to  ufe  them ; and,  fourthly, 
wrong  meafures  of  probability. 

That  great  writer  obferves  upon  thenrn 
of  thefe  caufes  of  error,  , that  the  greattft 
part  of  mankind  want  conveniencies  and 
©pportunities  ef  making  experiments 
‘ dbfervatioits 
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obferwtions  tJ-mCelves,  or  of  colleaing 
Lteftinior^s  of  others,  being  prevented 
u condition.  Upon 

he  fe'^"‘*  caufes  he  obferves, 

V , there  are  many  who  from  the  Hate 
rrteir  condition,  raiglw  beftow  time  in 
mllefling  proofs,  but  yet  are  not  able  to 
carry  a train  of  confequences  in  their 
heads,  nor  weigh  exaflly  the  preponde- 
rancy  of  contrary  proofs  and  teltimonies, 
merely  from  the  difference  in  mens  un- 
derftandings,  apprehenGons,  and  reafon- 
iiigs.  Thirdly,  he  remarks,  that  though 
fome  have  opportunities  and  leifure  e- 
jiough,  and  want  neither  parts,  learning, 
nor  other  helps,  that  they  never  come  to 
the  knowlege  of  feveral  truths  within 
their  reach,  either  upon  the  account  of 
their  attachment  to  pleafure  or  buGnefs  5 
and  otherwife  becaule  of  their  lazinefs  or 
averfion  to  ftudy.  The  fourth  caufe  of 
error,  uiz.  wrong  meafures  of  probabi- 
lity, he  imputes,  i.  To  the  praftice  of 
taking  for  principles  propoGtions  that  are 
not  in  themfelves  certain  and  evident, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  doubtful  and  falfe. 
I,  To  received  hypothefes.  3.  Predomi- 
nant paffions  or  inclinations.  And,  4. 
To  authority,  or  the  giving  up  our  af- 
fent  to  the  common  received  opinions 
either  of  our  friends  or  party,  neighbours 
or  country. 

The  caufes  of  errors  in  philofophy,  or 
the  reafons  why  all  former  philofophers 
have  through  lb  many  ages  erred,  ac- 
cording to  lord  Bacon,  are  thefe  following, 
I,  Want  of  times  fuited  to  learning,  a. 
The  little  labour  bellowed  upon  natural 
philofophy.  3.  Few  entirely  addifted  to 
natural  philofophy.  4.  The  end  of  the 
fciences  wrong  Gxed.  j,  A wrong  way 
chofen.  6.  The  neglefil  of  experiments. 

7.  Regard  to  antiquity  and  authority. 

8,  Admiration  of  the  works  in  ufe.  9. 
The  artiGce  of  teachers  and  writers  in  the 
fciences.  10.  Ollentatious  promifes  of 
the  moderns,  ii.  Want  of  propoGng 
worthy  talks,  12  Superftition  and  zeal 
being  oppofile  to  natural  philofophy,  as 
thinking  philofophy  dangerous,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fchool-theology  ; from  the 
opinion  that  deep  natural  enquiries  Ihould 
I’ubvert  religion.  13.  Schools  and  aca- 
demies proving  unfavourable  to  philofo- 
phy. 14.  Want  of  rewards.  And,  15. 
Defpairand  the  fuppoGtion  of  impoGG- 
bility. 

Error,  in  law,  is  a fault  committed  in' 
pleading,  or  in  a procefs,  , whereupon  a 
writ  of  error  is  brought  to  remedy  this 
Y0L.II.  ^ ^ 


overGght  ; and  a writ  of  this  kind  alfo 
lies  to  redrefs  falfe  judgments,  given  in 
any  court  of  record.  There  is  likewife 
a writ  of  error  to  reverfe  a Gne  or  re- 
coveries. 

ERUCA,  the  CATERPILLAR,  in  zoology. 
See  ihe  article  Caterpillar. 

Eruca,  the  white-rocket,  in  botany, 
a fpecies  of  braffica,  with  lyrate  leaves, 
hairy  flalks,  and  fmcoth  pods.  See  the 
article  Brassica. 

ERUCTATIONS,  in  medicine,  are  the 
effeft  of  flatulent  foods,  and  the  crudities 
thence  ariCng,  See  Flatulency. 

ERUDITION,  eruditio,  denotes  an  exten- 
Gve  acquaintance  with  books,  elpecially 
fuch  as  ti'eat  of  the  belles  lettres. 

ERUPTION,  in  medicine,  a fudden  and 
copious  excretion  of  humours,  as  pus  or 
blood  : it  flgnifies  alio  the  fame  with  ex- 
anthema, any  breaking  out,  as  the  puf- 
tules  of  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
&c.  See  the  article  Ex  ANTHEMA,  &c. 
The  pellilent  eruptions  are  I'pots  of  a 
purple  or  red  colour  ; or  they  are  black, 
or  of  a violet  colour  : commonly  they  are 
of  a round  Ggure,  fometiines  broad,  or 
of  an  oblong  or  fome  other  lhape:  they 
Ihew  themfelves  in  the  Ikin  up  and  down 
the  body.  See  the  articles  PlaguE, 
Buboe,  Carbuncle,  £iV. 

Spots  of  a purple,  black,  greenilli,  or 
violet  colour,  at  whatever  time  they  ap- 
pear, are  always  fatal  Ggns. 

Scabby  Eruptions'  in  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren. See  the  articles  Crusta  lac- 
tea,  and  Ackor. 

The  heads  of  children  are  often  troubled 
with  fcabby  eruptions  : thefe  are  expelled 
by  the  beneflt  of  nature ; and  before  the 
eruption,  the  child  is  often  troubled  with 
epileptic  fits  from  the  irritation  of  the 
morbific  matter.  If  the  humour  ftrike  in, 
either  fpontaneoully,  or  by  improper  apL 
plications  ; or  if  the  exanthemata  are  of 
a blackiflt  colour,  they  are  very  danger- 
ous, and  the  child  generally  fads  into  an 
aflhma,  or  a fatal  epilepfy, 

Harris  prefcribes  the  teftaceous  powders 
for  infants  in  this  cafe.  Hcitter,  if  the 
child  is  llifpefted  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
would  have  a grain  or  two  of  inei'curius 
dulcis  added  with  gentle  purges  between 
whiles,  efpecially  if  the  body  is  not  loofe. 
Externally,  nothing  of  fuiphur  or  mer- 
cury Ihould  be  applied,  or  repellent  lo- 
tions, or  any  cold  thing.  To  mollify 
the  fcabs,  frefh-  butter  or  calves  marrow, 
or  cream,  is  fufiicient.  This  cafe  often 
proves  obftinate,  and  then  thenurfe  Ihoulf 
7 E obferi^ 
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cbfei  ve  a ftrifl;  regimen,  nfe  a good  diet, 
take  fweetntrs  of  the  blood,"  and  pur- 
gatives now  and  then. 

ERVUM,  Bitter.  Vetch,  a genus  of 
'the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  i.s  papilionaceous; 

* the  vexilium  plane,  llightly  turned  up, 
and  of  a roundilli  form  ; the  alae  are 
obtufe,  and  (horter  by  halt  than  the 
vexilium  ; the  carina  is  acuioinated,  and 
ihorter  than  the  alae  : the  fruit  is  a thick, 
knotty,  obtufe  and  oblong  pod,  with 
protuberant  feeds,  vvhich  are  four  in 
number,  and  of  a roundilh  figure.  fThis 
plant,  abounding  with  diuretic  fait,  is 
recommended  for  the  ftone. 

■ERYNGIUM,'Es.ingo,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  peniandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  general  corolla  of  which  is 
■uniform  and  roundifh ; the  partial  one 
confifts  of  five  oblong  petals,  knotted  to- 
gether by  a longitudinal  line.  The  fruit 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  divifibl^-in'  two 
parts : the  feeds  are  oblong  and  roundifli.' 
The  root  of  eryngium  is  attenpant  and 
deobftruent,  and  is  therefore  efteemed  a 
good  hepatic,  uterine,  and  nephritic.  Its 
' whole  virtue  confifts  in  the  external  or 
cortical  part. 

ERYSIMUM,  hedge-mustard,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  tetradynamia-fili- 
quofa  daft  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  four  oblong,  cruciform  petals, 
with  a very  obtufe  point : the  fruit  is  a 
long,  linear,  four-cornered  pod,  confift- 
ing  of  two  valves,  and  divided  into  two 
cells  : the  feeds  are  numerous,  fmall,  and 
roundifli. 

This  plant  is  recommended  in  paralytic 
■ and  epileptic  cafes ; it  expels  poifon,  de- 
ftroys  worms,  ttrengthens  the  ftoinach, 
and  cures  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 

erysipelas,  in  medicine,  an  eruption 
of  a fiery  or  acrid  humour,  from  which 
no  part  of  the  body  is  exempted,  though 
it  chiefly  attacks  the  face. 

As  to  the  material  caufe  of  an  eryfipelas, 
it  feems  to  be  of  a cauftic,  acrid,  and 
putrifying  nature ; perhaps  corrupted 
bile,  which,  being  conveyed.into  the  maft 
of  blood,  indilpofes  the  whole  nervous 
and  vafcular  fyftems,  and  excites  a fever, 
till  it  is  at  laft  driven  out  to  the  furface 
of  the  body.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  habit, 
young  people;  and  pregnant  women,  are 
moll:  fubieif  fo  it;  and  all  hot  things, 
violent  pafiions,  'and  whatever  occafions 
other  inflanimations,’  lifcewife  give  rife  to 
this.  S'ee  the  article  Inflammation.  ■ 
The  patient  ft  thken  fuddenly,  whilft  he 
is  in  the  open  air/  witli  chilnels,  a fliiver- 


ing,  and  other  gmptotm  common  ini 
fever ; the  part  affecled  iwer,  ^ | “ 
great  pain,  and  intenfe  redneft,,,,^  jY' 
let  with  a vaft  number  of  lmali.jy(i| 
which,  when  the  inflammation  . 
creafed,  are  converted  into  Imall  blift'"' 
The  malady  gradually  creeps  further  ani. 
further,  fpreads  itfelf  from  place  to  place 
and  is  attended  with  a fever.  See  thear! 
tide  Fever, 

There  is  another  fort,  though  it  feldotn 
happens,  commonly  arifingfrom  a furfeit 
or  a debauch  of  drinking  fpiriiuous  li. 
quors.  A fmall  fever  which  precedes  it 
is  followed  prefently  by  an  eiuptionof 
puftlds,  almoft  all  over  the  body,  vvhich 
look  like  the  ftings  of  nettles,  and  fome. 
times  rife  up  into  bladders : prefently  they 
go  away  again,  with  an  itching  farce 
tolerable  ; but  as  often  as  they  arefcratch- 
ed  they  appear  again. 

This  diftemper  has  a great  affinity  with 
a peftilential  fever,  as  it  is  attended  with 
mo'ft  of  the-  fymptoms  in  that  cafe  i but 
this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  woift  kind 
of  eryfipelas,  On  the  third  and  fourth 
day,  the  malignant  matter  is  thrown  out 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  then  the 
fymptoms  a little  abate.  . Thereisoflen 
a pain,  rednefs,  and  tumour  in  the  in- 
guinal glands,  from  whence  the  matter, 
.of  a hot,  fiery  quality,  defeends  to  the 
feet.  If  the  head  ft  attacked,  theparo. 
tid  glands  are  affefted  ; if  the  bread,  the 
axillary.  The  mammary  and  axillary, 
glands  are  not  feldom  ulcerated,  andaf- 
fe£l  the  joints  with  a virulent  corruption 
and  likewife,  as  in  the  plague,  there  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  the  ex. 
pelled  matter  to  return  back  from  the 
furface  of  the  body  to  the  inward  parts. 
In  fome,  efpecially  yoUng  perfons,  the 
matter  is  not  fo  violent,  nor  the  fever  fo 
great : the  glands  remain  iinaffefled,  and 
the  eruption  happens  on  the  fecond  day. 
This  is  not  at  all  dangerous.  In  chil- 
dren, the  umbilical  region  generally  dif- 
fers, with  a fatal  event.  In  a day  or  two 
the  tumor  fubfides,  the  heat  and  pain 
ceafe,  the  rofy  colour  turns  yellow,  the 
cuticle  breaks,  and  falls  off  in  fcales,llie 
danger  is  over.  When  the  eryfipelas  is 
large,  deep,  and  falls  upon  a part  of  ex- 
quifite  fenfe,  the  patient  is  not  very  fafe; 
but  if  the  red  colour  changes  into  black 
and  blue,  it  will  end  in  a mortificatioai 
If  the  inflammation  cannot  he  difculfal, 
it  will  fujapurate,  and  bring  on  fidnlas 
hnd  a gangrene;  when  the  patient  is ca- 
cochymical,  thedeg  will  fometimes  fwfil 
three'  tjraes  as  bi'g  as  the  natural  lieb 
; ■ JBlI 
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anil  is  cured  with  great  difficulty.  Thofe, 
who  die  of  this  difeafe,  die  of  the  fever, 
which  is  generally  attended  with  diffi- 
culty  of  breathing,  fometimes  a delirium, 
fometimes  with  fleepinefs ; and  this  in 
feven  days  time. 

Let  the  patient’s  diet  be  water-gruel  or 
barley-broth,  with  roafted  apples.  If  he 
drinks  any  beer,  let  it  be  very  fmail,  and 
Jet  him  keep  out  of  bed  fome  hours  in  a 
day.  The  medicinal  writers  do  not  agree 
in  their  opinions,  concerning  purging  in 
the  cure  of  the  eryfipelas  j but  what  they 
deliver  upon  this  fubjeft^  is  full  of  doubt- 
ings  and  uncertainties,  and  that  at  a point 
of  time  when  the  diftemper  is  mott  dan- 
gerous and  threatning  t however  it  is  the 
general  opinion  in  this  cafe,  that  it  is  a 
right  praftice,  more  efpecially  if  the  head 
is  affefted  with  an  eryfipelas,  and  there 
comes  upon  it  a coma,  a delirium,  or 
convuJfions,  wherein  the  brain  is  evident- 
ly attacked  5 then  purging  is  the  only  in- 
dication that  can  afford  any  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  patient : nor  in  thefe  diffi- 
culties fhould  the  matter  be  delayed  till 
the  fever  is  abated,  or  the  humour  fub- 
fided.  Therefore,  the  beft  praffice  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  taking  away  nine  or 
ten  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing giving  the  patient  the  common  pur- 
ging potion. 

It  wll  be  fafeft  to  avoid  external  applica- 
tions, unlefs  a powder  made  of  elder- 
flowers  and  liquorice  fprinkled  on  the 
part ; or  lime-water  mixt  with  a fourth 
partof  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  dip- 
ping a linen  doth  in  it  feveral  times 
doubled,  and  applying  it  hot  to  the  part. 
An  infufion  of  fcordium,  eider-flowers, 
and  fennel-feed,  drank  in  the  manner  of 
tea  is  ufeful  to  expel  the  morbific  mat- 
ter. If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  the 
firft  bleeding,  let  it  be  repeated.  If  that 
will  not  do,  let  it  be  reiterated  twice 
more,  one  day  being  interpofed  between. 
On  the  days  free  from  bleeding,  prefcribe 
a clyfter  of  milk,  and  fyrup  of  violets  ; 
alfo  the  cooling  emulfion  and  julep. 

Turner  commends  much  a mixture  of 
ol.  fambuein.  and  aqua  calcis,  with  fome 
fpirit  of  wine  camphorated.  A cata- 
plafm  of  cow’s  dung  is  very  good  to  eafe 
the  pain. 

In  a fymptomatic  eryfipelas,  the  follow- 
ing liniment  is  good  : R 01.  fambuqn. 
lixiv.  tenueor.  ana  p.  x.  m.  let  them  be 
fliaked  well  in  a phial  till  they  unite  in 
an  ointment. 

In  a fcorbutic  eryfipelas,  bc-fide*  exter- 
nals, fiidorifics  are  to  be  given;  as  Rob, 
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famlrucin.  fp5.  fambuci  bezoan  min.  -fpo 
fal.  armon.  cochlear,  Efr. 

ERYTHRINA,  coral-tree,  in  botany* 
a genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  papilio- 
naceous, and  confifts  of  four  petals : the 
fruit  is  a very  long  pod,  protuberated  by 
the  feeds,  terminating  in  a fiiiall  point, 
and  confining  of  one  cell  ; the  feeds  are 
kidney-ftiaped. 

ERYTHRINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpe- 
cies  of  Iparus,  of  a ttrpng  and  elegant 
red  colour,  and  the  iris  of  the  eyes  of  a 
fine  filver-white ; its  tail  is  very  much 
forked.  See  the  article  SParus. 

ERYTHROCYANEUS,  the  red  and  blue 
niaccaw,  with  a wedge-like  tail,  and  the 
fides  of  the-head  naked  and  rugofe. 

This  bird  is  undoubtedly,  fays  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  firft  of  the  parrot-kind  ; be- 
ing a full  yard  long,  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  its  plu- 
mage adorned  with  the  moft  beautiful 
variety  of  colours.  Its  head,  neck,  breaft, 
belly,  thighs,  upper  part  of  the  back, 
and  lefter  covert  feathers  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a very  fine  bright  red,  or  fcarlet- 
colour.  The  quill-feathers  of  the  wings 
are  of  a very  fine  blue  on  their  outfides, 
and  a faint  red  on  their  under  fides  ; the 
next  feathers  above  them  are  of  a fine 
yellow  colour,  fome  of  them  being  tip- 
ped with  green,  as  are  the  blue  quHls  next 
the  back  5 the  lower  belly  and  under  fide 
of  the  tail,  are  of  a beautiful  blue,  as  are 
the  Ihort  ones  on  its  upper  fide  ,•  and  its 
long  feathers  are  red  tipped  with'  blue. 
See  plate  XCIII.  fig.  i. 

ERYTHROIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  firft 
of  the  proper  tunics  or  coats  which  cover 
the  tetticles.  See  Testicle. 

ERYTHRONIUM,  dog’s  tooth-vio- 
let, in  botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  th>  hexandria  - monogynia 
clafs:  the  flower  confifts  of  fix  oblong  and 
lanceolated  petals;  and  the  fruit  is  a fub- 
globofe  capfirle,  with  three  cells,  in  which 
are  contained  numerous  ovato-acuminat- 
ed  feeds. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  recommended 
againft  the  colic,  epilepfy,  and  worms  ; 
it  is  alfo  reckoned  a provocative  to  venerv. 

ERYTHROPHTHALMUS,  the  sarfe, 
or  RED  EYE,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
cyprinus,  with  the  iris  of  the  eye,  all  the 
fins,  and  tail  led.  See  Cyprinus. 

It  foinewhat  refeinbles  the  roach,  and  is 
onlv  ten  inches  in  length. 

ERZKRUM,  the  capital  of  the  prnvince 
of  Turcoinania,  or  .Armenia;  eaft  long, 

4 1°,  north  lat.  40". 
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It  is  a great  thoroughfare  from  Perfia 
and  India  to  Conftantinople,  by  the  way 
of  Trebilbnd  and  the  Black-fea. 
ESCALADE,  or  Scalade,  in  the  art  of 
war.  See  the  article  Sc  ALADE. 
ESCAMBIO,  or  Excambio,  the  fame 
with  exchange.  See  Exchange, 
escape,  in  law,  a violent  or  privy  eva- 
iion  out  of  feme  lawful  rellraint,  with- 
out being  delivered  by  due  courfe  of  law. 
There  are  two  forts  of  cfcapes,  voluntary 
and  negligent.  Voluntary,  when  a man 
arrefts  another  for  felony,  or  other  crime, 
and  afterwards  lets  him  go  freely  by  con- 
fent ; in  which  cafe,  the  party  that  per- 
mits filch  efcape,  is  held  guilty,  commit- 
ted, and  mull  anfwer  for  it.  Negligent 
efcape,  on  the  contrary,  is  where  one  is 
arrefted,  and  afterwards  efcapes  againlt 
the  will  of  the  perfon  that  arrefted  him, 
and  is  not  purliied  with  frefh  fuit,  and 
re-taken  belore  the  perfon  purfiiing  hath 
loft  fight  of  him.  By  Hat.  8 & 9 Will. 
Ilf.  c.  a6.  the  keepers  of  prilons,  con- 
niving atefcapes,  lli.ill  forfeit  50Q  1.  and, 
in  civil  cafes,  the  flieriff  is  anfwerable  for 
the  debt. 

Escape-warrant,  a procefs  which  ilTues 
out  againlt  a perlbn,  committed  in  the 
king’s  bench  or  fleet  prilons,  that,  with- 
out being  duly  dilchaiged,  takes  upon 
him  to  go  at  large. 

Upon  ifiis  warrant,  which  is  obtained  on 
oaih,  a perfon  may  be  apprehended  on  a 
Sunday. 

ESCHALOT,  cepa  afcalonica,  a fpecies  of 
onion  cultivated  in  gardens,  fur  its  ufe  in 
cookery.  See  the  article  Cepa. 

ESCHAR,  in  furgery,  the  crult  or  fcab  oc- 
calioncd  by  burns  or  canllic  medicines. 
See  the  articles  Burn  and  Caustic. 

ESCn.AR4,  botany,  a genus  of  fea- 
piants,  compofed  of  a griity  matter,  but 
not  very  hard,  of  a reticulate  texture, 
and  lometinies  diipofed  in  the  form  of 
leaves,  perforated  wuih  mimerous  round- 
ifli  holes ; thefe  are  fa  equally  diltribut- 
ed,  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  a net.  See  plate  XCIII.  fig.  1. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  efehara,  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  the  fticufes,  no  Itfs  by 
their  hriitlenefs,  than  by  their  net  like 
texture.  See  the  aiticle  Fucus. 

ESCHARGTICS.  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
which  prodtice  efehars.  See  Eschar, 

ESCHEAT,  in  law,  fignilies  any  lands  or 
tenements  that  ul'ual.y  fall  to  a lord  with- 
in his  manor,  by  way  of  forleittire,  or  by 
the  death  of  his  tenant,  without  any  heirs 
general  or  fpecial. 


The  word  efeheat  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  place  or  circuit  within  which  the  kitig 
or  other  lord  is  entitled  to  efeheats;  alfo 
for  a writ,  to  recover  the  fame  from  the 
perfon  in  poffenion  after  the  tenant’s 
death. 

ESCHEATOR,  in  otir  old  cuftoms,  an 
officer  formerly  appointed  in  every  coun- 
ty, to  make  inquelts  of  efeheats  due  to  tlic 
king  i but  fince  abolifliing  the  court  of 
wards,  lias  been  laid  alide  as  ufelefs. 
ESCHEVIN,  orEcHEViN.  SeeEcHEviN. 
ESCHRAKITES,  in  matters  of  religion, 
a feft  of  mahometans,  who  believe  that 
man’s  fovereign  good  confifts  in  the  con- 
templation of  God.  They  avoid  all  man- 
ner of  vice,  and  appear  always  in  good 
humour,  defpifmg  the  fenfuai  paradife  of 
Mahomet,  The  moft  able  preachers,  in 
the  royal  mofques,  are  of  this  fefl. 
ESCLAIRCISSEMENT,  a french  term 
adopted  into  our  language,  fignifying  the 
explication  or  clearing  up  of  foine  diffi- 
culty or  obfeurity. 

ESCL  ATTE',  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a thing 
forcibly  broken,  or  rather  a fhiclil  (hat 
has  been  broken  and  fhattered  with  the 
ftroke  of  a battle-ax. 

ESCORT,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  fame  with 
convoy.  See  the  article  Convoy. 
ESCROW,  among  lawyers,  a deed  deli- 
vered  to  a third  perfon,  to  be  the  deed  of 
the  party  making  it  upon  a future  con- 
dition, that  when  a certain  thing  is  per. 
formed,  it  fliall  be  delivered  to  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  made,  to  take  effefl  as 
the  deed  of  the  perfon  firft  delivering  it, 
ESCUAGE,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a kind  of 
knight- letvice,  called  fervice  of  the  fliield, 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow 
his  lord  to  the  wars  at  his  own  charge. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fum  of  money  paid  to 
the  lord,  in  lieu  of  fuch  fervice  j or  even 
for  a reafonable  aid,  levied  by  the  lord 
upon  his  tenants  who  held  by  the  kniglit'i 
fervice. 

ESCULENT,  an  appellation  given  to  fiicli 
plants,  or  the  roots  of  them,  as  may  be 
eaten  j fuch  are  beets,  carrots,  arti- 
choaks,  leeks,  onions,  parfneps,  potatoes, 
radilhes,  fcorzonera,  fife.  See  the  articles 
Beet,  Carrot,  fife. 

ESCULUS,  the  horse-chesnut,  agemis 
of  trees,  belonging  to  the  heptaiidria- 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants  ; its  flower  con- 
fills  ef  five  roundiflj  petals,  and  the  li'uil 
is  a roundifli,  echiiiated,  and  coriaceous 
capfule,  with  only  one  cell,  in  which  are 
contained  two  roundilh  feeds,  tlio’  foinc- 
times  only  one, 
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ESCURIAL,  a palace  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
twenty-one  miles  north-well  ot  Madrid  ; 
being  one  of  the  largeft  and  mdll  beauti- 
ful in  the  world.  It  has  eleven  thoufand 
windows,  fourteen  thoufand  doors,  one 
thoufand  eight  hundred  pillars,  feventfesn 
cloyllers  or  piazzaSj  and  twenty-two 
toUrts;  with  every  convenience  and  or- 
nament that  can  render  a place  agreeable 
in  fo  hot  a climate,  as  an  extenfive  park, 
groves,  fountains,  cafcadeSj  grottos,  &c. 

escutcheon,  or  scutcheon,  in  he- 
raldry, is.derived  from  the  french  efcuffin, 
iind  that  from  the  latin  fcutimi,  and  fig- 
nifiesthe  lliield  whereon  coats  of  arms  are 
reprefented. 

Moil  nations,  of  the  femoteft  antiquity, 
were  wont  to  have  their  (hields  diftin- 
guilliedby  certain  marks  painted  on  them; 
and  to  have  fuch  on  their  Ihiel'ds  was  a 
token  of  honour,'  none  being  permitted 
to  have  them  till  they  had  performed  Ibme 
honourable  a£lion. 

The  efcutcheon,  as  ufed  at  prefent,  Is 
fquare,  only  rounded  off  at  the  bottom. 

As  to  the  bearings  on  fhields,  they  might 
at  filft  be  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  bearer ; but,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  came  to  be  the  gift  of  kings  and 
generals,  as  the  reward  of  honourable 
aflions. 

Escutcheon  of  pretence,  that  on  which  a 
man  carries  his  wife’s  coat  of  arms  ; be- 
ing an  heirefs,  and  having  iffue  by  her. 

It  is  placed  over  the  coat  of  the  hufband, 
who  thereby  Ihews  forth  his  pretenfions 
to  her  lands.  See  the  article  Heiress. 

Points  of  Escutcheon.  See  Point. 

£iuartermg  of  an  Escutcheon.  Seethe 
the  article  QUARTERING. 

ESDRAS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal 
books,  ufually  bound  up  with  the  fcrip- 
tures.  They  were  always  excluded  the 
jewilh  canon,  and  are  too  abfurd  to  be 
admitted  as  canonical  by  the  papifts  them- 
felves.  The  firft  book  is  chiefly  hiftorical, 
giving  an  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  babylonilh  captivity, 
and  the  building  of  the  fecond  temple  ; 
the  fecond  is  written  in  the  prophetical 
way,  pretending  to  vifions  and  revela- 
tions, but  fuch  as  are  extremely  ridicu- 
lous. 

ESK,  a river  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scot- 
land; and,  running  fiom  nortlr-eall  to 
fouth-weft,  falls  into  the  Solway-frilh  ! 
it  gives  name  to  the  country  of  Elkdale. 

ESKIMAUX,  fometimes  called  New  Bri- 
tain, and  Terra  de  Labrador,  is  an  ex- 
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ten  live  country  of  North  America,  fito- 
ated  between  59®  and  80°  weft  long,  and 
between  50’  and  64.°  north  lat.' 

It  is  bounded  by  Hudfon’s  ftraits,  which 
feparate  it  from  Greenland,  on  the  north  ; 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaft  ; by 
the  river  and  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
foutli-eaft  ; and  by  Hudfon’s  bay,  on  the 
weft. 

ESLINGEN,  an  Imperial  city  of  Swabia, 
in  Germany;  feveh  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Stutgard. 

ESLIRASS,  in  law,  petfons  particularly' 
appointed  or  chbfen  to  impannel  juries. 

ESNECY,  in  law,  a private  prerogative,  al- 
lowed to  the  eldeft  coparcener,  where  an 
eftate  is  defcended  to  daughters  for  want 
of  an  heir  male;  to  choofe  firft,  after  the 
eftate  of  inheritance  is  divided, 
it  has  been  alfo  extended  to  the  eldeft  foii 
and  his  ifl’ue,  hdldirig  firft,  this  right  be- 
ing Jar  primogeniture, 

ESOX,  in  ichthyology,  .a  genus  of  mala- 
copterygious  fifties,  wherein  the  ihein- 
brane  of  the  gills  contains  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  oflicles  or  little  bones,  and  there 
is  a fin  on  the  back  very  near  the  tail. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  lucius  or  pike, 
the  acus  or  needle-fifli,  and  the  greateft 
fquamofe  acus.  See  Lucius  and  Acus. 

ESPALIERS,  in  gardening,  are  rows  of 
trees  planted  about  a whole  garden  or 
plantation,  or  in  hedges,  fo  as  to  inclofe 
quarters  or  feparate  parts  of  a garden  ; 
and  are  trained  up  regularly  to  a lattice 
of  wood-work  in  a clofe  hedge,  for  the 
defence  of  tender  plants  againft  the  in- 
juries of  wind  and  weather,  They  are  of 
admirable  ufe  and  beauty  in  a kitchen- 
garden,  ferving  not  only  to  (belter  the 
tender  plants,  but  fcreen  them  from  the 
fight  of  perfons  in  the  walks, 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  efpaliers, 
are  apples,  pears,  and  fame  plums  : fome 
plant  apples  grafted  upon  paradife-ftocksj 
but,  as  thefe  are  of  (hort  duration,  it  is 
better  to  plant  thofe  grafted  upon  crab- 
ftocks,  or  upon  vsdiat  the’ gardeners  call 
dutch-docks  ; which  will  bqth  caufe  them 
to  ^ear  fooner,  and  prevent  their  grow- 
ing’’too  luxuriant.  The  bed  kind  of 
apples  for  this  purpofe,  are  the  golden 
pippen,  nonpaieil,  rennete,  fife,  and  the 
belt  fort  of  pear,  are  the  jargonelle,  blan  • 
quette,  fife.  Thefe  laft,  if  defigned  for 
a ftrong  mqiftfoil,  flioujd  be  grafted  upon 
quince-ftocks  ; but,  if  for  a dry  foil,  upon 
free-ftocks. 

While  the  trees  are  young,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  drive  a few  ft^kes  into  the 

ground 
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ground  on  each  fide  of  them  ; fattening 
the  branches  to  thefe  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fjtion,  as  they  are  produced.  This  me- 
thod will  do  for  the  three  fiVft  years; 
after  which  an  efpalier  ftiould  be  made  of 
afli-po'les,  whereof  there  mutt  be  two 
forts,  larger  and  fmaller;  the  former  to 
be  driven  upright  into  the  ground  a foot 
afunder,  and  the  latter,  or  ttender  poles, 
to  be  nailed  acrols  thefe,  at  about  nine 
inches.  Some  prefer  to  this  another  fort  of 
efpalier,  made  of  fquare  timber  cut  to  any 
lize;  thefe  are,  indeed,  more  fightly,  but 
withal  vaftly  more  expenfive. 

When  the  efpalier  is  thus  framed,  the 
branches  are  to  be  fattened  to  it  with  ofier- 
twigs  ; obferving  to  train  them  in  an  ho- 
rizontal pofition,  and  at  equal  diftances. 
Fruit  trees  thus  managed,  are  preferable 
to  any  others  ; not  only  as  bearing  better 
tatted  fruit,  but  as  taking  up  very  little 
room  in  a garden,  fo  as  to.be  lefs  hurtful 
to  plants  which  grow  in  the  quarters, 

ESPAULE  and  Espaulement,  See  the 
articles  Epaule  and  Epaulement. 

ESPERIE,  a city  of  Hungary,  forty  miles 
north  of  Tockay ; it  is  remarkable  for 
its  fait  mines. 

ESPLANADE,  in  fortification,  the  Hop- 
ing of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  to- 
wards the  campaign.  See  Parapet  and 
Campaign. 

It  is  the  fame  with  glacis,  but  begins  to 
be  antiquated,  and  is  more  properly  the 
empty  fpace  betwixt  a citadel  and  the 
houfes  of  a town,  commonly  called  a 
place  of  arms.  See  Fortieication, 
Covert-way,  Glacis,  and  Citadel. 

ESPLEES,  in  lavv,  the  general  produfts 
which  lands  yield,  or  the  profit  or  com- 
modity that  is  to  be  taken  or  made  of  a 
thing ; as  of  a common,  the  taking  of 
grafs  by  the  mouths  of  the  beads  that 
common  there  ; of  an  advowfon,  taking 
of  tythes  by  the  parfon  ; of  wood,  the 
felling  of  wood  ; of  an  orchard,  felling 

' the  fruit  growing  there  ; of  a mill,  the 
taking  of  toll,  &c. 

Thefe  and  fuch-like  ilTues  are  termed  ef- 
plees.  In  a writ  pf  right  of  la‘ad,  ad- 
vowfon, &c.  the  demandant  mtift  allege 
in  his  count,  that  he  or  his  anceftors  took 
the  efplees  of  the  thing  demanded,  other- 
wife  the  pleading  is  not  good. 

ESPOUSALS,  in  law,  fignify  a contraft 
or  proniife  made  between  a man  and  a 
woman,  to  marry  each  other  ; and  in 
cafes  where  marriage  may  be  confum- 
mated',  efpoufals  go  before.  Marriage 
is  termed  an  efpoufal  defrafenti, 
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ESQUINANCY,  in  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Qtjjnzy. 

ESQUIRE,  armiger,  was  antiently  the  pcr- 
fon  that  attended  a knight  in  the  time  of 
war,  and  carried  his  fliield. 

This  title  has  not,  for  a long  time,  had 
any  relation  to  the  office  of  the  peribn,  as 
to  carry  arms,  &c.  Thofe  to  whom  'the 
title  of  efquiio  is  no^y  of  right  due,  are 
all  noblemens  younger  fons,  and  the  el- 
deft  fons  of  fuch  younger  fons ; the  elded: 
fons  of  knights,  and  their  elded  fons- 
the  officers  of  'l,he  king’s  courts,  and  of 
his  houffiold  ; dounfellors  at  law,  jndices 
of  the  peace,  £fr.  though  thofe  latter  are 
only  efquires  in  reputation  : befides,  a 
juftice  of  the  peace  holds  this  title  no 
longer  than  he  is  in  commiffion,  in  cafe 
he  is  not  odieiwife  qualified  to  bear  it  • 
but  a ffieriff  of  a county,  who  is  a fiipe- 
rior  officer,  retains  the  title  of  efquire  dur- 
ing life,  in  confequence  of  the  trud  once 
repofed  in  him  ; the  heads  of  Ibme  anti- 
ent  families  are  laid  to  be  efquires  by  pre- 
fcn'ption. 

Esquires  of  the  king,  are  fuel)  as  have 
that  title  by  creation,  wherein  there  is 
fome  formality  ufed,  as  the  putting  about 
their  necks  a collar  of  SS,  and  bellowing 
on  them  a pair  of  filver-fpurs,  feV. 
There  are  four  efquires  of  the  body  to 
attend  the  king’s  perfon. 

If  an  efquire'  be  arraigned  of  high  trea- 
fon,  he  ought  to  be  tried  by  a jury  each 
whereof  have  40  s.  of  freehold,  and  loo  1. 
in  goods  ; and  a knight  has  no  other  pri- 
vilege. The  heir-apparent  of  an  elquire, 
is  privileged  to  keep  grey-hounds,  fetting- 
dogs,  or  nets  to  take  partridges  and  phea- 
fants,  though  he  cannot  difpend  10  1.  of 
eftate  of  inheritance,  or  the  value  of  30  I. 
of  eftate  for  life. 

ESSART,  or  Assart,  inlaw.  Seethe 
article  Assart. 

ESSAY,  a trial  or  experiment  for  proving 
the  quality  of  any  thing  ; or  an  attempt 
to  learn,  whether  or  no  any  invention  will 

■ fucceed. 

Essay,  in  metalurgy.  See  Assay. 

Essay,  in  literature,  a peculiar  kind  of 
compofition,  the  charafler  whereof  is  to 
be  free,  eafy,  and  natural ; not  tied  to 
ftrifl  order  or  method,  nor  worked  tip 
and  finiffied  like  a formal  fyftem. 

An  elTay  chiefly  confifts  in  occafional  re- 
fleflions,  leaving  the  fubjefl  and  then 
returning  to  it  again,  as  the  thoughts 
happen  to  occiir  to  the  mind.  Montaign 
, is  faid  to  have  excelled  in  this  fpecics  of 
writing ; and  the  great  lord  Bacon  is  alfo 

a pattan 
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a pattern  in  this  way.  Mr.  Locke  calls 
his  trealil'eon  the  human  underftanding, 
anEffiVi  and  Mr.  Pope  calls,  his  foju- 
ethic  epiltles,  an  ElTay  on  Man. 

Essay-hatch  is  the  miner’s  term  for  a 
little  trench  or  hole,  which  they  dig  to 
learch  for  llioad  or  ore. 

ESSE,  in  the  (chools,  the  fame  with  elTence. 
See  the  article  Essence. 

ESSECK,  a town  of  Hungary,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Dra,ve  and  Da- 
nube, with  a bridge  five  miles  over  ; it 
lies  about  eighty  miles  north-weft  of  Bel- 
grade. 

essence,  in  philofophy,  that  which  conr 
lliiutes  the  particular  naliire  of  each  ge- 
nus Of  kind,  and  diftmguiflies  it  from  all 
ethers  i being  r.o’hing  but  that  ahftraift 
ide<.  to  which  this  name  is  affixed  ; fo 
that  fr.ery  thing  contained  in  it,  is  eft'en- 
tial  to  fi.st  paiticulai'  kind. 

This  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  nominal  ef- 
fence,  in  cotitradillinflion  to  the  real  ef- 
fence,  or  conltV.ufion  of  fubltances,  on 
which  this  nominal  elfence  depends.;  thus 
the  nominal  elfence  of  gold,  is  that  com- 
plex idea  the  word  gold  ftands  for ; let  it 
be,  for  inftance,  a body,  yellow, weighty, 
niallealile,  lufible,  and  fixed  ; but  its  real 
elfence  is  the  conftitution  of  its  inl'enfible 
parts,  on  which  tiiofe  qualities  and  all  its 
other  properties  depend,  which  is  wholly 
unknown  to  us. 

That  elfence,  in  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the 
word,  relates  to  forts, appears  from  hence, 
that.  If  you  take  away  the  abftraft  ideas 
by  which  we  fort  individuals,  and  rank 
them  under  common  names,  then  the 
thought  of  any  thing  effential  to  any  of 
them  inftaptly  vaniffies.  We  have  no 
notion  of  the  one  without  the  other, 
which  plainly  fliews  their  relation.  No 
property  is,  thought  cflential  to  any  in- 
dividual whatlbever,  till  the  mind  refers 
it  to  Ibme  fort  or  fpecies  of  things  ; and 
then  prefently,  according  to  the  abftradf 
, idea  of  that  fort,  fomething  is  found  ef- 
fential ; fo  that  eflential,  or  not  elTential, 
relates  only  to  onr  abftraft  ideas,  and  the 
names  annexed  to  them. 

Subftances  are  diftinguiffied  into  forts 
and  fpecies,  by  their'  nominal  elfence  ; 
and  the  fpecies  of  things  are  nothing  to 
us,  but  rite  ranking  them  under  diftinft 
names,  according  to  the  complex  ideas  in 
us,  and  not  according  »o  precife  diftinft 
real  elfences  in  them. 

We  cannot  rank  and  fort  things  by  their 
real  elfences,  becaiife  we  know  them  not. 
pur  faculties  carry  us  no  farther  in  the 
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knowledge  of  fubrtances,  than  a collec- 
tion of  thofe  fenfible  ideas  we  bbferve  in 
them.  But  the  internal  conftitution 
whereon  thefe  elfences  depend,  is  utterly 
unknown  to  us.  This  is  evident  when 
we  come  to  examine  but  the  ftonts  we 
tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  handle  ; 
we  foon  find  that  we  know  not  their 
make,  and  can  give  no  reafon  of  the 
different  qualities  we  find  in  them  and 
yet  how  infinitely  thefe  come  ffiort  of  the 
fine  contrivance,  and  unconceivable  real 
elfences  of  plants  and  animals,  every  one 
knows. 

But  though  the  nominal  effences  of  fub- 
ftances  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are  not 
yet  made  fo  arbitrarily  as  thofe  of  mixed 
. modes.  To  the  making  of  any  nominal 
elfence,  it  is  neceffai  y,  j.  That  the  ideas 
whereof  it  confifts,  have  fuch  an  union 
as  to  make  but  one  idea,  how  compound- 
ed foever.  2.  That  the  particular  idea 
fo  united  be  exaftly  the  fame,  neither 
more  nor  le.ts : for  if  two  abftrabl  com- 
plex ideas,  differ,  either  in  number  or 
forts  of  their  component  parts,  they  make 
two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  fame 
effence.  In  the  firff  of  thefe,  the  mind, 
in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftan- 
,ces,  only  follows  nature,  and  puts  none 
together  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  have 
an  union  in  nature ; for  men  obferving 
certain  qualities  always  joined  and  exift- 
ing  together,  therein  copy  nature,  and  of 
ideas  fo  united  make  their  complex  ones 
of  fubftances. 

Though  the  nominal  effences  of  fuhflan- 
cts  are  alH’uppoled  to  be  copied  fiom  na- 
ture, yet  they  are  all,  or  moft.of  them, 
very  imperleft  : and  iince  the  compcfi- 
tion  of  thefe  complex  ideas  is  in  fevera! 
mfti  very  different,  we  may  conclude 
that  thefe  boundaries  of  fpecies  are  in 
men  and  not  as  nature  makes  them  ; if, 
atleaft,  there  are  in  nature  any  filch  pre- 
fixed bounds.  If  the  firft  forting  of  indi- 
viduals depends  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
varioufly  coliefling  the  limple  ideas  that 
make  the  nominal  effence  of,  the  Joweft 
fpecies,  it  is  much  more  evident  that  the 
more  comprehenfive  claffes  called  gener.a, 
do  fo  in  forming  more  ijeneral  ideas  that 
may  comprehend  different  foi  ts : the 
mind  leaves  out  thofe  qualities  that  dif- 
tinguiffi  them,  and  puts  into  its  new  col- 
leflion  only  fuch  ideas  as  are  common  to 
feveral  forts:  thus  by  leaving  out  thofe 
qualities  that  are  peculiar  to  gold,  filver, 
&c,&x\d  by  retaining  a complex  idea  made 
up  of  thofe  that  are  comraon  to  each  (pe- 

cies. 
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ties,  there  is  a new  genus  eonftitutedj  to 
■which  the  name  metal  is  annexed. 

Essence,  in  chemillry,  fignifies  the  bal- 
famic  part  of  any  thing,  feparated  from 
the  thicker  matter  ; fo  that  wherever  this 
is  done  by  means  of  extraflion,  the  bal" 
famic  part  is  called  effence  by  way  of 
eminence  s fometimes  thickened  juices 
are  called  eflences,  but- it  is  better  to  call 
thefe  by  tbdr  own  name,  to  avoid  con- 
fufion. 

ESSENDO  QUIETEM  DE  TOLLONIO,  in 
law,  a writ  which  lies  for  citizens,  bur- 
gelTes,  Sff.  who  by  charter  or  prefeription 
ought  to  be  free  from  toll,  in  cafe  the 
fame  is  exafled  of  them. 

ESSENES,  or  EsseniaNs,  in  jewilh  anti- 
quity, one  of  the  three  antient  fe£ls  among 
that  people,  who  outdid  the  Pharifees  in 
their  moll  rigorous  obfervances.  They 
allowed  a future  Hate,  but  denied  a re- 
furreiElion  from  the  dead.  Their  way  of 
life  was  very  fingular  s they  did  not 
many,  but  adopted  the  children  of  others, 
whom  they  bred  up  in  the  inftitutions  of 
their  fe6l : they  dtfpifed  riches,  and  had 
all  things  in  common ; and  never  changed 
their  cloaths,  till  they  were  entirely  worn 
out.  When  initiated,  they  were  llriflly 
bound  not  to  communicate  the  royfteries 
of  their  fefl  to  others  ; and  if  any  of  their 
members  were  found  guilty  of  enormous 
crimes,  they  were  expelled. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  they  dwelt  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  lake  of  Afphaltites  ; that  they 
were  a folitary  kind  of  men,  living  with- 
out women  or  money,  and  feeding  upon 
the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree:  he  adds,  that 
they  were  conftantly  recruited  by  new 
comers,  whom  the  furges  of  ill  fortune 
had  made  weary  of  the  world  ; in  which 
manner  the  fedl  was  kept  up  for  feveral 
thoufands  of  years,  without  any  being 
born  among  them.  The  reafon  why  we 
find  no  mention  made  of  them  in  the 
NewTeftament,  maybe  their  reclufe  and 
retired  way  of  life,  no  lefs  than  their 
great  firaplicity  and  honetty,  whereby 
, they  lay  open  to  no  cenfure  or  reproof. 

ESSENTIAL,  fomething  neceffarily  be- 
longing  to  the  effence  or  nature  of  a 
thing,  from  which  it  cannot  be  conceived 
diftinfl  j thus  the  primary  qualities  of 
bodies,  as  extenfion,  figure,  number.  Sic. 
are  effential  or  infeparable  from  them  in 
all  their  changes  and  alterations.  See  the 
article  Quality. 

Essential  oil,  that  procured  from  plants 
by  diftillation.  See  the  article  Oil. 

Essential  salts,  thofe  obtained  from 
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vegetable  juices  by  cryftaliization.  See 
the  article  Salt. 

ESSEX,  a county  of  England,  bounded  by 
Suffolk,  on  the  north  ; by  the  German 
fea,  ontheeaft;  by  the  river  Thames, 
which  divides  it  from  Kent,  on  the  fouth  j 
and  by  Middlefex  and  Hertfordlhire,  on 
the  weft. 

ESSOIN,  in  law,  an  excufe  for  a perfon 
fummoned  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  an 
a6lion,  on  account  of  ficknefs  or  other 
juft  cadfeof  his  abfence. 

It  is  a kind  of  imparlance  or  craving  of 
longer  time,  and  obtains  in  real,  perfonar, 
and  mixed  adlions- 

There  are  divers  elfoins,  as  de  ultra  mare, 
when  the  defendantis  beyond  fea,  where 
by  he  is  allowed  forty  days  ; in  an  expe- 
dition  to  the  holy  land,  a year  and  » day ; 
infirmity,  called  common  eflbin,  when  he 
is  lick  in  bed  j and,  laftly,  in  the  king’s 
fervice. 

Essoin-day,  is  regularly  the  firft  day  of 
every  term,  though  the  fourth  day  after 
is  alfo  allowed  by  way  of  indulgence. 

Essoin  de  malo  w'4c,  is  where  the  defen- 
dant  appears  in  court,  but  before  plead- 
ing, falls  fick  in  a certain  village  j this 
is  a'lfo  allowed,  if  found  true. 

Essoins  and  Proffers.  See  the  article 
Proffer. 

ESSORANT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a hlrcl 
ftanding  on  the  ground  with  its  wings 
expanded,  as  if  it  had  been  wet,  and  were 
drying  itfelf. 

•ESTABLISHMENT  of  doiver,  in  law, 
an  alTurance  of  dower  made  to  the  wife 
by  the  huft).and,  or  fome  friend  of  his,  on 
marriage.  See  the  article  Dower. 

ESTAPLES,  a port-town  of  Picardy,  in 
France,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Boulogne. 
ESTATE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  title  or  in- 
tereft  that  a perfon  has  in  lamls,  tene- 
ments, or  other  effefls  ; comprehending 
the  whole  in  which  a perfon  hath  any  pro- 
perty, and  will  pafs  the  fame. 

Ellates  are  either  real  or  perfonal ; other- 
wife  diftinguiftied  into  frechold-s,  whith 
defeend  to  heirs  ; or  chattels,  that  go  to 
executors  or  adm'iniftrators.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Freehold, 

A fee  fimple  is  the  ampleft  eftate  our  law 
admits  of.  See  the  article  Fee. 

Eftates  are  obtained  feveral  ways,  as  by 
defeentfrom  a father  to  a Ion  ; by  con- 
veyance or  grant,  from  one  perfon  to 
another  j by  gift  or  purebnfe  ; or  by  deed 
or  will.  See  the  articles  Heir,  Con- 
veyance, Grant,  Sfr. 
states,  in  a poliiical  lenfc,  is  nfefie'- 
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tiler  to  denote  the  dominions  of  forae 
prince,  or  the  general  claffes  into  which 
the  people  are  divided. 

InBritain,  theeftatesare  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons  ; or  rather^the  lords  and 
commons,  who  meet  the  king  in  parlia- 
jnent,  for  reforming  abufes,  and  enafil- 
ing  good"  and  wholeforae  laws.  See  the 
articles  Statute,  Parliament,  ©’c. 
In  France,  there  are  three  eftates,  ’viz, 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the-people, 
who  make  the  third  eftate. 

Estates  cENERAL,  in  the  polity  of  Hol- 
land. See  the  article  States. 

ESTE,  a to'wn  of  Italy,  flfteen.miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Padua,  and  fubjeft  to  Venice. 
ESTELLA,  a town  of  Navarre,  in  Spain, 
twenty  miles  fouth-weftof  Pampeluna. 
ESTEPA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  forty-five  miles  north 
of  Malaga. 

ESTETE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  the  heads 
of  beads  torn  off  by  main  force.  See  the 
articles  Ar ache' adtl  Erased.  ' 
ESTHER,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  a 
jewiili  virgin,  dwelling  with  her  uncle 
Mordecai  at  Shuflian,  in  the  reign  of 
Ahafuenis,  One  of  the  kings  of  Perfia. 
The  great-beauty  of  this  maid  raifed  her 
to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  whereby  Ihe  had 
an  opportunity  to  fave  her  countrymen, 
whole  dedru6Hon  was  plotted  by  Hainan, 
a favourite  of  that  prince. 

The  learned  are  not  agreed  who  this 
Ahafiierus  was.  ArchbilhopUlher  fnp- 
pofes  him  to  be  Darius  Hiftalpes,  and 
Artyftona  to  be  Efther.  Scallger  makes 
him  the  fame  with  Xerxes,  and  his  queen 
HamedVis  to  be  Efther.  Jol'ephus,  on  the 
contrary,  pofitively  aflerts,  that  the  Aha- 
fuenis of  the  fcriptures,  is  the  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  of  profane  ftoryj  and  the 
feptuagint,  throughout  the  whole  book 
of  Efther,  tranflate  Ahafiierus  by  Ar- 
taxerxes. Molt  people  fubfcribe  to  this 
lad  opinion  ; and,  indeed,  the  extraor- 
dinary kindnefs  lliewed  by  Ataxerxes  to 
the  Jews,  can  fcarce  be  accounted  for 
otherwife,  than  by  fuppofing  that  they 
had  fo  powerful  an  advocate  as  Efther  to 
, folicite  for  them. 

Estival,  or  .Estival.  See  the  article 
iEstival. 

EST^ILE'E,  or  Cross  estoii.e'e,  in 
heraldry,  a ftar  with  only  four  long  rays 
in  form  of  a crolV ; and,  accordingly, 
broad  in  the  center,  and  terminating  in 
fliarp  points. 
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prpvince  fubjeft  to  Ruffia, 
on  the  north  of  Livonia, 

ESTOPPEL,  in  law,  an  impediment  or 
bar  to  an  aflion,  which  from  a per- 
fon’s  own  fafl ; or  rai.  ",  where  he  is 
forbid  by  law  to  fpeak  againft  his  deed, 
which  he  may  not  do,  even  to  plead  the 
truth.  Thus  where  a perfon  is  bound  in 
a bond  by  fuch  a name-,  and  being  after- 
wards filed  by  that  name  on  the  obliga- 
tion, he  lhall  not  be  allowed  to  fay  he  is 
mifnamed,  but  fhall  a-nfwer  according  to 
the  bond,  though  it  be  wrong.'  Hence 
the  parlies  in  all  deeds  are  eftopped  from 
faying  any  thing  againft  them.  Hovvever, 
a plaintiff  is  not  eftopped  from  faying  any 
thing  againft  what  he  had  faid  in  his  writ 
or  declaration ; and  though  parties'  be 
eftopped,  yet  juries  are  not  fo,  who  may 
find  things  out  of  the  record. 

ESTOVERS,  in  law,  is  moft  generally 
taken  for  certain  allowances  of  wood 
made  to  tenants,  as  houfe-hote,  hedge- 
bote,  and  plough-bote  ; which  three  ai'e 
comprehended  under  reafonable  eftovers, 

ESTRANGEL,  estrangelus  cha- 
racter, in  the  fyriac  grammar,  a par- 
ticular fpecies  or  form  of  fyriac  letters, 
ferving  as  the  majufculas  letters  of  that 
language,  and  by  feveral  fuppofed  to  be 
the  true  antient  chaldee  cbarafler. 

ESTRAPADE,  in  the  manege,  the  de- 
fence of  a horfe  that  will  not  obey!  who, 
to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rifes  mightily  be- 
fore ; and,  while  his  forehand  is  yet  in 

■ the  air,  yerks  furiouHy  with  his  hind 
legs,  ftriking  higher  than  his  head  was 
•before  ; and  during  this  counter-time, 
goes  back  rather  than  advances; 

ESTRAY,  in  law,  any  beaft  not  wild  that 
is  found  within  a lordlhip,  and  owned 
by  nobody : in  which  cafe,  being  cried 
according  to  law  in  the  two.next  market 

■ towns  adjacent,  and  not  claimed  in  a year 
and  a day  by  tlie  owner,  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  li- 

' berty  wherein  it  was  found. 

If  the  beaft  proclaimed  ftray  to  another 
lordfliip  within  the  )'ear,  the  'firft  lord 
cannot  retake  it ; and  where  the  eftray 
was  never  duly  proclaimed,  the  owner 
may  take  it  again,  at  any  time,  upon 
paying  the  lord  for  keeping  thereof: 
likewife  the  owner  may  feize  an  eftray, 
without  telling  the  marks  of  proving  his 
property,  which  may  be  done  at  the  trial, 
if  contefted  ; and  here  the  tendering  of 
amends  is  good,  without  fhewiiig  any 
particular  fum, 
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ESTREAT,  in  law,  a true  copy,  note,  or 
duplicate  of  an  original  writing  or  re- 
cord, efpecially  fines,  amercements,  pe- 
nalties, &c.  fet  down  and  impofed  in  the 
rolls  of  a court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff, 
or  other  officer. 

Eftreats  relate  generally  to  fines  foretimes 
and  offences,  defaults  and  omiffions  of 
perfons  concerned  in  fuits,  and  likewife 
of  officers.  Non  -appearance  of  defen- 
dants and  jurors,  &c.  and  before  procefs 
iffues  to  levy  forfeitures  on  recognizances 
to  the  king’s  ufe,  the  recognizances  muff 
be  firft  eftreated  into  the  exchequer  by 
flieriffs  of  counties.  Fines,  port  fines, 
and  forfeitures,  are  to  be  eftreated  twice 
a year  on  pain  of  50  1.  and  it  is  the  courfe 
of  the  king’s  bench  to  fend  their  eftreats 
into  the  exchequer  on  the  laft  days  of  the 
two  iffuable  terms. 

ESTREMADURA,  a province  of  Spain, 
bounded  by  Leon,  on  the  north  ; by  the 
two  Caftilss,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Andalufia, 
on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  on  the  weft. 

Estremadura  is  alfo  a province  of  Por- 
tugal, lying  north  of  Alentejo,  and  weft- 
ward  of  fpanifli  Ettremadura.  Lifbon  is 
its  , capital,  as  alfo  of  the  kingdom. 

ESTREMOS,  a town  of  Alentejo,  in  Por- 
tugal, eighty -five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lifbon. 

ESTREPEMENT,  inlaw,  any  fpoil  made 
by  tenants  for  life  on  any  lands, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  reverfioner  : it  is 
alfo  taken  to  fignify  the  making  land 
bairen,  by  continual  plowing  and  low- 
ing, and  thereby  drawing  out  the  heart 
of  the  ground  without  manuring,  or 
rather  good  huffiandry,  by  which  means 
it  is  impaired. 

It  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  cutting 
down  of  trees,  or  lopping  them  farther 
than  the  law  allows. 

There  is  alfo  a writ  of  eftrepement  that 
lies  in  two  cafes,  ‘via,  the  one  is  where 
a perfon  having  an  aflion  depending,  as 
a forniedon  or  writ  of  right,  Hsfc.  foes  to 
prohibit  the  tenant  from  making  wafte. 
The  other  is  for  tlie  demandant,  who  is 
adjudged  to  recover  felfin  of  the  land,  be- 
fore execution,  lued  our  by  the  writ  habere 
facias  poffeffionem,  in  order  to  prevent 
watte  being  made  before  he  gets  into  pof- 
reffion. 

ESULA,  in  botany,  a kind  of  fpurge, 
comprehended  under  the  euphorbia  of 
L'nnseus. 

It  is  one  of  the  fharpeft  and  moft  acrid 
Ipurges,  and  therefore  hardly  fafe  : it 


purges  violently,  both  by  vomit  and  ftool 
Some  recommend  it  in  dropfies,  but  it 
Ihould  be  ufed  with  great  caution  • and 
it  is  a good  method  to  macerate  it  a day 
or  two  in  vinegar,  before  it  is  ufed,  ^ 

ESURINE  SALTS,  fuch  as  are  of  a corrod- 
ing, fretting,  and  eating  nature ; abound- 
ing  chiefly  in  places  near  the  fea-fide,  and 
where  great  quantities  of  coals  are  burnt 
as  appears  from  the  fpeedy  rutting  of  iron 
bars  in  windows  of  houfes  built  in  fuch 
places. 

ESWEGEN,  or  Eschwege,  a town  of 
Germany,  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
the  city  of  Caffe). 

ETAPPE,  a term  ufed,  in  the  french  ar- 
mies,  for  the  provifions  and  forrage  al- 
lowed  an  army  in  their  rout  through  3 
kingdom,  whether  going  into  winter- 
quarters,  or  returning  to  take  the  field. 
Hence,  etapier  is  the  undertaker  or  per- 
fon who  contrails  with  the  country  at 
territory,  for  furnifliing  the  faid  pro- 
vifions. 

ETCHING,  a method  of  engraving  on 
copper,  ill  which  the  lines  or  ftrokes,  in- 
ftead  of  being  cut  with  a tool  or  graver, 
are  eaten, in  with  aquafortis. 

Etching  is  done  with  more  eafe  and  ex- 
pedition than  engraving:  it  requires  few- 
er  inftruments,  and  reprefents  inoft  kind 
of  fubjefils  better  and  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  as  landfcapes,  ruins,  grounds, 
and  all  fmall,  faint,  loofe,  remote  objefls, 
buildings,  &c.  See  Engraving, 

The  method  of  etching  is  as  follows : 
choofe  the  copper-plate  as  direfled  for  en- 
graving, and  furnifli  yourfelf  with  a piece 
of  ground,  tied  up  in  a bit  of  thin  lilk, 
kept  very  clean,  to  be  laid  upon  the  plate 
when  both  have  been  warmed  j proper 
needles  to  hatch  with  on  the  ground  i a 
pencil  or  brufli,  to  wipe  away  the  bits  of 
ground  which  rife  after  hatching;  a po- 
lifher  ; two  or  three  gravers  ; a pair  of 
compaffes,  to  meafure  diftances  and  dravt 
circles;  a ruler,  to  hatch  ftraight lines 
green  wax,  to  make  the  wall  round  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  to  contain  the  aqua- 
fortis; anoil-ftone;  a bottle  of  aqua- 
fortis ; Come  red  lead,  to  colour  theback- 
fide  of  the  copy  ; a (lift  and  a hand-vice, 
to  hold  the  plate  over  the  candle.  Seethe 
articles  Needle,  Graver,  Polisher, 
Compass,  &c. 

To  make  tlie  ground,  take  three  ounces 
of  afphaltum,  two  ounces  of  clean  ro- 
fin,  half  an  ounce  of  burgundy-Jiitcli, 
three  ounces  of  black  wax,  and  three 
ounces  of  virgin’s  wax!  let  allthefebe 
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melted  in  a clean  earthen:  pipkin  over 
a flow  fire,  ftirring  it  all  the  time  with  a 
fmall  flick  ; if  it  burn  to  the  bottom,  it 
is  fpoiled.  After  the  ingredients  are  well 
melted,  and  it  boils  up,  put  it  into  a pan 
of  fair  water;  and  before  it  be  quite 
cold,  take  it  out,  and  roll  it  into  fmall 
lumps  to  be  kept  from  dull : this  ground 
is  what  others  call  the  varnifli.  The 
next  thing  is  to  clean  the  plate  to  re- 
ceive the  ground  ! take  a piece  of  lifting, 
roll  it  up  as  big  as  an  egg,  tie  it  very 
light,  fo  as  to  make  it  a rubber,  and  hav- 
ing dropped  a fmall  quantity  of  fvveet  oil, 
and  added  a little  powder  of  rotten-ftone 
Oil  the  plate,  rub  it  with  this  ball,  till  it 
will  almoft  fliew  your  face.  Then  wipe 
it  all  off  with  a clean  rag,  and  after  that, 
make  it  quite  dry  with  another  clean  rag, 
and  a little  fine  whiting. 

The  next  thing  is  to  lay  on  the  varnifli  ; 
to  do  which  aright  you  muft  take  a hand- 
vice,  and  fix  it  at  the  middle  of  one  part 
of  the  plate,  with  a piece  of  paper  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  hand-vice  and  the 
plate,  to  prevent  the  marks  of  the  teeth  : 
then  laying  the  plate  on  a chaffing-dilh, 
with  a fmall  charcoal  fire  in  it,  till  the 
plate  be  lb  hot,  that,  by  fpitting  on  the 
backfide,  the  wet  will  fly  off:  rub  the 
plate  with  the  ground  tied  up  in  filk,  till 
it  be  covered  all  over ; and  after  that 
dawb  the  plate  with  a piece  of  cotton 
wrapped  up  in  filk  till  the  ground  be  quite 
fmooth,  keeping  the  plate  a liitle  warm 
all  the  time.  The  varnifli  being  thus 
fmoothed  upon  the  plate,  it  muft  be 
blacked  in  the  following  manner:  Take 
a thick  tallow  candle  that  burns  clear, 
with  a fliort  fnuff,  and  having  driven 
two  nails  into  the  wall,  to  let  it  reft 
upon,  place  the  plate  againft  the  wall 
with  the  varnilh  fide  downward,  and 
take  care  not  to  touch  the  ground 
with  your  fingers  : then  taking  the  can- 
dle, apply  the  flame  to  the  varnifli  as 
clofe  as  poffible,  without  touching  the 
varnifli  with  the  fnuff  of  the  candle,  and 
guide  the  flame  all  over  it,  till  it  become 
perfeflly  black.  After  this  is  done,  and 
the  plate  dry,  the  defign  is  traced  with  a 
needle  through  the  vatnilh,  and  a rim  or 
border  of  wax  is  raifed  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  plate  ; and  then  the  artift 
has  a compofition  of  common  varnifli  and 
lamp-black,  made  very  thin,  wherewith 
he  covers  the  parts  that  are  not  to  be 
bitten,  by  means  of  a hair  pencil.  'And 
he  is  every  now  and  then  covering  or  un- 
covering this  or  that  part  of  the  defign. 


as  occafion  may  require ; the  condufl  of 
the  aquafortis  being  the  principal  con- 
cern, on  which  the  effeft  of  the  print  very 
much  depends,  'the  operator  muft  be 
attentive  to  the  ground,  that  it  does  not 
fail  in  any  part,  and  where  it  does,  to 
flop  up  the  place  with  the  above  compo- 
fition. The  plate  is  defended  from  the 
aquafortis  every  where,  but  in  the  lines 
or  hatches  cut  through  it  with  the  needle,  ' 
through  which  the  water  eats  into  the 
copper  to  (he  depth  required;  remem- 
bering to  keep  it  ftirring  with  a feather 
all  the  while,  which  done,  it  is  to  be 
poured  off  again. 

Single  aquafortis  is  moll  commonly  ufed; 
and  if  it  be  too  ftrong,  mix  it  with  vine- 
gar, otherwife  it  will  make  the  vvork  very, 
hard,  and  fometimes  break  up  the  ground: 
the  aquafortis  having  done  its  part,  the 
ground  is  taken  off,  and  the  plate  waffled 
and  dried  : after  which  nothing  remains 
for  the  artift  but  to  examine  the  work 
with  his  graver,  to  touch  it  up,  and 
heighten  it  where  the  aquafortis  has 
miffed. 

And,  laftly,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
a frefli  dip  of  aquafortis  is  never  given, 
without  firft  waffling  out  the  plate  in  fair 
wafer,  and  drying  it  at  the  fire. 

ETERNITY,  an  attribute  of  God,  expref- 
fing  his  infinite  or  endlefs  duration.  See 
the  article  God. 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,  we  come  by 
the  idea  of  eternity,  by  being,  able  to  re- 
peat any  part  of.tinie,  as  a year,  as  often 
as  we  will,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end. 

ETHELING,  or  Atheling.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Atheling. 

ETHER  andETHERiAL.  See  the  articles 
jEther  and  j®therial. 

ETHICS,  or  Morality,  the  feience  of 
manners  or  duty,  which  it  traces  from 
man’s  nature  and  condition,  and  fliews 
to  terminate  in  his  happinefs  ; oi',  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  our  duty 
and  felicity,  or  the  art  of  being  virtuous 
and  happy. 

Moral  philofophy  inquires,  not  how  man 
might  have  been,  but  how  he  is  cohfli- 
tuted ; not  into  what  principles  or  difpofi- 
lions  his  aflions  may  be  artfully  refolved, 
but  from  what  principles  and  difpofuions 
they  afluallyflow;  not  what  he  may, 
by  education,  habit,  or  foreign  influ- 
ence, come  to  be  or  do,  but  what  by  his 
nature,  or  original  frame,  he  is  framed 
to  be  and  do.  From  a view,  tliereiore, 
of  man’s  faculties,  appetites  and  patfioris, 
it  appears,  that  the  health  and  perledlion 
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of  man  muft  be  in  the  fupremacy  of  con- 
fcience  and  reafon,  and  in  the  fubordina- 
tion  of  tlie  paffions  and  aiFcftions  to  their 
-authority  and  direflion  ; and  his  virtue 
or  goodnefs  mull  confift  in  afting  agree- 
ably to  this  order  and  oeconomy. 

It  is  true,  fome  eminent  philofophers 
have  attempted  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
morals  much  deeper,  and  on  a mofe  large 
and  firm  bottom,  mz.  the  natures  and 
reafons,  the  truth  and  fitnefies  of  things. 
Senfes  and  affeftions,  they  tell  us,  are 
vague  and  precarious  ; and  though  they 
were  not,  yet  irrational  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  confequently  very  improper 
foundations,  on  which  to  reft  the  eter- 
nal and  immutable  obligations  of  mora- 
lity. Hence  they  talk  much  of  the  ah- 
ftra£l  natures  and  reafons  of  things,  of 
eternal  differences,  unalterable  relations, 
fitneffes  and  unfitneffes  refylting  fi-om 
thofe  relations;  and  from  thefe  eternal 
reafons,  dilferences,  relations,  and  their 
confequent  fitnelfes,  they  fuppofe  moral 
obligation  to  arife,  A conduft  agreeable 
to  them,  or,  in  other  vyords,  to  truth, 
they  call  virtue  ; and  the  reverfe,  vice. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  we  might  perceive 
all  the  poffible  relations,  differences,  and 
reafons  of  things,  and  yet  be  wholly  in- 
different to  this  or  that  condufl,  unlels 
we  were  endued  with  fome  fenfe  or  affec- 
tion, by  which  we  approved  and  loved 
the  one,  and  difapprqved  and  dilliked  the 
other  conduft.  - Reafon  may  perceive  a 
fitnefs  to  a certain  end,-but  without  fome 
fenfe  or  affeftion  we  cannot  propofe,  _or 
indeed  have  any  idea  of  an  entf  ; and, 
without  an  end,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
inducement  to  afifion.  Therefore,  be- 
fore we  can  underftand  the  natures,  rea- 
fons, and  fitneffes  of  things,  which  are 
faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  we 
muft  know  what  natures  are  meant,  to 
what  ends  they  are  fitted,  and  from  what 
principles  or  affcftions  they  are  prompted 
to  adl; ; otherwife  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
duty  required,  or  of  the  conduft  becom- 
ing that  being  whom  we  fuppofe  under 
moral  obligation.  But  let  the  natures 
be  once  given,  and  the  relations  which 
fubfift  among  thern  be  afcertained,  we 
can  then  determine  what  conduft  will  be 
obligatory  to  fuch  natures,  and  adapted 
to  their  condition  and  oeconomy.  - And 
to  the  fame  natures,  placed  in  the  fame 
relations,  the  fame  condufl  will  be  eter- 
nally aqt^'’ invariably  proper  and  obliga- 
tory.  ■ ' j ■ 

BelWes,  to  call  ^^prality  a conforraity 
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to  truth,  gives  no  idea,  no  cliarac- 
teriliic  of  it,  but  what  feems  equally  ap' 
plicable  to  vice.  For  whatever  propo. 
lions  are  predicable  of  virtue,'  as,  that 
it  flows  from  good  afi'eSlions,  or  is  agree, 
able,  to  the  order  of  our  nature,  tends  to 
produce  happinefs,  is  beheld  with  an. 
probation,  and  the  like;  the  contrary 
propofitions  are  equally  true,  and  may  be 
equally  predicated  of  vice. 

Another  fet  of  philofophers  eftablilh 
tn'or-als  upon  the  will  or  politive  appoint- 
ment of  the  Deity,  and  call  virtue  a 
conformity  to  that  will,  or  appointment. 
All  obligation,  they  fay,  ' (uppofes  one' 
who  obliges,  or  who  has  a right  to  pre- 
fcribe,  and  can  reward  the  obedient,  and 
punilh  the  difobedient.  This  can  he  none 
but  the  Creator.  His  will,  therefore,  is 
our  law,  which  we  are  bound  to  obey. 
And  this,  they  tell  us,  is  only  fufficient 
to  bind  or  oblige  fuch  imperfeft  and  cor- 
rupt creatures  as  we  are,  who  are  but 
feebly  moved  with  a fenfe  of  the  beamy 
, and  excellency  of  virtue,  and  lirongly 
fwayed  by  pallipn,  or  views  of  in. 
tereft.  - 

This  fcheme  of  morality  entirely  coin- 
cides with  that  deduced  from  our  inward 
■ftruilure  and  condition,  lince  thefe  are 
the  effeffs  of  the  divine  will.  Whatever 
therefore  is  agreeable,  or  correfpondent 
to  our  inward  ftruflure,  muft  likewife 
be  agreeable,  or  correfpond  to  the  will 
of  God.  So  that  all  the  indications,  or 
fandfions  of  pur  duty,  which  are  de- 
clared or  enforced  by  our  ftru61m-e,  are, 
and  may  be,  confidered  as  indications  or 
fandlions  of  the  will  of  our  Creator.  If 
thele  indications,  thro’  inattention  10,  or 
abufe  of  our  flrudlure,  prove  infufficient 
to  declare  ; or  if  thefe  fanilions,  through 
'the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  men, 
prove  infufficient  to  enforce  obedience  10 
the  divine  will,  and  the  Deity  is  pleafrd 
to  add  new  indications,  or  new  fanflions; 
thefe  additional  indications  and  fanftions 
cannot,  and  are  not  fuppofed,  by  the 
affertor's'of  this  fcheme,  to  add  any  new 
duty,  or  new  moral  obligation  ; but 
only  a new  and  purer  promulgation  of 
our  duty,  or  a new  and  ftronger  fanSion 
or  motive  from  in  tereft,  to  perform  that 
duty,  and  to  fulfil  that  obligation  tp 
which  we  were  bound  before.  It  makes 
no  difference,  as  to  the  matter  of  ob- 
ligation, after  what  manner  the  will  of 
our  Creator  is  enforced,  or  declared  to  us, 
iwhether  by  word  or  writ,  or  by  certain 
inward  notices  aijid  determinations  of 
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*ur  'own  minds,  arifing  according  to  a 
necelTaiy  law  of  our  nature.  Again, 
if  the  fdieme  of  duty,  as  deduced  from 
moral  perceptions,  and  the  affeftions  of 
our  nature,  be  thought  too  flight  a 
foundation  on  which  to  reft  morality, 
becaufe  thefe  are  found  infufficient  to 
bind,  or  rather  to  compel  men  to  their 
duty,  we  fear  the  fame  objeftion  will 
militate  againft  the  fcheme  of  confor- 
mity to  the  divine  will,  fince  all  the 
declarations  and  fanftions  thereof  have 
not  hitherto  had  their  due  effefl,  in  pro- 
ducing a thorough  and  univerfal  reforma- 
tion. 

When  fome  fpeak  of  the  will  of  God, 
as  the  rule  of  duty,  they  do  not  cer- 
tainly mean 'a  blind,  arbitrary  principle 
of  aSion,  but  fuch  a principle  as  is.  di- 
refted  by  reafon,  and  governed  by 
wifdom,  or  a regard  to  certain  ends  in 
preference  to  others  : for  unlefs  we  flip- 
pofefome  principle  in  the  Deity  analogous 
to  our  fenfe  of  obligation,  fome  ante- 
cedent affeffion,  or  determination  of  his 
.nature,  to  prefer  fome  ends  before  others, 
we  cannot  afllgn  any  fufScient  reafon  why 
he  fliould  will  one  thing  more  than  ano- 
ther, or  have  any  eleflion  at  all.  What- 
ever therefore  is  the  ground  of  his  choice, 
or  will,  muft  be  the  ground^of  obliga- 
tion, and  not  the  choice  or  will  itfelf. 
That  this  is  the  cafe,  appears  farther 
from  the  common  diftinflion  which  di- 
vines and  philofophers  make  between 
moral  and  pofitive  commands  and  duties. 
The  former  they  think  obligatory  ante- 
cedent to  will,  or  at  lead  to  any  declara- 
tion of  it ; the  latter,  obligatory  only  in. 
confequence  of  a pofitive  appointment  of 
the  divine  will.  But  what  foundation 
can  there  be  for  this  diftin£lion,  if  all 
duty  and  obligation  be  equally  the  refult 
of  mere  vvill  ? 

Before  vye  cpnclude  this  article,  it  will 
be  proper  to  fay  fomething  of  the  ex- 
traordinary hypothefis  of  Hobbes,  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  morality.  This 
philofopher,  who  faw  his  country  in- 
volved in  all  the  diftraflion  and  mifery 
of  a civil  war,  feems  to  have  taken  too 
narrow  and  partial  a view  of  our  nature, 
and  has  therefore  drawn  it  in  a very 
odiohs  and  uncomfortable  light.  Next 
fo  the  defire  of  felf-prefervation,  he 
makes  the  love'  of  glory  and  of  power 
to  be  the  governing  paflions  in  man  ; and 
from  thefe,  by  an  arbitrary,  unnatural, 
and  unfupported  hypothefis,  contrary  to 
fomiaon  experience,  and  common  lan- 


guage, he  attempts  to  deduce  all  the 
other  paflions  which  inflame  the  minds, 
and  influence  the  manners  of  men.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  all  men  are  equal,  all 
defire  and  have  a right  to  the  fame  things, 
and  want  to  excel  each  other  in  power 
and  honour  ; but  as  it  is  impoflible  for 
all  to  poffefs  the  fame  things,  or  to  ob- 
tain a prehCminance  in  po.wer  and  honour, 
hence  muft  arife  a ftate  of  war  and  mu- 
tual carnage  ; which  is  what  he  calls  3 
ftate  of  nature.  But  this  fhrewd  phi- 
lofopher fubjoins,  that  men  being  aware 
that  fuch  a ftate  muft  terminate  in  their 
own  deftruflion,  agreed  to  furrender 
their  private  unlimited  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  majority,  or  fuch  as  the 
majority  ftrould  appoint,  and  to  fubjefl 
themfelves  for  the  future  to  common 
laws,  or  to  common  judges  or  ma- 
giftrates.  In  confequence  of  this  fur- 
render,  and  of  this  mutual  compaSl  or 
agreement,  they  are  fecured  againft  mu- 
tual hoftilities,  and  bound  or  obliged  to 
a peaceable  behaviour!  fo  that  it  is  no 
longer  lawful  or  juft  (he  certainly  means 
fafe  or  prudent)  to  invade  and  incroacti 
on  one  another,  fince  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  his  promife.  But  one  may 
alk  him,  what  obligation  is  a man  un- 
der to  keep  his  promife,  or  ftand  to  his 
compafl,  if  there  be  no  obligation,  no 
moral  tie  diftin6f  from  that  promife  f 
On  the  whole,  his  ftate  of  nature  is  a 
mere  chimera,  and  the  fuperftrufture  he 
has  railed  on  it  no  lefs  fo. . 

ETHIOPIA,  or  ..Ethiopia,  a very  ex- 
tenfive  country  of  Africa,  comprehend- 
ing Abyffinia,  Nubian  and  Abex  : it  is 
bounded  by  Egypt,  and  the  defart  of 
Barca  on  the  north,  by  the  Red  lea,  and 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  Anian,  and 
the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  other  unknown  countries  on  the 
weft.  See  Abex  and  Nxibia. 

ETHIOPIC  YEAR.  See  the  article  Year. 

ETHMOIDAL,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
common  futures  of  the  Ikull,  which  goes 
round  the  os  ethmoides,  from  which  it 
derives  its  liame,  feparating  it  from  the 
bone  in  contaft  with  it. 

ETHMOIDES  os,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  cribrofum  os,  or  cubiforme.  See  the 
article  Cribrosum. 

ETHNARCH,  etcimarcha.  See  the  ar- 
ticle jEchmalotarcha. 

ETHNOPHRONES,  in  church-hiftory, 
heretics  of  the  feventh  century,  who, 
profefling  chriftianity,  joined  thereto  all 
the  ceremonies  and  follies  of  paganifm, 

fucli 
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fuch  as  judicial  aftrology,  divinations 
of  all  kinds,  &c.  and  who  obferved  all 
the  feafts,  times,  and  feafons  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. 

ETHOPOEIA,  or  Ethology,  in  rhe- 
toric, a draught,  or  defcription,  expreffing 
the  manners,  paffions,  genius,  tempers, 
aims,  &c.  of  any  perfon.'  Such  is  that 
noted  piflure  of  Cataline,  as  drawn 
by  Sallufl; : fuitmagna  m & animi,  &c. 
“ he  was  a man  of  great  vigour  both 
“ of  body  and  mind  j but  of  of  a dif- 
pofition  extremely  profligate  and  de- 
“ praved.  From  his  youth  he  took 
“ pleafure  in  civil  wars,  malTacres, 
“ depredations,  and  inteftine  broils ; 

and  in  thefe  he  employed  his  younger 
“ days.  His  body  was  formed  foren- 
“ during  cold,  hunger,  and  want  of 
“ reft,  to  a degree  indeed  incredible  r 
•'  his  fpirit  was  daring,  fubtle,  and 
“ changeable  j he  was  expert  in  all  the 
“ arts  of  fimulation  and  diffimulation, 
“ covetous  of  what  belonged  to  others, 
“ lavifti  of  his  own,  violent  in  his  paf- 
“ fions  : he  had  eloquence  enough,  but 
“ a fmall  fliare  of  wifdom  ; his  bound- 
“ lefs  foul  was  conftantly  engaged  in 
“ extravagant  and  romantic  projefls, 
“ too  high  to  be  attempted.” 

ETHUSA,  FOOL’S  paRSLEY, in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  general  corolla  of  which  is 
commonly  uniform  j the  partial  one  con- 
Jifts  of  five  inflexo-cordated,  unequal  pe- 
tals : the  fruit  is  naked,  of  a roundith 
oval  figure,  and  feparable  in  two  parts  ; 
the  feeds  are  two,  roundifli,  ftriated,  and 
thence  a third  part  plane. 

ETNA,  or  mount  Gibello,  a volcano, 
or  burning  mountain  of  Sicily,  fituated 
fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Medina,  and 
twenty  weft  of  Catania.  SeeVuLCANO. 

ETYMOLOGY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  confiders  and  explains  the  origin 
an^  derivation  of  words,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  their  firft  and  primary  fignifica- 
tion,  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  origi- 
Tialio. 

A judicious  enquiry  into  etymologies,  is 
thought  by  fome  of  confiderable  ule  5 be- 
caufe  nations,  who  value  themfelves  up- 
on their  antiquity,  have  always  looked 
on  the  antiquity  of  their  language  as 
one  of  the  beft  titles  they  could  plead  ; 
and  the  etymologift,  by  feeking  the  true 
and  original  reaion  of  the  notions  and- 
ideas  affixed  to  each  word  and  expref- 
fion,  may  often  furnifli  an  argument  of 
antiquity,  frofn  the  traces  remaining 


thereof,  compared  with  the  anticnt  ufes. 
Then  that  etymologies  are  neceffary  for 
the  thorough  underftanding  of  a lan- 
guage. _ 

It  is  objefled,  however,  that  the  art  is 
arbitrary,  and  built  altogether  on  con- 
jeSlures  and  appearances  ; and  the  ely. 
mologifts  are  charged  with  deriving  their 
words  from  where  they  pleafe  ; and  in. 
deed  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  go  back  into 
the  antient  britilh  and  gaulilh  ages,  and 
to  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  the 
various  imperceptible  alterations  a Ian- 
guage  has  undergone  from  age  to  age  • 
and  as  thofe  alterations  ha,ve  (ometimes 
been  merely  owing  to  caprice,  it  is  eafy 
to  take  a mere  imagination  or  conjeflure 
for  a regular  analogy  : fo  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  public  ftiould  be  prejudiced 
againtt  a fcience,  which  feems  to  Hand 
on  fo  precarious  a footing.  It  muft  cer- 
tainly  be  owned,  that  etymologies  are 
frequently  fo  far  fetched,  that  one  can 
fcarce  fee  any  refemblance  or  correfpon- 
dence  therein.  Qmntilian  has  (hewn,  that 
the  antient  etymologifts,  notwithftanding 
all'  their  learning,  fell  into  very  ridicu- 
lous derivations. 

The  etymologies  of  our  englilh  words 
has  been  derived  from  the  Saxon,  Welch, 
Walloon,  Danifli,  Latin,  Greek,  fefc.  See 
the  article  English. 

ETJ,  a port  town  of  Normandy,  in 
France,  fifteen  miles  north-eall  of 
Dieppe. 

EVACUANTS,  in  pharmacy,  are  pro- 
perly fuch  medicines  as  diminilh  the  ani* 

' mal  fluids,  by  throwing  out  fome  mor- 
bid or  redundant  humour,  orfuch  as  thin, 
attenuate,  and  promote  the  motion  and 
circulation  thereof.  Seethe  article At- 
TENUANTS,  fSc. 

Evacuating  medicines  are  prejudicial  in 
intermitting  fevers  ; they  ape  prejudicial 
as  they  weaken,  exhauft  the  molt  fluid 
juices,  and  difturb  the  concoftions  and 
digeftions  which  are  here  more  efpecially 
neceffary. 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
diminifhing,  emptying,  or  attenuating 
the  humours  of  the  body. 

Evacuations  are,  by  Dr.  Pringle,  much 
recommended  in  the  bilious  fever  and  dy. 
fentery  : but  this  fort  of  medicine  is 
to  be  fparingly  ufed  in  malignant  fevers: 
in  wounds  of  the  head  the  beft  evacua- 
tions are  plentiful  bleeding  and  purg- 
ing of  the  bowels ; both  which  are  to 
be  made  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  p 
plentifully  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  vjill 

permit  j 
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periilit ; and  to  be  repeated  again  as 
often  as  neceflary,  if  you  find  the 
fymptoms  relieved  after  their  admini- 
ftration. 

Evacuations  are  bad  in  naufeas,  from 
a difturbance  of  the  fpirits ; but  are  of 
great  ufe  in  curing  the  delirium  in  fe- 
vers : the  provoking  the  menfes  in  wpnien, 
is  to  be  attempted  by  fuch  remedies  as 
mollify  and  relax,  and  not  by  thofe 
called  emmenagoges,  moll  of  which  in- 
creafe  the  impetus  of  the  circulation, 
except  in  women  of  a cold  and  lax  habit : 
blood-letting  likewife  fupplies  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  piles,  or  menllrual  dif- 
charge  in  men,  by  making  this  artifi- 
cial evacuation  of  blood  in  a part  the  moil 
remote  from  the  head.  But  all  thefe 
evacuations  are  only  of  ufe  where  the 
velTels  are  dillended  with  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood,  or  when  the  force  of 
the  circulation  is  too  great.  In  inter- 
mitting fevers  evacuations  are  very  im- 
prudent. In  inflammatory  diforders, 
where  the  chief  intention  fliould  alfo  be , 
to  diminifli  the  force  of  the  blood,  to 
thin  it,  and  to  relax  the  fibres,  evacu- 
ations, fuch  as  bleeding,  purging,  vo- 
miting, attenuants,  and  diaphoretics,  are 
the  chief  remedies. 

EVANGELIST,  a general  name  given 
to  thofe  who  write,  or  preach  the  gofpel 
of  Jefus  Chrill. 

The  word  is  of  greek  origin,  fignifying 
one  who  publillies  glad  tidings,  or  is 
the  melfenger  of  good  nevVs. 

According  to  Hooker,  evangelills  were 
prelbyters  of  principal  fufficiency,  whom 
the  apollle  fent  abroad,  and  ufed  as 
agents  in  ecclefiallical  affairs,  wherefo- 
ever  they  fa w need. 

The  term  evangelill,  however,  is  at  pre- 
fent  confined  to  the  writers  of  the  four 
gofpels.  See  the  article  Gospel. 
EVANID,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  fuch  colours  as  are  of  no  long  du- 
ration, as  thofe  in  the  rainbow,  in  clouds 
before  and  after  fun-fet,  &c. 

Evanid  colours  are  alfo  called  fantallical 
and  emphatical  colours. 

EVANTES,  in  antiquity,  the  prieftelfes 
ol  Bacchus,  thus  called,  by  reafon,  that 
in  celebrating.'the  orgia,  they  ran  about 
as  if  dillrafted,  crying,  cvau,  evan, 
ohe  e^van.  See  Bacchanalia, 
evaporation,  in  chemiltry,  the  fet- 
ing a liquor  in  a gentle  heat  to  difcharge 
its  fiiperfluous  huinidiiy,  reduce  it  to  a 
proper  confidence,  or  obtain  its  dry  re- 
mainder. 

Evaporation  may  be  accounted  for  from 
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hence,  that  when  the  particles  are  fo  far 
feparated  by  heat,  as  to  be  without  each 
others  attraflion,  they  then  begin  to 
repeal  each  other,  and  thus  will  feem  to 
rile  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the 
form  of  a vapour,  or  body  of  particles, 
which  are  at  equal  dillances  from  each 
other;  and  becoming  thus  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  fame  bulk  of  airy  par- 
ticles, they  will  rife  in  the  fluid  body  of 
the  air,  where  they  form  clouds,  meteors, 
fife.  See  Cloud,  Meteor,  feff. 
EVASION,  among  lawyers,  denotes  a 
cunning  or  fubtile  endeavouring  to  fet 
afide,  or  efcape  the  punilliment  of  the 
law  ; as  where  one  fays  to  another,  that 
he  will  not  llrike  him,  but  he  will  give 
him  a Ihilling  to  llrike  firll  : in  fuch  a 
cafe,  if  the  perfon  who  gives  the  firll 
llroke  be  killed,  it  is  murder,  for  no 
perfon  lhall  evade  the  jullice  of  the  law, 
by  any  fuch  pretence  to  fereen  his  malice, 
EVATES,  a branch  or  divifion  of  the 
druids,  or  antient  Celtic  philofophers. 
Strabo  divides  the  britilh  and  gaulilh 
philofophers  into  three  fe£ls,  bards, 
BafS'o),  evates,  OvalEis,  and  druids,  Afviiai. 
He  adds,  that  the  bards  were  the  poets 
and  muficians ; the  evates  the  priells  and 
naturalills  ; and  the  druids  were  mora- 
lills  as  well  as  naturalills : but  Mar- 
cellus  and  Hornius  reduce  them  all  to 
two  fefls,  >viz.  the  bards  and  druids. 
EUBAGES,  an  order  of  priells,  or  phi- 
lofophers,  among  the  antient  Celtse,  or 
Gauls : fome  will  have  the  cubages  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  druids,  and  faronidae 
of  Diodorus  ; and  others  that  they  were 
the  fame  with  what  Strabo  calls  evates. 
EUCHARIST,  Eu;)^apiv(a,  the  facrament 
of  the'  Lord'’s  fupper,  properly  lignifies 
giving  of  thanks. 

This  facrament  was  inllituted  by  Chrill 
himfelf,  and  the  participation  of  it  called 
communion.  See  Communion. 

As  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  the 
eucharill,  among  the  antient  Chriftians, 
after  the  cuftomary  oblations  were  made, 
the  deacon  brought  water  to  the  bilhop 
and  prelbyters,  lianding  round  the  table, 
to  walh  their  hands,  according  to  that 
of  the  pfalmill,  “ I will  walh  ray  hands 
“ in  innocency,  and  fo  will  I compafs 
“ thy  altar,  O Lord.”  Then  the  deacon 
cried  out  aloud,  “ Mutually  embrace 
“ and  kifs  each  other;”  which  being 
done,  the  whole  congregation  prayed  for 
the  univerfal  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
church,  for  the  tranquillity  and  repofe  of 
the  world,  for  the  prorperity  of  the  age, 
for  wholfome  weather,  and  for  all  ranks 
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and  degrees  of  men.  After  this  followed 
mutual  falutations  of  the  minifter  and 
people ; and  then  the  bifliop,  or  pref- 
byter,  having  fanftified  the  elements,  by 
a folemn  benediflion,  he  brake  the  bread, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  deacon,  who  dif- 
tributed  it  to  the  cdmmunicants ; and 
after  that  the  cup.  Their  facramental 
wine  was  ufually  diluted,  or  mixed  with 
water.  During  the  time  of  adminiftfatipn, 
they  fang  hymns  and  pfalms,  and  having 
concluded  with  prayer,  and  thankfgiving, 
the  people  fainted  each  other  with  a kifs 
of  peace,  and  fo  the  alTembly  broke  up. 

EUCHOLOGIUM,  in  the  greek 

church,  the  ritual,  or  book  of  common- 
prayer  of  that  church.  See  Ritual. 

EUDISTS;  a congregation  of  miliionary 
priefts,  in  France,  alTociated  under  the 
name  and  title  of  Jefus  and  Mary.  It  is 
governed  by  a fuperior,  who  receives  his 
power  from  the  bifhops  of  each  diocefe, 
where  they  have  an  eftablifhmcnt. 

EVE,  the  fame  with  vigil.  See  Vigils. 

EVE'GTION,  or  Libration,  of  the 
-moon,  in  aftronomy,  is  an  inequality  in 
her , motion,  by  which,  at  or  near  the 
quadratures,  Ihe  is  hot  in  a line  drawn 
through  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  fun, 
as  fhe  is  at  the  fyzygies,  or  conjunflion 
and  oppofition,  but  makes  an  angle  with 
that  line  of  about  a degrees  51  min.  The 
■ motion  of  the  moon  about  its  axis  is  alone 
equable,  performing  its  revolution  qx- 
a£i!y  in  the  fame  time  as  it  rolls  round 
the  earth  ; and  thence  it  is  that  it  nearly 
always  turns  the  fame  face  towards  us. 
But  this  equality,  and  the  unequal  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  in  her  ellipfis,  is  the 
caufe  why  the  moon,  feen  from  the  earth, 
appears  to  librate  a little  upon  its  axis, 
fometimes  from  call  to  weft,  and  fome- 
times  from  weft  to  eaft  j and  fome  parts 
in  the  eaftern  limb  of  the  moon  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  a fmall  fpace,  and 
fome  that  were  confpicuous,  are  hid,  and 
then  again  appear. 

EVEN  NUMBER,- in  arithmetic,  that  which 
can  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts-,  fuch 
are  4,  10,  40,  fife. 

.A  number  is  faid  to  be  evenly  even, 
when  being  even  iifelf,  it  is  raeafured 
by  an  even  one,  an  even  number  of 
times  : filch  is  33,  as  being  meafured  by 
the  even  nunaber  8,  an  even  number  of 
times  4.  Evenly  odd  number  is,  that 
which  an  even  number  doth  meafureby 
an  odd  one  : fuch  is  30,  which  0.  or  6, 
both  even  'numbers,  do  meafure  by  ij 
or  5,  odd  ones. 
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EVERARD’s  sliding-rule.  See  the 

article  RULE. 

EVERDING,  a town  of  Auftria,  in  Ger. 
many,  fiftsated  on  the  Danube,  twelve" 
miles  weft  of  Lints. 

EVER-GREEN,  in  gardening,  a fpecies 
of  perennials,  which  continue  their  ver- 
dure, leaves,  S’c.  all  the  year  : fuch  are 
hollies,  phillyria’s,  lauruftinus’s,  bays 
pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  ’ 

EVERLASTING-flo WER,  in  botany,  a 
jiame  given  fo  the  amaranthoides.  ’ 

EVerlasting-pea,  a genus  of  plants 
otherwile  called  lathyrus.  * 

EVESDROPPERS,  in  law,  perfons  who 
ftand  under  the  eves,  walls,  or  windows 
ofahoufe,  by  day  or  by  night,  to  liften 
after  news,  and  cany  it  to  others,  there- 
by raifing  ftrife  and  contention  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  are  puni/liable  in 
the  court-leet,  or  quarter- feftions. 

EVESHAM,  a borough- town  thirteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Worcefter,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

EUGENIA,  the  siLVER-TREEj  inbotany, 
a genus  of  the  icofandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
four  oblong, qbtufe,  concave  petals,  twice 
as  large  as  the  cup  : the  fruit  is  a qua. 
'drangular,  coronated  drupe,  containing 
only  one  cell : the  feed  is  a roiindilli, 
fmooth  nut. 

EUGUBIO,  a town  and  bifliop’s  fee  of 
Italty,  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  and 
thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  that  city, 

EVIAN,  a town  of  Savoy,  fituated  twenty- 
Bve  miles  north-eaft  of  Geneva,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

EVICTION,  in  law,  fignifies  a recovery 
of  lands,  or  tenements  by  law. 

When  lands,  (Sc,  are  evifled  before 
rent  referred  upon  a leafe  becomes  due, 
the  leflee  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  rent, 
Likewi.fe,  if  on  an  exchange  of  lands, 
either  of  the  parties  is  evidted  of  the 
land  given  in  exchange,  the  party 
evidled  may,  in  that  cafe,  re-enter  his 
ovvn  la'nds.  And  a widow  being  evifled 
of  her  thirds,  fliall  be  endowed  in  the 
other  lands  of  the  heir. 

EVIDENCE,  according  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, is  nothing  elfe  than  that  kind  of 
certitude  obtained  by  the  fenfes,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  thefe  philofophers,  are 
the  primary  criterion  of  truth. 

By  evidence  of  fenfe  the  epicureans  meaS 
that  fpecies,  or  image,  exhibited  by  the 
fenfe,  or  phantafy,  which,  when  all  itn- 
.pedimeirts  to  a juft  judging,  as  diftanccj 
motion,  mMium,  (Sc,  are  lemoved,  can- 
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not  be  contradifted,  or  gainfaid  : where- 
fore the  queftion  being  put,  whether  or- 
no  a thing  be  juft  as  it  appears  : the 
anfwer  is  not  given  till  it  have  been 
tried  and  examined  all  the  ways,  and  by- 
all  the  fenfes  that  it  can  be  an  pbjefl:  of. 
Some  diftinguMi  evidence  intp  objefliye 
and  formal. 

Objeflive  evidence,  they  fay,  confiftsin. 
the  clearnefs  or  perfpicuity  of  the  objedV^ 
or  the  objeiSt  itfelf  lb  conftituted  as  that 
it  may  be  clearly  and  diftinftly  known. 
An  objeft  may  be  clearly  known,  either 
immediately  from  the  bare  explication  of 
the  terms  of  a prppofition  ; or  medi- 
ately, that  is,  we  may  arrive  at  a clear 
and  diftinfl  knowledge  of  it,  by  means 
of  fome  medium  ; thu.s  I'pace,  accord- 
ing to  the  Epicureans,  becomes  evident 
by  realbn  of  motion,  becaufe  there  can  be 
no  motion  where  there  is  nofpace. 

Formal  evidence  is  the  aft  of  the  intelieft 
confidered  as  clear  and  diftinft  j and 
this  is  alfo  immediate,  or  fuch  as  confifts 
or  depends  upon  the  primary  principles  j 
or  it  is  mediate,  and  'requires  fome 
medium  whole  attribute  agrees  with  the 
fubjeft  of  the  propofition.  The  former 
confilts  in  a certain  natural  light  of  the 
intelieft,  which  is  acquired  without  any 
ftudy  or  pains  ! the  latter  is  found  no 
where  but  in  the  conclufion  of  demon- 
flration,  and  is  therefore  termed  mediate 
evidence.  See  the  article  Demonstra- 
tion. 

Others  divide  evidence  into  moral,  phy- 
fical,  and  metaphyfical ; that  is,  by  how 
many  means  the  truth  appears,  by  fo 
many  is  the  evidence  (aid  to  arife : thus, 
a thing  is  faid  to  be  morally  evident,  fo 
far  as  I have  a diftinft  knowledge  or 
notion  thereof  by  unexceptionable  wit- 
neffes.  See  the  article  Certitude. 
Phylically,  fo  far  as  natural  lenfe  and 
realbn,  pointing  out  any  thing,  con- 
vinces me  thereof.  Metaphyfically,  when 
I enter  fo  fully  and  clearly  into  ihe 
eflence  of  any  thing’  that  nothing  can  be 
clearer. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fentiments  of 
thefe  philofophers  concerning  evidence, 
fays  Chauvinus,  this  Ihould  at  leaft  be 
granted,  that  the  evidence  of  human 
knowledge,  of  what  kind  foever  it  be,  is 
not  abl'oTute,  but  comparative;  that  is, 
that  there  is  no  aft  in  human  knowledge 
quite  void  of  all  confufion_j 
The  pi-imary  fign  of  evident  knowledge 
requires  that,  the  objeft  known  fliould 
ftrike  the  intelieft  violently,  in  like  man* 
Voi.,11, 


ner  as  a vehement  light  beats  upon  th® 
eye  : the  I'econd  lign  requires  that  tha 
mind  fliould  acquielce,  with  great  calm* 
nefs  and  tranquillity,  in  diftinft;  notions, 
as  it  were  abiding  fecurely  in  the  midft 
of  the  light*  The  third  fign  of  evidence 
is  fouglit  from  fubfeqnent  judgments,  and 
transferred  to  our  notions  or  ideas  : for 
clear  and  diftinft  notions  will  lay  the 
underftanding  under  the  neceffity  of 
judging,  and  certain  and  undoubted 
judgments  follovV  diftinft  and  cleafideas. 
The  fourth  and  laft  fign  of  evidence  is 
when  the  common  and  univerfal  confent 
of  mankind  univerfally  agree  upon  one 
particular  point,  it  follows  that  the  idea 
obtained  concerning  that  thing  is  a clear 
and  diftinft  one. 

Evidence  muft  therefore  be  allowed  the 
mark  of  truth  ; and  thefe  things  muft  be 
allowed  true,  which  carry  with  them 
fuch  a degree  of  evidence  as  obliges  us  to 
. affent  to  them.  Whatever  we  fee  evi- 
dently agreeable  to  things  whereof  we 
fpeak,  that  we  muft  acknowledge  to  be 
true.  ■ 

Evidence,  in  law,  any  proof,  whether 
it  be  by  teftimony  of  men  on  oath,  or 
by  writings  and  records  fo  called,  be- 
caufe hereby  the  point  in  iflue  is  made 
evident  to  the  jury. 

As  to  evidence,  the  commori  law  re- 
quires no  certain  number  of  witnefles, 
though  in  forhe  cafes  the  ftatnle-law 
does.  The  teftimony  of  one  Angle  evi- 
dence is  fufiicient  for  the  crown  in  all 
cattles,  except  treafon,  where  there  muft 
be  two:  fometimes  violent  prefomptlon 
will  be  admitted  as  evidence,  vvithoue 
witnefles,  as  where  a perfon  is  run  thro’ 
the  body  in  a houfe,  and  one  is  feen  to 
come  out  of  that  houfe  with  a bloody 
fword.  In  general,  a party  interefted  in 
a fuit,  a wife  for  or  agaitift  her  hufband, 
unlefs  in  cafes  of  treafon,  an  alien  in- 
fidel, perfons  non  fania  memorial,  lucli  ai 
are  convifted  of  felony,  perjury,  &c. 
may  not  be  evidence  in  the  caufe  : but 
kinlmen,  though  never  fo  near,  alfo 
tenants,  fervants,  mailers,  attornies  for 
their  clients,  onb  of  the  jui'ors  upon  trial, 
and  all  others  that  are  not  infamous, 
and  who  want  not  underftanding,  or 
are  no  parties  in  intereft,  may  be  al- 
lov^ed  to  give  evidence  ; tho’  the  credit 
of  lervar.ts  is  left  to  the  jury. 

In  cafes  of  crimes,  as  of  robbery  on  the 
highway,  in  an  aftion  againft  the  hund- 
red, and  rapes  of  women,  Sfr,  a man. 
or  'woman  may  be  an  evidence  in  their 
7 Gc  * own 
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own  caufe  ; fo  likewife  in  private  no- 
torious cheats,  where  none  elfe  can  be 
vvitnefs  of  the  circuniftances  of  the  fa6t, 
hut  he  that  fuffers.  When  any  perfon 
is  fervecl  with  a procefs,  and  refufes  to 
appear  to  give  evidence  in  a criminal 
caufe,  the  court  may  put  off  the  trial, 
and  grant  an  attachment  againft  him  ; 
whereupon  he  fliail  be  committed  to 
prifon  and  fined  5 and  in  a civil  caufe  an 
evidence  .refufmg  to  appear  on  being 
tendered  his  reafonabie  charges,  and  he 
having  no  law/ul  excufe,  ai^ion  of  the 
cafe  lies  againft  him,  and  thereupon 
10 1,  damages  flinll  be  recovered,  and 
other  reconipence  to  the  party. 

Evidence  by  writings  and,  records  is 
where  aS.s  of  parliaments,  ftatutcs, 
judgments^  fines  and  recoveries,  pro- 
ceedings of  court,  and  deeds,  are 
admitted  as  evidence.  And  here  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  printed  ftatute- 
book  is  good  evidence  upon  a general 
aft.  of  parliament,  which  need  not  be 
pleaded  ? but  in  the  cafe  of  a private 
aft,  it  is  otherwife  t for  there  it  muft  be 
pleaded  and  examined  by  the  records  of 
parliament,  before  it  can  be  admitted  in 
evidence.  Records  and  enrolments  prove 
themfelves,  and  a copy  of  a record  fworn 
to  may  be  given  as  an  evidence.  A record 
of  an  inferior  court  has  been  rejefted  in 
evidence,  and  the  proceedings  in  county- 
courts,  courrs-baron,  &c.  may  be  denied, 
and  then  tried  by  a jury.  A-  copy  of 
copyhold-lands  ftiall  be  an  evidence  where 
the  rolls  are  loft.  An  antient  deed  proves 
iifelf : the  counter  part  of  a deed  is  no 
evidence,  when  the  original  is  in  being,  , 
and  can  be  procured.^ 

Although  a wirneis  fwear  to  the  hand 
and  contents  of  a letter,  if  he  never  faw 
the  paity  write,  it  will  not  be  good 
evidence.  And  a fliop-hook  may  not 
be  given  in  evidence  for  goods  fold, 
a tes  one  year,  before  thesftion  brought, 
except  there  be  a bill,  &c.  for  the  debt  : 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  any  buying 
or  feliing,  or  trading  between  one 
tiadel'man  and  another  : here  to  make 

• books  evidences,  there  muft  be  the  hand 
of  the  perfon  to  them  who  delivered  the 
goods  which  is  to  be  proved.  In  debt, 
a reieafe  may  be  given  in  evidence,  fo 
may  any'^matters  of  faft,  tampering  with 
wirneffes,  or  fraud. 

EVIL,  malum,  in  philofophy,  tSc:  is  either 
moral  or  natural.  ' • ■ - • 

Moral  evil  is  the  difagreement  between 
the  aftioi^g  of  a moral  agent,  and  the 
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rule  of  thofe  afiions,  whatever' it  be. 
See  the  articles  Ethics  and  Good. 
Moral  good  and  evil  coincide  with  right 
and  wrong,  fince  that  cannot  be  good 
which  is  wrong,  nor  that  evil  which  is 
right. 

Some  make  the  eflence  of  moral  evil 
confift  in  the  difagreement  of  our  man- 
ners to  the  divine  will,  whether  known  by 
real'on  or  revelation  ; others,  in  being 
conirary  to  reafon  and  truth  5 and  others, 
in  being  inconfiftent  with  the  nature, 
faculties^  affeflions,  and  fitualion  of 
mankind. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  no  afl:  can  be  deemed 
morally  evil,  unlefs  the  agent  be  ca- 
pable of  difting.uifliing,  choofing,  and 
ailing  for  hlmfelf;  or  more  briefly,  is 
an_ intelligent  and  free  agent.  Seethe 
articles  Agent  and  Action. 

Natural'E.vih,  whatever  deftroys,  or  any 
way  diftuibs  the  perfeftion  of  natural 
beings  : fuch  are  blindnefs,  difeafcs, 
death,  Sfc.  See  thearticles  Blindness, 
Disease,  Death, 

King’s  Evil,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
the  fcraphulai  See  Scrophula. 

Hungry 'E'Vi-l.  See  Bulimy. 

EULOGY,  in  church  hiftory,  a name  by 
which  the  Greeks  call  the  panis  hem- ' 
diSus,  or  bread  over  which  a blefllng  is 
pronounced,  and  which  is  diftributed  to 
thofe  who  are  urqualifiedtocommunicate. 
The  name  eiiologiae  was  antienlly  given 
to  the  confecrated  pieces  of  bread,  which, 
the  bifhops  and  priefts  Tent  to  each  other, 
for  the  keeping  up  a friendly  correrpond- 
ence  : thofe  prefents  likewife  which  were 
made  out  of  refpeil  or  obligation,  were 
called  euiogias. 

St.  Paulinus,  bitliop' of  Nola,  aboutthe 
end  of  the  fixth  century,  having  fent 
five  eulogise,  at  one  time,  to  Romanian, 
fays,  “ I fend  you'five  pieces  of  bread, 
“ the  ammunition,  of  the  warfare  of 
“ Jefus  Chrift,  under  whofe  ftandard 
“ we  fight.” 

EUMENIDES,  furies,  in  antiquity.  See 
the  article  Furies. 

EUNOMIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  chrillian 
heretics,  in  'the  fourth  ceniury.  They 
were  a branch  of  Ai  ians,  and  took  ihetr 
name  from  Eunoinius,  bifliop  of  Cyzi- 
cus,  who  was  inttrufled  by  Aitius,  in  the 
points  which  were  then  controverted  in 
the  church,  after  having  at  fir  ft  follow- 
ed the  profeffion  of  arms.  Eunorains 
fo  well'  anfwered  the  defigns  of  Ins 
mafter,  and  declaimed  fb  vehemently 
agaiyift  the  divinity  of  the  word,  ibat 
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' the  people  had  recourfe  to  the  authority 
of  the  prince,  and  had  hitnfelf  baniflied  ; 
but  the  Ai'ians  obtained  his  recall,  and 
elefled  him  bifliop  of  Cyzicus.  The 
manners  and  doftrines  of  the  Euno- 
mians  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Ai'ians. 

eunuch,  Euvax®-)  a caftrated  perfon. 

■ Seethe  article  Castration. 

In  Britain,  France,  &c.  eunuchs  are 
never  made,  but  upon  occafion  of  Ibme 
difeafe,  which  renders  fuch  an  operation 
neceffary  : but  in  Italy,  they  make  great 
numbers  of  children,  from  one  to  three 
years  of  age,  eunuchs,  every  year,  to 
fupply  the  opera’s  and  theatres  of  all 
Europe  with  fingers  : though  it  is.  not 
one  in  three,  that,  after  having  loft  their 
virility,  Jias  a good  voice  for  a recom- 
pence.  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world, 
they  make  eunuchs  in  order  to  be  guards 
or  attendants  on  their  women.  The 
feraglio  of  the  eaftern  emperors  are 
chiefly  ferved  and  guarded  by  eunuchs  ; 
and  yet,  from  good  authority,  we  learn, 
that  the  rich  eunuchs  in  Perfia  and  other 
countries  keep  feraglio’s  for  their  own 
ufe.  Thofe  who,  out  of  an  imprudent 
zeal  to  guard  themfelves  from  fenfual 
pleafures,  made  themfelves  eunuchs, 
were,  by  the  council  of  Nice,  condemned 
and  excluded  from  holy  orders.  There 
are  feveral  levere  prohibitions  in  Ger- 
many againft  the  making  of  eunuchs  ; 
and  in  France  an  eunuch  muft  not 
marry,  not  even  with  the  confent  of  the 
woman. 

Eunuchs,  in  church  hiftory,  a fet  of 
heretics,  in  the  third  century,  who 
were  mad  enough  to  caftrate,  not  only, 
thofe  of  their  own  perfuafion,  but  even 
all  others  that  they  could  lay  hold  of; 
they  took  their  rile  from  the  example  of 
Origen,  who,  mifunderftanding  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  our  Saviour, “ And 

“ eunuchs  who  made  themfelves  eu- 
“ nuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,” 
caftrated  himfelf. 

EVOCATION,  EVOCA'TION,  in  roman 
antiquity,  a folemn  invitation  preferred 
by  way  of  prayer,  to  the  gods  and  god- 
deffes  of  a befieged  town,  to  forfake  it 
and  come  over  to  the  Romans. 

The  form  of  evocation  ufed  at  taking 
the  city  of  Carthage  is' related  by.  Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  in . 9.  in  the  following  words. 

Si  deus,  dea  es,  ad  populus^  cimtafque 
Carthaginieiijis  efi  in  tutela,  teque  maxime 
ille,  qui  urbis  hiijus,  populiqae  Uitelam 
recepijii,  precorp  'vtnerprque,  njeniamqne 
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a niohispeto,  ut  nios populum  civifatemque 
Carthaginienfimn  deferatis^  loca,  templa, 
facrOi  urbenique  eodum  relinquatis,  abfque 
his  abeatis : eique  popuh,  ciwtatique  me- 
tum,  formidinem,  oblivionem  ifijiciatis,^ 
proditique  Romam  ad  me  meofque  ’vcniatis-, 
mjiraque  ^obis  loca,  'templa,  facra,  urhs 
acceptior,  probatiorqiie  fit : mi/ii  guoque, 
poptdoque  Romiznoy  miiitibufque  meis  prce- 
pofti  fitis,  ut  fciamus,  intelligamufqtie, 
&c.  fi  it  a feceritis,  qjo’veo  ’vabis  templa, 
ludafque  faBurum. 

They  always  took  it  for  granted  that 
their  prayer  was  heard,  and  that  the  gods 
had  deferted  the  place  and  came  over  to 
them,  provided  they  were  able  to  make 
themfelves  matters  of  it. 

EVOCATORI..ffi  among  the  Ro- 

mans, letters  fent  by  the  emperors  to 
command  the  attendance  of  any  perfon  ; 
-or  letters  granting  licence  to  any  one  to 
wait  on  the  emperor ; every  perfon  not 
being  allowed  this  privilege  till  they 
had'defired  and  obtained  the 
epijiolte, 

EVOLUTE,  EVOLUTA,  in  the  higher 
geometry,  a curve,  which,  by  being 
gradually  opened,  defcribes  another 
curve.  Such  is  the  curve  B C F ; (plate 
SCIV.  fig.  4.)  for  if  a thread  F CM  be 
wrapped  about,  or  applied  to,  the  faid 
curve,  and'  then  unwound  again,  the 
point  M thereof  will  defcribe  another 
curve  A M M,  called  by  Mr.  Huygens, 
a curve  defcribed  from  evolution.  The 
part  of  the  thread,.  M C,  is  called  the 
radius  of  the.evolute,  or  of  the  ofcula- 
tory  circle  defcribed  on  the  center  C with 
the  radius  M C. 

Hence,  i.  when  the  point  B falls  in  A, 
the  radius  of  the  evolute  M C is  equal  to 
the  arch  B C j b.ut  if  not,  to  AB  and  th» 
arch  B C.  2.  The  radius  of  the  evnlute, 
C M,  is  perpendicular  to  the  curve  A M. 

3 . Becaufe  tlje  radius  M C of  the  evo- 
lute  continually  touches  it,  it  is  evident 
from  its  generation,  that  it  may  be  de- 
fcribed. through  innumerable  points,  if 
the  tangents  in  the  parts  of  the  evolute 
are  produced  until  they  become  equal  to 
their  correfponding  arches.  4.  The  evo- 
lute of  the  common  parabola  is  a para- 
bola of  the  fecond  kind,  whofe  para- 
meter is  of  the  common  one.  5, 
The  evolute  of  a cycloid  is  another  cy- 
cloid equal  and  fimilar  to  it.  6.  All  tlia 
arches  of  evolute  curves  are  refilifiable, 
if  the  radii  of  the  evolute  can  be  ex- 
prelled  geometrically.  .Thofe  who  de- 
fire a more  paiwukr , account  pf  thefe 
7 G a surves. 
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cnwes.,  miv  confult  Huygens’s  Horo- 
logium OrcillaloiiuiT),  Sir  If-iac  New- 
ton’s and  Mac-Lauriu’s  Fluxion’s,  and 
Wolfius. 

^IVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  extraftion 
of  roots.  See  the  article  Extraction. 

Evolution,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  mo- 
tion made  by  a body  of  tioops,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  change  their  form 
and  difpolition,  in  order  to  preferve  a 
poft,  or  occupy  another,  to  attack  an 
enemy  with  more  advantage,  or  to  be  in 
a condition  of  defending  theml'elves  the 
better. 

Itconfiftsin  doublings,  counter-marches, 
eonverfions,  &c.  A battalion  doubles  the 
ranks,  when  attacked  in  front  or  rear, 
to  prevent  its  being  flanked,  or  fur- 
rounded  ; for  then  a battalion  fights-wiih 
a larger  front.  The  files  are  doubled 
either  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
neceffity  of  a narrow  ground,  or  to  re- 
fill: an  enemy  which  attacks  them  in 
flank;  but  if  the  ground  will  allow  it, 
Conveifion  is  much  preferable,  bcraufe 
after  converfion  the  battalion  is  in  its 
flrft  form,  and  oppofes  the  file  leaders, 
which  are  generally  the  bell:  men  to  the 
enemy  ; and  likewife,  becaufe  doubllng. 
the  files  in  a new,  or  not  well  difciplined 
regiment,  they  may  happen  to  fall  into 
'^diforder.  See  the  article  Doubling. 

EUONYMUS,  the  Spindle-tree,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  tetrandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  four  ovated,  plane,  and  patent 
petals,  longer  than  the  cup  ; the  fruit 
js  a fucculent,  coloured  capfule,  of  a 
quadragonal  figure,  formed  of  four 
valves,  terminating  in  four  points,  and 
forming  four  cells  : the  feeds  are  (ingle, 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  covered  with  a 
calyptra.  See  plate  XCIV.  fig.  5. 

The  fruit  of  thi's  plant  provokes  vomit- 
ing, is  a llomachic,  and  purges  by  ftooi : 
however,  it  is  dangerous,  and  (liould  be 
taken  cautioufly. 

E’V’ORA,  or  Ebora,  a city  of  Portugal, 
feventy  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lifbon.  It  is 
an  archbifliopric  and  univerfity,  and  is 
fituated  in  one  of  the  pleafanieft  and  moll: 
fruitful  countries  of  that  kingdom.  See 
the  article  Portugal, 

PUPATORIUM,  HEMP  agrimony,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  fyngenefia- poly- 
gamia  sequalis  clpfs  of  plants,  the  com- 
pound corolla  of  which  is  uniform  and 
tubiilpfe  ; the  hermaphrodite  flowers  are 
equal  ; the  partial  flower  is  infundibuli- 
form  5 the  i'ruit  is  hiked,  only  covered 


by  the  cup  s the  feeds  are  oblong,  and 
crowned  with  a plumofe  down. 

This  plant  is  hepatic  and  vulnerary; 
but  the  principal  ufe  of  it  is  in  cachexies 
catarrhs,  and  in  liippreflions  of  urine 
and  the  rnenfes  the  roi  t purges  juft  in 
manner  of  the  white  hellebore. 

EUPHEMIA,  a port-town  of  the  further 
Ca'abria,  in  Naples,  fifty  miles  north, 
t-aft  ot  Regiiio. 

EUPHEMISM,  in  rhetoric,  a 

figure  which  exprelTes  things  in  them- 
feives  difagreeable  and  (liocking,  in  terms 
implying  the  contiary  quality  ; thus, 
the  Pontus,  or  Black  Sea,  having  the 
epithet  .“ifevofj  i.  e.  inhofpitihle,  given 
it,  by  reafon  .of  the  lavage  cruelty  of 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  neighhouring 
countries,  this  name,  by  eupheiniim, 
was  changed  into  that  of  Euximis.  Thus 
O'vid  Trtji,  -kb-  iii.  el.  13. 

Dum  me  terrarum  pars  pcne  mviffms 
■ Ponli 

Euxinus  falfo  nosnine  diSus  Isabel, 

And  again,  in  Trift.  lib.  v.  el.  10. 
Siuem  tenet  Euxhii  mendax  cognomme 
litus. 

In  which  lignifications,  nobody  will  deny 
its  being  a fpecies  of  irony  : hut  every 
euphemifm  is  not  irony,  for  we  I’ome- 
times  ufe  improper  and  I'olt  terms  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  the  proper  and  hailh. 

EUPHONY,  Euy>Mwa,  in  grammar,  an 
eafinels,  fmoothnefs,  and  elegance' in 
pronunciation. 

' Euphony  is  properly  a figure,  whereby 
we  fupprefs  a letter  that  is  too  harfti,  and 
convert  it  into  a fmoother,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  rules  ; of  this  there  are 
abundance  of  examples,  in  all  lan- 
guages. 

EUPHORBIA,  in  botany  a genus  of  the 
polyandria-mondgynia  clafs  of  plants, 
comprehending  the  tithymalus  or  fpurge, 
the  euphorbium  properly  fo  called,  the 
tithymaloides,  and  the  efula  of  autlinrs. 
The  flower  confifts  of  four  or  live 
petals,  which  are  thick,  gibbous,  turbi- 
nated and  truncated : the  fruit  is  a 
roundilh  trilocular  capfule,  containing  a 
Angle  roundilh  feed. 

The  euphorbium  has  a flelliy  or  angular 
ftalk,  and  the  petals  in  fome  fpecies  are 
tiifid  5 the  tithymalus  has  leaves  on  the 
ftalk,  which  the  others  have  not ; and 
the  tithymaloides  has  the  calyx  gibbous 
on  the  under  fide.  See  the  article  Eu- 
phorbium, 6?c. 

EUPHORBIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a gum 

refia 
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refin  brought  lis  always  in  loofe  fmooth, 
and  gloffy  gold-coloured  drops  or 
granules.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  eu- 
phorbium  antiquorum  verum,  which 
grows  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  _ Its 
principal  ufe  is  externally  in  finapifms, 
and  plafters  applied  to  the  feet,  which 
are  intended  to  ftimulate,  but  not  ab- 
folutely  to  raife  blitters  : for  it  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Avifenna,  that  when  taken 
internally  in , large  doles,  it  has  been 
found  to  exulcerate  ,the  inteftines,  and 
bring  on  death  itfelf,  after  the  molt  ter- 
rible fymptoms. 

EUPHRASIA,  EYE-BRIGHT,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which 
confills  of  a lingle  ringent  petal;  the 
tube  is  of  the  length  of  the  cu  p ; the  upper 
lip  is  concave  and  emarginated  ; the 
lower  one  is  patent,  and  divided  into 
three  fegments  : the  fruit  is  an  oyato- 
oblong,  comprelfed  capfule,  forming  two 
cells : the  feetis  are  numerous,  very 
fniall,  and  of  a roundilli  figure. 

This  plant  is  an  ophthalmic  and  ce- 
phalic, and  good  for  a weak  memory. 

EUPHRATES,  the  fineft  river  in  Turky 
in  Alia,  has  two  fources,  northward 
of  the  city  of  Erzerum,  in  40°  north 
latitude.  Alter  , palling  through  Ar- 
menia, it  divides  Syria  from  Diarbeck  or 
Affyria,  runs  through  Eyraca  or  Chal- 
dea; and  uniting  with  the  Tygris,  it 
palTes  by  the  city  of  Balfora,  fiffy  miles 
below  which  it  fails  into  the  gulph  of 
Pei'lia. 

Eureux,  a city  of  Normandy- in  France, 
capital  of  a territory  of  the  fame  name, 
fiiiiated  25  miles  fomh  of  Rouen.  Eaft- 
long,  1°  la'.  North  lat.  49”  5'. 

EURIPUS,  a ftrait  between  the  illand  of 
Nfgropont,  and  the  continent  of  Greece, 
remarkable  for  its  irregular  tides. 

The  term  euripus  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a 
more  general  lenfe,  for  any  ftraits,  where 
the  water  is  much  agitated. 

EUROPE,  the  lead  of  the  four  grand 
divifions  of  the  earth,  is  fituated  be- 
tween 36°  and  71°  north  latitude;  and 
between  10°  degrees  weft  longitude,  and 
65“  eaft  longitude  ; being  about  3000 
miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
4500  miles  broad  from  eaft  to  weft. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  ocean  on 
the  north,  by  Alia  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
Meditenanean,  which  feparates  it  from 
Africa,  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  weft. 


Europe  is  commonly  fubdivided  irtt* 
three  grand  divifions,  north,  middle,  and 
fouth.  The  north  or  upper  divifion  com- 
prehends Ruffia  or  Mufcovy,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  the  illands 
of  Britain,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
thole  of  the  Baltic.  The  middle  divifion 
contains  Poland,  Gerniany,  and  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  the  Low  Countries,  or  Ne- 
therlands, and, France.  The  fouthern 
divifion  comprehends  Turky  in  Europe, 
the  antien.  Greece,  chiefly,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
illands  of  Scily,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  Ma- 
jorca, Minorca,  Ivica,  and  thofe  of  the 
Archipelago.  See  the  articles  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  &c. 

EURYTHMY,  in  architeflure,  paint- 
ing, and  fculpture,  is  a certain  majefty, 
elegance,  and  ealinefs,  appearing  in  the 
compolition  of  divers  members,  or  parts 
of  a body,  painting  or  fculpture,  and  re- 
fulting  from  the  fine  proportion  of  it. 
Vitruvius  ranks  the  eurythmia  among  the 
eflential  parts  of  architeilure  : he  de- 
Icribes  it  as  confifting  in  the  beauty  of  the 
conftruftion,  or  aflemblage  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  work,  which  renders  its  af- 
peft,  or  its  whole  appearance,  grateful  ; 
e.  gr.  when  the  height  cofrefponds  to  the 
breadth,  and  the  breadth  to  the  length, 
Evelyn,  in  his  account  of  architeflure, 
fays,  that  from  thefe  three  ideas,  or  de- 
ligns,  ’vi%.  orthography,  fcenograghy, 
and  profile,  it  is,  that  the  fame  .euryth- 
mia, majellic  and  beautiful  appearance 
of  'an  edifice  does  refult,  which  creates 
that  agreeable  harmony  between  the  fe- 
veral dimenfions,  2.  e.  between  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  each  room  in  a 
fabric,  fo  that  nothing  feems  difpfo- 
portional,  too  long  for  this,  or  too  broad 
for  thar,  but  correfponds  in  a juft  and  re- 
gular fymmetry  and  confent  of  all  the 
parts  with  the  vvhole, 

EXIST ATHIANS,  the  fame  with  the  ca- 
tholics of  Antioch,  in  the  IV th  century, 
fo  called  from  their  refilling  to  acknow- 
ledge any  other  bilhop  befide  St.  Eufta- 
thius,  who  was  depofed  by  the  Arlans. 

EUSTACE,  or  Eustatia,  one  of  the 
Caribbee-illands,  four  miles  weft  of  St, 
Chriftopher’s,  and  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch. 

EUSTYLE,  in  architeflure,  a fort  of 
building  in  which  the  pillars  are  placed 
at  the  moll  convenient  diftance  one  from 
another,  the  intercolumniations  being  juft 
two  diameters  and  a quarter  of  the  co- 

lumn. 
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^mn,  except  thofe  in  the  middle  of  the 
face,  before  and  behind,  which  are  three 
diameters  diftant. 

EUTYCHIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  here- 
tics in  the  Vth  century,  who  embraced 
the  errors  of  the  monk  Entyches,  main- 
taining that  there  was  only  one  nature  in 
Jqfus  Chrift.  The  divine  nature  ac-, 
cording  to  them,  had  fo  entirely  fwallow- 
ed  up  the  human,  that  the  latter  could 
not  he  diftinguithed  ; infomuch,  that  Je- 
. fits  Chrift  was  merely  God,  and  had 
, nothing  of  humanity  but  the  appear-; 

ance.  This  herefy  was  condemned  in  a 
- council  held  at  Conftantinople  in  448, 
which  fentence  was  confirmed  by  the  ge- 
, neral  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451. 
EtTXINE,  the  fame  with  the  Black-fea. 

See  the  article  Black-sEA. 

EWE,  the  englilh  name  of  a female  Iheep. 
See  the  article  Sheep. 

EWRY,  in  the  britilh  cuftoms,  an  office 
in  the  king’s  hott-lhold,  which  has  the 
. care  of  the  table-linen,  of  -laying  the 
cloth,  and  ferving  up  water,  in  filver 
ewers,  alter  dinner. 

EXACTION,  in  law,  a wrong  done  by 
an  officer,  or  a perfon  in  pretended  au- 
thority, in  taking  a reward  or  fee,  that 
is  not  allowed  by  law. 

A perfon  guilty  of  exadtion  may  be  fined 
. and  imprifoned.  It  is  often  confounded 
with  extortion.  See  Extortion. 
EXACTOR  REGIS,  is  fometmies  taken 
for  the  Iheriff,  though  more  generally  it 
denotes  any  perfon  that  colledts  the  pub- 
lic monies,  &c. 

EXACUM,  in  botany  a genus  of  the  te- 
trandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants  : the 
flower  is  inanopetalous,.  patent,  and  di- 
vided into  tour  fegments  at  the  limb  ; 
the  fruit  is  a bilocular  capfule,  marked 
with  two  deep  furrows,  opening  at  the 
top,  and  containing  numerous  feeds. 
EX.3ERESIS,  in  fiirgery,  the  operation  of 
extrafting  or  taking  away  fomething  that 
. is  hurtful  to  the  human  body. 
EXAGGERATION,  in  relhoric,  a kind 
of  hyperbole,  whereby  things  are  aug- 
mented or  amplified,  by  faying  nfore  than 
the  truth,  either  as  to  good  or  bad. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  exaggeration, 

. the  one  of  things,  the  other  of  words. 
The  firft  is  produced,  i.  By  a naultitude 
of  definitions.  2.  By  a multitude  of  ad- 
jpnfts,  3.  By  a detail  of  caufes  and  ef- 
fefts.  4.  By  an  enumeration  of  confe- 
quences.  5.  By  comparifons.  And,  6. 

1 By  the  contrail  of  epithets  and  rational 
inference. 


Exaggeration  By  words  is  effefled,  i,  By 
ufing  metaphors.  2.  By  hyperboles.  / 
By  fynonymous  terms.  4.  By  a collec' 
tion  of  fplendid  and  magnificent  expref, 
fions,  5.  By  perTphrafis.  6.  By  repe-' 
tition.  And,  laftly,  by  confirmation  with 
an  oath  ; as  for  example,  Fanetts,  mt- 
dms  fidhis,  gratias  tibi  agere  gcjlknt. 

See  Metaphor  and  Hyperbole. 

Exaggeration,  in  painting,  a method 
by  which  the  artift,  in  reprefenting  things, 
charges  them  too  much,  or  makes  them 
too  ftrong,  either  in  refpeS  of  the  delign 
or  the  colouring.  It  differs  from  carica- 
turing, in  that  the  latter  perverts  or  gives 
a turn  to  the  features  of  a face,  &c.  which 
they  had  not ; whereas  exaggeration  only 
heightens  or  improves  what  they  had. 

EXALTATION,  elevation,  in  a figurj. 
live  fiinfe,  is  applied  to  denote  the  inau- 
guration, coronation,  <sfc,  of  the  pope, 
See  the  articles  Inauguration,  S?r. 

Exaltation  of  ibe  crofs,  in  church- 
hiftory.  See  the  article  Cross. 

Exaltation,  in  aftrology,  is  a dignity 
which  a planet  acquires  in  certain  figns  or 
parts  of  the  zodiac,  which  dignity  is  fup- 
pofed  to  give  it  an  extraordinary  efficacy 
and  influence.  Thus  the  15°  of  cancer 
is  the  exaltation  of  jupiter,  according  to 
Albumazar  ; that  of  the  fun  is  the  lg°  of 
aries,  and  that  of  the  moon  is  in  taurus. 

Exaltation,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  an 
operation  by  which  a fubftance  has  its 
properties  changed  and  raifed  to  a higher 
degree  of  dignity  and  virtue. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  exaltation;  i, 
Maturation,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
railing  and  promoting  a thing  from  a 
crude  to  a mature  and  perfeil  ftate.  And, 
2.  Gradation. 

EXAMINATION,  an  exa6l  and  fcsipu- 
lous  difquifition  or  enquiry,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  truth  of  any  thing. 

Sf^ExAMitC-ATiON,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion to  repentance,  is  reduced  by  divines 
to  five  points:  i,  A returning  thanks  to 
God  for  his  benefits.  2.  A begging  of 
grace  and  light,  to  know  and  dittingullh 
our  fins.  3;  An  enquiry  into  all  our 
words,  thoughts,  and  aflions,  in  order 
to  learn  what  has  been  offenfive  to  God. 
4.  A begging  of  pardon,  and  conceiving 
a fincere  forrow  for  having  difpleafed 
him.  5.  Making  a firm  refolution  not 
to  offend  him  any  more  ; and  taking  the 
neceffary  precautions  to  preferve  ourfelves 
from  it. 

EXAMINERS,  in  chancery,  two  officers 
of  that  court,  who  examine,  upon  oath, 

witneffes 
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witnefles  prodifced  in  caufes  depending  Philo,  and  other  antient, writers,  for  the 
there,  by  either  the  complainant  or  de-  choragus,  or  he  who'fung  firft  in  the'an- 
fendant,  where  the  witnefles  live  in  Lon-  tient  chorus.  See  the  articles  Choragus 
don,  or  nearit.  Sometimes  parties  them-  and  Chorus. 

felves,  by  particular  order,  areexamin-  EXARTICULATION,  in  furgery.  See 
ed.  In  the 'country,  above  twenty  miles  the  article  Luxation. 
from  London,  on  the  parties  joining  in  EXAUCTORATION,  exauBar'atio,  in, 
commillion,  witnelTes  are  examined  by  roman  antiquity,  cuirefponded,  in  fome 


commilfioners,  being  ufually  counfellors 
or  attornies,  not  concerned  in  the  caufe. 
See  thearticle  Chancery. 

example,  in  rhetoric,  is  a way  of 
reafoning,  by  which  a particular  fa£l  is 
produced,  or  cleared  up,  by  another  that 
is  fimilar  to  it. 

EXANNUAL  ROLL,  that  wherein,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  way  of  exhibiting  fiieriffs 
accounts,  the  illeviable  fines  and  del’pe- 
rate  debts  were  tranfcribed. 

This  roll  was  yearly  read  over  to  the 
Aieriffs,  to  fee  what  might  be  gotten- 
therehv. 

EXANTHEMA,  among  phy- 

ficians,  denotes  any  kind  of  efflorefcence 
or  eruption,  as  the  mealies,  purple  fpots 
in  the  plague,  or  malignant  fevers,  &c. 

EXARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  of- 

ficer lent  by  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  in- 
to Italy,  in  quality  of  vicar,  or  rather 
'prsfeft,  to  defend  that  partof  Italy  which 
was  yet  under  their  obedience,  and  par- 
ticularly the  city  of  Ravenna,  againft  the 
Lombards.  The  exarch  refided  at  Ra- 
venna, which  place,  with  Rome,  was  ail 
that  was  left  to  the  emperors,  of  their 
italian  dominions.  The  firft  exarch  was 
under  Jtirtin  the  younger,  in  the  year 
567,  after  Belil'arius  and  Narfes  had 
driven  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy.  The 
laft  was  Eutychius,  defeated  by  Adol- 
phus king  of  the  Lombards,  in  752.  But 
Pepin,  king  of  France,  deprived  him  of 
the  exarchate,  and  -made  a gift  of  it  to 
the  pope,  ordering  his  chaplain  to  lay  the’ 
keys  of  all  the  towns  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome. 

Exarch  of  a diocefe  was  the  fame  wiih 
primate.  See  the  article  Primate. 

Exarch  alfo  denotes  an  officer  ftill  fuhfift- 
ingin  the  greek  church,  being  a kind  of 
vilitor,  or  one  deputed  by  the  patriarch 
into  provinces,  to  fee  whether  the  billiops 
do  their  duty,  and  whether  the  reft  of  the 
clergy  obferve  the  canons  of  the  church. 
There  is  another  officer  alfo  of  this  name 
under  the  patriarchs  of  the  greek  church, 
who  has  the  care  and  infpeflion  of  the 
patriarchal  monafteiies,  or  fuch  as  de- 
pend immediately  on  the  patriarch. 
EXARCHOS  is  a name  given  by  Homer, 


meafure,  to  our  keeping  Ibldiers  or  farlors 
in  halt- pay;  but  riift’ered  in  this,  that 
the  exaufforati  milites  were  deprived  of 
their  pay  and  arms,  without  being  abfo- 
lutely  difcharged.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  fignifies  a lull,  but  ignominious  dif- 
charge. 

EXC  ALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews, 
was  a particular  law,  whereby  a' widow, 
whom  her  hulband’s' brother  refilled  to 
marry,  had  a right  to  fumrtron  him  to  a 
court  of  juftice,  and,  upon  his  refufai, 
might  excalreat  him,  that  is,  pull  off 
one  of  his  Ihoes,  and  fpit  in  hts  face  ; 
both  of  them  aflions  of  great  igno- 
miny. 

EXC  AMBIATORS,  in  our  old  culloms, 
perfons  employed  in  exchanging  lands, 
much  the  lame  as  our  brokers  aiv  between 
merchants.  See  the  article  Broker. 

EXCELLENCY,  a title  antiently  given  to 
kings  and  emperors,  but  now  to  embaf- 
fadors,  and  other  perfons,  who  are  not 
qualified  for  that  of  higlmefs,  and  yet  are 
to  be  elevated  above  the  other  inferior 
dignities. 

In.England  and  France  the  title  is  now 
peculiar  to  embaffadors,  but  very  com- 
mon in  Germany  and  Italy.  Thofe  it 
was  firft  appropriated  to,  were  the  princes 
of  the  blood  of  the  feveral  royal  honl'es; 
but  they  quitted  it  for  that  of  highnefs,  up- 
on feveral  great  lords  afTiitning  excellen- 
cy. The  embaffadors  have  only  bore  it 
fince  the  year  1593,  when  the  pope  com- 
plimented the  duke  de  Nevers,  embafi'a- 
dor  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  excellency  ; and  though  it  was  on 
account  of  his  birth,  and  not  of  his 
characler,_  yet  the  embafiadors  of  all  na- 
tions have  ever  fince  ^claimed  the  fame 
appellation. 

The  embaffadors  of  Venice  have  only  had 
the  title  of  excellency  fince  the  year  1636, 
when  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  con- 
fented  to  allow  it  to  them.  The  court 
of  Rome  never  allows  that  title  to  any 
embaffador  who  is  a churchman,  as  judg- 
ing it  a fecular  title. 

The  embaffadors  of  France  at  Rome, 
.antiently  gave  the  title  of  excellency 
to  all  the  relatioiis  of  the  pope  then 

reigning,' 
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reigning,  and  to  feveral  otlier  noblemen  ; 
but  now  they  are  more  referred  in  that 
refpeil ; though  they  ftill  treat  all  the 
roman  princes  with  excellency  : on  the 
other  hand,  the  court  of  Rome  bellows 
the  fame  title  on  the  chancellor,  minifters, 
and  fecretaries  of  Hate,  and  prefidents  of 
the  fovereign  courts  of  France,  the  prefi- 
dents of  the  councils  in  Spain,  and  the 
chancellor  of  Poland,  if  they  are  not  ec- 
clefiaftics. 

EXCENTRIC,  in  geometry,  a term  ap- 
plied to  circles  and  Ipheres  which  have 
not  the  fame  center,  and  confequently 
are  not  parallel ; in  oppofition  to  con- 
centric, where  they  are  parallel,  having 
one  common  center. 

Excentric  circle,  in  the  ptolemaic  fy- 
ftem,  the  very  .orbit  of  the  planet  itfelf, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  to  defcribe  about 
the  earth.  It  was  alfo  called  the  defe- 
rent. See  the  article  Deferent. 

Excentric  circle,  in  the  new  adronomy, 
a circle  defcribed  from  the  center  of  the 
orbit  of  the  planet,  with  half  the  axis  as 
a radius. 

Excentric  equation,  in  the  old  allrono- 
my,  is  an  angle  made  by  a line  drawn 
from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  another 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  excenti  ic  to 
the  body  or  place  of  any  planet,  the  fame 
with  the  proilaphaer.efis  ; and  is  equal  to 
the  difference  (accounted  in  an  arch  of 
the  ecliptic)  between  the  fun’s  or  planet’s 
real  and  apparent  place. 

Excentric  place  of  a planet,  is  the  very 
point  of  the  orbit,  where  the  circle  of  in- 
clination coming  from  the  place  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit,  falls  thereon  with 
right  angles. 

dnojnalj  tic  Excentric.  See  the  ar^ 
tide  Anomaly. 

EXCENTRICITY,  in  the  old  aftronomy, 
is  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  the  orbit 
of  a planet  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  laturn,  jupi- 
ter,  mars,  venus,  and  mercury,  have 
fuch  an  excentricity,  becaufe  they  appear 
to  us  of  different  magnitudes  at  diffeient 
times,  which  could  only  proceed  from 
hence  that  their  orbits  being  excentric  to 
the  earth,  in  fome  parts  thereof  they  are 
nearer  us,  and  in  others  more  remote. 
Butfome  difpute  has  been  made  about  the 
excentricities  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Ma- 
ny people  maintain  that  the  fun  and  moon 
appear  fometimes  larger,  and  fometimes 
lefs  ; not  that  they  are  nearer  us  at  one 
time  than  at  anbther,^  but  becaufe  they 
*re  viewed  through  diffeient  columns  of 
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air,  which  producing  a difference  in  tli» 
-refraaion  of  their,  light,  may  occafion 
thofe  different  appearances.  Others  again 
take  the  excentricities  of  the  fun  and 
moon  to  be  fufficiently  proved,  both  from 
eclipfes,  from  the  moon’s  greater  a.ndlefs 
parallax  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  ze- 
nith, and  from  the  fun’s  being  obferved 
to  continue  longer  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere. 

Excentricity,  in  the  new  aftronomj',  is 
the  diftance  of  the  center  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  from  the  center  of  the  fun,  that  is 
the  diftance  between  the  center  of  the  el! 
lipfis  and  the  focus  thereof. 

It  is  alfo -called  fimple  or  fingle  excen- 
tricity. 

fo  find  Excentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  the  place  of  the  apji  les.  Take 
an  obfervation  of  mars  when  he  is  in  op- 
pofition with  the  fun,  and  then,  if  mars 
be  in  M (plate  XCIV.  fig,  3.)  the  fun 
in  S,  and  the  earth  in  T,  they  will  be 
all  in  the  fame  right  line  MTS.  When 
mars,  after  687  days,  returns  again  to 
the  fame  point  M,  and  the.  earth  not 
reaching  the  fame  till  after  730^  days, 
in  which  time  (he  completes  two  revo- 
lutions  in  her  orbit,  is  found  in  the  point 
A,  obfeive  the  place  of  the  fun  feen  from 
the  earth  by  the  right  line  A S,  and  the 
place  of  mars  feen  by  the  right  line  AM. 
We  have,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  fun's 
place  in  E,  at  the  time  of  the  fecond  ob. 
fervatian,  and  his  place  in  F,  at  the  time 
of  the  firft  obfervatioDi  the  angle  E S F 
given,  to  which  the  angle  M S A.  is 
equal.  And  by  knowing  the  place  of  the 
fun  and  mars  in  the  fecond  obfervation, 
we  Jiave  the  diftance  of  mars  from  the 
fun,  or  the  angle  M AS.  In  the  fame 
manner  may  be  found  the  angle  MSB, 
and  BS  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun  in  decimal  parts  of  M S,  when 
mars  returns  a fecond  time  to  M,  and 
likewife  the  angle  M S C,  and  the  right 
line  S C,  when  mars  returns  a third  time 
to  M.  Wherefore  fince  the  focus  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  is  in  S,  and  A,  B,  andC 
are  points  in  that  orbit,  the  line  of  the 
apfides  will  be  determined,  the  orbit  will 
be  defcribed,  and  confequently  the  excen- 
tricity will  be  known.  The  excentricity 
of  all  the  primary  planets,  and  ihe.po- 
(ition  of  the  line  of  apfides  may  be  found 
in  the  fame  manner,  if  three  heliocen- 
tric places  of  the  planet,  together  v/ith 
its  true  diftance  from  the  fun  are  known. 
But  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  we  fuppok 
■that  the  planet^  in  the  fame  point  of  its 

ci'bit, 
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orbit,  bas  the-fame  diftance  from  the  fiin, 
flvhich  we  may  eafily  I'uppofe  on  account 
of  the  flownefs  of' the  motion  of  the 

aphelia.  ' , . . 

The  excentricities  of  the  fevcral  orbits  qf 
the  planets  are  as  follow  ; fuppofmg 
the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun, 
,3000  ecju^l  parts ; 

The  excentricity  of  mer- 
cury’s orbit  is  about  80  • 


Venus’s 
The  earth’s 
Mars’s 


17  of  fuch 
141  parts. 


'Jupiter’s  ®jO 

Saturn’s 

The  excentricity  of  the  moon’s  orbit  is 
about  3,3  of  the  femi  diameter  of  the 
earth,  and  now  and  then  it  grows  greater 
and  now  and  then  it  diminifties..  It  is 
greateft  when  the  line  of  the  apfides  is  co- 
incident with  the  fyzygia,  or  is  in  the  line 
which  joins  the  centers  of  the  fun  and 
earth.  And  the  excentricity  is  leaft  when 
the  line  of  the  apfides  cuts  the  other  at 

■ right  angles.  The  difference  between  the 
greateft  and  leaft  excentricity  is  fo  confi- 
derable,  that  it  exceeds  the  half  of  the 
leaft  excentricity. 

double  Excentricity,  is  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  two  foci  in  the  ellipfis,  which 
. is  equal  to  twice  the  (ingle  excentricity. 

EXCEPTION,  in  law,  denotes  a (top  or 
(lay  to  an  aftion,  and  is  either  dilatory 
or  peremptory,  in  proceedings  at  coni- 
inon  law : but  in  chancery  it  is  what  the 
plaintiff  alledges  againft  thefufficiency  of 
an  anfwer,  &c. 

An  exception  is  no  more  than  the  denial 
of  what  is  taken  to  be  good  by  the  other 
party,  either  in  point  of  law,  or  plead- 
ing. The  council  in  a caule  are  to  take 
all  their  exceptions  to  the  record  at  one 
time,  and  before  the  court  has  deliver- 
ed any  opinion  of  it. 

Exception  to  e^'idence,  is  wliere  a de- 
murrer is  offered  in  any  civil  caiife,  for 
theinfufficiency  ofthe  evidence  given,  and 
the  court  does  not  agree  to  it;  in  fuch 
cafe,  the  court,  upon  requeft,  is  to  feal 
a bill  of  exceptions  to  the  evidence,  which 
may  be  heard  on  a writ  of  error.  A 
plaintiff  or  defendant  may  alfo  alledge 
any  exception  to  the  judge’s  opinion, 
praying  the  fame  to  be  allowed  ; and  if 
the  judge  refufes  it,  then  the  party  con- 
cerned is  to  write  it  dowm,  and,  when 
(igned  by  council,  require  the  judge  to 
feal  the  fame,  to  be  heard  afterwards. 

Exceptions  in  deeds  and  msritings,  is  the 
fating  a particular  thine  out  of  a general 
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one  granted  by  deed,  as  a room,  fliopj 
or  cellar  out  of  a houfe  ; a field,  or  tim- 
ber trees,  out  of  land,  &c. 

Exceptions  of  this  kind  muft  be  fomething 
ferviceable,  and  if  they  crofs  ibe  grant, 
or  are  repugnant  thereto,  they  are  void 
of  courfe.  Yet  there. may  be  a kind  of 
exception,  or  faving^out  of  an  exception, 
fo  as  to  make  a thing  as  if  never  except- 
ed ; as  where  a leafe  is  made  of  a reflory, 
excepting  the  parfonage-honie,  faving  to 
the  leffee  a chamber,  this  (hall  pafs  by 
the  leafe.  . . . 

EPCEPTIVE,  fomething  that  contains 
exceptions;  fuch  are  exceptive  propofi- 
tions.  See  the  article  PRqposiTiON. 

EXCESS,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  Is 
the  difference  between  any,fwo  unequal 
numbers  or  quantities,  or  that  which'is 
left  after  the  leffer  is  taken  from  or  out, of 
the  greater.  See  Subtraction. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a general  fenfe,  aeon, 
tracl,  or  agreement,  whereby  one  thing 
is  given  or  exchanged  for  another.  See 
, the  article  BartePiINg. 

Exchange,  in  commerce,  implies  the  trade 
of  money,  carried  on  between  one  place 
and  another,  by  means  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. See  the  article  Bill. 

The  original  traffic  of  mankind  becoming 
troubleforae,  necefflty  led'  them  to  the  in-. 
. ventipn  of  feme  more  eafy  manner  of  con- 
tinuing their  commerce,  for  which  end 
money  was  thought  the  moft  commodi- 
ous medium,  and  confequently'this  was, 
many  ages  fince,  adopted  to  carry  on 
their  trade  ; and  ftill,  for  a greater  con- 
venience of  foreign  trade,  they  not  only 
made  coins  of  the  moft  valuable  metals,  . 
but  by  degrees,  fell  into  an  improvement 
even  of  this,  and  fubftnuted  remittances 
and  exchange,  by  bills,  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence and  rilque  which  the  portage  of 
money  from  one  kingdom  to  another  oc- 
cafioned. 

But  as  commerce  varied,  fo  did  exchange 
too,  though  long  ago  they  were  general- 
ly reduced  in  Europe  into  four,  •u/z, 
cambio  co’mmuru.,  cambio  real,  cambicr 
ficco,  and  cambio  ficlitio. 

Cambio  comrnune,  in  England,  was  that 
which  was  conftituted,  by  / the  feveral 
kings,  who,  having  received  monies  ire 
. England,  would  remit  the  like  fum  by 
exchange,  tobepaidin  another  kingdom, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  different 
coins  current  in  thefe  countries.  Cambio 
real  was  when  monies  were  paid  to  the 
. exchanger,  and  bills  were  drawn  without 
naming  the  fpecies,-  but  according  to  the 
7 H value 
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value  of  the  feveral  coins ; and  was  Yio 
more  than  the  payment  of  money  in  Eng- 
land, with  a provil'o  to  be  paid  the  juft 
Value  in  fpecie,  in  another  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  price  agreed  on  between 
the  exchanger  and  deliverer,  to  allow  or 
pay  for  the  exchange  of  the  money  and 
the  lofs  of  time.  Cambio  ficco,  or  dry 
exchange,  is  when  a merchant  has  occa- 
fion  for  500 1.  for  a certain  time,  and 
would  pay  intereft  for  it ; but  the  lender, 
teing  deCrous  to  take  more  than  the  tta- 
tute  allows,  and  yet  willing  to  avoid  its 
penalty,  offers  the  500  I.  by  exchange  for 
Cadiz,  to  which  the  merchant  agrees  ; 
but  having  no  correfpondent  there,  the 
lender  defires  him  to  draw  his  bill  on  the 
faid  place,  payable  at  double  or  triple 
ufance,  by  any  feigned  perfon,  as  the  ex- 
change lhall  then  govern,  with  which  the 
merchant  complies  ; and  on  receipt  of 
the  bill,  the  banker  pays  the  money  and 
remits  the  bill  to  fome  friend  at  Cadiz, 
which  with  the  exchange  and  intereft, 
the  merchant  is  to  pay  his  creditor : thefe 
expences  formerly  were  very  conliderable. 
Cambio  fiftitio  is  when  a merchant  hath 
occafion  for  goods,  but  cannot  fpare  mo - 
nejTfor  their  payment  j and  the  owner  of 
them,  to  fecure  his  advantage,  and  avoid 
the  penalty  of  the  law,-  a61s  as  the  ufurer 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  obliges  the  buyer 
to  defray  the  expences  of  re- exchange, 

©■f. 

The  juft  and  true  exchange  for  monies, 
that  is  at  this  day  ufed  both  in  England 
and  other  countries,  by  hills,  is  far  pro- 
^ari,  or  value  for  value.  Thus  the  englilh 
exchange  is  grounded  on  the  weight 
and  finenefs  of  our  own  money,  and  the 
weight  and  finenefs  of  thofe  of  each  other 
country,  according  to  their  feveral  ftand- 
ards,  and  proportionable  to  their  valua- 
tions, which  being  truly  and  juftly  made, 
afeertains  and  reduces  the  price  of  ex- 
change for  a fum  certain  for  the  exchange 
of  monies  to  any  country  whatever.  As 
money  is  the  common  meafure  of  things 
between  man  and  man  within  the  realm, 
fo  is  exchange  between  merchant  and 
meicliant  both  within  and  without  the 
realm  j the  which  is  properly  made  by 
bills,  when  money  is  delivered  fimply 
here;  in  England,  and  bills  received  for 
- the  repayment  of  the  fame  in  fome  other 
country,  either  within  or  without  the 
fealrn,  at  a'-'price  certain,  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  merchant  and  the  deliverer  ; for 
y peculiar  or 
fpecie,  where- 
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on  outland  exchanges  can  he  grounded  • 
therefore,  all  foreign  coins  are  called 
imaginary. 

As  the  monies  and  fpecies  of  almoft  eve- 
ry nation  differ  not  only  in  their  current 
prices,  but  allb  in  their  intrinfic  value 
there  is  a juft  and  certain  par  eftablilhed 
between  them,  according  to  the  real  and 
effeftive  worth  of  each  fpecies,  without 
any  regard  to  their  currency  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  coined  ; and  the  par 
is,  by  fome  authors,  fuppofed  to  be  of 
two  Ibrts,  <z>!Z.  the  one  of  real  monies, 
the  other  of  .exchanges,  or  imaginary 
fpecies,  though  both  Teem  to  he  the  fame 
thing,  as  having  a neceffary  dependance 
on  each  other.  See  the  article  Par. 

The  relative  abundance  and  fcarcity  of- 
fpecie  in  different  countries,  form  what  is 
called  the  courfe  of  exchange.  This 
fcarcity  or  plenty,  from  whence  refults 
the  mutability  of  the  courfe  of  exchange, 
is  not  the  real,  but  a rehative  fcarcity  or 
plenty  5 for  example,  when  France  has 
greater  occafion  for  funds  in  Hilland, 
than  the  Dutch  of  having  funds  in  France, 
fpecie  is  faid  to  be  common  in  France, 
and  fcarce  in  Holland  ; and  •vice ‘ver/a. 
See  BallaNCE  of  trade. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  fcarcity  or  plenty 
of  fpecie,  werauftknow,  for  example,  that 
if  there  are  more  bills  from  Holland  than 
there  are  from  France,  then  (pecie  is  fcarce 
in  France,  and  common  in  H-  Hand : 
it  then  becomes  neceffary  that  the  ex- 
change ftioiild  rife,  and  the  Dutch  give 
,more  for  fpecie  of  the  fame  value  .n 
France,  than  the  French  for  that  of  an 
equivalent  value  in  Holland.  When  mo- 
ney of  the  fame  ftandard  and  weight  in 
France,  yields  money  of  the  fame  ftindard 
and  weight  in  Holland,  iris  faid  that  the 
exchange  is  at  par.  In  the  aflual  ftate  of 
fpecie,  which  was  in  1744.,  the  par  was. 
nearly  at  54  grofs  to  the  French  crown  of 
three  livres.  When  the  exchange  is 
above  54  grofs,  the  French  fay  it  is  high  j 
when  beneath,  they  lay  it  is  low. 

In  order  to  know  the  lofs  and  gain  of  a 
ftate  in  a particular  fituation  of  exchange, 
it  muft  be  confidered  as  debtor  and  credi- 
tor, as  buyer  and  feller.  When  the  ex- 
change is  below  par,  it  lofes  as  debtor, 
and  gains  as  creditor;  it  lofes  as  buyer, 
and  grains  as  feller.  It  is  obvious  it  lofes 
as  debtor.  Suppofe,  for  example,  France 
owes  Holland  a certain  number  of  gros, 
the  greater  number  of  gros  there  are  in  a 
crown,  the  more  crowns  Ihe  has  to  pay. 
On  the  contrary,  if  France  is  creditor  Tor 
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a certain  number  ofgros,  the  lefs  number 
of  gros  there  are  in  a crown,  the  more 
crowns  the  will  receive.  The  Ifate  lo/'es 
alfo  as  a buyer  ; for  there  mult  be  the 
fame  number  of  ^'os  to  buy  the  fame 
quantity  of  merchandiCe  ; and  while  the 
exchange  is  low,  every  french  crown  is 
worth  fewer  gros  I for  the  fame  realon, 
the  Hate  gains  as  feller:  you  feil  yourmer- 
chandife  in  Holland  for  a certain  number 
of  gros:  you  receive  then  more  french 
crowns,  when  for  every  fifty  gros  you 
receive  a crown,  then  you  would  do  if 
you  received  the  fame  crown  for  every 
54.  The  contrary  to  this  takes  place  in 
the  other  ftate.  If  the  Dutch  are  indebt- 
ed a certain  number  of  crowns  to  France, 
they  will  gain  ; if  they  are  owing  to 
them,  they  will  lofe ; if  they  fell,  they 
lofe;  if  they  buy,  they  gain. 

Again,  when  the  exchange  between 
France  and  Holland  is  below  par  ; for 
example,  if  it  Ihould  be  at  50  inftead  of 
54,  it  fhould  follow,  that  France,  on 
fending  bills  of  exchange  to  Holland  for 
54,000,  could  buy  merchandifes  only  to 
the  value  of  50,000;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Dutch  fending  the  value 
of  50,000  to  France,  might  buy  50,000 
crowns,  which  makes  a difference  of 
that  is,  a lofs  of  more  than  -i ; fo  that  F ranee 
would  be  obliged  to  fend  to  Holland  y 
more  in  fpecie  or  merchandife,  than  fhe 
would  do  was  the  exchange  at  par  ; and 
as  the  mil'chief  muftconfequently  increafe, 
becaufe  a debt  of  this  kind  would  bring 
the  exchange  ftill  lower,  France  would 
in  the  end  be  ruined. 

It  feems,  we  fay,  as  if  this  fhould  cer- 
tainly follow ; and  yet  it  does  not,  be- 
caufe dates  confequently  lean  towards  a 
ballance,  in  order  to  preferve  their  inde- 
pendency. Thus  they  borrow  only  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and 
meafure  tlieir  buying  by  what  they  fell  ; 
and  taking  the  example  from  what  has 
been  laid,  if  the  exchange  happens  to  fall 
in  France  from  54  to  50,  theDutch,  who 
buy  merchandifes  in  France  to  the  value 
of  a thoul'and  crowns,  for  which  they 
ufed  to  pay  54,000  gros,  would  now 
only  pay  50,000,  if  the  French  would 
confent  to  it.  But  the  merchandife  of 
France  will  rife  infenfibly,  and  the  profit 
will  be  lhared  between  the  French  and 
the  Dutch ; for  when  a merchant  can 
gain,  he  eafily  fliares  his  profit  : there 
then  arifes  a communication  of  profit  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Dutsh, 
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In  the  fame  manner,  the  French  who 
bought,  merchandifes  of  Holland  fof 
54,000  gros,  and  who,  when  the  ex- 
change was  at  54,  paid  for  them  lobO 
crowns,  will  be  obliged  to  add  yA  more 
in  french  crowns,  to  buy  the  fame  mer- 
chartdifes.  But  the  ireiich  merchant,  be- 
ing fenfible  of  the  lofs  he  lufiers,  will  fake 
Up  lefs  of  the  merchandife  of  Holland  s 
the  french  and  the  dutch  merchant  will 
then  be  both  lofers,  the  ftate  will  infen- 
fibly  fall  into  a ballance,  and  the  lower- 
ing of  the  exchange  will  not  he  attended 
with  thefe  inconveniencies  we  had  reafott 
to  fear. 

A merchant  may  lend  his  ftock  into  a 
foreign  country,  when  the  exchange  is 
below  par,  without  injuring  his  fortune, 
becaufe  when  it  returns,  he  1 eCovers  what 
he  had  loft ; but  a prince,  who  fends 
only  fpecie  into  a foreign  country,  which 
can  never  return,  is  always  a lofer. 
When  the  merchants  have  great  dealings 
in  any  country,  the  exchange  there  infal- 
libly rifes.  This  proceeds  from  theic 
entering  into  many  engagements,  buying 
great  quantities  of  merchandifes,  and 
drawing  upon  foreign  countries  to  pajf 
for  them. 

A prince  may  amafs  great  wealth  in  his 
dominions,  and  yet  fpecie  may  be  really 
fcarce,  and  relatively  common  : for  in- 
ftance,  a' ftate  is  indebted  for  many  mer- 
chandifes to  a foreign  country,  the  ex- 
change will  be  lew, though  fpecie  be  Icarce. 
The  exchange  of  all  places  conftantly 
tends  to  a certain  proportion,  and  that  ill 
the  very  nature  of  things.  If  the  courfe  of 
exchatige  from  Ireland  to  England  is 
below  par,  that  of  Ireland  to  Holland 
will  be  ftill  lower ; that  is,  in  a com- 
pound ratio  of  that  of  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  of  England  to  Holland  s 
for  a dutch  merchant,  who  can  have  his 
fpecie  indireftly  from  Ireland,  by  the  way 
of  England,  will  not  dioofe  to  pay  dearer, 
by  having  it  the  direft  way. 

This,  we  fay,  ought  naturally  to  be  the 
cafe  ; but,  however,  it  is  not  exaftly  fo  ; 
there  are  always  circumftances  which 
vary  thefe  things;  and  the  different'profit 
of  drawing  by  one  place,  or  of  drawing 
by  another,  conftitutes  the  particular  art 
and  dexterity  of  the  foreign  bankers.  See 
the  article  Banker. 

This  is  what  in  a gi eat  meafure  confti- 
tutes what  is  called  arbitration  in  ex- 
changes, which  is  defined  to  be  a truck, 
which  two  bankers  pautually  make  of 
S H » 
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tfceir  bills  upon  different  parts,  at  a con- 
ditional price,  and  cotiri'e  of  exchange. 
This  is  the  moll  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  ' 
mod  delicate  branch  of  exchange  to  be 
thorciighly  informed  of. 

I.  Before  any  one  applies  himfelf  to  the 
ftudyiof  this  fubjefl,  it  is  necelfary  that 
he  fliould  be  well  Ikilled  in  the  pra£lical 
operations,  in  regard  to  the  reducing  of 
the  ftciiing  money  of  England  into  the 
foreign  monies  of  exchange  and  of  ac- 
count of  all  places  throughout  Europe, 
acording  to  the  direft  courfes  of  ex- 
change eftablifhed  for  thefe  purpofes,  and 
‘vice^erfa, 

, a.  That  he  fhould  be  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  converting  Iteiiing  money 
into  the  monies  of  exchange  and  of 
account  of  all  other  places  of  commerce, 
wherewith  England  has  no  direfl  efta- 
blifhed cour  les  ot  exchange,  hut  is  under 
the  neceffity  of  making  ule.  of  the  inter- 
mediate ex-hanges  of  other  places  ; to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  the  agios,  and 
the  manner  of  conveiting  their  bank, 
monies  into  current,  and  the  reverfe. 
See  the  article  Agio. 

3.  The  manner  of  calculating  all  the 
foreign  monies  of  Europe  into  thofe  of 
every  other  diftinfl  country,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  direft  or  intermediate  ex- 
change, which  makes  a much  greater 
variety  of  cafes  than  thofe  who  are  not 
.acquainted  with  this  extenfive  fubjeflcan 
imagine. 

4.  It,  is  neceftary  alfo  to  know  the  in- 
trinfic, value, of  foreign  ifibnies,  accord- 
ing to  the  ,moft  accurate  afl'ays  which 
have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  ; and 
this  the  reader  will  find  done  to  his  hand 
under  the  article  coin.  See  Coin. 

j.  Laftiy,  it  is  requifite  to  uuderftand 
the  general  natural  caufes  of  the  rife 
and  lall  of  the  courfes  of  exchange  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  or  between  one 
trading  city  and  another  in  the  fame  na- 
tion ; which  depends,  upon  the  ballance 
of  trade  being  either  in  favour  of,  or 
againft  a nation  or  trading  city. 

Another  method  of  coufidering  the  arbi- 
tration of  exchanges,  is  founded  upon 
comparing  the  various  occalional  prices 
of  exchange  between  nation  and  nation, 
in  oriler  to  difcover  at  all  times,  whether 
certain  courfes  continue  in  an  equality  Of 
proportion,  or  how  far'they  deviate  there- 
from ; bv  which  means  the  advantage  to 
be  made  by,  fiich  a comparlibn  of  ex- 
changes' may  be  exaflly  afcertained,  for 


the  government  of  the  merchant  or  re. 
mitter,  to  take  his  meafures  accordingly, 
and  not  to  let  the  advahtagebus  occafion 

.,  elcape  his  cognizance.  And  this  inuft 
npceHarily  prove  the  cafe,  provided  a per- 
fon  is  not  accompllflied  in  this  branch  of 
the  exchanges  ; and  here  it  will  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  in  a comparifon  or  com- 
bination  of  the  courfes  of  exchange  of 
feveral  places  together,  it  is  rare  that 
they  happen  to  ebb  and  flow  in  an  exafl 
equality  of  proportion  ; the  reafon  whete- 
of  rnuft  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  con- 
fiders,  that  the  ballance  of  trade  differs  Be- 
tween different  nations  j which  being  the 
cafe,  the  judgment  of  the  exchange-rie- 
gotiator  confifts  in  vigilantly  obferving, 
from  a due  comparifon  of  the  courfes, 
where  the  greateft  inequality  of  proper- 
tion  lies ; for  there  lies  the  greateft^rofit 
to  be  made,  by  drawing  and  remitting  to 
certain  places  preferably  to  others. 

But  the  greateft  profit  to  be  made  this  way, 
does'not  always  happen  to  arife  from  a 
comparifon  of  thefe  courfes  oniy,  where 
the  general  currency  of  a trader’s  btifinefs 
lies  : on  tire  contrary,  from  the  nature  and 
circtimflances  of  the  trade  of  fuch  coun- 
tries, the  rife  and  fall  of  the  courfes  may 
generally  continue  in  fuch  an  equality  of 
proportion,  as  only  occafionally,  or  fel- 
dom,  to  admit  of  any  extra  profit  by  the 
exchange.  When  the  exchange  is  lower 
than  the  fpecie  of  a country,  a profit  may 
be  made  by  fending  it  abroad  ; when  it 
is  higher  than  the  fpecie,  there  is  a profit 
in  caullng  it  to  return  : but  there  is  a cafe 
in  which  profit  may  be  made  by  fending 
the  fpecie  out  of  the  kingdom,  when  the 
exchange  is  at  par  ; that  is,  by  fending 
it  into  a foreign  country,  to'  be  coined 
over  again.  When  it  returns,  an  ad- 
vantage may  be  made  of  it,  whether  it 
be  circulated  in  the  country,  or  paid  for 
foreign  bills. 

Exchange  fignifias  alfo  a place  in  mod 
confiderable  trading  cities,  wherein  the 
merchants,  negociants,  agents,  bankers, 
brokers,  interpreters,  and  other  perlons 
concerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  certain 
days,  and  at  certain’  times  thereof,  to 
, confer  and  treat  together  of  matters  re- 
lating to  exchanges,  remittances,  pay- 
ments, adventures,  aflurauces,  freiglit- 
menta,  and  other  mercantile  negocia- 
tions,  both  by  (ea  and  land. 

Thele  affemblies  are  held  vvith  fo  much 
exaftnel's,  that  the  abfence  of  a merchant, 
makes  him  fulpecled  of  drawing  to 
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1 failure  of  bankruptcy,  as  not  being 
able  to  ftand  the  change. 

The  moft  conliderabie  exchanges  in  Eu- 
rope, are  thdfe  of  Amfterdam,  and  that 
of  London,  called  the  royal-exchange. 
See  the  ariicle  RoyaL-exchange. 

Exchange,  in  law,  fignifies  a mutual 
grant  of  lands  or  tenements,  the  one  in 
exchange  for  the  other.  ' 

This  word,  in  our  law,  is  peculiarly  ufed 
for  that  compenfation  which  the  war- 
rantor mull  make  to  the  warrantee,  value, 
for  value,  in  cafe  the  land  warranted  be 
taken,  or  recovered  from  the  warrantee. 
Exchanges  are  made  of  lands  in  fee,  tail, 
or  for  term  qf  life,  &c.  where  a perfon 
is'feifed  of  pertain  lands  or  tenements, 
and  another  is  feifed  of  other  lands,  &c, 
thofe  two  perfons  may  exchange  their 
lahiW,  fo  that  each  of  them  (hall  have 
the  other’s  lands  fo  exchanged.  But  in 
this  excfiange  the  eftates  granted  muft  be 
equal ; for  (liould  one  have  an  eftate  in 
fee  in  his  land,  and  the  other  an  eftate  in 
the  other  land  only  for  term  of  life,  or  in 
tail,  fuch  exchange  is  void,  on  account 
of  the  unequality  ; though,  if  the  eftates 
are  equal,  as  eftate  in  fee  for  another  in 
fee,  tail  for  tail,’  &c.  the  exchange  will 
be  good,  if  the  landsbe  not  of  equal  value. 

EXCHANGERS,  are  fuch  as  return  mo- 
ney by  bills  of" exchange.  Sea  the  articles 
Btr-L  and  Exchange. 

EXCHEQUER,  in  thebritifhjurifprudence, 
an  antient  court  of  record,  in  which  all 
catifescorrcerniug  the  revenues  and  rights 
of  the  crown  are  heard  and  determined, 
and  where  the  crown- revenues  are  received. 
It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that 
covered  the  table  of  the  court,  which  was 
party-coloured  or  chequered. 

This  court  is  laid  to  have  been  erefted 
by  William  the  conqueror,  its  model  be- 
ing taken  from  a like  court  eftablilhed 
in  Normandy  long  before  that  time.  An- 
tiently  its  authority  was  lb  great,  that  it 
was  held  in  the  king’s  palace,  and  the 
afls  therenl  were  not  be  examined  or 
controlled  in  any  other  of  the  king’s 
courts;  but,  at  prefent,  it  is  the  laft  of 
the  four  courts  at  Weftaiinfter. 

In  the  exchequer,  fome  reckon  feven 
courts,  >viz,  thole  of  pleas,  accounts, 
receipts,  exchequer-chamber,  (which  is 
an  aft'embly  of  all  the  judges  on  dif- 
ficult matters  in  law)  errors  in  the  ex- 
chequer, errors  in  the  king’s  bench, 
and,  laftly,  the  court  of  equity  iii  the  ex- 
, chequer. 


But  the  exchequer,  for  difpatch  of  bnfi- 
nefs,  is  generally  divided  into  two  parts; 
one  of  which  is  chiefly  converfant  in  the 
judicial  hearing  and  deciding  of  all  caufes 
relating  to  tlie  king’s  coffers,  formerly 
termed  the  exchequer  of  accounts  ; the 
other  is  called  the  receipt  of  the  exche- 
quer, as  being  principally  employed  in  re- 
ceiving and  payment  of  money. 

Officers  of  the  receipt  may  take  one  penny 
in  the  pound,  as  their  tee  for  fums  ilTued 
out;  and  they  are  obliged,,  without  de- 
lay, to  receive  the  money  brought  thi- 
ther; and  the  money  received  is  to  be 
put  in  chefts  under  three  different  locks 
and  keys,  kept  by  three  leveral  officers. 
All  flieriffs,  bailiffs,  Sfr.  are  to  account 
in  the  exchequer  ; and  in  the  lower  part, 
termed  the  receipt,  the  debtors  of -the 
king,  and  perfons  in  debt  to  them,  the 
king’s  tenants,  and  the  officers  and  ini- 
nifters  of  the  court,  are  privileged  ro  fue 
one  another,  or  any  ftranger,  and  to  be 
fued  in  the  like  aftions  as  are  brought  ia 
the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  common- 
pleas. 

The  judicial  part  of  the  exchequer,  is  a 
court  both  of  law  and  equity.  The  court 
of  law  is  held  in  the  office  of  pleas,  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  of  common  law, 
before  the  barons  : in  this  court,  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  debtor  or  account- 
ant to  the  king  ; and  the  leading  procels 
is  either  a writ  of  lubpoena,  or  quo  minu.', 
which  laft  goes  into  Wales,  where  no 
procefs  out  of  our  courts  of  law  ought  to 
run,  except  a capias  utlagatum.  - 
The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  ex- 
cheqner-chariiber  before  the  treafurer, 
chancellor,  and  barons  ; but,  generally, 
before  the  barons  only  ; the  lord  chief 
baron  being  the  chief  judge  to  hear  and 
determine  all  caufes.  The  proceedings 
in  this  part  of  the  exchequer,  are  by 
englifh  bill  and  anfwer,  according  to  the 
praflice  of  the  court  of  chancery  ; with 
this  difference,  that  the  plaintiff  here  muft 
likewife  fet  forth  that  he  is  a debtor  to  the 
king,  whether'  he  be  fo  or  not.  It  is  ia 
this  court  of  equity  that  the  clergy  exhi- 
bit bills  for  the  recovery  of  their  tythes. 
Here  too  the  attorney-general  ex- 
hibits bills  for  any  matters  concerning 
the  crown  ; and  a bill  may  be  exhibited 
againft  the  king’s  attorney  by  any  per- 
fon aggrieved  in  any  caiife  profecuted 
againft  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  be 
relieved  therein  : in  which  cafe,  the  plain- 
tiff is  to  attend  on  the  attorney-general 

with 
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with  a copy  of  ihe  bill,  and  procure  him 
to  give  in  an  anfwer  thereto  ; in  the 
making  of  which  he  may  call  in  any  per- 
fon  interefted  in  the  caufe,  or  any  officer, 
or  others,  to  inttruft  him,  that  the  king 
be  not  prejudiced  thereby,  and  his  anfwer 
is  to  be  put  in  without  oatli. 

But  befides  the  bufmefs  relating  to  deb- 
tors, farmers,  receivers,  accountants,  fe’c. 
all  penal  punifhments,  intrufion,  and  for- 
feitures upon  popular  ailions,  are  mat- 
ters likewife  cognizable  by  this  court ; 
where  there  alfo  fits  a puifne  baron,  who 
adminillers  the  oaths  to  high  fheriffs,  bai- 
L'ffs,  auditors,  receivers,  colleflors,  con- 
trollers, furveyors  and  fearchers  of  all  the 
cu Horns,  &c.  See  the  articles  Baron, 
Chancellor.,  Sfr. 

'Xhe  exchequer  in  Scotland,  has  the  fame 
privileges  and  jurifdiflion  as  that  of  Eng- 
land; and  all  matters  competent  to  the 
one,  are  likewife  competent  to  the 
other. 

Slack  book  of  ihe  Exchequer,  a book 
containing  a defcription  of  the  court  of 
England  in  iiyy,  and  its  officers,  with 
their  ranks,  wages,  privileges,  perquifites, 
(Sc.  alfo  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  both 
in  money  and  cattle. 

EXCIPIENT,  in  pharmacy,  denotes  the 
ingredient,  which,  in  compound  medi- 
cines, receives  all  the  reft  ; as  the  con- 
ferve  in  elefluarics,  the  fyrup  in  bolufes, 
Sfr. 

EXCISE,  a certain  duty  or  impoft  charged 
upon  liquors,  as  beer,  ale,  cyder,  ^c. 
malt,  and  feveral  other  commodities, 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

The  excife  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
branches  of  the  king’s  revenue.  It  was 
formerly  farmed  out,  hut  is  now  manag- 
ed for  the  king  by  conimiffioners  in  both 
kingdoms,  who  receive  the  whole  pro- 
du£t  of  the  excife,  and  pay  it  into  the 
exchequer.  Thefe  commiffioners  are  nine 
in  number  in  England,  and  four  in  Scot- 
land. The  former  have  a (alary  of  loool, 
a year,  the  latter,  500  1.  They  are  oblig- 
ed by  oath  to  take  no  fee  or  reward  but 
from  the  king  himfelF;  and  from  thence 
them  lies  an  appeal  to  fiveuther  commif- 
fioner.s,  called  commiffioners  of  appeals. 
The  duty  of  excife  was  firft  granted  to 
king  Charles  II.  by  aiSI  of  parliament  in 
the  year  ifi6o,  during  the  life  of  that 
monarch,  i.  It  was  15  d , /ler barrel  upon 
every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6 s.  the 
barrel,  and  3 d.  per  baiiel  for  every  bar- 
itl  of  6 s.  or  under,  biewcd  for  retail  | 
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I yd.  for  every  hogffiead  of  cyder 
perry  fold  by  retail,  1 d.  for  every  gallop 
of  ftrong  water,  aqua  vitse,  (Sc.  ^ 
new  excife  was  granted  for  ever  by  the 
fifth  money  aft  of  Will,  and  Mary,  be- 
ing for  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above 
6 s.  the  barrel,  9 d.  and  for  every  barrel 
of  6 s.  or  under,  3 d.  for  every  hoglhead 
of  cyder'  or  perry, _ 1 s.  per  hogfliead. 
In  this  excife,  the  price  of  the  liquor  is  to 
be  reckoned  exclufive  of  the  duly.  3.  An 
excife  was  granted  of  6 d,  a bulhel  on 
malt  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  which 
by  fnbfequent  ftatutes  has  been  continued 
yearly  ever  fince.  But  fuch  malt  as  (hall 
be  made  for  exportation,  and  be  fo  en- 
tered and  kept  (eparate  from  other  malt, 
is  exempted  from  the  payment  of  this 
duty.  4.  Another  new  excife  upon 
home-made  liquors  was  granted  in  queen 
Anne’s  reign  ; being  an  additional  ex- 
cife upon  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  brew- 
ed for  fale  above  6 s.  the  barrel,  3 d.  ex- 
clufive of  the  duties ; and  for  every  bar- 
rel at  6 s.  or  under,  i d.  for  every  hog- 
fliead of  cyder  or  perry,  5 d.  for  every 
gallon  of  ftrong  waters  or  aqua  vite,  i d. 
This  excife  was  not  laid  upon  any  fuch 
liquors  imported.  5.  An  excife  on  can- 
dles was  firftgranted  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  continued  for  ever,  being  a 
duty  of  4 d.  a pound  on  wax  and  a half- 
penny the  pound  on  tallow-candles,  made 
in  Great  Britain  for  fale  or  not  for  fale  j 
but  makers  for  their  own  ufe  may  com- 
pound  for  i s.  a head  for  every  perfon  in 
their  family.  An  additional  excife  on 
. candles  was  afterwards  granted,  being 
the  fame  with  the  former  in  every  refpedl, 
6.  An  excife  upon  hides  and  (kins  tan- 
ned in  Britain,  firft  granted  in  queen 
Anne’s  reign,  was  an  excife  of  feventeen 
different  kinds,  upon  fo  many  different 
kinds  of  hides  and  Ikins  particularly 
named,  and  upon  all  others  not  named, 
l\\.  per  cent,  ad  ^oahrem.  An  additi- 
onal excife  was  afterwards  granted,  be- 
ing an  additional  duty  of  dilferent  kinds, 
upon  fo  many  different  forts  of  hides  and 
fkins  particularly  named,  and  on  all  others 
not  named,  I5  I.  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

. 7.  An  excife  on  home-made  vellum  and 
parchment,  firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft, 
being  1 s. per  dozen  on  vellum,  and  6d. 
the  dozen  on  parchment.  And  after- 
wards an  additional  excife  on  velhtiti, 
(Sc.  was  granted, being  an  additional  duty 
of  z s.  the  dozen  on  vellum,  and  I s.  the 
dozen  on  parchment.  8.  An  excife  on 
hops  of  home  growth  was  firft  granted 
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in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  being  i d.  per 
pound.  9.  An  excife  on  paper,  palte- 
boaids,  milled  boards,  and  fcale-boards, 
was  fii'ft  g''=>nted  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  being  a duty  of  eleven  different 
kinds  on  fo  many  different  forts  of  paper 
particularly  named,  made  in  Great  Bri- 
tain i on  pafte-boards,  &c.  3 s.  the  hun- 
dred weight,  and  on  all  forts  of  paper  not 
named,  n 1.  per  cent,  on  the  value.  An 
additional  duty  on  paper,  &c.  was  grant- 
ed of  eleven  different  kinds,  &c.  on  pafte- 
board,  l s.  6 d.  the  hundred  weight,  and 
on  all  forts  of  paper  not  named,  6 1.  per 
cent,  on  the  value  ; and  on  painted  paper 
for  hangings, a halfpenny  the  yard  fquare. 
10.  An  excife  of  I d,  per  pound  on  foap 
made  in  Great  Britain,  was  granted  by 
the  fame  aft ; to  which  an  additional  ex- 
cife has  been  added  of  a halfpenny  per 
pound.  II.  An  excife  upon  printed 
flks,  callicoes,  linens  and  fluffs  made 
in  Great  Britain,  and  printed,  painted, 
ftained  or  dyed  here,  was  firll  granted  in 
queen  Anne’s  reign,  being  a duty  of  3 d. 
on  filks  and  callicoes,  and  1 1 d.  on  linen 
and  (luffs  the  yard  fquare,  excepting  filk- 
handkerchiefs,  linens  and  fuftains  dyed 
of  one  colour,  and  fluffs  made  of  viioollen, 
or  the  greatefl  part  in  value  of  woollen. 
And  an  additional  excife  was  granted  of 
6d.  the  yard  of  half-yard  broad  filks  ; 
I d.  die  yard  fquare  of  filk  handkerchiefs; 
3d.  the  yard  fquare  of  callicoes,  and  ijd. 
the  vard  fquare  of  linens  and  fluffs,  ex- 
cepting, as  before,  callicoes,  fife,  dyed  of 
one  colour,  and  woollen  fluffs,  iz.  An 
excife  on  (larch  was  firll  granted  for  i d. 
the  pound  ; and  afterwards  an  additional 
excife  of  id,  the  pound.  13.  The  ex- 
cife on  gilt  and  filver  wire  made  in  Great 
Britain,  is  8 d.  the  ounce  on  gilt  wire, 
and  6 d,  the  ounce  on  filver  wire. 

If  any  brewers  do  not  make  true  entries 
of  their  liquors  brewed,  once  a week  at 
the  excife  office,  they  forfeit  10  1.  but  this 
is  fvibjeft  to  mitigation,  fo  as  not  to  be 
iefs  than  double  the  duty  ; and  the  re- 
tailers of  beer  and  ale  and  ftrong  waters, 
neglefling  to  make  their  entries  once  a 
month  of  what  liquors  they  retail,  are 
liable  to  40  s.  penalty.  In  cafe  any  brewer 
erefts  or  alters  any  back,  copper,  cooler, 
^c,  or  keeps  a private  ftore-houfe,  or  if 
any  malfter  keeps  any  private  vefTel  for 
fteeping'  barley,  without  giving  proper 
notice  to  the  officers  of  excife,  f uch  brewer 
or  malfter  forfeit  50  1.  and  where  they 
bribe  a gauger,  it  is  10  1.  The  officers 
of  excife  may  go  on  board  fiiips,  and 


fearch  for  any  excifeable  liquors,  as  offi- 
cers of  the  cufloms  do,  and  feize  commo- 
dities forfeited,  ©'c.  and  complaints  mads 
at  the  chief  office  of  excife,  are  to  be  heard 
by  three  or  more  commiflioners  ; but  two 
juftices  of  the  peace  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine, in  (eizures  out  of  the  limits -of 
the  excife  office  in  London. 
EXCLAMATION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
that  expreffes  the  violent  and  fuddea 
breaking  out,  and  vehemence  of  any  paf- 
fion.  Such  is  that  in  the  fecond  book  of 
Milton’s  Paradife  Loll. 

O unexpefted  (Iroke,  worfe  than  of  death! 
Mull  I thus  leave  thee,  Paradife  ? Thus 
leave 

Thee,  native  foil ; thefe  happy  walks  and 
(hades, 

Fit  haunt  of  gods ! 

Other  figures  are  the  language  of  forae 
particular  palfion,  but  this  expreffes  them 
all.  It  is  the  voice  of  nature,  when  file 
is  in  concern  and  tranfport. 
EXCLUSION,  or  B;V/ jf Exclusion,  a 
bill  propofed  about  the  clofe  of  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  II.  for  excluding  the 
duke  of  York,  the  king’s  brother,  from 
the  throne,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
papill,  ^ 

Exclusion,  in  mathematics,  is  a method 
of  coming  at  the  foliirion  of  numerical 
problems,  by  previoufly  throwing  out  of 
our  confideration  fiich  numbens  as  are  of 
no  ufe  in  foiving'the  queflion.  Mr.  Fre- 
nicle  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  Ouvia- 
ges  de  Mathematique,  &c. 
EXCLUSIVE  is  fometimes  ufed  adjec- 
tively,  thus.  A patent  carries  njoith  it  an 
exclitfi've  privilege-,  and  fometimes  ad- 
verbially, as;  he  fent  him  all  the  nuenbers 
from  n”  14.5  to  n°  747  exclufive-,  that  is, 
all  between  thefe  two  numbers,  which 
thetnfelves  were  excepted. 

Exclusive  propositions,  in  logic,  are 
thole  where  the  predicate  fo  agrees  with 
its  fubjeft,  as  to  exclude  every  other. 
Thus,  virtue  alone  conjlitutes  7iobility,  is 
an  exclufive  propolition. 
EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclefialli- 
cal  penalty  or  cenfure  whereby  fuch  per- 
fons  as  are  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime 
. or  offence,  are  feparated  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  all 
fpiritual  advantages. 

Excommunication  among  the  Jews;  ac- 
cording to  Elias,  a German  rabbin,  was 
diflinguiflied  into  three  kinds,  i.  Niddui, 
which  was  a reparation  of  but  a few  days, 
z.  Cherem,  a feparalion  attended  wiih 
execration  and  malediftion.  And,  3. 

Sltam- 
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Shammathn,  which  was  the  laft  and 
.greater  excommunication.  But  Selden 
lays,  that  niddui  and  lhammatha  are  the 
jame  thing,  and  therefore 'that  there  were 
but  twokindsof excommunication  among 
the  Jews,  <vix,  the  greater  and  the  lefler. 
Tliey  made  aJlb  another  d\llin£tion  in  ex- 
communication,  into  total  or  univerfal, 
by  which  a man  was  excommunicated 
with  regard  to  all  men  ; and  partial,  by 
which  a man  was  excommunicated  in  one 
city,  and  with  regard  to  certain  perfons, 
and  not  others. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  not  only  the  judges 
bad  the  power  of  excommunicating,  but 
that  each  particular  perfon  in  converfa- 
tion  might  excommunicate  another,  and 
himfelf  likewife  i and  this  excommuni- 
cation, if  well  grounded,  was  of  force  : 
Bay,  if  a man  dreamed  that  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  himfelf  or  by  another, 
he  was  confidered  as  an  excommunicated 
perfon,  becaufe  this  dream  was  fuppofed 
to  be  fent  from-God. 

As  to  the  effefts  of  the  jewifh  excommu- 
BFcation,  the  lelTer  excluded  the  excom- 
municated perfon  from  the  fociety  of 
men  ; that  is,  he  was  not  to.  come  nearer 
them  tiian  four  cubits,  neither  he,  his 
wife,  children,  or  doineftics,  according  to 
Buxtorf.  The  grearer  abfolytely  fequef- 
tered  the  perfon  from  the  converfation  of 
ethers  ; and  foraelimes  he  was  (liut  up 
in  a fmalf  chamber  or  prifon,  where  he 
lived  alone.  Baronins  and  Beza  pre- 
tend, that  the  greater  excommunication 
excluded  men  from  the  ufe  of  ficred 

■ things.  Selden,  on  the  contrary,  afnrms, 
that  they  were  allowed  to  be  prefent  in 

-the  temple,  and  partake. of  the  public 
worfhip.  Buxtorf,  who  is  of  the  fame 
opinion,  adds,'  that  whereas  others  came 
into  the  tempb  at  the  right  hand,  and 

■ went  out  at  the  left,  the  excommunicated 
were  obliged  both  to  go  in  and  out  at  the 
left. 

Excommunication  among  the  modern 
jews,  is  attended  with  the’ moft  terrible 
confequences.  The  excommunicated  per- 
fon is  refufed  all  human  adiftance:  if 
there  be  a corpfe  in  his  houfe,  or  a child 
to  be  ciremneifed,  none  mult  help  him. 
He  is  curled  by  the  book  of  the  law,  by 
the  cui'fe  of  Jolhua  againd  Jericho,  by 
that  of  Elillia  againfl  the  children,  by 
heaven  and  earth,  and  God  is  befought 
that  a whirlwind  may  dafh  him  to  pieces. 
He  is  pelted  with  ftones  if  he  appear  in 
the  (treets  ; and  if  he  obtains  abfohition, 
it  is  upon  the  moft  mortifying  condi- 
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tions;  for  he  is  publicly  tied  (0  a poft 
and  whipped,  after  which  he  lays  him- 
felf  down  at  the  door  of  the  fyn'agogue' 
and  all  thofe  who  go  out,  pafs  over  him’. 
This  was  the  very  cafe  of  the  famous' 
jew  Acofta.  See  B.-vyle  in  the  article 
Acofta. 

In  the  antient  chriftlan  church,  the  power 
of  excommunication,  as  well  as  other 
afls  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  dilfin- 
guiflied  it  into  the  greater  and  leffer. 
The  leffer  excommunication  fimply  called 
cufopiFftnc,  reparation  or  fufpenlioh,  con- 
fided in  excluding  men  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  eucharift,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful.  But  they  were  not  ex- 
pelled the  church  ; for  they  had  the  pri. 
vilege  of  being  prefent  at  the  reading  of 
the  feriptures,  the  fermons,  and  the  pray- 
ers  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents. 
This  excommunication  vvas  inflifled  for 
leffer  crimes,  fuch  as  neglefling  to  attend 
the  fervice  of  the  church,  mifbehaviourin 
it,  and  the  like. 

The  greater  excommunication,  called 
mtvTcXnf  total  fep,iration  and 

anathema,  confitted  in  an  abfelute  and 
intire  exclufion  from  the  church  and  the 
participation  of  all  its  rites.  When  any 
perfon  was  thus  excommunicated,  notice 
were  given  of  it  by  circular  letters  to  the 
moft  eminent  churches  all  over  the  world, 
that  they  might  all  confirm  this  aft  of 
dilcipline,  by  refufing  to  admit.the delin- 
quent to  their  communion.  The  con- 
fequences of  this  latter  excommunication 
were  very  terrible.  The  excommunicated 
perfon  was  avoided  in  civil  commerce  and 
outward  converfation.  No  one  was  to 
receive  him  into  his  houle,  nor  eat  at  the 
, fame  table  with  him;  and  when  dead, 
he  was  denied  the  folemn  rites  of  burial. 
,It  has  been  a queftion,  whether  the  an- 
tient church  ufed  to  add  execration  to 
her  cenlures.  Grotius  thinks  this  was 
done,  though  very  feldom,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  Julian  the  apoftate,  for  whofe  deftriic- 
tion  the  antient  chriftians  abfolutely  pray- 
ed to  God.  St.  Chryfoftom  was  utterly 
againft  this'praflice,  affirming  that  we 
ought  not  to  pray  againft  the  finner,  but 
againft  his  opinions  or  aflions. 

The  romlffi  pontifical  takes  notice  of 
three  kinds  of  excommunication,  i.  The 
minor,  incurred  by  thofe  who  have  any 
correfpondeDce  with  an  excommunicated 
perfon.  2.  The  major,  which  falls  upon 
thofe  who  difobey  the  commands  oi  the 
holy  fee,  or  refufe  to  fubmit  to  certain 

points 
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points  of  difcipline  ; in  confeqnence  of 
Which  they  are  excluded  from  the  church 
militant  and  triumphanr,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  devil  and  his  angels.  3.  Ana- 
thema, which  is  properly  that  pronounced 
by  the  pope  againft  heretical  princes  and 
countries.  In  former  ages,  thefe  papal 
fulminations  were  molt  terrible  things  ; 
but  at  prelent,  they  are  formidable  to 
none  blit  a few  petty  dates  of  Italy.  See 
Anathema  and  Fulmination. 
Excommunication  in  the  greek  cliurcb, 
cuts  the  offender  off  from  all  communion 
wilh  the  31S  fathers  of  the  fit  ft  council 
of  Nice,  and  with  the  faints  ; configns 
him  over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  Ju- 
das ; and  condemns,  his  body  to  remain 
after  death  as  hard  as  a flint  or  piece  of 
fteel,  unlefs  he  humbles,  himfejf  and 
makes  attonemeht  for  liis  fins  by  a fincere 
repentance.  The  form  abounds  vvlth 
dreadful  imprecations ; and  the  Greeks 
alTert,  that  if  a perfon  dies  excommuni- 
cated, the  devil  enters  into  the  lifelefs 
corpfe;  and  therefore  in  order  to  prevent 
it,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  cut  his 
body  in  pieces,  and  boil  tliem  in  wine. 
It  is  a cuftoin  for  the  patriarch  of  Jerufa- 
lem  annually  to  excommunicate  the  pope 
and  the  chhrch  of  Rome ; on  which  occa- 
fion,  together  with  a great  deal  of  idle 
ceremony, he  drives  a nail  into  the  ground 
with  a hammer,  as  a maik  of  maledic- 
tion. 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  the 
church  ofFmgland,  antiently  ran  thus  t 
“ By  the  authority  of  God  the  father 
almighty,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
of  Mary  the  blelfed  mother  of  God,  we 
excommunicate,  anathematize,  and  fe- 
quelter  from  the  pale  of  holy  mother- 
church,”  &c.  The  caufes  of  excommu- 
nication with  us,  are  contempt  of  tlie 
bilhop’s  court,  herefy,  negleff  of  public 
worfliipand  the  facraments,  incontinency, 
adultery,  fimony,  Sfc.  It  is  publiflied  in 
the  church,  and  if  the  offender  does  not 
fubmit  in  forty  days,  the  civil  magilirate 
interpoles,  and  the  excommunicated  per- 
fon is  imprifoned  till  he  fiihmits  and  ob- 
tains ahfolution.  Excommunication  dif- 
ables a perfon  from  doing  aifj^udicial 
aft,  as  filing  in  an  aftion  at  lavv,”  being  a 
witnefs,  &c.  See  Excommunicato 

CAPIENDO,  &c. 

Excommunication,  among  the  pagans, 
excluded  tlie  perfon  from  the  facrifices 
and  the  temples,  and  delivered  him. oyer 
to  the  furies,  which  was  called  exfecrarc 
and  diris  devavere.  When  NIarcus 
■ Voi.  II. 


Craflus  fet  out  on  his  expedition  agaln'r 
the  Parthians,  Atteiiis,  tribune  of  thS 
people,  not  being  able  to  prevent  him, 
ran  to  the.  gate  of  the  city  ihrough  which 
the  general  was  to  pafs,  and  fetting  a 
chaffing-difii  in  the  middle  of  the  way 
vvith  fire  in  it,  when  Craflus  drew  near, 
he  threw  fome  perfumes  into  the  cliaf- 
fing-diih,  and  pronounced  cuffes  againft 
Craflus  with  great  exclamation,  and  thus 
excommunicated  himi 
EXCOMMllNIdATO  capiendo,  a writ 
iflued  from  the  chancery  upon  thebiflibp’s 
certifying  an  exdorrimhnication.  This 
writ  is  direfted  (o  the  llierifF  to  take  the 
body  of  the  perfon  excommunicated,  and 
imprifon  him  until  he  has  made  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  church  fou.  the  contempt  oh 
wrong  done.  See  Excommunication. 
In  the  certificate  of  an  excommunication, 
the  caufe  is  to  be  particularly  exprefled, 
that  ihe  judges  may  fee  whether  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court  has  cognizance  of  the 
caufe  ; and  if  the  ordinary  excommuni- 
cate a perfon  for  a thing  of  which  he  hath 
no  cognizance,  the  party  may  bring  an 
aftion  againft  him,  and  in  fome  cafes 
may  be  delivered  by  habeas  corpus,  or  by 
prohibition. 

Excommunicato  deliberando,  a writ 
direfted  to  a flierifffor  tlie  delivery  of  an 
excommunicated  perfon, upon  the  bifliop’s 
certifying  to  the  king,  that  he  hath  con- 
formed to  the  ecclefiafticai  jurifdiftion. 

Excommunicato  recipiendo,  a writ 
where  excommunicated  perfons  being 
committed  to  prifdn,  and  afterwards  ille- 
gally delivered,  are  commanded  to  here- 
taken  and  imprifoned  again. 

EXCORIATION,  in  medicine  and  fur* 
gepy,  the  galling  or  rtibbitig  off  of  the 
cuticle,  el'pecially  of  the  parts  between 
the  thighs,  and  about  the  anus, 
in  adults,  it  is  occafioned  by  riding,  much 
walking,  or  other  vehement  exercile,  and 
may  be  cured  by  vulnerary  applications. 
In  children,  there  is  often  an  excoriation 
not  only  of  the  parts  near  the  pudenda, 
chiefly  of  the  groin  and  ferotum,  but  likfA 
wife  in  the  wrinkles  of  the  neck,  under 
the  arms,  and  in  other  plnces ; proceed- 
ing from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine  and 
fweat,  and  occafiohing  itching  pains, 
crying,  watching,  and  reftieffnefs. 

.To  remedy  this,  the  parts  affefted  may 
be  walhed  often,  with  warm  water,  and 
fprinkled  wilh  drying  powders, as  chalk, 
hartfhorn,  but  efpecially  tutty,  lapis  cala- 
mlnaris,  and  cerufs,  which  may  be  tied 
loofely  in  a rag,  and  the  powder  fliook 
7 I out 
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out  on  tlie  diforHered  places.  If  tlie  parts 
tend  to  a real  ulceration,  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  a little  fugar  of  lead  to  the  pow- 
der, or  to  anoint  the  place  with  ungiient. 
alb.  camphor.  Likewife  a little  white 
vitri'.d,  diflblved  in  fpring- water,  and 
daubed  upon  the  part,  will  dry' and  heal 
it  very  powerfully. 

E.XCORTICA.TION,the  fame  with  bark- 
ing of  trees.  See  the  article  Barking, 
EXCREMENT,  whatever  is  difcharged 
out  of  the  body  of  animals  after  digellion, 
or  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  aliment,  mixed 
with  the  bile,  faliva,  and  other  fluids. 
Urine  and  die  faeces  are  the  grofs  excre- 
ments that  are  difcharged  out  of  the  blad- 
der or  belly.  Other  excrements  are  the 
various  humours  that  are  fecreted  from 
the  blood  through  the  various  ftrainers 
in  the  body,  and  which  ferve  for  feveral 
iifes,  fuch  as  the  faliva,  fweat,  bile,  the 
pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  the  feraen,  nails, 
the  hair,  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals. 
The  ejeflion  of  excrements  Is  an  evacu- 
tion  by  urine,  ftool,  fpittle,  &c.  Unlefs 
the  excretions  are  regular,  health  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  therefore,  if  they  are 
too  plentiful,  defeftive,  or  fuppreffed, 
they  will  occafion  various  diforders: 
hence,  if  a perfon  be  coftive,  it  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  fome  difeafe.  As 
a man  generally  takes  more  aliment  than 
is  neceflary  to  generate  blood  gnd  ferum, 
and  the  common  excretions  are  not  fufli- 
cient  to  carry  off  fuperfluous  humours, 
extraordinary  ones  fometimes  happen,  at 
ftated  times  i as  the  piles,  haemorrhages, 
£fc.  See  more  upon  this  under  the  ar- 
ticles Dise.ase  and  Excretion, 
EXCRESCENCE,  in  furgery,  denotes 
every  preternatural  tumour  which  arifes 
upon  the  Ikin,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
wart  or  tubercle.  If  they  are  born  with 
a perfon,  as  they  frequently  are,  they  are 
called  mzHji mateni,  or  marks  from  the 
■ mother  ; but  if  the  tumour  is  large,  fo  as 
to  depend  from  the  Ikin  like  a fielhy 
mafs,  it  is  then  called  a farcoma. 
Excrefcences  arife  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  but  more  efpecially  the  head,  face, 
eye -brows,  neck,  breaft,  abdomen,  anus, 
legs,  and  arms.  Their  fize  and  figure 
are  various ; with  regard  to  their  colour, 
fome  refemble  that  of  the  Ikin,  others  are 
, inclined  to  black  or  red  j and,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  figure,  they  refemble  Itraw- 
berries,  mulberries,  grapes,  figs,  pears, 
mice,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  general  treatment  of  them, 
they  may  be  removed  either  by  ligature. 


the'knife,  or  a£l:u."d  and  potential  catr.' 
teries,  according  as  the  patient’s  habit 
of  body  and  other  Circumftances  may  re. 
quire.  However,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  if  thefe  excrefcences  have  a very  large 

root,  if  there  are  large  arteries  or  veins 

near  the  root,  or  if  it  be  firmly  joined  to 
the  bone,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  furgeon 
lliould  remove  them  with  great  caution- 
er, in  cafes  of  great  danger,  wholly  ne- 
glefl  them.  When  thefe  tumours  He 
near  large  blood-veffels,  it  is  proper  to 
have  ftyptics,  bandages,  and  often  adlual 
cauteries  in  readinefs  to  ftop  the  htemor- 
j'hage,  efpecially  if  they  are  removed  by 
abfeiffion. 

EXCRETION,  or  Secretion,  in  medi- 
cine, a feparation  of  fome  fluid,  mixed 
with  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  glands. 
Excretions,  by  which  we  mean  tliofe  that 
evacuate  fuperfluous  and  heterogeneous 
humours,  purify  the  mafs  of  blood  t the 
humourswhich  are  generated  in  the  blood 
are  excreted  by  the  glands,  and  are  re- 
placed by  a fufficient  quantity  of  aliment. 
This,  in  adults,  keeps  the  body  of  an 
equal  weight,  and  confequently  preferves 
life  and  health : therefore  the  fecretions 
ought  neither  to  be  difturbed  or  dimi- 
nidied,  fuppreffed  or  increafed  : the  ex- 
traordinary excretions,  fuch  as  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  and  haemorrhages  of  the  nofe, 
alfo  large  fweats,  loofenefs,  running  at 
the  nofe,  coughs,  catarrhs,  plentiful  fpit- 
ting,  all  promote  health  ; and  if  thefe  are 
defeflive  or  fuppreffed,  dangerous  dif- 
eafes  may  arife : wherefore  it  is  highly 
hazardous  to  fupprefs  fecretions  of  this 
kind.  See  the  article  Excrement. 

EXCRETORY,  in  anatomy,  a terin  a- 
plied  to  certain  little  diifls  orvelfels,  def- 
tined  for  the  reception  of  a fluid,  fecreted 
in  certain  glandules,  and  other  vifcera, 
for  the  excretion  of  it  in  the  appropriated 
places.  ' See  the  preceding  article. 

All  the  glands  are  ufually  furnillied  with 
an  excretory  duft.  See  Gland. 

EXCURSION,  in  aftronomy,  is  ufed  in  a 
fynonymous  fenfe  yvith  elongation.  See 
the  article  Elongation. 

Circles  o/Ej(cursion,  See  the  preceding 
article. . 

EXCUTIA  Ftntriculi,  the  ftomach  brulh, 
a name  given,  by  modern  furgeons,  to 
' an  inftrument  made  of  fofc  bridles,  form- 
ed into  a bundle,  and  fixed  upon  a flex- 
ible brafs  wire,  for  cleanfing  theithroaf, 
or  even  the  ftomach.  The  ftomach  bnilh 
is  compofed  of  foft  hair  faftened  toge- 
ther into  a bundle  by  a twilled  brafs  or 
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fteel  wii  e,  and  the  handle  or  Rem  of  it  is 
invefted  witli  filk.  ‘ This  has  been  great- 
ly recommended,  by  fome,  to  remove 
foreign  bodies  out  of  the  fauces  and  cEfo- 
phagus ; and,  to  fcower  the  iforaach. 
The  method  of  ufing  it  is  this:  The  pa- 
tient is  firft  to  drink  a fmall  draught  of 
warm  water,  then  the  brufh  is  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  oefophagus,  and  gently 
protruded  down  into  the  ftomach,  by 
twitting  round  and  round  its  handle, 
and,  when  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  to  be 
drawn  up  and  down  many  times,  like 
the  fucker  in  a fyringe,  and  at  length 
wholly  extrafted.  The  advantages  laid 
to  arife  from  this,  are  very  great,  fuch 
as  the  prolonging  life  to  a great  age,  and 
the  like  i but  few  people  have  been  will- 
ing to  try  the  efiefts  of  fo  difagreeable 
and  troublefome  an  operation.  Wede- 
liu3  and  Teichmeir  have  written  ex- 
prefs  treatifes  on  this  inftcument,  and  one 
of  them  has  attempted  to  prove  it  no  new 
contrivance,  but  a thing  very  early  known, 
defcribed,  and  ufed  in  phytic. 
EXECRATION,  execratio,  in  antiquity, 
a kind  of  punifhment,  confiding  of  dire- 
ful cirfes  and  marks  of  infamy : fnch 
was  that  ufed  againft  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  by  the  Athenians,  A general 
affembly  of  the  people  being  called,  they 
made  a decree,  that  all  the  ftatues  and 
images  of  that  king,  and  of  all  his  an- 
ceftors,  lliould  be  demoliflied,  and  their 
very  names  razed  5.  that  all  the  feftivals, 
facred  rites,  priefts,  and  whatever  elfe 
had  been  inftituted  in  honour  of  him, 
lliould  be  prophaned ; that  the  very 
places  where  there  had  been  any  monu- 
ment or  infcription  to  his  honour,  fhould 
be  deteftable ; that  nothing  Ihould  be 
fet  up  or  dedicated  in  them,  which  could 
be  done  in  clean  places  ; and,  laftly,  that 
the  priefts,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for 
the  athenian  people,  allies,  armies,  and 
fleets,  lljould  as  many  times  deleft  and 
execrate  Philip,  his  children,  kingdom, 
land  and  fea  forces,  and  the  whole  race 
and  name  of  the  Macedonians. 

At  the  taking  and  demoliiliing  a city,  it 
was  frequent  to  pronounce  dreadful  curfes 
and  execrations  upon  whoever.lliould  en- 
deavour to  rebuild  it  5 which  fome  ima- 
■ gine  was  the  reafon  that  Troy  could  ne- 
ver be  railed  out  of  its  allies,  though  fe- 
veral  perfons  attempted  it,  being  devoted 
to  eternal  and  irreparable  ruin  by  Aga- 
memnon. We  find  Jolliua  at  the  de- 
Itruftion  of  Jericho,  fix  an  imprecation 
upon  the  perlbn  who  llioiild  endeavour  to 


rebuild  it,  which  was  accompHlhed  ia 
Kiel  the  Bethelite,  many  ages  after, 
EXECUTION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  afl 
of  accompiiftiing,  finilhing,  or  atchiev- 
ing  any  thing  to  be  done. 

Execution,  in  law,  the  compleating  or 
finilhing  fome  aft,  as  of  judgment,  deed, 
fifr.  and  it  ufually  fignifies  the  obtaining 
poiTeflion  of  any  thing  received  by  judg- 
ment of  law.  See  Judgment. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  oblAves,  that  there  are 
two  forts  of  executions  i the  one  final, 
and  the  other  a quoulque,  that  tends  to 
an  end.  An  execution  final,  is  that  which 
makes  money  of  the  defendant’s  goods, 
or  extends  to  his  lands,  and  delivers  them 
to  the  plaintiff,  who  accepts  the  lame  in 
fatisfaftion  ; and  this  is  the  end  of  the 
fuit,  and  the  whole  that  the  king’s  writ 
requires  to  be  done.  The  writ  or  execu- 
tion with  a quoufque,  though  it  tends  to 
an  end,  yet  is  not  final,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
a capias  ad  falisfac.  where  the  defendant’s 
body  is  to  be  taken,  in  order  that  the 
■ plaintiff  may  be  fatisfied  for  his  debt.  Sep 
the  article  Capias. 

Executions  are  either  in  perfonal,  real,  or 
mixed  aflions,  In  a perfonal  aifion,  the 
execution  may  be  made  three  ways,  ‘viz, 
by  the  writ  of  capias  ad  fatisfaciendam, 
againft  the  body  of  the  defendant ; fieri 
facias,  againft  his  goods  ; or  elegit, 
againft  his  lands.  See  the  article  FlEltl 
Facials  and  Elegit. 

In  a real  and  mixed  aflion,  the  execu- 
tion is  by  writ  of  habere  facias  feifinam, 
and  habere  poffellionem.  See  Habere. 
Wills  of  execution  bind  the  property  of 
goods  only  from  the  time  of  delivery  of 
the  writ  to  tlip  fherilF ; but  the  land  is 
bound  from  the  day  of  the  judgment  ob- 
tained : and  here  the  fale  of  any  goods 
for  valuable  confideration,  after  a judg- 
ment, and  before  the  execution  award- 
ed, will  be  good.  It  is  otherwife  as  to 
lands,  of  which  execution  may  be  made, 
even  on  a purcliafe  after  the  judgiiieni, 
tlig;tigh  the  defeiidatit  fell  fuch  land  before 
execution.  Likewir'e,  Iherift's  may  deli- 
ver in  execution  all  the  lands  whereof 
j others  lliall  be  feifed  in  truft  for  him, 
againft  whom  executioil  is  had  on  a judg- 
ment, tsfr.,,. 

When  any  judgment  Is  figned,  the  execu- 
tion may  be  taken  out  immediately  there- 
on ; but  if  it  be  not  ilTued  within  a year 
and  a day  after,  where  there  is  no  fault 
in  the  defendant,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  in- 
junftion,  writ  of  error,  &c.  there  muft 
a fcire  facias  to  revive  thp  judgment; 

7 I a though. 
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though,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  out  any  writ 
of  execution  within  the  year,  he  may  corj. 
tiniie  it  after  the  year  is  expired.  After 
judgment  againll  the,  defendant,  in  an 
afiion  wherein  fpecial  bail  is  given,  the 
plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  have  execnlioh 
againft  fuch  defendant,  or  againft  his 
bail  : but  this  is  underftood  where  the 
defendant  does  not  render  himfeif,  ac- 
cording to  law,  in  fafeguard  of  the  bail  : 
and  execution  may  not  regularly  be  fued 
forth  againft  a bail,  till  a default  is  re- 
turned againft  the  principal  : alfo,  if  the 
plaintiff  takes  the  bail,  he  fhall  never 
fake  the  principal.  It  is  held  that  an  ex- 
ecution may  be  executed  after  the  death 
of  the  defendant;  for  his  executor,  being 
privy  thereto,  is  liable,  as  well  as  ,the 
teftator.  The  execution  is  an  entire 
thing,  fo  that  he  who  begins  iniift  end 
it : therefore,  a new  fheriff  may  diftrain 
an  old  one,  to  fell  the  goods  feifed  on  a 
diftringas,  and  to  bring  the  money  into 
court. 

Execution  qfju!igmept,\a  criminal  cafes. 
This  muft  be  purfuant  to  the  judgment, 
and  the  king  may  riot  alter  it,  for  this 
reafon,  that  no  execution  can  be  war- 
ranted by  law,  but  where  it  is  according 
to  the  judgment  given ; yet  the  king  may 
pardon  part  of  the  execution  in  judgment 
for  treafon,  mix.  all  but  beheading. 

The  execution  of  criminals  is  to  be  made 
by  the  proper  officer  ; and  if  the  flieriff,' 
or  other  officer  impowered  to  do  it,  alters 
the  execution,  or  any  other  executes  an 
offender,  or  if  he  he  killed  without  autho.- 
rity  of  law,  it  is  felony.  Where  a perfon 
Condem.ned  to  die  comes  to  life  after  he 
is  hapged  ; in  this  cafe,  as  the  judgment 
is  not  executed  till  he  }s  dead,  he  ought 
to  he  hung  up  again..  And  the  bodies 
of  felons  ate  forfeited  to  the  king  by  the 
execution,  who  may  difpofp  of  them  as 
he  pleafes. 

Execution,  the  pillaging  or 
pluntjerjug  of  a country,  by  the  enemy’s 
army, 

EXECIJTIONE  FACIENDA,  a writ  that 
iffues  for  the  execution  of  a judgment, 
and  is  ufed  in  divers  cafts.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Execution  and  Judgment. 
Executione  fa'cienda  in  witherna- 
MIUM,  a writ  which  lies  for  taking  a per- 
son’s cattle,  who  has  conveyed  the  cattle 
pf  another  opt  of  the  country,  fo  that  the 
fherjffis  not  able  to  replevy  them. 

EJJecpJIONE  judicii,  a writ  direfted  to 
the  judggpf  an  inferior  court,' command- 
jpg  hjpt  to  execute  a judgment  theieipj 
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or  to  return  reafonable  caufe.why  he  de.' 
lays  the  execution. 

If  on  this  write.xecution  be  not  done  or 
fome  reafonable  caufe  Ihewn  why  it  is  de- 
■ layed,  an  alias  ffiall  iffue,  and  afterwards 
a pluries,  Sfc.  And  if  on  this  laft  writ 
execution  is  not  done,  or  fome  reafonable 
caufe  returned  for  its  being  fo  delayed, 
'■  the  party  ftiall  have  an  attachment  aginft 
him  who  delays  the  lame,  and  the  attach- 
ment  is  made  returnable  in  the  king's 
bench  or  common  pleas. 
EXECUTOR,  in  law,  a perfon  appointed 
by  another’s  laft  will  and  teftament,  to 
have  the  execution  of  the  fame  after  his 
deceafe,  and  the  difpofing  of  the  teftator’s 
goods  and  effefts,  according  to  theinreut 
of  the  will. 

The  law  accounts  an  executor  one  perfon 
with  the  party  whofe  executor  he  is ; 
having  all  the  advantages  of  aflion,  and 
being  fubjefi:  to  thh  fame  aflions  as  the 
deceafed. 

Hence  as  an  executor  derives  his  power 
wholly  from  the  will,  he  may  releafc  a 
debt,  or  do  any  thing  as  executor,  before 
probate  of  the  will,  provided  he  after- 
wards proves  it : however,  to  maintain 
aflions  for  debts,  he  muft  drew  the  tella- 
nient  proved.  He  may  immediately  take 
the  goods,  or  give  power  to  another  to 
felze  them  for  him. 

A perfon  capable  of  making  an  executor, 
either  makes  one,  two,  three,  or  more ; 
and  he  may  appoint,  that  one  fhall  be  his 
executor  for  one  year,  and  another  for 
another.  he  appoints  executors  only 
for  a certain  number  of  years,  after  they 
are  elapfed,  the  ordinary  may  grant  ad- 
minillration  of  the  goods ; as  he  may  do, 
till  the  power  of  executors  take  place.  It 
is  alfo  obfervable,  that  where  there  is  no 
executor,  there  is  properly  no  will ; and 
where  there  is  no  will,  there  can  be  no 
executors  : but  this  only  regards  goods; 
for  where  lands  in  fee  are  devifrd,  it  is 
a good  will,  though  no  executors  be  nam- 
ed therein. 

An  executor  may  either  accept  or  refufe 
the  executorfhip  ; but  after  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  office,  he  ftiall  not  refufe  the 
fame,  nor  fake  it  up  after  refufal.  If 
any  one  of  feveral  executors  prove  the 
will,  it  will  ferve  for  all  ; fo  that  the  reft 
may  at  any  time  after  join  with  him,  and 
intermeddle  with  the  eftate,  When  any 
aflion  is  brought,  it  muft  be  in  the  names 
of  all  the  executors,  notwithftanding  feme 
of  them  may  not  aft ; but  in  any  aftion 
cemmepced  agajnft  them,  he  only  that 
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adraiiiifters  is  to  be  foed.  The  pofTeffion 
of  one  executoi-,  is  held  to  be  pofleflion 
of  them  all  ; and  molt  aas  done  by  or  to 
one,  are  deemed  done  by  or  to  all  of 

them. 

The  particular  duty  of  ah  executor,  is  to 
bury  the  teftator  in  a decent  manner,  ac‘ 
cording  to  bis  rank  and  circumftances, 
and  with  a due  regard  to  the  ellate  left ; 
for  whatever  the  executor  lays  out  in  fu- 
neral charges  extravagantly,  if  there  be 
not  enough  to  pay  debts,  he  mult  bear  it 
at  his  own  expence.  He  is  to  make  an 
inventory  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  deceafed,  with  their  value  ; and 

then,  or  before,  if  requifite,  where  theie 
is  enough  to  pay  the  teftator’s  debts  and 
legacies,  he  ought  to  prove  the  will  be- 
fore the  ordinary  in  common  form,  ei- 
ther by  his  own  oath,  or  by  witneffes,  if 
required  by  thofe  who  have  a right  to 
quellioniti  and  when  exhibited  in  the 
regifter’s  office  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court, 
a copy  thereof  in  parchment  is  delivered 
to  the  executor  under  the  ordinary’s  feal, 
which  is  called  the  probate. 

The  executor  is  next  to  pay  all  debts, 
before  legacies,  in  the  order  following, 
viz.  the  charges  of  the  funeral  being  fit  ft 
paid,  the  king’s  debt  is  to  be  preferred 
before  all  others  ; then  debts  on  judg- 
ments, and  ftatutes  and  recognizances, 
thofe  due  upon  mortgages,  bonds,  and 
other  fpecialities  i after  them,  rent  on 
leaks,  fervants  wages,  debts  on  notes, 
and  Ihop-books  : for  if  he  pays  the  debts 
in  any  other  order,  he  is  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  of  a higher  degree,  though 
oiit  of  his  own  eftate  ; yet,  among  debts 
of  equal  degree,  an  executor  may  pay 
himfelf  firll: ; and  fuch  as  are  fiiftfued 
for,  fliall  be  firft  paid  ; and  if  no  fuit  be 
commenced,  he  may  pay  the  whole  debt 
to  any  one  creditor,  although  there  fliould 
be  nothing  left  to  pay  another  any  part 
of  his.  In  cafe  the  teftator  is  bound  in 
feveral  bonds,  his  executors  has  the  pri- 
vilege to  pay  which  bond  he  pleafes,  un- 
lefs  an  aflion  of  debt  is  adlually  profe- 
ciited  again!!  him  upon  fome  of  the  other 
bonds ; and  in  fuch  a cafe,  if  while  an 
aifiion  of  this  kind  is  depending,  another 
bond-creditor  brings  another  aftion,  be- 
fore any  judgment  is  obtained,  he  may 
preferwhich  he  will  by  confeffing  a judg- 
ment to  one,  and  paying  him  ; which 
jiulgtnent  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the 
other  aftion. 

After  the  debts,  an  executor  is  to  pay  the 
Jepcies  j and  ne  may  prefer  a legacy  to 


himfelf,  though  there  fliould  not  beenotigh 
to  pay  any  ot  the  reft.  He  may  likewife 
pay  what  legacies  he  pleafes  firft,  or  give 
to  each  legatee  a part,  in  proportion,  if 
there  is  not  enough  to  pay  the  whole. 
However,  if  there  be  a fpecific  legacy  of 
fome  particular  thing,  as  a Iiorfe,  or  filver- 
cup,  it  niuft  be  delivered  before  any  other 

\ legacy. 

In  cafe  an  executor  pays  out  the  alTets  in 
legacies,  and  afterwards  debts  appear,  of 
which  he  had  no  notice,  which  he  is  oblig- 
ed to  pay;  he  may,  by  a bill  in  chan- 
cery, compel  the  legatees  to  refund. 

After  the  debts  and  legacies  are  paid, 
whatever  remains,  it  is  faid,  belongs  to  the 
executor  by  the  common  lawj  but  this 
has  been  conftrued,  where-the  executor  is 
a relation  of  the  deceafed,  and  had  no 
legacy  or  other  prowjfion  by  the  will. 
Hence,  where  a perfon  made  a will,’ and 
an  executor,  without  difpofing  of  the  re- 
fidue  of  his  perfonal  eftate,  it  has  been 
adjudged,  that  the  remainder  fliould  not 
go  to  the  executor,  but  be  diftributed 
among  the  relations  of  the  teftator  by 
adrainili  ration. 

Executor  de  son  tort,  or  an  executor 
of  his  own  wrong,  a perfon  that  take* 
upon  him  the  office  of  an  executor  by  in- 
trufion,  without  being  fo  conftlluted  by 
the  teftator,  or  appointed  by  the  ordinary 
to  adininifter.  Such  a perfon  is  charge- 
able to  the  rightful  executor,  as  alfo  to 
all  ihe  teftator’s  creditors  and  legatees, 
fo  far  as  the  goods  amount  to  which  lie 
wrongfully  polfelfed. 

EXECUTORY,  in  law,  is  where  an  eftate 
in  fee,  iliat  is  made  by  deed  or  fine,  is  to 
be  executed  afterwards  by  entry,  livery 
or  writ.  Eeafes  for  years,  annuities, 
conditions,  &c.  are  termed  inheritances 
executory. 

Executory  devise,  is  when  the  fee  by 
devile  is  veiled  in  any  perfon,  that  is  to  be 
veiled  in  another  upon  coniingency.  In 
all  cafes  of  executory  devifes,  the  eftates 
defeend  until  the  contingencies  happen. 
The  remainder  of  a fee  may  not  be  li- 
mited by  the  rules  of  law  after  a fee  fim- 
ple,  unlefs  fuch  eftate  depends  upon  a con- 
tingency or  is  conditional,  when  it  may 
take  place  as  aii  executory  devife. 
Executory  devifes  of  terms  for  years, 

■ ought  to  aril'e  within  ihe  compafs  of  one 
life. 

EXEDRAI,  in  antiquity,  a general  name 
for  fitch  buildings  as  were  diflincl  from 
the  main  body  of  the  churches,  and  yet 
within  the  limits  of  the  church  taken  in 

its 
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its  largeS:  fenfe.  Among  the  expdise  the 
cliief  was  the  baptittery.  See  the  article 
Baptistery. 

Expedi  se  were  alfo  halls  or  little  academies 
with  feveral  feats,  upon  which  philofo- 
phers  rhetoricians,  fat,-  when  they 
met  for  converfation  or  difputation.  Vi- 
truvius  fpeaks  of  them  as  places  very 
open  and  expofed  to  the  fun. 

EXEGESIS,  a difcourfe  by  way  of  expla- 
nation or  comment  upon  any  fubje£t. 
In  the  Scotch  univerfities,  there  is  an  ex- 
ercife  among  the  Undents  in  divinity  called 
an  esegefis,  in  which  a queftion  is  Hated 
by  the  refpondent,  who  is  then  oppofed 
by  two  or  thi'ee  other  ftudents  in  their 
turns  ; during  which  time  the  profcrtbr 
moderates,  and  folves  the  difficulties 
which  the  refpondent  cannot  overcome, 

EXEGETICA,  a term  ufed  by  feme  for 
the . method  of  extrafling  the  roots  of 
equations.  See thearticlesExTR action, 
■ and  EqUATiON. 

EXEMPLAR,  denotes  much  the  fame 
with  model.  See  the  article  Model. 

EXEMPLIFICATION  0/  paUfi/, 
a tranfeript  or  duplicate  of  them,  made 
from  the  inroilment  thereof,  and  fealed 

. with  the  great  feal. 

Thefe  exemplifications  are  by  ftatute 
equally  effeflual,  and  may  be  pleaded  as 
well  as  the  originals.  One  may  exemplify 
a patent  under  the  great  feal  in  chancery  ; 
alfo  any  record,  or  judgment,  in  any  of 
the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  under  the 
feal  of  each  court  ; which  exemplifi- 
cations may  be  given  in  evidence  to  a 
jury.  It  is  held  that  nothing  but  mat- 
ter of  record  ought  to  be  exemplified. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONE,  in  law,  a writ 
granted  for -the  exemplification  of  any 
original  record.  See  the  articles  Ex- 
emplification and  Record. 

EXEMPTION,  in  law,  a privilege  to  be 
free  from  fome  fervice  or  appearance; 
thus,  barons  and  peers  of  the  realm  are, 
on  account  of  their  dignity,  exempted 
from  being  fworn  upon  inquefts ; and 
knights,  clergymen,  and  others,  from 
appearing  at  the  ffieriff's  turn.  Perfons 
of  feveniy  years  of  age,  apothecaries, 
©■c.  are  alfo  by  law  exempted  from  ferv- 
ing  on  juries  ; and  juftices  of  the  peace, 
attornies,  ©f.  from  parifli-offices. 

Exemption,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
a privilege  granted  by  the  pope  to  the 
clergyi  and  fometimes  to  the  laity,  to 
exempt  or  free  them  from  the  jurifdiflion 
of  their  refpeflive  ordinaries.  Thus 
monafteries,  and  even  private  priefts,  for 


a fmall  charge,  formerly  procured  ex- 
emptions from  the  jurifdiflion  of  their 
bifliops.  In  this,  however,  the  councih 
of  Trent  made  a fmall  reformation,  by 
abolifliing  the  exemption  of  parlicular 
priefts,  and  monks  not  living  in  cloyllers 
and  that  of  chapters  in  criniinal  mat- 
ters. 

EXERCISE,  among  phyficians,  fuch  an 
agitation  of  the  body  as  produces  falutaiy 
effefls  in  the  animal  ceconomy. 

Exercife  may  be  faid  to  be  either  aflive 
or  palTive,  The  aflive  is  walking,  hunt- 
ing, dancing,  playing  at  bowls,  and  the 
like  i as  alio  fpeaking,  and  otlier  labour 
of  the  body  and  mind.  The  paflive  ij 
riding  in  a coach,  on  horfeback,  or  in 
any  other  manner.  Exercife  may  be  con- 
tinued to  a beginning  of  wearinefs,  and 
ought  to  be  ufed  before  dinner,  in  a 
pure  light  air  ; for  which  reafon,  jour- 
neys and  going  into  the  country  con- 
tribute greatly  to  preferve  and  re-ellablifli 
health. 

Exercife  mcreafes  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  attenuates  and  divides  the  fluids, 
and  promotes  a regular  perfpiraticn,  as 
well  as  a due  fecretion  of  all  the  hu- 
mours ; for  it  accelerates  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  facilitates  their  dilhibution 
into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body,  ftrenglh- 
ens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite  j and 
helps  digeftion.  Whence  it  arifes,  that 
thofe  who  accuftom  themfelves  to  excr- 
cife  are  generally  very  robuft,  and  feldonj 
fubjefl  to  difeafes. 

Eoerhaave  recommends  all  bodily  ex- 
ercifes  in  difeafes  of  a weak  and  lax 
fibre.  By  riding  on  horfeback,  fays  his 
commentator,  the  pendulous  vifeera  of 
the  abdomen  are  fliaken  every  moment, 
and  gently  rubbed  as  it  were  one  againft 
another,  while  in  the  mean  time  the 
pure  air  a£b  on  the  iungs  with  a greater 
force.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a 
weak  man  fliould  not  ride  on  a full 
ftomach,  but  either  before  dinner,  or 
after  the  digeftion,  is  near  finiftied  ; (or 
when  the  ftomaqh  is  diftended,  weak 
people  do  not  bear  thefe  concuflions  of 
the  horfe,  without  difficulty;  but  when 
the  primas  vise  are  near  empty,  the  re- 
maining fasces  are  difeharged  by  this 
concuffion.  Sailing  in  a fliip  is  alfo  an 
exercife  of  great  ufe  to  weak  people. 
If  the  veffel  moves  with  an  even  mo- 
tion, by  increafing  perfpiration  itufually 
excites  a wonderful  alacrity,  creates  an 
appetite,  and  promotes  digeftion.  Thele 
exercifes  ar-e  more  efpecialiy  ferviceable 
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to  weak  people  ; but  in  order  to  cor* 
roborate  the'body  by  mufcidar  motion, 
walking,  running,  and  bodily  exercifes 
are  to  be  ufed.  In  thefe  we  fltould  be- 
gin with  the  moft  gentle,  fuch  as  walk- 
ing, and  increafe  it  by  degrees  till  we 
come  to  running.  Thole  exercifes  of 
the  body  are  more  efpecially  ferviceable 
which  give  delight  to  the  mind  at  the 
fame  time,  as  tennis,  fencing,  &c.  fob 
which  reafon  the  wifdom  of  antiquity 
appointed  rewards  for  thofe  who  excelled 
in  thefe  gymnaftic  exercifes,  that  by 
this  means  the  bodies  of  their  youth 
might  be  hardened  for  warlike  toils.  See 
the  article  Gymnastics. 

As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health 
than  moderate  exercife,  fo  violent  exer- 
cife  diflipates  the  fpirits,  weakens  the 
body,  deftroys  the  elafticityof  the  fibres, 
and  exhaufts  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood. 
No  wonder  then,  that  acute  and  mortal 
fevers  often  arife  from  too  violent  ex- 
ercife of  the  body  ; for  the  motion  of  the 
venal  blood  towards  the  heart  being 
quickened  by  the  contraflion  of  the 
mufcles,  and  the  veins  being  thus  de- 
pleted, the  arteries  more  eafily  propel 
their  contained  humours  through  the 
fmallefl:  extremities  into  the  now  iefs  re- 
filling veins,  and  therefore  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  will  be  increafed  thro’ 
all  the  velTcls.  But  this  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  applying  the  humors 
ofteiier,  or  in  a greater  quantity  to  the 
fecretory  organs  in  the  fame  time,  whence 
the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blopd  will 
be  diflipated,  what  remains  will  be  in- 
fpilfated,  and  by  the  greater  aftion  of 
the  velTels  upon  their  contained  fluids, 
and  of  the  reafling  fluids  upon  the 
veffels,  the  blood  acquires  an  inflamma- 
tory denfity.  Add  to  this,  that  hy  the 
violent  attrition  of  the  folids  and  fluids, 
together  with  the  heat  thence  arifing, 
all  the  humours  will  incline  to  a greater 
acrimony,  and  the  falts  and  oils  of  the 
blood  will  become  more  acrid  and  volatile. 
Hence,  fays  Boerhaave,  thofe  fevers 
which  arife  from  too  much  exercife  or 
motion,  are  cured  by  reft  of  body  and 
mind,  with  fuch  aliments  and  medicines 
as  moiften,  dilate,  and  foften,  or  allay 
acrimony. 

The  exercife  of  a foldier  in  camp,  con- 
fidered  as  conducive  to  health,  Dr. 
Pringle  diftinguifhes  into  three  heads, 
the  firft  relating  to  his  duty,  the  fecond 
to  his  living  more  coinmodioufly,  and 
the  third  to  his  diveiflons.  The  firft  con- 
* 


fifting  chiefly  in  the  exercife  of  his  arms, 
will  be  no  lefs  the  means  of  preferving 
health,  than  of  making  him  expert  in  his 
duty,  and  frequent  returns  of  this  early, 
and  before  the  fun  grows  hot,  will  be 
made  more  advantageous  than  repeating 
it  feldom,  and  ftaying  out  long  at  a time  ; 
for  a camp  affording  little  convenience 
for  refrefliment,  all  unneceffary  fatigue 
is  to  be  avoided.  As  to  the  fecond 
article,  cutting  boughs  for  fhading  the 
tents,  making  trenches  round  them  for 
carrying  off  the  water,  airing  the  ftraw, 
cleaning  their  cloths  and  accoutrements, 
and  aflifting  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  mefs, 
ought  to  be  no  difagreeable  exercife  to 
the  men  for  fome  part  of  the  day.  Laftly, 
as  to  diverlions,  the  men  mull  be  en- 
-couraged  to  them  either  by  the  expmple 
of  their  officers,  01  by  fmall  premiums 
to  thofe  who  lhall  excel  in  any  kind  of 
fports,  as  fliall  be  judged  moft  condu- 
cive to  health  j but  herein  great  caution 
is  necelTary  not  to  allow  them  to  fatigue 
themfelves  too  much,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  fickly  time's  ; but  above  all, 
that  their  deaths  be  kept  dry,  wet 
cloaths*  being  the  moft  frequent  caufes  or 
camp  difeafes. 

Exercise,  in  .military  affairs,  is  the 
ranging  a body  of  foldiers  in  form  of 
battle,  and  making  them  perform  the 
feveral  motions  and  military  evolutions 
with  different  management  of  their  arms, 
in  order  to  make  them  expert  therein. 

Exercises  are  alfo  underftood  of  what 
3'oung  gentlemen  learn  in  the  academies 
and  riding  fchools,  fuch  as  fencing,  danc- 
ing, riding  the  great  horfe,  &c. 

EXERGUM,  among  antiquarians,  a little 
fpace  around  or  without  the  figures  of  a 
medal,  left  for  the  infeription,  cypher, 
device,  date,  &c. 

EXETER,  the  capital  city  of  Devonfhire, 
fituated  on  the  river  Ex,  ten  miles  north 
of  the  britifh  channel : weft  long.  3°  40', 
north  lat.  50®  44'. 

It  is  a bifliop’s  fee,  fends  two  members 
to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl 
to  a branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Cecil. 

EXFOLIATION,  a term  ufed  by  fur- 
geons  for  the  fcaling  of  a bone,  or  its 
rifing  and  feparating  into  thin  laminae  or 
fcales. 

exfoliative  trepan,  one  forraifirg 
the  flakes  or  fcales  of  a bone,  one  after 
another.  See  the  article  Trepan. 

EX  GRAVI  cjuERELA,  in  law,  is  a writ, 
that  lies  for  the  perfon  to  whom  any 

lands 
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Ianc?s  or  tenements  in  fee  are  devifed  by 
will,  and  the  heir  of  the  devifor  enters 
thereon,  and  detains  them  from  the  de- 
vifce.  Alio,  where  a perfon  devifes  fiich 
lands  to  another  in  tail  with  the  remain- 
der over  in  fee  : here  if  the  tenant  in  tail 
enter,  and  is  feifed  by  force  of  the  in- 
tail, and  afterwards  he  dies  without  ilTue; 
the  perfon  in  remainder,  or  reverfion, 
may  bring  this  writ  to  execute  the  devife. 
See  the  article  Devise. 

KXHALATION,  a general  term  for  all 
effluvia  or  fleams  railed  from  the  furface 
ot  the  earth,  in  form  cf  vapour.  See  the 
articles  Vapour  and  Effluvium. 
Some,  indeed,  diftinguifli  exhalations 
from  vapours  ; exprefllng  by  the  former, . 
all  dreams  emitted  from  I'olid  bodies,  as 
earth,  fire,  fulphur,  falls,  minerals,  &c. 
and  by  the  latter,  the  fleams  railed  from 
water,  and  other  fluids.  Exhalations, 
therefore,  according  to  them,  are  dry, 
fubtile  corpufcles,  or, effluvia,  which  are 
loofened  and  freed  from  hard  earthy 
bodies,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
the  agitation  of  the  air,  or  the  like 
caufes  i and  being  blended  in  the  at- 
mofphere  with  the  moift  vapours,  help 
to  conftitute  or  form  clouds  and  meteors, 
See  the  article  Cloud,  &c. 

Nitrous  and  fulphureous  exhalations  are 
the  chief  matters  of  which  thunder, 
lightning,  and  other  meteors  are  ge- 
nerated in  the  air.  True  air  is  alfo 

' generated  by,  or  rather  fet  at  liberty 
along  with,  thefe  exhalations,  which  it 
fervestq  buoy  up  in  the  atmofphere.  See 
the  articles  AlRand  ATMOSPHERE. 

Mr.  Boyle  informs  us,  that  the  exhala- 
tions from  mines  are  hot ; as  are  thofe 
afcending  from  fome  wells.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Damps,  &c, 

EXHAUSTED  receiver,  a glafs,  or 
other  velfei,  out  of  which  the  air  hath 
been  drawn  by  means  of  the  air-pump. 
See  the  article  AlR-PUMP. 

EXHAUSTION,  in  mathematics,  a 
method  in  frequent  life  among  the  anti- 
ent  mathematicians,  as  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, Gfr.  that  proves  the  equality  of 
two  magnitudes,  by  a deduflion  ad  ab- 
furdum,  in  fuppofing  that,  if  one  be 
greater  or  lefs  than  the  other,  there 
would  follow  an  abfurdity. 

This  is  founded  upon  what  Euclid  faith 
in  his  tenth  book,  <vix,  “ That  thofe 
quantities,  whofe  difference  is  lefs 
“ than  any  aflignable  one,  are  equal.” 
For  if, they 'were  unequal,  be  the  dif- 
ference never  fo  fmall,  yet,  it  may  be  fo 
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multiplied,  as  to  become  greater  thun 
either  of  them  :..if  not  fo,  then  if  ig 
really  nothing.  This  he  alTumes  in  the 
proof  of  the  ift  propolition  of  hook  jo 

which  is,  “ That  if  from  the  greater  of 
“ two  quantities,  you  take  more  than 
“ its  half,  and  from  the'  remainder 
“ more  than  its  half,  and  lb  cohtimially, 
“ there  will,  at  length,  remain  a qnaii! 
“ tity  lefs  than  either  of  thofe  pro- 
“ pofed.” 

On  this,  foundation  they  demonflrate, 
Ihat  if  a_  regular  polygon  of  infinite 
tides  be  infcribed  in,  or  circumfcribed 
about,  a circle  ; the  fpace  that  is  the  dit- 
ference  between  the  circle  and  the  poly- 
gon will,  by  degrees,  be  quite  exbaufted, 
and  the  circle  be  equal  to  the  polygon. 

EXHEREDATION,  exharidatio,  intlie 
civil  law,  the  excliifion  of  a fon  by  the 
father  from  inheriting  his  eftate;  termed, 
among  us,  difinheriting. 

EXHIBIT,  in  law,  is  where  a deed,  or 
other  writing,  being  produced  in  3 
chancery  fuit,  to  be  proved  by  witntil'ts, 
the  examiner,  orcominiflioner  appointed 
after  the  examination  of  any  fuch,  cer- 
tifies on  the  back  of  the  deed,  or  writing, 
that  the  fame  was  thewn  to  the  witnefs, 
at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  by 
him  fworn  to. 

EXHIBITION,  a benefaNion  fettled  for 
the  benefit  of  fcholars  in  the  univeilities, 
that  are  noton  the  foundation. 

Exhibition  was  antiently  an  allowance 
for  meat  and  drink,  fuch  as  the  religioua 
appropriators  made  to  ihe  poor  depending 
vicar. 

EXHORTATION,  in  rhetoric,  differs 
only  from  fuafion,  as  being  more  direflly 
addrefled  to  the  patlions. 

EXHUMATION,  the  digging  up  of  a 
body  interred  in  holy  ground,  by  the 
authority  of  a judge.  By  the  French 
law  the  exhumation  of  a dead  body  is 
ordered,  upon  proof  that  he  was  killed 
in  a duel ; and  a parfon  may  demand 
the  exhumation  of  any  of  his  parifliioners, 
when  interred  out  of  the  parifli,  without 
his  confent. 

EXIGENT,  in  law,  a writ  which  lies 
where  the  defendant  in  a perfonal  aflion 
cannot  be  found,  nor  any  effeflsofhls 
within  the  county,  by  which  he  may  be 
attached  or  diftrained. 

This  writ  is  direfled  to  the  flieriff,  to 
proclaim  and  call  the  defendant  five 
county- court  days,  one  after  another, 
charging  him  to  appear  under  the 
pain  outlawry.  Where  a perfonjn- 
' ■ diasd 
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difled  of  felony,  &c.  abfenls  himfelf  (b 
long,  that  the  writ  of  exigent  is  awarded 
againft  him,  fuch  a withdrawing  will  be 
deemed  a'  flight  'in  law,  whereby  he  is 
liable  to  forfeit  his  goods,  and  though 
he  afterwards  renders  himfelf  on  the 
exigent,  and  is  found  not  guilty,  ’tis 
faid  the  forfeiture  fliall  ftand  : but  if  the 
party  was  in  prifon,  or  beyond  the  Teas, 
he,  or  his  executors,  may  reverfe  the 
award  of  the  exigent,  by  writ  of  error. 
Upon  all  exigents,  a proclamation  fliall 
be  ifliied  out  to  make  proclamations  in 
the  county  where  the  defendant  dwells, 
for  him  to  yield  himfelf,  &c._ 

EXIGENTERS,  four  officers  in  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  who  make  all  exi- 
gents and  proclamations,  in  all  afiions 
where  procefs  of  outlawry  lies.  Writs 
of  fuperfedeas,  as  well  as  the  prothono- 
taries  upon  exigents,  are  iikewife  drawn 
up  in  their  office. 

exile,  the  fame  with  banllhment.  See 
the  article  Banishment. 

EXILIUM,  in  law,  lignifies  a fpoiling ; 
but  feems  to  be  reftrained  to  the  injury- 
done  to  tena'nts  by  altering  their  tenure, 
ejeSing  them, 

EXILLES,  a ftrong  fortrefs  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Dauphine  and  Piedmont,  about 
ten  miles  weft  of  Sufa,  and  twenty-five 
north-weft  of  Turin  : eafl;  long.  7°, 
north  lat.  45°  5'. 

EXISTENCE,  that  whereby  any  thing 
has  an  aftual  elTence,  or  is  faid  to  be. 
See  the  article  Essence. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  that  we  arrive  at  the 
knowlege  of  our  own  exiftence,  by  in- 
tuition ; of  the  exiftence  of  God,  by  de- 
monftration  ; and  of  other  things,  by  ftn- 
fation.  As  for  our  own  exiftence,  con- 
tinues that  great  philofopher,  we  per- 
ceive it  lb  plainly,  that  it  neither  needs, 
nor  is  capable  of,  any  proof.  I think,  I 
realbn,  I feel  pleafure  and  pain  ; can 
any  of  theie  be  mote  evident  to  me  than 
my  own  exiftence?  If  I doubt  of  all 
other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes  me 
perceive  my  own  exiftence,  and  will  not 
fiiffer  me  to  doubt  it.  If  I know  I doubt, 

I have  as  certain  a perceptibn  of  the 
thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which 
I call  doubt:  experience  then  convinces 
us,  that  we  have  an  intuitive  knowlege 
of  our  own  exiftence. 

From  the  knowlege  of  our  own  exiftence, 
Mr.  Locke  deduces  his  demonttration  of 
the  exiftence  of  a God.  See  the  article 
Gon. 

It  has  been  a fubieil  cf  great  difpute 
VOL.  II, 
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whether  external  bodies  have  any  exift- 
ence but  in  the  mind,  that  is,  whether 
they  really  exift,  or  exift  in  idea  only  : 
the  former  opinion  is  i'upporied  by  Mr. 
Locke,  and  the  latter  hy  Dr,  Beiklty. 
The  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  other 
things,  or  things  without  the  mind,  we 
have  only  by  I'enfaiion  : for  there  being 
no  necelTary  connexion  of  real  exiftence 
with  any  idea  a man  hath  in  his  memory, 
nor  of  any  other  exiftence,  but  that  of 
God,  with  the  exiftence  of  any  particu- 
lar man ; no  particular  man  can  know 
the  exiftence  of  any  othm-  being  but 
only,  when,  by  operating  upon  him,  it 
makes  itfelf  be  perceived  by  him.  The 
having  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  our 
mind  no  more  proves  the  ex-.ftence  of 
that  tlting,  than  the  pifiiire  of  a man 
evidences  his  being  in  the  world  ; or 
the  vilions  of  a dream  make  a true 
hiliory.  It  is  therefore  the  aflual  ie- 
ceivingof  ideas  from  without,  that  gives 
us  notice  of  the  exiftence  of  other  things, 
and  makes  us  know  that  fomething  does 
exift  at  that  time  without  us,  which, 
caul'es  that  idea  in  us,  ihougli  perhaps 
we  neither  know  nor  confider  how  it 
does  it;  This  notice,  which  we  have  by 
our  fenfes  of  the  exiftence  of  things 
without  us,  though  it  be  not  altogether 
fo  certain  as  intuition  and  .demonftra- 
tion,  yet  deferves  the  name  of  know- 
lege, if  we  perftiade  ourfelves  that  -our 
faculties  aft,  .and  inform  us  right  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  thofe  objefts 
that  affeft  them  t but  befides  the  affa- 
rar.ee  we . have  from  our  fenfes  ihem- 
lelves,  that  they  do  not-  err  in  the  in- 
fc-rmation  th.ev  give  us  of  the  exiftence 
of  things  without  us,  we  have  other 
ccncurrent  rcafons  ; as,  firli:.  It  is  plain 
thefe  perceptions  are  produced  in  us  by 
exteinal  caufes  affeiling  our  fenfes,  be- 
caufe  thofe  that  want  the  organs  of  any 
fenfe  never  can  h.ive  the  ideas  belonging 
to  that  fenfe  pi'oduccd  in  their  minds. 
Secondly,  becaufe  we  find  fomeiimes  that 
we  cannot  avoid  the  having  thofe  ideas 
produced  in  our  minds.  V/hen  my  eyes 
are  Ihut,  I can,  at  pleafure,  recal  to  my 
mind  the  ideas  of  light,  or  the  fun, ' 
which  former  fenfations  had  lodged  i.n 
my  memory  ; but  if  I turn  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  tun,  I cannot  avoid  the  ideas 
which  the  light  or  the  fun  then  produces 
in  me  ; which  fliews  amanifeft  diflerenci 
between  thofe  ideas  laid  up  in  the  me‘- 
mory,  and  fuch  as  force  themfelves  Upon 
us,  and  we  cannot  avoid  having : be- 
7 K fides, 
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fide!,  tliere  is  nobody  who  doth  not  peri* 
eeive  the  difference  in  himfelf  between 
adlually  looking  on  the  fun,  and  con- 
templating the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his 
memory ; and  therefore  he  hath  certain 
knowlege  that  they  are  not  both  me- 
mory or  fancy.  Thirdly,  add  to  this, 
that  many  ideas  are  produced  in  us  with 
pain,  which  ,we  afterwards  remember 
without  the  lead  offence:  thus  the  pain 
of  heat,  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is 
revived  in  our  minds,  give  us  no  di- 
ilurbance,  which  when  felt,  was  very 
troublefome  ; and  we  remember  the  pain 
of  hunger,  thirft,  head  ach,  ©’c.  with- 
out any  pain  at  all,  which  would  either 
never  difturb  us,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it, 
as  often  as  we  thought  of  it,  were  there 
no  more  but  ideas  floating  in  our  minds, 
and  appearances  entertaining  our  fancies, 
without  the  real  exiftence  of  things 
affefting  us  from  abroad.  Fourthly, 
our  fenfes  in  many  cafes  bear  witnefs 
to  the  truth  of  each  others  report  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  of  fenfible  things 
withoutus:  he  that  doubts  when  he  fees 
a fire,  whether  it  be  real,  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  feel  it  too;  and  by  the  exqui- 
nte  pain,  may  be  convinced  that  it  is  not 
a bare  idea,  or  phantom.  Locke, 

Dr.  Berkeley  on  the  other  hand  contends, 
that  external  bodies  have  no  exiftence  but 
in  the  mind  perceiving  them  j or  that  they 
exift  no  lon'ger,  than  they  are  perceived  : 
his  principal  arguments,  which  feveral 
others,  as  well  as  himfelf,  efteem  a de- 
monftratioh  of  this  fyfteni,  are  as  follow. 
That  neither  our  thoughts,  pallions, 
or  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination, 
exift  without  the  mind,  is  allowed;  and 
that  the  various  fenfiiions  imprelTed  on 
,'the  mind,  whatever  ohjefls  they  com- 
pdfe,  cannot  exift  otherwile  than  in  a 
mind  perceiving  them,  is  equally  evident. 
This  appears  from  ihe  meaning  of  the 
term  exift,  when  applied  to  fenfible 
things  ; thus,  the  table  I write  on, 
exifts,  i.  e.  I fee  and  feel  it ; and  were 
3 out  of  my  ftudy,  I fliould  fay  it  ex- 
ifted,  i.  e.  that  were  I in  my  ftudy,  I 
Jhould  fee  and  feel  it  as  before.  Therq 
was  an  odour,  i.  e-  I fmelt  it,  6?r.  but 
the  exiftence  of  unthinking  beings  with- 
out any  relation  to  their  being  perceived 
is  unintelligible : their  ejfe  is  percipi. 
Then  to  ftiew  that  the  notion  of  bodies 
is  grounded  on  the  doflrine  of  ab- 
ftrafil  ideas,  What,  he  afks,  are  light 
»nd  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extenfion 
aad.  figure,  in  a word,  the  things  we  fee 


and  feel,  blit  fo  many  fenfations,  notions 
ideas,  or  impreffions  on  the  fenfe;  and 
is  it  poffible  to  leparate,  even  in  thought 
any  of  thefe  from  perception  ? Thefe* 
veral  bodies  then,  that  compofe  the  frame 
of  the  world,  have  not  any  fubfiftence 
without  a mind  : their  ejje  is  to  be  per. 
ceived  or  known ; and  if  they  are  not 
perceived  by  me,  nor  by  any  other 
thinking  being,  they  have  no  (hadow 
of  exiftence  at  all:  the  things  we  per- 
ceive  are  colour,  figure,  motion,  gfr. 
that  is,  the  ideas  of  thofe  things;  hut 
has  an  idea  any  exiftence  out'  of  the 
mind  ? To  have  an  idea  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  perceive  ; that,  therefore,  wherein 
colour,  figure,  &c.  exift,  mull  perceive 
them.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
there  can  be  no  unthinking  fubftance,  or 
fubftraiura  of  thofe  ideas.  But  yon  may 
argue,  if  the  ideas  themfelves  do  not 
exift  vsMthout  the  mind,  there  may  be 
things  like  them,  whereof  they  are  copies 
or  relemblances,  which  exift  wiihoiit  the 
mind.  It  is  anfwered,  an  idea  can  be 
like  nothing  but  an  idea,  a colour  or 
figure  can  be  nothing  elfe  hut  another 
colour  or  figure.  It  may  he  farihtralked, 
whether  thofe  fuppofed  original  or  ex- 
ternal,things,  whereof  our  ideas  are  the 
piftures,  be  themfelves  perceivable  or  not! 
If  they  be  not,  I appeal  to  any  one  ’ 
whether  it  be  fenfe  to  fay,  a colour  is  like 
fomewbat  which  is  invifible  ; hard  or  foft, 
like  fomewhatuntangible,  Sfr.  Somedi- 
flinguilh  between  primary  and  fecondary 
qualities,  the  former,  ’viz,  extenllon, 
lolidity,  figure,  motion,  reft,  and  number, 
have  a real  exiftence  out  of  the  mind; for 
the  latter,  under  which  come  all  other 
fenfible  qualities,  as  colours,  founds, 
taftes,  &c.  they  allow  the  ideas  we  have 
of  them  are  not  relemblances  of  any 
thing  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived, 
but  depend  on  the  fize,  texture,  motion, 
fifcii  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  primary 
qualities  are  infeparably  united  with  the 
other  fecondary  ones,  and  cannot  even 
in  thought  be  abftrafled  from  them ; and, 
therefore,  mull  only  ex. ft  in  the  mind, 
Again,  great  or  fmall,  fwift  or  flow, 
are  allowed  to  exift  no  where  without 
the  mind,  being  merely  relative,  and 
changing,  as  the  frame  or  pofition  olthe 
organ  charges:  the  extenfion,  therefore, 
that  exifts  without  the  mind,  is  neither 
great  nor  fmall ; the  motion,  neitkr 
Swift  nor'  flow,  e.  they  are  nothing. 
That  number  z?  a creature  of  the  min'* 

IS 
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is  plain  (even  though  the  other  qualities 
were  allowed  to  exift)  from  this,  that 
the  Tame  thing  bears  a different  denomi- 
nation of  number^as  the  mind  views  it 
with  different  refpefls  : thus  the  fame 
extenfion  is  i>  3i  °r  3®>  mind 

confiders  it,  with  reference  to  a yard,  a 
foot,  or  an  inch. 

In  effeift,  after  the  fame  manner,  as  the 
modern  philofophers  prove  colours,  taftes, 
6fc.  to  have  no  exiftence  in  matter,  or 
without  the  mind,  the  fame  thing  may 
be  proved  of  all  fenfible  qualities  what- 
ever: thus  they  fay,  heat  and  cold  are 
only  the  affeftions  of  the  mind,  not  at 
all  patterns  of  real  beings  exifting  in  cor- 
poreal fubllances,  for  that  the  fame  body 
which  feems  cold  to  one  hand  feems 
warm  to  another.  Now  why  may  we 
not  as  well  argue  that  figure  and  ex- 
tenfion are  not  patterns  or  refemblances 
of  qualities  exifting  in  matter,  becaufe, 
to  the  fame  eye,  at  different  ftations,  or 
to  eyes  of  different  flrufture,  at  the  fame 
flation,  they  appear  various.  Again, 
fweetnefs,  it  is  proved,  does  not  exift  in 
the  thing  fapid,  becaufe  the  thing  re- 
maining unaltered,  the  fweetnefs  is 
changed  to  bitternefs,  as  in  a fever,  or 
by  an  otherwife  vitiated  palate.  Is  it 
not  as  reafonable  to  fay,  that  motion 
does  not  exift  out  of  the  mind}  fince  if 
the  fucceflton  of  ideas  in  the  mind  be- 
come finifter,  the  motion,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, will  appear  flower,  without  any 
extetnal  alteration.  Again,  were  it 
pofllble  for  folid  figured  bodies  to  exift 
out  of  the  mind,  yet  it  were  impoffible 
for  us  ever  to  know  it:  our  fenfes,  in- 
deed, give  us  fenfations  of  ideas,  but  do 
not  tell  us  that  any  thing  exifts  without 
the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like  thofe 
which  are  perceived  ; this  the  materialifts 
allow.  No  other  way,  therefore,  remains, 
but  that  we  know  them  by  reafon’s  in- 
ferring their  exiftence  from  what  is  im- 
mediately perceived  by  fenfe  : but  how 
fhould  reafon  do  this,  when  it  is  con- 
felfed  there  is  not  any  neceffary  con- 
neftion  between  our  fenfations  and  thele 
bodies.  It  is  evident  from  the  phae- 
nomena  of  dreams,  phrenfies,  &c.  that 
we  may  be  affefled  with  the  ideas  we 
now  have,  though  there  were  no  bodies 
exiftifig  without  them  ; nor  does  the 
fuppolition  of  external  bodies  at  all  for- 
ward us  in  conceiving  how  our  ideas 
Ihould  come  to  be  produced. 

As  to  the  exiftence  of  fpirits,  Mr.  Locke 
fays,  that  our  having  ideas  thein 


does  not  make  us  know  that  any  filch 
things  do  exift  without  us,  or  that  there 
are  any  finite  fpirits,  or  any  other  Ipiri- 
tual  beings  but  the  eternal  God.  We 
have  ground  from  revelation,  and  feveral 
other  reafons,  to  believe  with  alfurance 
that  there  are  fuch  creatures  j but  our 
fenfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  them, 
we  want  the  means  of  knowing  their  par- 
ticular exiftence  ; for  we  can  no  more 
know  that  there  are  finite  fpirits  really 
exifting  by  the  idea  we  have  of  fuch  be- 
ings, than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of 
fairies  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know 
that  things  anfwering  thofe  ideas  do  really 
exift. 

EXIT,  exitus,  in  law,  properly  fignifieg 
ilTue  or  offspring  5 but  is  alfo  applied 
to  iffues,  annual  rents,  and  profits  of 
lands. 

Exit,  in  a theatrical  fenfe,  the  afilion  of 
a player  in  going  off  the  ftage,  after  he 
has  played  his  part. 

To  do  this  with  propriety,  or  in  a man- 
ner fuitable  to  the  occafion,  is  by  no 
means  the  leaft  difficult  part  of  a player's 
office. 

EXLEGALITUS,  among  lawyers,  the 
fame  with  an  outlawed  perfon.  See 
the  article  Outlaw. 

EX  MERO  MOTU,  a formula  ufed  in  the 
king’i  charters  and  letters  patent,  figni- 
fying  that  he  grants  them  of  his  own  will 
and  motion. 

It  is  intended  to  bar  all  exceptions  that 
might  be  taken  to  the  charter  or  patent, 
by  alledging  the  king,  in  granting  them, 
was  abufed  by  falfe  fuggeftions. 

EXOCATACOELI,  in  church  hiftory,  a 
general  name  by  which  feveral  great 
officers  in  the  church  of  Conftantinople 
were  called,  as  the  grand  mailer  of  the 
chapel,  the  grand  fteward,  &c. 

They  were  of  great  authority  in  public 
affemblies,  and  even  had  the  precedence 
ofbilhops.  . 

EXOCOETUS,  the  flying-fish,  in  ich- 
thtology,  conftitutes  a diftinfil  genus  of 
fifties  of  the  malacopterygious  or  foft-fin- 
ned  order ; it  has  ten  fmall  bones  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills  ; the  pefiloral  fins 
are  extremely  long,  and  fituated  juft 
below  the  extremity  of  the  covering  of 
the  gills  on  the  fides,  but  elevated  to- 
wards the  back : they  alnhoft  equal  the 
whole  body  of  the  fifh  in  length,  which 
greatly  refembles  an  herring,  both  in 
fliape  and  colour.  See  plate  XCIV, 
fig-,  I- 

It  is  caught  in  the  Mediterranean.,  and 
7 K other 
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other  Teas,  and  is  called  by  different  au- 
thors exocoe;iis,exochinus,  hirundo  pifcis, 
'and  mugil  aintiis. 

When  purfued  by  any  fifh  of  prey,  it 
throws  itfelf  into  the  air,  where  it  not 
only  ftifpends  itfelf,  but  moves  very 
' nimbly  forwards  by  means  of  its  long 
fins,  lb  long  as  they  continue  wet. 
EXODIARY,  exodiaritts,  in  the  antient 
roman  tragedy,  was  the  perfon  who  after 
the  drama  or  play  was  ended,  fung  the 
exodiuin.  See  the  article  Exodium. 
EXODIUM,  in  the  antient  greek  drama, 
'one  of  the  four  parts  or  divifions  of 
'-tragedy,  being  fo  much  of  the  piece  as 
' included  the  cataftrophe  and  unravelling 
of  the.' plot,  and  anfwerirg  nearly  to  our 
fourth  and  fifth  afts'.  See  Epilogue. 
■'Exodium,  among  the  Romans,  conlilied 
of  certain  humorous  verfes  rehearfed  by 
the  exodiarius  at  the  end  of  the  P'abulse 
•Atellanae. 

Exodium,  eJoS'iov,  in  the  feptuagint  figni- 
fie_s  the  end  or  conclufion  of  a fealt.  Par- 
' ticularly -it  is  ufed  for  the  eighth  day  of 
the  fealt  of  tabernacles,  which,  it  is  fsid, 
h.td  a fpecial  vie-w  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Exodus  or  departure  out  of 
" Egypt. 

Excdium  was  alfo  the  name  of  a fong 
fung  at  the  conclufion  of  a feaft. 
EXODUS,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament ; being' the  fecond  of  the  pen- 
tateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes. 

It  is  alfo  called,  from  the  greek  ejofoj,  go- 
ing out  or  departure  of  the  children  of 
Ifeel  front  the  land  of  Egypt  5 the 
hiftory  of  which  is  delivered  in  this 
book,  together  with  th6  many  miracles 
wrought  on  that  o'ccafion. 

EX  OFFICIO,  among  lawyers,  fignifies 
the- power  a perfon  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  to  do- certain  afts  wi^iout  being 
applied  to.  Thus  a juftfce  of  peace 
■may  ex  -officio,  at  his  difcretlon,  take 
furety 'of  the  peace,  without  complaint 
made  by  any  perfon  whatlbever. 

There  was  formerly  an  oath  ex  officio, 
whereby  a fuppbfed  offender  was  com- 
pelled in  the  ecclefiafiical  court  to  con- 
fefs,  accufe,  or  clear  himfelf  of  a crime  ; 
but  this  law  is  repealed. 
EXOMPHALUS,  in  furgery, 

called  alfo  omphalocele,  and  hernia 
umbilicalis,  is  a preternatural  tumoOr  of 

■ the  abdomen  at  thenavelfrom  the  rupture, 
or  diftenfion  of  the  parts  which  invelt 

■ vhat  cavity.  Thefe  ruptures  differ  by 
their  fize  and  figure,  fome  being  final], 
sfpeeially  when  recent,-  others  large  and 


fometimes  monftrous.  Some  are  of  a 
round  fi'gure,  others  acuminated,  and 
Heifter  mentions  an  exomphalus  in  a wo- 
man with  child,  which  refembled  the  fize 
and  figure  of  the  penis. 

Umbilical  ruptures  are  again  diftinguiflied 
according  to  their  contents,  as  if  from 
the  inteftines,  enteromphalocele ; from 
the  omentum  epiplomphalocele ; and  if 
from  air  or  wind,  pneumatomplialocele ; 
Some  of  thefe  tumours  are  again  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  their  confillence  into  hard 
or  foft,  returnable  or  not,  painful  or 
incarcerated. 

An  exomphalus  arifes  from  various 
caufes  ; but  the  immediate  caufe  is  al- 
ways fome  force  exerted  upon  the  ab- 
domen, efpecially  near  the  navel,  fuch 
as  a violent  and  fudden  motion,  a fall,  a 
violent  blow,  or  leap,  ftrong  coughing 
or  fneezing,  ilralning  to  lift  great 
weights,  difficult  labour  in  women,  &c, 
by  which  caufes  the  peritonaeum  at  the 
navel  is  either  dilated,  or  as  it  (bmetimes 
happebs,  ent.raly  broke  off.  The  me. 
thod  of  cure  is  twofold,  according  as  the 
inteftines  are  returnable  into  the  abdomen 
-or  not.  If  the  firft  can  be  praflifed,  it 
lliould  be  done  without  any  delay,  and 
th'e  parts  fecured  againft  a future  relapfe 
by  a girdle  or  bandage.  But  if  the  in- 
teftine  cannot  be  returned  through  the 
ftraitnefs  of  the  aperture  in  the  peritonE- 

■ uin,  and  the  patient  is  tortured  with  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  part  affefled,  with  vomit- 
ing, -and  other  bad  fymptoms,  to  apply 
the  bandage  in  that  cafe  would  not  only 
be  ufelefs,  but  pernicious  : the  patient 
fliould  rather  be  treated  with  emollient 
clyfters  and  cataplafms,  to  relax  the  parts, 
and  facilitate  their  I'eturn  5 and  if  he  is 
inclined  to  be  feverifti,  it  may  then  be 
proper  to  bleed,  as  in  other  inflamma- 
tory diftempers,  by  which  means  the  dif- 

■ tended  veffels  of  the  inteftine  will  b'econ-t 
trafled,  and  probably  af  terwards  returned 
by  a gentle  preffure  of  the  hands,  to  be 
then  fecured  with  coihprefs,  bandage, 
and  a proper  inftrument.  If  the  diforder 
becomes  ftill  worfe,  flfter  bleeding  and 
the  ufe  of  other  medicines,  the  furgeon 
ffiould  then  proceed  to  the  operation, 
which  confifts  chiefly  in  dilating  thewound 
of  the  abdomen  fo  as  to  make  it  large 
enough  to  return  the  inteftine  ; Yor  this 
piirpofe  he  makes  a tranfverfe  incifion 
through  the  integuments,  and  if  the  tu- 
mour be  large,  a crucial  incifion,  taking 
great  care 'not  to  injure  the  inteftine; 
then  the  peritonaeum,  which  immediaiely 

invclls 
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inVefts  the  inteftine,  may  be  dilated  with 
as  fmall  an  incifion  as  pofiible,  and  the 
inteftine  afterwards  returned  into  the  ab- 
domen. See  the  article  Hernia. 

EXONERATIONE  sECT.ffi,  in  law,  a 
writ  which  formerly  lay,  to  free  the  Icing’s 
ward  from  ail  fiiit  to  courts.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ward. 

EXORCISM,  among  eccleha- 

ftical  writers,  the  expelling  devils  from 
perfons  poirelfed,  by  means  of  conjura- 
tions and, prayers.  See  Conjuration. 
Exorcifm  makes  a eonfiderable  part  of  the 
fuperftition  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
riluals.of  which  forbid  the  exorcifing  any 
perfon  without  the  bifhop's  leave. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  church,  towards  the  door. 
The  exorcift  fiift  figns  the  polfefled  per- 
fon with  the  lign  of  the  crofs,  makes  him 
kneel,  and  fprinkles  him  with  holy  water. 
Then  follow  the  litanies,  pfalins,  and 
prayer ; after  which  the  exorcift  alks  the 
devil  his  name,  and  adjures  him  by  the 
myfteiies  of  the  chriftian  religion,  not  to 
afflifl:  the  perfon  any  rbore  : then,  laying 
his  right  hand  on  the  dsemoniac’s  head, 
he  repeats  the  form  of.exorcifm,  which 
is  this:  “ I exorcife  thee,  unclean  fpirit, 
“ in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift  : tremble, 
“ 0 fatan  1 thou  enemy  of  the  faith,  thou 
“ foe  of  mankind,  who  haft  brought- 
death  into  the  world,  who  haft  depriv- 
'•  ed  men  of  life,  and  halt  rebelled  againft 
“juftice;  thou  feducer  of  mankind, 
“ thou  root  of  evil,  thou  fource  of  ava- 
“ rice,  difcord  and  envy.” 

The  romanifts  likewife  exorcife  houfes 
and  other  places,  fuppofed  to  be  haunted 
by  unclean  fpirits  ; and  the  ceremony  is 
much  the  fame  with  that  for.perfons  pof- 
felfed. 

EXORCISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  an  order, 
of  men,  in  the  anti'ent  church,  whofe  em- 
ployment it  was  to  exorcife  or  call  out 
devil.!.  See  the  preceding  article. 

EXORDIUM,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  preamble 
or  beginning,  ferving  to  prepare  the  au- 
dience for  the  reft  of  the  difcourfe. 
Exordiums  are  of  two  kinds,  either  juft 
and  formal,  or  vehement  and  abrupt. 
The  laft  are  moft  I'uitable  on  occafions  of 
extraordinary  joy,  indignation,  or  the 
like. 

All  exordiums  Ihould  be  compofed  with 
a view,  to  captivate  the  good  will,  or  at- 
tratl  the  attention  of  the  audience.  The 
firft  may  be  done  by  paying  them  fome 
compliment:  thus  St.  Paul,  / my 

[elf  ha^'py^  king  Agripfaj  becaufe  I jhall 
a 


anfwer  for  myfelf  this  day  before  thet, 
touching  all  the  things  ^whereof  I am  ac- 
cufed  of  the  Jenvs,  efpecially  becaufe  I known 
thee  to  be  expert  in  all  cuftams  and  quefions 
wJliich  are  among  the  Jewos. 

Attention  is  procured  by  promifing  to 
treat  fome  weighty,  ufeful,  pleafant,  or 
furprifmg  fubjeft : and  thus  ’Horace, 
Ode  i.  lib.  3. 

Faweie  Unguis ; carmina  non  prius 

Audita,  mufarum  facer  das, 

Virginibus  puerifque  canto. 

The  requifites  in  an  exordium  are,  i. 
Propriety,  whereby  it  becomes  of  a piece 
with  the  fubjedl,  and  matches  it  as  a part 
does  a whole  : in  this  the  Greeks  were 
very  defeftive.  a.  Modefty  which  very 
much  recommends  the  orator  to  the  fa- 
vour of  his  audience.  And,  3.  Brevi- 
ty, not  amplified  or  fwelled  with  a de- 
tail of  circumftances. 

The  ftyle  fliould  not  be  too  much  raifed, 
nor  fliould  it  run  into  bombaft : and, 
above  all  things,  the  vain  glory  fliould 
be  avoided  of  that  author,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  began  his  poem  thus, 
Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  & nobile  helium. 
See  the  article  Proposition. 

It  was  forbidden  to  make  exordiums  in 
the  areopagus  at  Athens,  as  it  is  an  in- 
direfl  and  imperceptible  manner  of. pre- 
polfelfing  the  audience, 

EXOSTOSIS,  in  furgery,  a preternatural 
eminence  or  excrefcence  of  a bone,  whe- 
ther attended  with  an  erofion  or  not. 
When  an  exoftofis  is  attended  with  no 
bad  fymptoms,  It  is  beft  to  let  it  alone, 
as  the  remedy  will  be  worfe  than  the  dif- 
eafe.  But  if  it  occafions  great  deformity, 
impedes  any  aftion,  or  produces  pain  or 
other  mifehiefs,  it  may  be  removed  in  the 
manner  direfled  under  the  article  Spina. 
VENTOSA. 

EXOTIC,  an  appellation  denoting  a thing 
to  be  the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 
Exotic  plants  of  the  hot  climates  are  very 
numerous,  and  require  the  utmoft  atten- 
tion of  the  gardiner  to  make  them  thrive 
with  us.  See  the  articles  Stove  and 
Green-house, 

EXPANSION,  among  metaphyficians,  de- 
notes the  idea  we  haveoflafting  dillance, 
all  whofe  parts  exift  together. 

Expansion,  in  phyfiology,  the  fwelling 
or  increal'e  of  the  bulk  of  bodies  when 
heated.  See  the  article  Heat. 

Dr.  Halley  found  boiling  water  to  expand 
one  iwenty-fixtb  p.art  of  its  former  bulk  : 
but  with  a moderate  heat,  its  expanfion 
was  imperceptible.  Mercury,  with  a 

rery 
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»ei7  gentle  heat,  expanded  one  feventy- 
fourth  of  its  ufual  bulk  when  cold. 
Spii'it  of  wine,  with  a heat  much  lefs 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  expanded  it- 
felf  to  a twelfth  part  of  its  bulk,  when 
cold,  and  then  fell  a boiling  and  emitting 
bubbles  copioully.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his 
book  Of  Cold,  tells  us,  he  found  the  ex- 
panfion  of  water  by  freezing  to  be  about 
a tenth  part  of  a fpace  more  than  the  wa- 
ter ufually  takes  up.  SeeFREEZiNG. 
Dr.  Gregory  fliews,  that  if  a globule  of 
air,  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  had  fo 
great  an  expanfion  as  it  would  have  at  a 
femi-diameter  of  the  earth  from  its  fur- 
face,  it  would  fill  all  the  planetary  re- 
gions, as  far  as,  and  even  beyond  the 
fphere  of  faturn.  See  the  article  Air. 
But  befides  fluids,  the  moft  folid  bodies 
are  expanded  by  heat,  though  not  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  their  fpecific  gravities  or 
cohefion,  nor  even  in  tlie  ratio  compound- 
edofboth.  The  degree  of  expanfion  feems 
rather  to  depend  on  the  different  arrange- 
ment, magnitude,  and  figure  of  their 
component  parts.  According  to  profelTor 
Mufchenbroek,  the  expanfions  of  metals 
in  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  are  as  fol- 
lows, wz,  filver  yS,  iron  So,  copper  89, 
brafs  iio,  tin  153,  lead  155.  As  to  the 
time  of  their  beginning  to  expand,  it  is 
found  to  be  in  the  following  order,  viz, 
tin  firft,  then  lead,  filver,  brats,  copper, 
and,  laft  of  all,  iron  ; the  reafon  of  which 
is  thought  to  depend  upon  the  different 
ftruflures  of  their  pores,  and  their  being 
more  or  lefs  fitted  to  admit  the  influence 
of  the  fire. 

For  the  expanfion  of  the  metalline  rods  of 
pendulums,  and  how  remedied,  fee  the 
article  Pendulum. 

EX  PARTE,  a term  ufed  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  where  a commiflion  is  taken 
out  and  executed  by  one  fide  or  party  on- 
ly, upon  the  other  party’s  neglefting  or 
refufing  to  join  therein. 

When  both  the  parties  proceed  together, 
it  is  called  a joint  commiflion. 

Ex  PARTE  TALis,  a writ  that  lies  for  a 
bailiff  or  receiver,  that  having  auditors 
afligned  topafs  his  accounts,  cannot  pro- 
cure from  them  reafonable  allowance,  but 
is  caft  into  prifon ; in  which  cafe  the 
praflice  is  to  fue  this  writ  out  of  the 
chancery,  direfled  to  the  fheriff  to  take 
the  four  mainpernors  to  bring  his  body 
before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  at  a 
certain  day,  and  to  warn  the  lord  to  ap- 
pear at  the  fame  time. 

EXPECTANT,  in  law,  fignifies  having 
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relation  to,  or  depending  on  t thus' 
where  land  is  given  to  a man  and  his 
wife,  and  to  their  heirs,  they  have  a fe* 
Ample  eftate;  but  if  it  be  given  to  them 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  begotten, 
they  have  an  eftate  tail,  and  a fee  expeft- 
ant,  which  is  oppofed  to  fee  fimple, 

EXPECTATIVE,  in  the  canon-law,  an 
expeflation  grounded  on  the  promife  of 
having  the  next  benefice  that  fhall  become 
vacant ; or  a right  to  the  reverfion  of  the 
next  benefice.  See  Benefice. 

Expectative  graces,  gratia  expeBa. 
tiva,  bulls  antiently  given  by  the  popes, 
for  obtaining  fome  benefices  that  Ihould 
become  vacant. 

Thefe  bulls  were  very  mortifying  to 
bifhops,  becaufe  they  encroached  on 

, their  privileges  : befides,  they  were  odious 
as  they  induced  people  to  wifh  the  death 
of  others.  The  council  of  Trent  annulled 
all  expeflatives ; but  the  canons  relating 
thereto  were  never  admitted  in  France, 
where  the  right  of  conferring  expeSative 
graces  is  one  of  the  king’s  prerogatives. 

EXPECTORANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medi- 
cines  which  promote  expefloration.  Se» 
the  next  article. 

Thefe  medicines  are  very  numerous : 
the  moll  confiderable  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  the  roots  of  elecampane, 
arum,  florentine  orris,  and  liquorice  j 
the  herbs  paul’s  betony,  chervil,  fcabi- 
ous,  moufe-ear,  germander,  hyffop,  and 
tarragon  ; the  flowers  of  violets,  mallows, 
red  poppies,  and  faffron  j the  feeds  of 
anife  and  fennel ; the  bark  of  faflafras : 
and  among  refinous  gums,  benjamin  and 
gum  ammoniac  : among  fruits,  railins, 
figs,  jujubes,  and  pine-kernels : honey, 
liquorice- juice,  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds : 
among  animal  fubftances,  fperma  ceti  and 
fats ; among  mineral  fubftances,  fulphur, 
together  with  its  flowers  and  milk ; among 
compound  fubftances,  the  anifated  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  the  lohoch  fanum,  the 
lyrup  prepared  of  the  lungs  of  a fox,  the 
pefloral  elixir,  and  the  althmatic  fpiritof 
Michaeli. 

EXPECTORATION,  the  aa  of  evacuat-, 
ing  or  bringing  up  phlegm,  or  other  mat- 
ters out  of  the  trachea,  lungs,  £ff.  by 
coughing,  banking,  fpitting,  Sfc.  in  order 
to  which  there  are  four  things  necelfary ; 
I.  That  the  matter  contained  there,  be 
moveable  and  penetrable,  fo  that  its  moft 
fluid  parts  may  not  be  diffipated,  and  the 
matter  that  remains  become  vifcid,  tough, 
and  inextricable.  2.  That  the  paffages 
may  be  opened  and' lubricated.  3.  Th« 
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the  matter  be  provoked  to  excretion.  4. 
That  the  ftufFed  velTels  may  be  at  reft,  lb 
as  to  become  capable  of  relaxation  ; for 
if  they  are  continually  irritated,  the  moi- 
fture  will  be  always  thrown  out  of  the 
glands  of  the  afpera  arteria  with  a fenfe  of 
pain.  See  the  preceding  article. 

EXPEDITATE,  in  the  foreft  law,  figni- 
fies  to  cut  out  the  balls  of  a great  dog’s 
feet,  belonging  to  people  near  the  foreft, 
for  the  prefei  ration  of  the  king’.s  game : 
yet  the  ball  of  the  foot  of  a maftiff  is  not 
to  be  cut  out,  but  only  the  three  claws  of 
the  fore  foot. 

Every  perfon  keeping  a dog  that  is  not 
expeditated,  forfeits  3 s.  4 d. 

EXPENDITORS,  the  perfon  who  dif- 
burfe  or  expend  the  money  collefted  by 
the  tax  for  repairs  of  fewers,  after  the 
fame  is  paid  into  their  hands  by  the  col- 
leflors,  as  ordered  by  the  commiflioners, 
and  for  which  they  are  to  render  accounts 
when  required. 

EXPENSIS  LITIS,  COSTS  of  fuit.  See 
the  article  Costs. 

EXPENSIS  MILITOM  LEVANDIS,  a Writ 
antiently  direfted  to  the  (heriff,  for  levy- 
ing the  allowance  for  knights  of  the  ILire  j 
and,  Expenfis  militiim  non  levandis,  was 
a writ  to  hinder  the  fheriff  from  levying 
fuch  allowance  upon  lands  that  held  in 
antient  demefne. 

EXPERIENCE,  a kind  of  knowlege  ac- 
quired by  long  life,  without  any  teacher. 
Mr.  Locke  fays  that  men  receive  all  the 
materials  of  knowlege  from  experience 
and  obfervation.  See  the  article  Idea. 
Experience  then  conlifts  in  the  ideas  of 
things  we  have  feen  or  read,  which  the 
judgment  has  refteiled  on,  to  form  itfelf 
a rule  or  method. 

Cbauvinus  enumerates  three  kinds  of  ex- 
perience ; the  firft  is  the.  fimple  nfe  of  the 
external  fenfes,  whereby  we  perceive  the 
phaenoinena  of  natural  things,  without 
any  direfl:  attention  thereto,  or  making 
any  application  thereof.  The  fecond  is 
when  we  premeditately  and  defigiiedly 
make  trials  of  various  things,  or  obfei  ve 
thofe  done  by  others,  attending  to  all  the 
effefts  and  circumftances.  The  third  is  » 
that  preceded  by  a foreknowlege,  or,  at 
leaft  an  apprehenfion  of  the  event,  and 
determines  whether  the  apprehenfion  were 
true  or  falfe. 

experiment,  in  philofopliy,  is  the 
trial  of  the  refult  or  effefl  of  the  applica- 
tions and  motions  of  certain  natural  bo- 
dies, in  order  to  difcover  fomething  of 
their  motions  and  relations,  whereby  to 


afcertain  fome  of  their  phaenomena,  or 
caufes.  See  the  article  Experimental 
Philosophy, 

'Zomfe//iflaExpERiMENT.  See  the  article 
Torricellian. 

EXPERIMENTAL  philosophy,  that 
philofophy  which  proceeds  on  experi- 
ments, which  deduces  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  properties  and  powers  of 
bodies,  and  their  aftions  upon  each  other, 
from  fenfible  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions.  Tbeburmefs  of  experimental  phi- 
lolbphy  is  to  enquire  into  and  to  invefti- 
gate  the  reafons  and  caufes  of  the  various 
appearances  or  phsnomena  of  nature, 
and  to  make  tlie  truth  or  probability  there- 
of obvious  and  evident  'o  the  fenfes,  by- 
plain,  undeniable,  and  adequate  expe- 
riments, reprefenting  the  feveral  jjarts  of 
the  grand  machinery  and  agency  of  na- 
ture. 

In  our  enquiries  into  nature,  we  are  to 
be  condufled  by  thofe  rules  and  maxims 
which  are  found  to  be  genuine,  and  con- 
fonant  to  a juft  method  of  phyfical  rea- 
foning ; and  thefe  rules  of  pbilofophizing 
are  by  the  greateft  mafter  in  fcience,  fir 
Ifaac  Newton,  reckoned  four,  which  are 
as  follows  : 

1.  More  caufes  of  natural  things  are 
not  to  be  admitted,  than  are  both  true, 
and  fufiicient  to  explain  the  phaenomena  ; 
for  nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  but  is 
fimple,  and'  delights  not  in  fuperfluous 
caufes  of  things. 

2.  And,  therefore,  of  natural  effefls  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  fame  caufes  are  to  be 
aftigned,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  ; as  of 
refpiration  in  man  and  beafts,  of  the  de- 
fcent  of  ftones  in  Europe  and  America, 
of  light  in  a culinary  fire  and  in  the 
fun,  and  of  the  refleflion  of  light  in  the 
earth  and  in  the  planets. 

3.  The  qualities  of  natural  bodies  which 
cannot  be  increafed  or  diminilhed,  and 
agree  to  all  bodies  in  which  experiments 
can  be  made,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
qualities  of  all  bodies  whatfoever  : thus, 
hecaufe  extenfion,  divifibiiity,  hardnefs, 
impenetrability,  mobility,  the  vis  inter- 
tire,  and  gravity  are  found  in  all  bodies 
which  fall  under  our  cognizance  or  in- 
fpeflion,  we  may  juftly  conclude  they  be- 
long to  ail  bodies  whatfoever,  and  are 
therefore  to.  be  efteemed  the  original 
ajid  univerfal  properties  of  all  natural 
bodies, 

4.  In  experimental  philofophy,  propofi- 
tions  collefled  from  the  phrenomena  by 
induflion,  are  to  be  deemed  (notwith- 

ftanding 
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ftanding  contrary  hypothefes)  eitlier  ex- 
aftly  or  very  nearly  true,  till  other  phse- 
nomefia  occur,  by  which  they  may  be 
rendered  either  more  accurate,  or  liable  to 
exception.  This  ought  to  be  done,  left 
arguments  of  jnduflion  fltould  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  hypothefes. 

Thefe  four  rules  of  philofophizing  are 
prernifed  "by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  to  his  third 
book  of  the  Principia  ; and  more  parti- 
cularly explained  by  him  in  his  Optics, 
where  he  exhibits  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing in  philofophy,  the  firft  part  of  which 
is  as  follows. 

As  in  mathematics,  fo  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  inveftigation  of  difficult  things,  by 
way  of  analyfis,  ought  always  to  precede 
the  method  of  compbfition.  This  ana- 
lyfis confifts  in  making  experiments  and 
obfervations,  and  in  drawing  general 
conclufions  from  them  by  indufilion  (i.  e, 
reafoning  from  the  analogy  of  things  by 
natural  confequence)  and  admitting  no 
objeflions  again.ft  the  conclufions,  but 
what  are  taken  from  experiments  or  cer- 
tain truths.  , And  although  the  arguing 
from  experiments  and  obfervation,  by  in- 
ciufilion,  be  no  demohftration  of  general 
conclufions,  yet  it  is  the  beft  way  of  ar- 
guing which  the  nature  of  things  admits 
of,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  fo  much  the 
llronger,  by  how  much  the  indu£lion  is 
more  general  ; and  if  no  exception  oc- 
cur from  phaenomena,  the  concinfion  may 
be  pronounced  generally;  but  if  at  any 
time  afterwards,  any  exception  (liall  oc- 
cur from  experiments,  it  may  then  be  pro- 
nounced with  fuch  exceptions  : by  this 
way  of  analyfis  we  may  proceed  from 
compounds  to  ingredients,  and  from  mo- 
tions to  the  caufes  producing  them  ; and, 
in  general,  from  effefils  to  their  caufes ; 
and  from  particular  caufes  to  more 
general  ones,  till  the  argument  ends  in 
the  moft  genera]  ; this  is  the  method  of 
analyfis.  And  that  of  fynthefis,  or  com- 
pofition,  confifts  in  afliiming  caufes,  dif- 
covered  and  eftablilhed  as  principles, 
and  by  thern  explaining  the  phsenome- 
na,  proceeding  from,  them,  and ‘prov- 
ing the  explanations.  See  Analysis,* 
Synthesis,  Substance,  Element, 
Water,  Vapour,  &c. 

EXPERIMENTUM  cRucis,  a capital, 
leading,  or  decifive  experiment ; thus 
termed,  either  on  account  of  its  being 
like  a c’rofs,  or  direfition  poll,  placed  in 
the  meeting  of  feveral  roads,  guiding 
men  to  the  tiue  knowlege  of  the  nature 
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of  that  thing  they  are  enquiring  after  * 
or,  on  account  of  Its  being  a kind  of  tor- 
ture, whereby  the  nature  of  the  thino-  is 
as  it  were  extorted  by  force.  ° 

EXPIATION,  a religious  a£I,  by  which 
fatisfaflion,  attonenient,  or  amends  is 
made  for  the  commiffion  of  fome  crime 
the  guillj  done  away,  and  the  obligation 
to  puniffiment  cancelled. 

The  method  of  expiation,  among  (he 
Jews,  was  chiefly  by  facrifice,  whether 
for  fins  of  ignorance,  or  to  purify  them- 
felves  from  certain  pollutions;  as  a wo- 
man  after  child-birth,  aleperaftercleanf. 
ing,  &c.  See  the  articles  Sacrifice 
and  Purification.. 

Great  day  0/' Expiation,  an  annual  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  Tifri,  which  anfwers  to  our 
September.  On  this  occafion  the  high 
prieft  laid  afide  his  breaft-plate  and  era. 
broidered  ephod,  as  being  a day  of  hn- 
miliation.  He  firft  offered  a bullock  and 
a ram  for  his  own  .fins,  and  thole  of  tlie 
prietts ; then  he  received  from  the  heads 
of  the  people  two  goats  for  a fin-offer- 
ing, and  a ram  for  a burnt  offering,  to 
be  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude. It  was  determined  by  lot  which 
of  the  goats  flioutd  be  facrificed,  and 
which  fet  at  liberty.  After  this  he  per- 
fuined  the  fanfluary  with  incenfe,  and 
fprinkled  it  with  blood  : then,  corning  out, 
he  facrificed  the  goat,  upon  which  the  lot 
had  lallen.  This  done,  the  goat,  which 
was  to  he  fet  at  liberty,  being  brought  to 
him,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  its  head,  con- 
feffed  his  fins,  and  the  fins  of  the  people, 
and  then  fent  him  away  into  fome  defart 
place  : it  was  called  azazel,  or  the  fcape 
goat.  Eee  the  article  Scape-goat. 

As  to  the  expiations  among  the  heathens, 
they  were  of  feveral  kinds,  as  facrifices 
and  religious  walhings. 

Expiation,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  is  ap- 
plied by  divines  to  the  pardon  procured 
to  mens  fins,  by  the  merits  ofChiill’s 
death. 

EXPILATION,  among  civilians,  the  car- 
rying off,  or  fequeftring,  fomething  be- 
longing to  an  inheritance,  before  the  heir 
had  intermeddled  therewith. 

Expilation  alfo  denoted  a robbery  com- 
mitted by  night,  and  fo  called  from  tlie 

■ robbers  ftripping  people  of  their  deaths. 

EXPIRATION,  in  phyfic,  that  part  of 
refpifation  whereby  the  air  is  expelled,  or 
driven  out  of  the  lungs.  See  the  article 
Respiration, 
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Expiration,  in  chemiftry,  is  applied  to 
all  forts  of  evaobration,  and  fubtile  efflu- 
via, that  go  off  into  the  air. 

ExPlRArVaN  is,  alfo  ufed  for  the  end  of 

, any  term  agreed  Upon.  It  likewile  fig- 
nifies  death. 

EXPLICI'I'E,  in  the  fchools,  fomeihing 
clear,  dillinft,  formal,  and  unfolded. 

EXPLOSION,  in  phyficsj  is  fi'foperly  appli- 

. ed  to  the  going  off  of  gun-powder  arid  the 
report  made  thereby.  Hehce  it  i.s  ufed 

■ to  exprefs  fuch  fudden  aflions  of  bodies, 
as  generate  air  inftantaneoully,  thus,  half 
a dram  of  cai  raway-feed,  poured  upon  a 
dram  of  the  compound  fpirit  of  nitre,  in 
an  empty  receiver,  produced  fuch  a pro- 

■ digious  quantity  of  air  as  to  blow  up 
with  an  explofion  a receiver  of  fix  inches 
in  diameter  and  eight  inches  deep ; the 
prelTure,  therefore,  of  the  atmoCphere  on 
the  exhaufted  receiver,  vvhich  it  over- 
comes, is  above  400  IB  reckoning  15  IB 
to  a fquare  inch.  From  the  experiments 
in  Mr.  Robins's  New  principles  of  Gun- 
nery, it  appears,  that  the  force  of  fired 
gun-powder,  at  the  inftant  of  its  cxplo- 
fion,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  an  elalfic  fluid 
of  a thoufand  times  the  denfity  of  com- 
mon air.  See  Gun-powder. 

EXPONAS  VENDITIONI.  See  the  article 
Venditioni  exponas. 

EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  is  a number 
placed  over  any  power  or  involved  quan- 
tity, to  fliew  to  what  height  the  root  is 
raifed : thus,  z is  the  exponent  of 

■ and  4 the  exponent  of  jr!,  or  xxxx; 

We  have  obfcrved,  under  .tk®  article 
Division,  in  algebra,  that  the  rule  for 
dividing  powers  of  the  fame  quantity^  is 
to  fubtraiR  ilie  exponents,  -and  make  the 
difference  the  exponent  of  the  quotient : 
if,  therefore,  a leffer  power  is  divided  by 
a greater,  tlie  exponent  of  the  quotient ; 
Inull,  by  this  rule,  be  negative : thus, 

But— ; and 
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fo  that  the  quantities,  i,  ’ J-  — 

yoLjii, 


_L,  &c.  may  be  exprefled  thus,  a},  a”, 

a S a~-^,  (Sc.  Thelb 

are  called  the  negative  powers  of  a,  which 
have  negative  exponents  i but  they  are  at 

the  fame  time  pofitive  powers  of  _L,  or 

a 

c.  *.  See  the  articles  Powers  and 
Involution. 

Exponent  of  a ratio,  is  the  quotient  arif- 
ing  from  the  divilion  of  the  antecedent  by 
, the  confequent : thus,  in  the  ratio  of  5 
to  4,  the  exponent  is  ; but  the  ex- 
ponent of  4 : 5,  is 

If  the  confequent  be  unity,  the  antece- 
dent itfelf  i.s  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  : 
thus  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  4 : i is  '4. 
Wherefore  the  exponent  of  a ratio  is  to 
unity  as  the  antecedent  is  to  the  confe- 
quent. Althc’  the  quotient  of  the  divilion 
of  the  antecedent  by  the  conleqiient  is  ufu- 
ally  taken  for  the  exponent  of  a ratio, 
yet  in  reality  the  exponent  of  a ratio 
ought,  to  be  a logarithm.  And  this  feems 
to  be  more  agreeable  to  Euclid’s  definiiion 
of  duplicate  and  triplicate  ratios,  in  his 
fifth  book.  For  i,  3,  9,  are  continual 
proportionals  ; now  if  be  the  exponent 
of  the  ratio  of  1 to  3,  and  d or-|  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  ratio  of  3 to  9 j and  -L  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio  of  1 to  9 ; and  fince, 
according  to  Euclid,  if  three  quantities 
be  proportional,  the  ratio  of  the  firft  to 
the  third  is  faid  to  be  the  duplicate  of  the 
ratio  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  and  of  the 
fecond  to  the  third  ; therefore  according 
to  this,  i muff  be  the  double  of  which 
is  very  falfe.  But  it  is  well  known,  the 
logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  i to  9,  that  is, 
the  logarithm  of  9,  is  the  double  of  the 
ratio  of  i to  3,'  or  3 to  9,  that  is,  the 
logarithm  of  5.  From  whence  it-appears 
that  logarithms  are  more  properly  the 
exponents  of  ratios,  than  numerical 
quotients  ; and  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Cotes, 
and  others,  are  of  the  fame  opinion. 

-Exponent,  is  alfo  ufed  in  arithmetic,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  index  or  logarithm. 
See  Index  and  Logarithm. 
EXPONENTIAL  calculus.  See  the 
article  Calculus  exponentialis. 
Exponential  curve  is  that  whofc  na- 
ture is  expreffed  by  an  exponential' equa- 
tion. The  area  of  any  exponential  curve 
whofe  nature  is  expreffed  by  this  expo- 
nential equation  (making  1 -j-a/ 

,v)  will  be  . ^ ■ 
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1 , <1;®,  £ff.  See  the  article 

O.I.Z.3.4.S.6. 

Calculus  exponentiahs. 

Exponential  equation  is  that  where- 
in there  is  an  exponential  quantity.  See 
the  next  article. 

Exponential  quantity  is  a quantity 
whofe  power  is  a variable  quantity,  as 

o' . Exponential  quantities  are  of 
feveral  degrees  and  orders,  according  as 
the  exponents  themfelves  are  more  or  lefs 
involved.  If  the  exponent  be  a fimple 

quantity,  asat-l*,  It  is  called  an  exponen- 
tial oi'  the  firft  or  loweft  degree ; but  when 
the  exponent  itfelf  is  an  exponential  of 
X 

the  firft  degree,  as  it  is  called  an  ex- 
ponential of  the  fecond  degree.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  exponent  itfelf  be  an  ex- 

o 

X 

ponential  of  the  fecond  degree,  as  x^  , 
it  is  called  an  exponential  of  the  third 
degree,  ts’r. 

EXPORTATION,  the  Ihipping  and  car- 
rying out  of  the  kingdom  wares  and 
commodities,  for  other  countries. 
Exportation  is  part  of  foreign  commerce, 
diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  a61ive  or 
felling  part,  in  oppofition  to  importation, 
wdiich  is  called  the  paffive,  or  buying  part. 
Belloni  obferves,  that  commerce,  when 
aiStive,  mull  produce  a vaft  flow  of  riches, 
the  balance  being  always  received  in  mo- 
ney i whereas,  if  it  be  paflive,  the.  m*ft 
immenfe  treafures  will  be  foon  exhaufted, 
as  the  balance  of  trade  mull  be  continu- 
ally made  good  out  of  the  remaining 
coin.  Hence  plenty  of  money  in  any 
place,  implies  that  the  quantity  of  goods 
exported  far  exceeds  that  of  goods  im- 
ported i and  wherever  we  fee  money 
icarce,  we  may  conclude  that  greater 
quantities  of  goods  have  been  imported 
then  exported.  -See  Commerce, Money, 
and  Exchange. 

EXPOSITION,  in  general,  denotes  the 
fetting  a thing  open  to  public  view  : thus 
it  is  the  romanirts  fay,  the  holt  is  expofed, 
when  Ihewn  to  the  people. 

Exposition  of  children,  among  the  an- 
tients,  a barbarous  cuftom  of  laying  down 
children  by  the  Tides  of  the  highway,  and 
other  places  molt  frequented,  where  they 
, were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  public,  and 
and  mult  unavoidably  perilb,  unlefs  ta- 


ken up  and  educated  by  charitable  and 
compaflionate-  perfons. 

Many  expofed  their  children  merely  be- 
caufe  they  were  not  in  a condition  to  edu- 
cate them  ; and  as  for  thofe  who  expofed 
them  for  other  reafons,  they  commonly 
did  it  with  jewels,  with  a view  no  doubt 
to  encourage  ihofe  who  fotmd  them  to 
take  cate  of  their  education  if  alive,  or 
give  them  human  burial,  if  dead. 

Exposition,  in  a literary  fenfe,  the  ex- 
plaining an  author,  palfage,  writing,  or 
the  like,  and  fetting  their  meaning  in  an 
obvious  and  clear  light. 

Expofition  of  deeds,  of  all  kinds,  ought 
to  be  according  to  the  true  intent  thereof, 
and  reafonable  and  equal.  See  Deed. 

EXPOSITOR,  or  Expository,  a title 
given  to  fmall  diftionaries,  ferving  to  ex- 
plain the  hard  words  of  a language. 

EX  POST  facto,  in  law,  fomething  done 
after  another : thus  an  eflate  granted 
may  be  good  by  matter  ex  poll  fafto,  that 
was  not  fo  at  firft,  as  in  cafe  of  eleflion, 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a warm 
addrefs  to  a perfon,  who  has  done  another 
fome  injury,  reprefenting  the  wrong  in  the 
ftrongelt  terms,  and  demanding  redrtfs, 

EXPOSURE,  in  gardening,  the  fituation  of 
a garden,  wall,  or  the  like,  with  refpeft  to 
the  points  of  the  compafs,  as  fouth  oreaft, 
According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  bell  afpeifl 
or  expofure  for  walls,  in  England,  is  to 
have  one  point  to  the  eaft-ward  of  the 
fouth  ; by  reafon  thefe  will  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  the  morning,  fun , and  be  lefs  ex- 
pofed to  injuries  from  the  weft  and  fouth- 
well  winds,  than  walls  direflly  facing  the 
fouth.  The  next  bell  afpeft  is  due  fouth, 
and  the  next  to  that  fouth-eaft,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  fouth- weft,  for  the  rea- 
fons before  alfigned.  However,  as  there 
twill,  for  the  moll  part,  befouth-welland 
weft  walls  in  every  garden,  thefe  may  be 
planted  with  fuch  forts  of  fruit  as  do  not 
require  fo  much  heat  to  ripen  them  ; and 
wherever  there  are  north  walls,  they  are 
only  fit  for  baking- pears  and  plums, 
morello-cherries  for  preferving,  or  fome 
duke  cherries  may  be  thus  continued 
longer  in  the  feafon.  See  the  articles 
Garden,  Planting,  &c. 

EXPRESS,  fomething  that  is  determinate 
and  precife,  or  in  fuch  formal  terms  as 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

Express  alfo  denotes  a courier.  Seethe 
article  COURIER. 

EXPRESSED  OILS,  in  chemiftry,  fuch 
oils  as  are  obtained  from  bodies  only  by 
' prefling.  See  the  article  Oil. 

' expres- 
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expression,  in  chemiftry,  or  pharma- 
cy, denotes  the  a£I  of  exprefling  out  the 
juices  or  oils  of  vegetables,  which  is  one 
of  the  three  ways  of  obtaining  them  ; 
the  other  two  being  by  infufion  and  de- 
coflion. 

Oils  obtained  by  means  of  fire,  are  called 
ftillatitious. 

Expression,  in  rhetoric,  the  elocution, 
diftion,  or  choice  of  words  in  a difcourfe. 
Beautiful  expreffion  is  the  natural  and 
true  light  of  our  thoughts:  it  is  to  this 
we  owe  all  the  excellencies  in  difcourfe  ; 
which  gives  a kind  of  vocal  life  and  fpi- 
rit.  As  the  principal  end  of  difcourfe  is 
to  be  underllood,  the  firft  thing  we  Ihould 
endeavour  to  obtain  is  a richnefs  of  ex- 
preflion.  Or  habit  of  fpeaking  fo  well  as 
to  make  our  thoughts  eafily  underllood. 
See  Style,  Trope,  Rhetoric,  &c. 

Expression,  in  painting,  a natural  and 
lively  reprefentation  of  the  fubjeft,  or  of 
the  feveral  objedls  intended  to  be  Ihewn, 
The  exprefilon  conlifts  chiefly  in  repre- 
fenting  the  human  body  and  all  its  parts, 
in  the  aftion  fultable  to  it ; in  exhibiting 
in  the  face  the  feveral  paflions  proper  to 
the  figures,  and  obferving  the  motions 
they  imprefs  on  the  external  parts.  See 
the  article  Attitude. 

The  term  exprefilon  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  that  of  pafllon,  but  they 
differ  in  this,  that  exprelTion  is  a general 
term.  Implying  a reprefentation  of  an  ob- 
jefl  agreeably  to  its  nature  and  charafler, 
and  the  ufe  or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the 
work;  whereas  pafiion,  in  painting,  de- 
notes a motion  of  the  body,  accompanied 
with  certain  difpofitions  or  airs  of  the 
face,  which  work  an  agitation  in  the  foul : 
fo  that  every  pafiion  is  an  exprefilon,  but 
not  every  exprefilon  a pafiion. 

The  law  ^Expression.  Exprefilonbe- 
ing  a reprefentation  of  things  according 
to  their  charafler,  may  be  confidered  ei- 
ther with  refpeft  to  the  fubjefl  in  general, 
or  to  the  paflions  peculiar  thereto. 

Firft,  with  refpeft  to  the  fubjeft,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  i.  That  all  the  parts  of  the 
compofition  are  to  be  transformed  or  re- 
duced to  the  charailer  of  the  fubjeft,  fo 
as  they  may  confpiie  to  imprefs  the  fame 
fenliment,  pafiion,  or  idea.  a.  In  order 
to  this,  if  any  circumftance  occur  in  hif- 
tory  or  defcription,  that  would  avert  or 
take  from  the  idea,  it  muft  he  fuppreffed, 
unlefs  eflential  to  the  fubjeft.  3.  To 
this  end  the  hiftory  or  fable  is  to  be  well 
lludied  in  the  authors  who  defcribe  it, 
in  order  to  conceive  its  nature  rind  ch»- 
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rafler  truly,  and  imprefs  it  ftrongly  on  the 
imagination,  that  it  may  be-diffufed  and 
carried  through  all  the  parts  of  the  fub- 
je£f.  4.  A liberty  may  be  taken,  to 
choofe  favourable  incidents,  in  order  to 
diverfify  the  exprefilon,  provided  they 
are  not  contrary  to  the  principal  image 
of  the  fubjeiR,  or  the  truth  of  hiftory. 

5.  The  harmony  of  the  tout  e/tfeinble 
ought  to  be  particularly  regarded,  both 
with  refpeft  to  the  aftions  and  the  light 
and  colour.  See  Claro-obscuro.  6. 
The  modes  .and  cuftoms  are  to  be  obferv- 
ed, and. every  thing  made  conformable  to 
time,  place,  and  quality.  7.  The  three 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  a61ion  ought 
to  be  obferved  ; that  is,  nothing  fliould 
be  reprefented  in  the  fame  piflure,  but 
what  is  tranfadled  or  paffes  at  the  fame 
time,  and  may  be  feen  at  the  fame  view. 
Secondly,  with  refpefl  to  the  particular 
paflions  and  affeSllons  of  the  fubjeft,  the 
rules  are,  i.  That  the  paflions  of  brutes 
be  few  and  Ample,  and  have  almoft  all  an 
immediate  refpefl  either  to  I'elf-preferva- 
tion  or  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies  ; 
but  in  the  human  kind  there  is  a greater 
variety,  and  accordingly  more  marks  and 
exprefilons  thereof,  a.  Children  not  hav- 
ing the  ufe  ofreafon,  afl  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  brutes,  and  exprefs  the 
motions  of  their  paflions  direflly,  and 
without  fear  or  difguife.  3.  Though  the 
paflions  of  the  foul,  may  be  exprelfed  by 
the  aflions  of  the  body,  it  is  in  the  face 
they  are  generally  fliewn,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  turn  of  the  eye,  and  motions 
of  the  eye-brows.  4.  There  are  two 
ways  of  lifting  up  the  eye-brows,  the  one 
at  the  middle,  which  likewife  draws  up 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  argues 
pleafant  motions  ; the  other  at  the  point 
next  the  nofe,  which  draws  upthe  mijldle 
of  the  mouth,  and  is  the  eii'efl  of  grief 
or  fadnefs.  5.  The  paflions  are  all  I'e- 
ducible  to  joy  and  fadnefs,  each  of  which 
is  either  Ample,  or  mixed  and  palTionate, 

6.  Joy  caufes  a dilatation  of  the  parts; 
the  eye-brows  rife  in  the  middle ; the 
eyes  half  open,  and  fmiling ; the  pupil 
fparkling,  and  moift  ; the  noltrils  a little 
open';  the  cheeks  full  ; the  corners  of 
the  mouth  drawn  a little  upwards ; the 
lips  red  ; the  complexion  lively  ; the 
forehead  ferene.  7,  Raflionate  joy,  pro- 
ceeding from  love,  fliews  the  forehead 
fmooth  and  even,  the  .eye-brows  a little 
elevated  on  the  fide  the  pupil  is  turned 
to,  the  eyes  fparkling  and  open,  the  head 
inclined  towards  the  objeft,  the  air  of 
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{Tie  face  frailing,  and  the  complexion 
ruddy.  That  proceeding  from  defire 
fliews  itfelf  by  the  body,  the  arms  ex- 
tending towards  the  objeft  in  uncertain 
and  unquiet  motions.  8.  Simple  fad- 
nefs  is  exprcfled  by  the  body  being  call 
down,  the  head  carelefly  hanging  afide, 
the  forehead  wrinkled,  the  eye-brows 
raifed  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  the 
eyes  haif-fliut,  and  the  mouth  a little 
open,  the  corners  downwards,  the  under 
lip  pointing  and  drawn  back,  the  noftrils 
fweiled  and  drawn  downwards.  That 
mixed  with  fear  caufes  the  parts  to  con- 
trast and  palpitate,  the  members  to  trem- 
ble and  fold  up,  the  vifage  to  be  pale  and 
livid,  the  point  of  the  noftrils  elevated, 
the  pupil  in  the  middle  , of  the  eyej  the 
mouth  opened  at  the  Tides,  and  the  under 
lip  drawn  back.  In  that  mixed  with  an- 
ger, the  motions  are  more  violent,  the 
parts  all  agitated,  the  mufcles  fweiled, 
the  pupil  wild  and  fparkling,  the  point  of 
the  eye-brows  fixed  to  the  nofe,  the  no- 
ftrils  open,  the  lips  big  and  prefled  down, 
the  corners  of  the  month  a little  open 
and  foaming,  the  veins  fweiled,  and  the 
hair  ercSl.  That  with  defpair  refembles 
the  laft,  only  more  exceflive  and  difor- 
,dered.  9.  The  hand  has  a great  iliare 
in  the  exprelfion  of  the  fentiments  and 
paffions  j the  raifing  of  the  hands,  con- 
joined, towards  heaven,  expreffes  devo- 
tion ; wringing  the  hands,  grief ; throw- 
ing them  towards  heaven,  admiration  j 
fainting  and  dejefled  hands,  amazement 
and  defpair ; folding  hands,  idlenefs  ; 
holding  the  fipgers  indented,  muling ; 
holding  forth  the  hands  together,  yielding 
and  fubmiffion  ; lifting  up  the  hand  and 
eye  to  heaven,  calling  God  to  witnefs  ; 
waving  the  hand  from  us,  prohibition  ; 
extending  the  right  hand  to  any  one, 
pity,  peace,  and  fafety  ; fcratching  the 
head,  thoughtfulnefs ; laying  the  hand 
on  the  heart,  folemn  affirmation  ; hold- 
ing up  the  thumb,  approbation  ; laying 
the  fourth  finger  on  the  mouth,  bidding 
filence  ; giving  with  the  finger  and' thumb, 
a giving  fparingly  ; anrf-  the  fore-finger 
put  forth  and  ihe  reft  contrafted  to  Ihew 
and  point  at,  as  much  as  to  fay,  this  is  he. 
10,  The  fex  of  the  figure  is  to  be  regard- 
ed ; and  man,  as  he  is  of  a more  vigor- 
ous and  refolute  nature,  ought  .to  be  ex- 
prefled  in  all  his  aflions  freer  and  bolder 
than  women,  who  are  to  be  more  referv- 
ed  and  tender,  ji,  So  allb  as  to  the  age, 
the  different  ftages  whereof  incline  to  dif- 
ferent motions  both  of  body  and  ijiind, 


It.  The  condition  or  honours  a perfon  is 
invefted  with,  renders  their  aflions  more 
referved,  and  their  motions  more  grave, 
contrary  to  the  populace,  who  obferve  little 
conduft  or  reftraint,  giving  themfelves 
up,  for  the  moft  part,  to  their  paffions ; 
whence  their  external  motions  become 
rude  and  diforderly. 

Laftly,  in  fpirits,  all  thofe  corruptible 
things  muft  be  retrenched,  which  ferved 
only  for  the  prefei  vadon  of  life,  as  veins, 
arteries,  &c.  only  retaining  what  may 
ferve  for  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  bo- 
dy.  In  angels  particularly,  as  fymbolical 
figures,  their  offices  and  virtues  are  to  be 
marked  out,  without  any  draught  of  fen- 
fual  paffions,  only  appropriating  their 
charaflers  to  their  funftions  of  powers, 
aftivity  and  contemplation. 

EXPULSION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  aft 
of  violently  driving  a perfon  put  of  any 
city,  fociety,  &c. 

Expulsion,  in  medicine,  the  aft  whereby 
any  thing  is  forcibly  driven  out  of  die 
place  in  which  it  is  : thus  we  fay,  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  foetus  in  delivery.  See  the 
article  Delivery. 

EXPURGATION,  in  aftronoiny,  a terra 
ul'ed  by  fome  authors  for  emerfion.  See 
the  article  EMERSION, 

EXQUIMA,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  gui- 
nea  monkey,  of  a reddifh  brown,  fpotted 
with  white  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  under  part  white,  with  a beard 
of  a beautiful  fnow-white  colour.  See 
the  article  Monkey. 

EXSICCATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  aft 
of  reducing  bodies  to  a required  ftaie  of 
drinefs,  by  feparating  the  iuperfluous  wa- 
ter or  other  moifture  with  which  they 
were  joined. 

Exficcation  is  moft  generally  performed 
by  means  of  heat;  but  as  the  different 
nature  and  form  of  the  matter  make  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  methods  of  application 
of  the  heat  neceffaiy,  three  of  them  have 
been  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  cor- 
tion,  infolation,  and  torrification.  The 
firft  relates  only  to  fluids;  the  fecond 
to  fluids  and  folids  promifeuoufly ; the 
laft  to  folids  only.  As  to  coftion  or 
boiling,  you  are  to  take  care,  that,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  operation,  the  fire  be  duly 
fupprefled  ; otherwile  the  matter  being 
left  dry,  will  be  heated  beyond  the  juft 
degree,  and  thence  either  confumed  or 
damaged.  This  precaution  is  particu- 
l.irly  neceffary  in  the  cafe  of  vegetable 
extrafts,  where  the  lead  overhefitis  apt  to 
make  them  burn,  and  acquire  an  empy- 
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renmatic  fcent  anti  flavour.  Solutions  of 
falls  and  gums  make  the  principal  cafes 
where  coftion  is  tifed  in  this  intention, 
Infolation,  or  perhaps  more  properly  ex- 
halation,’ is  effeaed  by  expofing  the  body 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till  it  be  fufficient- 
ly  dry.  In  this  the  furface  of  the  matter 
is  to"  be  increafed  as  much  as  poffible  ; 
for  in  proportion  to  that  will  the  exficca- 
tion  be  completed  in  a greater  or  lelfer 
time. 

Torrification,  or,  in  the  cafe  of  rhubarb, 
toafting,  is  the  expofing  folid  bodies  to 
the  heat  of  a fire,  at  fuch  a due  diftance 
as  will  not  endanger  their  being  burnt, 
in  order  to  dry  them  fo  as  to  be  powder- 
ed. VVhen  roots  or  woods  are  thus  to  be 
treated,  it  is  proper  firft  to  cut  them  into 
llices. 

Decantation  and  filtering  are  ufed  fubfer- 
vient  to  exficcation,  wheie  large  quanti- 
ties of  fluid  are  10  be  feparated,  and  after 
all  the  exficcation  may  be  completed  by 
infolation.  This  is  praftifed  in  the  cafe  of 
precipitations,  and  where  any  earths  or 
calx’s  of  metals  are  to  be  freed  from 
fluids, 

Filtering  by  attraflion  is  performed  by  a 
twitt  of  cotton  thread  made  wet,  one 
of  which  is  put  into  the  velfel  containing 
the  matter  to'  be  filtered,  and  the  other 
fuffeied  to  be  hang  over  the  veflel  below 
the  bottom.  The  thread  will  a£l:  as  a fy- 
phon  and  draw  ofi^  the  fluid,  which  will 
drop  from  its  end  till  the  greatelt  part  be 
exhaufted.  This  method  is  ufed  in  the 
preparation  of  elaterium  ; and  where  the 
quantity  is  fmall,  may  be  found  conveni- 
ent in  many  others. 

The  tile  of  the  chalk-ftone  is  another  me- 
thod of  exficcation,  chiefly  applied  to  the 
drying  of  powders  after  their  levigation. 
It  IS  done  by  laying  the  powder  in  troches 
or  large  drops,  on  the  (tone,  and  letting 
them  remain  there  till  they  are  fufficient- 
ly  dry. 

E'XFANT,  denotes  any  thing  that  exifts, 
or  is  ftill  in  being. 

EXTASY,  or  Ectasy,  a tranfport  which 
lufpends  the  funfiion  of  the  fenfes,  by  the 
intenfe  contemplation  of  fome  extraordi- 
nary or  lupernatural  objefl,  or  when  God 
impreffes  on  the ' imagination  the  extra- 
ordinary ideas  of  any  thing  he  would  re- 
veal. 

Ext.vsy,  in  medicine,  a fpecies  of  cata- 
Jfpfy,  when  a perfon  perfeflly  remembers, 
alter  (he  paroxyfm  is  over,  the  ideas  he 
conceived  during  the  time  it  laded.  In 
an  extaly  there  mull  be  an  unufual  tenfion 


, of  the  fenfory,  as  is  common  In  deli- 
riums, &c. 

EXTEND,  in  law,  fignifies  to  value  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  a perfon  bound  by 
a ftatute,  Sfc.  who  has  forfeited  the  fame, 
at  fuch  an  indifferent  rate,  that  by  the 
yearly  rent  the  creditor  in  time  may  be 
paid  his  debt.  See  Extent. 

EXTENDI  FACIAS,  a writ  to  extend 
lands,  £fr.  See  the  preceding  article. 

EXTENSION,  in  philofophy,  one  of  the 
common  and  effential  properties  of  body 
or  that  by  which  it  poffeffes  or  takes  up 
fome  part  of  univerfal  fpace,  which  is  call- 
ed the  place  of  that  body.  See  the  articles 
Body  and  Space. 

Extenfion  is  threefold,  i.  Either  into- 
length  only,  and  then  it  is  called  a line 
Or,  2.  Into  length  and  breadth,  which 
is  called  a fiiperficies.  Or,  3.  Into  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  which  is  called  a fo- 
lid i being  the  three  dimenfions  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  vtdiich  the  magni- 
tude or  bulk  of  bodies  are  ellimated.  See 
Line,  Superficies,  and  Solid. 
Extenfion,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  Is 
fpace  confidered  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  matter,  which  fills  up  its  capacity 
with  fbniething  folid,  tangible,  and  move- 
able.  Space,  fays  that  philofopher,  may 
be  conceived  without  the  idea  of  exten- 
fion, whicff%elongs  to  body  only. 

Extension  lif fraBurcd limbs,  in  furgery, 
ought  to  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  1.  The  patient  is  to  be  kept 
firm  and  fteady.  The  pofture  of  body 
to  be  obferved  at  this  time  differs,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  ; 
fometimes  the  patient  Ihould  fit,either  up- 
on a ftool,  or  upon  the  floor.  2.  An 
affiftant  lliould  fupport  the  limb  with  his 
hands,  both  above  and  below  the  frac- 
tured part.  3.  The  afliftant,  who  holds 
the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  Ihould  extend 
it  ftropgly  and  equally,  til!  the  fraflured 
bone  can  be  replaced  : if  his  hands  alone 
are  not  fufficient  to  make  the  required 
extenfion,  he  mull  ufe  a chord,  or  rather 
a napkin  : if  one  man  has  not  ftrength 
enough  (or  this  office,  there  mull  be  two 
or  more  employed. 

You  rauft  be  careful  not  to  ufe  too  great 
roughnefs  in  this  operation,  left  you  give 
your  patient  unneceffary  pain.  If  the 
tumour  and  inflammation  is  come  on  be- 
fore the  extenfion,  it  is  heft  to  defer  it 
till  thefe  fymptoms  are  removed.  'When 
the  fraflured  bones  maintain  their  natu- 
ral (ituation,  you  are  under  no  neceffity 
of  extending  or  replacing  the  limb  j but 
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when  the  fraSured  parts  recede  from  each 
other,  fome  degree  of  extenCon  is  necef- 
fary,  which  muft  be  always  fuited  to  the 
diftortion  of  the  limb:  the  greater  diftance 
there  is  between  the  extremities  of  the  di- 
vided parts  of  the  bone,  lb  much  fhorter 
will  the  limb  be,  from  the  contraftion  of 
the  mufcles  ; therefore  the  extenfion  in 
this  place  ought  to  be  lb  much  the  greater. 
See  the  article  Fracture. 

The  extenfion  in  luxated  bones  is  to  be 
performed  much  in  the  fame  manner  with 
that  in  fraflures,  mz.  the  outer  or  lower 
part  of  the  dillocated  limb  is  to  be  ex- 
tended till  the  head  of  the  difordered 
bone  be  reduced  exaftly  into  the  linus 
from  whence  it  was  luxated. 

EXTENSOR,  an  appellation  given  to  fe- 
veral  mufcles,  from  theit  extending  or 
ftretching  the  parts  to  which  they  belong : 
fuch  are,  i.  The  common  extenfor  of 
the  ftngers,  which  has  its  origin  at  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  radius  and  ulna : it 
afterwards  divides  into  four  tendons, 
which  pafs  under  the  ligament  of  the 
carpus,  and  terminate  in  the  pofterior  fur- 
fece  of  all  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers, 
where  they  are  gibbous.  ®.  The  exten- 
for of  the  thumb,  called  alfo  bicornis  and 
tricernis,  arifes  in  the  pofterior  and  mid- 
dle part  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  ter- 
minates in  two  or  three  tendons  in  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  3.  The  proper  extenfors  of  each 
finger,  which  are  a part  of,  or  at  leaft 
bave  their  origin  with  the  common  ex- 
tenfor. 4.  The  long  extenfor  of  the 
toes,  which  has  its  origin  ip  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia,  and  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  ligament,  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula  t it  afterwards  divides  into  five 
tendons,  four  of  which  are  inferted  into 
the  four  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and  the 
fifth  into  the  outer  inetatarfal  bone.  5. 
The  ftiort  extenfor  of  the  toes,  ariles 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  calcaneum, 
and  dividing  into  tendons,  is  inferted  into 
the  toes. 

Befides  thefe,-  there  are  proper  extenfors 
of  the  toes  ; alfo  the  long  and  fliort  ex- 
tenfors of  the  great  toe,  and  the  common 
extenfor  of  the  back  and  loins,  which  is 
divided  into  three.  If  thefe  aft  only  on 
one  fide,  they  dravfr  the  parts  obliquely 
fideways, 

EXTENT,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  a double 
fenfe ; fometimes  it  fignifies  a writ  or 
command  to  the  Iherifffor  the  valuing  of 
lands  or  tenements  3 and  fometimes  the 


aft  of  the  Iheriff,  or  other  commiflioner 
upon  this  writ : but  moft  commonly  it 
denotes  an  eftimate  or  valuation  of  lands  • 
and  hence  come  our  extended  or  rack- 
rents.  See  the  article  Extend. 

Every  extent  ought  to  be  made  on  iniqnl. 
fition  and  verdift,  without  which  the 
Iheriff  cannot  legally  execute  the  writ. 
The  cogniaee,  or  party  to  whom  the  lands 


in  them,  but  is  accountable  to  the 


property 


cog. 


nifor  according  to  the  extended  value 
only,  not  the  real  value.  No  feifm  can 
be  on  an  extent,  nor  may  lands  or  goods 
be  fold  thereon. 

EXTERIOR,  or  External.  See  the  ar- 
ticle External. 

EXTERMINATION,  In  general,  the  ex- 
tirpating or  deftroying  fomething. 

In  algebra,  furds,  fraftions,  and  un- 
known quantities  are  exterminated  by 
the  rules  for  reducing  equations.  See  the 
article  Equation. 

We  have  two  curious  theorems  in  Mr. 
Maclaurin’s  algebra,  for  exterminating 
unknown  quantities  of  given  equations  5 
and  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  he 
calls  all  the  coe^cients,  prefixed  to  the 
fame  unknown  quantity,  coefficients  of 
the  fame  order:  fuch  are  a,  d,  g,  in  theo- 
rem z.  as  being  prefixed  to  the  fame 
quantity  a;:  fuch  alfo  are  b,  e,  h\  and 
e,  f h.  But  he  calls  thole  oppofite  coel. 
ficients,  that  are  taken  each  from  a dif- 
ferent equation,  and  from  a different  or- 
der of  coefficients,  as  a and  e,  and  ifandi, 
in  the  firft  theorem  5 and  a,e,k-,  a,  h,  f 5 
and  d,  b,  k,  in  the  fecond  theorem. 
Theorem  i.  Suppofe  two  equations  given 
involving  two  unknown  quantities,  as 

ldx  + ey~fS  ae-db 

Where  the  numerator  is  the  diffeience 
of  the  produfts  of  the  oppofite  coeffici- 
ents, in  the  orders  in  which^y  is  not  found; 
and  the  denominator  is  the  difference  of 
the  produfts  of  the  oppofite  coefficients, 
taken  from  the  orders  that  involve  the 
unknown  quantities.  For  from  the  firft 
equation  it  appears  that  a x r —by, 


and  X 


__  e — by  _ 


and  from  the  fecond 


equation,  thit  dx=f—ey,  zti&xzr——  ‘ 


Therefore, 


c--by_f—  ey. 


and  cd— 


a d 
d by— a f —~a  ey,  whence  a ey—  dly^ 

af—ed-,  and  y— B.  D. 
ae — db 
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To  exemplify  this  theorem,  fuppofe  a — 5, 
7,rz:  100)  rfc=3,  ^=8,  and/=8o, 

cx8o — 3Xioo_roo_  S 

Then  5— — ; 

5X8—  3x7  *9  ^9 

, _ a+o  _ 
jndx — t® 
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Theorem  2.  Suppofe  now  that  there  are 
three  unknown  quantities,  x,  y,  x,  and 
three  equations : thus, 
f ax\by-\-ca—m  •> 
i dx+ey+f  g.—}i  S Then  ftiall  » “ 
I gx\-hy-\-kx.—p  i 
aep—abn-\-dhm — dhp-^ghn  ~~gem 

~aek— afh+id  h c— dbk-^g  bf—gec. 

Where  the  \ numerator  confilts  of  all  the 
different  produdls  that  can  be  made  of 
three  oppofite  coeflacients,  taken  from  the 
orders  in  which  z is  not  found  ; and  the 
denominator  confifts  of  all  the  produfls 
that  can  be  made  of  the  three  oppofite 
coefficients,  taken  from  the  orders  that 
involve  the  three  unknown  quanti- 
ties. For  from  the  laft  it  appears, 
-dm+dcz 


. «« — afz 

thatj  = d — 


ae  — db 

ap—abz — 


therefore. 


ah—gb 

an — afz — dm-\-dcz ap — akz — gm-^gcz 

a e '• — d b a h — g b 

and  a n—a fz  — d m dc  zxa.  h — g h X 
an — afz-Ygbd m — g b dc z~a  p—g  m 
—a  kz-{-  g c zx  ae  — db  x ap—~  akz 
■\gbdm — gbdcz.  Take  gbdm — gbdcz 
from  both  lldes,  and  divide  by  a ; fo  fhall 
an — cttn — afz+d  czxb — gbn+g  b/z— 
ap — g m — a k z+gczxe — d bp-^d bkz. 

Then  tranfpofing  and  dividing  will  be  found 
— a h 7!-\-dhm — d bp-yg  b n — gem 
ae  k — a hf  -^db  c — d b k+g  b f—gec 
The  values  of  x zndy  are  found  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  have  the  fame  deno- 
minator ! ex.  gr. 

y —“fp — akn+dkm—dep+gen — gf  m 
. ~^aek — ahfydbc — dbk+gbf—gec 
If  any  term  is  wanting  in  any  of  the 
three  given  equations,  the  values  of  z 
and_y  will  be  found  more  fimple.  Thus,^ 
fuppofe  that  f and  k are  equal  to  no- 
thing, then  the  term  f a will  vanifh  in  the 
fecond  equation,  and  k z in  the  third  ; and 
— a h fi+d h m — d bp.\-g  b ti-^r-gem^ 

db  c — g e c 

dhc—gec 

If  four  equations  are  given,  involving 
four  unknown  quantities,  their  values 
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may  be  found  much  in  the  fame  manner^' 
by  taking  all  the  produfls  that  can  be 
made  of  four  oppofite  coefficients,  and  al-i- 
ways  prefixing  contrary  Cgns  to  thofe 
that  involve  the  produfls  of  two  oppofite 
coefficients.  See  the  articles  Coeffici- 
ent and  EquATiON. 

EXTERNAL,  or  Exterior,  a term  of 
relation  applied  to  the  furface  or  outfide 
of  a body ; or  that  part  which  appears 
or  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  touch,  £ff* 
In  contradiftinflion  to  internal.  See  the 
article  Internal. 

Exter-nal  medicines,  the  fame  witfe 
local  or  topical  medicines.  See  theaiticles. 
Topics  and  Local  medicines. 

The  fenfes  are  alfo  divided  into  external,, 
being  thofe  whereby  we  perceive  ideas, 
or  have  the  perception  of  external  objefls, 
as  feeing,  hearing,  &c,  and  internal.  See 
the  article  Sense. 

External  is  alfo  ufed  tofignify  any  thing 
that  is  without-fide  a man,  or  that  is  not 
within  himfelf,  particularly  in  his  mind, 
in  which  fenle  we  may  fay  external  ob- 
jefls, &c,. 

The  exiftence  of  an  external  world,  that 
is,  of  bodies  and  objefls  out  of  tlie  mind, 
was  abfolutely  denied  by  Dr.  Berkeley. 
See  the  article  Existence. 

External  angles,  are  the  angles  on  the 
outfide  of  any  right-lined  figure,  when 
all  the  fides  are  feverally  producedj  and 
they  are  all,  taken  together,  equal  to  four 
right  angles.  See  the  article  Angle. 

External  ear.  See  the  article  Ear. 

Extinction,  in  general,  denotes  the 
putting  out  or  dellroying  ibmething,  as 
a fire  or  flame. 

Various  engines  have  been  contrived  for 
extinguilhing  accidental  fires,  for  which 
fee  Engine  and  Fire. 

Extinction,  in  chemiftry,  is  when  a 
metal,  mineral,  Sfr.  after  having  been 
heated  red  hot,  is  plunged  into  fome  fluid  ; 
either  to  fofte«  and  temper  its  acrimony, 
as .tutty  in  role-water  j or  to  communi- 
cate its  virtue  to  the  liquor,  as  iron,  or 
fteel  to  common  water,  &c. 
EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law,  is  a confo- 
lidation  or  union,  as  where  one  has  due 
to  him  a yearly  rent  out  of  lands,  and  af- 
tcrwaids  purchafes  the  lands  out  of  which 
the  rent  arifes  : in  this  cafe,  both  the  pro- 
perty and  the  rent  being  united  in  one 
pofleflor,  the  rent  is  faid  to  be  extinguifli- 
ed.  Likewife  where  a perfon  has  a ieale 
for  years,  and  he  afterwards  buys  the  pro- 
perty ot  wliat  is  leafed,  the  leafe  becomes 
thereby  extinguilhed. 

There  is,  however,  a difference  on  piir- 
' dialing 
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. chafing  part  of  the  lands,  and  the  feveral 
forts  of  rents : thus  if  a perfon  has  a 
. rent-charge  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
ilTuing  out  of  land,  and  he  purchafes  any 
part  of  that  land  to  him  and  his  heirs  ; as 
. this  rent  is  entire,  and  ilTuing  out  of  eve- 
ry part  of  the  land,  the  whole  rent-charge 
is  extinguifhed.  Yet  if  fuch  perfon  has 
a rent-fervice,  and  he  does  purchafe  part 
of  the  lands  where-out  itilTues,  this  fliall 
not  extinguifti  all  the  rent,  but  only  for 
the  land  purchafed. 

Extinguishment  o/'ciSOTi'/taw,  is  by  pur- 
chafing  all  the  lands  which  have,  intereft 
therein  ; alfo  if  a commoner  releafes  his 
common  in  one  acre,  it  is  an  extinguidi- 
ment  of  the  wdiole  ; but  where  he  aliens 
part  of  his  lands,  to  which  the  common 
belongs,  the  common  is  not  diftinguiflied 
thereby,  butihall  be  divided. 
ExTlNGOISHMENTy^r-uirti.  If  the  lord 
purchafes  or  accepts  any  part  of  the  te- 
nancy, out  of  which  an  entire  fervice  is  to 
be  paid,  the  fervice  becomes  thereby  ex- 
tindl ; unlefs  it  be  for  the  public  good,  or 
homage  and  fealty,  which  ate  not  fubjeil 
to  entinguiihment. 

Extinguishment  of  miays,  is  where  a 
• perfon  has  a highway  as  appendant,  and 
he  makes  a purchafe  of  the  land  in  which 
the  way  is,  then  the  way  is  extindt : tho’ 
it  is  held,  that  a way  of  neceflaty,  to  a 
market  or  church,  is  not  fo, 
EXTIRPATION,  the  fame  with  extermi- 
nation. See  Extermination. 
EXTIRPATIONE,  in  law,  a judicial  writ 
that  lies  againft  a perfon,  who,  after  a ver- 
di6l  found  againft.  him  for  land,  (Sc.  ma- 
licioufly  overthrows  a houfe,  or  extirpates 
any  trees  upon  it. 

EXTISPEX,  in  antiquity,  the  perfon  who 
drew  prefages  from  viewing  the  entrails  of 
animals  offered  in  facrifice.  See  Sacri- 
PiCE,  Haruspex,  and  Divination. 
EXTORTION,  inlaw,  is  an  illegal  man- 
ner of  wrefting  any  thing  from  a man  ei- 
ther by  force,  menace,  or  authority.  It  is 
alfo  the  exaflion  of  unlawful  ufury,  win- 
ning by  unlawful  games,  and  taking 
more  than  is  due  under  pretence  of  right, 
as  exceffive  tolls  in  millers,  (Sc, 

At  the  common  law,  extortion  is  punilh- 
able  by  fine  and  imprifonment;  and  the 
Itatute  of  3 Eliz.  i.  c.  30.  has  enafted, 
that  officers  of  juftice  guilty  of  extortion 
for  the  expedition  of  bufinefs,  (Sc.  lhall 
render  to  the  party  treble  value.  There 
are  likewife  divers  other  ftatutes  for  pu- 
nifhing  extortions  of  flieriffs,  bailiffs,  gao- 
lers, clerks  of  the  affife  and  of  the  peace, 
attornies,  folicitors,  (Sc. 
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EXTRA,  a latin  prepofition  fignifyfnp. 
’without,  and  uled  in  compofition  wiih 
other  words,  as  for  in  (lance,  i.  Extra- 
judicial, where  judgment  is  given  in  a 
catife  th.at  is  not  depending  inthecoint 
where  the  fame  paffed  ; or  whereon  the 
judgment  has  no  juril'diclion.  z.  Exira- 
parochial,  which  is  laid  of  places  out  of 
the  bounds  of  any  parifii,  or  freed  from 
the  duties  of  a parifii.  The  grealert  part 
of  the  forells  in  England  are  extra  paio- 
cbial. 

EXTRACT,  in  pharmacy,  is  a folution 
of  the  purer  parts  of  a mixed  body  in- 
fpiffated,  by  dilliliation  or  evaporation 
nearly  to  the  confidence  of  honey.  Ex- 
trafl.s  may  be  made  almott  of  eVuiy  part 
of  the  materia  medica,  or  from  any  medi- 
cine, whether  fimple  or  compound,  that 
is  I'uited  to  give  a tinflure  to  any  men- 
ftruum,  in  which  it  is  cuftomarily  infuf- 
ed.  They  make  a principal  part  of  mo- 
dern  pharmacy,  and  with  great  reafon 
too  i for  the  different  elements  of  many 
compound  bodies  have  quantities  and 
powers,  when  feparate  and  pure,  which 
they  are  incapable  of  exerting  when  theii' 
force  is  fuppreft  by  the  quantity,  or  coun- 
terafted  by  the  repugnant  qualities  of 
other  fpecies  wherewith  they  are  con- 
joined, as  in  the  inftances  of  acid  fpirits, 
teliaceous  earths,  calces  of  metals,  gums 
or  refins  of  vegetables,  and  many  others. 
The  direflions  given  by  the  college  of 
phyficians  for  making  extrafls,  aretbele. 
Take  the  matter  from  which  the  extraft 
is  to  be  prepared,  cut,  bruife,  or  other- 
wife  manage  it,  as  its  nature  requires, 
for  infufion.  Pour  upon  it  fpii  it  of  wine, 
or  any  diftilled  waters,  moft  accommo- 
dated to  the  prefcriber’s  intention.  Let 
it  continue  in  infufion  in  a bath,  or  any 
other  flow  heat,  for  two  days,  or  more 
according  as  the  hardnefs  or  Ibftnefs  of 
the  matter  requires,  until  the  liquor  is 
impregnated  with  the  tinflure  of  the  thing 
infufed.  Then  let  the  tinged  liquor  be 
feparated  by  inclination,  pouring  on  a frelh 
menftruum,  infufing  and  feparaling,  as 
before,  as  long  as  any  tinflure  can  be 
obtained.  Let  all  the  tinflures  baput  to- 
gether and  filtered  through  cap^paper,  and 
then  in  a bath-heat  evaporate  the  huuu- 
dity,  until  the  matter  left  is  of  the  i 't 
fiftence  of  honey,  which  inuft  be  kept  ftc 
tife,  And  to  this  extrafl,  for  the  fake 
of  preferving  it  moift,  muft  be  added  fome 
portion  of  fait,  or  foine  other  thing  fait' 
able  to  the  main  intention. 

The  moft  remarkable  extrafls  of  tliS 
London  D'i/jpenfatofy  are,  i.  Ejuracls  of 

tli; 
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the  roots  of  elecampane,  gentian,  black 
hellebore,  of  the  leaves  of  rue  and  favine, 
1.  Extiaft  of  liquorice.  3.  Of  logwood. 
4.  Of  Peruvian  bark,  both  foft  and  hard, 
j.  Of  lignum  vitae, .both  foft  and  hard. 
6.  Of  jalap.  And,  7.  The  cathartic  ex - 
trail  which  is  prepared  from  proof  fpirit 
poured  upon  a proper  quantity  of  I'uccotrine 
aloes,  the  pith  of  coloqulnLida,,fcammo- 
ny,  and  the  lelfer  cardamom-feeds  huflced. 
The  thebaic  extraft  confifts  only  of  opium 
diffolved  in  water,  drained  and  evapo- 
rated to  a confidence.  Let  it  be  remark- 
. ed,  that  all  'watery  extrafls  lliould  be 
moiflened  orfprinkled'wjth  a little  fpirit  of 
wine,  to  prevent  their  growing  mouldy. 
Extract,  in  matters  of  literature,  is 
fomething copied  or  colledled  from  a book 
or  paper. 

Extracts  of  writings  or  records,  are 
' notes  upon  them.  S^e  Estreat. 
EXTRA.CTA.  cuRi.ffi,  are  the  iffues  or 
profits  of  holding  a court  arifing  from  the 
cullomary  dues,  fees  and  amercements. 
EXTRACTION,  in  chemiftry  and  phar- 
macy, the  operation  by  which  elTences, 
tinftures,  Sfc.  are  drawn  from  natural 
bodies.  See  the  article  Extract. 
Extraction,  in  furgcry,  is  the  drawing 
any  foreign  matter  out  of  the  body  by 
the  hand,  or  by  the  help  of  inllruments. 
In  extrafling  arrows  and  fuch  like  beard- 
ed weapons  ufed  by  barbarous  nations, 
the  whole  bufinefs  confifts  in  drawing 
out  the  head,  fo  as  that  its  protuberant 
beards  or  hooks  may  not  wound  and  la- 
cerate the  contiguous  part.s.  If  it  ap- 
pears to  be  lodged  but  fuperficially  under 
the  integuments,  it  will  be  belt  to  draw 
it  out  the  fame  way  it  entered,  provided 
the  wound  be  firft  fufficiently  dilated  by 
incifion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  adjacent  parts  : otherwife  it 
tnuft  be  tlirull  forwards,  and  drawn  out 
in  the  direflion  of  its  point  in  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  if  pofflble,  an  incifion  being  firft 
made  to  meet  it.  This  laft  method  is 
mod  eligible,  when  the  weapon  has  de- 
fcended  very  deep  ; fo  that  there  is  much 
lefs  fpace  for  it  to  pafs  onward,  than  to 
be  drawn  hack  again  ; and  alfo  when  it 
has  pafied  beyond  any  large  btoody-velTels 
or  nerves,  fo  that  it  would  induce  a lace- 
ration of  them  to  draw  it  back. 

Ill  extrafling  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear, 
you  mull  fii  lt  be  informed  by  the  account 
of  the  p.atient,  and  by  fearching  with  a 
probe,  of  what  nature  the  offending  body 
isj  and  if  it  happen  to  be  a lump  of 
dried  indurated  wax,  it  will  be  proper 
VOE.  II. 
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to  Injefl  fome  warm  milk,  or  oil  of  olives 
or  almonds,  ordering  the  patient  to  hold 
his  head  inclined  on  the.  contrary  fide 
while  you  ufe  the  fyringe. . If  a fnlall 
calculus,  &c,  be  lodged  in  it,  you  mull 
firft  of  all  relax  and  mollify  the  pafiages 
of  the  ear,  and  then  carefully  extraft  the 
body  with  a probe  or  pliers.  But  if  the 
foceign  body  Ihduld  happen  to  be  a peat 
bean,  or  other  grain,  which  is  too  much 
fwelled  by  the  humours  to  be  difcharged 
intire  by  the  probe,  or  other  inftrument, 
yon  mult  break  it  with  pliers,  or  cut  it 
with  fmall  fciffars,  and  extraft  it  bit  by 
bit.  Sometimes  an  infect  gets  into  the 
ear,  and  by  Itruggling  to  get  loofe  fro  u 
the  glutinous  ear-wax,  excites  an  int  >- 
lerable  pruritus  and  tickling,  which  in 
time  turns  to  acute  pain.  When  the  in- 
fefl  can  be  perceived,  it  may  be  drawn 
out  by  a probe,  &€.  but  if  that  fails,  you 
mull  injefl  warm  oil,  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  will  quickly  kill  the  i'nfefl,  and  then 
you  may  wafh  it  out  with  the  fame  or 
fome  other  liquor,  and  afterwards  cleanfe 
the  cavity  of  the  ear  with  a bit  of  cotton 
or  lint  upon  the  end  of  your  probe.  , 
To  extract  bodies  fallen  into  the  eyes, 
the  firft  and  moft  eafy  method  is  by  agi- 
tating and  extending  the  eye-lids  with 
one’s  fingers,  holding  the  head  down  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  in- 
creafed  flux  of  tears  excited  by  the  velli- 
cating  body,  very  often  wafhes  it  out  of 
the  eye  without  much  difficulty.  But  if 
this  method  does  not  fucceed,  the  next 
remedy  is  to  blow  fome  levigated  pearl  or 
crab  claws  through  a quill  under  the  eye- 
lid, that  as  thefe  are  waftied  out  by  tears, 
they  may'  alfo  take  the  foreign  body  with 
them,  otherwife  the  furgeon  muft  take 
the  fmall  round  head  of  a Render  probe, 
or  the  end  of  a tooth-pick,  and  extend- 
ing the  eye-lids  gently  from  the  eye,  care- 
fully extract  the  offending  body.  Lime 
or  any  acrid  fait  may  be  waftied  from  the 
eyes  by  a pencil  brulh  of  loft  feathers,  or 
a bit  of  fine  fponge  foftened  in  a quill, 
dipped  in  warm  water. 

The  method  of  extracting  fmall  bones  of 
fifli,  needles,  pins,  &c.  fticking  in  the 
fauces  or  gula,  is  as  follows.  When  the 
offending  body  cannot  be  removed  by 
taking  a large  draught  of  fome  liquor,  or 
fwallowing  a large  mouthful  of  bread, 
(Sc.  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  fome  inftrii- 
ment.  The  tongue  is  firft  to  be  depreffed 
with  a fpatula,  in  order  to  obferve  whe- 
ther the  obftacle  can  be  feen  ; and  if  it 
appears  near  the  upper  part  of  the  oefo- 
.7  M phagas. 
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pbagu',  it  fhould  be  cautioiilly  extrafled 
with  a pair  of  pliers,  or  fome  fuch  in- 
ftrument.  But  if  it  is  lodged  deep  in  the 
oefophagus,  the  furgeon  may  then  give 
the  patient  a piece  of  fponge  to  fwallow, 
that  has  firft  been  dipt  in  oil,  and  well 
fattened  to  a ftrong  cord,,  by  which  it  is 
to  be  pulled  up  again,  after  it  has  been 
fA'allowed  by  the  patient  as  far  as  it  will 
go ; by  which  means  the  body  tticking 
in  the  oefophagus,  will  be  either  forced 

' down  into  the  ttomach,  or  elfe  drawn  up 
into  the  rriouth. 

For  the  extraflion  of  bullets,  &c.  from 
wounds.  See  gun-shot  wounds. 

Extraction,  in  genealogy,  implies  the 
ftock  or  family  from  which  a perfon  is 
defcended. 

Extraction  of  roots,  in  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  the  method  of  finding  the 
root  of  any  power  or  number.  See  the 
articles,  Root,  SquARE,  Cube,  &c. 
The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  articles 
involution  and  power,  that  the  extrac- 
tion of  roots,  or  the  refolving  of  powers 
into  their  roots,  is  the  reverie  of  involu- 
tion, and  confequenlly  that  the  roots  of 
fingle  quantities  are  eafily  extrafled  by 
dividing  their  exponents  by  the  number 
that  denominates  the  root  required  ; for 
the  powers  of  any  root  are  found  by 
multiplying  its  exponent  by  the  index 
that  denominates  the  power;  and  there- 
fore, when  any  pow'er  is  given,  the  root 
mutt  be  found  by  dividing  the  exponent 
of  the  given  power  by  the  number  that 
denominates  the  kind  of  root  that  is  re- 
quired. Thus  the  fquare  root  of  is 
« |r:a  ; and  the  fquare  root  of 

is  b"^  c.  The  cube  root  of  b ^ , is 
rr  I bl—a^b-,_  and  the  cube  root  of 
z is  It  will  alfo  ap- 

pear from  what  we  (hall  fay  of  involu- 
tion, that  any  power  that  has  a pofitive 
fign,  may  have  either  a pofitive  or  nega- 
tive root,  if  the  root  is  denominated  by 
an  even  number.  Thus  the  fquare  root 
of  + may  he  -f-  a or  — a,  becaufe 
+ ax  -f-a  or  — aX  — a gives  +■  a for 
the  produft.  -But  if  a power  have  a ne- 
gative fign,  no  root  o!  it  denominated  by 
an  even  number  can  be  affigned,  fince 
there  is  no  quantity  that  multiplied  into 
itfelf  an  even  number  of  times  can  give  a 
negative  product.  Thus  the  fquare  root 

; of — a’’-  cannot  be  affigned,  and  is  what 
we  call  an  impoffible  or  imaginary  quan- 
tity. See  the  article  ROOT. 

. But  if  th- root  to  be  extracted  is  deno- 
minated by  an  eJd  nuiuLer,  then  fliall 


the  fign  of  the  root  be  the  fame  as  the 
fign  of  the  given  number  whofe  root  is 

required.  Thus  the  cube  root  of a ^ is 

— a,  and  the  cube  root  of  — a®  is  jj 
— a'^b.  If  the  number  that^  denomi- 
nates  the  root  required  is  a divifor  of  the 
exponent  of  the  given  power,  then  fliall 
the  root  be  only  a lower  power  of  the 
fame  quantity.  As  the  cube  root  of  a 
is  the  number  3 that  denominates  the 
cube  root  being  a divifor  of  12.  But  if 
the  number  that  denominates  what  fort 
of  root  is  required  is  not  a divifor  of  the 
exponent  of  the  given  power,  then  tht 
root  required  fliall  have  a fraction  for  its 
exponent;  thus  the  fquare  root  of  a 3 j, 
a I,  the  cube  root  of  a 5 jg  ^ 
fquare  root  of  a itfelf  is  Thefe  pow- 
ers that  have  fractional  exponents,  are 
called  imperfect  powers  orfurds,  and  are 
multiplied  and  divided,  involved  and 
evolved,  after  the  fame  manner  as  per- 
fect powers.  Thus  the  fquare  of  « 1 is 

a- ^ V — and  the  cube  of  « is  «3  ^ I 


— a |.  The  fquare  root  of  a | is  a ^ x ^ 
rz  a ; and  the  cube  root  of  a f is  aj. 
See  the  article  Surd. 

The  fquare  root  of  any  compound  quan- 
tity, as  a ^-b  2 a b-fb  % is  difeovered  af- 
ter this  manner.  Firft  take  care  to  dif- 
pofe  the  terms  according  to  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  alphabet,  as  in  divifion  ; then 
find  the  fquare  root  of  the  firtt  term  a a, 
which  gives  a for  the  firft  member  of  the 
root.  Then  fubtract  the  fquare  from  the 
propofed  quantity,  and  divide  the  firft 
term  of  the  remainder  2 ab-f-b  by  the 
double  of  that  member,  wi'iz,  2 a,  and  the 
quotient  b is  the  fecond  member  of  the 
root.  Add  this  fecond  member  to  the 
double  of  the  firft,  and  multiply  their 
fum  2 a-f-bhy  the  fecond  member  b,  and 
fubtract  the  product  2 a b + b'^  from  the 
forefaid  remainder  2ai-bi%  and  if  nothing 
remains,  then  the  fquare  root  is  obtained. 
The  manner  of  the  operation  is  thus; 

2 ab-f-b’’’  /a-fi 

« ^ I 

2 a -f-b  <,2ab-\-b  ^ 
xbjzab+b'^' 
o.  o. 


But  if  there  had  been  a remainder,  you 
muft  have  divided  it  by  the  double  ofibe 
bin  of  the  two  parts  already  found,  and 
he  quotient  would  have  given  the  third 
member  of  the  root.  Thus  if  the  quan- 
:ity  propofed  had  been  2 a i-f* 
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+ , after  proc'eeiling  as 

above  you  would  have  found  the  re- 
mainder a ac\T,  bc-\-c  which  divided 
byafl+^i,  gives  c to  he  annexed  toa+b, 
as  the  third  member  of  the  root.  Then 
adding  f to  a <a  + V /■>,  and  multiplying 
their  futn  a -f  a f>+  r by  r,  futtraft  the 
pioduft  artc+aic+r  ^ frdm  the  fore- 
laid  remainder ; and  fince  nothing  now 
remains,  you  conclude  thata-fi-l-cis  the 
fquare  root  required. 

The  operation  is  thus  ; 
a ^ +2tti-)-2iac-fA’'+2Jc+f  - 1 a-\-b-\-c 

a a V 

% d ■\-b''^cib-\-%uc-\'b  ^ + a^c-pc  “ - 

X bjiab  -b-b  V' 

a a •pai+f'.!  ac+i  b c+c  ^ 

Xc/2  a r+a  b c+c  * 
o.  o.  o. 

Another  example.  Required  the  fquare 
root  of  arte  — ax-\-\aa 

XX  — ax  + i a a/x—i  a 

XX V 

2 x—iay-  ax  + laa 
X — ja/ — ax  + i aa 
o,  o. 

The  fquare  root  of  any  number  is  found 
out  after  the  fame  manner.  If  it  is  a 
number  under  too,  its  neareft  fquare 
root  is  found  by  the  following  table,  by 
which  alfo  its  cube  root  is  found,  if  it 
be  under  looo,'  and  its  biquadratic,  if 
it  be  under  10000. 


root ; annex  the  quotient  to  that  double, 
and  multiply  the  number  thence  ariling 
by  the  (aid  quotient ; and  if  the  produ6t 
is  lefs  than  your  dividend,  or  equal  to  it, 
that  quotient  fhall  be  the  fecond  figufe  of 
the  root.  But  if  the  product  is  greater 
than  the  dividend,  you  mult  take  a lefs 
number  for  the  fecond  figure  of  the  root 
than  that  nomber.  Much  after.the  fame 
manner  may  the  other  figures  of  the  quo- 
tient be  found,  if  there  are  more  points 
than  two  placed  over  the  given  number. 
■To  find  the  fquare  root  of  99S56,  I firll 
point  it  thus,  99856,  then  I find  the 
Iquare  root  of  9 to  be  3,  which  therefore 
is  the  firft  figure  of  the  root,  I fubirafl  g 
the  fquare  of  3 from  g,  and  to  the  re- 
mainder I annex  the  fecond  part  98,  and 
I divide  (neglecting  the  laft  figure  8)  by 
the  double  of  3 or  6,  and  I place  the 
quotient  after  6,  and  then  multiply  61 
by  I,  and  fubtract  the  product  61  from 
98.  Then  to  the  femainder  37,  I annex 
the  laft  part  of  the  propofed  number  (56) 
and  by  dividing  3756  (neglecting  the 
laft  figure  6)  by  the  double  of  31,  that  is 
by  6a,  I place  the  quotient  after,  and 
multiplying  6a6  by  the  quotient  6,  I find 
the  product  to  be  3756,  which  fubtracted 
from  the  dividend,  and  leaving  no  re- 
mainder, the  exact  root  muft  be  316. 

Examples. 


Root  |r 

a 

3 

4/  S 

6 

7 

9 

Square  ji 

4 

J 

jej  25 

36 

49 

64 

81 

Cube  ji 

8 

27 

ai6 

343 

512 

729 

BiquadJ'f 

16 

81 

256, '62511296 

2401 

4096 

6561 

But  if  it  is  a number  above- 100,  then  its 
fquare  root  will  conlift  of  two  or  more 
figures,  which  will  be  found  by  diffe- 
rent operations  by  the  following  rule. 
Place  a point  above  the  number  that  is 
in  the  place  of  units  j pafs  the  place  of 
tens,  and  place  again  a point  over  that 
of  hundreds ; and  go  on  towards  the 
left  hand,  placing  a point  over  every 
fecond  figure,  and  by  thefe  points  the 
number  will  be  diftinguiflied  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  figures  in  theroot.  Then 
find  the  fquare  root  of  the  firit  part,  and 
it  will  give  the  firft  figure  of  the  root, 
fubtract  its  fquare  from  that  part,  and 
annex  the  fecond  part  of  the  given  num- 
ber to  the  remainder.  Then  divide  this 
new  number  (neglefting  its  laft  figure) 
by  the  double  of  the  fit  ft  figure  of  the 


998s6pi6 

6i't98 
X1/61 
6a6\ 37 
x6)^7}6 


27394756^5 
io2\239 

X2A04' 

?°43'',3S47 
X3/3I29 


*34 


10464341856 

X4-Ul^S^ 


43^29 

X3/129 
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In  general,  to  extraft  any  root  out  of 
any  given  quantity : fiift  range  that 
quantity  according  to  the  dimenlions  of 
its  letters,  and  exiiafl  the  laid  root  out  of 
the  firft  term,  and  that  lhall  be  the  firft 
member  of  the  root  required.  Then  raife 
this  root  to  a dimenfion  lowerby  unit  than 
the  number  that  denr.minates  the  root  re- 
quired, and  multiply  the  power  that  aril'es 
by  that  number  itfelf  j divide  the  fecond 
term  of  the  given  quantity  by  the  produft, 
and  the  quotient  lhall  give  the  fecond 
member  of  the  rootrequired.  Thus  to  ex- 
traft  the  root  of  the  fifth  power  out  of 

5 a ‘•’i  -b  io<j^  i'-l-io  rt  ’•  4^-t-S  rti't 

I find  that  the  root  of  the  fifth  power  out 
of  gives  rt;  which  I raife  to  the  fourth 
power,  and  multiplying  by  5,  the  pro- 
duff  is  5 a + i then  dividing  the  fecond 
term  of  the  given  quantity  5 ^4  6 by  5 r2+, 
1 find  i to  be  the  fecond  member}  and 


railing  4t  -b  i to  the  fifth  power  and  fub'. 
traffing  it,  there  being  no  remainder,  I 
conclude  that  rt  -b  is  the  root  required. 
If  the  root  has  three  members,  the  third 
is  found  after  the  fame  manner  from  the 
firft  two  confidered  as  one  member,  as 
the  fecond  member  was  found  from  the 
firft,  which  may  eafily  be  underftood  from 
what  was  faid  of  extrafling  the  fquare 
root. 

In  extrafling  roots,  it  will  often  happen 
that  the  exafl  root  cannot  be  found  in 
finite  terms.  Thus  the  fquare  root  of 
x"^  X ^ 

-b  x'^  is  found  to  ben  -b’ ;r---b 

an  8n3^ 


SX' 


i6a^  laSn^ 


q-  &c.  &c,. 


The  operation  is  thus  s 


z a/ 

X^\  X*' 

■~)=x-Jr- 
2 n/ 

an-b- 


4n 


4-‘t\ 

8 n^  / qn^  , 

ia^j  4n'‘  8a‘>-  64a® 


8 a*  Sff.  S’c. 


After  the  fame  manner,  the  cube  root 

of  -b  x'^  will  be  found  to  be  n-1 

3« 


t+ 


jnf  ■ 8in“  Z4sa‘ 

The  reader  will  find  a general  theorem 
for  extraffing  the  root  of  arty  binomial 
under  the  article  Binomial. 

The  roots  of  numbers  are  to  be  extraffed 
as  thofe  of  algebraic  quantities.  Place 
a point  over  the  units,  and  then  place 
points  over  every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
figure  towards  the  left  hand,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  the  root  of  the  cube,  of  the 
fouith  or  fiflh  power  that  is  required  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  decimals  annexed  to 
the  number,  point  them  after  the  fame 
manner,  proceeding  from  the  place  of 
units  towards  the  right  hand.  By  this 
means  - the  number  will  be  divided  into  fo 


many  periods,  as  there  are  figures  In  the 
root  required.  Then  enquire  which  is 
the  greateft  cube,  biquadrate,  or  fiflh 
power  in  the  firft  period,  and  therootof 
that  power  will  give  the  firft  figure  of  the 
root  required,  Subtrafl  the  greateft  cube, 
biquadrate,  or  fifth  power  from  the  firft 
period,  and  to  the  remainder  annex  the 
firft  figure  of  your  fecond  period,  which 
lhall  give  your  dividend.  Raife  the  firft 
figure  already  found  to  a power  lefs  by 
unit  than  the  power  whofe  root  is  fought, 
that  is,  to  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth 
power,  according  as  it  is  the  cube  root, 
the  root  of  the  fourth,  or  the  root  of  the 
fifth  power  that  is  required,  and  multiply 
that  power  by  the  index  of  the  cube, 
fourth  or  fifth  power,  and  divide  the  divi- 
dend by  this  produfif,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  fecond  figure  of  the  root  re- 
quired, 

Raiff 


I 
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Baife  the  part  already  found  of  the  root, 
to  the  power  whole  root  is  required,  and 
if  that  power  be  found  lefs  than  the  two 
firft  periods  of  the  given  number,  the 
fecond  figure  of  the  root  is  right  ; but  if 
it  be  found  greater,  you  muft  diminifh 
the  fecond  figure  of  the  root,  till  that 
power  be  found  equal  to  or  lefs  than  tfiofe 
periods  of  the  given  number.  Subtraft 
it,  and  to  the  remainder  annex  the  next 
period,  and  proceed  till  you  have  gone 
through  the  whole  given  number  ; find, 
ing  the  third  figure  by  means  of  the  two 
fil'd,  as  you  found  the  fecond  by  the  firft, 
and  afterwards  finding  the  fourth  figure 
(if  there  be  a fourtli  period)  after  the 
fame  manner  from  the  three  firft. 

Thus  to  find  the  cube  root  of  13824, 
point  it  13824  : find  the  greateft  cube  in 
13,  'viis.  8,  whofe  cube  root  a is  the  firft 
figure  of  the  root  required.  Subtrafl  8 
from  13,  and  to  the  remainder  5 annex  8, 
the  firft  figure  of  the  fecond  period  ; di- 
vide 58  by  triple  the  fquare  of  a,  viz. 
12,  and  the  quotient  is  4,  which  is  the 
'fecond  figure  of  the  root  required,  fmce 
the  cube  of  24  gives  13824,  the  number 
propofed. 

Operation. 

13824(24 

8:r;aX2Xz 

3X4=12)58(4 

Subtraft  24X24X24=13824 
Rem.  o 

After  the  fame  manner  the  cube  root  of 
13312053,  is  found  to  be  237, 

Operation. 

, 13312053(237 

8 — 2X  2X2 

e.  , n . , ,^2)53(4  or  3 

Subtract  the  cube  of  23— 12167 
3 X 23  X 23  = 1-587)11450(7 
Subtrafil  the  cube  of  237=1 3312053 
' o 

In  extrafiling  of  roots,  after  you  have 
gone  through  the  number  propofed,  if 
there  is  a remainder,  you  may  continue 
the  operation  by  adding  periods  of  cy- 
phers to  that  remainder,  and  find  the 
true  root  in  decimals  to  any  degree  of 
exafilnefs  required. 

For  the  method  of  extrafiling  the  root  of 
any  alFefiled  equation.  See  the  article 
Quadratic ’Equation,  &c. 
Extractor,  in  midwifery,  an  inftru- 


ment,  or  forceps,  for  extrafiling  children 
by  the  head.  See  Delivery. 

EXTRAORDiNARII,  in  roman  anti- 
quity, a body  of  forces  confining  of  a 
third  part  of  the  horfe  and  a fifth  part  of 
the  foot,  which  was  feparated  from  the 
reft,  with  great  policy  and  caution,  to 
prevent  any  defign  that  they  might  pof- 
fibly  entertain  againft  the  natural  forces. 
A felefil  body  of  foldiers,  cbofen  from 
among  the  extraordinarii,  were  thofe  cal- 
led ablefili.  See  the  article  Ablecti. 

EXTRAV  AG  ANTES,  thofe  decretal 
epiftles,  which  were  publifhed  after  the 
clementines. 

They  were  fo  called  becaufe,  at  firft, 
they  were  not  digelled,  or  ranged,  with 
the  other  papal  conftitutions,  but  feemed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  detached  from  the 
canon  law.  They  continued  to  be  called 
by  the  fame  name  when  they  were  after- 
wards inferted  in  the  body  of  the  canon 
law.  The  firft  extravagantes  are  thofe 
of  John  XXII.  fucceflbr  of  Clement  V. 
the  laft  collefilion  was  brought  down  to 
the  year  1483,  and  was  called  the  com- 
mon extravagantes,  notwithftanding  that 
they  were  likewife  incorporated  with  the 
reft  of  the  canon  law.  See  the  article 

F.  C*.  R RT  A J. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  contufions,  fif- 
fures,  depreflioris,  frafilures,  and  other 
accidents  of  the  cranium,  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  blood-veflels  that  are  di- 
ftributed  on  the  dura  mater,  is  broke  or 
divided,  whereby  there  is  fuch  a dif- 
charge  of  blood  as  greatly  opprelfes  the 
brain,  and  difturbs  its  ofiices  5 frequently- 
bringing  on  violent  pains,  and  other 
mifcbiefs  ; and  at  length,  death  itfelf, 
u'nlefs  the  patient  is  timely  relieved.  See 
the  articles  CONTUSION,  Fissure,  and 
Fracture. 

If  the  extravafated  quantity  of  blood  be 
ever  fo  fmall,  it  will  certainly  corrupt, 
and  affefil  the  meninges,  and  the  brain 
itfelf,  with  the  fame  dildrder  : from  hence 
will  proceed  violent  inflammations,  deli- 
riums, ulcers,  &c.  and  even  death  itfelf, 
fooner  or  later.  And  this  will  frequently 
be  the  cafe,  after  a violent  blow  upon 
the  cranium,  though  the  bone  fliould 
efcape  without  any  injury.  In  this  cafe 
the  blood  is  fpilt  either  between  the 
cranium,  and  dura  mater,  or  between  the 
dura  mater  and  pia  mater,  or  between 
the  pia  mater  and  the-  brain,  or  laftiy, 
between  the  finufes  of  the  brain.  Each 
of  thefe  cafes  are  attended  with  great 
danger,  but  the  deeper  the  extravalation 

happens. 
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hippens,  fo  i-mich  fjrenter  vt!1!  the  dan- 
. per  he.  Sec  the  article  Wound. 

You  may  ful'peit  that  blood  is  extrava- 
I'aled  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  from 
the  violence  of  the  fyinploms  which  I'uc- 
ceed,  if  the  patient  lies  ftill  without 
fenl'e  or  motion,  if  blood  flows  from  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  the  eyeS  are  much  in- 
flamed and  (welled,  if  vomiting  fticceeds  ; 
and  when  upon  the  remilllon  of  thefe 
fymptoms  the  patient  complains  of  a re- 
markable heavinefs  of  the  head,  a fleepi- 
uefs,  vertigo,  hlindntfs,  fpafms, 
When  the  quantity  of  extravafated  blood 
ss  very  coniiderable  the  patient  dies  on 
the  fpot. 

If  310  filTure  or  cpntrafiffuie  in  the  cra- 
nium, nor  any  external  injury  appear 
on  the  head  after  a violent  blow,  then, 
in  o.rder  to  find  out  in  what  parf  of  the 
liead  the  extravafation  is  feated,  it  will 
be  proper  to  (have  the  head  all  over, 
and  if  no  mark  of  a ftagnatiqn  of  blood 
appears,  cover  the  head  with  an  emolli- 
ent plalfer,  laying  over  it  medicated  bags 
■well  heated,  which  will,  in  a few  hours, 
produce  tumour,  and  foftnqfs  upon  the 
juTured  part.  See  the  article  Contra- 
■ Fissure. 

When  the  feat  of  the  injury  is  difeovered, 
the  firft  intention  is  to  difeharge  the  ex- 
rravalated  blood,  for  which  intent  many 
advife  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  : but  as  that 
fiiould  not  be  attempted,  nnlefs  in  a cafe 
cfi.abfolnte  neceffity,  ’tis  heft  to  try  firft 
the  ufe  of  attenuating  and  dividing  me- 
dicines. See  the  articles  Trepan  and 
Attenuants. 

With  this  intention,  open  a vein,  and 
driw  away  as  much  blood  as  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  will  admit;  preferibe  a 
brifk  purge,  or  fharp  clyfters ; foment 
the  head  with  medicated  bags,  and 
apply  a melilot  plafter  to  It;  give  fre- 
ouenllv  attenuating  warm  fluids : the 

’ operation  of  bleeding  muft  be  repeated, 
eipscially  if  the  patient  is  young  and 
athleiir. 

Extravasation  of  blood  beinvixt  the  jiejh 
and  the  Jkin,  ’in  phlebotomy,  the  fame 
with  errhymofis.  See  ECCHYMOSIS, 

EXTREMES,  in  logic,  the  terms  ex- 
ptTlfing  the  two  ideas  whole  relation  we 
enquire  after  in  a fyllogifm.  See  the  ar- 
ti'  ie  Syi.logism. 

Extreme  anO-mean  proportion,  in  geo- 
metry, is  when  a line  A B,  (plate  XCIV. 
fig.  a.}  is  fo  divided  in  F,  that  the 
reftangle  under  the  whole  line  A B,  and 


the  lefler  fegment  F B,  is  equal  to  (lie 
fquare  of  the  greater  fegment  A F. 

Let  a fquare  be  formed  upon  the  line  A B 
and  one  of  its  fides  A C be  equally  di- 
vided in  the  point  D ; draw  DB,  and 
take  the  line  D G equal  to  the  line  B D , 
then  the  fqnate  A G H F will  be  equal 
to  the  refilangle  F E. 

For  fince  the  line  A C is  equally  divided 
in  the  point  D,  and  is  lengthened  by  ihe 
line  AG,  the  reflangle  C H,  together  with 
the  fqnare  of  the  line  AD;  will  (by  6.  i. 
of  each)  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the 
line  D G or  D B.  But  the  Iquare  AE, 
with  the  fquare  of  the  line  A D,  is  alfo 
equal  (47.  i.)  to  the  fquare  of  the  line 
D B.  Therefore  the  fquare  A E is  equal 
to  the  reflangle  C H.  Taking  then 
away  from  both  the  refilangle  C F,  the 
reflangle  F E will  be  equal  to  the  fquare 
F G. 

But  no  number  can  be  fo  divided  info 
two  parts,  as  is  well  demonftrated  by 
Clavius,  in  his  commentaries  upon  lib. 
9.  of  Euclid;  which  is  evident  enough 
thus  ; Let  a be  the  number,  and  x the 
greater  part  ; then  the  lefler  part  will 
be  a — X,  and  fo  aa~ax~xx,  and 
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fquare  root  of  5 cannot  he  had  In  num- 
bers exaftly,  it  is  plain  that  the  value  of 
X partly  confifting  of  the  fquare  root, 
multiplied  by  a,  cannot  be  had  exafliy  in 
numbers  neither. 

Extreme  UNCTION.  Bee  Unction. 

EXTREMUM  claufit  diem,  in  law.  See 
the  article  Diem. 

EXTRINSIC,  among  metapliyficians,  is 
taken  in  various  fenfes  : fometimes  it  (ig-  ^ 
nifies  a thing’s  not  belonging  to  the 
elTence  of  another  ; in  which  fenfe,  the 
efficient  caufe  and  end  of  a thing  are  faid 
to  be  extrinfic.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a 
thing’s  not  being  contained  within  the 
capacity  of  another  ; in  which  fenfe  thefe 
caufes  are  called  extrinfic,  which  intro- 
duce fomething  into  a fubjeft  from  with- 
out, as  when  a fire'  introduces  heat. 
Sometimes’  it  fignifies  a thing  added  or 
applied  to  another,  in  which  fenfe  acci- 
dents and  adherents  are  faid  to  be  ex- 
trinfic to  the  fubjefls  to  which  they  ad- 
here. Sometimes  the  vifion  is  faid  to  he 
extrinfic  from  fome  form  which  does  not 
exift  in  that  thing,  but  is  adjacent  to  it, 
or  by  fome  means  or  other  without  it. 
See  the  article  Intrinsic. 
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EXULCERATION,  in  furgery.  See  the 

article  Ulcer. 

EXUVIiE,  among'  naturalills,  denote  the 
caft  off  parts,  or  coverings,  of  animals, 
as  the  ikins  of  ferpents,  caterpillars,  and 
other  infers.  Seethe  articles  Serpent 
and  Caterpillar. 

Mr.  Reaumur  is  very  particular  in  de- 
fcribing  the  manner  in  which  the  cater- 
pillar tribe  throw  off,  or  extricate  ihem- 
felvesfrom,  their  exuviae.  See  vol.  i.  of 
his  Hiflory  of  Infefts, 

The  crab,  as  is  well  known,  can  even 
throw  off  its  limbs  at  pleafurc,  which  are 
again  replaced  by  new  ones,.  See  the 

, article  Cancer. 

EXUVI.®  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  remains  of 
fea-atiimals,  found  fofille,  and  more  pro- 
perly called  extraneous,  or  marine  fof- 
fils.  See  the  article  Fossil. 

EYE,  oaihu,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of 
ftght  i or  thafpart  of  the  body,  whereby 
vifihle  objetSs  are  reprelented  to  the  mind. 
With  regatd  to  the  eyes,  we  are  to  ob- 
lerve  fitlf,  their  fituatiori,  which  is  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  face,  to  the  end  that 
we  raav  be  able  to  fee  at  a greater  di- 
ftance  than  otherwife  we  could.  Second- 

, ly,  their  figure,  which,  excepting  for 
the  internal  parts,  is  globular  ; and 
thirdly,  their  colour,  which  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies  is  variable  ; lome  being 
black,  others  greyith,  and  others  bluilli. 
The  parts  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
conipofitlon  of  the  eye,  but  are  deltined 
for  the  affiftance  of  feeing,  are  the  eye- 
brows, the  eye-lids,  and  the  mufcles  of 
the  eyes. 

The  eye-lid^  palpebrae,  are  the  inte- 
guments of  the  eyes  : there  are  two  of 
them  to  each,  an  upper,  and  an  under- 
lid ; and,  at  their  joining,  there  are 
formed  tvvo  corners,  called  canthi,  an 
interior  and  larger,  and  an  exterior  and 
fmaller  ; they  are  cap.able  of  ciofing  and 
opening  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  mufcles. 
They  are  compofed  of  the  epidermis,  the 
cutis,  which  is  there  very  thin,  and  an 
arched  cartilage,  called  the  tarfns  of  the 
eye-lid  j and  aie  lined  on  the  inner 
furface  with  a fine  and  delicate  fott 
membrane,  very  fenfible  and  continuous 
to  the  peiiofteum,  and  to  the  albuginea 
of  the  eye. 

The  eye-Iaflies,  cilia,  are  certain  rigid 
hairs,  fitnated  on  the  arch  or  larfus  of 
the  eye-lids,  and  bent  in  a very  lingula" 
manner;  they  are  defiined  for  keeping 
external'  bodies  out  of  the  eye,  and  for 
moderating  the  inilu.'c  of  light. 


The  glaudulm  fcbaceae  are  fitnated  in  the 
interior  fiiiface  of  the  eye-lids:  they 
ferve  for  the  lecietion  of  an  oleaginous 
fluid,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  prevent- 
ing the  attrition  of  the  eye-lids,  floiii 
their  continual  motion. 

Alter  this  we  oblerve  the  caruncula  ia- 
chrymalis.  See  the  artiole  Caruncula. 
The  ghindula  lachrymalis  is  fituated  tii 
the  orbit,  above  the  Imailer  angle,  wkh 
its  excretory  duiSIs  under  the  upper  eye- 
lid, and  the  punfla  lachrymalia  are  two.. 
See  the  article  LaCHRTMAL. 

The  ufe  of  the  eye-lids  is  to  cover  and 
defend  the  eyes  ; to  wipe  off  foulnefs 
from  the  cornea  ; to  moderate  the  influx 
of  light,  at  plealure  ; and,  by  their  fre- 
quent motion,  to  occafion  a lecretion  of 
a neceffary  fluid  from  the  glands. 

The  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  ferving  to  , 
their  motions,  are  in  the  human  fiame 
fix  in  nujnber  : four  ftralght,  ‘vix..  the 
altollens,  deprimens,  aildiiilor,  and  ab- 
duiflor  ; and  two  oblique,  the  fuperior 
and  infeiior.  See  the  articles  MusclE, 
Attollens,  &c.  I 
Be: ween,  and  among  thefe,  there  is  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fat  ferviwi-foe— 
various  very  important  purpofes. 

The  proper  p-arts  of  the  eye,  which 
ioi'm  its  globe,  or  bulb,  are  its  coats, 
or  tunics,  the  humours  and  the  veffcis. 
The  coats  of  the  eye  are  feveral.  i.  The 
albuginea,  adnata,  or  conjumSiva.  2, 
The  cornea.  3.  The  fclerotic,  in  which 
what  is  called  the  aqusedufils  of  Nuefc 
are  to  be  oblerved.  4.  The  choroides. 
5.  The  uvea,  wherein  we  are  to  oblerve, 
r.  Its  anterior  coloured  furface,  called 
the  iris,  which  is  intireiy  val'cuiar,  and 
from  which  arifes  the  variety  of  colours 
in  the  human  eyes.  a.  The  pupil  or 
foramen,  which  is  round  In  the  liuman 
eye,  is  nearly  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
it  is,  and  is  capable  of  dilatation  and 
confraftion.  3.  Its  pefterior  furface, 
which  is  black,  and  in  which,  when  this 
blacknefs  is  cleared  away,  there  appears 
the  fphiniSter  of  the  pupil,  formed  of 
circular  fibres  for  enntraflion  ; the  ciliaiy 
fibres,  or  proceffes  for  the  dilatation  »f 
the  pupil  ; the  ciliary  ligament  for  the  ■ 
motion  of  the  vitreous  and  cryflalline 
humours  ; the  arterial  and  venal  circles, 
from  which  the  veffcis  are  in  a wonder- 
ful manner  diftributed  over  the  uvea  ; 
the  choroides;  the  ligamentum  ciliare; 
and  ihe  vitreous  and  cryflalline  humours  j 
the  duflus  iiigii,  fo  called  from  their 
black  colour,  placed  between  the  pro. 
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refles  and  the  ligamentum  clliai'e  ; the 
fpace  between  the  uvea  and  the  cornea, 
called  the  anterior  camera  of  the  eye  ; 
and  that  between  the  uvea  and  the 
cryftaliine,  called  its  pofterlor  camera, 
■which  is  either  much  fmaller  or  intirely 
wanting.  Many  authors  have  attributed 
glands  to  the  uvea,  but  they  are  very 
difficult  to  be  diftinguiflied,  if  there  be 
any.  See  the  articles  AlbugiNea, 
Cornea,  Sclerotica,  &c. 

Finally,  we  are  to  mention  the  retina, 
which  is  a very  delicate  tender,  and 
as  it  were,  mucous  (:;Dat  of  the  eye  ; or^ 
more  properly,  it  is  only  an  expanfion 
of  the  optic  nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  : it  is  a primary  part  of  the  eye, 
and  the  great  organ  of  vifion,  for  the 
fake  of  which  all  the  reft  were  formed. 
See  the  article  Retin.a.  . 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are  generally 
eftablilhed  to  be  three  ; their  office  is  to 
ferve  for  the  expanfion  of  the  coats,  and 
for  the  refraflion  of  the  rays  of  light, 
they  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of 
aqueous,  vitreous,  and  cryftaliine.  See 
the  articles  Aqueous,  Vitreous,  and 
Crystalline. 

After  thefe  three  humours  of  the  eye, 
we  obferve  the  tunica  arachnoides:  this 
as  an  extremely  thin  and  fine  vifculous 
membrane,  which  furrounds  the  cryftal- 
line  and  the  vitreous  humourj  and  by 
the.  affiftance  of  which  the  cryftaliine 
lens  is  lodged  in  the  fovea  of  the  vi- 
tieous  humour.  On  the  cutting  or  break- 
ing of  this  membrane,  the  cryftaliine 
falls  out. 

The  blood-velfels  are  next  to  be  con- 
iidered  ; thefe  are  diftributed  in  an  , 
amazing  manner  through  the  internal 
parts  of  the  eye.  Arteries  from  the  in- 
ternal and  external  carotids  go  to  the 
eye  in  many  different  paits.  There  are 
alfo  numbers  of  extremely  minute  ones, 
which  convey  only  a fine  and  fubtile 
lymph  thither,  by  which  means  the 
tunics  and  humours  of  the  eye  are 
nouriflied  ; the  veins  partly  carry  the 
blood  back  to  the  finufes  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  partly  . to  the  jogulars. 
llefides  thefe  veffels,  Valfalva  affures  us, 
that  he  difcovered  a number  of  true  and 
proper  lymphatics  in  the  eye  of  an  ox. 

The  nerves  of  the  eye  are  very  numerous  ; 
befides  the  optic  nerve,  which,  by  its  ex- 
panfioii  forms  the  retina,  and  enters  the 
eve  from  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  there  are 
the  third  and  fourth  pair  of- the  brain , 
and  a fifth  and  fixth  branch  diftributed 
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.about  the  mufcles,  membranes,  eye-lids  ■ 
and  lachrymal  facculus  and  gland.  See 
the  article  Nerve. 

Motions  of  the  Eye  are  either  external  or 
internal.  The  external  motion  is  that 
performed  by  its  four  ftraight  and  two 
oblique  mufcles,  whereby  the  whole 
globe  of  the  eye  changes  its  fituation  or 
direflion.  The  fpherical  figure  of  our 
eyes,  and  their  loofe  connexion  to  the 
edge  of  the  orbit,  by  the  tunica  con- 
junfliva,  which  is  foft,  flexible  and  yield- 
ing, does  excellently  difpofe  them  to  ba 
moved  this,  or  the  other  way,  according 
to  the  fituation  of  the  objeft  we  would 
view,  i&y  the  membranes,  already  de- 
feribed,  the  eye  is  connefted  to  the  edve 
of  . the  orbit,  which  being  foft  and 
flexible,  they  do  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
not  in  the  lead  to  impede  its  neceffary 
motions ; and  that  great  quantity  of 
fat  .placed  all  round  the  globe,  betwixt  it 
and  the  orbit,  lubricates  and  foftens  the 
eye,  and  rentiers  its  motions  moreeafy! 
hence  arife  the  three  following  remarkable 
obfervations.  i.  When  nature  has  de- 
nied the  head  any  motion,  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  flie  has,  with  great  care  and 
indiiftr.y,  provided  for  this  defeft.  To 
this  purpofe  belongs  the  fiirprizing  beau- 
tiful and  curious  mechanifm  obfervable  in 
the  immoveable  eyes  of  flies,  wafps,  &c. 
They  nearly  relemble  two  protuberant 
hemifpheres,  each  confifting  of  a pio- 
digious  number  of  other  little  fegments 
of  a fphere,  all  which  fegments  are  per- 
forated by  a hole,  wliicli  may  be  called 
their  pupil,  in  which  this  is  remarkable, 
that  every  foramen,  or  pupil,  is  of  a 
lenticular  nature,  fo  that  we  fee  objefls 
through  them  topfy-tur'vy,  as  through 
fo  many  convex  glafles : yea,  they  be- 
come a fmall  telefcope,  when  there  is  a 
due  focal  diftance  between  them  and  the 
lens  of  the  microfeope  by  which  they 
are  viewed.  Leuwenhoek’s  obfervations 
make  it  probable,  that  every  lens  of  the 
cornea  fupplies  the  place  of  the  cryftaliine 
humour,  which  feems  to  be  wanting  in 
thofe  creatures,  and  that  each  has  a 
diltinfl  branch  of  the  optic  nerve  an- 
fwering  to  it,  upon  which  the  images  are 
painted,  fo  that  as  moft  animals  are 
binocular,  and  fpiders  for  the  moft  part 
offonocular,  fo  flies,  &c.  are  multocular, 
having  in  tffeff  as  many  eyes  as  there 
are  perforations  in  the  cornea,  by  which 
means,  as  other  creatures  but  with  two 
eyes  are,  obliged,  by  the  contraflion  of 
the  mufcles  above  enumerated,  to  turn 
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their  eyes  to  objefts,  thefe  have  fome  or 
other  of  their  pupils  always  ready  placed 
towards  objefts  nearly  all  around  them  s 
whence  they  are  fo  far  from  being  de- 
nied any 'benefit  of  this  noble  arid  moft 
neceffary  fenfe  of  fight,'  that  they  have 
probably  more  of  it  than  other  crea^tures, 
anfwering  to  their  necellities  and  ways 
of  living. 

II.  As  in  man,  and  moft  other  creatures, 
.the  eyes  are  fituated  iri  the  head,  bec'aufe, 
among  other  reafons,  it  is  the  moft  con- 
venient place  for  their  , defence  and  fe- 
curity,  being  compofed  of  hard  bones, 
wherein  are  formed  two  large;  ftrong 
finufes,  or  fockets,  commonly  called 
orbits,  for  the  convenient  lodging  of 
thefe  tender  organs,  and  fecuiing  them 
againft  external  injuries ; fo-  in  thofe 
creatures  whole  head,  like  their  eyes 
and  the  reft  of  their  body,  is  foft  and 
without  bones,  nature  hath  provided  for 
this  neceffary  and  tender  organ,  a won- 
derful kind  of  guard,  by  enduing  the 
creature  with  a faculty  of  withdrawing 
his  eyes  into  his  head,  and  lodging  them 
in  the  fame  fafety  within  his  body.  We 
have  a very  beautiful  example  of  this  in 
fnails,  whbfe  eyes  are  lodged  in  four 
horns,  like  atramentou's  fpots,  one  at 
the  end  of  each  horn,  .which  they  can 
retraft  at  pleafure,  when  in  any  danger. 
Here  it  m'ay  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the 
hardnefs  of  the  cornea  in  all  animals 
that  want  eye-lids,  as  fifties,  exaflfy  re- 
fembles  the  horn  of.  a lanthorn  ; and 
therefore  is  not  hurt  by  fuch  particles' as' 
their  eyes  are  commonly  expofed  to. 
And  in  the  mole,  becaufe  this  animal 
lives  under  ground,  it  was  neceffary  its 
eyes  ftiould  be  well  guarded  and  defend- 
ed agiinft  the  m^ny  dangers  and  incdn- 
veniencies  to  which  its  manner  of  living 
cxpofes  it:  this  is  the  real'on  why  its 
eyes  are  fo  fmnll,  and  that  they  are  fitu- 
aied  fo  far  in  the  head,  and  covered  fo 
ftrongly  with  hair ; and  befides  they 
can  protrude,  and  retraft  them  at 
pleafure. 

HI.  The  third  and  laft  refleflion  we 
fli.ill  make  upon  the  external  motion  of 
our  eyes,  is  what  regards  a problem 
which  has  very  much  perplexed  both 
phyficians  and  philofophers,  ‘viz.  What 
is  the  caufe  of  the  uniform  motion  of 
both  eyes. 

In  fome  creatures,  fuch  as  fifties,  birds, 
and  among  quadrupeds,  the  hare,  ca- 
meleon,  &c.  the  eyes  are  moved  different- 
ly ; the  one  towards  one  objecV,  and  the 
yoL.fl, 
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, other  towards  another.  But  in  man, 
ftieep,  oxen,  and  dogs,  the  motions  arc 
fo  uniform,  that  they  never  fail  to  turn 
both  towards  the  fame  place  ; hence  in 
operations  upon  the  eye  that  require  it 
to  be  kept  immoveable,  fomelimes  it  is 
neceffary  to  tie  up  the  found  eye  with 
a comprefs,  by  which  means  the  other 
is  eafier  kept  fixed  and  immoveable. 

The  final,  caufe  of  this -uniform  motion 
is,  I.  That  the  fight  may  be  thence 
rendered  more  ftrong  and  perfefit : fee 
fince  each  eye  apart  impreffes  the  mind 
with  an  idea  of  the  fame  objefi,  the  im- 
preftion  mull  be  more  ftrong  and  lively, 
w'hen  both  eyes  concur;  and  that  both 
may  concur,  it  is  neceffary  that  they 
move  uniformly  ; for  though  the  retina, 
or  immediate  obje£f  of  vifion,-  be  ex- 
panded upon  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
eye,  as  far  as  the  iigamentum  ciliare, 
yet  nothing  is  clearly  and  diftinftly  feen, 
bufwhat  the  eye  is  direfled  to.  2.  A 
fecond  advantage  we  reap  from  the  uni- 
form motion  of  the  eyes,  which  is  more' 
confiderable  than  the  former,  confiljs  in 
our  being  thereby  enabled  to  judge  with 
more  certainty  of  the  diftanceof  objefils. 
Seethe  article 'Vision. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage,  full  as 
confiderable  as  any  of  the  former,  that 
is  thought  to  arife  from  the  uniform  mo- 
tion of  our  eyes,  and  that  is,  the  fingle 
appearance  of  ohjefls  feen  with  both  our 
eyes;  which,  though  at  firft  view  it  does 
not  appear  probable,  is  true:  for  if  in 
looking  at  an  objefil,  you  imprefs  one  of 
your  eyes  afide  with  your  finger,  and 
alter  its  direflion,  every  thing  will  be 
feen  double. 

By  the  internal  motions  of  the  eye,  we 
underftand  thole  motions  which  only 
happen  to  fome  of  its  internal  parts, 
fuch  as  the  cryftalline  and  iris;  or  to 
the  whole  eye,  when  it  changes  its 
fpherical  figure,  and  becomes  oblong  or 
flat.  The  internal  motions  of  our  eyes 
are  either  fuch  as  refpefil  the  change  of 
conformation,  that  is  neceffary  for  fee- 
ing diliindlly,  at  different  diliances;  of 
fuch  as  only  refptft  the  dilatation  and 
contraftion  of  the  pupil. 

That  our  eyes  change  {heir  conforrnation, 
and  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  va- 
rious diftances  of  objefts,  will  be  evi- 
dent to  any  perfon,  who  but  reflefts  on 
the  manner  and  moft  obvious  phreno- 
mena  of  vifion. 

Authors  are  very  much  divided  In  their 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  raechanifm 
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•by  which  this  change  is  introduced,  a^ 
■well  as  what  parts  it  confilis  in:  for 
forne  are  of  opinion,  that  the  whole 
globe  changes  its  form,  by  being  length- 
ened into  an  oblong  figure,  when  objefls 
are  near,  and^by  becoming  fist,  when 
they  are  removed  to  a greater  dillance  ; 
and  others  are  of  a quite  contrary  opi- 
nion. 

With  regard  to  the  change  of  the  cryftal- 
line,  and  the  mechanil'm  by  which  it  is 
produced,  fome  maintain,  that  accord- 
ing as  obje£ls  are  at  diflferent.  diftances, 
this  humour  becomes  more  of  lefs  con- 
vex, which  does, indeed  very  well  ac- 
count for  diftinfl  vifion  at  all  diftances  ; 
for  objefts  painted  on  a Iheet  of  white 
paper,  by  means  of  a lens  placed  in  the 
hole  of  a window-ftiuter,  in  a dark  room, 
have  their  images  always  diftinft,  at 
■whatever  diftance  they  be  from  the 
window,  provided  that  the  lens  be  of  a 
convexity  anfwerable  to  that  diftance. 
See  the  article  Lens,  &c. 

Others  again  are  of  opinion  that  the 
cryftalline  never  changes  its  figure,  but 
that  it  is  moved  to  and  from  the  retina, 
according  to  the  diftance  or  proximity  of 
the  objeft  in  view,  and  this  alfo  does 
equally  well  account  for  the  diftinft  ap- 
pearance of  objefls  at  all  diftances,  as  is 
evident  from  the  laws  of  optics. 

Difeafes  of  the  Eye  are,  an  ophthalmia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  ; the  gutta  fere- 
na,  or  amaurolis;  afuffufion,  orcatarafl; 
an  etftropium  ; a glaucoma  ; an  ambly- 
opia, or  obfciirity  of  fight,  containing 
the  myopia,  the  prelbytopia,  the  nyfla- 
lopia,  and  the  amaurofis ; the  ftrabifmus, 
or  fquinting;  an  unguis,  pannus,  or 
pterygium  of  the  membrane  of  the  eye; 
the  albugo,  leucoma,  or  fpot  in  the  eye  ; 
a fugillation  ot  the  eye ; an  epiphora, 
or  rheum  in  the  eyes;  a trichiafis,  and 
the-fiftula  lachrvmalis.  See  each  difeafe 
under  its  refpetflive  name. 

Atoms  atid  flies  app:ari.:g  before  the'EY'Zi, 
Thefe  images,  or  appearances,  arife  be- 
fore the  eyes  from  an  obftruflion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  from  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
retina,  or  from  the  fmall  veins  contained 
therein,  that  is,  they  feem  to  be  too 
much  dilated,  and  are  cured  with  diffi- 
culty ; and  efpecially  if  they  are  invete- 
rate, becaufe  they  are  often  the  forerun- 
ners of  a gutta  ferena;  in  the  beginning 
they  may  he  cured  with  liich  things  as 
open  obftruftions,  efpecially  thofe  medi- 
cines mentioned  in  the  cure  of  the  gutta 
ferena.  See  Gutta  SSRENA. 
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Defluxion  on  the  Eye.  For  a watery  eye,  if 
it  arifes  ft^om-a  weaknefs  of  the  lachrymal 
gland,  it  will  be  proper  to  ufe  ftrength- 
eners  extertrSlly,  as  fpirit  of  wine 
Hungary  water,  fpring  water,  fennel,  or 
Valerian  water,  wherewith  the  parts  ad. 
joining  are  to  be  walhed.  internally 
the  abounding  ferum  mull  be  evacuated 
or  revulfed : if  it  be  too  fliarp,  it  mull 
be  correiled  by  balfamics,  and  medi- 
cines againft  catarrhs,  fuch  as  eftence  of 
amber,  and  decoftion  of  the  woods. 
The  revulfion  mull  be  made  by  blillers 
and  ilTues. 

Wounds  in  the  Eye's.  If  the  eye  is  wound- 
ed, but  not  fo  as  to  let  out  the  vitreous 
or  cryftalline  humour,  the  following  me- 
thod will  be  of  great  fervice.  The  wound 
fhould  be  anointed,  two  or  three  times 
in  a day,  with  a feather,  or  fine  rag, 
well  dipped  in  upguentum  alabaftrinum  ; 
and  afterwards,  a fmall  comprefs  laid 
over  it,  being  well  faturated  with  a col. 
lyrium,  made  of  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
two  ounces  and  a half  of  rofe  water, 
half  a drachm  of  oil  of  rofes,  and  three 
grains  of  camphor,  well  mixed  together. 
The  bowels  lliould  alfo  be  kept  loofe  for 
fome  days,  with  cooling  and  opening 
medicines:  if  the  patient  is  of  a. ple- 
thoric habit,  blood  lliould  be  drawn 
from  the  neck  or  feet ; all  warm  or  lliaip 
things  Ihould  be  thrown  out  of  the  pa- 
tient’s diet,  and  great  care  taken  to  keep 
him  quiet.  'When  the  cryftalline  humour 
flicks  in  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  it 
lliould  be  pulled  out,  that  it  may  not 
bring  on  any  deformity,  or  other  mif. 
chief.  When  the  vitreous  and  cryftalline 
humours  are  fallen  out  of  the  eye,  not 
only  the  fight  but  figure  of  the  eye  mud 
be  entirely  deftroyed,  therefore,  at  firft, 
it  lliould  be  drelTed  with  comprelTes  dip. 
ped  in  warm  wine,  and  afterwards  with 
fome  vulnerary  balfani. 

Contuflons  of  the  Eye.  When  the  eye  is 
, contul'ed  by  any  accident,  it  will  be  in- 
tirely  deprived  of  fight,  except  the  con- 
tufion  is  very  fmall,  and  proper  remedies 
are  inftantly  applied.  If  the  eye  therefore 
lias  received  a flight  contufion,  you  may 
walh  it  frequently,  for  the  firft  day, 
with  Cold  fpring  water,  covering  it  wiih 
linen  rags,  wet  with  the  fame.  On  the 
next  day,  rub  it  exteinally  with  cam- 
■ pliorated  fpii’it  of  wine,  covering  it  with 
ftups  wrung  out  of  vinous  decoflioiis 
of  eye- bright,  fpeedwell,  liylTop,  fage, 
camomile  - flowers,  and  fennel  - feeds. 
It  you  cannot  get  thefe  herbs,  apply 
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fcolftets  dipped  in  warm  wine,  renewing 
them  often.  If  the  contufion  is  large, 
or  the  patient  of  a plethoric  habit,  you 
mull  open  a vein. 

fo  extrail  bodies fallen  into  the  Eye  . See  the 
article  Extraction. 

Scarifeation  of  the  Eyes.  See  the  article 
Scarification. 

Tallins  out  of  the  Eye.  See  the  article 
Prolapsus  Oculi. 

Eye-brow.  See  the  article  Brow. 

Artificial  Eye,  a kind  of  camera  obfcura. 
See  Camera  Obscura. 

Eye,  in  architeSlure,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
any  round  window,  made  in  a pediment, 
an  attic,  the  reins  of  a vault,  or  the 
like. 

Eye  of  a dome,  an  aperture  at  the  top  of 
a dome,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  or  of  St.  Paul’s  at  London  ; it 
is  ufually  covered  with  a lanthorn. 

Eye  of  the  volute,  in  archittflure,  is  the 
center  of  the  volute,  or  that  point  in 
which  the  helix,  or  fpiral  of  which  it 
is  formed,  commences  ; or  it  is  the  little 
circle  in  the  middle  of  the  volute,  in 
which  are  found  the  thirteen  centers  for 
the  defcribing  the  circumvolutions  of  it. 

Eye-brow,  in  archite6lure,  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  lift  or  fillet.  See  Fillet. 

Eye,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  figni- 
fies  a little  bud,  or  (hoot,  inferted  into  a 
tree,  by  way  of  graft. 

Eye  of  a tree,  a final  I pointed  knot  to  which- 
the  leaves  ftick,  and  from  which  the  (hoots 
or  fprigs  proceed. 

Eye-bright.  See  Euphrasia. 

ISiYE.  of  a pear,  the  extremity  oppolite  to 
the  ftalk. 

Eye-flap,  in  the  manege,  a little  piece  of 
leather,  that  covers  the  eye  of  a coach- 
horfe. 

Eye  of  the  brcmch  of  a bridle,  the  upper- 
moll  part  of  the  branch,  which  is  flat, 
with  a hole  in  it,  for  joining  the  brancb 
to  the  head-ftall,.  and  for  keeping  the 
curb  fall. 

Eye  of  a bean,  in  the  manege,  a black 
fpeck  or  mark  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner- 
teeth,  which  is  formed  there  about  the 
age  of  five  and  a half,  and  continues  till 
feven  or  eight. 

Eye  of  the  anchor,  on  board  a fliip,  the  hole 
wherein  the  ring  of  the  anchor  is  put  in- 
to the  (hank. 

Eye  of  the  Jirap,  on  board  a (hip,  the  ring 
or  round  which  is  left  of  the  (trap  to 
which  any  block  is  feized. 

Eye,  in  printing,  is  (bmetimes  ufed  for 
the  thicknefc  ol  the  types  j or  more  pro- 
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perly,  it  (ignifies  the  graving  In  rellev«( 
on  the  top  of  the  letter,  otherwife  called 
its  face  i the  eye  of  the  e is  the  fraall 
opening  at  the  head  of  that  letter,  which 
diftinguiihes  it  from  the  c. 

Eye,  among  jewellers,  is  uled  for  the  luftre 
and  brilliancy  of  precious  Hones,  more 
commonly  called  the  water.  See  Water, 

Bull's  Eye,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  witli 
aldebaran.  See  Aldebaran. 

Eye-glass,  in  the  raicrolcope.  Seethe 
article  Microscope. 

Cat's'Z'i^,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fame 
with  afteria.  See  the  article  Asteria. 

Crab's  Eye.  See  the  article  Crab’s  eyes. 

Hare's  Eye.  See  Lagophthalmia. 

EYEMOUTH,  or  Aymouth,  a port- 
town  of  Scotland,  about  fix,  miles  north 
of  Berwick. 

EYESS,  or  Nyess,  among  fportfinen,  de- 
notes a young  hawk  juft  taken  out  of  the 
neft,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  herfelf. 
See  the  article  Hawk. 

EYNDHOVEN,  a town  of  dutch  Brabant,^ 
about  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Boifleduc. 

EYRAC,  or  Izaca-arabic,  a province 
of  Afiatic  Turky,  fituated  on  the  river 
Euphrates,  being  the  antient  Chaldea  or 
Babylonia. 

Eyrac,  or  Ir.ac  agem,  the  antient  Par- 
thia,  now  the  principal  province  of  Per- 
fia,  is  fituated  almoft  in  the  center  of  chat 
kingdom,  its  capital  city  being  Ifpahan, 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

EYRE,  of  Eire,  in  law,  the  court  of 
itinerant  juftices.  See  Justice. 

EYSENACH,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony  : eaft  Ion.  lo°'l2', 
and  north  lat.  51®. 

EZAN,  in  the  mahoijietan  theology,  a 
hymn  containing  the  profeflion  of  their' 
faith,  which  is  repeated  five  times  a day, 
to  call  the  people  to  prayers, 

EZEKIEL,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  referring  chiefly  to  the  dege- 
nerate manners  and  corruptions  of  the- 
Jews  of  thofe  times. 

It  abounds  with  fine  fentences  and  rich 
comparifons,  and  difeovers  a good  deal 
of  learning  in  profane  matters. 

Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
with  jechoniab,  and  began  his  prophecies 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who 
prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea.  He 
foretold  many  events,  particularly  the 
deftruflion  of  the  temple,  the  fatal  ca« 
taftrophe  of  thofe  who  revolted  from  Ba- 
' bylon  to  Egypt,  and  the  happy  return,  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land, 
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Ezekiel's  keed,  or  rod,  a meafure  of 
length  mentioned  by  that  prophet,  and 
computed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  twoEng- 
lUh  feet. 

EZRA,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,'comprehending  the  hiftory  of  the 
Jews  from  the  time  of  Cyrus’s  edi£l  for 
their  return,  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxesLongimanus.  It  fpecifies  the  num*. 


ber  of  Jews  who  returned,andCyrus’s  pro. 
clamation  for  the  rebuilding  the  temple 
together  with  the  laying,  its  foundation’ 
the  obftruftions  it  met  with,  and  the  fi! 
nifhing  thereof  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 
The  ilKiftrious  author  of  this  book,  was 
alfo  the  reftorer  and  publiflier  of  the  ca. 
non  of  the  Old  Teftament.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Canon  and  Bible.- 


Fthe  lixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
fourth' confonant,  is  by  foine  rec- 
5 koned  a mute,  and  by  others  a fe- 
mi-vowel  1 it  is  formed  by,  forcing  the 
breath  out  ftrongly,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  joining  the  Upper  teeth  and  under 
lip ! it  has  much  the  fame  found  with  the 
gfeek  f,  or/iA  in  englifh  words,  and  is 
only  written  in  words  of  latih-  origin,  pb 
being  uled  inftead  of  it  in  thofe  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius invented  the /j  and  two  other  let- 
ters; and  that  it  had  the  force  of  nj  con- 
fonant, and  was  wrote  inverted  j. 

As  a numeral,  F denotes  40,  and  with 
a dalh  over  it  thus  F,  40000:  in  mufic, 
it  ftands  for  the  bafs  clef ; , and  frequent- 
ly for  forte,  as  ff  does  ioc  forte  forte. 
See  the  articles  Clef  and  For.te. 

F,  in  medicine,  ftands  for  fiat,  let  it  he 
done',  thus  F."  S. -A.  ftands  io!  fiat  fe- 
cundum  artem,  let  it  be  done  according 
to  art. 

As  an  abbreviation,  F ftands  for  films  fel- 
h’W,  and  the  like  : thus  F.  R.  S.  ligni- 
fies  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  . 

FA,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  lyllables  invented 
by  Guido  Aretine,  to  mark  the  fourth 
, 'note  of  the  modern  fcale,  which,  rifes  thus, 
ut,  re,  mi,  fa.-  See  the  articles  Note 
and  Gamut. 

Muficiaris  diftinguilli  two  fd%,  viz.  the 
fiat,  marked  with  a b,  or  ^ ; and  the 
iharp  or  natural,  marked  thus  \\  , and 
called  bquadro.  See- BiquADRO. 
pA  FINTO,  a feigned  F,  or  a feint  upon 
that  note:  this  is  the  cafe  of  every  note 
that  has  the  mark  ^ before  it  ; but  more 
el'pecially  mi  and  fi,  or  our  E and  B, 
and  is  what  we  commonly  call  the  flat  of 
i^py  note.  See  th§  article  Flat. 


FABA,  the  Bean,  in  botany,' is  compre- 
hended by  Linnseus  among  the  vicite. 

• See  the  articles  VjciA  and  Bean. 

Faba  bengalensis,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a roundifli  comprefled  fubllance, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  brought  from 
Bengal,  and  thought  10  be  a vitiated  fruit 
of  the  myrobalans  kind.-  It  is  a very 
good  aftringent,  and  therefore  prefcribed 
with  great' fuccefs  iii  fluxes  and  htemor- 
rhages. 

Faba  Sti.  Ignatii,  St.  Ignatius’s 
BEAN,  in  the  materia  niedica,  a dry  and 
hard  fruit,  or  rather  kernel,  prelcribed 
v^ith  good  fuccefs  in  vertigoes,- lethargies, 
epileplies,  atthmas,  quartan  agues,  and 
worms,  but  fliould  be  ufcd  with  great 
caution.  It  is  given  in'  powder,  lo  orij 
grains  being  the  dole,  when  imendeci  to 
vomit  the  patient.  In  fmaller  quantities 
it  afls  as  a fudorific.  Its  tinfture  is  fafe 
even  for  children,  and  is  faid  to  he  one 
of  the  beft  medicines  for  their  convul- 
fions,  and  other  diforders  arifing  from 
obfti'ucffions  of  the  prima;  vias. 

Faba  purgAtrix,  the  fruit  of  a fpecies 
of  ricinus.'  See  the  ai  ticle.RlciNUs. 

FABER',  ih-'ichthyologyl  a,  filli  of  the, 
zeu.s-kind,  called  in  engliflr  doree,  or 
John  doree.  See  the  article  Zeus. 

It  is  diftinguilhed  froni  the  other  fpecies 
of  zeus  by  its  prickly  belly,  and  ragged 

■ appearance.  Its  ufual  length  is  from  fa 
to  ten  Indies,  and  its  breadth  nearly  half 
its  length.  See  plate  XCV.  fig.  i. 

FABIANS,  fabii,  in  roman  antlquify,  a 
part  of  the  Luperci.  See  Lupercali-'. 

FABLE,  fabula,  a tale  or  feigned  narra- 
tion, defigned  either  to  inftruft  or  divert,- 
difguifed  under  the  allegory  of  an  aflioh, 
(Sc.  , ' . 

Fables  were  the  firft  pieces  of  wit  that 
made  their  appearance  ip  thg  world,  and 
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have  been  ftill  highly  valued,  not  only 
in  times  of  the  greateft  limpjicity,  but 
among  the  moft  polite  ages  of  the  world. 
Jotham’s  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft 
that  is  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as  any 
that  have  been  made  fince.  Nathan’s 
fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiqui- 
ty, and  had  fo  good  an  effefl  as  to  con- 
vey inftruflion  to  the  ear  of  a king.  We 
find  jEfop,  in  the  moft  diftant  ages  of 
Greece;  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
roman  commonwealth,  we  read  of  a mu- 
tiny appealed  by  the  fable  of  the  belly 
and  the  members.  As  fables  had  their 
rife  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning,  they 
never  flourilhed  more  than  when  learning 
was  at  its  greateft  height;  witnefs  Horace, 
Boileau,  and  Fontaine.  See  Apologue. 

Fable  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epic 
or  dramatic  poem,  and  is,  according  to 
Ariftotle,  the  principal  part,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  foul  of  a poem.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Drama  and  Epic,  . 

In  this  fenfe  the  fable  is  defined  to  be  a 
difcourfe  invented  with  art,  to  form  the 
manners  by  inftruftion,  difguifed  under 
the  allegory  of  an  adlion.  Ariftotle  di- 
vides the  fable  into  fimple  and  compound : 
the  fimple  having  no  change  of  fortune  ; 
and  the  compound  having  a turn  from 
bad  foriune  to  good,  and  from  good  to 
bad.  The  contrivance  of  each  fable  mull: 
have  two  parts,  the  intrigue  and  the  dif- 
covery.  The  compound  fable,  accord- 
ing to_  Ariftotle,  pleafes  moft,  as  having 
, moft  variety. 

Lord  Bacon  obferves  that  the  ufe  of  alle- 
gorical poetry  is  to  envelope  things,  whole 
dignity  deferves  a veil,  as  when  theJe- 
cretsand  myfteriesof  religion,  policy,  and 
philofophy  are  wrapp'ed  up  in  fables  and 
parables.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
. fable  is  fo  elTential  to  poetry,  that  there 
is  no  poetry  without  it ; the  fable  being  as 
much  the  form  and  diftinftion  of  a poem, 
as  the  figure  is  to  a piece  of  marble  to  de- 
nominate it  a ftatue.  It  is  requifite  to- 
wards the  perfeilion  of  a fable,  that  it  be 
admirable  and  probable  : however  ad- 
mirable the  fable  is,  it  can  have  no  ef- 
fe£l  if  it  is  not  probable  ; and  probabili- 
ty alone  is  too  faint  and  dull  for  poetry, 
as  what  is  only  admirable  is  too  extra- 
vagant and  dazling.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
■ the  utmoft  importance  to  be  able  to  know 
how  to  mingle  thefein  fuch  a jufttempera- 
ment  as  may  pleafe  the  fancy,  without 
fhocking  the  reafon.  The  admirable’is 
all  that  which  is  againtt  the  ordinary 
cpurfe  of  nature  j .the^  probable  is  wjiat- 


ever  fuits  with  the  common  opinioris  but 
the  moft  part  of  poets,  by  too  great  a 
. pafllon  to  create  admiration,  take  not 
fufficient  care  to  temper  it  with  probabi- 
lity. Almoft  all  the  antient  poets,  how- 
ever judicious  otherwife,  have  been  guilty 
of  this  fault,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  mo- 
derns. 

FABRIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  ftnifture 
or  conftruftion  of  any  thing;  but  parti- 
cularly of  buildings,  as  a church,  hall, 
houfe,  Sfr.  See  Building. 

Fabric-Lands,  thofe  formerly  given  to- 
wards rebuilding  or  repairing  of  cathe- 
drals'and  other  churches;  for  antiently 
' almoft  every  body  gave  more  or  lefs,  by 
his  will,  to  the  fabric  of  the  parifh-church 
where  he  dwelt. 

FABULOUS,  fomething  conlifting  of,  or 
connedled  with  a fable.  See  Fable. 
Fabulous  age,  among  antient  hiftorians. 
See  the  article  Age. 

F.A.CE,  facies,  or  niulias,  in  anatomy, 
comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  head 
which  is  not  covered  with  the  common 
long  hair.  See  the  article  Head. 

Of  the  parts  conimon  to  the  whole  face 
are,  i.  The  epidermis  and  cutis,  or  tkin, 
the  colour  and  finenefs  of  which  conftitutes 
the  principal  beauty  of  the  face.  2.  The 
fat,  which  being  in  confiderable  quantity, 
and  frequently  covered  with  a flethy  pan- 
nicle,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 
The  parts  proper  to  particular  parts  of 
the  face  are  the  mufcles  and  bones,  which 
. are  defcribed  in  their  proper  places  : be- 
I fides  which,  we  may  likewife  refer  to  the 
face,  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  of  feeing, 
hearing,  tafting,  and  fmelling.  See  the 
articles  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  Palate, 
Mouth,  Tongue,  fife. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  forehead, 

' cheeks,  temples,  &c. 

The  chin  is  nothing  but  the  angle  of  the 
lower  j'aw,  with  its  flethy  integuments. 

•.  See  the  article  Maxilla. 

Face,  or  Facade,  in  architeflure,  the 
front  of  a building,  or  the  fide  which 
contains  the  chief  entrance.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  ufed  for  whatever  fide  pre- 
fents  to  the  ftreet,  garden,  court,  Sfr.  or 
is  oppofite  to  the  eye. 

Face  of  a ftone,  in  mafonry,  that  fuper- 
ficies  of  it  which  lies'  in  the  front  of  the 
.work.  The  workmen  generally  chooi’e- 
;.to  make  one  of  th'ofeifides  the  face,  which, 
when  in  the  quarry,  lay  perpendiculai;ly 
• to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  the- 
breaking, not  the  cleaving  way  of  the  ftone, 

F.ACE,  in  fortification,  an  appellation  given 

to 
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to  feverat  parts  of  a fortrefs,  as  the  face 
' of  a baftion,  &c.  See  Bastion. 

The  face  of  a place  is  the  front  compre- 
hended between  the  flanked  angles  of  two 
neighboaring  baltions,  being  compofed 
of  a curtain,  two  flanks,  and  two  faces  ; 
and  is  likewife  called  the  tenaille  of  a 
place.  In  a fiege,  the  attacks  are  carri- 
ed on  againflr  both  baftions,  when  the 
whole  tenaille  is  attacked. 

Probuged  Face,  that  part  of  the  line  of 
defence-razant,  which  is  between  the 
angle  ot  the  (houlder  and  the  curtin,  or 
the  line  of  defence-razant,  diminiflied  by 
the  length  of  the  face. 

Face  a gun,  the  fuperficies  of  the  metal 
at  the  extremities  of  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece. 

Face,  in  the  military  art,  a word  of  com- 
mand, intimating  to  turn  about!  thus, 
face  to  the  rights  is  to  turn  upon  the  left 
heel  a quarter-found  to  the  right ; and, 
face  to  the  left,  is  to  turn  upon  the  right 
heel  a quarter-round  to  the  left. 

Face  of  plants,  among  botanifts,  fignifies 
their  general  appearance,  which,  being 
nearly  the  fame  in  plants  of  the  fame 
genus,  ferves  to  diftinguilh  them  at  firtt 
6ght.  See  Botany,  Plant,  ISc. 
The  fame  lerm,  face,  facies,  is  ufed  by 
other  naturalifts  to  denote  the  like  re- 
iembhnce  among  other  objefts,  as  filhes, 
birds,  £fr.  However  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  this  refemblance  is  too  fallaci- 
ous to  ferve  as  a generical  charafler  ; fince 
things,  belonging  to  very  different  genera, 
: are  fometimes  found  to  be  very  like  each 
other  in  external  appearance. 

FACET,  orFACETTE,  among  jewellers, 
the  name  of  the  little  faces  or  planes  to 
be  found  in  brilliant  and  rofe  diamonds. 
See  the  article  Diamond., 
FACETANUS  lacertus,  the  fame  with 
the  tarantula.  See  Tarantula. 
FACIA,  or  Fascia.  SeeFAsciA- 
FACIES  Hippocratica,  in  medicine,  is 
when  the  noffrils  are  fharp,  the  eyes  hol- 
low, the  temples  low,  the  tips  of  ths 
ears  contrafled,  the  forehead  dry  and 
wrinkled,  and  the  complexion  pale  or  li- 
' vid.  The  facies  hippocratica  is  chiefly 
obferved  towards  the  period  of  the 
phthifes,  and  other  confumptions,  and 
is  held  a fore  prognoftic  of  death. 

PACK,  or  Fake.  See  thearcicle  Fake. 
FACTION,  a cabal  or  party  formed  in  a 
ttate,  city,  or  company. 

Faction,  in  antiquity,  a name  given  to  the 
different  companies  of  combatants  in  the 
circus.  They  were  four,  wia,  the  white. 


the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue  j to  which 
Domitian  added  another  of  purple  colour. 
They  were  fo  denominated  from  the 
colour  of  the  liveries  they  wore,  and  were 
dedicated,  according  to  M.  Aur.  Caffio- 
dbrus,  to  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  the 
■ green  being  confecrated  to  fpring,  the  blue 
to  winter,  the  red  to  fnmmer,  and  the 
white  to  autumn.  It  appears  from  an- 
tient  infcriptions,  that  each  faftion  had 
its  procurators  and  phyfician  ; and  from 
biftory,  that  party-rage  ran  fo  high 
among  them,  that  in  a dilfenfion  between 
two  faftions,  in  the  time  of  Jullinian, 
' almoft  forty  thoufand  men  loft  their  lives 
in  the  quarrel.  ■ 

FACTITIOUS,  any  thing  made  by  art, 
in  oppofition  to  what  is  the  produce  of 
nature.  Thus,  faflitious  cinnabar  is 
oppofed  to  native  cinnabar.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cinnabar. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce.  Is  an  agent  or 
correfpondent  refiding  beyond  the  feas, 
or  in  ibme  remote  part,  cpinmifiioned  by 
merchants  to  buy  or  fell  goods  on  their 
account,  or  aflift  them  in  .carrying  or 
their  trade. 

A faflor  receives  from  the  merchants,  his 
conftituents,  in  lieu  of  wages,  a com- 
miffion  or  faftoragr,  according  to  (he 
ufage  of  the  place  where  he  refides,  or  the 
bufinefs  he  tranfafls,  this  being  various 
in  different  countries,  and  on  the  pur- 
chafes  and  Tales  of  different  commodities. 
He  ought  to  keep  ftriflly  to  the  tenor  of 
his  orders,  as  a deviation  from  them, 
even  in  the  moft  minute  particular,  ex- 
pofes  him  to  make  ample  fatisfaflion  tor 
any  lofs  that  may  accrue  from  his  non- 
obfervance  of  them : and  it  is  very  rea- 
fonable  it  fliould  be  fo,  as  the  diflance  of 
his  fituation  renders  him  unable  to  judge 
of  his  principal’s  views  and  intention. 
When' unlimited  orders  are  given  to  fac- 
tors, and  they  are  left  to  fell  or  buy  on 
the  heft  conditions  they  can,  whatever 
detriment  occurs  to  their  conftituents, 
they  are  excufed,  as  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
they  afled  for  the  heft,  and  were  govern- 
ed by  the  diftates  of  prudence.  But  a 
bare  commifTion  to  fell  is  not  fufficient 
authority  for  the  faftor  to  truft  any  per- 
fon,  wherefore  he  ought  to  receive  the 
money  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods  j and, 
by  the  general  power,  he  may  not  truft 
beyond  one,  two,  or  three  months,  &e, 
the  ufual  time  allowed  in  falcs,  othetwife 
he  fhall  be  anfwerable  oul-of  his  own 
eftate.  If  a faftor  fells  on  the  ufual  truft 
to  a perfon  of  good  creditj  who  aftw- 
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vmis  becomes  infolvenf,  he  is  difcharg- 
ed;  but  not  if  the  man’s  credit  was  bad 
at  the  time  of  fale.  If  a faftor  give  a 
man  time  for  payment  ofmoney  contraft- 
ed  on  fale  pf  his  principal’s  goods,  and, 
after  that  time  is  elapfed,  fell  him  goods 
of  his  own  for  ready  money,  and  the  man 
become?  infolvent,  the  faflor  in  equity 
ought  to  indemnify  his  principal,  but  he 
is  not  compellable  by  the  common  law. 
A faflor  fliould  always  be  punflupl  in  the 
advices  of  his  tranfaflions,  in  fales,  pur- 
chafes,  freights,  and  more  efpecially  in 
draughts  by  exchange:  he  fliould  never 
deviate  from  the  orders  he  receives  in  the 
execution  o^a  commiflion  for  pu' chafing 
goods,  either  in  price,  quality,  or  kind; 
and  if,  after  goods  are  bought,  he  fends 
them  to  a different  place  from  what  he 
was  direcled  to,  they  mull:  remain  for  his 
own  account,  except  the  merchant,  on 
advice  of  his  proceedings,  admits  them 
according  to  his  firft  intention.  A tailor 
that  fells  a commodity  under  the  price  he 
is  ordered,  fliall  be  obliged  to  make  good 
the  difference : and  if  he  purchafes  goods 
for  another  at  a price  limited,  and  after- 
wards they  rife,  and  be  fraudenily  takes 
them  for  his  own  account,  and  fends  them 
to  another  part,  in  order  to  fecure  an  ad- 
vantage that  feemingly  offers,  he  will,  on 
proof,  be  obliged,  by  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
chants, to  fatisfy  his  principal  for  da- 
mages. If  a tailor,  in  conformity  with 
a merchant’s  orders,  buys  with  his  mo- 
ney, or  on  his  credit,  a commodity  he 
lhall  be  direiled  to  purchafe  ; and,  with- 
out giving  advice  of  the  tranfaiiion,  fells 
it  again  to  profit,  and  appropriates  to 
himfelf  the  advantage,  the  merchant  lhall 
recover  it  from  him,  and  befides  have  him 
amerced  for  his  fraud.  When  faiiors 
have  obtained  a profit  for  their  principal, 
they  mull  be  cautious  how  they  diCpol'e  of 
it  i for  if  they  a£l  without  commiffiorf, 
they  are  refponfible : and  if  a merchant 
remits  goods  to  his  faflor,  and  about  a 
month  after  draws  a bill  on  him,  the  fac- 
tor, having  effedls  in  his  hands,  accepts 
the  bill,  then  the  principal  breaks,  and 
the  goods  are  feized  in  the  fadlor’s  hands 
for  the  behalf  of  (he  creditors,  it  has  been 
conceived  the  faflor  mull  anfwcr  the  bill 
notwithftanding,  and  come  in  a creditor 
for  fo  much  as  he  was  obliged,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  acceptance,  to  pay.  A faflor 
who  enters  into  a charter-party  with  a 
mailer  for  freight,  is  obliged  by  the  con- 
trafl ; but  if  he  loads  aboard  generally, 
the  principal  and  the  lading  are  liable  for 
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the  freiglitment,  and  hot  the  factor,  If 
a factor,  having  money  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  his  principal,  neglect  to 
infure  a fhip  and  goods,  according  to  or- 
der, if  the  fhip  rnifcarry,  the  factor,  by 
the  cuftom  of  merchants,  fliall  make  good 
the  damage;  and  if  he  make  any  cora- 
pofition  with  iheinfurers  after  inlurancf, 
without  orders  fo  to  do,  he  is  antVverable 
for  the  whole  infurance. 

As  fidelity  and  diligence  are  expected 
from  the  factor,  fo  the  law  requi  es  the 
like  from  the  principal ; if,  therefore,  a 
merchant  remits  counterfeit  jewels  to  his 
f ictor,  who  fells  them  as  if  true ; if  he 
receive  lofs  or  prejudice  by  imprilbnment 
or  other  puniftiment.  the  principal  fhafl 
not  only  make  full  frtisfaction  tothefac- 
tor,  but  to  the  patty  who  bought  tlie 
jewels. 

What  is  here  faid  of  factors,  is  meant  of 
fuch  as  refide  abroad  to  act  for  merchants, 
and  may  be  applied  to  I'upercargoes,  wha 
go  a voyage  to  difpofe  of  a cargoe,  and 
afterwards  return  with  another  to  their 
principals ; but  it  is  alfb  the  cuftoni  of  the 
merchants  of  the  higheftcredit  throughout 
the  world,  to  act  mutually  in  the  capacity 
of  factors  for  each  other.  The  bufinels 
fo  executed  is  called  commiffion-bufinefs, 
and  is  generally  defirable  by  all  mer- 
chants, provided  they  have  always  effects 
intheir  hands.asafecurityforall  theaffairs 
which  they  tranfact  for  the  account  of 
others.  And  this  clafs  of  traders  of  efta- 
bliflied  reputation,  have  current  as  well 
as  commifllon  account,  conftantly  between 

' them,  and  draw  on,  remit  to,  and  fend 
commiftioiis  to  each  other  only  by  the  in- 
tercouife  of  letters  which,  among  men  of 
■ honour,  are  as  obligatory  and  authorita- 
tive as  all  the  bonds  and  ties  of  law. 

Factor,  in  multiplication,  a name  given 
to  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  be- 
caufe  they  coiiftitute  the  product.  See 
the  article  Multiplication,  &c. 

FACTORAGE,  called  alfo  cmmiffion, 
is  the  allowance  given  to  factors  by  the 
merchant  who  employs  them.  The  gain 
of  factorage  is  certain,  however  the  voy- 
age or  fale  prove  to  the  merchant : but 
the  commiffions  vary  ; at  Jamaica,  Bar- 
badoes,  Virginia,  and  moil  .f  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  world  the  commiffion  runs  at 
8 per  cent,  generally  through  Italy,  ; 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  &c,  z-j 
and  in  Holland,  and  other  places  near 
home,  per  cent, 

FACTORY  is  a place  where  a confiderable 
number  of  factors  refide,  to  negotiate 

for 
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for  their  mailers  and  employers.  See  the 
article  Factor. 

The  moll  confiderable  factories  belonging 
to  the  Britilli  are  thofe  ellabliflied  in  the 
Eatt  Indies,  Portugal,  Turky,  Gfc. 

FACTUM,  in  arithmetic,  the  product  of 
two  quantities  multiplied  by  each  other. 

FACULAE,  in  allronoiny,  certain  bright 
and  fhining  parts,  which  the  modern  af- 
tronomers  have,  by  means  of  telefcopes, 
obferved  upon  or  about  the  furface  of  the 
fun  : they  are  but  very  feldom  feen.  See 
the  article  Sun. 

FACULTY,  in  law,  a privilege  granted 
to  a perfon,  by  favour  and  indulgence, 
of  doing  what,  by  law,  he  ought  not 
to  do. 

For  granting  thefe  privileges,  there  is  a 
court  under  the  archbilliop  of  Canter- 
bury, called  the  court  of  the  faculties, 
the  chief  officer  whereof  is  llyled  mailer 
of  the  faculties,  who  has  a power  of 
granting  difpenfations  in  divers  cafes,  as 
to  marry  without  the  bans  being  lirft  pub- 
lilhed;  to  eat  flelh  on  days  prohibited; 
to  ordain  a deacon  under  age  ; for  a fon 
to  I'u.cceed  his  father  in  his  benefice  ; a 
clerk  to  hold  two  or  more  livings,  &c. 

Faculty,  in  the  fchools,  a term  applied 
to  the  different  members  of  an  univerfity, 
divided  according  to  the  arts  and  fciences 
taught  there:  thus  in  moll  univerlities 
there  are  four  faculties,  ‘tt/z.  i.  Of  arts, 
which- include  humanity  and  philofophy. 

3.  Of  theology.  3.  Of  phylic.  And, 

4.  Of  civil  law.  The  degrees  in  the  fe- 
veral  faculties  of  our  univerfities  are  thofe 
of  batchelor,  mailer,  and  doctor.  See 
the  articles  Degree,  Batchelor,  &c. 

Faculty  of  advocates,  a term  applied  to 
the  college  or  Ibciety  of  advocates  in  Scot- 
land, who  plead  in  all  attions  before  the 
court  of  feliion.  They  meet  in  the  be- 
ginning'of  every  year,  and  choolethe  an- 
nual officers  of  the  fociety,  wiz.  dean, 
treafurer,  clerks,  private  and  public  ex-, 
aminators,  and  a curator  of  their  library. 
The_manner  ofadiniffion  into  the  faculty 
of  advocates  is  by  a trial  in  the  civil  law, 
and  fcotch  law : the  perfon  deliring  to  be 
admitted,  having,  upon  petition,  obtain- 
ed a recommendation  to  the  dean  of  the 
faculty,  he  giveth  a remit  to  the  private 
examinators,  who  are  nine  in  number, 
and  who,  after  their  election,  having  di- 
vided the  body  of  the  civil  law  into  nine 
parts,  each  taking  one,  appoint  a diet 
for  examination  : In  this  diet  there  mull 
be  at  leall  feven  prefent,  each  of  whom 
examines  the,  candidate ; and  the  que- 
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ftion  being  afterwards  put.  Qualified, 
yea  or  no  ? they  give  their  opinion  by  bal- 
loting, upon  which  the  candidate  is  ei- 
ther  admitted  by  figning  his  petition,  or 
remitted  to  his  ftudies.  After  the  private 
trial,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  affigns  the 
candidate  a title  of  the  civil  law,  for  the 
fubjcfil  of  a thelis,  which  being  dillribut. 
ed  among  the  advocates,  the  faculty  meet 
on  a day  appointed,  when  three  at  lead 
of  fifteen  public  examinators  difpute 
againll  the  thelis;  and  afterwards  the  fa-' 
culty  give  their  opinions  by  balloting,  as 
in  the  private  trial.  If  the  candidate  is 
'found  qualified,  the  dean  affigns  him  a 
law  for  an  harangue  before  the  lords, 
which  harangue  being  made,  he  is  ad- 
mitted a member  of  the  faculty,  upon 
paying  the  fees,  taking  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  and  an  oath  to  be  faithful 
in  his  office. 

Faculty  is  alfo  iifed  to  denote  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  wiz.  undcrftandirg, 
will,  memory,  and  imagination.  Seethe 
articles  Understanding,  &c. 

The  dofilrine  of  the  u'.'e  and  objefls  of  the 
mental  faculties,  fays  lord  Bacon,  has 
two  parts  well  known,  ‘u/z.  logic  and 
ethics,  the  one  producing  refclutions  and 
the  other  aflions.  The  imagination,  in-" 
deed,  on  both  fides  performs  the  office  of 
agent  or  embaffador,  and  affills  alike  in 
the  judicial  and  minifterlal  capacity, 
Wolfiiis,  in  his  Analyf.  Pfycliolog.  after 
ellablilhing  the  exillence  of  the  foul,  con- 
liders  it  with  rel'pefl  to  its  faculty  of  un- 
derllanding,  which  he  dillinguillies  into 
fuperior  and  inferior.  The  inferior  com- 
prehends perception,  the  fource  of  ideas, 
thought,  imagination,  the  power  of  feign- 
ing, memory,  forgetfulnefs,  and  recol- 
leflion.  The  fuperior  part  of  the  faculty 
of  underllanding  confills  in  attention  and 
refledlion,  in  underllanding  in  general, 
and  its  three  operations  in  particular, 
and  in  the  natural  difpofitions  of  the  un- 
derllanding, The  I'econd  general  faculty 
of  the  foul,  is  that  of  defiring  an  objefl, 
confidered  as  a good ; from  whence  te- 
fults  the  contrary  determination,  when  it 
is  looked  upon  as  an  evil.  This  laculty 
he  allb  dillinguiflies  into  inferior  and  lu- 
perior  : the  fiillis  nothing  elfe  than  the 
ienfitlve  appetite,  the  defire  or  averfion  we 
entertain  for  objebls,  when  we  allow  our- 
ftlves  to  be  guided  by  the  confufed  ideas 
of  our  fenfes  ; hence  arife  the  pallions : 
the  fuperior  partis  the  will,  confidered  fo 
far  as  it  is  determined  by  dillinft  ideas, 
exempt  from  all  mechanical  impieflions ; 
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Ariel  the  ufe  we  make  of  this  power  of  de- 
terniining,  is  liberty. 

JT.ECES,  in  chemiftry,  the  grpfs  matter, 
or  fediment,  that  fettles  at  the  boftoin 
after  diftillation,  fermentation,  and  the 
like. 

The  fajces  of  wine  are  'more  generally 
known  by  the  name  lees.  See  Lees. 

Faeces,  in  medicine,  the  excrements  void- 
ed by  ftool.  See  Excrement. 

FjECULA,  in  pharmacy,  a form  of  me- 
dicine, confifting  of  the  faetes  of  veget- 
able juices,  principally  -thore  of  roots  j 
the  manner  of  making  which  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  example,  as 
ordered  in  the  college  difpenfatory..  To 
make  a fscula  of  bryony,  take  the  roots 
of  that  plant,  any  quantity  5 let  them  be 
feraped  fmall  with  a knife,  and  fqueeze 
out  their  juice  with  a prefs;  after  hand- 
ing a few  hours,  in  velfeis  that  are  with- 
out any  motion,  there  will  be  a white  fe- 
diinent  like  ftarch,  and  it  mult  be  dried 
in  glazed  pans,  after  the  watery  part  is 
poured  off  by  inclination. 

After  the  fame  manner  is  prepared  the 
Itecula  of  arum,  wild  radifh,  orrice,  and 
the  like.  • 

FjECULENT,  in  general,  is  applied  to 
things  abounding  with  faeces,  or  dregs  : 
thus  the  blood  and  other  humours  of  the 
human  body,  are  faid  to  he  feculent, 
when  without  that  purity  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  health. 

FAENZA,'  a city  and  bilhop’s  fee  of  Italy, 
liluated  in  the  Tope’s  territories,  about 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Bologna  t ealt  long. 
14°  38',  and  north  lat.  44°  30'. 

FAGARA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a fruit 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  much  re- 
ferablingthe  cubeb.  This  fruit  is  a ber- 
ry, the  exterior  bark  whereof  is  black 
and  dulky,  of  an  acrid  aromatic  tafte : 
this  berry,  when  ripe,  being  cut  open, 
exhibits  a dark,  ftiining,  folid  feed,  with- 
out either  tafte  or  I'mell.  It  is  recom- 
mended againft  frigidities  in  the  liver  ; it 
afllfts  concoftion,  is  an  aftringent  and 
ftomachic. 

P.AGG,  in  the  fea-language,  a term  given 
to  the  end  of  thofe  ftrands  which  do  not 
go  through  the  tops,  when  a cable  or 
rope  is  clpfed. 

FAGGOT,  in  times  of  popery  here,  was 
a badge  worn  on  the  fleeve  of  the  upper 
garment  of  luch  perfons  as  had  recanted, 
or  abjured  what  was  then  termed  herefy  ; 
being  put  on  after  the  perlbn  had  carried 
a faggot,  by  way  of  penance,  to  fome 
appointed  place  of  feleranity.  The  leav- 
Vot,  M, 


ing  off  the  wear  of  this  badge  was  ibme.' 
times  interpreted  a fign  of  apoftacy. 

Faggots,  among  military  men,  perfons, 
hired  by  officers,  whofe  companies'  are 
not  full,  to  mufter  and  hide  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  company  ; by  which  rheans 
they  cheat  the  king  of  fo  much  money. 

FAGONA,  in  anatomy,  a conglomerate, 
gland,  the  fame  with  thymus.  See  the 
article  Thymus. 

FAGONLA,  the  cretic-trefoil,  lit 
botany,  a genus  of  the  decandria-mpno- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which 
confifts  of  five  cordated  patent  petals* 
with  long  flender  ungues  infected  in  the 
cup  ; the  fruit  is  a roundilh  acuminated 
capfule  compofed  of  ten  valves,  which 
form  five  lobes,  and  as  many  compreffed 
cells ; the  feed  is  Angle,  and  of  a roundilh 
figure  ■ See  plate  XCV.  fig.  2. 

FAGOTTINO,  in  mufic,  is  a Angle  cur- 
tail, a mufical  inftrument  fomething  like 
the  baflbon.  See  the  article  Bassoon. 

FAGOTTO,  in  mufic,  the  double  cur* 
tail,  cr  in  reality  a double  balToon,  as 
big  again  as  the  former.  See  the  pre- 
ceding aiticle. 

FAGUS,  the  beech,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  theraonoecia-polyandriaclafs  of  plants* 
having  no  corolla ; the  ftamina  are  gene- 
rally tw'elve  hairy  filaments  of  the  length 
of  the  cup;  the  antherae  are  oblong  ; the 
fruit  is  a roundilli  capfule,  very  large, 
furrounded  with  foft  prickles,  compofed 
of  four  valves,  'and  containing  only  one 
cell  ; the  feeds  are  two,  roundilh,  acumi- 
nated, and  three-cornered.  This  genus 
comprehends  the  common  chefnut-tree. 

FAILLIS,  in  heraldry,  a french  term  de- 
noting fbme  failure  o,r  fraflioii  in  an  or- 
dinary, as  if  it  vvere  broken,  or  a fplinter 
taken  from  it. 

FAILURE,  a fpecies  of  bankruptcy,  com- 
monly called  breaking,  or  Hopping  pay- 
ments. See  Bankruptcy. 

Failure  of  record,  in  law,  is  where  an 
aftion  is  brought  againft  a perfon,  who 
alledges, 'in  his  plea,  matter  of  record  in 
bar  of  the  aflion,  and  avers  fo  prove  it 
by  the  record  ; to  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
plies, Nul  tiel  record^  ‘viii.  There  is  no 
fuch  record:  whereupon  the  defendant 
has  a day  given  Him  by  tile  court  to 
bring  it  in  ; and  if  he  fails  to  do  it,  he 
is  then  faid  to  fail  of  his  record,  and  the 
. plaintiff  lhall  thereon  have  judgment. 
Where  the  tenor  only  of  a tecord,  &c.  is 

■ brought  in,  or  is  no  bar  to  the  plaintiff’s 
aftion,  the  party  likewife  fails  of  bis  re- 
cord; but  fmall  variances  in  a record 
7 © may 
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may  be  amended,  and  ate  no  failure  of 
record , 

FAINT-action,  in  law,  a feigned  ac- 
tion, or  fuch  as,  although  the  words  of 
the  writ  are  true,  yet,  for  certain  caufes, 
the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  recover  tliere- 

Faint-pleader,  in  law,  a covinous,  falfe, 
or  collufory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the 
deceit  of  a third  perfon. 

FAINTING.  See  Lipothymia. 

FAIR,  a greater  kind  of  market,  granted 
to  a town,  by  privilege,  for  the  more 
fpeedy  and  commodious  providing  of 
fuch  thilhgs  as  the  place  ftands  in  need 
of.  See  the  article  Market. 

It  is  incident  to  a fair,  that  perfons  fhall 
be  free  from  being  arrefted  in  it  for  any 
other  debt  contrasted  than  .what  was  con- 
trasted in  the  fame;  or,  at  leatt,  pro- 
mifed  to  be  paid  there.  Thefe  fairs  are 
generally  kept  once  or  twice  a year,  and, 
by  ftatute,  they  fliall  not  be  held  longer 
than  they  ought,  by  the  lords  thereof,  on 
pain  of  their  being  feized  into  the  king’s 
hands,  &c.  Alfo  proclamation  is  to  be 
made,  how  long  they  are  to  continue  ; 
and  no  perfon  fball  fell  any  goods  after 
the  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeiture 
of  double  the  value,  one  fourth  to  the 
prol'ecutor,  and  the  reft  to  the  king. 
There  is  a toll  ufually  paid  in  faira,  on 
the  fale  of  things,  and  for  ftallage,  pic- 
age,  &c.  See  the  article  Toll. 

Fairs  abroad  are  either  free,  or  charged 
with  toll  and  impofition.  The  privileges 
of  free  fairs  confift  chiefly,  firft,  in  that 
all  traders,  Sfc.  whether  natives  or  fo- 
reigners, are  allowed  to  enter  the  king- 
dom, and  are  under  the  royal  proteSlion, 
exempt  from  duties,  impofitions,  tolls, 
Sfe.  Secondly,  that,  merchants,  in  go- 
ing or  returning,  cannot  be  molefted  or 
arrefted,  or  their  goods  flopped.  They 
are  eftablilhedby  letters-patent  from  the 
prince.  Fairs,  particularly  free  fairs, 
make  a very  conliderable  article  in  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  efpecially  that  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  inland  parts  of 
Germany,  Gfc. 

The  principal  Britilh  fairs  are,  i.  Stur- 
bridge-fair,  near  Cambridge,  by  far  the 
greateft  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world,  a.  Briftol  has  two  fairs,  very 
near  as  great  as  that  of  Sturbridge.  3. 
Exeter.  4..  Weft  Chefter.  5.  Edinburgh. 
6.  Wheyhill  ; and,  7.  Burfbrd-fair,  both 
for  ftieep.  S.  Pancras  fair,  in  Stafford- 
fhire,  for  faddle-horfes. ' g'.  Bartholo- 
mew fair,  at  London,  for  lean  and  welcli 
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black  Cattle.  10.  St;  Faith’s,  rn  Nof* 
folk,  for  fcotch  runts.  Ii.  Yarmouth 
filhing  fair  for  herrings,  the  only  filhing 
fair  in  Great  Britain.  12.  Ipfwich 
butter-fair.  13.  Woodborougluhill,  in 
Dorfetfliire,  for  weft  country  manufac- 
tures, as  kerfeys,  druggets,  fife.  i,).. 
Two  cbeefe-fairs  at  Chipping-Norton : 
with  innumerable  other  fairs,  befides 
weekly  markets,  for  all  forts  of  goods, 
as  well  our  own  as  of  foreign  growth. 
Among  the  principal  free  fairs  in  France 
are  thole  of  St.  Germains,  Lyons, 
Rhelms,  Charters,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux, 
Troyes,  Bayonne,  Dieppe,  fife. 

The  moft  noted  fairs  in  Germany  are 
thofe  of  Franefort,  Leipfic,  and  Nuien- 
burg,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great 
trade,  but  the  valt  concourfe  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  nobility,  and  people,  who 
corhe  to  them  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
to  partake  of  the  diverfions  to  be  had. 

FAIRFIELD,  a town  of  New.England,. 
in  the  province  of  Conneflicut,  about 
an  hundred  miles  fouth-weft  of  Boftoh: 
weft  long.  72®,  and  north  lat.  41®. 

FAIRFORD,  a market-town,  about  nine* 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Glocefter. 

F AIRY,  in  antient  traditions  and  romances, 
fignifies  a fort  of  deity,  or  imaginary  ge- 
nius, converfant  on  earth,  and  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  a variety  of  fantaftical,  aftions,  ei- 
ther good  or  bad. 

The  fairies  are  a pecular  fpecies  of  di- 
vinities, that  have  but  little  relation  to  any 
of  thofe  of  the  antient  Greeks  or  Romans, 
unlefs  perhaps  to  the  larvae ; though 
others,  with  great  reafon,  will  not  have 
them  ranked  among  gods,  but  fuppofe 
them  an  intermediate  kind  of  beings, 
neither  gods,  angels,  men,  or  devils. 
They  are  of  oriental  extraflion,  and 
feem  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Per- 
fians  and  Arabs,  whofe  religion  and  hif- 
tory  abound  with  relations  concerning 
them  : thefe  have  a particular  country 
which  they  fuppofe  the  fairies  to  inhabit, 
called  Fairy-land. 

Spencer's  Fairy  Qu^een  is  an  epic  poem, 
under  the  perfons  and  chafafilers  of  fai- 
ries. In  this  fort  of  writing,  the  poet 
lofes  fight  of  nature,  and  entertains  the 
reader’s  imagination  with  the  charaflers 
of  fairies,  witches,  magicians,  damons, 
and  departed  fpirits.  It  requires  an  odd 
turn  of  thought,  and  a peculiar  call  of 
fancy,  with  an  imagination  naturally 
fruitful  and  fuperftitious. 

This  fort  of  poetry  rail’es  a pleafingkind 
of  horror  in  the  iriinil  of  tlie  reader,  and 

amufes 
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amufes  his  imagination  with  the  ftrange- 
nefs  and  novelty  of  the  perfons  who  are 
reprefented  in  it ; but  the  judicious  ob- 
jeft  to  it,  as  not  having  probability 
enough  to  afFeft  the  imagination. 

Fairt-circle,  or  ring,  a phasnomenon 
pretty  frequent  in  the  fields,  ISc.  fup- 
pofed,  by  tlie  vulgar,  to  be  traced  by  the 
fairies  in  their  dances  : there  are  two 
kinds  of  it,  one  of  about  feven  yards  in 
diameter,  containing  a round  bare  path, 
a foot  broad,  with  green  grafs  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  other  is  of  different 
bignefs,  encompaffed  with  a circumfe- 
rence of  grafs,  greener  and  frefher  than 
that  in  the  middle.  Meff.  Jeffop  and 
Walker,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadf, 
afcribe  them  to  lightening,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  their  being  moft  frequently 
produced  after  ftorrns  of  that  kind,  as 
well  as  by  the  colour  and  brittlenefs  of  the 
grafs-roots,  when  firlt  obferved. 
Lightening,  like  all  other  fires,  moves 
round,  and  burns  moie  in  the  extremity 
than  in  the  middle : the  fecond  circle 
arifes  from  the  firif,  the  grafs  burnt  up 
growing  very  plentifully  afterwards. 
Others  maintain  that  thefe  circles  are 
made  by  ants,  which  are  frequently  found 
in  great  numbers  therein. 

FAIT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  deed.  See 
the  article  Deed. 

FAITH, yfrfe/,  in  antiquity,  was  deified  by 
the  Romans,  and  had  a temple  in  the 
Capitol. 

Public  faith  is  reprefented  on  medals 
fometimes  with  a bafket  of  fruit  in  one 
hand,  and  feme  ears  of  com  in  the  other  ; 
and  fometimes  holding  a turtle-dove. 
But  the  mod  ufual  fymbol,  is  with  her 
two  hands  joined  together. 

Faith,  in  divinity  and  philofophy,  the  firm 
belief  of  certain  truths  upon  the  teftimo- 

, ny  of  the  perfon  who  reveals  them. 

The  grounds  of  a rational  faith  are,  i. 
That  the  things  revealed  be  not  contrary 
to,  though  they  may  be  above  natural 
reafon.  a.  That  the  revealer  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  things  he  reveals.  3. 
That  he  be  above  all  fufpicion  of  deceiv- 
ing us. 

Where  thefe  criterions  are  found,  no 
reafonable  perfon  will  deny  his  allent : 
thus,  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own 
exiftence,  as  of  the  truth  of  a revelation 
coming  from  God,  who  can  neither  be 
deceived  himfelf,  nor  deceive  others  by 
propofing  things  to  be  believed,  that  are 
eontradi{lory  to  the  faculties  he  has  given 
us.  Whatever  propofitions,  thereforcj 


are  beyond  reafon,  but  not  contrary  to 
it,  are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter 
of  faith. 

Confeffion  of  Faith.  See  CofJFESSl'ON, 

FAITHFUL,  an  appellation  alTumed  by 
the  mahonietans.  See  Mahometans. 

FAKE,  among  failors,  fignifies  one  round 
or  circle  of  a cable  or  hawfer,  coiled  up 
out  of  the  way. 

FAKENHAM,  a market-town  of  Nor- 
folk, about  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Norwich. 

FAKIR,  in  pagan  theology,  a kind  of 
Indian  monks,  who  even  outdo  the  mor- 
tifications and  feverities  of  the  antient 
chriftian  anachorets.  See  Anachoret. 
Some  of  them  mangle  their  bodies  vvith 
fcourges  and  knives  ; others  never,  lie 
down  ; and  others  remain  all  their  lives 
in  one  pofture. 

There  are  alfo  another  kind  of  fakirs, 
who  do  not  praflife  fuch  feverities  : thefe 
flock  together  in  companies,  and  go  from 
village  to  village,  prophefying  and  tell- 
ing fortunes.  It  is  faid  that  even  perfons 
of  fortune,  in  India,  become  fakirs,  and 
that  there  are  more  than  two  millions  of 
them. 

FALCADE,  in  the  manege,  the  motion 
of  a horfe  when  he  throws  himfelf 
upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times, 
as  in  very  quick  corvets  ; which  is  done 
in  forming  a flop  and  half  flop.  See  the 
article  Stop. 

FALCATED,  fomething  in  the  form  of  a 
fickle  : thus,  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  fal- 
cated when  (he  appears  horned.  See  the 
articles  MooN  and  Phases. 

FALCINELLUS,  a bird  fuppofed  to  be  of 
the  heron  kind,  with  a long  crooked 
bill,  and  called  by  fome  the  black  heron. 
See  plate  XCV.  fig.  3. 

It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  a pigeon,  and 
is  of  a greenilh  colour,  variegated  with 
purple. 

FALCO,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  the  accipitres,  with 
three  toes  always  before,  and  only  one 
behind. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  falcon- 
kind,  properly  fo  called,  the  hawk,  gyr- 
falcon,  eagle,  buzzard,  pygargus,  lan- 
nar,  kite,  keftfil,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Falcon,  Hawk,  fife. 

FALCON,  or  Falcon,  the  yellow- 
legged falcon,  with  a grey  body  fpotted 
with  brown,  and  with  five  or  fix  broad 
and  black  fafeiae  or  waves  on  the  tail.  It 
is  a very  beautiful  bird,  about  the  fize  of 
a raven,  and  though  very  bold  and  vora- 
7 O a cious, 
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eious,  is  eafily  made  tame  and  traflable. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  defcribed  two  falcons 
brought  from  Hudfon's  bay,  both  about 
the  bignefs  of  the  common,  crpw'l  One 
of  thefe  is  brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  under  part  is  whitidi,  va- 
riegated with  crefcent-lilce  fpots  of  a dark 
colour.  The  other  is  of  a black,  or  very 
dark  duiky  colour,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  ; the  ridge  of  the  wing,  in  the 
iljjper  part,  is  white,  and  the  whole  un- 
4er  fide  is  of  a dirty  clay  colour,  with 
black  fpots  at  the  ends  of  the  feathers. 
See  plate  XCVI.  fig.  i.  which  reprefents 
the  firft  of  thefe. 

In  the  choice  of  a falcon,  take  one  that 
has  wide  noftrils,  high  and  large  eye- 
lids, a large  black  eye,  a rou.nd  head, 
ibmearhat  full  bn  the  top ; barb  feathers 
under  the  dap  of  the  beak,  which  flipuld 
be  fliort,  thick,  and  of  an  azure  colour ; 
the  bread  large,  round,  and  flelhy  ; and 
the  thighs,  legs,  andfeet  large  and  (Irong, 
with  the  fear  of  the  foot  foft  and  bluilh  : 
the  pounces  Ihould  be  black,  with  vvings 
long  and  ciofiing  the  train,  which  Ihould 
be  ihort  and  very  pliable. 

Falcon,  in  gunnery,' a piepe  of  cannon. 
See  the  article  Cannon. 

FALCONER,  one  who  tames,  manages, 
and  looks  after  falcons,  or  other  hawks. 
See  the  next  article. 

A falconer  firould  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  quality  and  mettle  of  his  hawks, 
that,  he  may  know  which  of  them  to  fly 
early,  and  which  late.  Every  night,  af- 
ter flying,  he  flipuld  give  them  catting ; 
one  while  plumage,  fometirnes  pellets  of 
_ cotton,  and  at  qnolher  time  phyfic,  as  he 
finds  neceifary.  He  ought  alfo  every 
evening  to  make  the  place  clean  under  the 
perch,  that  by  her  catting  he  may  know 
whether  Ihe  wants  fcouring  upwards  or 
downwards.  Nor  mutt  he  forget  to  vvater 
his  hawk  every  evening,  except  fuch  days 
wherein  flie  has  bathed  ; after  which,  at 
night,  file  Ihould  be  put  into  a w’arm 
room,  having  a candle  burning  by  her, 
where  flie  is  to  fit  unhooded,  if  flie  be  not 
ramage,  that  Ihe  may  prune  and  pick 
iierfelf. 

A falconer  fliould  always  carry  mummy, 
and  other  medicines,  into  the  field  where 
a hawk  frequently  meets  with  accidents. 
Neither  mutt  he  forget  to  take  with  him 
any  of  his  hawking  implements.;  and  it 
is  necelTary  he  lliouid  be  Ikilful  in  mak- 
ing lures,  hoods  of  all  forts,  jelfes,  bewets, 
and  other  furniture.  Neither  ought  he 
to  b,e  whliont  his  co^ini'ifQnSi  1.9  cope' 


his  hawk’s  beak  when  overgrown,  and  to 
cut  her  pounces  and  talons  as  there  (hall 
be  occafion  ; nor  fliould  his  cauting- 
irons  be  wanting. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  training  all  man- 
ner of  hawks',  but  more  efpecially  the 
larger  fort,  called  falcons,  to  the  exercife 
of  hawking.  See  Hawking. 

When  a falcon  is  taken,  flie  mutt  be  feel, 
ed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  as  the  feeling 
flackens,  flie  may  fee  what  provifion.lies 
before  her  ; but  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
not  to  feel  her  too  hard.  A falcon  or 
hawk  newly  taken,  fnould  have  all  new 
furniture,  as  new  jelfes  of  good  leather, 
mailled  leaflies  with  hutton.s  at  the  end, 
and  new  bewets.  There  fliould  alfo  be 
provided  a fmatl  round  (lick,  to  ftroke 
the  hawk  ; becaul'e  the  oflener  this  is 
done,  the  fooner  and  better  will  (lie  he 
manned.  She  mutt  alfo  have  two  good 
bells,  that  (he  may  be  found  when  (he 
fcatteretb.  Her  hood  (honid  be  well 
fafliioned,  raifed  and  emboffed  againit 
' her  eyes,  deep,  and  yet  ftrait  enough  be- 
neath, that  it  may  fatten  aboui  her  head 
-without  hurting  her  ; and  her  beak  and 
talons  mutt  be  a little  coped,  but  not  lb 
near  as  to  make  them  bleed. 

If  it  be  a (bar-falcon,  which  hath  already 
paffed  the  feas,  (lie  will  indeed  be  harder 
to  reclaim,  but  will  prove  the  bed  of 
falcons.  Her-  food  mutt  be  good  and 
warm,  and  given  her  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  till  (lie  be  full  gorged  : the  bell  for 
. this  purpbfe  is  pigeons,  larks,  or  other 
live  birds  t becatile  (he  inuft  be  broken 
off  by  degrees  from  her  acculfonietl  feed- 
ing, When  (lie  is  (ed,  you  mull  hoop, 
and  lure,  as  you  do  when  you  call  a 
hawk,  that  (he  may  know  when  you  in- 
tend to  give  her  meat.  On  tlii.s  occafion 
(he  mutt  be  unhooded  gently,  and  after 
giving  her  tv%m  or  three  bits,  her  hood 
' mutt  be  put  on  again,  when  (he  is  to  get 
two  or  three  bits  more.  Care  mutt  be 
taken  that  (he  be  clofe  feeled,  and  after 
three  or  four  days,  her  diet  may  be  lef- 
fened  ; the  falconer  letting  her  every 
night  to  perch  by  him,  that  he  may  awak- 
en her.  often  in  the  night.  In  this  inani 
ner  herauft  proceed,  till  he  find  her  to 
grow  tame  and  gentle  ; and  when  (he  be- 
gins to  feed  eagerly,  he  may  give  her  a 
flieCp’s  heart,  He  may  now  begin  to  un- 
hood her  in  the  day-time,  but  it  mull  be 
- far  from  company,  firft  giving  her  a hit 
or  two,  then  hooding  her  gently,  and 
giving  her  as  much  more.  When  flie  is 
ftarpfet,  he  nitty 
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OTve  lier  fome  meat  juft  agatnft  his  face 
ami  eyes,  which  will  make  her  left  afraid 
,of  the  countenances  of  others.  She  rauft 
be  borne  continually  on  the  fill,  till  llie’ 
is  properly  manned,  caufing  her  to  feed  in 
company,  giving  her  in  the  morning, 
about  lun  rife,  the  wing  of  a pullet ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  the  foot  of  a hare 
or  conev,  cut  off  above  the  joint,  flead 
and  laid  in  water,  which  being  fqueezed, 
is  to  he  given  her  with  the  pinion  of  a 
hen’s  wing.  For  two  of  three  days 
give  her  walhed  meat,  and  then  plumage 
in  more  or  lefs  quajitity,  as  lire  .is  thought 
to  he  more  or  lefs  foul  within.  After 
this,  being  hooded  again,  fhe  is  to  get 
nothing  tdl  flie  has  gleamed  and  call, 
when  a little  hot  meat  may  be  given  her  in 
company  ; and,  towards  evening,  Ihe 
may  be  allowed  to  plume  a hen’s  wing  in 
company  alfo.  Cleanfe  the  feathers  of 
her  calling,  if  foul  and  llimy  ; if  file  be 
clean  within,  give  her  gentle  callings; 
and  when  flie  is  well  reclaimed,  manned, 
and  made  eager  and  fliarp  fet,  he  may- 
venture  to  feed  her  on  the  lure. 

However,  three  things  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  before  the  lure  be  fheyved  her. 
I.  That  file  be  bold  and  familiar  in  com- 
pany, and  not  afraid  of  dogs  and  horfes. 
j.  Sharp  fet  and  hungry,  having  regard 
to  the  hour  of  morning  and  evening, 
when  you  would  lure  her.  3.  Clean 
within,  and  the  lure  well  garniflted  with 
meat  on  both  fides  5 and  when  you  in- 
tend to  give  her  the  length  of  a lealh,  you 
-mull  abfccnd  yourfelf. 

She  mull  ahq  be  unhooded,  and  have  a 
bit  or  two  given  her  on  the  lure  as  fire  fits 
on  your  fill : afterwards  take  the  lure 
from  her,  and  hide  it  that  lire  may  not 
lee  it  i and  when  flie  is  unfeeled,  caft 
the  lure  fo  near  her,  that  fhe  may  catch 
it  within  the  length  of  her  leafh,  and  as 
foon  as  fhe  has  feized  it,  ufe  your  voice 
as  falconers  do,  feeding  her  upon  the 
lure,  on  the  ground,  with  the  heart  and 
warm  thigh  of  a pullet. 

Having  fo  lured  your  falcon,  give  her  but 
little  meat  in  the  eveningj  and  let  this 
luring  be' lb  timely,  that  you  may  give 
her  plumage,  and  a juck  of  a joint  next 
morning  on  your  fill.  When  fhe  has  call 
and  gleamed,  give  her  a little  reaching  of 
warm  meat.  About  noon,  tie  a creance 
to  her  leafh ; and  going  into  the  field, 
there  give  her  a bit  or  two  upon  her  lure; 
then  unwind  the  creance,  and  draw  it 
■j  after  you  a good  way ; and  let  him  who 
' has  the  bird  hpl4  iii$  right  hand  on  the 


the  taffel  of  her  hood,  ready  to  unhood 
her  as  foon  you  begin  to  lure  ; to  which 
if  file  come  well,  Itoop  roundly  upon  it, 
and  haftily  feize  it,  let  lier  call  two  or 
three  bits  thereon.  Then  unfeizingand 
taking  her  oft'  the  lure,  hood  her  and 
give  her  to  the  man  again;  and,  going 
farther  off,  lure  and  feed  her  as  before. 

In  this  manner  is  the  falconer  to  proceed, 
luring  her  every  day  farther  and  farther 
off;  till  fhe  is  accuftomed  to  come  freely 
and  eagerly  to  the  lure  ; after  which  "fhe 
may  be  lured  in  company,  taking  care 
that  nothing  afright  her.  When  fhe  is 
nfed  to  the  lare  on  foot,  fhe  is  to  be  lured 
on  horfeback ; wlrich  may  be  effefled  the 
fooner,  by  caufing  horlemen  to  be  about 
her  when  fhe  is  lured  on  foot. 

When  fhe  is  grown  familiar  to  this  way, 
let  fomebody  on  foot  hold  the  hawk,  and 
he  on  horfeback  mull  call  and  call  the  lure 
about  his  head,  the  holder  taking  off  the 
hood  by  the  taffel ; and  if  fhe  feize  eagerly 
on  the  lure  without  fear  of  manor  horfe, 
then  take  off  the  creance,  and  lure  her  at 
a greater  diftance.  And  if  you  -would 
have  her  love  dogs  as  well  as  the  Jure,  call 
dogs  when  you  give  her  her  living  or 
plumage.  See  the  article  Hawking. 

FALDAGE,  an  antient  privilege  referved 
to  lords,  of  fetting  up  folds  for  fheep  in 
any  fields  within  their  manors,  for  the 
better  manurance  of  the  fame  ; and  this, 
in  former  times,  was  ufually  done  as  well 
wi  th  their  tenants  fheep,  as  with  their  own, 

FALDFEY,  or  Faldfee,  a rent  or  fee 
paid  by  fome  cullomary  tenants,  for  liber- 
ty to  fold  their  flieep  on  their  oWn  lands. 

FALKIRK,  a town  of  Scotland  : weft 
long,  3°  48',  north  lat,  56®  zo'. 

FALL,  the  defcent  of  a heavy  body  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  earth.  See  the 
articles  Descent,  Gravity,  Acce- 
leration, SSc, 

Fall  is  alfo  the  name  of  a raeafure  of 
length  ufed  in  Scotland,  and  containing 
fix  ells  of  that  country.  See  the  articles 
, Measure  and  Ell. 

Fall,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part  of 
the  rope  of  a tackle,  which  is  hauled 
upon, 

Alfo  when  a fliip  is  under  fail,  and  keeps 
not  fo  near  the  wind  as  fhe  Ihould  do, 
they  fay  Ihe  falls  off ; or  when  a fhip 
is  nbt  flnfh,  but  hath  filings  of  Tome  parts 
of  her  decks  more  than  others,  it  is  called 
falls. 

LET  FALL.  See  the  article  Let. 

FALLACY,  a decsption,  fraud,  or  falfe 
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The  epicureans  deny  that  there  is  any 
inch  thing  as  a fallacy  of  the  fenfe : for 
according  to  them,  all  our  fenfatjons  and 
perceptions,  both  of  fenfe  and  phantafy, 
are  true  : whence  they  make  fenfe  the  pri- 
mary criterion  of  truth.  SeeEviDENCE. 
The  cartefians,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tain, that  we  ihould  fufpeft  as  falfe,  or, 
at  moft,  dubious,  every  thing  that  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to.  us  by  means  only  of 
our  external  fenfes,  becaufe  they  fo  fre- 
quently deceive  us.  They  add,  that  our 
lenl'es,  as  being  fallacious,  were  never 
given  us  by  nature  for  the  difcovery  of 
trirth,  or  the  contemplation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  things,  but  only  for  pointing  out 
to  us  what  things  are  convenient  or  hurt- 
ful to  our  bodies.  See  Existence. 

The  peripatetics  keep  a middle  courfe: 
they  fay,  that  if  a fenfible  objefl  be  taken 
in  its  common  or  generical  view,  the  fenfe 
cannot  be  deceived  about  it ; but  that  if 
the  objefl  be  taken  under  its  fpecificview, 
the  fenfe  may  be  miftaken  about  it,  from 
/ the  want  of  the  difpolitions  necefl'ary  to  a ' 
juft  fenfation,  as  a diforder  in  the  organ, 
©r  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  medium  : 
thus  in  fome  diforders  of  the  eye,  allob- 
, jeils  appear  yellow ; a ftick  in  wiater  ap- 
pears broken,  or  crooked,  &c. 

Fallacy,  or  j^llogiftical  Pali, acy,  in  lo- 
gic, a captious  argument,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  apparent  goodnefs  and  de- 
fe£l,  is  made  ufe  of  to  deceive  a refpon- 
dent  not  well  verfed  in  the  art  of  fophif- 
try.  See  the  article  Sophism. 

Fallacies  either  arife  from  words  or  things. 

- 'The'foundation  of  all  fallacy  in  words, 
is  an  ambiguity  ; but  that  of  fallacy  in 
things,  is  very  numerous. 
FALLING-sickness,  the  fame  with  epi- 
lepfy.  See  the  article  Epilepsy. 
Falling-star,  in  meteorology.  See  the 
article  Star. 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  two  canals  of  a 
tortuous  figure,  but  approaching  to  a 
conic  form',  joined  to  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  one  on  each  fide. 

They  are  connefted  clofely  and  continu- 
oufty  to  the  uterus,  and  more  laxly  to  the 
©varies  by  the  alse  vefpertilionum,  and 
finally  to  the  olTa  ilei,  by  the  ligamenta 
lata  : their  length  is  different,  fix,  feven, 
or  eight  fingers  breadth,  and  fometimes 
more  : their  thicknefs  about  the  middle 
is  equal  to  that  of  one’s  little  finger; 
their  extremities  are  fmaller,  that  next  the 
uterus  is  very  fmall ; it  opens  into  its  ca- 
vity, and  may  be  inflated  by  blowing  in- 
to the  uterus ; or  a fmall  ftyle  may  be 


thruft  up  into  it:  their  fmall  extremity  ij 
conneiSed  to  the  uterus,  the  other  is  free 
and  fluftuates  about  the  abdomen  : this 
is  larger  and  is  fimbriated,  or  frin<red 
round  the  edges  ; and  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion,  this  extremity  applies  itfelf  to  the 
ovary,  embracing  it  with  thefe  mufcular 
fegments  or  fringes. 

Their  fubftance  is  membranaceous  and 
cavernous  : they  are  compofed  of  a double 
membrane,  the  exterior  one  feems  to  be 
continuous  with  the  peritonaeum,  and  the 
interior  with  the  interior  membrane  of  the 
uterus.  They  are  wrinkled  on  the  inner 
furface,  and  are  imbued  with  a lubricous 
humour;  but  they  are  not  cellulous  ii 
the  human  body  as  in  beafts.  They  are 
furniftied  with  a great  number  of  veffels, 
and  have  a cavernous  fubftance  between 
their  membranes,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  rendered  rigid  in  applying  their 
mouths  to  the  ovary.  They  are  alfo 
moiftaned  on  their  inner  furface  by  thefe 
veffels. 

Their  ufe  in  generation  is  very  great; 
they  become  ereft  in  the  time  of  the  coi- 
tus, from  the  influx  of  the  blood  and 
fpirits,  and  at  that  time,  by  a natural 
motion,  they  apply  their  loofe  fringed 
extremities  to  the  ovaries,  which  are  fur- 
rounded  and  imbraced  by  them.  In  this 
ftate  they  convey  to  them  the  prolific  mat- 
mer  of  the  male  femen  injefted  into  the 
womb  i and  after  one  of  the  ovula  is  im- 
pregnated, they  receive  and  convey  it  to 
the  womb.  The  fallopian  tubes  are  eafily 
difcovered  in  hens  and  other  birds,  and 
are  called  ovidudls.  See  a reprefentation 
of  one  of  them  in  plate XCVII.  fig.  i. 

FALLOW,  a pale  red  colour,  like  that  of 
brick  half  burnt : fucli  is  that  of  a fallow- 
deer.  See  the  article  Deer. 

Fallow-field,  or  Fallow-ground, 
land  laid  up,  or  that  has  lain  untilled  for 
a confiderable  time. 

Fallow-finch,  or  Fallow-smich,  a 
bird  otherwife  called  oenanthe.  See  the 
article  Oenanthe. 

FALLOWING  of  land,  a particular  me- 
thod of  improving  land. 

The  great  benefit  of  fallowing,  appears 
by  the  common  praflice  of  landlords, 
who  every  where  take  care  to  oblige  their 
tenants  to  a ftrift  obfervance  of  it  once  in 
three  years  ; few  lands  being  able  to  bear 
two  crops  without  it. 

It  appears  that  none  will  find  a year’s 
fallowing  a lofs  to  them,  let  their  land 

' be  what  it  will ; but,  more  particularly, 

t the  advantage  of  fallowing  confift? 

■ firfti 
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fiill.  its  laying  of  the  land  in  ridges,  and 
its  expofing  it  to  the  froft,  wind,  fun  and 
dews,  all  which  fweeten  and  mellow  the 
land  very  much  ; the  often  ftirring  of  it, 
and  breaking  the  clots,  difpofe  it  for  the 
bearing  of  good  crops.  Secondly,  it  kills 
the  weeds,  by  turning  up  the  roots  to  the 
fun  and  air ; and  kills  not  only  the  weeds 
that  grew  with  the  laft  corn,  but  wild 
oats,  darnel,  and  other  weeds  that  fow 
themfelves,  and  that  as  foon  as  they  be- 
gin to  peep  out  of  the  ground ; fo  that 
they  have  no  time  to  fuck  out  any  of  the 
heart  of  the  land. 

The  way  of  ordering  fallow-lands  is, 
after  the  crop  is  off,  to  let  the  land  lie  all 
winter,  and  what  grafs  and  weeds  grow 
on  it,  to  eat  off  with.lheep  in  April,  or 
the  beginning  of  May.  As  foon  as  they 
have  done  fowing  of  corn,  they  begin  to 
plow  up  their  fallows.  This  firft  fallow- 
ing in  many  places,  ought  to  be  very 
lhallow,  well  turned,  and  clapped  dole 
together,  becaufe  the  thinner  the  turf  is, 
the  eafier  will  it  dry  through,  and  kill 
the  weeds,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be 
dry ; but,  in  I'ome  places,  where  there  is 
a very  cold  clay,  that  will  not  bear  corn 
well  without  being  expofed  to  the  beat  of 
the  fun  to  warm  it,  they  plow  their  firft 
plowing  the  depth  they  defign  to  go. 
About  June  is  the  time  of  the  fecond 
plowing,  which  they  call  twy -fallowing  j 
at  which  plowing,  you  rauft  go  your  full 
depth.  About  the  latter  end  of  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  is  the  time  of 
try-fallowing,  or  laft  plowing,  before 
they  fow  their  rye  or  wheat : but  fume 
plow  up  their  land  oftener. 

If  the  land  rife  full  of  clofs,  and  if  it  is 
a binding  land,  you  muft  make  it  fine  by 
harrowing  of  it,  when  rain , comes  5 but 
then  you  muft  not  let  it  lie  long  before 
you  ftrike,  fife,  or  plow  it  up  into  fmall 
ridges,  efpecially  if  it  is  wet  land  ; and 
as  near  as  you  can,  leave  no  weeds,  turfs, 
or  grafs  unkilled,  or  unbroke  with  your 
harrows.  But  if  your  land  will  diffolve 
well  with  the  froft,  it  is  beft  to  let  it  lie 
a little  rougher,  efpecially  if  you  defign 
to  fow  it  with  barley  j for  the  rougher  it 
lies  for  a winter- fallowing,  the  better. 
If  the  winter  does  not  dilfolve  the  clots, 
which  it  will  not  do  in  binding  lands, 
you  muft  wait  rain  for  the  fallowing  of 
it.  Where  the  land  is  but  indifferent, 
and  manure  is  not  to  be  got,  fallow- 
ing every  other  year  is  found  a great  ina- 
ptoveii)ei)t,  in  fonie  places  they  take  a 


crop  of  wheat,  and  a crop  of  plafe,  and! 
fo  fallow  their  land  again. 

FALMOUTH,  a port-town  of  Cornwall, 
in  England,  fituated  in  weft  long.  5°  30', 
north  lat.  50®  15',  on  a fine  bay  of  the 
englilh  channel,  the  entrance  whereof  is 
guarded  by  two  forts, 

FALSE,  in  general,  fomething  contrary  to 
truth,  or  not  what  it  ought  to  be : thus 
we  fay  a falfe  witnefs,  falfe  a£Iioh,  falfe 
weights,  falfe  claim,  See  the  articles 
Witness,  Action,  fife. 

FALSHOOD,  in  philofophy,  an  aft  of  the 
underftanding  reprefenting  a thing  other- 
wife  than  it  is  as  to  its  accidents. 

Crimen  falfi,  in  the  civil  law,  is  fraudu- 
lent fubornation  or  concealment  with  de-- 
fign  to  darken  or  hide  the  truth,  and 
make  things  appear  otherwife  than  they 
are.  The  crimen  falfi  is  committed,  i. 
By  words,  as  when  a witnefs  fwears 
falfely.  i.  By  writing,  as  when  a mao 
antedates  a contraft,  or  the  like.  3.  By 
deed,  as  when  he  fells  by  falfe  weiglits  and 
meafures. 

FALSIFYING,  in  law,  the  proving  a thing 
to  be  falfe. 

The  falfifying  a record,  is  where  a perfon 
purchafes  land  of  another,  who  is  after- 
wards outlawed  for  felony  ; in  this  cafe, 
he  may  falfify  the  record  as  to  the  time 
when  the  felony  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
committed,  and  aifo  as  to  the  point  of  the 
offence.  But  in  the  cafe  where  a perfon 
is  found  guilty  by  verdift,  fuch  purchafer 
Ihail  only  falfify  the  time. 

To  falfify  a recovery,  may  be  done  by  the 
iffue  in  tail,  where  it  is  fuffered  by  a te- 
nant for  life. 

FALSO  jUDicio,  in  law,  a writ  which 
lies  for  falfe  judgment  given  in  the  coun- 
ty court,  court  baron,  or  other  court,  not 
of  record.  See  the  article  False  Judg- 
ment. 

Falso  returno  brevium,  a writ  that 
lies  againft  a Iheriff  for  falfe  returning  of 
writs  he  had  got  to.  execute. 

Falso  bordone,  in  mufic,  denotes  the 
burden  or  ground  bafs  of  a fong  when  it 
is  not  exaft  to  the  rules  of  harmony.  It 
is  alfo  applied  by  the  Italians  to  a Cer- 
tain harmony  produced  by  the  accompa- 
niments  of  feveral  fixths  following  one 
another,  which  make  feveral  fourths  be- 
tween two  higher  parts,  becaufe  the  third 
part  is  obliged  to  make  tierces  with  the 
bafs. 

FALX,  in  anatomy,  a procefs  of  the  dura 
mater  placed  between  the  two  hemi- 

Ipheres 
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fpfieres  of  the  brain,  and  refembling  a 
reaper’s  fickle. 

FAMAGOUSTA,  a city  of  afiatic  Turky, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus. 

FAMES  CANiNA,  an  excefiive  appetite. 
See  the  -article  Bulimy. 

FAMILIARS  of  the  inquifition,  are  people 
that  affift  in  the  apprehending  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  accufed,  and  to  carry  them 
to  prifon  j upon  which  occafion,  the  un- 
happy perfon  is  furrounded  by  fuch  a 
number  of  thefe  officious  gentlemen,  that 
there  is  no  ppifibility  of  efcaping  out  of 
their  hands.  As  a reward  of  this  bafe 
employ,  the  familiars  are  allowed  to  com- 
mit the,mofl:  enormous  aftions,  to  de- 
bauch, affaffinate,  and  kill,  with  impu- 
nity. See  the  article  Inquisition. 

FAMILY,  familia,  denotes  the  perfons 
that  live  together  in  ope  houfe,  under  the 
direfilion  of  one  head  or  chief  manager. 
It  alfo  fignifies  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a 
perfon,  and  is  ufed  by  old  writers  for  a 
hide  or  portion  of  land  fulficient  to  main- 
tain one  family.  See  the  article  Hide. 

ii'AMlLY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a term  ufed  by 
authors  to  exprels  any  order  of  animals, 
or  other  natural  produflions  of  the  fame 
clafs.  See  the  articles  Class  and 
Order. 

Family  curves.  See  Curve. 

fan,  a machine  ufed  to  raife  wind  and 
cool  the  air  by  agitating  it.  The  cuf- 
tom  which  now  prevails  of  wearing  fans, 
was  borrowed  from  the  Eaft,  ^where  they 
are  almoft  indifpenfably  neceflary  for 
keeping,  off  the  fun  and  the  flies.  Fans 
are  made  of  a thin  fkin  or  piece  of  paper, 

. taffaty,  or  other  light  ftuffj  cut  femicir- 
cular.ly,  and  mounted  on  feveral  little 
flicks  of  wood,  ivory,  tortoilelhell,  or  the 
like.  The  paper,  is  ufually  painted, 
and  in  mounting  is  plaited  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  plaits  may  be  alter-: 
nately  inward  and  outward.  That  this 
machine  was  known  to  the  antients,  we 
may  infer  from  wliat  Terence  fays-,  cape 
hoc flabellum,  & ventulmn  huic  jic  facito. 
It  was  cgmpofed  of  different  materials, 
but  the  molt  elegant  were  made  of  pea- 
cocks feathers,  or  perhaps  were  fo  paint- 
ed as  to  reprefent  a peacock’s  tail. 

Fan  is  alfo  an  inftruraent  ufed  in  winnow- 
ing corn. 

Fansfor  corn  pay  on  importation  is.3,5-J-§d 
and  draw  back  on  exportation,  is.  i-j-^d- 
India  fans  pay  for  every  100 1.  grofs  value 

at  the  fale  z6 !.  14  s.  ai£S.d.  Thedraw-= 
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back  on  exportation  is  35  I,  a s. 

FANATICS,  wild,  enthufiaftic,  vifioMrv 
perfons,  who  pretend  to  revelation  and 
infpiration. 

The  antients  called  thofe  fanatic!  who 
palled  their  time  in  temples  (fans)  and 
being  often  feized  with  a kind  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  as  if  infpired  by  the  divinity,  (hew- 
ed wild  and  antic  geftures.  Prudenlius 
reprefents  them  as  cutting  and  flafhine 
their  arms  with  knives:  lliaking  the  head 
was  alfo  common  among  the  fanatici- 
for  Lampridius  informs  us,  that  the  em- 
peror Heliogahulus  was  arrived  to  that 
pitch  of  madnefs,  as  to  fhake  his  head 
with  the  galhed  fanatics.  Hence  the  word 
was  applied  amongft  us  to  the  anabap- 
titts,  Quakers,  &c.  at  their  fii-ft  rife,  and 
is  now  an  epithet  given  to  the  modern 
prophets,  muggletonians,  &c, 
FANIONS,  in  the  military  art,  fmall  flags 
carried  along  with  the  baggage. 

FANO,  a bilhop’s  fea  and  port-town  of 
Italy,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in 
14"  eaft  longitude,  and  44V  north  latitude. 

FAPESMO,  a form  of  fyllogifm,  wherein 
the  major  or  firft  propofition  is  an  uni- 
ver-fal  affirmative,  the  minor  an  univerfal 
negative,  and  the  conclufion  a particular 
negative, 

FAC^IR,  or  Fakir.  See  Fakir. 

FAR,  in  horfemanfhip,  an  appellation  given 
to  any  part  of  a horfe’s  right  fide  i thus 
the  far  foot,  far  flioulder,  fefr.  is  the 
fame  with  the  right  foot,  right  flioulder, 
fife. 

FARCE,  was  originally  a droll  or  petty 
llisw  exhibited  by  mountebanks  and  their 
buffoons  in  the  open  ftreets,  to  gather  the 
people  together.  At  prefent  it  is  of  more 
dignity  : it  is  removed  from  the  ftreet  to 
the  theatre,  and  inftead  of  being  perform- 
ed by  merry-andrews  to  amufe  the  rab- 
ble, is  afted  by  comedians,  and  become 
the  entertainment  of  a polite  audience. 
Poets  have  reformed  the  wildnefs  of  the 
primitive  farces,  and  brought  them  to  the 
tafte  and  manner  of  comedy.  The  dif- 

■ ference  between  the  two  on  bur  ftage  is, 
that  comedy  keeps  to  nature  and  proba- 
bility, and  therefore  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain laws  preferibed  by  antient  critics, 
whereas  farce  difallows  of  all  laws,  or  ra- 
ther fets  them  afide  on  occafion.  Its  end 
is  purely  to  make  merry,  and  it  flicks  at 
nothing  which  may  contribute  thereto, 
however  wild  and  extravagant.  Hence 
the  dialogue  is  ufually  low,  the  perfons 
«f  iitferiOT  rank,  th®  fable  or  action  tri- 
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Vial  or  ridiculous,  and  nature  and  truth 
every  where  heightened  and  exaggerated 
to  afford  the  more  palpable  ridicule. 

yA-RCEY,  orFARCi.«J.  SeeF.ARCitf. 

JARCIMINALIS  tunica,  in  anatomy, 
the  fame  with  the  allantois.  See  the  Ar- 
ticle Allantois. 

farcin,  Farcy,  oi-Fashions,  in  far- 
riery, a creeping  ulcer,  and  the  mod 
loathfome,  ftinicing,  and  filthy  difeafe 
that  a horfe  can  be  affefted  with. 

It  proceeds  from  corrupt  blood  engender- 
ed in  the  body  by  'Over-heats  and  colds, 
and  begins  firft  with  hard  knots  and  puf- 
tules,  which  at  length  over-run  the  horfe’s 
whole  body.  Its  origin  is  commonly  in 
a vein,  or  near  fome  mafter  vein,  which 
feeds  and  nonriflies  the  difeafe. ' 
Sometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  fpur  galling, 
with  rufty  fpurs,  fnaftle-bit,  or  the  bit  of 
another  horfe  infefled  with  the  fame  dif- 
eafe. 

For  the  cure,  firft  bleed  the  horfe  well ; 
then  take  oil  of  bay  and  euphorbium  mix- 
ed together,  and  anoint  the  knots  with  it ; 
or  bathe  the  place  with  the  ftale  of  an  ox 
or  cow,  and  the  herb  called  lion’s  foot, 
all  boiled  together.  Some  apply  tallow 
and  horfe-dung,  burn  the  knots  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  vyalh  the  fore  with  fait,  vine- 
gar, alum,  verdigreafe,  green  copperas, 
and  gun-powder,  boiled  in  chamber-lee. 
Others  again  anoint  the  fores  with  a falve 
made  ofa  penny-worth  of  tar,  two  penny- 
worth of  white  mercury,  and  two  hand- 
fuls of  pigeons  dung. 

tf'ater  Farcin,  a fwelling  under  a horfe’s 
belly  and  chaps,  which,  being  pierced 
with  a hot  iron,  yields  abundance  of  yel- 
low, grey,  and  oily  water.  It  proceeds 
from  a horfe’s  feeding  in  low  watery 
grounds,  or  in  pits  and  holes  where  the 
grafs  grows  above  water. 

The  common  way  of  curing  this  malady, 
is  by  letting  out  the  matter  of  the  fwelled 
parts  with  a long-iron-rod,  heated  red 
hot ; wafliing  the  parts  with  chamher- 
lee  and  fait,  mixed  with  fome  powder  of 
bole  armenic,  and  made  as  hot  as  maybe 
endured,  for  three  or  four  times. 

FARDING  -DEAL,  the  fourth  part  of  an 
acre  of  land.  See  the  article  Acre. 

Fare,  molt  commonly  fignifies  the  money 
paid  for  a voyage,  or  palTage  by  vvater ; 
but,  in  London,  jt  is  what  perfons  pay 
for  being  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the 
town  to  another  in  a coach  or  chair.  See 
the  articles  Coach,  Watermen,  £fc. 

FAREHAM,  a market-town  of  Hamp- 
ftire,  ten  milei  eaft  of  Southampton. 

VoL.Il. 


FAREWELL  cape,  the  moft  foutherJy 
promontory  of  Greenland,  in  50"  well 
long,  and  60°  north"  lat. 

farina,  a latin  term  fignifylng  meal,  of 
the  flour  of  corn.  See  Corn. 

F.arina  foecundans,  amongtt  hsfanifts, 
the  impregnating  meal  or  dull:  on  the 
apices  or  antherte  of  flowers  ; which  be- 
ing received  into  the  piftil,  uterus,  or  feed- 
VfJTel  of  plants,  fecundates  the  rudiments 
of  the  feeds  in  the  ovaiy,  which  other- 
wife  would  decay  and  come  to  nothing. 
See  the  article  Generation  of  plants. 

FARINGTON,  a market-town  of  Beik- 
fhire,  35  miles  north-weft  of  Reading. 

FARM,  or  Ferm,  fignifies  the  chief  11. ef- 
fuage  in  a village,  or  any  large  melTuage, 
wheieto  belongs  land,  meadow,  pafture, 
wood,  common,  &c,  and  which  has  been 
ufed  to  let  for  term  of  life  or  years,  un- 
der a certain  yearly  rent  payable  by  the 
tenant  for  the  fame. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country,  a farm 
is  called  by  different  appellations:  in 
Lancafliire,  it  is  termed  ferm  hold  ; in 
Effex,  a wike ; and  in  the  north,  a tack. 
According  to  fome,  a farm  (hould  make 
three  rents,  or  its  produce  Ihould  amount 
to  three  times  theuent,  one  for  the  land- 
lord, another  for  t\ie  charge  of  cultivat- 
ing, and  the  third  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  live  on. 

farmer;  the  perfon  who  occupies  or  i* 
leffee  of  a farm,  whether  for  life  or  years. 
See  the  articles  Farm  and  Lease. 
Hulbandman  is  the  proper  addition  of  4 
farmer,  hufbandry  being  the  myltery  or 
art  he  profeffes. 

Farmer,  among  miners,  fignifies  the  lord 
of  the  field,  or  the  perfon  who  farms  the 
let  and  cope  of  the  king. 

FARNHAM,  a market-town  In  the  county 
of  Surry,  ten  miles  weft  of  Guilford,  re- 
markable for  its  large  plantations  of  hops. 

FARO,  a fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Algarva:  weft  long.  9% 
north  lat.  36°  50'. 

FARREATION,  or  Confarreation, 
in  antiquity.  See  Confarreation. 

FARRIER,  one  whole  employment  is  to 
flioe  horfes,  and  cure  them  when  difeafed 
or  lame. 

Farrier’s  pouch,  a leather-hag,’  In  which 
are  contained  nippers,  drivers,  Ihoes  for 
all  fizes  of  feet,  good  lharp  nails,  and  all 
the  implements  for  new  flioeing  a horfe 
that  has  loft  his  flioe  upon  the  road. 

■ A gentleman  on  a journey  ought  to  have 
one  of  thefe  pouches  well  provided,  and 
a groom  that  knows  how  to  drive  nails. 
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FARRIERY,  the  art  of  trimming  the  feet, 
anti  curing  difeafecl  horfes.  See  HOUSE. 

PARS,  or  FaR-SISTan,  the  antient  Pcrfis, 
being  a province  of  PcM'lia  lying  north- 
ward of  the  gtilph  of  Perfia.  Its  chief 
town  is  Schiras. 

FARTHING,  the  lead  copper-coin  ufed 
in  Britain,  being  half  of  the  half-penny. 
See  the  article  Coin. 

FASCES,  in  roman  antiquity,  axes  hound 
up  together  with  rods  or  haves,  and  car- 
ried before  the  roman  magiltrates  as  a 
badge  of  their  authority  and  office. 

The  tile  of  the  faces  was  introduced  by 
the  elder  Tarquin,  as  a mark  of  fovereign 
authority  i in  alter  times  they  were  borne 
before  the  confuls,  but  by  turns  only,- 
each  his  day.  They  had  twelve  of  them 
carried  by  fo  many  liflors. 

After  the  confuls,  the  praetors  affumed 
them,  and  Cenforinus  ohferves  they  had 
only  two,  though  Plutaich  and  Polybius 
give  them  fix.  In  the  government  of  the 
decemviri,  it  was  the  praftice  at  firft  for 
only  two  of  then;  to  have  the  fafces.  Af- 
terwards, each  of  them  had  twelve,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  kings, 

FASCETS,  in  the  art  of  making  glafs,  are 
the  irons  thruftinto  the  mouths  of  b,  ttles, 
■in  order  to  convey  them  into  the  anneal- 
ing tower. 

Fascia,  in  architeflure,  fignifiesany  flat 
member  having  a confiderable  breadth 
and  but  a fmall  projeSture,  as  the  band  of 
an  architrave,  larmier,  tSc. 

Fafcias,  in  brick  buildings,  are  certain 
juitings  out  of  the  bricks  over  the  win- 
dows or  each  ftory,  except  the  upper  one. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  plain,  like  thofe 
of  columns  j but  fometimes  they  are 
moulded,  and  the  moulding  is  ufually  a 
fcim  reverfa  at  the  bottom;  above  which 
are  two  plain  courfes  of  bricks,  then  an 
alfragal,  and,  laftly  a boiiltine.  See  the 
articles  Astragal  and  EptjLTiNE. 

Fascia  lata,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo 
mufculus  merabranofus,  is  a mufcle  of 
the  tibia  or  leg,  ariling  fleihy  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  anterior  and  fuperior 
fpine  of  the  ileum.  Soon  after  its  origin 
it  becomes  intirely  membranaceous,  and 
clofely  (iirrounds  the  mulcles  of  the  thigh; 
after  which  it  is  infected  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tibia,  near  the  head  of  the  flbula, 
and  from  thence  lends  out  an  aponeuro- 
fis  aliTioli  over  the  whole  tibia. 

The  falcia  lata  ferves  to  draw  back  the 
thigh,  and  to  elevate  both  this  and  the 
leg  i it  is  therefore,  as  well.as'  feme  other 


of  the  adjacent, mufcles,  common  to  both 
the  thigh  and  the  leg. 

FASCI.®,  in  aftronomy,  certain  parts  on 
jupiler’s  body  refemhiing  belts  or  fwaths. 
They  are  more  lucid  than  the  reft  of  that 
planet,  and  are  terminated  by  parallel 
lines,  fometimes  broader  and  fometimes 
narrower.  Mr.  Huygens  obferved  a 
falcia  in  mars  much- broader  than  thofe 
of  jupiter,  and  poifelling  the  middle  part 
of  his  difle,  but  very  oblcure. 

FASCIALIS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle  of  the 
leg  called  alfo  fartorius.  See  the  article 
Sartorius. 

FASCICUEUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
handful,  or  according  to  fome,  as  much 
as  can  be  taken  up  between  the  finger 
and  the  thumb. 

FASCINATION,  a kind  of  witchcraft  or 
enchantment  fuppofed  to-  operate  by  the 
influence  either  of  the  eye  or  tongue. 

To  the  firft  kind  of  fafeination,  Virgil 
alludes  in  his  third  eclogue,  nefcio  (juis 
teneros  oculus  mihi'  fafdnat  a^ms.  To 
the  fecond,  in  his  feventh  eclogue,  in 
thefe  lines. 

' Aut,  ft  ultra  pladtum  laudarit,  baccm 
frotitem 

Chigite,  ne  mad  noceat  mala  lingua  fuiitro, 

FASCINES,  in  fortification,  faggots  of 
fmall  wood  of  about  a foot  diameter  and 
fix  feet  long,  bound  in  the  middle  and  at 
both  ends.  They  are  ufed  in  railing  bat- 
teries, making  chandeleers,  in  filling  up 
, the  moat  to  facilitate  the  paffage  to  the 

‘ wall,  in  binding  the  ramparts  where  the 
earth  is  bad,  and  in  making  parapets  of 
trenches  to  fereen  the  men. 

Fafeines  are  fometimes  pitched  over,  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  enemies  works  in 
order  to  fet  them  on  fire.  They  dilfer 
from  faucifl'ous,  being-  made  of  fmall 

, wood,  whereas  the  lauciflTons  are  made 
of  branches  of  trees.  See  the  article 
Saucisson. 

See  alfo  fafeines  fupported  by  a cliande* 
leer  in  plate  XCVII.  fig.  2. 

FASHION,  a term  ufed  among  artificers 
in  gold  and  filver,  for  the  trouble,  lime, 
and  labour  employed  in  a piece  of  work. 
It  is  by  the  fafliion  that  workmen’s 
wages  are  regulated. 

Fashion-pieces,  in  the  fea-langiiage,_are 
two  compafiing  pieces  of  timher,  into 
which  is  fixed  on  each  fide  the  ttanfoin. 
See  the  article  TraNSOM. 

FAST,  or  Fasting,  in  general  denotes 
the  .abltinence  tiom  food  j but  is  ninie 

paitl* 
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iartieulaily  ufed  forfuch  abftnience  on  a 
religious  account. 

Solemn  fads  have  been  obferved  h)  all 
ages  and  nations,  efpecially  in  times  of 
mourning  and  afHiftion. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  calamities  for 
which  fading \vas  enjoined,  were  a fiege, 
the  fword,  peftilence,  locufts,  the  cater- 
pillar, difeafes,  famine,  and  the  like. 
Upon  thefe  days,  they  wore  fack-cloth 
next  the  Ikin,  their  cloaths  were  rent, 
and  they  wore  no  Ihoes  t they  likewife 
fpriiikled  allies  upon  their  heads,  and 
neither  wallied  their  hands,  nor  anointed 
their  bodies  with  oil,  asufual. 

The  Greeks  ami  Roman's,  and,  in  lliort, 
every  nation  of  antiquity,  had  their  Hated 
as  well  as  occalional  fads. 

The  antient  chridians  had  two  forts  of 
foleinn  fads,  viz.  weekly  and  annually  ; 
the  former  being  obferved  every  VVed- 
nefday  and  Friday,  and  the  latter  dur- 
ing lent.  See  the  articles  Lent  and 
Stationar-y  Days. 

' The  church  of  England,  greek  and  ro- 
man churches,  &c.  have  like.wife  their 
Hated  and  occalional  faHs.  But,  hy  a 
ftatute  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  enafled, 
that  whofoever  by  preaching,  teaching, 
writing,  &'c.  affirms  it  to  be  necelTary  to 
abdain  from  flelh,  for  the  faving  of  the 
foul  of  man,  or  for  the  fervice  of  God, 
..lliall  be  punidied  as  a fpreader  of  falle 
news. 

Fading  is  likewife  enjoined  by  the  maho- 
metan  religion,  witnefs  their  raniadan  or 
lent ; and  even  the  pagans  of  India  have 
feveral  remarkable  falls.  See  the  article 
Ramadan. 

Fast-days,  thole  appointed,  by  public 
authority,  to  be  obferved  in  fading  and 
humiliation. 

Fast-ground,  or  Fast-country,  a- 
mong  miners,  denotes  the  fame  with 
flielf.  See  the  article  Shelf. 

FASTERMANS,  among  our  faxon  ancef- 
tors,  .were  pledges  or  bondfmen,  who 
were  anfwerable  for  each  others  good  be- 
haviour. 

FASTI,  in  roman  antiquity',  the  calendar 
wherein  were  exprelTcd  the  feveral  days 
ot  the  year,  with  their  Feads,  games,  and 
other  ceremonies. 

There  were  two  forts  of  faHi,  the  greater 
and  lei's  j the  former  being  diffiiiguillied 
by  the  appellation  fajli  magijlrales,  and 
the  latter  by  that  of fajli  calendares. 

The  greater  faHi  contained  the  feaHs, 
widi  every  thing  relating  to  religion  and 
the  niagilhates. 


FAT 

The  lefTer  .were  again  diHinguiflied  into 
the  city  and  roimiry  faHi,  each  adapted  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  deiignei. 
Ill  all  thefe  laHi,  the  court- days,  or  tliofe 
wlieieon  caiiles  might  he  heard  and  de- 
termined, were  m-ii  ked  with  the  letter  F ; 
thefe  days  were  called  lafli,  fropi  fari, 
to  fpeak  or  pronounce  ; and  the  other 
days,  not  marked  with  this  letter,  were 
called  nefaHi. 

Fasti  consulares,  was  alfo  a tablet  or 
chronicle,  wherein  the  feveral  years  were 
denoted  by  the  refpeciive  coni'uls,  with 
the  principal  events  that  happened  during 
their  confulHiip.  And  hence,  the  term 
faHi  is  Hill  applied  to  the  archives  and 
public  regilters  pf  a nation. 

FAT,  in  anatomy,  an  oleaginous  or  buty- 
raceous  matter,  lecieted  from  the  blood, 
and  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  adipoie 
cells.  Fat,  properly  and  diilimSlly  lb  call- 
ed, is  not  fecreled  from  glandules,  but 
from  the  little  aiterles  of  the  adipofe 
membrane.  Authors  diflinguifii  it  into 
two  kinds,  which  they  exprefs  by  the 
words  I’evum  or  adeps,  and  pinguedo. 
According  to  this  diHin6iion,  there  is  no 

■ fuch  thing  as  leviim  or  hard  fat  in  the 
human  body,  its  fat  being  all  of  that 
I'ort  ex|irelled  by  pinguedo,  or  loft  and 
oily.  That'  this  oleaginous' matter  has 
a oirctilatoiy  motion,  or  an  egrefs  into 
the  veins,  is  very  evident  from  ilie  fudden 
confiimption  of  it  in  many  difeafes,  and 
from  its  vaH  diminution  by  exercife,  or 
labour. 

The  ufes  of  fat  are,  i.  To  ferve  as  a 
.kind  of -covering  to  the  body,  in  order  to 
defend  it  from  cold  and  other  injuries. 
2.  To  defend  the  more  tender  and  f-n- 
fible  parts  from  being  too  Hrongly  velli- 
cated'  by  the  falls.  3.  To*  preferve  in 
good  order  the  flexion  of  the  mufcles,  cf 
the  cutis,  and  of  the  other  paits  between 
and  about  which  it  is  placed.  4.  To 
facilitate  the  motions  of  fome  parts,  as 
the  eyes,  jaws,  &c.  5.  To  fill  up  a 

number  of  empty  interllicial  fpaces,  and 
by  that  means  to  add  greatly  to  the  fym- 
nietry  and  beauty  of  the  parts  ; as  is  evi- 
dently the  cafe  in  the  face,  the  neck,  &c, 
and  to  facilitate  the  diflention  of  the  parts, 
the  fpaces  between  which  it  thus  fills  up. 
There  is  evidently  a great  ufe  of  the  fat 
about  the  vagina,  the  anus,  the  olfa  ifehii, 
and  pudenda;  which  filling  up  many 
large  fpaces  there,  gives  way  greatly  in 
the  diflenfion  ol  thole  parts  in  the  exclu- 
fion  ot  the  foelu.s,  and  even  of  the  harder 
excrements,  6.  To  prevent  the  painful 
7 P a prelfure 
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preffure,and  attrition  of  the  parts,  parti- 
cularl5'  in  the  Coles  of  the  feet,  the  nates, 
and  other  the  like  parts  ; in  all  which  the 
fat  is  copioufly  diCpofed,  andfervesin  the 
place  of  a cuftiion  for  the  raufcular  flefli 
to  reft  upon.  7.  And,  finally,  there  is 
great  realbn  to  Cuppofe,  that  when  the 
body  does  not  receive  noiiriftiment  in  the 
ufual  way,  the  regrefs  of  the  fat  into  the 
veins  fupplies  that  deleft. 

The  fat  of  feveral  animals,  as  a gooCe, 
dog,  viper,  bear,  and  even  that  of  inan- 
Icind,  are  met  with  prefcrlbed  in  the  in- 
tention of  fiippuratives  and  digeftives  ; 
for  being  of  a penetrating  nature,  they 
are  fuppoCed  to  diffolve  and  ratify  the  in- 
clofed  hu.mours,  and  bring  them  to  what 
is  called  maturity.  Seethe  articles  Sup- 
PURATIVES  andRiPENERS. 

The  heft  way  of  preparing  fat  for  medi- 
cinal rile,  is  to  free  it  from  fkins,  veins, 
fibres,  (3c.  and  after  walhrng  it  till  it  be- 
comes unbloody,  to  melt,  ftrain,  and  pre- 
ferve  it  from  air. 

Fat,  'll  the  fea-langiiage,  fignifies  the  fame 
with  broad.  Tiius  a (liip  is,  faid  to  have 
a fat  quarter,  if  the-  truffing  in  or  luck  of 
her  quaiter  he  deep. 

Fat  is  alfo  tiled  fur  feveral  ulenfils,  as  r, 
A great  wooden  vefle],  ufed  for  the  mea- 
furing  of  malt,  and  containing  a quarter 
or  eight  bufliels.  2,  A large  brewing- 
veffel,  ufed  by  bi  ewers  to  run  their  wort 
in,  3.  A leaden  pan  or  veftel  for  the 
making  of  f^lt  at  Droitwich. 

Fat  likewife  denotes  an  uncertain  meafure 
of  capacity.  Thus  a fit  of  ilinglafs  con- 
tainsfiom  jjhunihed  weight  to  4 hun- 
dred weight  ; a fat  of  unbound  books, 
half  a maund  or  four  bales  ; of  wire, 
from  20  Ip  35  hundred  weight;  and  of 
yarn.  Iro  n 230  to  231  bundles, 

FATE,  fatum,  denotes  an  inevitable  necef- 
fity  depepding  upon  a fuperior  caiife. 
Tjie  Greeks  called  it  as  it  were 

a chain  pr  neceffary  leiics  of  things  in- 
diffohihly  linked  together.  It  is  alfo 
■pfed  to  exprefs  a certain  unavoidable  de- 
fignation  of  things,  by  which  all  agents, 
both  netelTaiy  and  voluntary,  are  fway- 
eti  aptf  direfted  to  their  ends,  Seethe 
?trlicle  Nepessity. 

In  this  laft  fenfe,  fate  is  diftinguilhetj 
into,  1.  Aftrolcgitsl,  arifing  from  the 
influence  and  pofuion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  (it  is  luppnfed)  give  laws 
bpth  to  the  eleinents  and  mixed  bodies^ 
and  to  the  wills  of  mpn.  2.  Stoical  fate, 
defined  by  flicero  an  order  or  (cries  of 
hjiked  \q 


caufe,  each  produces  another,  and  tltii* 
all  things  flow  from  one  prime  caufe 
To  this  fate,  the  ftoics  fubjeft  even  the 
gods. 

Fate  is  divided  by  later  authors  intophy. 
fical  and  divine, 

Phyfical  fate,  is  an  order  artd  feries  of  na- 
tural caufes  appropriated  to  their  effefls 
By  this  fate  it  is  that  fire  warms,  bodies 
communicate  motion  to  each  other,  fefe 
and  the  effefls  of  it  are  all  the  events  and 
phaenomena  of  nature.  See  Nature, 
Divine  fate,  ,is  what  is  more  ufually  cal- 
led providence.  See  Providence. 

Fates,  parca,  in  mythology.  See  the 
article  Parc,®. 

FATHER,  pater,  a term  of  relation  de. 
noting  a perfon  who  hath  begot  a child, 
By  the  laws  of  Romulus,  a father  had  an 
unlimited  power  over  his  children.  A* 
monglt  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  we  learn 
in  Ariftolle’s  politics,  the  father  of  three 
children  was  excufed  from  the  duty  of 
mounting  guard  for  the  fecul  ity  of  the 
city  ; and  a father  of  four  children,  was 
exempted  from  every  public  burden.  The 
popptean  law  araongft,  the  Remans, 
granted  many  r.oble  privileges  to  the  fa- 
thers of  three  children,  ainongft'  which 
one  wa.s,  that  he  fliould  be  excufed  from 
civil  offices,  and  tliat  the  mother  fliould 
have  liberty,  in  her  father’s  life-time,  to 
make  a will,  and  manage  her  eftate  with- 
out, the  authority  of  tutors. 

PJatural  Father,  is  he  who  has  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Father  in  i.aw,  a perfon  who  has  mar- 
ried a woman,  who  has  children  by  a 
former  marriage. 

Father,  in  theology,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  firft  perfon  of  the  trinity.  See  the 
article  Trinity. 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  In  fpeaking  of  fpiriiiial 
. and  moral  things.  Thus,  Abraham  is 
called  the  father  of  the  faithful.  ■ 

Father  in  church-hittory,  is  applied  to 
antient  authors  who  have  preferred  in 
their  writings  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
Thus  St.  Chryfoftom,  S.  Bafil,  fife,  are 
called  Greek  fathers,  and  St.  Anguftine 
and  St.  Ambrofe  latin  fathers.  No  au- 
thor who  wrote  later'  than  the  twelfth 
century  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Father. 

Fathe.R'  is  alfo  a title  of  honour  given  to 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  iq 
the  fuperiors  of  convents,  to  congre- 
gation.s  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  to  perfons 
venerable  for  their  age  or  quality.  Thus 
V/e  fgy  t{ie  ji|h!:  isverend  w Q°^i 
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fsthcr  of*  the  bsnc(3i£linpsj  the 

fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice^  father  of 
his  country,  &c. 

Father-lasher,  a name  given  by  the 
people  of  Cornwall  to  a fifli  of  the  cottus- 
hind,  with  th«  upper  jaw  longeft,  and  a 
pricklv  head.  See  CoTTUS. 

FATHOM,  a long  meaCure  containing 
fix  feet,  chiefly  ufed  at  fea  for  meafuf- 
ina  the  length  of  cables  and  cordage. 

FATNKSS.  See  the  article  CORPULENCY,. 

FATUUS  ignis,  in  phyfiology,  a meteor, 
ofherwil'e  called  will  with  a wifp.  See  the 
art'cl-  Will.  ^ 

FAVIFORM,  in  general,  fomething  re- 
fsmbling  a honey-comb.  Surgeons,  give 
this  appellation  to  certain  ulcers,  whi.h 
emit  a fanies  thro’  little  holes,  el'pecially 
in  the  head. 

FAVISSiE,  in  antiquity  were  according 
to  Feftus  and  Gellius,  cifterns  to  keep 
water  in  : hut  the  fa.viflse  in  the  capitol 
at  Rome  were  dry  cifterns,  or  fubterra- 
neous  cellars,  where  they  laid  up  the 
old  Ilaiues,  broken  vcflels,  and  other 
things  u'ed  in  the  temple.  Thefe  were 
inncii  the  fame  with  what  in  fome  of  the 
modern  churches  are  called  the  archives 
and  treafuiy. 

FAUNALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  three 
annual  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  God 
Fauiuis,  the  firft  of  which  was  ohferved 
on  the  ides  of  February  ; the  fecond  on 
the  i6th  of  the  calends  of  March  ; and 
the  third  on  the  nones  of  December. 
The  principal  facrifices  on  this  occalion 
were  lambs  and  kids.  Faunus  was  a 
deity  of  the  Romans  only,  being  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Virgil  makes 
him  a God  of  oracles  and  prediftions. 
Horace  calls  him  the  guardian  and  pro- 
teflor  of  men  and  wit,  and  recommends 
to  him  the  care  of  his  eftate,  Ovid  re- 
prefents  this  deity  with  horns  on  his 
head,  and  crowned  with  the  pine-tree. 
It  is  fuppofed  the  roman  Faunus  was  the 
fame  with  the  greek  Pan. 

f AUNS,  fauni,  a kind  of  rural  deities, 
among  the  antient  Romans,  reprel'ented 
with  horns  on  their  heads,  fharp  pointed 
ears,  and  the  reft  of  their  bodies  like 
goats;  they  were  the  fons  of  Faunus.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

The  Fauni,  when  they  met  any  perfon, 
would  teriify  and  ftupify  him  with  their 
very  looks  ; and  were  the  frequent  caule 
pf  mifearriages  to  big-bellied  women; 
they  were  thought  to  inhabit  the  woods 
together  with  the  nymphs  and  fatyrs. 
rAVQRlTO,  ii}  as 


a chorus,  in  which  are  employed  the 
belt  voices  and  inftruments,  to  fing  the 
recitatives,  play  the  ritornella’s,  &c, 
this  is  otherwil'e  called  the  Iktle  chorus, 
or  choro  recitante. 

FAUSSE-braye,  in  fortification,  a fmall 
rampart  without  the  true  one,  about 
three  or  four  fathom  wide,  and  bordered 
vvith  a parapet  and  banquette. 

The  dsfign  of  a fauffe-braye  is  to  de- 
fend the  folTe;  it  is  not  reckoned  fo  ufe« 
ful,  where  there  is  a dry  moat,  becaufe 
the  befieged  may  make  better  works,  for 
the  defence  of  it  than  afkufle-braye,  fuch 
as  traverfes,  fcillons  and  cofiers;  but  ia 
places  furrounded  with  a wet  ditch,  a 
faulTe-braye  is  more  ufeful,  provided  it 
be  made  only  before  the  curtain  and 
flanks;  for  lying  low,  it  cannot  be 
eafily  hurt  by  the  enemies  cannon,  and 
it  defends  the  fofle  better,  becaufe  of  itt 
low  fituation,  than  the  true  rampart, 
which  on  account  of  its  height  cannot  fa 
well  difeover  the  fofle:  faufle-brayes 
ought  never  to  be  made  before  the  faces, 
efpecially  in  places  faced  with  brick,  or 
ftone,  becaufe  the  breach  being  generally 
made  in  the  face,  the  ruins  and  rnbbilh 
of  the  rampart  are  flopped  in  the  faufle- 
braye,  which  facilitates'  the  afeentof  the 
breach,  and  in  places  lined  with  brick 
©r  ftone,  the  pieces  of  ftone  or  brick  fly 
among  the  foldiers  that  are  in  the  faufl'e- 
braye.  See  the  article  Fortification. 

FAVi'N,  among  fportlinen,  a buck,  or 
doe,  of  the  firft  year  ; or  the  young  one 
of  the  buck’s  breed  in  its  firft  year. 

FAYAL,  one  of  the  Azores-iflqnds.  See 
the  article  Azores. 

FE,  or  St.  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico; 
weft  long.  109°,  north  lat.  36®. 

St.  Fe  ds  bagola,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  New  Granada  i weft  long.  73®, 
north  lat.  4°. 

It  is  an  archbifliqprlc  and  the  feat  of  the 
governor  of  the  province, 

St.  Fe  is  allb  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  fituated  on  the  river 
Xemil ; weft  long.  3”  45',  north  lat, 
37°  ao'. 

St.  Fe  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name  of  Terra  Firma  in  South 
America,  fituated  on  the  river  of  St. 
Martha,  200  miles  fouth  of  Cartha- 
gena  : weft,  long.  77°,  north  lat.  7® 
*5'- 

fealty,  in  law,  an  oath  taken  on  the 
admittance  of  any  tenant,  to  be  true 
to  the  lord  of  whom  he  holds  his  land  ; 
by  this  path  |he  tenant  holds  in  the  freeft 

jnanjier, 
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,iB*a«Ber,  on  account,  that  all  who  have 
fee,  hold  ^er  fidein  & fiduciam,  that  is, 
by  fealty  at  the  ieaft. 

' This  fealty,  at  the  fii-ft  creation  of  it, 
bound  the'  tenant  to  fidelity,  the  breach 
of  which  was  the  lofs  of  his  fee.  It  has 
been  divided  into  general  and  fpecial  : 
general,  that  which  is  to  be  performed 
by  every  fubjeftto  his  prince;  and  fpecial, 
required  only  of  fuch  as,  in  refpedl:  of 
their  fee,  are-tied  by  oath  to  their  lords. 
To  all  manner  of  (enures,  except  tenancy 
at  will,  and  frank-almoign,  fealty  is  in- 
cident, though  it  chiefly  belongs  to 
copyhold  eftates,  held  in  fee  and  for 
life.  The  form  of  this  oath  by  fiat. 

17  Ed,  II,  is  to  run  as  follows.  “ I 
“ A.  £-  will  be  to  you  my  lord  D.  true 
‘‘  .and  faithful,  and  bear  to  you  faith 
“ for  the  lands  and  tenements  which  I 
“ liold  of  yon,  and  I will  truly  do  and 
perform  the  cuftoms  and  fervices  that 
“ 1 ought  to  do  to  you.  So  help  me 
God.” 

FEAST,  or  Festival,  in  a religious 
fenfe,  is  a day  of  feafting  and  thankf- 
giving.  _ 

Among  the  antients,  feafts  were  inlli- 
tuted  upon  various  accounts,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  memory  of  fome  favourable  in- 
terpofition  of  providences  Thus,  the 
Jews  iiad  their  feafts  of  paftbver,  pen- 
tecoft,  and  tabernacles  ; the  Greeks,  their 
cerealia,  panathensea,  fife,  and  the  Ro- 
raians,  their  faturnalia,  ambarvalia,  fifr. 
See  Passover,  Cerealia,  Sfr. 

In  the  antient  Chriftian  church,  befides 
the  high  leftivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter, 
Pentecoft,  Annunciation,  fife,  there 
.were  others  inftitnted  in  honour  of  the 
apoftles  and  martyrs:  alj- which  are  re- 
tained by  the  church  of  England,  See 
the  articles  Christmas,  Easter,  &c. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  there  are  double, 
half-double,  and  fijnple  feafts  almoft 
■without  number,  Tbe  name  of  double 
feafts  is  given  to  fuch  whofe  fervice  is 
fuller  and  more  folemn  than  tbe  reft, 
which  likewife  conftitutes  the  diflFerence 
between  the  others  ; -the  churches  being 
embelliflied,  and  the  altars  adorned,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  which  each  faint  holds 
in  his  refpeflive  church.  All  high  fefti- 
vals  have  an  oflave,  confifting  of  the 
feaft  itfelf,  and  the  feven  following 
days. 

In  Italy,  certain  feftivals  are  celebrated 
folely  by  the  lovers  of  that  country. 
When  a lover  wants  to,  give  his  miftrefs 
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the  higheft  teftimony  of  his  gallanftyj 
he  immediately  makes  her  the  idol  of 
his  devotion  ; procuring  vefpers,  and 
even  malfes,  to  be  . faid  in  her  honour. 
For  this  purpofe  he  makes  choice  of  the 
feftival  of  fome  faint  whofe  name  ilie 
bears  5 and  though  the  faint  has  the 
fame  name,  they  manage  matters  fo, 
that  the  devotion  of  the  feftival  is  plainly 
relative  to  the  lover’s  miftrefs. 

The  four  quarterly  feafts,  or  ftated  times, 
w^hercon  rent  on  leafes  is  ufually  referved 
to  be  paid,  are  Lady-day,  or  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  blefled  virgin  Mary,  or 
a 5th  of  March;  the  nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptift,  held  on  the  24th  of 
June;  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, on  the  apth  of  September  ; and 
Chriftmas,  or  rather  of  St.  Thomas  the 
apoftie,  OB  the  21  ft  of  December.  See 
the  article  ANN-ptiCiATroN,  &c. 

FEATHER,  in  phyfiology,  a general 

. name  for  the  covering  of  birds  ; it  being 
common  to  all  tbe  animals  of  this  clafs 
to  have  their  whole  body,  or  at  Ieaft  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  covered  with  feathers 
or  plumage. 

There  are  two  forts  of  feathers  found  on 
birds,  uiz..  the  ftrong  and  hard  kind, 
called  quills,  found  in  the  wings  and 
tail ; and  the  other  plumage,  or  foft 
feathers,  ferving  for  the  defence  and 
ornament  of  the  whole  body.  All  birds, 
fo  far  as  yet  known,  moult  the  feathers 
of  their  whole  body  yearly. 

Feathers  make  a confiderable  article  of 
commerce,  as  ferving  for  beds,  writing- 
pens,  Gfc.  Thofe  for  beds  pay,  on  im- 
portation, il.  3s.  if-g-gd;  and  draw  back 
il.  03.  3d.  Ottrich-feathers,  if  dreffed, 
pay  7s.  8-i§-gd.  the  pound,  but  if  un- 
drelTed  only  3s..  lo—gd  ; drawing  back 
in  the  former  cafe  6s.  gd.  and  in  the 
latter,  3s.  4^d. 

Feather-bed.  Sec  the  article  Bed. 
Feather-beds,  whether  old  or  new,  pay, 
on  importation,  each  los.  sl^^d.  and 
, draw  back  9s.  on  exporting  them. 

Feather,  in  the  manage,  a fort  of  natural 
frizling  of  the  hair,  which  in  fome  parts 
rifes  above  the  reft,  refembling  the  tip  of 
an  ear  of  corn.  This  happens  mod 
frequently,  between  the  eyes  ; and  if 
lower,  it  is  a fign  of  a weak  fight. 

A feather  upon  a horfe’s  neck,  is  called 
a roman  feather ; being  a row  of  diair 
turned  back,  and  forming  a mark  like  a 
fword-blade  near  the  mane. 

p'A 
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M/i/-FEATHER,  in  the  falt-works,  the  par- 
tition in  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  which 
it  divides  into  two  chambers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Salt, 

Feather-edged,  among  carpenters,  an 
appellation  given  to  planks  or  boards, 
which  have  one  fide  thicker  than  the 
other. 

Prince's  Feather,  a plant  otherwife  called 
amaranth.  Seethe  article  Amaranth. 

FEAZING  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies 
the  ravelling  out  of  any  great  rope,  or 
cable,  at  the  end. 

FEBRIFUGE,  in  medicine,  an  appellation  ■ 
given  to  fuch  medicines  as  mitigate,'  or 
remove  a fever.  Thefe  medicines  are 
otherwife  termed  antifebrilia.  Febrifuge 
is  alfo  a name  for  the  centauiium  minus, 

FEBRIS,  fever,  in  medicine.  See  the 
article  Fever. 

FEBRUARY,  in  chronology,  the  fecond 
month  of  the  year,  reckoning  from  Ja- 
nuary, firft  added  to  the  calendar  of 
Romulus  by'Numa  Pompilius. 

February  derived  its  name  from  Februa, 
a fealf  held  by  the  Romans  in  this  month, 
in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  the  deceafed, 
at  which  ceremony  facrifices  were  per- 
formed, and  the  laid  offices  were  paid 
to  the  fliades  of  the  defunft. 

February  in  a common  year,  confifts  only 
of  twenty  eight-days,  but  in  the  biffex- 
tileyear,  it  has  twenty- nine,  on  account 
of  the  intercallary  day,  added  that  year. 
See  the  article  Bissext-ile. 

FECIALES,  or  Foeciales,  a college  of 
priefts  inffitiited  at  Rome  by  Numa, 
confdUng  of  twenty  perfons,  felefled 
out  of  the  beft  families.  Their  bufinefs 
was  to  be  arbitrators  of  all  matters  re-' 
lating  to  war  and  peace,  and  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  ranked  among  the 
officers  of  religion,  to  procure  them  the 
more  deference  and  authority,  and  to 
render  their  perfons  more  (acred  among 
the  people.  If  the  commonwealth  had 
received  any  injury  from  a foreign  date, 
they  immediately  difpatched  thefe  officers 
to  demand  fatisfaflion,  who,  if  they 
could  not  procure  it,  were  to  atteft  the 
gods  againlt  the  people,  and  country,  and 
to  denounce  war:  otherwife  they  con- 
.firmed  the  alliance,  or  contrafled  anew 
one,  which  they  ratified  by  facrificing  a 
hog. 

FECULA,  or  Ftecdla,  in  plmrmicy. 
See  the  article  F./ECULA, 

FECULENT,  or  FiEcuLENT,  fee  the 
.article  F.ffiCULEHT. 


FECUNDITY,  or  FoECUNDiry,  th* 
fame  with  fertility.  See  Fertslit'X', 

FEE,  in  law,  fignifies  a certain-  allowance 
to  phyficians,  barrifters,,  attornies,  .and. 
other  officers,  as  a reward  for  their  pains 
and  labour. 

If  a perfon  refufe  to  pay  an  officer  his 
due  fees,  the  court  will  grant  an  attach- 
ment againft  him,  to  be  committed  till 
the  fees  are  paid  ; and  an  attorney  may 
bring  an  aflion  of  the  cafe  for  his  fees, 
againft  the  client  that  retained  him  in 
his  catife. 

Fee  all'o  denotes  a fettled  perquifite  of 
public  officers,  payable  by  thofe  wh© 
employ  them. 

The  fees  due  to  the  officers  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  are  exprefiy  mentioned 
in  a fchedule,  or  table,  which  is  bung 

- up  in  public  view  in  the  faid  office,  and 
in  all  other.places  where  the  faid  fees  are 
to  be  paid  or  received.  And,  if  any 
officer  iliall  offend,  by  afting  contrary 
to  the  regulations  therein  contained,  he 
ffiali  forfeit  his  office  and  place,  and  be 
for  ever  after  incapable  of  any  office  i» 
the  cuftom-houfe. 

The  other  public  offices  have  likewife 
their  fettled  fees,  for  the  feveral  branches 
of  bufinefs  tranfaftetkin  them. 

Fee-estate,  that  held  by  the  benefit  of 
another,  and  for  which  feme  fervice, 
rent,  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the 
chief  lord,  or  fuperior,  in  whom  the  mere 
propriety  of  the  foil  always  continues. 
Fee  is  generally  divided  into  abfolute  and 
concfltional.  Abfolute,  otherwife  termed 
fee-fimple,  is  where  a perfon  is  feized  of 
lands  or  tenements,  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  forever;  whereas,  fee- tail,  or  con- 
ditional fee,  is  where  a perfon  is  feiaed 
of  lands,  with  a limitation  to  him  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body.  A fee-fimple  is 
the  largeft  eftate  a perfon  can  have,  and 
can  be  conveyed  by  no  other  expreffion 
but  heirs  for  ever  ; yet,  in  a will,  which 
is  more  favoured  than  a grant,  ihe  inten- 
tion of  the  teftator  is  more  confidered 
than  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words. 
See  the  .article  Tail. 

Fee -FARM,  a kind  of  tenure  without 
homage,  fealty  or  other  fervice,  except 
that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment ; which 
is  ufually  the  full  rent,  or  at  leaft  a 
'fouith  part  of  it. 

The  nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  If  the 
rent  be  behind,  and  unpaid  for  two 
years,  then  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  may 
have  an  aftion  for  the  recovery  of  the 
la;  ds. 


Fee. 
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yBE  EXPECT  AST.  See  EXPECTANT. 

FEELERS,  in  natural  hiltory,  a name 
nfeci  by  fome  for  the  horns  of  infefls. 

FEELING,  one  of  the  five  external  fenfes, 
by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  foiid, 
hard,  foft,  roiigli,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry, 
and  other  tangible  qualities. 

This  fehl'e  is  the  coarfeft,  but  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fureft  of  all  others  : it  is  befides 
the  raoft  univerfal.  We  fee  and  hear 
with  fmall  portions  of  our  body,  but  we 
feel  with  all.  Nature  has  bellowed  that 
general  fenfation  wherever  there  are 
nerves,  and  they  are  every  where,  where 
there  is  life.  Were  it  otherwift,  the 
parts  divelled  of  it  might  be  deftroyed 
■without  our  knowledge.  It  feems  that 
upon  this  account  nature  has  pro- 
vided, that  this  fenfation  Ihould  not  re- 
quire a particular  organization.  The 
Itruflure  of  the  nervous  papillae  is 
not  abfolutely  necelfary  to  it.  The  lips 
ef  a frelh  wound,  the  periofteum,  and 
the  tendons,  when  uncovered,  are  ex- 
tremely fenfible  without  them.  Thefe 
nervous  extremities  ferve  only  to  the 
perfeftion  of  feeling,  and  to  diverfify 
fenfation. 

Feeling  is  the  balls  of  all  other  fenfations. 
All  the  nervous  foliUs,  while  animated 
by  their  fluids,  have  this  general  fenfation  ; 
but  the  papillae  in  the  flcin,  thofe  of  the 
fingers  in  particular,  have  it  in  a more 
exquilite  degree,  fo  perfeflly,  that  they 
convey  fome  notice  of  the  figure  of  the 
bodies  which  they  touch. 

The  objefil  of  feeling  is  every  body  that 
has  confiftency  or  folidity  enough  to 
move  the  fuiface  of  our  Ikin.  It  was 
necelfary  to  perfeft  feeling,  that  the 
nerves  Ihould  form  fmall  eminences,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  eafily-moved  by  the 
impreflion  of  bodies,  than  an  uniform 
furface.  It  is,  by  means  of  this  ftruflure, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  diftlnguifh  not 
only  the  lize  and  figure  of  bodies,  their 
hardnefs  and  foftnels,  but  alfo  their  heat 
and  cold. 

Feeling  is  fo  ufeful  a fenfation,  fjiat  it 
fupplies  the  office  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  indemnifies  us  for  their  lofs. 

Feeling  a herfe,  in  the  manege,  is  of 
two  forts.  I.  To  feel  a horfe  in  the 
hand,  is  to  obferve,  that  the  horfe  be 
under  fubjeSlion,  by  obeying  the  bit. 
a.  To  feel  a horfe  upon  the  haunches,  is 
to  obferve,  that  he  plies' or  bends  them. 

FEINT,  in  fencing,  a ffiew  of  .making  a 
tbrult  at  ope  pact,  in  order  to  deceive 
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the  enemy,  that  you  may  really  Ifrifee 
him  in  another. 

A fimple  feint  is  a mere  morion  of  the 
wrifi,  without  ftirring  the  foot. 

FELAPTON,  in  logic,  one  of  the  fix 
moods  of  the  third  figure  of  fyllogifms 
wherein  the  firit  propofition  is  an  uni! 
verfal  negative,  the  I'econd  an  univerfal 
affirmative,  and  the  third  a particular 
negative. 

FELIS,  in  zoology,  is  ufed  by  Linnsus, 
as  the  name  of  a large  genus  of  qua. 
drupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  fers ; the 
charaflers  of  which  are  thefe  : the  fore- 
teeth are  fmall,  obtufe,  and  equal ; the 
tongue  is  furniflied  with  prickles,  all 
pointing  backwards ; and  the  feet  are 
formed  for  climbing,  with  claws  which 
may  be  drawn  in  or  exerted  at  the  crea- 
ture’s pleafure. 

To  this  genus  belStig  the  lion,  tiger, 
leopard,  cat,  cat  of  the  mountain,  lynx, 
and  ounce.  See  Lion,  Tiger,  ©'c. 

Felis  volans,  the  flying-cat,  an 
animal  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
flying  fquirrel.  See  Squirrel. 

Felis  zibethicus,  the  civet-cat.  See 
the  article  Zibethicum  animal. 

FELKIRK,  a town  of  Aullria,  in  Get- 
many,  thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Conltance. 

FELLOWS,  in  fortification,  are  fix  pieces 
of  wood,  each  whereof  form  a piece  of 
an  arch  of  fixty  degrees,  and  joined  all 
together,  by  dulleges,  make  an  inlire 
circle ; which  with  the  addition  of  a 
nave,  and  twelve  fpokes,  make  the  wheel 
of  a gun  carriage.  Their  thicknefs  ufually 
is  the  diameter  of  the  bail  of  the  gun 
they  ferve  for,  and  their  breadth  fome- 
thing  more. 

FELLOWSHIP,  or  Company,  in  aritli* 
metic,  is  when  two  or  more  join  their 
flocks,  and  trade  together,  dividing  their 
gain,  or  lofs,  proportionably. 

Fellowfliip  is  either  with  or  without 
time.  Queftions  without  time,  or  in  the 
Angle  rule  of  fellowffiip,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly called,  are  wrought  by  the  following 
proportion. 

As  the  whole  flock  to  the  whole  gain  or 
lofs,  fo  is  each  man’s  particular  ftoclt 
to  his  particular  fliare  of  gain  or  lofs. 
Example  I.  A,  B,  and  C makes  joint 
flock:  A puts  in  460 1.  B 510I.  and 
C 480I.  they  gain  340I.  what  part  ofit 
belongs  to  each  ? 

In  order  to  the  folution  of  this  quefilofl, 
find  the  total  of  their  joint  flock,  wis. 

A’s 
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A’s  flock  460  1.  + B’s  flock  510 1,  + 
C’s  flock  480  1.  = 1450L  the  total  flock. 
Then  i.  To  find  A’s  fhare  of  the  gain, 
ftate  as  follows  : If  i45ol.  34o'-  * : 
460I.  which  being  worked  by  the  rule  of 
three,  the  anfwer  will  be  107I.  17s.  a|d. 
for  A’s  fhare  of  the  profit. 

2,  B’s  fhare  of  the  gain,  by  Hating 

thus,  if  1450I.  : 34ol.  and 

working  by  the  rule  of  three,  will  be 
found  to  be  1 19  1.  Ii  s.  8yd. 

3.  C’s  fliare  will  appear  rial.  iis.  ojd. 

when  worked  as  before,  after  having 
Hated  thus.  If  1450I.  : 340I.  : : 480I.' 
Ex.  If.  Suppofe  three  partners.  A,  B,  and 
C make  a joint  Hock  in  this  manner  : A 
puts  in  24I.  B 3al.  and  C 40I.  in  allgei. 
with  which  they  trade,  and  gain  12  I. 
required  each  man’s  true  fhare  of  that 
gain  ? The  firH  operation  for  A’s  part 
of  the  gain  will  Hand  thus, 

96I  ! laf : : 24' t-  3I  = A-’s  gain. 

96I  : 111  : ! 32!  : 4I  = B’s  gain. 

96I  ; 12I  ; : 40I  : 5I  rz  C’s  gain. 

Proof  3l.+4l.  + 5l.zzi2l.  the  whole  gain. 
That  is,  if  the  total  of  all  their  particu- 
lar gains  amounts  to  the  whole  gain,  the 
work  is  true  ; if  not,  fome  millake  has 
been  committed. 

tlhhOSViill?  ’with  time,  ufually  called  the 
Double  Rule  of  FellonxjJhif , becaufe  every 
man’s  money  is  to  be  conlldered  with 
relation  to  the  time  of  its  continuance  in 
the  joint  Hock.  It  is  worked  thus, 
ntultiply  each  man’s  Hock  by  the  re- 
fpediive  time  he  puts  it  in  for,  ^nd  add 
all  the  produfts  ; the  total  of  which 
mull  be  your  fiiH  number  through  all  the 
fiatings  : the  gain  or  lofs  the  f'econd,  as 


before;  and  each  man’s  particular  flock* 
multiplied  by  its  time,  the  third. 

Note,  all  the  particular  times  (if  not  fo 
given)  muH  be  reduced  into  one  deno- 
mination, i.  e.  all  years,  all  months,  all 
weeks,  or  all  days.  Sir.  .See  Reduction. 
Ex.  I.  A put  into  company  560I.  for 
eight  months,  B 279I.  for  ten  months, 
and  C 735!.  for  fix  months  ; they  gained, 
loool.  ’VVhat  fliare  of  it  muH  each  have'? 
For  the  folution  of  this  quefiion,  pro- 
ceed as  follows.  A’s  flock  560I.  x 8 its 
timezz  4480,  B’s  Hock  279I.  X 10  its 
time  zi  2790,  C’s  Hock  735I.  X 6 its 
time  zz  4410.  ' Then  44S0  d-  2790  + 
4410  — 116S0.  Now  I.  To  find  A’s 
fhare  of  the  profit,  Hate  thus.  If  ii63ol. 
8 loool.  : ; 4480I.  which  being  worked 
by  the  rule  of  three,  the  anfwer  will  be 
3.83I.  IIS.  2fd.  for  A’s  fliare  of  the 
gain. . 

2.  For  finding  B’s  fliare.  Hate  thus,  if 
11680I.  : lopol.  ! 2790I.  and  working  as 
before  direfted,  the  anfwer  will  be  23SI. 
17s.  4id. 

3.  To  find  C’s  proportion  of  the  gain, 
fay,  if  11680I.  : loool  : : 4410I.  then 
working  it  by  the  rule  of  three,  the 
true  amount  of  his  fhare  wifi  appear  to 
be  377I.  IIS.  4jd, 

Ex.  II.  Three  merchants.  A,  B,»and  C, 
enter  info  partnerfliip  thus  ; A puts  into 
the  Hock  65I.  for  eight  months  ; B puts 
in  78I.  for  twelve  months  i and  C puts 
in  841.  for  fix  months.  With  this  joint 
flock  they  traffic,  and  gain  166I.  izs. 
’Tis  required  to  find  each  man’s  fhare  of 
the  gain  proportionable  to  his  Hock  and, 
time  of  employing  it. 


1.  A’s  Hock  65I.  X 8 months,  the  time  it  was  employed  z:  510 

2.  B’s  flock  78I.  X 12  months,  the  time  it  was  employed  zz  936 

3.  C’s  flock  84I.  X 6 months,  the  time  it  was  employed  zz  504 

The  fum  of  all  thofe  produfils  is  i960 

Then,  as  before,  the  feveral  proportions  wdll  Hand  thus : 


i960  : 166,6  : ; 520  : 44,  2 zz  44I.  4s.  for  A’s  fliare. 

i960  : 166,6  : : 936  : 79,56  z;  79I.  ns.  zki.  for  B’s  fliare. 

i960  : 166,6  : : 504  ; 42,84  zz ^42!.  i6s.  9yd.  for  C’s  fliare. 

The  whole  gain  zz  166I.  ns. 


FELO  DB  SE,  inlaw,  a perfon  that  deli- 
beratefy  lays  violent  hands' on  himfelf, 
and  is  the  occafion  of  his  untimely  de-tli, 
whether  by  hanging,  drowning,  Hahbing, 
fliooting,  or  any  other  way. 

It  is  al'pecies  of  felony,  of  which  infants, 
ideots,  lunatics,  and  perfons  diflrafted  by  a 
difeafe;  cannot  be  guilty,  it  being  the  will- 
ful and  deliberate  perpetration  of  felf- 
murder,  that  conllitutes  this  crime, 

VOL.  II, 


The  goods  and  chattels,  both  real  and  per- 
fonal,  of  afelodefe,  are  forfeited  to  the 
king;  howevei;,  the  jury  frequently  fava 
the  forfeiture,  by  finding  their  verdift  lu- 
nacy ; to  which  they  are  inclined,  on  a 
favourable  interpretation,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  a perfon  in  his  fenfes  to  do  a 
thing  fo  contrary  to  nature. 

. FELON,  in  law,  a perfon  guilty  of  felony. 
See  the  article  Felony, 

7 Felon- 
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Ff.LOK-woRT,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 
the  folanum,  or  deadly  nightfliade. 

FELON y,  in  law,  a capital  crime,  next  in 
degree  to  petit  treafon,  and  committed 
with  an  evil  intention  ; fuch  are  murder, 
theft,  fuicide,  fodomy,  rape,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Murder,  Theft, 

Felony  is  either  by  the  common  law,  the 
civil  law,  or  by  ftatute. 

Felony  at  common  law  is  either  againft 
the  life  of  a perfonj  as  murder,  man- 
flaughter,  felo  de  fe,  and  fe  defendendo ; 
againft  his  goods,  aslarceny,  and  robbery; 
againft  his  habitation,  as  burglary,  arfon, 
and  houle-breakingj  or,  laftly,  againft 
jiublic  juftice,  by  breach  of  prifon,  refcue, 
and  efcape,  Sfr. 

Piracy,  and  robbery  and  murder  on  the 
fea,  is  felony  both  by  the  civil- law,  and 
by  ftatute.  See  the  articles  MuR,DEK, 
Burglary,  Robbery,  &c. 

There  are  ufually  reckoned  two  forts  of 
felony,  one  lighter,  and  fuch  as  for  the 
firft  offence  may  be  allowed  benefit  of 
clergy ; whicl]  the  other,  or  greater  may 
not.  See  the  article  Clergy. 

Felony  is  punilhable  with  lofs  of  life, and 
of  lands  not  intailed,  alfo  of  goods  and 
chattels.  It  alfo  corrupts  blood,  unlefs 
the  ftatute,  making  an  offence  to  be  fe- 
lony, ordains  it  fhall  be  otherwife,  as 
fome  ftatutes  do. 

FELT,  in  commerce,  a fort  of  .fluff,  de- 
riving all  its  confiftence  merely  from  be- 
ing fulled,  or  wrought  with  lees  and  fize, 
without  either  fpinning  or  weaving. 

Felt  is  made  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of 
wool  and  hair.  Thofe  of  french  make, 
3.J  yards  long,  and  li broad,  for  cloaks, 
pay  each  2I.  14s.  i^-^gd.  on  importa- 
tion, and  draw  back  ll.  las.  3d.  on 
exporting  them  again. 

FELTRI,  a town  of  Italy,  fubjefl  to  Ve- 
nice, thirty-five  miles  north  of  Padua. 

FELUCCA,  in  fea- affairs,  a little  veffel 
with  fix  oars,  frequent  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its 
helm  may  be  applied  either  in  the  head  or 
Hern,  as  occafion  requires. 

FEMALE,  foemina,  a term  peculiar  to 
animals,  fignifying  that  fex  which  con- 
ceives and  generates  its  young  within  it- 
felf.  See  Sex  and  Generatiok. 
Females  differ  in  many  refpefts,  befides 
fex,  from  males : in  moll  quadrupeds 
they  are  I'maller  and  weaker;  but,  in  birds 
of  prey,  the  reverfe  of  this  generally  holds. 
See  the  article  Male. 

Female  is  alfo  applied,  figuratively,  to 
tilings  without  life,  from  the  refeiublance 
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they  bear  to  the  females  of  animals  s 
thus  we  fay,  a female  ferew,  female 
flower,  See  Screw,  Flower, 

FEMME  covert,  in  law,  a married 
woman.  See  the  article  Coverture. 

Femme  sole,  an  unmarried  woman,  who'fe 
debts,  contrafled  before  marriage,  be- 
come thofe  of  her  hufband  after  it. 

A femme  foie  merchant,  is  where  a wo. 
man,  in  London,  ufes  a trade  alone, 
without  her  hufband,  on  which  account 
file  fliall  be  charged  without  him. 

FEMININE,  or  Foeminine,  in  gram- 
mar,  one  of  the  genders  of  nouns.  See 
the  article  Gender. 

The  feminine  gender  ferves  to  intimate 
that  the  noun  belongs  to  the  female.  In 
latin,  the  feminine  gender  is  moll  com- 
monly  dillinguiflied  by  the  articled, 
as  it  is  in  the  greek  by  the  article  L In 
the  french  the  article  la  commonly  denotes 
this  gender;  but  we  have  no  fuch  di. 
flinfilion  by  articles  in  the  englifhlanguage. 

FEMUR,  'os  femoris,  in  anatomy,  the 
thigh-bone. 

This  is  the  longefl  and  ftrongeft  bone  in  • 
the  whole  human  frame.  In  its  upper 
extremity  is  to  be  oblerved  a very  large 
head,  and  in  this  head  a cavity  dellined 
for  the  llgamentum  rotundum,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  acetabulum, 
and  its  luxation  upwards  prevented.  To 
its  neck  is  affixed  a robuft  annular  liga- 
ment, which  contains  the  head  and  neck 
of  tl^e  bone  as  it  were  in  a cafe : it  is  ob. 
fervable,  that  the  progrefs  of  this  neck  is 
not  flraight  but  oblique,  nearly  horizon- 
tal, and  turning  fomewhat  outw'ard,  be- 
ing the  contrivance  of  nature  for  keeping 
the  thighs  afundcr,  by  which  means  we 
tread  the  firmer  ; and,  by  this  fitnation  of 
the  neck  of  this  bone  alfo,  fever.al  mufcles 
have  a much  more  commodious  infertiun 
than  could  otherwife  have  been  poflible. 
Next,  may  be  remarked  the  fpongy  ca- 
vernous ftrufilure  of  this  extremity  of  the 
bone,  by  reafon.of  which  it  is  lefs  liable 
to  frafilures,  efpecially  in  this  part:  the 
apertures  for  the  ingrefs  of  feveral  veffels 
are  alfo  obfervable  ; and  there  ace  two 

. apophyfes,  called  trochanters,  which  ferve 
for  the  infertion  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
thigh,  and  which,  together  with  the  head, 
become,  before  puberty,  diftinfl  epiphy- 
fes.  In  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur 
we  obferve  two  heads,  with  a cavity  be- 
tween them,  for  the  articulation  with  the 
tibia  ; alfo  a pofterior  cavity  intended  to 
give  fafe  paffage  to  the  veffels  of  the  tibia : 
there  is,  befides,  an  interiw  cavity; 

• • ' »Vui 
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the  placing  of  the  patella:  and  laftly, 
two  condyles,  oc  tubercles,  placed  near  the 
heads,  and  ferving  fora  fixed  point  to  the 
origin  of  the  mufcles,  which  are  to  move 
the  foot.  In  the  exterior  part  of  thefe  we 
obferve  a peculiar  depreffion,  and  often  a 
finale  fefamoide  bone ; and  fometimes 
there  is  alfo  found  another  of  thefe  in  the 
other  tubercle  : this  ufually,  however, 
happens  in  old  fubjefts.  The  whole  ex- 
tremity of  the  femur,  is  feen,  quite  to  the 
age  of  puberty,  a perfeflly  diftindl  epi- 
phyfis.  In  the  body  of  the  thigh-bone  it 
is  remarked  that  the  anterior  furface  is 
convex,  but  the  pofterior  fomewhat  con- 
cave: the  obliquity  of  this  part  of  the 
body  is  fingular : its  fpine  is  remarkable, 
as  is  alfo  its  great  cavity  for  containing 
the  marrow.  The  ftrength  and  firmnels 
of  this  bpne  are  furprifingly  great ; hence 
the  ufe  of  the  thigh-  bone  is  to  fupport  and 
fuftain  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  and 
its  moveable  articulation  at  the  head  gives 
way  to  the  eafy  motion  of  the  body,  while 
the  feet  are  unmoved. 

For  fractures  and  luxations  of  the  femur 
or  the  thigh-bone,  fee  the  article  Thigh. 

FEN,  a place  overflowed  with  water,  or 
abounding  with  bogs.  See  the  articles 
Bog  and  Draining. 

Fens  are  either  made  up  of  a congeries 
of  bogs,  or  confift  of  a multitude  of  pools 
or  lakes  with  dry  fpots  of  land  intermix- 
ed, like  fo  many  little  iflands. 

Several  ftatutes  have  been  made  for  the 
draining  of  fens,  chiefly  in  Kent,  Cam- 
bfidgelhire,  Bedfordfliire,  and  Lincoln- 
fliire ; and  by  a late  a£f,  ii  Geo.  II. 
commiflioners  lhall  be  appointed  for  the 
effeflually  draining  and  preferring  of  the 
fens  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  who  are  autho- 
rized to  make  drains,  dams,  and  proper 
works  thereon  ; and  they  may  charge  the 
landholders  therein  with  a yearly  acre- 
tax,  and  in  default  of  payment  fell  the 
defaulter’s  lands. 

FENCE,  in  country-affairs,  a hedge,  wall, 
ditch,  bank,  or  other  inclofure,  made 
around  gardens,  woods,  corn-fields,  fife. 
The  chief  reafon  why  woodlands  and 
plantations  fo  feldom  profper,  is  in  a great 
meafure  owing  to  the  negledl  of  fencing 
them  round,  to  keep  out  the  cattle.  This 
neglect  prevails  muc-h  in  the  northern  parts 
of  this  ifland,  though  the  ufe  of  fences  is 
certainly  more  neceflary  there  than  in  the 
fouth,as  the  lands  require  more  fhelter  and 
warmth.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  fencing 
lands,  but  the  nfual  is  that  of  hedging 
it  with  either  vvhite  or  black  thorn,  crab. 
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holly',  alder,  or  furze,  &c.  See  Hedge. 
But  the  heft,  and  probably  the  cheapefl, 
confidering  the  duiation  and  goodnefs  of 
it,  where  flat  ftones  are  not  to  be  had,  is, 
in  a graffy  place,  to  dig  turf,  a fpit  or 
rear  a fpit  deep,  the  breadth  of  your 
fpade,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  thick: 
lay  thefe  turf  with  the  grafs  outward, 
even  by  a line  on  one  fide,  and  oil  the 
backfide  of  thefe  lay  another  row  of  turf, 
leaving  a foot  fpace  of  folid  ground  on  the 
outfide,  to  prevent  the  bank  from  flipping 
in,  if  the  ground  Ihould  any  way  be  faul- 
ty : on  the  outfide  of  which  you  may 
make  a ditch  of  what  breadth  or  depth 
you  pleafej  or  you  may  lower  the  ground 
on  each  fide  with  a fmall  flope,  two  feet 
deep,  by  which  means  you  will  have  no 
lofs  of  pafture  by  the  fence,  becaufe  it  will 
bear  grafs  on  both  fides.  Then,  with 
the  earth  that  comes  out  of  the  ditches  or 
floped  places,  fill  the  middle  of  the  bank 
level  with  the  turf  on'each  fide,  and  then 
lay  two  more  rows  of  turf  upon  the  firlt, 
and  then  fill  it  again  as  before ; this  do, 
till  your  bank  be  four  feet  high,  or  of 
what  height  you  pleafe,  only  your  foun- 
dation mult  be  always  broader  the  higher 
you  raife  it.  You  niufi:  obferve  on  each 
fide  to  give  a fmall  flope  to  the  bank,  fo 
as  to  make  the  top  about  three  feet  wide, 
upon  which  plant  quick,  making  on  the 
top  a little  hollow,  to  keep  as  much  of 
the  rain  to  the  quick  as  you  can.  Be  fure 
to  plant  the  quick  about  a foot  or  more  in 
depth,  by  which  means  you  will  have_a 
Jence  fix  feet  high,  beCdes  the  hedge  on 
it,  which  will,  in  a very  dry  time,  be 
always  green  on  both  fides,  like  a green 
wall,  make  a pleafant  fence,  and  keep  all 
forts  of  cattle  within  their  bounds. 

In  Devonfliire  they  build  two  Hone  walls, 
firft  fetting  two  edgeways,  and  then  one 
between,  and  as  it  rifes  filling  the  inter- 
val or  coffer  with  earth,  to  any  height 
and  breadth  at  pleafure.  This  is  the 
neateft  and  moll  faving  fence  whatever, 
vyhere  they  can  be  fupplied  with  abund- 
ance of  flatty  ftones.  Upon  thefe  banks 
tliey  not  only  plant  quick-fets,  but  tim- 
ber trees  that  thrive  exceedingly. 

In  Cornwal  the  hufbandmen  fecure  their 
woods  and  lands  with  high  mounds,  on 
which  they  plant  acorns,  fo  that  the  roots 
of  their  fprouts  bind  in  the  leffer  mould, 
and  form  a double  and  durable  fence. 

Fence-month,  the  month  wherein  deer 
begin  to  fawn,  during  which  it  is  un- 
lawful to  hunt  in  the  foreft. 
it  commences  fifteen  days  before  mid- 
7 CJji  fammer. 
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fummer,  and  ends  fifteen  days  after  it. 
This  month,  by  antient  forefters,  is  Coil- 
ed defence-month.  There  are  alfo  certain 
fence-months,  orfeafons,  for  fi(h  as  well 
as  wild  beafts,  as  appears  by  flat.  Weft. 
I3  Geo.  II. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  making  a proper 
ule  of  the  ftvord,  as  well  for  attacking  an 
enemy,  as  for  defending  one’s  felf. 
Fencing  is  a genteel  exercife,  of  which  no 
gentleman  ought  to  be  ignorant.  It  is 
• learned  by  praflifing  with  foils,  called  in 
latin  rudes. 

According  to  Pyrard,  fencing'  is  in  fo 
high  repute  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  that  the 
greateft  noblemen  and  even  princes  teach 
It. 

Fencing  is  either  fimple  or  compound. 
Simple  is  that  performed  nimbly  and  off 
hand,  on  the  lame  line.  In  this  the 
principal  intention,  in  refpeft  tothefof- 
fenfive  part,  Ihould  be  to  attack  the  ene- 
my in  the  molt  unguarded  part;  and  in 
the  defenfive,  to  parry  or  ward  off  the 
enemy’s  thrufts  and  blows.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Guard,  Parrying,  ts’c. 
Compound  fencing,  on  the  offenfive  part, 
includes  all  manner  of  arts  to  deceive  the 
enenjy,  by  making  him  leave  the  part 
unguarded  which  we  want  to  attack ; 
fuch  are  feints,  appeals,  clalliing  and  in- 
tangling  of  fworf.s,  half-tbrufts,  Stc. 
And  on  the  defenfive,  to  parry  and  thruft 
at  the  fame  time. 

An  appeal  is  a funple  thruft,  made  by 
beating  with  the  right  foot  in  the  fame 
place. 

FEND,  in  the  fea-language,  imports  the 
fame  as  defend  ; thus,  fending  the  boat, 
is  faving  it  from  being  dalhed  to  pieces 
againft  the  rocks,  lliore,  flitp’s  fides. 
And  hence 

FENDERS  are  pieces  of  old  hawfers, 
cable-ropes,  or  billets  of  wood,  hung 
over  the  Ihip’s  fides,  to  keep  other 
fhips  from  rubbing  againft  and  injuring 
her. 

Fender-bolts,  or  Fend-bolts.  See 
the  article  Bolt, 

FENDUE  en  fal,  in  heraldry,  a crofs  clove 
■down  in  pale,  that  is,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  two  pgrts  let  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  each  other. 

FENESTRA,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied 
to  two  openings  or  foramina  within  the 
ear,  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of  the 
oval  and  the  round  feneftra.  The  fene- 
ftraovalis  leads  to  the  veftibule-on  which 
Hands  the  ftapes.  The  feneftra  rotunda 
leads  to  the  cochlea,  and  is  plofed  by 
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a membrane.  See  the  articles  Ear, 
Stapes,  Cochlea,  Efc. 

FENESTRELLES,  a town  and  fort  of  Pied- 
mont,  fifteen  miles  from  Turin. 

FENNEL,  fcEmculum,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Foeniculum. 

There  are  kept  two  very  different  forts  of 
fennel-feeds  in  the  ftiops,  called  the  com. 
mon  fennel-feed  and  the  fweet  fennel-feed. 
The  common  kind  is  of  a fharp,  biting, 
and  pungent  taftej  whereas  the  fweet 
kind  is  not  only  larger  and  more  beauti- 
ful, but  of  a pleafant  aromatic  fweetilh 
tafte,  with  nothing  of  the  pungency  of 
the  other.  Sweet  fennel-feed  is  account- 
ed carminative  and  attenuant,  and  con- 
■fiderably  diuretic  and  fudorific,  and  re- 
commended as  a fpecific  in  the  mealies, 
fmall-pox,  and  malignant  fevers,  It  is 
alfo  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the  officinal 
cpmpofitions,  and - in  the  decoftions  for 
dyfters. 

Fennel-roots  are  of  the  number  of  the  five 
opening  ones  of  the  Ihops,  and  prefcribed 
in  the  fame  Intentions  with  the  feeds. 
They  are  likewife  faid  to  be  great  anti- 
nephritics. 

Fennel-flower,  a plant  known  among 

. botanifts  by  the  name  of  nigella.  See 
the  article  Nigella. 

Fennel-giant,  a plant  alfo  called  ferula. 
See  the  article  Ferula. 

Hog's  Fennel,  the  englilh  name  of  the 
peucedatium.  See  Peucedanum. 

Fennel,  a name  given  to  the 
thapfia.  See  the  article  Thapsia. 

FENUGREEK,  or  Foenugreek.  See 

the  afticle  FoENUGREEK. 

. Y'S,OH,jeodum,  the  fame  with  fee.  See  Fee. 

FEODAL  and  Feodatory.  See  the 
articles  Feudal  and  Feudatory. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  is  a gift  or  grant 
ofany  manors,  melftiages,  lands,  or  tene- 
ments to  another  in  fee,  that  is,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  of  fei- 
lin,  and  poffellion  of  the  eftate  granted. 
A deed  of  feoffment  is  the  mod  antient 
conveyance  of  lands,  and  is  faid  in  fome 
meafure  to  exceed  the  conveyance  by  fine 
and  recovery,  becaufe  it  clears  all  diffei- 
fins,  abatements,  intrufions,  and  other 
wrongful  eftates,  which  neither  a fine, 
recovery,  nor  bargain  and  fale  by  deed 
indented  and  inrolled,  does.  It  alfo  bars 
the  feoffer  from  all  collateral  benefit,  in 
refpeft  to  conditions,  power  s of  revoca- 
tion, writs  of  error,  fife,  and  deftroys 
contingent  ufes.  A feoffment  however 
mull  not  be  made  of  fuch  things,  wher  eof 
livery  and  feifin  may  not  be  made;  fot 
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no  de^d  of  feoffment  is  good  to  pafs  an 
eftatej  without  livery  of  feilin  t fo  that  if 
either  of  the  parties  die  before  livery,  the 
feoffment  becomes  void.  Nevei  thelefs  a 
freehold  may  be  granted  without  livery, 
on  the  ftatute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  by  virtue 
of  which  a feoffment  to  the  ule  of  the 
feoffer  or  feoffee,  fupplies  the  place  of 
livery  and  feifin. 

A deed  of  feoffment  is  always  applied  to 
fome  corporeal  and  immoveable  thing, 
and  ufually  confifts  of  thefollowing  parts, 
rviz.  the  names  and  additions  of  the  par- 
ties, the  confideration,  the  granting  part, 
the  thing  granted,  the  habendum  or  claule 
explaining  for  what  eftate  or  ufe  it  is 
granted,  a covenant  that  the  feoffer  is 
feifed  in  fee  and  has  good  right  to  grant, 
that  the  feoffee  fhall  quietly  enjoy  the  pre- 
mifes  free  from  incumbrances  ; and, 
laftly,  a covenant  for  making  further  af- 
furance  with  a letter  or  power  of  attor- 
ney to  make  livery  and  feifin. 

FERiE,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  quadru- 
peds, the  diftinguifliing  charafters  of 
which  are,- that  all  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  it  have  fix  fore  teeih  in  each  jaw, 
and  the  canine  or  dog-teeth  confiderably 
long. 

Under  this  order  are  comprehended  feve- 
ral  large  genera,  as  the  urfus,  felis,  mn- 
ftela,  lutra,  canis,  phoca,  meles,  erina- 
ceus,  dafypus,  talpa,  and  vefpertilio. 

See  the  articles  Uastrs,  Felis,  &c, 

Fer.^  naturje,  in  law,  fignifies  beads 
and  birds  that  are  wild,  as  foxes,  hares, 
wild-ducks,  &c.  in  which  no  perfon  can 
claim  any  property. 

FERABATH,  a port  town  of  Perfia,  Si- 
tuated on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  ' 
fea : eaft  Ion.  50",  and  north  lat.  38°. 

FERALIA,  in  antiquity,  a feftival  obferved 
among  theRomans,onFeb.2r,or,accord- 
ing  to  Ovid,  on  the  17th  of  that  month, 
in  honour  of  the  manes  of  their  deceafed 
friends  and  relations.  During  the  cere- 
mony, which  confifted  in  making  prefents 
at  their  graves,  marriages  vvere  forbid- 
den, and  the  temples  of  the  divinities 
flmt  up  ; becaufe  they  fancied  that  dur- 
ing this  feftival,  the  ghofts  fuffered  no  ' 
pains  in  hell,  bpt  were  permitted  to 
wander  about  their  graves,  and  feaft  up- 
on the  meats  prep.ared  for  them. 

FER  DE  FOURCHETTE,  in  heraldry,  a 
crofs  having  at  each  end  a forked  iron, 
like  that  formerly  ufed  by  foldiers  to  reft 
their  mufquets  on.  It  differs  from  the 
crol's  fourchee,  the  ends  of  which  turn 
forked,  whereas  this  has  that  fort  of  fork 


fixed  upon  the  fquate  end.  See  plate 
XCVI.  fig.  2. 

Fer  de  MOULIN,  milrinde,  inlte de moul'm, 
in  heraldry,  is  a bearing  fuppofed  to  re- 
prefent  the  iron- ink  or  ink  of  a mill, 
which  fuftains  the  moving  mill-ftone. 

FERDEN,  or  Verden,  a city  of  Germa- 
ny, fubjeft  to  Hanover  ; it  is  fituated  in 
lower  Saxony,  on  the  river  Allef,  twenty- 
fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bremen  : eaft  Ion. 
9®,  and  north  lat.  53°, 24'. 

FERDWIT,  a term  formerly  ufed  to  de- 
note a freedom  from  going  forth  upon 
any  military  expedition ; or,  according 
to  fome,  the  being  quit  of  manflaughter 
committed  in  the  army. 

FERE,  a,  town  of  Picardy,  in  France, 
forty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Amiens. 

FERENTARII,  in  roman  antiquity,  were 
auxiliary  troops,  lightly  armed  ; their 
weapons  being  a Iword,  bow,  arrows, 
and  a fling. 

There  were  another  kind  of  ferentarii, 
who  carried  arms  after  the  armies,  and 
were  ready  to  lupply  the  foldiers  in  time 
of  battle. 

FERETINO,  a city  and  bilhop’s  fee  of 
Italy,  about  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Rome  ; 
eaft  Ion.  J4®  5',  and  north  lat.  41°  45'. 

FERI.ffi,  in  roman  antiquity,  holidays, 
or  days  upon  which  they  abftained  from 
work. 

It  was  a pollution  of  the  ferise,  accord- 
ing to  Macroblus,  if  the  rexfacrorum  or 
flamines  faw  any  work  done  on  them, 
and  therefore  they  ordered  proclamation 
to  be  made  by  the  herald,  that  every  one 
might  abftain  from  work,  and  whoever 
tranfgreffed  the  order,  was  fined.  Nay^, 
the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  Mutius 
Scsevola,  the  pontiff,  was  of  opinion,  ^hat 
the  breaking  the  ferise  was  an  unpardon- 
able crime,  unlefs  it  was  done  inadver- 
tently, and  in  this  cafe^  an  expiation  was 
to  be  made  by  facrificing  ajiog. 

The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  feria^  ; 
I.  The  public,  common  to  all  the  people 
in  general.  2.  The  private,  which  were 
only  kept  by  fome  private  families. 

The  public  ferise  were  four-fold  : I.  Statl- 
vas  ferise,  holidays  which  always  fell  out 
upon  the  fame  day  ef  the  month,  and  were 
marked  in  the  calendar ; of  thefe  the  chief 
were  the  agonalia,  carmentalia,  and  lu- 
percalia.  See  the  articles  Agonalia, 
Carmentalia,  2..  Conceptivse 

ferias,  holidays  appointed  every  year  up- 
on certain  or  uncertain  days  by  the  ma- 
giftrates,  or  the  pontiff ; fuch  were  the  lati- 
nss,  paganalia,  compitalia,  &c.  See  the 

article 
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article  Paganalia,  Sfc.  g.  Imperativje 
feriK,  holidays  commanded  or  appointed 
by  the  authority  of  the  confuls  or  praetors ; 
of  this  kind  vve  may  reckon  the  lefllller- 
.niuin.  See  Lectisternium.  4.  Nun- 
tlinse,  the  days  for  fairs.  SeeNuNDiN^. 
The  private  feria:  were  either  confined 
to  private  families  or  particular  perlbns, 
as  birth-days  ; and  thole  expiations  upon 
the  tenth  day  after  a perlbn  died  in  a 
hotife,  called  ferite  denicales. 

Feri,®  LATitliE  were  inttituted  by  Tar- 
quimus  Superbus,  who  having  overcome 
theTufcans,  made  a league  with  the  La- 
tins, and  propofed  to  them  to  build  a 
temple  in  common  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  in 
which  both  rations  might  meet,  and  of- 
fer facrifice  for  their  common  fafety.  At 
this  feftiyai  a white  bull  was  facrificed, 
and  each  town,  both  of  the  Latins  and 
Romans,  provided  a certain  quantity  of 

' jneat,  wine,  and  fruits.  At  firft  the  fo- 
lemniiy  continued  but  one  day  5 after  the 
expnlfion  of  the  kings,  the  fenate  added 
a third,  a fourth,  and  fo  on  to  ten  days. 

FERIA,  in  the  romifli  breviary,  is  applied 
to  the  feveral  days  of  the  week  ; thus 
Monday  is  the  feria  fecunda,  Tuefday  the 
feria  tertia  5 though  tliefe  days  are  not 
working  days,  but  holidays.  The  oc- 
eafion  of  this  was,  that  the  firtt  chriltians 
were  ufed  to  keep  the  eafter-week  holy, 
calling  Sunday  the  prima  feria,  &c. 
whence  the  term  feria  was  given  to  the 
days  of  every  week.  But  befides  thefe, 
they  have  extraordinary  ferias,  ‘viz,  the 
three  laft  days  df  paffion-week,  the  two 
days  following  eafter-day,  and  the  fecond 
feriae  of  rogation. 

FERIAL  DAYS,  according  to  the  ftatute 
37  Hen.  VI.  cap.  v.  are  taken  for  all 
days  of  the  week  except  Sunday. 

FERMANAGH,  a county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulfter,  the  chief  town 
of  which  is  Innilkilling. 

FERMENT,  &ny  body  which  being  appli- 
ed to  another,  produces  fermentation. 
See  the  article  Fermentation. 
Ferments  are  either  matters  already  in 
the  a6I  of  fermentation,  or  that  foori  run 
into  this  aft.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the 
flowers  of  wine,  yeaft,  fermenting  beer, 
or  fermenting  wine,  &c.  and  of  the  fe- 
cond are  the  new  exprelfed  vegetable  juices 
of  fummer-frnits.  ■ 

Among  diftillers,  ferments  are  all  thofe 
bodies,  which,  when  added  to  the  liquor, 
only  con'efl  fome  fault  therein,  and  by 
removing  fome  obftacle  to  fermentation, 
forward  jt  by  fepondary  means ; as  alfo 


fuch  as  being  added  in  tin\e  of  fermenta- 
tion; make  the  liquor  yield  a larger  pro- 
portion of  fpirit,  and  give  it  a finer  fla- 
vour.  See  the  article  Addition. 

It  appears  that  ferments  are  of  ufe  not 
only  in  beginning,  but  in  regulating  and 
determining  the  fpecies  of  feimi  ntation  i 
thus  frefli  yeaft  determines  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wheat  flour,  to  make  our  com. 
mon  bread,  which  would  prove  of  an- 
other kind  with  the  flowers  or  lees  of  vi- 
negar; and  thus  I'pecific  or  determinate 
ferments  have  their  correfpondent  effefls. 
If  fugar,  honey,  manna,  treacle,  or  new 
wine  be  added'to  vinegar,  themfelves  are 
foon  changed  into  vinegar  without  flop, 
ing  to  make  wineg  becaufe  the  acetous 
ferment  or  vinegar  over-rules  them ; and 
fo  vinegar  is  fooneft  made  in  a calk  that 
has  before  contained  the  fame  liquor. 
And  if  the  belt  wine  were  put  into  a calk 
that  had  held  putrified  vinegar,  the  wine 
would  not  now  make  vinegar,  but  imme- 
diately run  into  corruption.  So  great 
and  over-ruling  a power  have  fpeciiicfer* 
ments;  the  ufe  of  which  may  afford  con- 
fiderable  rules  in  chemiftry,  praftical 
philofophy,  and  arts. 

\Ve  recommend,  therefore,  to  diftillers 
to  be  careful  in  pitching  upon  a proper 
ferment,  and  alfo  to  confider  its  quantity, 
quality,  and  manner  of  operation.  The 
quantity  mult  be  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  liquor,  to  its  tenacity,  and  the  degree 
of  flavour  it  is  intended  to  give,  and  to 
the  difpatch  required  in  the  operation. 
As  to  the  quality,  it  muft  be  chofen  pcr- 
feflly  fweet  and  frefli,  for  all  ferments 
are  liable  to  grow  mufty  and  corrupt; 

< and  if  in  this  ftate  they  are  mixed  with 
the  fermentable  liquor,  they  will  com- 
municate their  naufeous  and  filthy  fla- 
vour to  the  fpirit,  which  will  fcarce  ever 
be  got  off  by  any  fubfequent  refining. 
If  the  ferment  be  four,  it  muft  by  no 
means  be  ufed  to  any  liquor ; for  it  will 
give  it  an  acetous  inifead  of  a vinous  ten- 
dency. The  ferment  is  to  be  put  to  the 
fermentable  liquor  in  a ftate  barely  tepid, 
or  fcarce  lukewarm.  For  the  ferments 
moft  generally  ufed,  fee  the  articles 
h'EES  of ‘wise,  Yest,  fife, 
FERMENTARIANS,y^rOTr«<4ra,  an  ap- 
pellation which  thofe  of  the  latin  church 
have  given  to  the  Greeks,  on  account  of 
their  ufing  leavened  or  fermented  bread 
in  the  eucharift.  The  greek  church,  o» 
the  other  hand,  call  the  Latins  azyinites. 
See  the  article  Azymites. 
FERMENTATION,  may  be  defined  a 

fenfible 
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fenfiUe  internal  motion  of  the  conftituent 
particles  of  a moift,  fluid,  mixt  Or  com- 
pound body ; by  the  continuance  of  which 
motion,  thefe  particles  are  gradually  re- 
moved from  their  former fituation or  com- 
bination, and  again,  after  fome  vifible  re- 
paration is  made,  joined  together  in  a 
different  order  and  arrangement.  The 
whole  procefs  then  of  fermentation,  con- 
fills  of  two  different  operations,  viz.  an 
analytical  one,  whereby  the  particles  are 
refolved  ; and  a fynthetical  one,  whereby 
they  are  new  ranged.  And  whenever 
/ thefe  two  different  efiefts  are  found  to  be 
produced  in  direft  fequence,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  called  by  the  name  of  fer- 
mentation, whether  it  happen  in  the  blood 
or  other  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
fubftances.  All  leparable,  mixt,  or  com- 
pound bodies,  may  be  the  fubjefl  of  this 
operation ; but  the  eafier  they  are  fepa- 
rable  by  means  of  water,  air,  and  heat, 
the  more  readily  they  ferment.  Thus 
the  fweet  or  faccharine  part  of  malt  more 
readily  diffolving  in  warm  water,  fer- 
ments eafier  than  unmalted  corn,  which 
is  more  clammy,  and  will  not  diffolve  fo 
foon. 

Fermentation,  according  to  our  later  phi- 
lofophers,  arifes  from  an  inequality  in 
the  attraflions  of  cohefion  of  the  confti- 
tuent particles  of  bodies.  They  diftin- 
guilh  it  into  two  kinds,  the  one  is  that 
which  happens  when  a foiid  is  diflblved 
by  a fluid  j the  otlier  is,  when  1 wo  fluids 
being  mixed  together,  ferment  with  each 
other.  Dr.  Friend  and  Keill  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  order  to  caufe  a fermenta- 
tion .^fween  a foiid  and  a fluid,  it  is  ne- 
cefl'afy,  i.  That  the  particles  of  (he  foiid 
attraft  thofe  of  the  fluid  with  a, greater 
force,  than  the  particles  of  the  fluid  at- 
trafl  one  another.  That  the  pores  of 
the  foiid  be  not  too  fmall  to  admit  the 
particles  of  the  fluid  into  them.  3.  That 
the  body  be  of  fo  loofe  a contexture,  that 
the  force  of  impaft,  with  which  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fluid  rulh  into  its  pores,  may 
be  fufficient  to  difunite  its  parts-  4.  That 
the  elafticity- of  the  particles  tend  to  pro- 
mote and  augment  the  fermentation.  Dr. 
Boerhaave  makes  alfo  four  conditions  re- 
quilite,  1.  That  there  be  a due  propor- 
tion between  the  fize  of  the  particles  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  pores  of  the  body  to  be 
diffolved.  2.  That  the  figure  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fluid,  have  a determinate  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  pores  of  the  foiid. 
3.  That  the  particles  of  the  fluid  be  fuf- 
ficicgtly  fplid,  that  their  mpmentum  or 


force  of  aflioii  may  not  be  too  weak, 
4.  That  there"  be  a fit  difpofition'  of  the 
particles  of  the  fluid,  when  received  into 
the  pores  of  the  foiid,  to  make  fome  ftay 
there  and  not  immediately  to  pafs  through, 
but  to  aft  every  way  upon  the  foiid,  as 
they  move  towards  the  external  fuiface 
thereof.  Mr.  Rowning  thinks  there  is 
no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  fo  many 
fuppofitions  : if  the  particles  of  the  foiid 
(fays  he)  attraft  thofe  of  the  fluid  with  a 
greater  degree  of  force  than  either  thofe 
of  the  fluid  or  thofe  of  the  foiid  attraft 
one  another,  it  is  fufficient,  and  there 
will  follow  a diffolution  of  the  body,  as 
- may  clearly  be  demonftiated  from  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  whatever  the  other 
circumftances  relating  to  the  figure  or 
magnitude  of  pores,  &c,  may  be.  See 
Rown.  Syft.  of  Nat.  Phil,  part  II.  Dill. 

viir. 

Fermentation  is  divided  by  chemifts  into 
many  diftinft  fpecies,  particularly  into 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral.  The 
vegetable  kind  again  may  be  diftingujlh- 
ed  into  vinous,  acetous,  and  putiefaftlvej 
the  vinous  again  into  mucilaginous, 
mouldy,  and  putrefa^ive,  and  fo  of  the 
acetous. 

Of  vinous  Fermentation.  The  juice  of 
the  grape  being  chemically  examined, 
proves  to  be  no  more  than  a large  pro- 
portion of  real  fugar  diffolved  in  water, 
with  the  addition  only  of  a certain  fla- 
vour in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  according 
to  the  nature  of  tdie  vine ; whence  w^ 
may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  ^ 
faccharine  fubfiance  is  the  balls  of  wines  ; 
and  indeed  whoever  would  thoroughly 
enquire  into  the  nature  and  means  of  im- 
proving vinous  and  acetous  fermentation, 
cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  to  choofe 
fiigar  for  his  fubjeft;  a chemical  analy- 
fis  of  which  will  fliew  the  principles  ne- 
ceffarily  required  in  this  operation.  Thefe 
principles  appear  to  be  an  acid  fait,  an 
oil  and  earth  fo  united  together,  as  to 
be  capable  of  diffolving  perfeflly  in  water. 
Experience  fliews  us,  that  all  fermen-, 
table  bodies  do  not  require  ferments  to 
begin  their  motion  of  fermentation. 
Raifins  we  know,  require  none,  much 
lefs  does  the  frefii  expreffed  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  other  vegetable  juices  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  or  in  a warm  air.  But 
all  fweet  vegetable  juices  that  have  felt 
much  of  the  fire,  as  treacle,  wort  high 
boiled,  rob  of  malt,  rob  of  elder,  or  the 
like,  ulually  require  a confiderable  pro- 
portion of  vinous  ferments  to  make  them 

work. 
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work.  Water,  we  find  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  begin  and  procure  a fermenta- 
tive motion  in  vegetable  fubftarices;  for 
raifins  and  fugar  being  kept  dry,  will  ne- 
ver ferment : and  this  holds  univerfally 
of  all  the  fuhjefts  of  vinous  and  acetous 
fermentation.  Whence  water  is  an  in- 
ftrument  that  muft;  be  necelfarily  em- 
ployed in  thefe  kinds  of  fermentation, 
whether  natural  or  artificial.  Warmth, 
with  the  free  admiflion  of  the  external 
air,  is  neceffary  to  expedite  the  aflions 
of  vinous  fermentation ; for  if  raifins 
and  water  were^to  ftand  either  in  a very 
cold  place,  or  be  kept  entirely  from  the 
accefs  of  the  common  atmolpherical  air, 
either  no  fermentation,  or  a very  flow 
and  fmall  one,  would  enfue,  as  has  been 
often  experienced.  The  lees  remaining 
at  the  bottom  of  a calk  where  wine  has 
fermented,  will  fet  any  lei’s  fermentable 
fubjeff  at  work,  and  determine  its  fer- 
mentation for  the  vinous  kind.  Whence 
it  appears  that  vinous  fermentation  con- 
fifts,  firft,  in  an  inteftine  ftruggle  or  com- 
motion of  the  fluid  ; and,  fecondly,  in  a 
feparatlon  of  a grolferpart,  which  did  not 
appear  in  that  form  before, 
flcf/oarFERMEWiTATioN.  The  whole 
p.roCefs  of  making  vinegar  being  atten- 
tively confidered,  it  is  obfervabie,  that  if 
wine  were  not  bunged  down  when  ar- 
rived at  its  vinous  Ifate,  but  fulfered  ftill 
to  remain  open  and  expofed  to  a warm 
air,  it  would  fpontaneoufly  become  vine- 
gar ; and  the  fooner,  ,if  a fomewhat 
^ greater  degree  of  heat  than  ferved  for  the 
making  of  wine,  were  employed.  Ace- 
tous fermentation  then  requires  a ftronger 
heat  than  the  vinous  ; and  wines  having 
once  finillied  their  fermentation,  as  wanes, 
do  not  naturally  flop  there,  but  unlefs 
prevented,  proceed  direflly  on  to  vine- 
gars j where  again  they  make  no  flop, 
but  unlefs  prevented  here  alfo,  fpontane- 
oully  go  on  to  vapidity,  ropinels,  mouldi- 
nefs,  and  putrefadfion : from  which  ob- 
fervation  we  would  deduce  this  axiom, 
that,  to  fpeak'philofophically,  the  inten- 
tion and  tendency  of  nature  is  to  proceed 
from  the  very  beginning  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation direftly  in  a continued  feries  to 
putrefadfion,  and  thence  again  to  a new 
generation.  See  PuTREFACTlotJ,  ds’r. 
If  we  examine  the  changes  wrought  upon 
vegetable  fubjedls  by  vinous  and  acetous 
fermentation,  we'  lhall  find  that  an  in- 
flammable fpirit  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  vinous  fermentation,,  from  a ve- 
getable fabjedt  an4  water,  wherein  no 


figns  of  any  fuch  fpirit  appeared  before  f 
infomuch,  that  this  may  be  juftly  efteem- 
ed  the  criterion  or  inl'eparable  effedt  of 
vinous  fermentation;  but  that  acetous 
fermentation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
very  different  effect,  and  that  it  either 
conceals,  alters,  exhales,  deftroys,  or 
fome  ways  aboliflies  the  inflammable  fpi- 
rit  produced  by  the  vinous  fermentation. 
A part  of  this  fpirit  is  unqueftionably  ex- 
haled by  the  heat  employed  in  acetifica- 
tion,  yet  part  alfo  remains  behind  under 
a different  modification,  fo  as  to  he  re- 
covered by  art  in  an  inflammable  form, 
as  we  find  by  diflilling  the  fugar  of  lean 
which  is  only  lead  diflblved  in  fpiiit  of  vil 
negar.  Having  thus  a criterion  of  ace- 
tous fermentation,  as  before  we  had  of 
the  vinous,  (for  if  an  acid  uninflammable 
liquor  comes  firft  by  diftillation  over 
from  a vegetable  fubjedl  after  fermenta- 
tion, this  will  determine  that  fermenta- 
tion to  have  been  of  the  acetous  kind)  we 
are  plainly  led  to  allow  of  two  very  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  fermentation  in  the  fame 
vegetable  fubjedf,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  fome  other  fpecies  may  be  found  up- 
on due  enquiry. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  animal 
bodies  naturally  undergo  a fermentation 
after  death  ; but  fuppoling  this  not  a dif- 
pute  about  words,  it  (hould  feem  that 
there  is  a proper  fpecies  of  fermentation 
peculiar  to  the  animal  fubjefts,  as  there 
is  one  peculiar  to  vegetables  ; and  till 
this  point  be  fettled,  we  fhould  not  lay 
down  vegetable  fermentation  as  the  teft 
and  ftandard  of  fermentation  in  general. 
For  want  of  dillinguifliing  in  this  calf, 
all  true  fermentation  feems  denied  to  the 
blood  and  juices  circulating  in  a living 
animal  body,  and,  again,  to  the  fap  of 
vegetables.  But  perhaps,  were  the  en- 
quiry into  fermentation  profecuted  in  its 
full  latitude,  and  not  arbitrarily  confined 
to  any  fingle  fpecies,  many  natural  and 
artificial  operations  would  prove  to  be., 
■aflual  fermentation.  To  fay  that  there 
is  no  fermentation  in  the  blood,  becaufe 
it  affords  no  inflammable  fpirit  upon  dif- 
lillation,  is  to  fay,  in  effedf,  that  blood  is 
not  wine  ; whereas  the  queftion  is  not 
whether  there  be  a vegetable  fermenta- 
tion in  the  blood,  but  whether  there  be 
not  an  animal  one  ; the  criterion  of  which 
is  the  produflion  of  a volatile  urinous  fait, 
as  the  produflion  of  an  inflammable  fpirit 
is  the  criterion  of  vinous  fermentation. 
Some  of  the  proceffes  in  chemiliry  feem 
to  prove,  that  fermentation  is  not  con- 
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fined  to  animal  and  vegotable  fubftances, 
but  that  minerals  are  allb  liable  to  fome- 
thing  of  it.  If  an  ounce  of  lead,  and 
an  ounce  of  bifniutli  be  melted  together 
.in  an  iron  ladle,  and  an  ounce  of  quick- 
filver  be  heated  in  another  ladle,  and  all 
three  iryxed  together,  this  makes  an 
amalgama,  which  appears  perfeflly  uni- 
form or  homogeneous,  and  palfes  through 
leather  in  a running  form.  But  this 
mixture  being  fuffered  to  coo!  and  Hand 
quiet  for  fome  hours,  a grofs  matter  will 
feparate  from  it  by  degrees,  and  float 
upon  the  reft,  which  will  now  run  eafily 
through  leather,  and  leave  the  grofs  me- 
tallic matter  behind.  Here  then  ap- 
pears all  the  requilites  of  fermentation,-* 
fluid  form,  an  uniform  matter,  an  intef- 
tine  motion,  and  an  aftual  feparation  of 
a groffer  matter,  leaving  a thinner  be- 
hind. There  are  many  more  inftances 
of  an  apparent  fermentation  in  mineral 
bodies ; but  this  fuffices  to  evince,  that 
in  a proper  fenfe,  there  is  an  adlual  fer- 
mentation exercifed  not  only  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal,  but  alfo  in  the  mineral 
kingdom. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  infer,  i.  That 
the  degrees  of  fermentation  differ  with 
the  degrees  of  heat  employed  : thus  vi- 
nous fermentation  requires  a lefs  degree 
of  heat  than  the  acetous,  • the  acetous  lefs 
than  the  putrefadlive,  which  laft  may  cou- 
fift  with  a degree  of  ignition,  n.  That 
a partichlar  kind  of  fermentation  may  he 
carried  on  in  the  bodies  of  living  animals 
and  vegetables,  which  are  largely  fup- 
plied  with  the  req'uilite  inftruinents  of 
fermentation,  viz,  water,  air,  and  heat ; 
and  in  fadl  both  animals  and  vegetables 
appear  to  have  an  inteftine  motion  in  all 
their  circulating  fluids,  which  continu- 
ally depofite  a groffer  matter  in  the  canals 
and  parts  they  move  through.  3.  That 
when  vegetables  and  animals  die,  there 
foon  begins  a different  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion in  all  their  parts,  tending  not  now 
to  the  repair,  but  to  the  entire  deftrudlion 
of  their  organical  velfels.  4.  That  dry 
or  folid  fubftances,  cannot  in  that  ftate 
undergo  a proper  fermentation  ; for  tho’ 
they  may  in  that  ftate  be  feparaled  into 
minute  particles,  yet  they  cannot  range 
theml'elves  together  ini  any  order,  nor 
depofite  a groffer  matter  withotit  being 
agitated  by  tome  fluid,  or,  for  fome  time, 
fufpended  therein. 

We  obferved  before,  that  heat,  with  a 
free  admiflion  and  emiflion  of  the  com- 
mon air,  were  neceffary  to  promote  fer- 
Voh.  II.  V 
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mentation;  the  things  which  check  or 
hinder  it,  are  thefe:  i.  The  acid  fume 
of  burning  fulpliur,  received  in  a large 
quantity  at  feveral  times,  and  flint  up 
along  with  the  air,  remaining  on  the  top 
of  the  fermenting  liquor.  2.  Alkaline 
falts,  if  added  in  a large  quantity  to  fer- 
menting liquors,  immediately  excite  3 
greater  effervefcence,  which  prefently  ceaf- 
ing,  all  farther  fermentation  is  flopped. 
But,  in  both  thele  cafes,  the  fermenting 
liquor  is  fpoiled.  3.  The  flopping  up  of 
the  containing  vefl'el  fo  dole,  that  no- 
thing may  efcape  or  enter,  provided  the 
velTel  be  fo  ftrong  as  not  to  burft  by 
the  force  of  the  confined  liquor.  4.  Too 
great  a degree  of  cold  flops  all  fermenta- 
tion, which  can  fcarce  proceed  with  lefs 
than  thirty-fix  degrees  of  heat.  5.  Too 
great  heat  (it  Ihould  not  exceed  ninety 
degrees)  rather  diflipates  and  throws  off 
the  aftive  principles  of  fermentation, 
than  excites  and  promotes  them.  6,  The 
extrafiion  of  the  elaftic  air  by  means  of 
the  air-  pump,  and,  laftly,  a violent  com- 
preflion  of  the  fame  air  with  the  ferment- 
able matter,  entirely  prevents  the  origin, 
and  flops  the  progrefs  of  fermentation, 

FERMENTED,  in  general,  fomething 
that  has  undergone  a /ermentation.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

Fermented  liquors  are  efteeined  great 
antidotes  to  putrefaflion  ; accordingly 
the  abflinence  from  them  is  afllgned  as 
one  caiife  why  the  Turks  are  more  fub- 
jed  than  other  people  to  the  plague,  ani 
oilier  contagious  diflenipers.  It  is  like- 
wife  obferved,  that  beer,  wine,  and  Tpiri- 
tuous  liquors  coining  more  into  general 
ufe,  has  been  one  great  means  of  fup- 
preffing  putrid  difeales.  See  Drink. 
The  fpirituous  part,  is  the  life  of  all 
fermented  -liquors  ; it  keeps  the  whole 
together,  and,  in  a manner,  embalms 
and  renders  them  durable,  and  not  fub- 
jefl  to  corruption.  It  alfo,  in  a great 
meafure,  gives  them  that  aromatic  re- 
fre'hing  and  reflorative  virtue,  and  the 
, belt  cffeils  they  hive  on  the  human  body. 

FERMO,  sf  port-town  of  Ita’y,  fituated 
on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  about  thirty 
miles  tbuth  of  Ancona.^  It  is  an  arch- 
bifliop’s  fee. 

FERN, in  botany,  SeeFiLix. 

Fern  is  very  common  in  dry  and  barren, 
places.  It  is  one  of  the  worft  of  weeds 
for  lands,  and  very  hard  to  deftroy,  where 
it  has  any  thing  of  a deep  foil  to  root  in. 
In  fome  grounds,  the  roots  of  it  are  found 
to  the  depth  of  eight  feet.  One  of  the 
y R moft 
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mod  efFeflual  ways  to  deftroy  it,  is  often 
mowing  the  grafs,  and  if  the  field  be 
ploughed  up,  plentiful  dunging  thereof 
is  very  good  : but  a'moft  certain  remedy 
for  it  is  urine.  However,  fern,  cut  while 
the  fap  is  in  it,  and  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  is  a very  great  improver  of  land  ; 
for  if  burnt,  when  fo  cut,  its  albes  will 
yield  double  the  quantity  of  fait  that  any 
other  vegetable  can  do. 

In  feveral  places  in  the  north,  the  inhabi- 
tants mow  it  green,  and  burning  it  to 
alhes,  make  thofe  afhes  up  into  balls,  with 
a little  water,  which  they  dry  in  the  fun, 
and  make  ufe  of  them  to  wafh  their  li- 
nen with  i looking  upon  it  to  be  near  as 
good  as  foap  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  frequent  treading  them  down  by 
fheep,  while  that  fort  of  cattle  feed  upon 
them,  is  an  infallible  method  of  killing 
them. 

The  antients  ufed  the  root  of  the  fern  and 
the  whole  plant,  in  decoflions  and  diet- 
drinks,  in  chronic  diforders  of  all  kinds 
ariCng  from  the  obftruflions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  particularly  in  hypochondriac  cafes, 
and  in  qbftruflions  of  the  fpleen  and 
pancreas.  There  aremot  wanting  modern 
authors  who  give  it  as  high  a charafter 
in  thefe  cafes  as  the  antients  have  done, 
but  it  is  an  ill  tailed  medicine,  and  in  no 
great  ufe  in  the  fliops.  The  country 
people  elleem  it  as  a fovereign  remedy 
for  that  troublefome  diftemper  the  rickets 
in  children,  and  they  give  it  alfo  as  a 
powder,  after  drying  it  in  an  oven,  to 
deftroy  worms. 

FERNANDO,  or  Fernandes,  an  ifland 
in  the  Pacific  ocean:  welt  long.  83°, 
fouth  lat  33°. 

FERRARA,  a city  and  archbilliop’s  fee 
of  Italy:  call  long.  ia°  6',  north  lat. 
44.®  50'. 

FERRE,  or  le  Ferre,  a city  of  Picardy, 
in  France,  forty  miles  fouth -eaft  of 
Amiens  : eaft  longitude  3®  26',  north  la- 
titude 49®  45'. 

FERRET,  mverra,  in  zoology,  a qua- 
druped of  the  rauftela  kind.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mustela. 

The  head  is  fmall  and  deprefied  ; the 
fnout  lliarp ; the  eyes  look  very  fierce 
and  red;  the  ears  are  Ihort,  patulous, 
and  erect,  they  are  confiderably  wide, 
efpecially  towards  the  bafe  ; the  mouth  is 
large,  and  the  teeth  very  lharp.;  the  neck 
is  Ihort ; the  body  is  long  and  thin  ; the 
legs  are  Ihort,  and  each  divided  at  the 
foot  into  five  toes,  and  there  armed  with 
fliarp  claws. 


This  animal  is  very  frequent  with  usi 
but  is  a native  of  America.  Our  peo- 
ple ufe  it  in  taking  of  rabbits;  they 
plant -nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  borrows,' 
and  turn  in  the  ferret,  after  having  mu*, 
zied  him  that  he  may  not  bite  the  rab- 
bits, which  are  freighlened  by  him  out  of 
their  holes  into  the  nets  that  are  laid  for 
them. 

Ferrets,  among  glafs-raakers,  the  iroa 
with  which  the  workmen  try  the  melted 
metal,  to  fee  if  it  be  fit  to  work. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  irons  which  make 
the  rings  at  the  mouth  of  bottles, 

FERRETTO,  in  glafs-making,  a ftib- 
ftance  which  ferves  to  colour  glafs. 

This  is  made  by  a fimple  calcination  of 
copper,  but  it  ferves  for  feveral  colours ; 
there  are  two  ways  of  making  it,  the 
firft  is  this.  Take  thin  plates  of  copper, 
and  lay  them  on  a layer  of  powdered 
briraftone,  in' the  bottom  of  a crucible; 
over  thefe  lay  more  brimlione,  and 
over  that  another  lay  of  the  plates,  andfo 
on  alternately  till  the  pot  is  full.  Cover 
the  pot,  lute  it  well,  place  it  in  a wind 
furnace,  and  make  a ftrong  fire  about  it 
for  two  hours.  When  it  is  taken  out 
and  cooled,  the  copper  will  be  found  fo 
calcined,  that  it  may  be  crumbled  to 
pieces  between  the  fingers,  like  a friable 
earth.  It  will  be  of  a reddifti,  and,  in 
fome  parts,  of  a blackilh  coloor.  This 
muft  be  powdered  and  fitted  fine  for 
ufe. 

FERRO,  weft  long.  19°,  north  lat.  28®, 
the  moft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  illand.s, 
near  the  african  coaft,  where  the  firft  me- 
ridian was  lately  fixed  in  moft  maps , but 
now,  the  geographers  of  almoft  every 
kingdom  make  their  refpeflive  capitals 
the  firft  meridian,  as  we  do  London. 

Ferro,  feme  little  iilands  fituated  in  the 
northern  ocean,  200  miles  north-weft 
of  the  Orcades,  and  as  many  fouth-eaftof 
Iceland  ; weft  long.  7®,  north  lat.  63°. 

FERROL,  a fea- port- town  of  Spain,  in  the 
principality  of  Galicia,  fituated  on  a bay 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  twenty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  the  Groyne,  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  Compoftella,  a good  harbour,  where 
the  fpanifh  fquadrons  frequently  feenred 
themi'elves  in  the  late  wars:  weft  longi- 
tude 8“  40',  north  latitude  43®  30'. 

FERRUGINOUS,  any  thing  partaking  of 
iron,  or  that  contains  particles  of  that 
metal. 

It  is  particularly  applied  to  certain  mi- 
neral fprings,  whofe  waters  are  impreg- 
nated with  Uie  particles  of  iron,  gene. 

rally 
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rally  termed  chalybeats.  See  the  article 
Chalybeat. 

ferry,  a liberty  by  prefcription,  or  the 
king’s  grant,  to  have  a boat  for  paffage, 
on  a firth  or  river,  for  carrying  palTen- 
gers,  horfes,  &c.  over  the  fame  for  a rea- 
fonable  toll, 

A ferry  is  in  the  nature  of  a common 
highway  ; and  the  not  keeping  it  up  has 
been  held  to  be  indiflable. 

FERTILITY,  that  quality  which  deno- 
minates a thing  fruitful  or  prolific. 
Nothing  can  produce  fertility  in  either 
fex,  but  what  promotes  perfeft  health  : 
nothing  but  good  blood,  fpirits,  and  per- 
feft  animal  funftions,  that  is,  high  health, 
can  beget  perfect  fecundity ; and  there- 
fore, all  means  and  medicines,  all  no- 
ftrums  and  fpecifics  to  procure  fertility, 
different  from  thole  which  procure  good 
blood  and  fpiritsj  are  errant  quackery. 
Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  that  Water-drinking 
males  are  very  rarely  infertile ; and  that 
if  any  thing  in  nature  can  prevent  infer- 
tility and  bring  fine  children,  it  is  a milk 
and  feed-diet  perfevered  in  by  both  pa- 
rents. 

To  increafe  the  fertility  of  vegetables, 
fays  lord  Bacon,  we  muft  not  only  in- 
creafe the  vigour  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
plant,  but  alfo  preferve  what  would  other- 
wife  be  loft:  whence  he  infers,  that  there 
IS  much  faved  by  fetting,  in  comparifon 
of  fowing.  It  is  reported,  continues  he, 
that  if  nitre  be  mixed  with  water  to  the 
thicknefs  of  honey,  and  after  a vine  is 
cut,  the  bud  be  anointed  therewith,  it 
will  fprout  within  eight  days.  If  the  ex- 
periment be  true,  the  caufe  may  be  in  the 
opening  of  the  bud,  and  contiguous  parts, 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  nitre  ; for  nitre  is  the 
life  of  vegetables. 

How  far  this  may  be  true,  is  not  per- 
haps fufficiently  Ihewn,  notwithftanding 
the  experiments  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
and  M.  Homberg.  Confult  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn’s Sylva,  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  the  french  Memoirs,  and  Dr. 
Stahl’s  Philofophical  Principles  of  Che- 
miftry  : but  q prpper  fet  of  accurate  ex- 
periments feems  ftlll  wanting  in  this 
view. 

Ferula,  fennel  ■GIANT,  in/botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants  i the  compound  flower  of  which 
is  uniform,  and  the  partieular  ones  made 
up  of  five  oblong  and  almoft  equal  pe- 
tals ; the  fruit  is  Of  an  elliptical  com- 
preffed  figure,  marked  with  three  pro- 
minent lines  on  each  fide,  and  containing 


two  feeds  of  the  fame  figure.  See  plate 
XCVI.  fig.  3. 

Sagapenum  is  fakl  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
fpecies  of  ferula.  See  Sagapenum. 

Ferula,  a little  wooden  pallet  or  flice,  re- 
puted the  fchoolmafter’s  Iceptre,  where- 
with he  chaftifes  the  boys,  by  ftriking 
them  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Under  theeaftern  empire,  the  feriia  was 
the  einperor’s  fceptre,  as  is  feen  on  variety 
of  medals  : it  confifted  of  a long  ftem  or 
fliank,  and  a flat  Iquare  head.  The  ufe 
of  it  is  very  antient  among  the  Greeks, 
who  ufed  to  call  their  princes  ferula- 
bearers. 

Ferula,  in  the  antient  eaftern  church,  fig- 
nified  a place  leparated  from  the  church, 
wherein  the  audientes  were  kept,  as  not 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  church  j 
whence  the  name  of  the  place,  the  perfons 
therein  being  under  penance  or  difcipline. 
This  word  was  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
the  prelate’s  crozier  or  ftaff.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Crozier. 

FERUL.ffi,  in  forgery,  fplinters  or  chips 
of  different  matter,  as  of  wood,  bark, 
leather,  paper,  &c,  applied  to  bones  that 
have  been  disjointed,  when  they  are  fet 
again. 

Ferula  is  alfo  a word  ufed  by  the  an- 
tients,  to  exprefs  the  horns  growing  on 

, the  deer  or  flag  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
at  which  early  time  thofe  horns  are  un- 
branched. . 

FESQENNINE  verses,  in  roman  an- 
tiquity, fatyrical  verfes,  full  of  lewd  and 
obfcene  expreffions,  fung  by  the  compa-. 
ny  at  fhe  folemnization  of  a marriage.  , 

FESCHAMP,  a port-town  of  Normandy, 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rouen. 

FESSE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  confifting  of  a line 
drawn  direflly  acrofs  the  fliield,  from  fide 
to  fide,  and  containing  the  third  part 
of  it,  between  the  honour- point  and  the 
nombril. 

It  reprefents  a broad  girdle  or  belt  of  ho- 
nour, which  knights  at  arms  were  an- 
tiently  girded  with.  See  plate  XCVII. 
fig-  3- 

Fesse  point,  is  the  exa£l  center  of  the 
efcutcheon.  See  the  article  Point. 

Fesse  ways,  or  in  fesse,  denotes  any 
thing  borne  after  the  manner  of  a feffe; 
that  is,  in  a rank  acrofs  the  middle  of 
the  (hield. 

Party  per  Fesse,  implies  a parting  acrofs 
the  middle  of  the  fliield,  from  fide  to  fide, 
through  the  feffe  point. 

FESTI  DIES,  in  roman  antiquity,  certain 
7 R z days 
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days  in  the  year,  devoted  to  the  honour  FETLOCK). in  the  manege,  a tuFt  of  hair 

of  the  gods.  growing  behind  the  pattern  joint  of  many 

Numa,  when  he  diftributed  the  year  into  horfes;  for  thofe  of  a low  fize  have 
twelve  months,  divided  the  fame  into  the  fcarce  atjy  fuch  tuft.  • 
diesfvfti,  dies  profefti,  and  dies  inteicifi,  FETUS,  or  rather  Foetus.  See  the  article 
The  fclti  were  again  divided  into  days  of  Foetus. 

lacrifices,  banquets,  games,  and  feriae.  F'BW,  feodum,  the  fame  with  fee.  See 
S.ee  the  articles' Sacrifice  and  Feri.®.  the  article  Fee- estate. 

The  profetti  were  thole  days  allowed  to  FEUDAL,  or  Feodal,  dermtes  any  thing 
men  for  the  adininiltiation  of  their  affairs,  belonging  to  a fee.  See  the  article  Fee, 
whether  of  a ptih-ic  or  private  nature:  - FEUD  AT  ARY,  or  Feodatary,  a te- 
thefe  were  divided  into  fifti,  comitiales,  nant  who  formerly  held  his  eftate  by  feo. 
comperendini,  ftati,  and  prreliares.  See  . .dal  I'ervice.  See  the  article  Vassal. 
the.article  Fasti,  fife.  ' FEUD-BOTE,  a recompence  for  being 

The  intercili  were  days  common  both  to  concerned  in  a feud  or  quarrel, 
gods  and  men,  fome  parts  of  wliich  were  .FEVER, in  medicine,  a difeafe,  or 


alloted  to  the  fervice  of  the  one,  and  fdme 
to  that  of  the  other. 

FESTiNO,  in  logic,  the  third  mood  of  the 
fecond  figure  of  fyllogifm,  the  firft  pro- 
pofitioh  whereof  is  an  univerihl  negative, 
the  fecond  a particular  affirmative, -.and 
the  third  a particiilar  negative  : as  iii  .the 
■following  example : 

FES  No  bad  man  can  be  happy,  ' . _ 

I TI  Some  rich  men  are  bad  nieri  ■ 
NO  Ergo,  fomerich  men  are  not'happy, 

festival,  the  fame  withfeaft.  - Seethe 
article  FeaST. 

FESTOON,  in  architefture  alid  fctilpture, 
&c.  an  ornament  in  form  of  a garland  of 
flowers,  fruits  and  leaves-,  intermixed  or 
twilled  together.  ' 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a firing  or  collar, 
fomewhat  biggeft.in  the  middle,  where  it 
falls,  down  in  an  arch;,  being  extended 
by  the  two  ends,  the  extremities  of  which 
hang  down  perpendicularly. 

Feftoons  are  now  chiefly  ufed  in  friezes, 
and  other  vacant  places,-  which  want  to 
be  filled  up  and  adorned  ; being  done  in 
imitation  of  the  long  cl  u Hers  of  flowers, 
which  the  antients.placed  on  the  doors  of 
their  temples  and  houfes  cm  feftival  occar 
fions. 

FESTUCA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  graffes, 
belonging  to  the  triandria-digynia  clafs  ; 
the  flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  two 
valves,  and  terminated  by  a ftraight  ar- 
ifta  or  awn  ; the  feed  is  Angle,  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  very  (harp -pointed  at  each 
end,  and  marked  with  a longitudinal 
furrow. 

To  this -genus  belong  the  capon’s  tail 
grafs,  wild  oat  grafs,  or  drank,  which 
are  faid  to  be  drying,  and  good  againft  a 
ftinking  breath. 

FETIPOUR,  a city  of  the  hither  India, 
twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Agra.;  igRfl 
long,  45',  north  lat,  ay®,  . 


rather  clafs  o(  difeafes,  vvhofe  characSer- 
iftic  is  a preternatural  heat  felt  through 
the  whole  body,  or  at  lead  the  principal 
parts  of  it.  According  to  Sydenham,  a 
fever  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  effort  of  na- 
ture, to  free  herfelf  of  forne  niorbifio 
matter,  which'  fire  findjfnjurious,  in  order 
to  eftablifh  a better  health, 

If  any  'dil-Vafe  deferves  the  title  of  nnii 
veifal,  it  is  a fever,  becaufe  it  ddtnrbs 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  and  perverts 
all  the  funftions  of  the  body,'  iiifoinuch 
that  the  motion  of  the  heart,  arteries 
and  Iblids  ceafe  to  be  equal  and  jnrt  ; the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids, 
to  be  free  and  natural  ; and  the  falntary 
fetretions  and  excretions,  to  be  regnlar ; 
even  the  mind.itfelf,  when  ruffled  by 
the  febrile  onfet,  is  affefled  with  a de- 
lirium. Befides,  this  dlfeale  attacks  all 
mankind,  of  what-  conftilution,  fex,  or 
age,  in  all  climates,  let  their  diet  and 
way  of  living  be  what  they  will  : fome- 
times  it  is  epidemic,  and  feizes  many  at  a 
time.  A fever  is.  not  always  a primary 
difeafe,  but  is  often  the  fymptom  of 
other  maladies,  as  a cachexy,  feurvy, 
phthifis,  lues  venerea,  dropfy,  ©’c,  and 
renders  them  more  cruel  and  dangerous; 
however,  it  is  not  always  pei-nicious  tq 
the  human  race,  but  fometimes  van- 
quilhes  its  own  cauTe,  and  fupervening 
to  other  difeafes,  expels  them  out  of  the 
.body:  thus  palfres,  epilepfies,  convul- 
fions,  fpafinodic  and  hypochondiiac  af- 
feifions,  have  been  cui-ed  by  fevers  ; and 
many  valetudinarians  have,  by  a fever, 
been  i-eftored  to  a healthful  and  vigorous 
conttitution.  - 

Hence  the  moft  general  and  natural  divi- 
lion  of  fevers,  is  into  effential  and  fymp- 
tomatic. 

An  effential  fever  is  fuch  whofe  primary 
taufe  lies  in  the  blood  itfelf,  deriving  its 

OfigifiSl 
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etiginal  from  no  other  diftemper  of  the 
folid  parts,  or  any  way  depending  on 
them  ; and  this  is  abfolutely  fpeaking  a 
fever  properly  fo  called. 

A fymptomatic  is  a fecondary  fever, 
which  does  not  properly  fubfift  of  itfelf, 
but  owes  its  origin  to  the  diforder  of  fome 
particular  part,  and  mod  commonly  de- 
pends on  fome  remarkable  inflammation  ; 
from  whence  proceed  the  variety  of  in- 
■ flammatory  fevers,  peculiarly  fo  called, 
fie  general  caufes  of  Fevers.  “ The 
“ caufe  of  fevers  is  not  heat  alone,  fays 
Hippocrates,  de  met.  medic,  but  heat 
“ and  bitternefs  together,  heat  and  aci- 
“ dity,  heat  and  faltnefs,  and  innume- 
“ ruble  other  combinations  in  the  blood.” 
It  is  found,  neverthelefs,  by  experience, 
that  fome  perfons,  from  found  and  per- 
fefl  health,  where  there  has  been  neither 
a plethora  or  any  cacochymical  difpofi- 
tions  to  caufe  it,  have  fallen  into  a fever, 
becaufe,  perhaps,  fome  very  extraordina- 
ry alteration  in  the  air,  or  fome  great 
change  in  their  way  of  living,  or  fome 
confiderahle  error  in  the  fix  non-naturals, 
have  happened.  Sound  bodies  may,  on 
filch  occafions,  be  feized  with  a fever,  on- 
ly to  the  end  that  their  blood  may  ac- 
quire a new  Hate  and  condition,  thereby 
to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  alterations  ■ 
pf  the  air,  way  of  living,  Sfc. 

The  form.il  or  fundamental  caufe  of  a fe- 
ver, confifts  in  the  fpafinodic  affedlion 
of  the  whole  nervous  and, fibrous  genus, 
which  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  fpinal 
marrow,  and  fuccefiivcly  from  the  exter- 
nal to  the  internal  parts  ! this  plainly  ap- 
pears from  the  ufual  paffions  and  ph®no- 
mena  of  a fever.  Hence  it  naturally 
follows,  that  whatever  has  a power  to 
irritate  and  folicite  the  nervous  and  vaf- 
cular  fyftem  to  fpafms,  is  molt  likely 
to  generate  a fever.  To  this  clafs  belong 
violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  efpecially 
terror  and  anger  ; a poifonous,  fubtile, 
cauftic  matter,  either  bred  within  the  bo- 
dy, or  received  by  infedlion  ; a ftoppage 
of  perfpiration  ; a fuppreflion  of  critical 
fweats  y eruptions  driven  back  ; an  abun- 
dance of  purulent,  ulcerous  matter,  ad- 
hering to 'various  parts;  aliments  over  ■ 
and  above  acrid  and  fait ; abufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  ; corrupt  and  bilious  cru- 
dities lodged  in  the  primas  vise ; exceffive 
watching ; a violent  pain  and  tenfion  of 
the  nervous  parts;  inflammations;  tu- 
mours and  abfceffes  ; hurting  the  nervous 
farts  by  fliarp  inftruments ; acrid  and 
pprrofive  drugs  j cold  bpthsj  and,  or} 
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the  contrary,  thole  that  are  too  hot  or 
aflringent. 

According  to  the  different  nature  of  thefe 
caufes,  and  their  various  manner  of  af- 
fefling  the  nerves,  arife  fevers  of  divers 
kinds  ; fome  are  benign,  others  malig- 
nant ; fome  are  intermitting,  others  con- 
tinual ; fome  ate  fimple,  others  are  com- 
pound ; fome  are  regular,  others  anoma- 
lous; others  eruptive,  fpotted,  putrid, 
hefilic,  or  Dow;  fome  admit  of  an  eafy 
cure,  others  a difficult;  fome  foon  ter- 
minate, others  are  protrafled  a long  time, 
and  fome  again  hurry  the  patient  out  of 

■ the  world. 

The  general figm  of  Fevers  are  a pain  in 
the  back,  more  particularly  about  the 
loins ; a coldnefs,  efpecially  of  the  ex- 
treme parts;  a fhivering;  a (baking  j 
trembling  ; a livid  colour  of  the  nails  ; 
a fubfidence  of  the  velTels  in  the  hands 
and  feet;  a fllrunfc,  dry  Ikin ; a yawn- 
ing ; aftretching;  a pale  livid  counte- 
nance; a trembling  and  palpitating  mo- 
tion of  the  heart;  an  anxiety  of  the  prse- 
cordia  ; difficult  breathing  ; inquietude, 
reftleflhefs,  a fenfation  of  an  ebullition  of 
the  blood  about  the  heart ; a contrafted, 
weak,  fmall  pulfe  ; a naufea,  and  an  in- 
clination to  vomit;  a fuppreiTum  of  per- 
fpiration ; colfivenefs,  with  thin  watery 
urine.  When  the  fymptoms  are  very 
urgent,  and  very  haftily  make  their  pro- 
grefs,  the  fever  is  called  acute ; when  they 
are  more  mild  and  gentle,  it  is  denomi- 
nated a flow  fever. 

The  general  cure  of  Fevers  is  furamarily 
comprehended  in  confulting  ^e  ftrength 
of  nature,  in  correfiHng  and  difcharging 
the  acrimony  from  the  blood,  in  diflblv- 
ing  grofs  humours,  and  expelling  them, 
and  in  mitigating  the  fymptoms.  If  we 
perceive  the  fymptoms  run  high,  and  na- 
ture to  grow  exorbitant,  we  muft  mode- 
rate it,  and  enjoin  abftinence,  a flender 
diet,  drinking  water,  bleeding,  cooling 
clyfters,  &c.  If  nature  teems  to  be  too 
fluggllh,  file  is  to  be  excited  by  cordials, 
aromatics,  volatiles,  &c. 

By  how  much  the  more  acute  a fever  is, 
by  fo  much  the  more  fparing  and  llender 
ought  the  diet  to  be.  In  fevers,  though 
the  patient  lies  many  days  without  eat- 
ing any  thing,  it  is  no  matter : on  the 
contrary,  by  eating  and  drinking,  the 
fever  would  be  exalperated. 

Vomits  in  almoft  all  fevers  are  of  ad- 
vantage, efpecially  in  the  beginning. 
Even  nature  herfelf  teaches  us  th^  ufe  of 
fudoriflce ; tliey  are  moii  beneficial  when 
, • the 
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the  figns  of  conco£lion  appear ; and  they 
are  alio  ufeful  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  diftemper ; yea,  even  by  the  pro- 
mil'cuous  life  of  them,  fevers  are  often 
cured.  Spirit  of  fal  armoniac,  or  its  vo- 
latile fait,  is  efteemed  an  univerfal  febri- 
fuge, which,  being  given  pretty  often, 
feldom  fails  of  fuccefs.  All  fugared 
things  are  very  hurtful  in  fevers. 

In  acute  and  inflammatory  fevers,  bat  a 
very  few  medicines  are  required  ; for  it 
will  be  fufficient  diligently  to  obferve  the 
ways  that  nature  aims  to  relieve  herfelf 
by,  and  to  forwatd  the  cure  in  thofe 
ways,  by  aflilting  her.  If  there  be  any 
obliruflions  in  the  bowels,  we  are  to  take 
care,  by  proper  evacuations,  to  remove 
the  load,  and  by  that  means  take  away 
feme  of  the  fuel  of  the  diftemper.  If 
the  blood  be  too  furidufly  agitated,  we 
are  to  quell  fuch  an  impetuofity:  if  it  be 
embanalfed  with  grofs  and  coagulated 
humours,  we  are  to  endeavour  at  diffolv- 
jng  it,  and  rendering  it  more  fluid.  In 
the  due  obfervation  of  thefe  three  pre- 
cepts, confifts,  in  a great  meafure,  the 
whole  cure  of  fevers,  where  the  vifeera 
are  found,  and  the  peccant  humours  are 
lodged  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  primas  viae  ; 
and  then,  when  nature  tends  to  produce 
a crifis,  or  (he  has  already  begun  it,  we 
are  altogether  to  refrain  from  the  ufe  of 
medicines,  as  much  as  we  would  avoid  the 
plague. 

They  are  grofsiy  miftaken  who,  in  acute 
and  inflammatory  diforders,  make  ufe  of 
abundance  of  medicines  fo  long,  till  na- 
ture, not  knowing  which  way  to  turn 
herfelf,  but  being  varioufly  diftrafted  to 
and  fro,  both  by  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
temper and  the  burden  ofthe  medicines, 
is  at  laft  forced  to  yield  : for  the  orderly 
motion  of  nature  being  difturbed  and  dif- 
trafled  with  the  repetition  of  much  me- 
dicines immethodically  given,  the  fever 
is  not  lelfened,  an'dthe  crifis  is  poftponed  ; 
and  the  patient,  expofed  to  a dubious 
event,  either  dies,  or  falls  into  a chronical 
diftemper. 

Therefore,  fince  nature  is  the  phylician, 
it  is  a pernicious  praflice  to  fufpend,  fup- 
prefs,  or  deftroy.  the  febrile  motions, 
which  have  a tendency  to  health.  The 
moft  falutary  work  of  nature  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  promoted,  which  defigns,  by  an 
increafed  progrefiive  motion  of  the  fluids, 
to  correfl,  refolve,  and  at  length  to  expel 
the  morbific  matter.  And  this  is  belt 
performed  by  diluting,  moiftening,  at- 
temperating,  .aperient, ^corroborating  and 
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nitrous  medicines  5 as  alfoby  thofe  which 
in  the  time  of  the  intermifllon,  efpecially 
tend  to  promote  the  proper  excretiolrs. 

In  all  fevers,  the  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  weak  liquors,  is  attended  with  ma- 
ny good  confequences  t the  patient  is  al- 
ways refreflied  by  it ; the  febrile  heat  is 
mitigated,  and  reft  is  promoted  j and  the 
proper  and  neceflary  fweats  forwarded. 
Among  .thefe  liquors,  the  common  bar- 
ley-water,  teas  made  of  fage,  mint,  baum, 
Sfc.  with  the  milder  alexipharmic  roots, 
are  moft  proper:  wiih  thefe,  powders  are 
to  be  given,  compofed  of  the  abfterfive 
and  digeftive  falts  : they  fliould  be  fated 
with  lemon-juice,  and  then  mixed  with  3 
little  nitre,  and  may  be  given  every  three, 
four,  or  fix  hours,  as  the  urgency  of 
fymptoms  require.  Emulfions  of  fweet 
almonds,  and  the  cooling  feeds,  are  alfo 
very  proper  between  whiles. 

The  medicines  by  which  the  phyfician 
is  to  afllft  nature  in  her  bilfinefs  of  excre- 
tion, are  the  gentle  diaphoretics  ; among 
which  the  diaphoretic  antimony,  when 
truly  prepared,  holds  a very  high  place: 
alexipharmics,  which  have  alfo  a diure- 
tic virtue,  fuch  as  the  mixtura  fimplex, 
when  faithfully  prepared  and  lightly  cam- 
phorated, are  very  proper.  All  violent 
medicines  are  to  be  dreaded  in  fevers, 
Acids,  in  general,  are  by  many  much 
dreaded,  but  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
this ; on  the  contrary,  in  fanguineous 
fevers,  during  the  time  of  the  violent 
heat,  and  immoderate  thirft,  they  are 
found  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  benefit. 
The  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  though 
too  common,  yet  is  extremely  improper 
in  all  fevers.  Nitre  is  an  admirable  re- 
medy for  fevers  in  general. 

Tie  general  crijis  of  Fevers.  Whereas 
there  is  no  fever  cured  without  fome 
confiderable  evacuation,  raifed  either  by 
nature  or  by  art,  the  phyfician  ought 
carefully  to  obferve  which  way  nature 
feems  to  intend  the  expulfion  of  the 
morbid  matter,  and  aflift  her  by  all 
poffible  means.  Novy  this  expulfion  is 
frequently  made  through  feveral  outlets 
of  the  body  at  a time,  and  an  evacuation 
by  one  outlet,  more  or  lefs,  chpeks  that 
by  another : thus  a loofenefs  checks  Iweat, 

■ and  ’Vice  verfa.  Wherefore  it  is  the 
phyfician ’s  bulinefs  to  confider  what 
evacuation  is  moft  likely  to  be  of  fer- 
vice,  and  fo  to  promote  this,  as  to  give 
the  leaft  interruption  poffible  to  any  other, 
for  any  one  evacuation  is  not  equally 
fpitable  to  all  perfons,  both  on  accouift 
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fifthe  difference  of  conftllutions,  and  of 
difeafes;  although  evacuations  through 
every  emunflory,  are  fometimes  neceffa- 
ry,  as  we  find  by  experience  in  malignant 
fevers. 

But  of  all  folutions  of  the  difeafe,  the 
moHdefirable  is  by  fweat;  next  to  that, 
by  ftool  and  urine : the  worft  is  by  a hs- 
niorrhage,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
nofe,  or  from  any  other  part,  becaufe  it 
indicates  that  the  blood  is  fo  far  vitiated, 
that  no  proper  feparation  of  the  humour 
can  be  made. 

Laftly,  fome  fevers  terminate  in  abfcefles, 
formed  in  the  glands,  which,  if  they 
happen  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  and 
fuppurate  kindly,  are  falutary.  Where- 
fore the  fuppuration  is  to  be  forwarded 
by  cataplafms,  or  platters  ; and  fome- 
times by  cupping  on  the  tumor ; and 
then,  if  the  abfcefs  do  not  break  fpon- 
laneoully,  it  ought  to  be  opened,  ei- 
ther with  a knife,  or  with  a cauftic.  At 
this  time  this  rule  of  praftice  is  generally 
right,  not  to  exhautt  the  patient’s  ttrength 
by  evacuations  of  any  kind.  And  yet 
in  fome  cafes  there  is  a neceflity  for  draw- 
ing a little  blood,  as  when  the  humours 
are  in  great  commotion,  and  the  heat 
exceffive  : for  this  remedy  prudently  ad- 
miniftred,  makes  the  tumor  ripen  kind- 
ly, becaufe  nature  has  always  a great 
abhorrence  of  a turbulent  ftate. 

But  in  order  to  give  a more  diftin6l  no- 
tion of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fevers,  it 
Will  be  necelfary  to  treat  them  particu- 
larly. 

Bilious  Fever.  See  the  article  Bilious. 

Burup/g  Fever,  causus,  attacks  the  pa- 
tient with  great  fury  and  rage,  with  an 
exceflive  burning  heat,  an  intolerable 
thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  demonftrat- 
ing  a great  and  remarkable  inflammation 
of  the  blood  ; the  refpiration  is  thick,  dif- 
ficult, and  quick ; the  tongue  is  dry,  yel- 
low, parched  and  rough  5 there  is  a loath- 
ing of  food,  a naufea  and  vomiting,  a 
little  cough,  a delirium,  a coma,  con- 
vulfions,  and  other  general  fymptoms  al- 
ready mentioned. 

On  the  third  and  fourth  day  it  often  proves 
mortal ; it  feldom  exceeds  the  feventh,  if 
violent. 

It  is  often  terminated  by  a bsemorrhage, 
which,  if  fmall  on  the  third  and  fourth 
day,  isa-fatal  fign.  A folution  of  this 
fever,  on  a critical  day,  may  alfo  be  by 
vomiting,  flool,  fweat,  urine,  and  fpit- 
ting  thick  phlegm.  If  the  exacerbation 
ef  this  difeafe  happens  on  the  fecond  or 


fourth  day,  it  is  a bad  fign,  on  the  fixth 
not  fo  bad , 

As  to  the  cure  of  a burning  fever,  fo  far 
as  it  differs  from  the  general  treatment  al- 
ready prefcribed,  bleeding  is  neceffary  at 
the  beginning,  if  there  is  a plethora,  or 
figns  of  particular  inflammation  ; or  the 
heat  intolerable,  or  the  rarefadlion  too 
great,  or  a revulfion  necelTiry,  or  the 
fymptoms  urgent,  and  not  to  be  van- 
quiflied  any  other  way. 

Soft,  diluting,  laxative,  antiphlogiftic, 
cooling  clytters,  are  to  be  repeated  as 
oft  as  the  heat,  coftivenefs  and  revulfion 
requires  them ; the  whole  body  is  to  be 
moiftened  by  receiving  into  the  noftrils 
the  fleam  of  warm  water,  by  wafhing 
the  mouth,  throat,  feet,  and  hands  with 
the  fame  ; and  by  fomenting  with  warm 
fponges  the  places  where  the  velTels  are 
moft  numerous.  Purgatives  are  danger- 
ous before  the  crifis,  but  clyfters  may  be 
ufed  made  of  milk,  honey,  ,and  a little 
nitre.  After  the  crifis,  which  is  known 
by  the  fediraent  of  the  urine,  laxatives 
made  with  tamarinds,  manna,  rhubarb, 
raifms,  or  cream  of  tartar,  are  necefiaiy. 
If  a phrenfy  happen,  caufe  bleeding  of  the 
nofe,  by  thrutting  up  a ftraw,  or  with  a . 
fcarifying  knife;  ufe  alfo  frifilions  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  with  hot  cloths. 

Catarrhal  Fever  may  be  reckoned  in  the 
clafs  of  flow  fevers,  which,  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  attended  with  a catarrh,  a 
coryza,  cough,  hoarfenefs,  £fc.  Thefe 
fevers  are  moft  commonly  gentle,  and 
flow  by  day-time,  generally  fomewhat 
worfe  in  the  evenings ; they  are  attend- 
ed with  a great  wearinefs  of  the  limbs, 
the  fymptoms  continue  with  an  increafe 
of  the  coryza  and  cough,  until  the  dif- 
temper  arifes  to  its  higheft  pitch,  when 
the  matter  of  the  catarrh  is  lipened,  and 
the  mucus,  becoming  thicker,  is  dif- 
charged,  and  the  fever  ceafes  : the  feat 
of  this  dillemper  is  in  the  conglobate 
glands. 

In  a catarrhal  fever  a decofilion  of  fafla- 
fras  wood  is  convenient,  with  liquorice 
roots  and  raifins,  on  account  of  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours.  Alfo  the  ex- 
prelfed  juice  of  turnips,  with  a little  fu- 
gar;  volatiles  and  fudorifics,  a folution 
of  gum  ammoniac  ; and  for  the  further 
treatment  of  this  diforder,  fee  the  article 
Catarrh. 

Colliquatrve  Fever  is  that  in  which  the 
body  is  much  emaciated  and  confumed 
in  a fhort  fpace  of  time,  the  folid  parts, 
and  the  fat  itfelf  wafted,  fometimes  by 
I a diar- 
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a diarrhoea,  fometimes  by  fweat,  by  urine, 
or  by  feverifh  heats  alone,  without  any 
fenfible  dil'charge.  A colliquative  fever 
is  obferved  to  accompany  a cancer  of 
the  breaft,  with  a diarrhoea.  See  the 
articles  Diarr-hoea,  Diabetes,  Can- 
cer, &c. 

For  this  difeafe,  emulfions  of  almonds, 
and  of  the  four  cold  feeds,  as  alfo  afs’s, 
goat’s,  or  woman’s  milk,  are  proper  ; 
or  cow’s  milk  with  the  juice  of  water- 
creffes ; chicken  broth,  broth  made  of 
river  crabs,  or  wood  fnails  bruifed. 

Continual  Fevek,  the  fame  with  fynochus. 
See  the  article  Synochus. 

Diary  Fever,  the  fame  with  ephemera. 
See  the  article  Ephemera. 

£pulemic 'Eevsh.  See-F.PiDEMic. 

Eruptiw  Fever.  See  the  articles  Mili- 
ary Fever,  Erysipelas,  &c. 

Gaol,  camp,  or  hofpital  Fever.  See  the 
article  Hospital  Fever. 

HeSiic  Fever,  See  Hectic  Fever. 

Hypochondriac  Fever,  or  Passion.  See 
Hypochondriac  passion. 

Inflammatory  Fever.  See  the  article  In- 
flammatory. 

Intermitting  Fi-Vi-VL.  See  Intermitting, 
Quotidian,  Tertian,  &c. 

Malignant  See  the  articles  Ma- 

lignant, Petechiie,  Hospital 
Fever,  and  Miliary  ’Fever. 

MefentericF^vBK,  See  Mesenteric. 

M/rary  Fever.  See  Miliary. 

Milk  Fever.  See  the  article  Milk. 

AferR/vKi  Fever,  at  firft,  affedls  the  patient 
with  a flight,  tranfient  chilnels,  feVeral 
times  in  a day  ; alfo  v^ith  uncertain  flulhes 
of  heat,  a liltlefnefs,  laffitude,  and  wea- 
rinefs. 

The  patient  has  a drinefs  of  the  lips 
and  tongue,  without  any  confiderable 
thirft:  they  have  frequent  nau’leas,  with 
reaching  to  vomit,  but  little  brought  up : ' 
the  breathing  is  difficult  by  intervals,  and 
efpecially  towards  night : there  is  an  ex- 
acerbation of  the  fymptoms,  with  a low, 

. quick,  and  unufual  pulle;  the  urine  is 
pale,  and  made  often,  and  fuddenjy  ; a 
torpor  or  obtufe  pain,  and  coldnefs  often 
affeft  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  or  a 
heavy  pain  is  felt  along  the  coronary  fu- 
ture. The  pulfe  is  very  reiparkahle  in 
this  difeafe,  for  it  is  generally  low,  quick 
and  unequal. 

Gilchrift  makes  this  ftate  previous  to  the 
fever,  and  fays,  that  for  a fortnight,  or 
three  weeks,  before  they  are  laid  down, 
they  ffiall  be  low-fpirited,  inappetent, 
loaded,  lleep  ill,  figh  frequently,  groan 
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involuntarily,  and  feel  unexpreffible  dii*- 
order,  accompanied  with  fear,  concern, 
and  dejeflion,  and  perhaps  flight  alie- 
nations  of  mind.  The  fame  author  fays, 
that  this  diforder  is  frequently  occafioned 
by  people  expoling  themfelves  indiferet- 
ly  to  the  fun,  or  by  being  fatigued  in  it  j 
by  eating  largely  of  fruit,  or  drinking 
bad  wine  ; or  by  being  long  under  a 
coiH'fe  of  anxiety,  care,  fear,  difeourage- 
ment,  and  other  enervating  palllons,  to- 
gether with  irregularities  of  diet,  Sfr,  It 
commonly  attacks  people  of  weak  nerves, 
and  a lax  habit  of  body,  and  is  occalion- 
ed  by  an  acrimony  that  gives  an  univer. 
fal  ftimulus. 

The  cure  is  to  be  performed  with  gentle 
volatile  medicines  of  the  cordial  and  dia- 
phoretic kind,  in  order  to  promote  per- 
fpiration,  by  the  application  of  blifters, 
and  by  a proper  regimen  and  method  of 
diet.  In  the  beginning  a gentle  emetic 
may  be  given,  or  a fraall  dole  of  rhubarb; 
when  it  has  continued  long,  bleeding 
and  fweating  is  very  prejudicial.  In  giv- 
ing the  diaphoretic,  we  fliould  always 
have  regard  to  the  urine,  for  if  that  from 
being  pale,  gradually  heightens  to  an 
amber  colour,  we  are  right  in  our  dofe, 
efpecially  if,  in  bed,  a gentle  dew  or 
moifture  comes  on,  without  a relllefnefs, 
A little  chicken  broth  is  of  fervice,  both  as 
food  and  phyfic,  efpecially  towards  the 
decline  of  the  diforder.  Alfo,  thin  jel- 
lies of  hartlhorn,  fago,  panado,  adding 
a little  wine  to  them  ; at  this  time  alfo,  if 
the  fweats  are  copious  and  weakening, 
it  is  proper  to  give  fmall  dofes  of  the 
tindlure  of  the  bark,  with  faffron  and 
fnake-root,  interpofing  now  and  then  a 
dofe  of  rhubarb,  to  carry  off  the  putrid 
colluvies. 

Peripneumonic  Fever.  See  the  article  Pe- 
ripneumony. 

PeflilentialF'e.vs.^.  See  Plague. 
Petechial  Fever.'  See  the  articles  PETE- 
CHiiE  and  Malignant. 

Pituitous  Fever,  the  fame  with  catarrhal 
fupra. 

Scarlet  Fever.  See  Scarlet. 

Scorbutic  Fever.  See  Scurvy. 

Slo^-o  Fever,  much  refembles  the  heSic 
fever,  but  has  milder  fvmptoms,  and  a 
gentler  heat  than  the  hedlic.  See  the 
article  Hectic. 

This  fever  is  attended  with  profufe 
fweats  alter  fleeping ; after  which,  and 
before  noon,  the  pulfe  is  natural,  as  in 
the  heftic ; but  there  is  not  fuch  a want  of 
appetite,  nor  exceffive  weafcnefs,  nor  dry- 

pefs 
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nefs  of  the  fkin,  nor  fuch  dark  coloured 
urine,  nor  fuch  danger,  as  in  the  heflic. 
Xhecaufeof  a flow  fever  lies  moftiy  in 
the  fluids.  It  arifes  from  obftinate  in- 
termittent, or  continual  fevers ; from 
the  fmall-pox  and  rneafles;  from  pro- 
fufe  hsemorrhages  ; from  long  diarrhmas, 
dyfenteries  ; from  an  exceflive  falivation, 
gonorrhoea,  or  fluor  albus  ; from  care, 
watching,  intenfe  ftudy,  hard,  continual 
labour,  inordinate  coition,  or  the  abufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors.  In  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  refpejt  muft  always  be  had  to 
thecaufe.  If  it  proceeds  from  crudities, 
itis.known  by  a languid  feeblenefs,  in- 
ternal heat,  propenfity  to  fweat,  efpecially 
in  the  balls  of  the  bands,  and  foies  of 
the  feet;  in  which  cafe  tli.e  ftoniach  and 
parts  adjacent  muft  be  cleanfed  from  the 
fordes  by  a gentle  vomk  of  ipecacuanha. 
After  the  alimentary  canal  is  cleanfed, 
you  muft  proceed  to  analeptics  and  fto- 
machics. 

If  the  diforder  is  in  the  hypochondria, 
when  the  patient  is  plethoric,  cacochy- 
niical,  cacheftical,  or  fcorbutical,  or  the 
menfes  or  hemorrhoidal  evacviations  are 
flopped,  and  occafion  this  diforder ; or, 
if  it  proceeds  from  voracioufnefs,  or  bad 
diet,  or  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
tlien  endeavours  muft  be  made  to  free 
the  liver,  fpleen,  and  mefentery,  and 
its  veflels  and  glands  from  obftruclions  : 
for  this  purpofe  mineral  waters  are  pro- 
per; as  are  alfo  the  thermae,  or  hot  bath 
waters.  Where  thefe  cannot  be  had  a de- 
cofiion  of  thin  veal  broth,  with  the  roots 
of  fuccory,  fennel,  afparagus,  dog-grafs, 
and  viper’s  grafs,  are  proper  ; drinking 
a quart  a day  for  fome  weeks;  and  be- 
fore it  fome  preparations  of  fteel,  as  the 
tinSure  of  fteel,  or  of  martial  flowers. 
If  from  an  erofion  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  all  ftiarp,  fait,  and  ttimulating 
things  are  as  bad  as  poifon.  In  this  cafe 
a decoflion  of  faffafras,  and  the  bark  of 
eleutherius  in  milk,  as  alfo  chamomile 
flowers,  and  the  tops  of  yarrow,  drank 
about  a quart  a day,  are  of  great  ufe: 
as  are  alfo  the  root  of  raarlh  mallows,  or 
rice  boiled  in  milk ; or  gum  dragant, 
difl'olved  in  water.  , 

If  from  the  lofs  of  neceffary  fluids,  and 
want  of  ftrength,  then  it  may  be  termed 
a colliquative  fever,  and  muft  be  treated 
hs  already  direfiled  in  the  treatment  of 
that  fever,  above. 

If  it  proceeds  from  the  abufe  of  fpiritu- 
ous liquors,  all  Heating  liquors  Ihould 
be  avoided,  as  alfo  analeptics  and  Ito- 
VoL. II,  ' 


machics.  Gruel  will  be  proper.  Wills 
fuccory  root,  red  poppy  flowers,  afld 
fome  ftibiated  nitre, 

■-  If  this  fever  proceeds  from  a fupprefliosi 
of  the  menfes,  it  requires  immediate 
bleeding  in  the  foot,  and  refoivent  de- 
coftions  of  fuccory-roots,  leaves  of  fovv- 
thiftles,  dailies,  and  elder-flowers,  for- 
bearing all  ftrong  emmenagogues. 

If  from  a marafmus  fenilis;  and  that  the 
patient  has  been  addifted  to  a fedentarp 
inaftive  life,  his  appetite  remaining  goodj 
and  has  omitted  accuftomary  bleeding,  or 
the  fpontaneous  evacuations  of  blood  ar2 
ceafed,  bleeding  is  indicated,  and  whole- 
fome  diluters  muft  be  freely  drank,  ab- 
fiaining  from  food  of  too  plentiful  nou- 
rifliment,-  and  ufing  convenient  exercife  ; 
but  if  the  diforder  proceeds  from  a plenty 
of  impure  fait  I'erum,  not  fecreted  througll 
the  flein,  or  otherwife,  the  fordes  muft  be 
carried  off  by  gentle  laxatives  of  manna, 
rhubarb  and  raifins,  and  the  rofeid  juices 
muft  be  renewed  by  jellies  and  affes  milk. 

Sjnochiis  Fever,  See  Synochus. 

Yellow  Fever,  See  the  article  Bilious 
Fever. 

Fevers  of  children  are  all  owing  to  acidity, 
the  primary  caufe  of  all  the  diforders 
that  affefli:  them  ; and  the  whole  cure  de- 
pends upon  vanquilhing  that  enemp. 

This  is  to  be  done  tvvo  ways  ; the  firff 
is  to  prepare  the  acidity,  and  render  it 
fit  for  expulfion ; and  then  to  purge  it 
away  by  fuitable  evacuants.  To  pre- 
pare the  acid  does  not  require  fudorifics, 
but  abforbents  ; and  though  thefe  are  nu- 
merous, the  powder  of  crab’s  claws  is 
the  chief.  Purging  to  fome  may  fecnl 
dangerous,  but  Sydenham  has  fliewn  us, 
that  it  is  I'afe  and  faiutary  in  the  fevers  of 
adults,  infomuch  that  he  depends  entirely 
Upon  it  for  the  cure  of  the  epidemic 
winter-fever  ; and  it  has  been-  found  of 
excellent  ufe  in  the  fevers  of  children. 
They  recommend  in  this  cafe  a pearl 
julep,  made  by  adding  a drain  of  pre- 
pared pearls  to  two  ounces  of  the  Ample 
waters,  and  two  drams  of  the  com- 
pound ; the  dofe  is  three  fpoonfulss 
When  there  is  any  Unufual  fymptoms 
arifing  from  putrid  humours,  they  pre- 
feribe  about  fix  grains  of  sethiops  mi- 
neral the  right  before  the  purge,  in  a 
frriall  fpbonful  of  any  agreeable  fyrup. 
Alter  the  purge,  the  teftaceous  powders 
are  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  in 
twenty-four  hours  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  then  the  purge  is  to  be  re- 
peated. 

7 S PjEVER. 
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FEVERFEW,  the  englifli  name  of  a plant, 
called  by  botanifts  matricaiia.  See  the 
article  Matricaria. 

Bfl/?ari/-FEV£RFE\v.  See  Parthenium. 

FEVBRSHAM,  a port-town  of  Kent,  and 
one  of  the  cinqueports.  See  the’  article 
ClNQUEPORT. 

It  Hands  leven  miles  weft  of  Canterbury. 

FEUILLANS,  an  order  of  bare-footed 
inonk.s,  who  obierve  the  fame  rules  with 
the  hernardines.  See  BernARDInes.. 

FEUILLE  DE  sciE,  among  the  french  he- 
ralds, imports  that  an  ordinary,  as  a 
feffe  or  a pale,  is  indented  only  on  one 
fide;  fo  called  on  account  of  its  refem- 
blance  to  a faw-blade,  as.  the  words  fig- 
nify. 

FEVILLEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
inonoecia  lyngenefia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  divided 
into  five  fegments  at  the  limb,  and  rotat- 
ed ! the  fruit  is  a very  long  flefliy  berry, 
with  a hard  rind,  and  containing  com- 
preffed  orbicular  feeds.  It  is  called  by 
Plumier,  fihand'sroba, 

FEURS,  a town  of  France,  lituatedon  the 
river  Loyre,  twenty-feven  miles  weft  of 
Lyons.  ; 

FEWEL,  or  Fuel.  See  the  articie  Fuel. 

FEZ,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  in  Africa  : weft  longitude  6°, 
north  latitude  33°  30'. 

It  is  a large  and  populous  city,  and  the 
ufual  refidence  of  the  emperor.  See  the 
article  Morocco. 

FIASCONE,  a city  and  biHiop’s  fee  of 
. Italy,  about  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Or- 
vietto. 

FIAT,  in  law,  a fhort  order  or  yvarrant 
figned  by  a judge,  for  making  out  and 
allowing  certain  proceffes. 

Fiat  justitia,  is  where  the  king,  on  a 
petition  to  him  for  his  warrant  to  bring  a 
writ  of  error  in  parliament,  writes  on  the 
top  of  \ ffiat  jufiiia,  let  juftice  be  done  ; 
upon  which  the  writ  of  error  is  made 
out. 

FIBER,  the  beaver,  in  zoology,  is  made, 
by  Linnreus,  a fpecies  of  cattor.  See 
the  article  Castor. 

FIBRARIZE,  a clafs  of  foffils,  naturally 
and  effentially  fimple,  not  inflammable 
nor  foluble  in  water,  and  compofed  of  pa- 
rallel fibres,  fome  fliorter,  others  longer; 
. their  external  appearance  being  bright, 
and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent ; add  to 
this,  that  they  never  give  fire  with  fteel, 
nor  ferment  with,  or  are  foluble  in  acid 
jnenftrua. 

To  this  clafs  belong  the  afbeftus,  amian- 
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thus,  tricherlas,  and  lachiiides,  Seethe 
articles  Asbestus,  Amianthus,  fs’c, 

FIBRE,  in  anatomy,  a perfeftly  funple  bo- 
dy, or  at  leaft  as  fimple  as  any  thing  ia 
the  human  ftrufiure  ; being  fine  andllen- 
der  like  a thread,  and  ferving  to  form 
other  parts.  Hence  Come  fibres  are  hard, 
as  the  bony  ones  ; and  others  foft,  as 
thofe  deftined  for  the  formation  of  all  the 
other  parts. 

The  fibres  are  divided  alfo,  according  to 
their  lituation,  into  fuch  as  are  ftraight, 
oblique,  tranfverl'e,  annual,  and  fpiral ; 
being  found  arranged  in  all  thefe  di- 
reftions,  in  different  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, for  an  account  of  which  lee  Bone, 
Muscle,  Nerve,  Artery,  Vein,  Sfii. 

Fibre  is  alfo  ul'ed  to  denote  the  ilender  fila- 
ments  which  compofe  other  bodies,  whe- 
ther animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ; but 
more  efpecially,  the  capillary  roots  of 
plants.  See  Plant,  Wood,  fsfc. 

FIBRILLA,  a term  foinetimes  ul'ed  for  a 
very  minute  or  Ilender  fibre. 

FIBROSE,  fomething  confitting  of  fibres, 
as  the  roots  of  plants.  See  Root. 

FIBULA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and 
fmaller  bone  of  the  leg,  called  alfo  perone. 
It  is  nearly  of  a triangular  figure,  and 
ftands  parallel  to,  but  diftant  from  die 
tibia,  or  inner  bone  of  the  leg.  Its  upper 
extremity  does  not  reach  to  the  os  feinoris, 
but  is  only  joined  to  the  external  fide  of 
(he  tibia  ; and  its  lower  extremity,  called 
malleolus  externus,  concurs  in  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  tarfus,  which  its  emi- 
nence  ferves  to  ftrengthen,  by  rendering 
a luxation  lefs  eafy.  It  has  no  particular 
motion  of  its  own,  but  wholly  follows 
that  of  the  tibia. 

FraSures  of  the  Fibula.  See  the  article 
Fracture. 

Luxation  of  the  Fibula.  Sometimes  the 
fibula  is  feparated  by  external  violence 
from  the  thigh-bone,  and  is  then  diftorted 
either  upwards  or  downwards ; this  ge- 
nerally happens,  when  the  foot  has  been 
luxated  outwards.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, the  bone  is  to  be  firft  reftored  to  its 
natural  place,  and  then  properly  bound 
up,  and  left  to  the  afliftance  of  nature 
and  reft,  till  it  be  grown  firm  again  to 
the  tibia  and  leg.  Heifter  direfls,  that 
the  patient,  in  this  and  the  like  cafes,  hs 
always  ftridlly  cautioned  not  to  ufe  or 
bear  any  ftrefs  upon  the  difordered  leg 
too  foon  j the'  confequence  of  which  may 
be  worfe  than  the  firft  misfortune.  For 
the  reft  of  the  treatment,  fee  the  article 
■Luxation, 

FIBU- 
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plBULiEUS,  a mufcle  of  the  leg,  more  ' 
ufually  called  peronseiis.  SeePERONiEus. 

PICARIA,  in  bDtany,  the  name  by  which 
Dilleniiis  calls  a fpecies  of  ranunculus, 
called  by  Boerhaave  chelidonium  minus; 
See  the  article  Ranunculus. 

FICEDULA,  in  ornithology,  a name  given 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  motacilla,  particular- 
ly the  brown  kind,  with  a fpotted  breaft, 
and  white  belly.  See  Motacilla. 

FIfflE',  or  Fitche'e,  in  heraldry.  ■ See 
the  article  Fitche'e. 

FICOlDES,  a name  given  to  feveral  diftinft 
plants,  as  the  mefembryanthemum,  mufa, 
and  oniintia.  See  the  article  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  '&c. 

fiction.  See  the  article  Fable. 

FICUS,  tne  FIG-TREE,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  pro- 
ducing male  and  female  flowers  feparate, 
neither  of  which  have  any  flower-leaves  : 
the  ftamina  are  th*e  fetaceous  filaments, 
of  the  length  of  the  cup  ; and  the  fruit 
is  large,  flelhy,  and  of  a turbinated  fi- 
gure ; being  properly  nothing  but  the 
common  calyx  or  cup  of  the  fruflification. 
See  the  article  Fig. 

' FIDA,  a town  on  the  llave-coaft  of  Gui- 
nea: eaftlong.  3°,  and  north  lat.  6°.- 

FIDD,  in  the  fea -language,  an  iron,  or 
wooden  pin,  to  fplice  and  faften  ropes 
together.  It  is  made  taper-wife,  and 
Iliarp  at  one  end.  The  pin  in  the  heel  of 
the  top-maft,  which  bears  upon  the  chefle- 
trees,  is  likewife  called  a -fidd. 

Fidd  hammer,  one  whole  handle  is  a fidd, 
or  made  taper-wife, 

FIDDLE,  or  Violin.  See  Violin. 

FIDE  jussoR,  among  civilians,  the  fame 
with  a furety.  See  the  article  Surety, 

FIDEI  COMMISSUM,  in  roman  antiquity, 
an  eftate  left  in  trull  with  one  perfon,  for 
the  ufe  of  another.  See  Trustee. 

FIDICINALES,  mufcles  of  the  fingers, 
othervvife  called  lumbricales.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lumbrical. 

FIEF,  or  Fee.  'See  the  article  Fee. 

FIELD,  campus,  in  agriculture,  a piece  of 
ground  inclofed,  whsther  for  tillage  or 
pafttire. 

The  fquare  contents,  or  fuperficies,  of  a 
field  maybe  eafily  found,  by  the  rules  of 
furveying.  See  Surveying. 

Field,  in  antiquity,  the  fame  with  campus. 
See  the  article  Campus. 

Field,  in  heraldry,  is  the  whole  furface 
of  the  fliield,  or  the  continent,  fo  called 
becaufe  it.containeth  thol’e  atchievements 
antiently  acquired  in  the  field'  of  battle. 
It  is  the  ground  oa  which  the  colours, 


bearings,  metals,  furs,  charges,  &V,  are 
reprefehted.  Among  the  modern  heralds, 
field  is  lefs  frequently  ufed  in  blazoning 
than  (liielJ  or  elcutdieon.  See  the  article 
Shield,  Sfc. 

Field,  in  a military  fenfe,  denotes  the 
place  where  a b-rttle  was  fought. 

Clofe  Field  was  antiently  a place  railed  is 
with  a barrier,  for  the  performance  of 
jults  and  tournaments. 

Field,  among  painters,  is  more  ufually 
called  ground.  See  the  article  Ground. 

Field-book,  in  furveying,  that  wherein 
the  angles,  ftations,  dillances,  &c.  are 
fet  down.  See  Surveying. 

Field-colours,  in  war,  are  fmall  flags 
of  about  a loot  and  a half  fquare,  which 
are  carried  along  with  the.quarter-mafter 
general,  for  marking  out  the  ground  for 
the  fquadrons  and  hafta(ions. 

Field-fare, -jn  orniihology,  the  englifis 
name  of  the  variegated  turdus,  with  a 
hoary  head.  ‘ See  the  article  Turdus. 

It  is  larger  than  the  common  black-bird, 
and  with  us  is  a bird  of  paflage,  coming 
over  in  great'  numbers  in  winter.  See 
plate  XCVII.  fig.  4. 

Field-fort,  in  fortification,  S'eeFORT. 

Field-oFficers,  in  the  art  of  war.  Sts 
the  article  Officer. 

Field-pieces,  fmall  cannons,  from  three 
to  twelve  pounders,  carried  along  with  an 
array  in  the  field.  See  Cannon. 

Field-staff,  a weapon  carried  by  the 
gunners,  about  the  length  cf  a haiber:, 
with  a fpear  at  the  end  ; having  on  each 
fide,  ears  ferewed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a 
match -lock,  where  the  gunners  ferew  in 
lighted  matches,  when  they  "are  upon 
command;  and  then  the  field-ftaffs  are 
faid  to  be  armed. 

Field-works,  in  fortification,  are  thofe 
thro'wn  up  by  an  army  in  befieging  a 
fortrefs,  or  by  the  befieged  to  defend  the 
place.  Such  are  the  fortifications  of 
camps,  highways,  £fc. 

-E^rra  Fields.  SeeELY'siUM. 

FIERENZUOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  ten 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Placentia. 

FIERI  FACIAS,  inlaw,  a writ  that  lies 
where  a perfon  has  recovered  judgment 
for  debt  or  damages  in  the  king’s-courts 
againft  one,  by  which  the  fiieriff  is  com- 
manded to  levy  the  debt  and  damages 
on  the  defendant’s  goods  and  clfUteF. 
This  writ  mult  be  fued  out  within  a 
year  and  a day  after  the  judgment  ob- 
tained, and  where  two  fieri  facias’s  a- 
gainft  one  perfon  are  delivered  to  the 
fiieriff  the  faras  day,  he  ought  to  exe- 
783  - cute 
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cute  that  firft  which  was  firft,  delivered  j 
but  if  he  executes  the  lad  firft,  the  exe- 
cution will  be  good,  though  the  other 
party  in  fuch  cafe  may  have  an  aflion 
againfl:  him. 

pIFE,  in  mufic,  is  a fort  of  wind  inflru- 
ment,  being  a fmall  pipe. 

Fife,  in  geography,  a county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  on  the 
north  ; by  the  German  fea  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  Menteeth  and  Sterling  on  the 
weft. 

Fife-rails,  in  a fliip,  are  thofe  that  are 
placed  on  banifters,  on  each  fide  of  the 
top  of  the  poop,  and  fo  along  with  hances 
or  falls. 

They  reach  down  to  the  quarter-decks, 
and  to  the. flair  of  the  gang-way. 

FIFTEENTH,  an  antient  tribute  or  tax 
laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  Sfc.  through 
all  England,  and  fo  termed  becaufe  it 
amounted  to  a fifteenth  part  of  wfiat 
each  city  or  town  had  been  valued  at  ; 
pr  it  was  a fifteenth  of  every  man’s  per- 
fonal  eftate  according  to  a reafonable  va- 
luation. In  Doomfday  book,  there  are 
certain  rates  mentioned  for  levying  ihis 
tribute  yearly  ; but  iince,  any  fuch  tax 
cannot  be  levied  but  by  parliament. 

FIFTH,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  harmonical 
intervals  or  concords.  See  the  article 
Interval, 

The  filth  is  the  fecond  in  order  of  the 
concords,  the  ratio  of  the  chord  that  af- 
fords it  is  3 : 2.  See  the  articles  Chord 
and  Concord. 

It  is  called  a fifth,  as  containing  five  terms 
prifounds  between  its  extremes,  and  four 
degrees,  fa  that  -in  the  natural  fcale  of 
mufic,  it  comes  in  the  fifth  place  or  or- 
der Iroin  the  fundamental.  The  anti- 
ents  called  this  fifth  di.ipente.  The  im- 
pel feH  and  defeiSive  filth  called  by  the 
antients.  femi-diapente  is  lefs  than  the 
fifth  hy  a leffer  lemitone.  See  the  articles 
Diapente,  Semitone, 

piG,  the  fruit  of  the  ficus,, or  fig-tpee.  See 
the  article  Ficus. 

Figs,  as  well  frelh  as  when  dry,  are 
very  wholefome  food  ; they  are  nutritive 
and  emollient:  they  are  good  alfo  in  the 
difordgrs  of  the  breaft  and  lungs ; but 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a too  free  ufe 
pf  them  has  fometimes  brought  on  ob- 
ftrufiiqns  of  the  vifcera,  which  are  Very 
fotpmon  complaints  alfo  where  they  are 
eaten  as  food,  as  they  are  with  bre-ad  by 
pile  poor  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
L-eyapt,  Tfi^y  ai'p  frequently  made 


ingredients  In  our  pefloral  decoftiong 
and  are  by  fome  greatly  recommended 
againft  nephritic  complaints.  They  are 
much  ufed  externally  by  way  of  cata- 
plafm,  either  roafted  or  boiled  in  milk 
for  the  ripening  of  tumours,  and  for 
eafing  the  pain  of  the  piles.  Figs  fliould 
be  chofen  large,  of  a pale  brownilh 
colour,  foft-  and  mellow,  heavy,  and 
when  broken,  with  the  pulpy  fubftance 
yellowifli  and  fwect,  and  of  afoftgluti- 
nous  texture, 

Figs  the  hundred  weight  pay  on  impor- 
tation 9s.  6_5.^d.  the  drawback  on  ex- 
portation is  8s.  9d.  at  the  rale  of  61.  the 
hundred  weight. 

Fig,  in  farriery,  a fort  of  wart  on  the 
fulfil,  and  fometimes  all  over  the  body 
of  a horfe.  The  figs  that  appear  on  the 
frulh  or  foie  make  an  evacuation  of  ma- 
lignant ftinking  humours  that  are  very 
hard  to  cure. 

Fig-shell,  a fpecies  of  dolium.  See  the 
article  Dohum. 

Figwort,  a plant  called  by  the  botanifts 
fcrophularia.  See  Scrophularia. 

IndianFia.  5 Opuntia. 

Ii^ernalVlG.  tARGEMONE.' 

Marygold 'Big , See  Mesemeryanthe- 

MUM. 

Pharaoh'^  Fig.  See  tfie  article  Musa, 

FIGHT,  oriy^a-FiGHT.  See  Battle. 

Running-'BiG'AT , that  in  which  the  enemy 
are  continually  chafed. 

Fights,  in  a fiiip,  are  the  wafte  clothes 
hung  round  about  a fiiip  in  a fight,  to 
keep  the  men  froin  being  feen  by  the 
enemy. 

Clofi  Fights,  the  bulk-heads,  fore  and 
aft  the  fiiip,  put  up  lor  the  men  to  Hand 
fecure  behind  in  cafe  of  boarding,  and 
fire  upon  the  enemy. 

FIGHTWITE,  a fine  er  mulft  for  fight- 
ing  or  creating  a quarrel. 

FIGTJERRE,  a town  of  Catalonia  in 
Spain,  ten  miles  weft  of  Rofes. 

FIGURAL,  Figurate,  or  Figura- 
tive, a term  applied  to  whatever  is  ex- 
prelfed  by  obfcure  refemblances.  The 
word  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  types  and 
myfteries  of  the  mofaic  law  ; as  alfo  to 
any  expreflion  which  is  not  taken  in  its 
primary  and  literal  fenfe. 

Figural,  or^FiouRATE  NUMBERS,  are 
fuch  as  do  or  may  reprefent  fome  geo- 
metrical figure  in  relation  to  which 
they  are  always  confidered,  as  triangular 
numbers,  pentagonal  numbers,  pyra- 
midal numbers,  (Sc. 

FIGURATIVE,  ?niong  gramtqarians^  is 
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the  ftnie  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
chataaeriftic.  See  Characteristic. 

Figurative  counterpoint,  in  mufic, 
is  that  wherein  there  is  a mixture  of 
difcords  along' with  the  concords.  See  the 
article  Counterpoint.  ■ 

The  French  call, it  fuppofition,  becaufe 
the  tranfienf  difcords  fuppofe  a concord 
immediately  following.  See  the  article 
Supposition. 

Figurative  descant,  in  mulic.  See 
the  article  Descant. 

FIGURE,  in  phyfics,  expreffes  the  furface 
or  terminating  extremities  of  any  body  ; 
and  confidered  as  a property  of  body  af- 
feiSing  our  fenfes,  is  defined  a quality 
which  may  be  perceived  by  two  of  the 
outward  fenfes.  Thus  a table  is  known 
to  be  fquare  by  the  fight,  and  by  the 
touch.  Thefchoolmen  therefore  difpute 
whether  or  no  the  quality  of  figure  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  form.  Boethius 
affirms,  that  figure  ought  to  be  predi- 
cated of  inanimate  bodies,  and  form  of 
animate  : others  again  extend  form  to  all 
natural  bodies,  and  figure  to  all  artificial 
ones  : in  the  opinion  of  others,  form  and 
figure  are  applied  to  all  forts  of  bodies, 
but  not  in  all  relations.  If  only  the 
bare  circumference  or  circumfcription  be 
confidered,  they  call  it  figure  ; but  if 
the  circumference  be  confidei'ed  as  endued 
with  colour,  then  they  call  it  form.  See 
the  article  Form. 

Figures,  in  arithmetic,  are  certain  cha- 
raflers  whereby  we  denote  any  number 
which  may  be  exprefied  by  any  Gora- 
bination  of  the  nine  digits,  &c.  See  the 
article  Digit. 

Figure,  in  architeJlufe,  and  fculpture  fig- 
nifies  the  reprcfentation  of  things  made  in 
fblid  matter,  as  ftatues,  &c.  Daviler  ob- 
ferves,  that  thofe  reprefentations  of  human 
bodies  fitting,  as  popes,  or  kneeling,  as 

. on  monuments,  or  lying  as  river-gods, 
are  more  properly  called  figures  than 
ftatues. 

Figure,  in  aftrology,  a defcription  of  the 
difpofition  of  ihe  heavens  at  a certain 
hour,  in  which  the  places  of  the  planets 
and  ftars  are  marked  in  a figure  of  twelve 
triangles,  called  houfes.  See  House. 

Figure,  in  conic  fefilions,  according  to 
Apollonius,  is  the  refilangle  made  under 
the  latus  reflurn  and  tranfverfum  in  the 
hyperbola  and  ellipfis. 

Figure  of  the  diameter;  the  refilangle 
under  any  diameter,  and  its  proper 
arameter  is,  in  the  ellipfis  and  hyper- 
ola,  called  the  figure  of  that  diameter. 

* o 


Figure,  among  divines,  is  ufed  for  the 
rayfteries  reprefented  under  certain  types. 
See  the  article  Type. 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  feveral 
Heps  which  the  dancer  makes  in  order’ 
and  cadence,  confidered  as  they  mark  cer- 
tain figures  on  the  floor. 

Figure,  in  fortification,  the  plan  of  any 
fortified  place,  or  the  interior  polygon, 
which,  when  the  fides  and  angles  are 
equal,  is  called  a regular,  and  when  un- 
equal, an  irregular  figure. 

Figure,  in  geometry,  the  fuperficies  in- 
cluded between  one  or  more  lines,  is 
denominated  either  refililinear,  curvi- 
linear, or  mixt,  according  as  the  ex- 
tremities are  bounded  by  right  lines, 
curve  lines,  or  both.  See  the  articles 
Rectilinear,  &c. 

EquilaieraL'PiGVK'e.,  See  Equilateral. 

Circumfcribed7iGVV.li.  See  Circumscri- 
bed. 

Infcribed 'Figv^z.  See  Inscribed. 

fi'aBt'/ar  Figure,  fife.  See  Similar,  &c. 

Figure,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a term 
applied  to  three  mechanical  curves,  call- 
ed the  figure  of  the  fecants,  figure  of  the 
fines,  figure  oT  the  tangents. 

Figure  of  ihe  fecants,  is  generated  thus. 
Let P plate XCVIII.  fig.  i.  n'  i.)  be 
a tangent  to  the  circle  QJo,  and  an  in- 
finite right  line  P O R revolve  about  the 
center  O,  cutting  the  circle  in  S,  and  the 
tangent  in  P:  then  if  upon  the  infinite  bafe, 
orabfcifl'al  line  AK  (ibid,  n”  j.)  be  ta-, 
ken  the  point  A,  and  afterwards,  the 
abfeifs  AB  be  taken  upon  the  fame  al- 
ways equal  to  the  circular  arch  Q^,  and 
the  correfpondent  ordinate  B C at  right 
angles  to  it,  be  equal  to  the  fecant  O P 
of  that  arch,  and  moyes  along  A K ; by 
this  motion  the  extremity  C of  that  or- 
dinate will  deferibe  the  curve  E D C cal- 
led the  figure  of  the  fecants. 

This  curve  conlifts  of  an  infinite  number 
of  filch  parts,  of  which  E D C is  one; 
having  an'  infinite  number  of  parallel 
afymptotes  F G,  H 1, 1.  K,  drawn  at  dif- 
tances  from  one  another,  each  equal  to 
half  the  circumference  of  the  circle  QJ  O, 
which  parts  alternately  fall  below  and 
above  the  abfciflTal  lineAK;  the  leaft 
ordinates  being  a d,  or  AD,  each  equal  to 
the  radius  Q_0  of  the  circle.  The  qua- 
drature of  the  fpace  ADCB  will  give 
the  meridional  parts  for  a given  latitude 
in  Mercator’s  chart.  See  the  article  Me- 
ridional'Parts. 

Figu  R E of  the  fines,  is  generated  much  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  figui-e  of  the 

fecants, 
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£«csnts,  -the  difference  being,  only  that 
here  every  ordinate  B C (ibid.  n°  3.) 
anfwerable  to  the  abfcifs  A’  B,  is  the 

• fine  of  the  correfpondent  arch  QS  of 
the  circle  (fee  the  former  figure)  inllead 
of  being  its  fecant,  as  O P.  This  curve 
confifts  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 
fuch  as  A C G,  alternately  rifing  above 
and  falling  below  the  abfciffal  line  A I, 
which  in  reality  make  but  one  continued 
infinite  ferpentine  line.  Any  fpace 
ABC  of  this  curve  is  fquarable.  See 
farther  in  Philof.  Tranf.  n°  337. 

Figure  of  the  tangents  is  generated  like 
the  figure  of  the  fecants,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  ordinate  BC  (ibid,  no  4.) 
is  here  equal  to  the  tangent  QP  of  the 
arch  QS,  to  which  the  abfcifs  AB  is  equal ; 
the  curve  confiding  of  an  infinite  number 
of  fuch  parts,  of  which  E AD  is  one,  and 
having  a like  number  of  parallel  afymp- 
totes  at  equal  dillances  from  each  other. 

Figure,  in  grammar,  a deviation  from 
the  natural  rules  of  etymology,  fyntax 
and  profody,  either  for  brevity,  elegance 
or  harmony. 

Figure  in  etymology,  or  figure  of  words, 
is  generally  called  metaplafmus.  See  the 
article  Metaplasmus. 

Figures  in  fyntax,  or  figures' of  fentences, 
are  reduced  to  four  kinds,  WK.  Ellipfis, 
pleonafmus,  enallage,  and  hyperbaton  ; 
and  the  figur.es  in  profody  are  thefe  fix, 
fynalaepha,  ecthlipfis,  fynaerefis,  diaerefis, 
fyftole  and  diaftole.  See  each  of  thefe 
under  its  proper'head, 

. Figure,  in  heraldry,  a bearing  in  a (liield 
reprefenting  a human  face,  as  a fun,  a 
wind,  an  angel,  &c. 

Figure,  in  logic,  denotes  a certain  order 
and  difpofition  of  the  middle  term  in 
any  fyllogifm. 

Figures  are  fourfold,  i.  When  the  mid- 
dle term  is  the  fubjefl:  of  the  major  pro- 
pofition,  and  the  predicate  of  the  minor, 
we  have  what  is  called  the  firft  figure. 
3,  When  the  middle  term  is  the  predi- 
cate of  both  the  premiffes,  the  fyllogifm 
is  faid  to  be  in  the  fecond  figure;  3.  If 
the  middle*  term  is  the  fubjefl  of  the 
two  premiffes,  the  fyllogifm  is  in  the 
third  figure  ; and  laftly,  by  making  it 
the  predicate  of  the  major,  and  fubjeft 
of  the  minor,  we  obtain  fyllogifms  in 
the  fourth  figure.  Each  of  thefe  figures 
has  a determinate  number  of  moods,  in- 
cluding all  the  poflible  ways  in  which 
propofitions  differing  in  'quantity  or 
quality  can  be  combined,  according  to 
any  difpofiiioi)  of  the  middle  term,  in 
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order  to  arrive  at  a juft  conclufion.  See 
the  article  Mood. 

Figure,  in  painting  and  defigning,  denotes 
the  lines  and  colours  which  form  the  re- 
prefentation  of  any  animal,  but  more 
particularly,  of  a human  perfona-oe. 
Thus  a painting  is  faid_to  be  full%f 
figures,  when  there  are  abundance  of 
reprefentations  of  men  j and  a landfcape 
is  faid  to  be  without  figures,  when  there 
is  nothing  but  trees,  plants,  moun- 
tains, &c. 

Figure,  in  rhetoric,  is  a manneroffpeak- 
ing  different  from  the  ordinary  and  plain 
way,  and  more  emphatical  ; exprefling 
a paflion,  or  containing  a beauty. 
Figures,  therefore,  are  highly  ferviceable 
to  clear  difficult  truths,  to  make  a ftyle 
pleafant  and  pathetical,  and  to  awaken 
and  fix  attention.  But  as,  in  order  to 
obtain  thefe  ends,  they  are  to  he  ufed 
with  prudence  and  caution,  the  follow, 
ing  direflionsought  tobe  oblerved,  i.  Let 
the  difeourfe  always  be  founded  on  na- 
ture, and  fenfe,  fupported  wiih  ftrong 
reafon  and  proof,  and  then  add  the  or- 
naments and'  heightenings  of  figures; 
for  a man  of  clear  underftanding  vdll 
defpife  the  flourifli  of  figures  without 
fenfe,  and  pomp  of  words  that  wants 
truth  and  fubftance  of  things.  2.  Be 
fparing  in,  the  iife  of  figures.  A paflion 
deferibed  in  a multitude  of  words,  and 
carried  on  to  a difproportionate  length, 
fails  of  the  end  propofed,  and  tires  in- 
ftead  of  pleafing.  3.  Figures  mull  not 
be  over  adorned,  nor  affecledly  iaboureci, 
and  ranged  into  new  and  fcrupulous 
periods  ; for  by  alfeftation  and  fliew 
of  art,  the  orator  betrays  and  expofes 
himfelf,  and  it  is  apparent,  that  he  is 
rather  ambitious  to  fet  off  his  p'arts  and 
wit,  than  to  exprefs  his  fincere  concern 
and  paflion. 

The  principal  and  moft  moving  figures 
are  exclamation,  doubting,  correftion, 
omiffion,  apoftrophe,  fufpenfion,  preven- 
tion, conceffion,  repetition,  periphrafis, 
exaggeration,  climax,  comparifon,  pro- 
fopopoeia,  tranfition,  fentence,  epipho- 
nema,  fife.  See  each  of  thefe  under  its 
proper  head.  • 

FIGURED,  in  general,  fomethlng  marked 
with  figures.  See  the  article  Figure. 
The  term  figured  is  chiefly  applied  to 
Huffs,  whereon  the  figures  of  flowers, 
and  the  like  are  either  wrought,  or 
llamped.  See  the  articles  Stuff,  W hav- 
ing, Velvet,  &c. 

Figured  stones,  in  natural  hiftory, 
• ■ thofe 
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tliofe  found  in  the  fliape  of  lliells,  or 
other  parts  of  animals.  See  Stone. 

filacer,  or  Filazer,  SeeFiLAZER. 

filament,  in  phyfiology  and  anatomy, 
denotes  much  the  fame  as  fibre.  See  the 
article  Fibre, 

Filaments,  among  bofanifts,  is  particu- 
larly ufed  for  the  ftamina.  See  Stamina. 

FILANDERS,  in  falconry,  a difeafe  in 
hawks,'  ©’r.  confifting  of  filaments,  or 
firings  of  blood,  coagulated  ; and  oc- 
cafioned  by  a violent  rupture  of  forae 
vein,  by  which  the  blood,  extravafating, 
hardens  into  thefe  figures,  and  incom- 
modes the  reins,  hipsj  &c. 

Filanders  are  alfo  worms  as  fmall  as 
thread,  and  about  an  inch  long,  that 
lie  wrapt  up  in  a thin  Ikin,  or  net,  near 
the  reins  of  an  hawk,  apart  from  either 
gut  or  gorge. 

This  malady  is  known  by  the  hawk’s 
poverty ; by  rufiling  her  tail  j by  her 
firaining  the  fill:,  or  perch,  with  her 
pounces  i and  laftly,  by  croaking  in  the 
night,  when  the  Slanders  prick  her. 
.The  difeafe  proceeds  from  bad  food, 
and  mull  be  remedied  in  time,  to  pre- 
vent its  fpreading  over  the  whole  body, 
and  deftroying  the  bird.  Thefe  mult 
not  be  killed  as  other  worms  are,  for 
fear  of  impofthumes  from  their  corrup- 
tion, being  incapable  of  paffing  away 
with  the  hawk’s  meat.  They  mull  only 
be  fttipified,  to  prevent  their  being  olfen- 
five  ; and  this  is  done  by  giving  the 
hawk  a clove  of  garlic,  after  which, 
fhe  will  feel  nothing  of  the  filanders  for 
forty  days.  It  will  be  prudent  in  the 
falconer  when  he  obferves  the  hawk  poor 
and  low,  to  give  her  a clove  of  garlic 
once  a month  by  way  of  prevention. 

FILAZER,  or  Filacer,  an  officer  of 
the  Common-Pleas,  fo  called  from  his 
filing  thole  writs  whereon  he  makes  out 
procefs. 

There  are  fourteen  of  thefe  officers,  who 
are  feveraliy  allotted  to  particular  di- 
viliohs  and  counties,  and  make  out 
all  writs  and  procefles  upon  original 
writs,  ilTuing  out  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  returnable  irt  that  court.  They, 
likewile  make  out  all  appearances  and 
fpecial  bails,  upon  any  procefs  iffiied  by 
them,  and  make'  the ' firft  fieri  facias 
on  fpecial  bails,  writs  of  habea.s  corpus, 
fupel'fedeas  upon  fpecial  nail;  allb  wilts 
ol  view  in  real  a'dions,  &c. 

FILBERT,  or  Filberd,  the  fruit  of 

Slip  coryius,  or  hazel,  See  Corylus. 


This  is  the  leaft  fort  of  fmall  nuts,  and 
more  nouriiliing  than  the  common  nuts  5 
but  it  is  hard  to  digeft.  They  are  how- 
ever worthy  of  being  propagated  in 
orchards  and  gardens  ; which  is  done 
by  fowing  them  in  February. 

In  order  to  preferve  them  good,  they 
ffiould  be  kept  in  fand,  in  a moift  cellar, 

■ where  the  vermin  cannot  come  at  them 
to  dellroy  them  : the  external  air  Ihould 
. not  be  kept  from  them,  for  this,  would 
occafion  their  turning  mouldy. 

'FILE,  among  mechanics,  a tool  ufed  in 
metal,  &c.  in  order  to  fmooth,  poliffi, 
or  cut. 

This  inftrument  is  of  iron,  or  forged 
fteel,  cut  in  little  furrows,  with  chiflels, 
and  a mallet,  this  and  that  way,  and  of 
this  or  that  depth,  according  to  the  grain 
or  touch  required.  After  cuttiiigthe  file, 
it  mull  be  tempered  with  a compofition 
of  chimney  foot,  very  hard  and  dry,  di- 
luted, and  wrought  up  with  urine,  vi- 
negar, and  fait ; the  whole  being  redu- 
ced to  the  confillence  of  muftard.  Tem- 
pering the  files  confifts-in  rubbing  them 
over  with  this  compofition,  and  cover- 
ing them  in  loam  ; after  which  they  are 
put  in  a charcoal  fire,  and  taken  out  by 
that  time  they  have  acquired  a cherry 
colour,  which  is  known  by  a fmall  rod 
of  the  fame  fteel  put  in  along  wi  h them. 
Being  taken  out  of  the  fire,  .ney  are 
thrown  into  cold  fpring  water,  and 
when  cold,  they  are  cleaned  with  char- 
coal and  a rag  ; and  being  clean  and 
dry,  are  kept  from  luft  by  laying  them 
up  in  wheat  bran.  Iron  files  require 
more  heating  than  fteel  ones.  Files  are 
of  different  forms,  ilzes,  cuts  and  de- 
grees of  finenefs,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent ufes  .and  occafions  f,r  which  they 
are  made.  Thofeic  common  ufe  are  the 
fquare,  flat,  three  fquare,  half  round, 
round,  thin  file,  &c,  each  of  which  may 
be  of  dilferent  fizes,  as  well  as  different 
cuts. 

The  rough  or  coarfe  toothed  files  are  to 
take  off  the  iinevennefs  of  the  woik 
which  the  hammer  made  in  the  forg- 
ing ; and  the  fine  toothed  files  are  to 
take  out  of  tlie  work  the  deep  cuts  or 
file-ltrokes  of  the  rough  files : the  files 
fiicceed  one  an'ither  in  this  order,  firft 
the  rubber,  then  the  balfard  tooihed  file, 
next  the  fine  toothed  file,  and  laftiy,  the 
i'mooib  file.  Tlui.«  tne  files  of  d'fferent 
cuts  lucceed  one  another,  till  the  work 
is  fo  fmooth,  as  it  can  be  filed.  After 

which. 
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which,  it  may  be  made  dill  fmoother,  by 
emery,  tripoli,  &c.  See  Polishing. 

In  ufing  all  forts  of  files,  the  rule  is  to 
lean  heavy  on  the  file  in'thrufting  it  for- 
ward, becaufe  the  teeth  'of  the  files  are 
made  to  cut  forward  ; but  in  drawing 
the  file  back  again  for  a fecond  llroke, 
it  is  to  be  lightly  lifted,  juft  above  the 
work,  by  reafon  it  does  not  cut  in  coming 
back. 

The  file  is  ufed  in  pharmacy  to  reduce 
hard  fubftances  to  fine  particles,  whofe 
confiftence  will  not  admit  of  powdering. 
Files,  thegros,  containing  twelve  dozen, 
pay  on  importation  ys.  and 

on  exportation  draw  back  6s.  gd.  More- 
over, for  every  iizife.  of  the  iron,  the 
duty  is  4s,  S — Jd-  and  on  exportation 
the  draw  back  is  4s.  Sr^^d- 

File,  or  Label,  in  heraldry.  SeeLABEL, 

Filb,  in  the  art  of  war,  a row  of  foldiers, 
Handing  one  behind  another,  which  is 
the  depth  of  the  battalion,  or  fquadron. 
The  files  of  a battalion  of  foot  are  ge- 
nerally three  deep ; as  are  fometimes 
thofe  of  a fquadron  of  hdrfe.  The  files 
mull  be  ftraight,  and  parallel  one  to 
another. 

To  double  the  Files,  is  to  put  two  files  into 
one,  which  make  the  depth  of  the  bat- 
talion double  of  what  it  was  in  number 
of  men. 

File  leaders,  are  the  foremoft  men  in 
each  file  ; the  bringers  up  are  the  laft 
men  of  each  file,  or  the  laft  rank  of  the 
battalion. 

To  File  off,  is  the  fame  as  to  defile,  or 
to  file  off  from  a large  front  to  march  in 
length.  See  the  article  Defile. 

FILICULA,  the  dwarf-fern.  Seethe 
article  FiLix. 

FILIGRANE,  or  Filigree  work,  any 
piece  of  gold  or  filver  work,  that  is  cu- 
rioufly  done,  with  grains  or  drops  on  the 
filaments  or  threads. 

FILING,  in  fmithery,  the  operation  of 
fafliioning  metalline  bodies  by  means  of 
a file.  See  the  article  File.  • 

FILIPENDULA,  dropwort,  a genus 
of  the  icofandria-pentagynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  cor.fifts  of 
five,  or  more,  oblong,  obtufe,  plane,  pa- 
tent petals,  inferted  into  the  calyx:  there 
is  no  pericarpium,  except  the  crufts  of 
the  feed  ; the  receptacle  is  globofe  : the 
feeds  are  oblong,  acuminated,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  a circular  manner. 

This  plant  is  a diuretic  : it  is  recom- 
mended againft  colics,  flatulencies,  and 


the  fluoralbus:  but  its  chief  ufe  confills 

in  flopping  too  great  a flow  of  the  lochia. 

FILIX,  in  botany,  an  order  of  the  crypto. 

gamia  clafs  of  plants,  comprehending  the 
fern,  horfe-tail,  adder’s  tongue,  maiden- 
hair, fpleenwort,  polypody,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Fern,  &c. 

FILLET,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  frs- 
num.  See  the  article  Frienum. 

Fillet,  or  Filet,  in  architefture,  a little 
fquare  member,  ornament,  or  moulding, 
ufed  in  divers  places,  and  upon  divers 
occafions,  but  generally  as  a crowning 
over  a greater  moulding.  ° 

Fillet,  in  heraldry,  a kind  of  orle  or  bor- 
dure,  containing  only  a , third  or  fourth 
part  of  the  breadth  of  the  common  bor- 
dure.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  withdrawn  in- 
wards, and  is  of  a different  colour  from 
the  field.  It  runs  quite  round,  near  the 
edge,  as  a lace  over ’a  cloak.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  an  ordinary  drawn  like  a bar,  from 
the  finifter  point  of  the  chief,  acrofs  the 
fliield,  in  manner  of  a fcarf ; though  it 
fometimes  is  alfo  feen  in  the  fituation  efa 
bend,  feffe,  orofs,  &c. 

According  to  Guillim,  the  fillet  is  a 
fourth  part  of  the  chief,  and  is  placed  ia' 
the  chief  point  of  the  efcutcheon. 

Fillet,  in  painting,  gilding,  &c.  is  a 
little  rule  or  reglet  of  leaf-gold,  drawn 
over  fome  mouldings,  or  on  the  edges 
of  frames,  pannels,  &c.  efpecially  when 
painted  white,  by  way  of  enrichment. 

FiLhET,  in  the  manege,  the  loins  of  an 
horfe,  which  begin  at  the  place  where  the 

, hinder  part  of  the  faddle  refts. 

FILLER-horse,  one  yoked  immediately 
to  a cart.  See  the  article  Cart. 

FILLY,  a term  among  horfe-dealers,  to 
denote  the  female  or  mare  colt.  See  the 
article  Foal. 

FILM,  a thin  Ikin  or  pellicle.  In  plants, 
it  is  ufed  for  that  thin,  woody  Ikin, 
vvhich  feparates  the  feeds  in  the  pods,  and 
keeps  them  apart. 

V^hite  Film  upo7i  the  eye  of  a horfe,  may  be 
removed  by  lifting  up  the  eye-lid,  after 
the  eye  has  been  waflied  with  wine,  and 
ftroaicing  it  gently,  with  one’s  thumb, 
with  wheat  flour;  alfo  common  fait,  or 
fait  of  lead,  beaten  fine,  and  put  into  the 
eye,  is  proper  to  confume  a film  : or  you 
may  wafh  the  horfe’s  eye  with  your  fpittle 
in  the  morning,  falling,  having  fiift  put 
a little  fait  into  your  mouth  ; but  there 
is  nothing  fo  effeflual  as  fal  armoniac, 
beaten  and  put  into  the  eye,  and  repeated 
every  day  till  the  film  is  gone, 

FILTER, 
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FILTER,  or  Filtre,  in  chemiftry,  a 
ftrainer  commonly  made  of  bibulous  or 
filtering  paper  in  the  form  of  a funnel, 
through  which  any  fluid  is  pafled,  in  or- 
der to  feparate  the  grofs  particles  from 
' it,  and  render  it,  limpid.  See  the  article 
Clarification. 

There  are  feveral  filters  made  of  flannel 

and  linen-cloth., 

filtration,  in  chemftry,  a fpecies  of 
clarification.  See  Clarification. 

FIMBRI.E,  denotes  appendages  difpofed 
by  way  of  fringe  round  the  border  of  any 
thing ; fuch  are  thofe  about  the  thicker 
extremities  of  the  fallopian  tubes.  See 
the  article  Fallopian. 

fimbriated,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary 
with  a narrow  bordure  or  hem  of  another 
tinfilure. 

This,  inlatin,  k aWiifimbriatus,  that 
is,  edged  or  fringed. 

FIN,  pinna,  in  natural  hiftory,  a well 
known  part  of  filhes,  confifting  of  a mem- 
brane fup|<orted  by  rays,  or  little  bony 
or  cartilaginous  officles. 

The  number,  fitiiation,  and  figure  of  fins, 
are  different  in  different  .filhes.  As  to 
number,  they  are  found  from  one  to  ten, 
or  more ; with  refpefil  to  fituation,  they 
Hand  either  on  the  back  only,  the  belly 
only,  or  on  both  ; and  as  to  figure,  they 
are  either  of  a triangular,  roundifli,  or 
oblong  fquare  form.  Add  to  this,  that 
in  fome  they  are  very  fmall ; whereas,  in 
others,  they  almoll  equal'  the  whole  body 
in  length. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  fins  in  fwimming, . See 
the  article  Swimming. 

Wfl/e  FiNs.  See  the.article Whale. 

FINAL,  in  general,  whatever  terminates 
or  concludes  a thing. 

Final  cause.  See  the  article  Cause. 

Final  letters,  among  hebrew  gram- 
marians, five  letters  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  have  a different  figure  at  the  end  of 
words  from  what  they  have  in  any  other 
fituation.  Thefe  are  caph,  mem,  nun, 
phe,  tzade,  all  comprehended  in  the 
word  camnephatz  ; which,  at  the  end  of 
words,  are  written  thus,  ^“^1 DT ; where- 
as, in  any  other  fituation,  their  form  is 
thus,  j’aJOS,  on  which  account  they 
are  likewil'e  called  biform. 

Final,  in  geography,  a port  town  of  Italy, 
lubjeft  to  Genoa,  and  fituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  about  thirty-feven  miles 
fouth-weft  of  that  city. 

finances,  in  the  french  polity,  fignify 
the  revenues  of  the  king  and  ftate, 

VPL,  n. 


FINCH-kind,  in  ornithology,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  a genus  of  birds,  known 
among  authors  by  the  name  ef  fringilla, 
See  the  article  Fringilla. 

FINE,  in  law,  has  divers  fignifications,  it 
being  fometinies  taken  for  a film  of  money 
advanced  .and  paid  for  the  income  of 
lands.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  another 
lenfe,  where  a fum  is  paid  as  an  amends, 
or  by  way  of  punifliment  for  an  offence 
committed. 

Fine  denotes  alfo  a covenant  made  be- 
fore juftices,  and  entered  upon  record, 
for-conveyance  of  lands  and  other  inhe-. 
ritable  things,  in  order  to  cutoff  all  con- 
troverfies.  As  this  fine  is  a concord  ac- 
knowledged before  a competent  judge 
concerning  lands,  tenements,  and  other 
immoveable  things,  and  for  its  better 
credit,  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  in  the 
prefence  of  the  king,  as  it  is  levied  in  his 
court  j it  therefore  binds  women  covert, 
who  are  parties,  and  others  whom  the 
law  generally  difables  to  aft ; for  this 
reafon,  becaufe  all  prefumption  of  deceit 
is  excluded,  where  the  king  and  his 
court  of  juftice  are  deemed  privy  to  the 
matter  tranfafted.  Fines,  on  account  of 
their  folemnity,  are  acknowledged  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  Juftices  of  aflife 
may  allp  take  them,  though -they  feldom 
do  it  without  a fpecial  dedimus  potefta- 
tem,  by  virtue  of  which  writ,  fines  may 
be  alfo  taken  by  commiflioners  in  the 
country,  and  the  dedimus  furmifes  that 
parties  are  not  able  to  travel  to  Weftmin- 
fter ; for  by  the  common  law,  all  fines 
are  levied  in  court. 

In  every  fine  there  are  five  parts,  i.  An 
original  writ,  generally  termed  a writ  of 
covenant.  2.  The  licentia  concordandi, 
or  the  king’s  licence,  for  which  a fine, 
called  tlie  king’s  filver,  is  paid.  3.  The 
concoi'd,  which  contains  the  agreement 
between  the  parties  in  what  manner  the 
land  fliall  pafs,  and  is  the  foundation  and 
fubftance  of  the  fine.  4.  The  note  of 
the  fine,  or  abflraft  of  the  original  con- 
traft.  5,__Thefoot  of  the  fine  contain- 
ing the  day,  year  and  place,  and  before 
what  juftices  the  contraft  was  made. 
There  are  four  forts  of  fines,  1.  A fine 
fur  cognizance  de  droit,  comme  ceo,  &c. 
which  is  the  principal  and  fureft  kind  of 
•fine,  as  it  gives  pofTeffion,  at  leaft  in  law, 
to  the  cognizee,  without  any  w’rit  of  exe- 
cution. 2.  A fine  fur  done,  grant  Sf 
render,  or  double  fine,  whereby  the  cog- 
nizee, after  a releafe  and  warrant  to  him 
7 T by 
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by  the  cognizor,  grants  and  renders  back 
the  lands,  &c.  or  fomerent,  many  times 
limiting  remainders.  3.  A fine  fur  cog- 
nizance' de  droit  tcintum,  and  tliis  is  a 
fine  executory,  that  is  commonly  tiled  to 
pafs  a reverfion,  and  foijictiines  by  tenant 
for  life  to  releafe  to  the  perfon  in  reverfion. 
4.  A fine  fur  concefiit-,  which  is  made  ufe 
of  to  grant  away  eftates  for  life  or  years, 
and  it  is  allb  executory  ; fo  that  the  cog- 
nizes mull:  enter  or  have  a writ  of  habere 
facias  pofl'ellionem,  tq  obtain  poffelfion. 
Fines  are  either  vyith  proclamation,  called 
fines  according  to  the  ftatutes,  or  without 
proclamation,  called  fines  at  common 
law.  The  llatutes  ordain,  that  every 
fine  lliall  be  openly  read  and  proclaimed 
in  the  common  pleas,  and  a tranfcript  of 
it  feiit  to  the  juftices  of  the  aflife,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  juftices  of'  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  the  land  lies,  in  order  to  be 
proclaimed  there  ; and  when  this  is  certifi- 
ed, privies  in  blood,  as  the  heirs  of  the  cog- 
nizor, are  prefently  barred,  but  ftrangers 
to  tl)e  fine  have  five  years  allowed  them 
-to  enter  and  claim  their  right.  The  like 
time  is  given  to  infants,  after  they  come 
to  full  age;  to  feme-coverts,  not  joining 
in  fines  after  the  death  of  their  hufbands  5 
to  prifoners,  after  they  are  fet  at  liberty  ; 
and  to  perfons  out  of  the  realm,  after 
their  return. 

Fine  adnullando  levato  de  tene- 

MENTO  qUOD  FUIT  DE  ANTIQUO  DO- 
MINICO,  is  a writ  direfled  to  the  com- 
mon pleas  to  difannul  a fine  levied,  of 
lands  in  antient  demefne,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  lord. 

Fine  for  alienation,  was  a fine  paid  to  the 
king  bv  bis  tenants  in  chief,  for  a licence 
tq  alien  their  lands.  Thefe  fines  are 
taken  away  by  u Car.  II.  Fap.  24. 

Fine  cavien-do  pro  terris,  is  a yvrit 
tha.t  lies  where  a perfon  upon  couviflion 
of  an  offence  by  jury,  having  his  lands 
and  goods  taken  into  the  king’s  hands, 
and  his  body  committed  to  prifon,  ob- 
tains the  favour  to  be  remitted  his  im- 
prifonment,  and  his  lands  and  goods  tq 
be  reftored  to  him  for  a fum  of  money. 

Fine  force,  is  an  expreflion  in  the  ftatute 
35  Henry  yill.  c.  12.  - denoting  that  a 
perfon  is  forced  to  do  that  vvhieh  he  can 
do  way  avoid. 

Fine  non  capiendo  pro  pulchre 

PL  ACITANDO,  is  a vvrit  to  hinder  officers 
of  courts  from  taking  fines  for  fair  plead- 
ing. 

Fine  PRO  rbdisseisina  capienda,  is  a 
writ  vlhich  lies  for  the  releafe  of  a perfon 


imprifoned  for  a rediffeifm,  upon  .paying 
a reafonahle  fine.  ° 

Fines  for  juirits,  are  paid  in  divers  cafes 
for  original  writs.  Thus  for  every  writ 
of  plea-of  land,  if  it  be  not  of  right  patent 
which  is  for  theyearly  value  offivemarks-' 
and  all  original  writs  in  debt  and  trefpafs, 
where  the  debt  or  damage  is  40 1.  a line 
is  due  to  the  king  of  6 s.  8 d.  and  more 
proportionably  when  any  writis  for  things 
of  greater  value. 

FINEERING,  or  Veneering.  SeeVEN- 

EERING.  , 

FINERS  of  gold  and  filver,  are  ihofe  who 
feparate  ihefe  metals  from  coarfer  ores. 

FINERY,  in  the  iron-works,  one  of  ihe 
forges  at  which  the  iron  is  hammered 
and  fifliioned  into  what  they  call  a bloom, 
or  fquare  bar.  See  the  article  Iron. 

FINGERS,  digiti,  in  anatomy,  the  ex. 
treine  part  of  the  hand  divided  into  'five 
membefs-  See  the  article  Hand. 

The  names  of  the  fingers,  reckofting 
from  the  thumb,  are,  i.  Pollex.  i.  In- 
dex. 3.  Medius.  4.  Annularis.  5.  Au- 
ricularis.  In  each  of  thefe  there  are  three 
bones,  which  make  three  phalanges,  the 
upper  of  vyhich  are  much  larger  than  the 
lower.  Their  exterior  furface  is  gibbous 
or  convex,  and  their  interior  is  plane, 
but  fomewbat  hollowed,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  feizing  and  laying  hold  of 
things.  The  fiift  phalanx,  in  the  part 
where  they  are  articulated  with  th? 
bones  of  the  metacarpus  at  their  h-ads, 
have  aglenoide  cavity,  by  means  of  which 
articulation,  they  have  a free  motion 
every  way.  In  the  other  extremity,  there 
are  two  heads  with  two  cavities  joined 
to  the  fecond  phalanx,  where  the  mo- 
tions of  flexion  and  extenfion  are  all  that 
are  poflible  ; and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  be- 
tween the  fecond  phalanx  apd  the  third. 
In  the  upper  extremities  of  the  bones  of 
the  fecond  and  third  phalanx,  there  is  to 
be  obferved  an  eminence  placed  between 
two  cavities!  this  has  the  fame  ufe  with 
the  olecranum.  The  fartheft  extremity 
of  the  laft  phalanx,  has  a point  or  apex 
fomewdiat  broader  than  the  body.  See 
the  articles  Phalanx  and  Thumb. 
The  mufcles  of  the  fingers  are  in  part 
common  and  in  port  proper.  The  com- 
mon  are  the  flexors  of  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  third  phalanx,  the  exteiifor  and  in- 
teroffei.  See  the  articles  Extensor  and 
iNtEROS-SEUS, 

pt  the  proper  mufcles  of  the  finger;, 
thofe  belonging  to  the  thumb  are  five, 
luiz,  flexor,  extenfor,  thenar,  hypoihe- 
■ ■ ' ' " ■ ' ' par, 
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iiar,  and  antithenar.  The  proper  niuf- 
plesof  the  index  and  auricula-ris,  are  two' 
in  each,  w’z.  an  extenfor  and  an  abduc- 
tor. See  the  articles  Ftuxoa,  Exten- 
sor, Thenar,  &c. 

Superfluous  Fingers.  Infants  are  often 
born  with  fuperfluous,  or  fupra-numer- 
ary  fingerSj  which  are  ufually  mifliapen 
and  milplaced  : fome  of  thefe  are  found 
to  have.nails  and  bones  like  other  fingers;' 
others  have  nothing  of  this;  but  are  mere 
maffes  of  flefli.  Heiller  is  of  opinion, 
that  thefe  (liould  always  be  amputated  in 
the  infancy  of  the  child,  but  if  they  are 
many  in  number,  and  the  child  but 
weakly,  it  may  be  better  not  to  take  them 
all  off  at  one  time,  but  to  flay  fome  time 
between  each  amputation,  that  one  may 

' be  near  well,  before  another  is  taken  oif; 
They  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  fcalpel  or 
fcilfars,  and  the  haemorrhage  flopped 
either  with  dry  lint,  or  with  the  fame 
dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  afterwards 
healed,  as  common  wounds,  with  vul- 
nerary balfams. 

Car/oar  Fingers.  The  fingers,  when  ca- 
rious or  aft'efted  by  a fpina  ventofa,  are, 
according  to  Heifter,  to  be  amputated 
three  ways.  i.  By  a pair  of  ftrong 
fcilfars,  or  lharp  edged  pincers,  a.  By  a 
chizzel  ftruck  by  a leaden  mallet,  by 
which  they  are  feparated  at  one  blow  ; or 
laftly,  by  dividing  the  next  found  joint 
with  a fcalpel,  and  drawing  back  a part 
of  the  fkin  to  wrap  over  the  flump,  that 
it  may  heal  the  fooner  ; and  this  is  the 
heft  method  of  all,  as  by  this  you  are  in 
no  fear  about  any  fplinters  of  the  bone 
being  left. 

fraSttred Fingers.  When  one  or  more 
of  the  bones  in  the  fingers  are  broke,  the 
furgeon’s  bulinefs  is  carefully  to  replace 
what  has  been  removed,  and  to  roll  up 
the  finger  a little  way  with  a narrow  ban- 
dage, and  then  to  bind  it  firmly  to  the 
next  found  finger.  But  it  is  much  more 
proper,  when  the  finger  is  mafhed,  fo  as 
to  give  no  hope  of  a good  cure,  to  take 
it  off  at  once.  See  Fracture. 

iWAled  Fingers.  The  bones  of  the  fin- 
gers and  thumbs  are  liable  to  luxations  of 
each  of  their  articulations,  and  that  in 
feyeral  diredlions  ; but  thefe  are  accidents 
not  only  eafily  difcovered,  but  very  eafily 
remedied  alfo  ; for  the  ligaments  being 
not  very  robuft,  the  fat  and  mufcles  thin, 
and  the  finul'es  of  the  articulations  dial-  , 
low,  the  extenfion  is  very  eafy,  and  the 
reduflion  of  them  into  their  former  places 
not  lefs  fo.  The  belt  method  is  to  ex- 


tend fulEciently  the  finger  with  one  hand, 
and  to  replace  the  luxated  bone  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  other,  and  to  retain 
it  fo  by  a proper  bandage. 

FINING,,  or  Refining.  See  the  articles 
Clarification  and  Refining. 

Fining  of 'wines.  See  the  article  Wine. 

Finishing,  in  archltefture,  is  fre- 
quently ufed  for  a crowning,  acroter, 
&c.  railed  ^over  a piece  of  building,  to 
terminate,  complete,  or  finilh  it.  See  the 
article  Crowning.'  . 

FINISTERRA;-the  mofl  wefterly  cape  or 
promontory  of  Spain,  in  10'^  15'  weft 
long,  and  43°  north  lat. 

This  cape  is  likewife  the  moft  wefterly 
part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

FINITE,  fomething  bounded  or  limited, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  infinite.  See  the 
article  INFINITE. 

The  fchools  diftinguKh  finite  into  two 
kinds,  mz.  finite  in  perfeflion,  and  fi- 
nite in  extenfion.  See  Perfection 
and  Extension. 

Finite  in  perfeflion,  I.s  applied  to  things 
which  have  not  all  poflrble  perfeflion,  but 
fuch  only  as  may  be  comprehended  by 
the  mind.  Thus  the  World,  though  fup- 
pofed  by  the  Cartefians  infinite  in  point 
of  extenfion,  is  yet  finite  in  effence  or  per- 
feflion, In  order  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of 
a thing  finite  in  perfeflion,  we  mull  firft 
conceive  the  thing  as  having  certain  per- 
feflions,  and  then  conceive  fome  other 
perfeflions  vvhich  it  has  not;  or  fome 
perfeflions  in  a greater  degree.  Thus 
vyhen  I fay,  that  there  is  a finite  num- 
ber, I firft  conceive  a iiumber  confifling 
of  three  units,  tken  conceive  other  units 
beyond  thele  three.  ■ I conceive  my  mind 
to  be  finite,  by  obfei'ving  certain  perfec- 
tions Beyond  thofe  I find  in  my  mind. 
Finite- in  extenfion,  is  applied  to  things 
which  have  not  all  poffible  or  conceivable 
extenfion.  To  arrive  at  an  idea  of  a 
thing  finite  in  extenfion,  we  muft  firft 
conceive  the  thing  as  having  a cei-tain  ex- 
tenfion,  and  then  conceive  fome  other  ex- 
tenfion which  it  has  not ; thus  I conceive 
a room  to  be  finite  in  extenfion,  by  hav- 
ing an  idea  of  extenfion  beyond  what  is 
contained  therein, 

FINITO,  in  mufic ; a canon  or  fugue  is 
faid  to  be  finite,  when  it  is  not  per- 
petual, but  whe-n,  at  fome  certain  place,' 
all  the  parts  join  or  unite,  after  hav- 
ing followed  one  another  for  fome  time, 

FINlTOR,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  wirh 
horizon,  fo  called  becaufe  it  terminates 
the  fight  or.profpefl.  See  Horizon. 
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FINLAND,  a province  of  Sweden,  lying 
northward  of  th^  gnlph  of  Finland,  and 
eaftward  of  the  Bothnic  gulph.  It  is  a 
frontier  province,  bounded  by  Ruffia  on 
the  eaft. 

FINNIKIN,  the  englifh  name  of  a fpecies 
of  pigeon,  remarkable  for  its  wheeling 
round  feveral  times,  whenever  it  courts 
the  female. 

riNNOCHIA,  SWEET-FENNEL,  in  bota- 
ny, a fpecies  of  fennel,  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens as  a fallad-herb,  and  as  fuch  much 
liked  by  fome, 

FINTO,  in  mufic,  a feint  or  an  attempt 
to  do  fomeihing  and  not  to  do  it ; as  ca- 
denza finto  is,  when  having  done  every 
thing  proper  for  a true  cadence,  inftead 
of  falling  on  the  right  final,  another  note, 
either  higher  or  lower,  is  taken  or  per- 
haps a paufe  brought  in. 

FIR-tree,  abies,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Abies. 

Scotch  Fir,  a name  given  to  the  mountain- 
pine.  See  the  article  Pine. 

FIRE,  ignis,  in  phyfiology,  according  to 

■ Boerhaave,  is  fomething  unknown,  which 
has  the  property  of  penetrating  all  folid 
and  fluid  bodies,'  and  dilating  them  fo  as 
to  take  up  more  fpace. 

The  moft  univerfal  and  fenfible  charafler 
of  fire,  and  that  which  belt  diftingiiilhes 
it  from  every  other  thing,  is  its  giving 
heat:  whence  fire  may  be  generally  de- 
fined, to  be  whatever  warms  or  heats 
bodies.  However,  by  the  general  name 
of  fire,  men  feem  to  underltand  a fenfa- 
tion  or  complex  notion  of  light,  heat, 
burning,  melting,  Sfc. 

Nature  The  doftrine  of  fire,  as 

laid  down  by  modern  philofophers,  is 
very  different.  The  great  and  funda- 
mental difference  in  |•el'pe£l  to  tlie'nature 
of  fire  is,  whether  it  be  originally  Tuch, 
formed  thus  by  the  creator  himfelf  at  the 
beginning  of  things,  or  whether  it  be 
mechanically  producible  from  other  bo- 
dies, by  inducing  fome  alterations  in  the 
particles  thereof.  The  former  opinion 
is  maintained  by  Homberg,  Boerhaave, 
the  younger  Lsmery,  and  s’Gravefande; 
the  latter  is  chiefly  f'upported  by  the 
englifli  philofophers,  lord  Bacon,  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

Bacon,  in  his  treatife  De  Forma  Calidi, 
deduces  from  a great  number  of  particu- 
lars, that  heat  in  bodies  is  no  other  than 
motion  ; only  a motion  fo  and  fo  circum - 
ftantiated:  fo  that  fo  produce  heat  in  a 
body,  nothing  is  recjuired  but  to  excite 
a certain  motion  in  the  parts,  thereof. 
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Boyle  feconds  him  in  ah  exprefs  treatife- 
of  the  mechanical  origin  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  maintains  the  fame  doflrine 
with  new  obfervations  and  experiments ; 
as  a fpecimen  whereof,  we  fhall  here  give 
the  two  following. 

t.  In  the  produftion,  fays  he,  of  heat, 
there  appears  nothing  on  the  part  either 
of  the  agent  or  patient,  but  motion  and 
its  natural  effe£ls.  When  a fmith  brilkly 
hammers  a fmall  piece  of  iron,  the  metal 
thereby  becomes  exceedingly  hot  j yet 
there  is  nothing  to  make  it  fo,  except  the 
forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  impref- 
fing  a vehement  and  varioully  determined 
agitation  of  the  fmall  parts  of  the  iron^ 
which,  being  a cold  body  before,  grows, 
by  that  fuper-induced  commotion  of  its 
fmall  parts,  hot : firft,  in  a more  loofe 
acceptation  of  the  word,  with  regard  to 
fome  other  bodies,  compared  with  which 
it  was  cold  before:  then,  fenfiblyhot; 
becaufe  this  agitation  furpalfes  that  of  the 
points  of  our  fingers;  that  in  thisinllance 
oftentimes  the  hammer  and  anvil  conti- 
nue cold,  after  the  operation  : which 
ftiews  that  the  heat  acquired  by  the  iron, 
was  not  communicated  by  either  of  thofe 
implements,  as  heat ; but  produced  in 
it  by  a motion,  great  enough  ftrongly 
to  agitate  the  parts  of  fo  fmall  a body 
as  the  piece  of  iron,  without  being 
able  to  have  the  like  elfe£l  upon  fo  much 
greater  malfes  of  metal  as  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil.  Though  if  the  perciif- 
fions  were  often  and  brifkiy  renewed, 
and  the  hammer  were  fmall,  this  alfo 
might  be  heated  ; whence  it  is  not  ne- 
cefihry,  that  a body  itfelf  be  hot  to  give 
heat. 

a.  If  a large  nail  be,  driven' by  a ham- 
mer into  a plank  of  wood,  it  will  receive 
feveral  (Irokes  on  its  head,  before  it  grow 
hot;  but  when  it  is  oncediiven  to  the 
head,  a few  ftrokes  (uffice  to  give  it  a 
confiderable  heat;  for  while,  at  every 
blow  of  the  hammer,  the  nail  enters  fur- 
ther into  the  wood,  the  motion  produced 
is  chiefly  progreflive,  and  is  of  the  whole 
nail  tending  one  way  ; but  when  that 
motion  ceaies,  the  impulfe  given  by  the 
ftroke  being  unable  to  drive  the  nail  fuf- 
ther  on,  or  break  if,  mufl:  be  fpent  in 
making  a various,  vehement,  and  intef- 
tine  commotion  of  the  parts  among  them- 
felves,  wherein  the  nature  ofheatcon- 
lifts. 

Agreeable  to  this  is  the  opinion  of  Sit 
Kaac  Newton,  who  conceives  that  grofs 
bodies  may  be  converted  into  light,  *’1 

the 
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the  agitation  of  their  particles  j and  light, 
again,  into  grofs  bodies,  by  being  fixed 
therein. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Homberg,  in  his 
Effai  du  Souifre  Principe,  holds  that  the 
chemical  principle,  or  element  fulphur, 
which  is  fuppofed  one  of  the  Ample,  pri- 
mary, pre-exiftent  ingredients  of  all  na- 
tural bodies,  is  real  fire,  and  confequent- 
]y  that  fire  is  coeval  with  bodies. 

Dr.  s’Gravefande  goes  on  much  the  fame 
principle : fire,  according  to  him,  en- 
ters the  coinpofition  of  all  bodies,  is 
contained  in  all  bodies,  and  may  be  fe- 
parated  or  procured  from  all  bodies,  by 
rubbing  them  againft  each  other ; and 
thus  putting  their  fire  in  motion  : but 
fire,  he  adds,  is  by  no  means  generated 
by  ilich  motbn. 

Mr.  Lemery,  the  younger,  agrees  with 
thefe  two  authors  in  afierting  this  abfo- 
lute  and  ingenerable  nature  of  fire  ; but 
he  extends  it  farther.  Not  contented  to 
confine  it  as  an  element  to  bodies,  he  en- 
deavours to  fhew,  that  it  is  equally  dif- 
fufed  through  all  fpace,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
fent  in  all  places  j in  the  void  fpaces  be- 
tween bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  infevfible 
interllices  between  their  parts. 

This  lafl;  fentiment  fails  in  with  that  of 
Boerhaave,  and  the  celebrated  M.  Muf- 
fchenbroek.  But  notwithftanding  it  is 
evitlent  that  fire,  heat,  flame,  &i:.  are 
only  the  different  modifications  of  the 
particles  of  light,  and  that  the  particles 
of  light  themfelves  depend  entirely,  on 
velocity  for  their  lucific  quality  5 lince, 
by  many  experiments,  we  know,  that  the 
particles  of  bodies  become  lucid,  or  pa'r- 
ticles  of  light,  by  only  producing  in  . them 
a requilite  degree  of  velocity  : thus  the 
particles  in  a rod  of  iron,  being  ham- 
mered very  nimbly,  Ihine  and  become 
red  hot  : thus,  alfo,  the  violent  ftroke  of 
the  flint  againft  the  fteel,  in  ftriking  fire 
puts  the  particles  of  the  fteel,  which  it 
takes  off,  in  fuch  a motion  as  caufes 
them  to  melt  and  become  red  hot,  which 
makes  the  fparks  of  ^re  produced  by 
each  ftroke.  As,  therefore,  fire  confifts 
in  the  great  velocity  of  the  particles,  fo 
it  may  be  communicated  from  one  body 
in  which  it  is,  to  another  in  which  it  is 
not,  after  the  fame  manner  that  one  body 
in  motion  will  communicate  motion  to 
another  that  has  got  none. 

Fire  differs  from  heat  only  in  this,  that 
heat  is  a motion  in  the  particles  of  a 
body,  with  a leffer  degree  of  velocity  ; 
and  fire  a motion  widi  a greater  degree 
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of  velocity,  ‘VIZ,  fuch'  as  is  fufficient  tb 
make  the  particles  fhine  i though  we  of- 
ten call  Inch  a ftate  as  will  burn,  fire, 
though  it  does  not  aftually  fliine;  and 
we  feldom  call  thole  , lucid  bodies  fires, 
which  only  fhine,  and  do  not  burn.  Thefe 
are  a fort  of  phofphori,  which,  though 
they  have  no  heat,  yet  feem  to  owe  their 
lucidity  to  the  motion  of  thefii-  parts.  See 
the  articles  Heat  and  Phosphorus. 
There  feems  to  be  no  other  difference  be- 
tween fire  and  flame,  than  this  ; that  fire 
confifts  in  a glowing  degree  of  velocity 
in  the  parts  of  a body,  while  yet  fubfift- 
ing  together  in  the  mafs  ; but  flame  is 
the  fame  degree  of  velocity  in  the  par- 
ticles diflipated  and  flying  off  in  vapour  ; 
or,  to  life  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  expreflion, 
flame  is  nothing  elfe  but  a red  hot  vapour. 
See  the  article  Flame. 

General  dmi/ion  of  Fire,  in  gene- 

ral, is  divided  into  three  kinds  or  fpecies, 
aiiz.  celeftial, ' fubterraneous,  and  culi- 
nary. 

By  celeftial  fire  we  principally  mean  that 
of  the  fun,  without  regard  to  the  fire  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  though  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  of  the  fame  nature.  By  fub- 
terraneous fire,  we  underftand  that  which 
manifefts  itfelf  in  fiery  Eruptions  of  the 
earth,  volcanoes,  or  burning  mountains  j 
and  by  any  other  effefls  it  produces  in 
mines,  or  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
earth.  By  culinary  fire,  we  mean  that 
commonly  employed  in  all  chemical  ope- 
rations in  the  animal,  vegetable,  atmof- 
pherical,  marine,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
Confidered  in  itfelf,  fire  feems  to  exift  in 
greateft  purity  and  perfeffion  in  the  ce- 
leftial regions  ; at  leaft  we  are  infenlible 
of  any  confiderable  fmoke  it  yields  ; for 
the  rays  of  light  come  to  us  from  the  fun 
unmixed  vvith  any  of  that  grofs,  feculent, 
or  terreftrial  matter  found  in  culinary  and 
fubterraneous  fires.  And  allowing  for 
this  difference,  the  effefts  of  the  folar  fire 
appear  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  culinary 
fire.  To  examine  alfo  the  effefts  of  fub- 
terraneous fires,  we  fhall  find  them  the 
fame  with  thofe  produced  by  the  culinary 
fire.  And  thus  all  the  three  kinds  of 
fires  agree  in  giving  the  motion  of  rare- 
> faftion  to  bodies.  Allfubterraneous-and 
culinary  fires  require  fome  pabulum  or 
fuel,  wherein  it  refides,  or  is  collefled  ; 
but  whether  the  fame  is  required  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  celeftial  fire,  is  more 
than  we  know.  See  the  article  Fuel. 

Sir  Ifaa^lewton  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
fire  of  tff  fun  and  fixed  ftars,  is  confcrv- 
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ed  by  the  greatnefs  of  thefe  bodies,  and 
. the  mutual  aflion  and  re-aftion  between 
them  and  the  light  which  they  emit ; that 
their  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away, 
not  only  by  their  fixity,  but  by  the  Vaft 
weight  and  denfity  of  the  atmofpheres  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  and  very  ftrongly 
compreffing  them,  and  condenfing  the 
vapours  and  exhalations  which  arife  from 
them. 

EffeBs  and  properties  o/'Fire.  So  great  is 
the  power,  fo  extenfive  the  aflion,  and 
fo  wonderful  the  manner  wherein  fire  afls, 
that  it  was  antiently  held  and  adored  as 
the  fupreme  god,  by  a nation  reputed  the 
wifeft  of  all  others.  Thus  fome  of  the 
chemifts,  having  found  its  extraordinary 
force,  took  it  for  an  uncreated  being ; 
and  many  of  the  moft,  eminent  among 
them,  attributing  all  the  knowledge  they 
had  acquired  to  this  inttrument,  called 
themfelves  philofophers  of  fire,  as  think- 
ing they  could  not  be- dignified  by  a 
higher  title. 

Fire,  in  effe6V,  is  the  univerfal  inftru- 
mentof  all  the  motion  and  adtionin  the 
univerfe  : without  fire,  all  bodies  would 
become  immoveable  ; whence  fire  is  the. 
univerfal  caufe  of  all  motion  or  change. 

> The  effedls  of  fire  in  burning,  confills  in 
this,  that  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of 
fire  fo  far  increafes  the  velocity  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied, 
as  to  caufe  a reparation  beyond  the  fphere 
of  corpulcular  attraftion  ; by  which 
means  the  body  will  be  diflblved,  and  the 
particles,  which  are  volatile,  will  fly  off 
in  the  form  of  fteam,  fmoke,  fume,  &c. 
while  that  which  remains  appears  in  the 
form  of  coal,  calx,-alhes,  caput  mortuum, 
&c.  ' ' 

The  parts  of  fome  bodies  are  extremely 
volatile,  and  will  moft  of  them  be  diffi- 
pated  by  the  aflion  of  fire  ; but  others, 
again,  are  to  be  found  whofe  parts  are 
of  fuch  a nature,  or  fo  fixed,  as  not  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  fire,  or  the  velocity 
communicated  to  them  will  riot  .be  able 
to  diflblye  the  corpufcfilar  attrailion ; 
but  when  this  glowing  velocity  of  the- 
parts  is  abated,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  fiee  in  the  body  is  extin6l,  the 
' parts,  and,  of  courfe,  the  whole  body, 
appear  unaltered  j of  which  fort  of  fub- 
ftance  we  have  a notable  inftance  in  thofe 
foffils  called  the  afbettus  and  amianthus. 
See'AsBESTUs  and  Amiantkus. 

All  the  phyfjcal  knowledge,  we  can  have 
of  a fubjeft,  mull  arife  from  attemling 
to  its  properties  and  effeits  t'^but  thefe 


properties  and  effe£l,s  can  never  be  difr 
covered  without  the  help  of  experiments; 
which  in  phyflcal  ynquirks  are  the  only 
interpreters  betwixt  the  fenfes  and  the 
reafon  : whence  all  thofe  notions  of  fire 
fliould  be  taken  as  precarious,  that  are 
taken  from’  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes, 
or  the  naked  reafon  unaflifted  by  experi- 
ments. 

We  frequently  find  the  effefls  of  fire  pro- 
duced  where  no  vifible  fire  appeared. 
Thus  the  fingers  are  ealily  burnt  by  an 
iron  heated  below  the  degree  of  ignition, 
or  fo  as  to  be  no  way  vifibly  red  ; whence 
we  find,  that  the  eye  is  no  judge  of  fife  i 
fo  likewife  the  touch  gives  us  no  poGfive 
notice  of  any  degree  of  fire  below  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body,  or  any  fo  great 
as  to  deltroy  the  organ.  Again,  theef- 
fe£ls  of  fire  are  often  produced  without' 
any  manifefl  ligns.  of  burning,  melting, 
(Sc.  as  in  evaporations,  exficcations,  fSc, 
If  this  method  of  exclufion  and  rejeftion 
were  purfued  to  its  due  length,  we  Ihould 
find  perhaps  no  criterion,  infallible 
mark,  or  charafteriftic  of  fire  in  general, 
but  that  of  a pafticuiar  motion  ftruggling 
among  the  fmall  parts  of  bodies,  and 
tending  to  throw  them  olF  at  the  furface. 
And  if  this  fliould  prove  the  cafe,  then 
fuch  a motion  will  be  the  form  or  effence 
of  fire  i and  which  being  prefent,  makes 
fire  alfo  prefent;  and  when  abfent,  makes 
fire.alfo  abfent:  whence  to  produce  fire 
and  produce  this  motion  in  bodies,  will 
be  the  felf-fame  thing. 

But  from  repeated  experiments  we  learn, 
li  That,  in  general,  both  folids  and  flu- 
ids manifefl:  an  expanfive  motion  upon 
being  heated,  a.  That  the  direft  in- 
flammable matter  of  fuel,  is  oil,  or  an 
unfluous  fubftance.  3.  That  no  fuel 
will  burn  or  confume,  without  the  ad- 
mifiion  of  frefli  air.  4,  That  the  air 
which  has  once  palTed  through  burning 
fuel,  is,  of  itfelf,  unfit  to  animate  lire 
again.  And,  5.  That  flame  exifts  only 
on  the  furface  of  fuel. 

It  appears  a property  belonging  to  fire, 
that  its  parts  endeavour  equally  to  diffule 
.themfelves  ; that  is,  by  moving  every 
way,  and  confequently  tend  neither  more 
nor  lefs  to  one  point  than  another.  If 
fire  be  eollefted  in  any  body  fo  as  to  be 
perceivable  by  our  fenfes,  it  removes  it- 
felf out  of  the  fame  by  its  own  power, 
and  expands  every  way  from  the  center 
of  its  fpace  or  body;  whence  we  learn 
the  proper  conatus  of  fire,  and  that  the 
recelfion  of  it  is  fpontaneous.  From  this 
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jaft  pi'opei'ty  of  fire,  may  be  computed 
its  force  and  quantity  : for  the  ftate  of 
fire,  as  defined  above,  may  be  called  its 
ftagnation  ; and  the  powers  of  ttagnating 
fire  will  then  be  as  the  fpaces  wherein  it 
is  contained  ; confeqnenlly  the  coinmu;- 
nication  of  powers  .will  be  to  each  other  as 
the  fpaces. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  propor- 
tional  quantity  of  fire  contained  in  a 
body,  could  be  determined  ; but  this  is 
not  lb  eafy  as  at  firft  fight  it  may  feem,  by 
reafon,  that  though  from  the  difcovered 
flFeSs  of  fire  we  may  eftimate  its  power, 
we  cannot  eftimate  its  quantity  as  the 
augmentation  of  the  fire,  arifing  from 
the  nearnefs  of  its  particles,  is  hitherto 
undetermined, : for  fo  long  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  power  of  fire  depending  on 
its  denfity  or  clofenefs,  to  that  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  thereof  is  unknown, 
fo  long  we  lhali  be  unable  to  argue  from 
the  effeft  of  fire  to  the  quantity  thereof. 
Yet  fire,  whilft  it  thus  remains  [n  a 
heated  body,  fays  Boerhaave,  does  not 
feem  to  unite  with  it  into  one  corporeal 
concrete  mafs ; fince,  though  greater 
' than  before,  it  is  not  found  heavier.  Nei- 
ther does  fire  ciin’'t'ifli  any  tiling  of  the 
weight  which  the  body  would  have  had 
at  that  tirne,  and  to  which  co|d  Ihould 
reftore  it.  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears 
from  any  experiment  yet  made. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  fire  as 
applied  in  different  quantities,  firft  com- 
pounds bodies ; and  when  raifed  to  a 
higher  pitch,  decompounds  them  again. 
One  and  the  fame  fire  applied  to  the  fame 
body,  with  different  circpmftances,  will 
have  quite  different  effefls,  and  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  air  happens  to  be  varioufly 
admitted  during  the  operation  ; and  the 
fame  fire,  as  applied  in  different  degrees 
to  the  fame  objeft,  has  very  different  ef- 
fefts,  as  is  found  by  experiments. 

Fire  and  flame  are  abolillied  or  extin- 
guiflied  by  fuffocation,  or  an  aflion  con- 
trary to  ventilation,  as  being  deftrufilive 
or  preventive  of  that  internal  commo- 
tion and  difcharge  of  the  oily  particles 
of  fuel,  by  means  of  the  free  air, 'where- 
in the  nature  of  open  and  confuming  fire 
confifts.  AncLhence  fire  and  flame  are 
quenched  by  water,  pr  even  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  if  a live  coal 
or  lighted  candle  be  fuddenly  plunged 
therein  beldw  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 
For  the  degree  of  heat  which  water,  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine  unfired, 
Sre  capable  of  receiving,  is  much  lefs 


than  that  of  aborning  coal  or  candle; 
whence  the  greater  heat  is  fubdued  by  the 
lefs,  as  fire  quenched  by  boiling  water. 

Fire,  in  chemiftry,  the  great  inftrument 
by  which  molt  of  the  operations  in  that 
art  are  performed. 

The  kind,  degree,  direfilion,  &c.  of  fire, 
are  things  the  chemift  is  principally  to 
attend  to.  There  are,  in  chemiftry,  as 
many  kinds  of  fire,  as  there  are  mediums 
through  which  it  may  be  conveyed,  or 
fuels  th'it  afford  it.  For  common  ufe, 
fire  is  conveyed  through  aflies,  fand, 
water,  fs’c.  or  direfilly’ through  the  con- 
taining veflel.  Hence,  fires  are  denomi- 
nated of  various  kinds,  as  thole  of  fand, 
filings  of  iron,  and  afties,  the  reverbera- 
tory fire,  the  ignis  rotas,  or  fire  for  fu- 
fion,  the  lamp  fire,  the  halnetim  mariae, 
the  vapour  bath,  and  the  fire  of  fuppref- 
fion.  The  chemifts  alfo  ule  feveral  other 
kinds  of  heats,  .which  may  be  clalfed 
among  the  fires,  fucb  as  infolation,  a 
, bath  of  horfe-duDg,  a bath  of  the  fkins 
of  grapes,  and  the  heat  of  quick-lime. 
For  the  balneum  arenofum,  or  the  fires 
or  baths  of  fand,  fiiing.s  of  iron,  and 
afties,  balneum  mariae,  balneum  vapo- 
ris,  or  vapour-bath,  fee  Balneum. 

The  reverberatory  fire  is  made  in  a fur- 
nace covered  with  a dome,  that  by  this 
means  the  heat  or  flame,  which  has  al- 
ways a tendency  to  make  its  efcape  at 
-the  fuperior  parts  of  the  furnace,  may  be 
reverberated,  or  beat  back  on  the  velfel 
immediately  expofed  to  it.  To  expofe 
a velfel  to  a naked  fire,  or  to  diftil  with 
a naked  fire,  is  when  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate fubftance  between  the  dillilling 
velfel  and  the  fire. 

The  ignis  rotae,  or  fire  forfnfion,  is  when 
a crucible  or  any  other  vefl’el  containing 
the  matter  deftined  for  fufion,  is  fur- 
rouncted  with  live-coais. 
iamp-fire,  is  when  any  matter  contained 
in  a glafs  velfel  is  rendered  hot  by  the 
equable  heat  of  a lighted  lamp. 

Fire  of  fupprefllon,  is  when  in  order  to 
diftil  per  defcenfum,  the  fire  is  laid  above 
the  matter,  fo  that  the  raoillure  forced 
from  it,  by  means  of  the  heat,  is  preci- 
pitated to  the  bottom  of  the  velfel ; or 
when  the  body  of  the  retort,  or  other 
velfel,  is  covered  over  with  fire. 
Infolation,  is  when  any  matter  defigned 
either  to  be  put  into  fermentation  or 
dried,  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  bath  of  horfe-dnng,  called  alfo  the 
horfe’s  belly,  is  when  a velfc!  containing 
any  qiatter  to  be  either  digefted  or  dif- 
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tilled,  is  platfed  in  a large  heap  of  horfe- 
d'ung. 

Bath  of  the  Ihins  of  grapes,  like  the  bath 
of  horfe’s  dung,  ferves  for  digeftions  or 
diftiilations  ; the  (kins  are  to  be  colleiled 
after  ihe  vintage. 

The  heat  of  quick- lime  moiftened,  may 
ferve  for  feme  diftillations. 

Some  difiFerehces  may  be  found  in  the  ef- 
fefts  produced  by  tj'cl'e  different  fires, 
applied  in  the  fame  degree.  But  they 
have  not,  perhaps,  been  noted  as  they  de- 
ferve.  In  feveral  bodies,  it  is  evident 
that  dry  and  moift  heats  have  different 
effefls,  which  we  may  find  remarkably 
in  the  common  culinary  operations  of 
boiling,  roalting,  baking,  &c.  And 
hence,  when  the  lame  effefls  are  required 
perfeilly  fimilar,  the  fame  kinds  as  well 
as  degrees  of  fire  are  to  be  tifed. 

The  pureft  fire  iS  that  of  alcohol,  or  per- 
fe£Ily  pure  fpirit  of  wine ; the  next  in 
purity -is  that  of  diftilled  oils ; the  next, 
that  of  charcoal,  or  charred  turf ; and 
the  impurelf,  pit-coal ; but  all  thefe  have 
nearly  the  fame  effeft,  when  received 
through  the  fame  kind  of  medium. 
Pegrees  of  Fire.  The  laft  thing  to  be 
confidered  is,  how  to  regulate  and  afeer- 
tain  the  degrees  of  fire  in  chemical  opera- 
tioii?,  fo  as  to  produce  the  effefiis  requir- 
■ ed  in  every  cafe.  The  common  direc- 
tions of  chemirts  about  this  matter  are 
full  of  uncertainty ; the  firif,  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  degrees  of  heat,  or  fire, 
meaning  no  precife  degrees,  -meafured  by 
any  ftandard  : however,  according  to 
Boerhaave,  they  are  as  follows. 

The  firft  degree  of  fire  is  that  hy  tSihich 
nature  performs  the  office  of  vegetation  in 
plants,  and  whereby  chemiftry  imitates 
or  doe's  ihe  like  : this  commences  from 
the  highefi:  degree  of  cold,  which,  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  is  denoted 
hy  occ,  and  ends  at  80  degrees  t fince 
in  this. whole  interval  we  find  certain 
plants  give  indications  of  life  and  growth. 
Tiis'lieat  is  fuited  .to  extraffiiig  of  the 
native  fpirits  of  odoriferous  vegetables 
, with  oils,  as  that  of  rofes,  jeffiimin,  &c. 
and  again,  to  making  the  more  cuiious 
infolations,  &c. 

The  fecond  deg-ree  of  fire  may  be  accoiint- 
r ed  that  of  the  human  body,  in  a healthy 
ftate.  This  degree  is  always  greater  than 
that  of  the  ambient  air,  and  may  be  fuppol- 
ed  to  commence  at  the  40th  degree  of  the 
thermometer,  and  end  about  the  94th. 
Within  this  compafs  animals  may  live 
and  fubfift,  that  is,  if  their  juices  be  of 


any  degree  of  heat  within  thefe  bounds. 
This  degree  is  adapted  to  vinous  and 
acetous  fermentation,  putrefaflion,  ex- 
clufion  of  the  chick,  the  finer  digeftions, 
the  making  of  tinfiures  and  elixirs;  and 
the  adepts  have  ufed  it  for  the  firft  di- 
geftion  of  their  mercury,  by  carrying  the 
including  veffel  conftantly  in  their  pocket. 
The  third  degree  of  fire  is  that  which  ex- 
tends from  94  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
to  211,  at  which  laft  water  ufually  boils. 
This  degree  is  required  in  the  diftillation 
of  firaple  and  compound  waters,  the  ef- 
fential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  will  co- 
agulate  or  confolidate  the  ferum,  blood, 
and  other  animal  juices,  and  confequent- 
ly  deftroy  the  creatures. 

The  fourth  degree'  may  be  taken  from 
21 1 to  600  of  the  thermometer,  within 
which  latitude  quickfilver  or  oil  of  vitriol 
bolls,  diftils,  or  becomes  volatile.  This 
degree  is  fuited  to  the  melting  of  lead,  tin, 
bifmuth,  &c.  and  the  fubliming  of  fa! 
armoniac  and  fulphur,  the  calcining  of 
antimony,  &c. 

The  fifth  degree  is  that  wherein  the  other 
metals  melt,  and  which  commences  fro.m 
600  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and  ends 
where  iron  is  held  in  a ftate  of  fufion. 
In  this  degree  moft  bodies  are  dettroy- 
ed  i but  glafs,  gold,  filver,  copper,  and 
iron  remain  long  unchanged ; all  other  fix- 
ed bodies  grow  red-hot  in  this  degree,  and 
all  the  unvitrifible  ftones  are  calcined. 

The  fixth  and  liigheft  degree  of  fire,  hi- 
therto known  is  that  of  the  burning  lens 
or  concave,  by  M.  Villette,  Tfehirnhaufen, 
Buffo.n,  and  others.  The  focus  of  thefe 
lenfes  will  even  volatilize  what  is  called 
the  metalline  or  mercurial  part  of  gold, 
and  vitrify  the  more  terreftiial.  See  the 
article  Burning-glass. 

The  fires  of  fand,  filings  of  irpn,  and 
allies,  have  geiieiplly  ibpir  degrees  from 
the  firft  to  the  third  : the  reverberatory 
fire  has  its  degrees  from  the  firft  to  the 
fourth : the  ignis  rotaj  ferves  for  cal- 
cinations and  fufions ; and  a veffel  may 
receive  different  degrees  of  heat  from 
a lighted  lamp  : the  balneum  mariffi  and 
balneum  vaporis  have  alfo  their  degrees, 
as  has  the  fire,  of  fuppreffion  its  degrees : 
Infolation  has  its  degrees  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  to  which  the  fub- 
ftances  are  expofed  : the  bath  of  horfe’s 
dung  has  its  degrees,  according  to  the 
bulk  of  the  heap,  or  the  place  in  which 
it  is  lodged  : the  bath  of  grape-lkins  has 
alfo  its  degrees,  like  that  of  the  bath  of 
liorl'e’s  dung : aii^  thp  heat  of  quick-lime 
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lias  alfo  its  degrees ; for  according  as  we 
delire  it  more  or  lefs  llrong,  we  expofe  it 
in  powder  longer  or  lliorter  to  the  open 
air ; and  when  we  have  occafion  for  all 
its  heat,  we  ufe  it  as  quick  as  we  poffibly 
can. 

%xtmgiujhtng  of  Fires.  _ The  world  has 
long  been  of  ah  opinion,  that  a more 
ready  way,  than  that  in  general  ufe, 
might  be  found  for  extinguifliing  fires  in 
buildings!  and  it  has  been  generally  at- 
tempted upon  the  doilrine  of  explofion. 
Zachary  Greyl  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
put  this  plan  into  execution  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  fuccefs.  He  contrived, 
certain  engines,  eafily  manageable,  which 
he  proved  before  fome  perfons  of  the  firft 
* rank,  to  be  of  fuficient  efficacy,  and  of- 
fered to  difeover  the  fecret  by  which  they 
were  contrived  for  a large  premium, 
given  either  from  the  crown,  or  railed  by 
a fubfeription  of  private  perfons.  But 
this  fcheme  meeting  with  no  better  fuc- 
cefs than  things  of  this  nature  ufually  do, 
he  died  without  making  the  difeovery. 
Two  years  after  this,  the  perfon,  who 
had  his  papers,  found  the  method,  and 
it  was  fhewn  before  the  king  of  Poland 
and  a great  concourfe  of  nobility  at 
Drefden,  and  the  fecret  purchafed  at  a 
very  confiderable  price.  After  this,  the 
fame  perfon  carried  the  invention  to  Paris 
and  many  other  places,  and'praflifed  it 
every  where  with  fuccefs.  The  fecret 
was  this  ! A wooden  velfel  was  provided 
holding  a very  confiderable  quantity  of 
water;  in  the  center  of  this  was  fixed  a 
cafe  made  of  iron-plates,  and  filled  with 
gun-powder  ; from  this  vcffel,  to  the 
head  of  the  larger  veflel  containing  the 
water,  there  was  conveyed  a tube  or  pipe, 
which  might  convey  the  fire  very  readily 
through  the  water  to  the  gun-povvder 
contained  in  the  inner  veffel.  This  tube 
was  filled  with  a preparation  eafily  taking 
fire,  and  quickly  burning  away  ; and 
the  manner-  of  ufing  the  thing  w.is,  to 
coBvey  it  into  the  room  or  building  where 
the  fire  was,  with  the  powder  in  the  tube 
lighted.  The  confequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  powder  in  the  inner  cafe  foon 
took  fire,  and  with  a great  explofion  burft 
ffie  velfel  to  pieces,  and  difperfed  the  wa- 
ter  every  way  ; thus  was  the  fire  put  out 
in  an  inllant,.  though  the  room  was  flam- 
ing before  in  all  parts  at  once.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  invention  was,  that,  gt 
a I'.nall  expence,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
few  people,  a fire  in  its  beginning  might 
be  extinguillied  ; but  the  thing  was  uot 
- VoL,  II. 


fo  general  as  it  was  at  firft  expe^ed  that 
it  would  prove,  for  though  pf  certain 
efficacy  in  a chamber  or  clofe  building, 
where  a fire  -had  but  newfy  begun,  yet 
when  the  mifehief  has  increafed  lb  far 
that  the  houfe  was  fallen  in,  or  the  top 
open,  the  machine  had  no  effect.  This 
was  the  thing  firft  difeovered  by  Greyl, 
and  from  which  our  clienfilt  Godfrey 
took  the  hint  of  the’  machine,  which  he 
called  the  water-bomb,  and  would  fain 
have  brought  into  ufe  in  England. 

Fire,  in  medicine.  See  Caustics, 

Fire,  in  furgery.  See  Cautery. 

St.  Anthony's  ¥10. t,  in  medicine.  See  the 
article  Erysipelas. 

Walking  Fire,  in  meteorology.  See  the 
article 'Will- WITH- A-wisp. 

Fire,  in  theology.  See  the  articles  Hell, 
Conflagration,  &c. 

We  read  of  the  facred  fire  in  the  firft 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  concerning  which 
the  Jews  have  a tradition  that  it  came 
down  from  heaven  ; it  was  kept  with 
the  utmoft  care,  and  it  was  forbid- 
den to  carry  any  ftrange  fire  into  the 
temple.  This  fire  is  one  of  the  five 
things  which  the  Jews  confefs  were  want- 
ing in  the  fecond  temple. 

The  pagans  had  their  facred  fires,  which 
they  kept  in  their  temples  with  the  mo.'!; 
religious  care,  and  which  were  never  to 
be  extinguilfaed.  Numa  was  the  firft  who 
built  a temple  to  fire,  as  a goddefs,  at 
Rome,  and  inftituted  an  order  of  prieft- 
efles  for  the  prefervation  of  it.  See  the 
article  Vestals. 

Fire  was  the  fupremegod  of  the  Chaldae- 
ahs ; the  magi  were  worfhippers  of  fire  j 
and  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  Hill  keep 
up  a ceremony  called  the  Holy  Fire,  up- 
on a perfnafion  that  every  eafter-day  a mi- 
raculous fire  defeends  from  heaven  into 
the  holy  fepulchie,  and  kindles  all  the 
candles  and  lamps  there.  On  ibis  oc- 
cafion  the  church  of  the  holy  fepulchre 
is  crowded,  by  a numerous  and  diftrafled 
tnob,  who  make  a folemn  proceffion  with 
ftandards,  crucifixes,  &c.  after  which  the 
people  light  their  candles  at  the  facred 
flame,  and  immediately  apply  it  to  their 
beards,  faces,  and  hofoms,  pretending 
that  it  will  not  burn  like  an  earthly  flame : 
they  alfo  think  that  if  they  are  buried  in 
a fliroud  fmutted  with  this  celeftial  fire,  it 
will  fecure  them  from  the  flames  of  hell. 

Fire,  in  the  art  of  w'ar,  a word  of  com- 
mand to  the  foldiers,  to  dochrge  tlreir 
inufquets;  to  the  cavalry,  to  Hifcharte 
their  carabines  or  piftals  ; ic  the  gieiia- 
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dicrs,  to  fire  their  grenadoes ; and  to  the 
gunners,  to  fire  the  guns, 

’Running  FiRE  is  when  a rank  of  Inen, 
drawn  up,  fire  one  after  another ; or, 
when  the  lines  of  an  army  are  drawn  out 
to  fire  on  account  of  a viiSlory,  each  fqua- 
dron  or  battalion  takes  it  from  another, 
from  the  right  of  the  firll  line  to  the  left, 
and  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  fecond 
line. 

Fire-arms  are  all  forts  of  arms  charged 
with  powder  and  ball,  as  cannon,  rrvuf- 
quets,  carabines,  piltoles,  blunderbufles, 
&c.  See  Cannon,  Gun,  &c. 

Fire-ball,  in  the  art  of  war,  a compofi- 
tion  of  meal-powder,  fulphur,  falt-'petre, 
pitch,  S’c.  about  the  bignefs  of  a hand- 
grenade,  coated  over  with  flax,  and 
primed  with  a flow  compofition  of  a fufee. 
This  is  to  he  thrown  into  the  enemy’s 
works  in  the  night  time,  to  difcover  where 
they  are  : or  to  fire  houfes,  galleries,  or 
blinds  of  the  befiegers  ; but  they  are  then 
armed  with  fpikes  or  hooks  of  iron,  that 
they  may  .not  roll  off,  but  flick  or  hang 
where  they  are  defigned  to  have  any  ef- 
feSf. 

Firelock;  See  Gun,  MusquET,  £fc. 

Fire-master,  in  our  train  of  artillery,  an 
officer,  who  \ives  the  direflions  and  pro- 
portions of  ingredients  for  each  compofi- 
tion required  in  fire-works,  whether  for 
the  fervice  of  war,  or  for  rejoicings  and 
recreations. 

His  orders  are  given  to  the  fire-workers 
and  bombardiers,  who  muft  execute 
them. 

Fire-pots,  in  the  military  art,  fmall 
earthen  pots,  into  which  is  put  a charged 
grenade,  and  over  that  powder  enough 
till  the  grenade  is  covered  ; then  tlie  pot 
is  covered  with  a piece  of  parchment,  and 
two  pieces  of  match  acrofs  lighted  : this 
pot  being  thrown  by  a handle  of  match, 
where  it  is  defigned,  it  breaks  and  fires  the 
powder,  and  burns  all  that  is  near  it,  and 
iikew'ife  fires  the  powder  in  the  grenade, 
which  ought  to  have  no  fufe,  to  the  end 
its  operations  may  be  the  quicker. 

I'l RE-WORKERS,  officers  fuboi'dinate  to  the 
fire-mafler. 

Fire-works.  See  Pyrotechny. 

Fire.-ship,  in  the  navy,  a vefTel  charged 
with  artificialfire-works,  which,  having 
the  wind  of  an  enemy’s  fliip,  grapples 
'ner,  and  fets  her  on  fire. 

Fire-eare,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  fignifiesa 
beacon,  or  tower,  by  the  fe.a-fide,  where- 
in there  were  kept  continual  lights. 

Fire-bote  is  fuel  or  firing  for  neceiTary 
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life,  allowed  to  tenants,  out  of  the  landji 

granted  to  them. 

Fire-cocks.  Churchwafdens  in  London 
and  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  are  to 
fix  fire-cocks  at  proper  diftances  in  ftreets 
and  keep  a large  engine  and  hand-engine 
for  extinguifliing  fire,  under  the'pcnahy 
of  lol.  Hat.  6 Annas,  cap.  xxxi. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire  in  Lon- 
don  and  Weftminfter,  the  conffables  and 
beadles  of  parilhes  lliall  repair  to  the 
place  with  their  ftaves,  and  afiifl  in  ex- 
tingnifliing,  it,  and  caufe  the  people  to 
work  for  that  end,  fsfc. 

Fire-ofpice,  an  office  of  infurance  from 
fire.  See  the  article  Assurance. 

Fire  ENGINE.  - See  the  article  Engine. 

fFiW-FiRE,  a kind  of  artificial  or  faftitiotis  • 

fire,  which  burns  even  under  water,  and 
that  with  greater  violence  than  out  of  it. 

It  is  compoled  of  lulphur,  naphtha,  pitch, 
gum,  and  bitumen  j and  is  only  exlin- 
guifliable  ,by  vinegar  mixed  with  fand  and 
urine,  or  by  covering  it  with  raw  hides. 
Its  motion  or  tendency  is  faid  to  be  con- 
trary to  that  of  natural  fire,  and  it  always 
follows  the  direfilion  in  which  it  is  thrown, 
whether  it  be  downwards,  fideways,  or 
otherwife. 

Several  are  of  opinion  that  the  antlent 
Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  this  fire  in  their 
engagements  at  fea  : whether  or  not  that 
was  the  cafe,  it  was  applied  againft  the 
Saracens  in  a fea  fight,  commanded  by 
Conflantine  Pogonates,  in  the  Helefpont, 
and  with  fuch  effeft  that  he  burnt  the 
whole  fleet  therewith,  wherein  there  were 
thirty  thoufand  men. 

£/edZnVfl/FiRE.  See  Electricity. 

FIRING-iron,  in  farriery,  an  inflrument 
not  unlike  the  blade  of  a knife ; which 
being  made  red-hot,  is  applied  to  a horl'e’s 
hams,  or  other  places  Handing  in  need 
of  it,  as  in  preternatural  fwellings,  farcy 
knots,  &c.  in  order  to  difculs  them. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  for  wrenches  of 
the  paflerns. 

FIRKIN,  an  Englifh  meafurfe  of  capacity, 
for  things  liquid,  being  the  fourth  part 
of  the  barrel  : it  contaips  8 gallons  of 
ale,  Ibap,  or  herrings ; and  9 gallons  of 
beer.  See  Measure  and 'BARREL. 

FIRLOT,  a dry  meafureufed  in  Scotland. 
The  oat-firlot  contains  iij  pints  of  that 
country  ; the  wheat-firlot  contains  about 
laii  cubical  inches;  and  the  barley- 
fiilof,  31  fiandard  pints.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that,  the  fcotch  wheat-firiot  exceeds 
the  englifli  buflicl  by  33  cubical  inches. 

See  the  article  Measure. 
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pIRMAMENT,  in  the  ptolemaic  aftro- 
noniy,  the  eighth  heaven  or  fphere,  with 
rel'pefl  to  the  Teven'  fpheres  of  the  planets 
which  it  furrounds.  It  is  fiippofed  to  have 
two  motions  ; a diurnal  motion,  given 
to  it  by  the  primum  mobile,  from  ealt  to 
weft  about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  ; and 
another  oppofite  motion  from  weft  to  eaft, 
which  laft  it  finilhes,  according  to  Ty- 
cho, in  1541*  years,  according  to  Ptole- 
my in  36000,  and  according  to  Coperni- 
cus in,  15800,  in  which  time  the  fixed 
ftars  return  to  the  fame  points  in  which 
they  were  at  the  beginning.  This  period 
is  commonly  called  the  Platonic  yehr,  or 
the  great  year. 

Firmament  is  alfoufed  in  divers  places  of 
fcripture,  to  denote  the  middle  region  of 
tlje  air.  Several  of  the  antients  have  be- 
lieved, with  the  modern  philofophers,  that 
the  firmament  is  a fluid  matter  ; but  cer- 
tainly thofe  who  gave  it  the  name  of  fir- 
mament, thought  it  a folid  matter. 

FIRMAN  is  a palfport  or  permit  granted 
by  the  great  mogul  to  foreign  velfels,  to 
trade  within  the  territories  of  his'jurildic- 
tion. 

FIRMNESS,  firmitas,  denotes  the  confift- 
ence  of  a body,  or  that  ftate  whereih  its 
fenlible  parts  cohere  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  motion  of  oiie  part  induces  a mo- 
tion of  the  reft. 

Many  of,  the  cartefians  maintain,  that 
fiimnefs  confifts  in  the  mere  reft  of  the 
particles  of  a body,  and  their  mutual  im- 
mediate contaft,  alledging  that  a fepara- 
lion  of  parts  can  only  arife  from  fome 
matter  interpofed  between  them,  which 
matter  is  excluded  by  the  notion  of  con- 
tiguity. But  the  inlufficiency  of  this  hy- 
polhefis  is  obvious  ; and  the  firmnefs  of 
all  bodies  is  known  to  depend  on  the  con- 
lieflion  or  cohefiop  of  tlieir  particles,  See 
Attraction,  Cohesion,  &e. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  ■primitia,  among  the 
Hebrews,  were  oblations  of  part  of  the 
fruit  of  the  harveft,  offered  to  God  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  fovereign  domi- 
nion. The  firft  of  thefe  fruits  was  of- 
fered in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation, 
being  either  two  loaves  of  bread,  or  a 
Iheat.  of  barley  which  was  threfhed  in  the 
court  of  the  temple.  Every  private  per- 
fon  was  alfo  obliged  to  bring  his  fiilt- 
fi'uits  to  the  temple,  and  thele  confifted 
ol  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots, 
olives,  and  dates. 

There  was  another  fort  of  firft-fruits 
which  were  paid  to  God.  When  bread 
kneaded  iij  a family,  a portion  pf  it 
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was  fet  apart,  and  given  to  the  prieft  or 
levite  who  dwelt  in  the  place : if  there 
was  no  prieft  or  levite  there,  it  was  cart 
into  the  oven,  and  confumed  by  the  fire. 
Thele  offerings  made  a conliderable  part  . 
of  the  revenues  of  the  hebrpw  pi'iefthood. 
Firft-fruits  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
antient  chriftian  writers  as  one  part  of 
the  church  revenue.  One  of  the  councils  of 
Carthage  enjoins  that  they  ftiould  confill 
only  of  grapes  and  corn,  which  fhews 
that  this  was  the  praffice  of  the  africaa 
church. 

First-fruits,  in  the  church  of  England, 
are  the  profits  of  every  fpiritual  benefice 
for  the  firft  year,  according  to  the  valuae 
tion  thereof  in  the  king’s  books.  See  the 
article  Annates. 

First  mover,  primu7n  mobile,  See  the 
ai-ticle  Primum  mobile. 

FlSC,_;^raj,  in  the  civil  law,  .the  treafury, 
of  a prince.  It  differs  from  the  terarium, 
which  was  the  treafury  of  the  public  or 
people : thus,  when  the  money  arifirig 
fi'oin  the  fale  of  condemned  perfonsgoods, 
was  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  pub- 
lic, their  goods  were  faid /iKi/iVari ; but 
when  it  vvas  deftined  for  the  lupport  of 
the  prince,  they  were  cMtd  conjifcari. 

FISCAL,  in  the  civil  law,  fomeiliing  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  intereft  of  the 
prince  or  people.  The  officers  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  fife,  were  call- 
ed proairatores  fifci,  and  'adniocali  fifei  ; 
am;'-  among  the  cafes  enumerated  in  the 
conftitutions  of  the  empire,  wher,e  it  was 
their  bufmefs  to  plead,  one  is  againft  thofe 
who  have  been  c..ndemned  to  pay  a fine 
, to  the  fife  on  account  of  their  litigiouf- 
nefs,  or  frivolous  appeals. 

FISH,  in  natural  hiftory,  conftitutes  a clafs 
of  animals  which  have  no  feet,  but  al- 
ways'fins  ; add  to  this,  that  their  body  is 
either  altogether.naked,  or  only  covered 
with  fcales  ; and  that  they  are  aquatic 
animals,  which  live  inoflly,  if  not  always, 
in  water, 

This  clafs  is  fuhdivided  by  authors  into 
five  feries,  or  or-ders. 
j.  The  plagiuri  or  cetaceous  fifties,  com- 
prehending thofe  who  have  the  tail  not 
perpendicular,  like  all  other  fifties,  but 
placed  ill  an  horizontal  dij-edlion,  or  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon.  z.  Clumdi-optery- 
gious  fifties,  comprehending  thofe  with 
perpendicular  tails,  and  the  rays  of  the 
fins  not  'bony,  but  cartilaginous.  5. 
Rranebioftegiaus  fifties,  or  thofe  which 
have  perpendicular  tails,  the  rays  'of  the 
fins  pony,  and  the  branchiie  or  gills  not 
7 U a ofliculated. 
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.odiculited.  4.  Acanthopterygioiis  fiflies, 
or  thofe  with  pei  pendicolar  tails,  and  the 
rays  of  the  fins  bony,  and  prickly  at  the 
ends.  5.  Malacopterygious  fiflies,  or  fuch 
as  have  perpendicular  tails,  with  the  rays 
bony,  but  not  prickly  at  their  ends.  See 
Plagiuri,  6fc.  and  plate  of  ichthyolo- 
gy, where  a fifh  of  each  feries  is  delineat- 
ed, in  the  fame  order  as  above. 

Some  diftinguifli  fiflies,  from  the  place 
where  they  are  found,  intofea-filh,  river- 
fifti,  and  lake  or  pond-fifli.  Others  again 
divide  them  into  cetaceous,  cartilaginous, 
and  fpinofe.  The  cetaceous,  or  whale- 
kind,  called  hellua  marittee,  have  lungs, 
and  breathe  like  quadrupeds  ; they  co- 
pulate alfo  like  them,  and  conceive  and 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  whom  they 
fuckle  with  their  milk.  The  cartilagi- 
nous kind  are  produced  from  large  eggs, 
like  birds,  which  are  excluded  the  womb 
alfo  like  thofe  of  birds.  The  fpinofe  kind 
are  alfo  oviparous,  but  their  eggs  are 
fmaller,  and  have  fplnes  up  and  down  in 
their  flefli,  to  ftrengthen  it. 

Willoughby  thinks  it  would  be  better  to 
diltinguifli  fiflies,  firft,  into  the  cetaceous 
kind,  or  thole  that  breathe  with  lungs  j 
and  thofe  that  breathe  with  gills:  then, to 
fubdivide  thofe  that  breathe  with  gillsj 
not  into  cartilaginous  and  fpinofe,  but  in- 
to oviparous  anil  viviparous ; with  other 
the  like  fubdivifions.  But  the  diviiion 
firft  laid  down,  is  that  followed  by  the 
beft  iclithyplogifts,  Artedi,  Linnaeus,  and 
others. 

As  to  the  ftru£lme  of  fiflies,  it  is  admir- 
' ably  adapted  to  the  element  in  which  they 
live ! their  fins,  tail,  gills,  air-bladder, 
eyes,  figure,  &c.  are  all  fuch  as  beft  fuit 
their  circumftanees ; for  the  defcription 
and  ufes  of  which,  fee  the  articles  FiN, 
Tail,  fefc. 

Fish,  in  cornmerce.  The  exporter,  on 
making  oath  that  they  were  britifli  taken, 
and  really  exported,  is  entitled  to  the 
following  bounties,  to  be  paid  by  the  col- 
leffor  of  the  falt-duty,  at  the  port  of  ex- 
portation, within  thirty  days  alter  de- 
mand, upon  a debenture  prepared  by  the 
colleflor  of  the  cuftoms,  'u/ss. 

Pilchards,  or  fcads,  the  calk,  con-  s.  d. 
taining  50  gallon^,  y 0 

if  14  inches  or  upwards 
in  length  from  the  C 
hone  in  the  fin  toihe  33  C ^ * 

Ling,  joint  ill  the  tail, the  too  J 
wet,  the  barrel,  con-? 
taining  3a  gallons,  3*  ° 
J,  the  hupdred  wt,  ^ 0 


Cod, 


{ 


Hake 


Salmon,  the  barrel,  containing  42  s,  d;' 

gallons  — — — 4 ^ 

White  herrings,  the  barrel,  con- 
taining 3z  gallons,  — . j g 

Full  red  herrings,  the  barrel  as 

above  — — • — j j 

Clean  fliotten  red  herrings  the 

barrel  as  above,  — . — j ^ 

Dried  red  fprats,  the  laft  i <, 


Fifli  of  all  forts,  taken  by  foreigners  and 
imported  in  foreign  fliips,  are  forfeited, 
together  with  the  fliip,  except  llock-fifli, 
live  eels,  fturgeon,  botargo  or  cavear,  and 
anchovies.  And,  by  i Geo.  I.  cap. 
xviii.  falmon  taken  in  great  rivers,  and 
fea-fifli  fold,  are  to  be  of  certain  lengths, 
or  the  takers  (liall  forfeit  5 1,  and  the  fel- 
lers JO  s.  befides  the  fifli. 

Geitei'otipn  of  Fishes,  See  the  article 
Generation. 

Breeding  of  Fishes  may  be  turned  to  great 
advantage  ; for  befides  furnifliing  your 
table,  obliging  your  friends,  and  railing 
money,  your  land  will  be  thereby  greatly 
improved,  fo  as  yield  more  this  vyay 
than  by  any  other  employment  what- 
ever. 

When  fifli  are  fed  in  large  pools  or  ponds, 
either  malt  boiled,  or  frefh  grains,  is  the 
beft  food  ; thus  carps  may  be  raifed  and  fed 
like  capons,  and  tenches  will  feed  as  well. 
The  care  of  feeding  them  is  beft  com- 
mitted to  a gardener,  or  the  butler,  who 
fhould  be  always  at  hand.  In  a flew, 
any  fort  of  grain  boiled,  efpecially  peas, 
and  malt  coarfe  ground  ; alfo  the  grains 
after  brewing,  whilft  frefli  and  fweet: 
but  one  bufliel  of  malt  not  brewed,  will 
go  as  far  as  two  of  grains.  See  the  ar-i 
tide  Fish-ponds,  infra. 

Fi«H,  in  a fliip,  ^ plank  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber, fattened  to  a fliip’s  niaft  or  yard,  to 
ftrengthen  it,  which  is  done  by  nailing  it 
on  with  iron-fpikes,  and  woulding  or 
winding  ropes  hard  about  them. 

Fishes,  in  heraldry,  are  the  emblems  of 
fijence,  and  watcbfulnefs,  and  are  botne 
either  upright,  imbowed,  extended,  cn- 
dorfed  refpeHing  each  other,  furmounting 
one  another,  fretted,  feff. 

In  blazoning  fiflies,  thofe  home  feeding, 
■fliould  be  termed  devouring ; all  fifties 
borne  upright  and  having  fins,  fliould  be 
blazoned  hauriant ; and  thofe  borne  tranf- 
verfe  the  ffcutcheon,  rauft  be  termed 
naiaiit. 

FisH-BLoeK,  in  a fliip.  See  Block. 

Fish.-garth,  a wear  or  dam  in  a river, 
for  catching  of  fifli.  See  Wea^, 

Fisjj-shells,  in  luilbandry.  See  Shel;,, 

■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ F?5il- 
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fisH-PONDS,  thofe  made  for  the  breeding 

^ or  feeding  of  filh. 

Jifli-ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of 
watery  and  boggy  lands,  many  of  which 
are  fit  for  ho  other  ufe.  In  making  of  a 
pond,  its  head  Ihould  be  at  the  lowed 
part  of  the  ground,  that  the  trench  of 
the  flood-gate  or  fluke,  having  a good 
fall,  may  not  be  too  long  in  emptying. 
'I'he  bed  way  of  making  the  head  fecu're, 
is  to  drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of  Ifakes 
above  fix  feet  long,  at  about  four  feet  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  the  whole  length 
of  the  pond-head,  whereof  the  fird  row 
fliould  be  rammed  at  lead  about  four  feet 
deep.  If  the  bottom  is  falfe,  the  founda- 
tion maybe  laid  with  quick-lime,  which 
flacking,  will  make  it  as  hard  as  a done. 
Some  lay  a layer  of  lime,  and  another  of 
earth  dug  out  of  the  pond,  among  the 
piles  and  flakes  ; and  when  thefe  are  well 
covered,  drive  in  others,  as  they  fee  oc- 
cafion,  ramming  in  the  earth  as  before, 
till  the  pond-head  be  of  the  height  de- 
figned. 

The  dam  Ihould  be  made  Hoping  on  each 
fule,  leaving  a wade  to  carry  off  the  over- 
abundance of  water  in  times  of  floods  or 
rains ; and  as  to  the  depth  of  the  pond, 
the  deeped:  part  need  not  exceed  fix  feet, 
rifing  gradually  in  Ihtftls  towards  the 
fldes,  tor  the  filh  to  fun  themfelves,  and 
lay  their  fpawn.  Gravelly  and  fandy 
bottoms,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  bed  for 
breeding ; and  a fat  foil  with  a white  fat 
waier,  as  the  walhings  of  hills,  common.?, 
llreets,  finks,  &c.  is  bed  for  fattening  all 
forts  of  fifli.  For  floring  a pond,  carp 
is  to  be  preferred  for  its  goodnefs,  quick 
growth,  and  great  increafe,  as  breeding 
five  or  fix  times  a year.  A pond  of  an 
acre,  if  it  be  a feeding  and  not  breeding 
one,  will  every  year  feed  two  hundred 
carps  of  three  years  old,  three  hundred 
of  two  years  old,  and  four  hundred  of  a 
year  old.  Carps  delight  in  ponds  that 
have  marl  or,  clay-bottoms,  with  plenty 
of  weeds  and  grafs,  whereon  they  feed  in 
hot  months. 

Your  pond  Ihould  be  drained  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  your  filh  forted.  If 
it  is  a breeding  one,  the  fmaller  ones  are 
to  be  taken  out,  to  dore  other  ppnds  with; 
leaving  a good  dock  of  females,  at  lead 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  as  they  never 
breed  before  that  age.  In  feeding  ponds, 
it  is  bed  to  keep,  them  pretty  near  of  a 
fize. 

fishery,  a place  where  great  taunibers 
ef  fifli  are  caught, 


The  principal  fillieries  for  falmon,  lier- 
iTing,  mackrel,  pilchards,  &c.  are  along 
the  coads  ofEngland,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ; forced  on  the  banks  ofNewfsund- 
land;  for  whales,  about  Greenland  ; and 
for  pearls,  in  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies. 

Fishery  denotes  alfo  the  commerce  of  filh, 
more  particularly  the  catching  them  for 
file. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  a very  mlnule  and 
particular  confideration  of  filheries,  as  at 
prelent  edablilhed  in  this  kingdom,  this 
article  would  fwell  beyond  its  proper 
bounds  ; bccaufe  to  do  judice  to  a iubjefil 
of  that  concernment  to  the  britilh  nation, 
requires  a very  ample  and  diflinft  difeuf- 
fion.  We  lhall,  however,  obferve,  that 
fince  the  divine  providence  has  foeminent- 
ly  flored  the  coads  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  the  mod  valuable  filh  ; and 
fince  filheries,  if  fuccefsful,  become  per- 
manent nurferies  for  breeding  expert  lea- 
men  ; it  is  not  only  a duty  we  owe  to  the 
fupreme  being,  not  to  defpife  the  won- 
derful plenty  he  hath  afforded  us,  by 
neglefiling  to  extend  this  branch  of  com- 
merce to  the  utmoft;  but  it  is  a duty  we 
owe  to  our  country,  for  its  natural  fecu- 
rity,  which  depends  upon  the  ftrength  of 
our  royal  navy.  No  nation  can  have  a na- 
vy, where  there  is  not  a fund  of  bufineft 
to  breed  and  employ  feamen,  without 
any  expence  to  the  public,  and  no  trade 
is  fo  well  calculated  for  training  up  thefe 
ufeful  members  of  this  fociety,  as  filh- 
eries. 

The  fituation  of  the  britilh  coafts  is  the 
mod  advantageous  for  catching  filh  in  the 
world ; the  fcottilh  iftands,  particularly 
thofe  to  the  north  and  wed,  lie  mod  com- 
modious for  carrying  on  the  filhing  trade 
to  perfeftion  ; for  no  coumry  in  Europe 
can  pretend  to  come  up  to  Scotland  in  the 
abundance  of  the  fined  filh,  with  which  its 
various  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
coads  are  replenilhed.  K.ing  Charles  I. 
was  fo  fenlible  of  the  great  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  filherieS,  that  he  began 
the  experiment,  together  with  a company 
of  merchants;  but  the  civil  war  foon  oc- 
cafioned  that  projefl  to  be  fet  afide.  King 
Charles  II.  made  a like  attempt,  but  his 
prefiing  wants  made  him  withdraw  what 
money  he  had  employed  that  way,  where- 
upon the  merchants  that  joined  with  him, 
did  fo  too.  Since  the  union,  feveral  .at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  retrieve  the 
fillieries,  and  a corporation  fettled  to  that 
effeSl,  intitled  the  Royal  Brltilii  filhery. 

In  the  year  1730,  the  parliament  of  Great 
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Britain  taking  the  ftate  of  the  fiiheries  in- 
to confideration,  an  aft  was  palTed  for  the 
enconragement  ot  the  white-herring  fifh- 
ery, , granting  a charier,  whereby  a cor- 
poration is  created,  to  continue  twenty- 
one  years,  by  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
the  Free  Britifli  Filhery,  to  be  under  the 
direftion  of  a governor,  prefident,  vice- 
prefident,  council,  who  are  to  con- 
tinue in  office  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
with  power  to  make  bye-laws^  Js’c.  and 
to  raife  a capital  of  500,000  1.  by  way  of 
fubfcription.  And  any  number  of  per- 
fons,  who,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain, 
ihall  fubfcribe  10,000  !.  into  the  flock  of 
this  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the  Fifli- 
ing  Chamber,  and  carry  on  the  faid  fifli- 
«ry  on  their  own  account  of  profit  and 
lofs,  Ihall  be  intitled  to  the  fame  bounty 
allowed  to  the  fociety.  The  bounty  is 
30  s.  the  tun,  to  be  paid  yearly,  for  four- 
teen years,  befides  3 per  cent,  for  the  mo- 
ney advanced  by  each  chamber.  The 
aft  contains  other  proper  regulations  rela- 
tive to  the  nets,  marks  on  the  herring- 
barrels,  number  of  hands,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fait  that  is  intitled  to  the  bounty, 
&c.  It  is  then  by  the  ensouragement  gi- 
ven by  this  aft,  that  we  now  fee  a laudable 
emulation  prevailing  all  over  the  tvyo 
kingdoms,  and  fiftiing  bufl'es  fitted  out 
from  almoft  every  port,  in  order  to  repair 
to  the  Shetland  iflands,  where  the  herring- 
fifliery  is  carried  on  with  an  ardor  becom- 
ing fo  important  a branch  of  trade.  Scot- 
land, which  fuffered  incredibly  from  the 
ncglefl  of  this  valuable  and  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  Teas,  has  not  been  backward 
to  join  in  a fcheme  that  tends  fo  evidently 
to  its  own  advantage  ; for  the  cities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glafgow,  the  towns  of 
Montrofe,  Dundee,  Perth,  Invernefs,  and 
fohie  other  boroughs,  have  railed  the  pro- 
per fum,  and  chambers  have  been  ertfted 
in  each  of  them  ; the  gentlemen  of  eftates 
adjoining  to  the  refpeftive  places  above- 
mentioned,  liberally  contributing  with 
merchants,  towards  the  profecution  of  an 
undertaking  fo  vifibly  tending  to  the  good 
of  their  country  in  general. 

.^neba-vj-T iSHERY . Anchovies  are  filhed 
on  the  coall  of  Provence,  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which  fea- 
■.'irfon  fhoals  of  this  filh  regularly  come  into 
Jjie  Mediterranean  through  the  ftreights 
of  Gibraltar.  They  are  likewife  found 
in  plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  on  the 
ipoart  of  Sicily,  and  on  that  of  the  ifland 
of  Gorgone  oppofite  to  Leghorn ; thefe 
laft  are  reckoned  the  befl.  It  is  ffmaik^ 
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able,  that  anchovies  are  feldom  filhed  but 
in  the  night-time.  If  a fire  be  kindled  on 
the  poops  of  the  veflels  ufed  for  this  filh. 
ing,  the  anchovies  will  come  in  greater 
nuiiibers  into  the  nets ; but  then  it  is  af. 
ferted,  that  the  anchovies  taken  thus  by 
fire,  are  neither  fo  good  nor  fo  firm,  and 
will  not  keep  fo  well,  as  thofe  which  are 
taken  without  fire.  When  the  filhery  is 
over,  they  pull  off  the  heads  of  all  the  an- 
chovies, gut  them,  and  afterwards  range 
them  in  barrels  of  different  weights,  the 
largeft.of  which  do  not  weigh  above  25 
or  26  pounds,  and  they  put  a good  deal 
of  fait  in  them.  Some  alfo  pickle  them  in 
fmall  earthen  pots  made'  on  purpofe,  of 
two  or  three  pounds  weight  more  or  lefs, 
which  they  cover  with  plafter,  to  keep 
them  the  better. 

Cod  Fishery.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
cod-filh,  the  one  green  or  white  cod,  and 
the  other  dried  or  cured  cod,  tho’  it  is  all 
the  fame  filh  differently  prepared  ; the 
former  being  fometimes  failed  and  bar- 
relled, then  taken  out  for  ufe ; and  the 
latter  having  lain  fome  competent  time  in 
fait,  dried  in  the  fun  or  fmoke.  We 
Ihall  therefore  fpeak  of  each  of  thefe  apart, 
and  firft  of 

'Green  cocf-FiSHERY.  The  chief  filheries 
for  green  cod  are  in  the  Bay  of  Canada, 
on  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and 
on  the  ilie  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  ille  of 
Sable,  to  which  places  veflels  refort  from 
. divers  parts  both  of  Europe  and  America. 
They  are  from  100  to  150  tuns  burden, 
and  will  catch  between  30  and  40  thou- 
fand  cod  each.  The  moft  effentiai  part 
of  the  fifliery,  is  to  have  a mailer  who 
knows  hovy  to  cut  up  the  cod,  one  whp 
is  (killed,  to  take  the  head  off  properly, 
and  above  all,  a good  falter,  on  which 
the  preferving  them,  and  confequently 
the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage,  depends.  The. 
bed  feafon  is  from  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary to  the  end  of  April  ; the  filh 
which  in  the  winter  retire  to  the  deepell 
water,  coming  then  on  the  banks,  and 
fattening  extremely.  What  is  caught 
from  March  to  June  keeps  well,  but 
thofe  taken  in  July,  Aiiguft,  and  Sep- 
tember, when  it  is  warm  on  the  banks, 
are  apt  to  fpoil  foon.  Every  filher  takes 
but  one  at  a time  i the  moft  expert  will 
take  from  350  to  400  in  a day,  but  that 
is  the  moft,  the  weight  of  the  filh  and 
the  great  coldnefs  on  the  bank  fatiguing 
very  much.  As  foon  as  the  cod  are  taken, 
the  head  is  tgken  off ; they  are  opened, 
gutted  and  failed, . and  the  falter  flows 
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llicra  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  head  to 
tail,  in  beds  a (athom  or  two  fquares 
hying  layers  of  fait  and  fi(h  alternately, 
but  never  mixing  fifh  caught  on  different 
days,,  When  they  have  lain  thus  three  or 
four  days  to  dj-ain  off  t}ie  water,  they  are 
replaced  in  another  part  of  the  Ihip,  and 
falted  again  ; where  they  remain  till  the 
veffel  is  loaded.  Sometimes  they  are  cut 
in  thick  pieces,  and  put  up  in  barrels  for 
the  conveniency  of  carriage. 

2)ry  foi  Fishery.  The  principal  fifhery 
for  dry  cod,  is  from  CapeRofe  to  the  Bay 
des  Exports,  along  the  coaft  of  Placentia, 
in  which  compafs  there  are  divers  com- 
modious ports  for  the  filli  to  be  dried  in, 
Thefe,  though  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
frelh  cod,  are  much  fmaller,  and  there- 
fore fitter  to  keep,  as  the  fait  penetrates 
more  eafiiy  into  them.  The  filliery  of 
both  is  much  alike,  only  this  latter  is 
more  expenfive,  as  it  takes  up  more  time, 
and  employs  more  hands,  and  yet  fcarce 
half  fo  nriuch  fait  is  fpent  in  this  as  in  the 
other.  The  bait  is  herrings,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  taken  on  the  coaft  of 
Placentia.  When  feveral  veflels  meet 
and  intend  to  filli  in  the  fame  port,  he 
whofe  fhalloop  firft  touches  ground,  be- 
comes intilled  to  the  quality  and  privi- 
leges of  admiral  : he  has  the  choice  of 
his  ftation,  and  the  refufal  of  all  the 
wood  on  the  coaft  at  his  arrival.  As  fall 
as  the  mailers  arrive,  they  unrig  all  their 
velfels,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fiirduds. 
to  fuftain  the  malls,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  mates  provide  a tent  on  ftiore,  co- 
vered with  branches  of  trees,  and  fails 
over  them,  with  a fcaffold  of  great  trunks 
of  pines,  twelve,  fifteen,  fixteen,  and  often 
twenty  feet  high,  commonly  from  foity 
to  lixty  feet  long,  and  about  one  third  as 
much  in  breadth.  While  the  fcaffold  is 
preparing,  the  crew  are  fiftiing,  and  as 
fall  as  they  catch  they  bring  their  fifh 
afhore  ; open  and  fait  them  upon  move- 
able  benches  5 but  the  main  falting  is  per- 
formed on  the  fcaffold.  When  the  fifh 
have  taken  fait,  they  walh  and  hang 
them  to  drain  on  rails ; when  drained, 
they  are  laid  on  kinds  of  llages,  which 
are  finall  pieces  of  wood  laid  acrofs,  and 
covered,  with  branches  of  trees,  having 
the  leaves  ftripped  off,  for  the  paftage  of 
the  air.  On  thefe  llages,  they  are  dif- 
pefed,  a fifh  thick,  head  againfl  tail, 
with  the  back  uppermoll,  and  are  turned 
carefully,  four  limes  every  twenty-four 
hours.  When  they  begin  to  dry,  they 
are  laid  in  heaps  ten  or  twelve  thick,  in 
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order  to  retain  their  warmth  ; and  every 
day  the  heaps  are  enlarged,  till  they 
become  double  their  firft  bulk;  then  two 
heaps  are  joined  together,  which  they 
turn  every  day  as  before ; laftly,  they 
are  falted  again,  beginning  with  thole 
firft  failed,  and  being  laid  in  huge  piles, 
they  remain  in  that  fituation,  till  they 
are  carried  on  board  the  fliips,  where 
they  are  laid  on  the  branches  of  trees 
difpofed  for  that  purpofe,  upon  the  bal- 
laft,  and  round  the  Ihip,  with  mats  to 
prevent  their  contrafVing  any  moifture. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  commodities 
drawn  from  cod,  ‘viz.  the  zounds,  the 
tongues,  the  roes,  and  the  oil  ex'rafiled 
from  the  liver.  The  firft  is  failed  at  the 
filhery,  together  with  the  fifh,  and  put 
up  in  barreisfrom  6 to  700  pound.  The 
tongues  are  done  in  like  manner,  and 
brought  in  barrels  from  4 to  500  pounds. 
The  roes  are  alfo  failed  in  barrels,  and 
ferve  to  call  into  the  fea  to  draw  fifli  toge- 
ther, and  particularly  pilchards.  The 
oil  comes  in  barrels,  from  400  to  5*0 
pounds,  and  is  ufed  in  drefling  leather. 
The  Scots  catch  a fmall  kind  of  cod  on 
the  coaft  of  Buchan,  and  all  along  the 
Murray  Firth  on  both  fides  ; as  alfo  in 
the  Fil  th  of  Forth,  Clyde,  fefr.  which  is 
much  efteemed.  They  fait  and  dry  them 
in  the  fun  upon  rocks,  and  fometimes  in 
the  chimney.  They  alfo  cure  fkait,  and 
other  fmaller  filh  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  moll  of  thefe  are  for  home-confump- 
tion. 

Cora/- Fishery.  See  Coral- Fijisry, 

ffemKg-FisHERY.  . Herrings  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  north-fea.  They  are  a filli 
ofpalTage,  and  commonly  go  in  fhoals, 
being  very  fond  of  following  fire  or 
light,  and  in' their  paftage  they  refemble 
a kind  of  lightning.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  an  incredible  Ihoal  of 
herrings,  probably  much  larger  than  the 
land  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  come 
from  the  north  on  tlie  furface  of  the  fea  ; 
their  approach  is  known  by  the  hover- 
ing of  fea  fowl  in  expeflation  of  prey, 
and  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  water;  but 
where  they  breed,  or  what  particular 
place  they  come  from,  cannot  be  ea- 
fiiy difeovered.  As  this  great  Ihoal  paffes 
between  the  (hores  of  Greenland  anti 
the  north  cape,  it  is  probably  confined, 
and  as  it  reaches  the  exti^iiies  of 
Great  Britain,  is  neceflarily  divided  into 
two  parts.  For  we  find  one  part  of  the 
herrings,  fleering  weft,  orfoulh-weft,  aqd 
leaving  the  iflands  of  Shetland  and  Ork- 
ney 
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ney  to  the  left,  pafs  on  towards  Ireland, 
where  being  interrupted  a fecond  time, 
fome  keeping  the  Ihore  of  Britain,  pafs 
away  fonth  down  St.  George's  channel ; 
while  the  Other  part  edging  off  to  the 
fouth-well,  coall  the  weftern  ocean,  till 
they  reach  the  fouth  Ihore  of  Ireland, 
and  then  lleering  fouth-eaft,  join  the  reft 
in  St.  George’s  channel.  The  other 
part  of  the  firft  divilion  made  in  the 
north,  parting  a .little  to-the  eaft  and 
fouth-eaft,  pafs  by  Shetland,  and  then 
make  the  point  of  Buchan-nefs,  and  the 
coaft  of  Aberdeen,  filling  as  they  go,  all 
the  bays,  firths,  creeks,  &c.  with  their 
innumerable  multitudes.  Hence  they  pro- 
ceed forward,  pafs  by  Dunbar,  and  round- 
ing the  high  fliores  of  St.  Abbe’s  Head, 
and  Berwick,  are  feen  again  off  Scarbo- 
rough ; and  even  then  not  diminilhed 
in  bulk,  till  they  come  toYarmouth- 
Roads,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
of  the  Thames,  after  which,  palling  down 
the  Britilh  channel,  they  feem  to  be  loft 
in  the  weftern  ocean. 

The  vaft  advantage  of  this  filhery  to  our 
nation  is  very  obvious,  when  we  confider 
that  though  herrings  are  found  upon  the 
fhores  of  North  America,  they  are  never 
feen  there  in  fuch  quantities  as  with  us, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
confiderable  numbers  in  any  of  the 
fouthern  kingdoms  of  Europe  as  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  the  fouth  parts  of  France 
on  the  fide  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
Mediterranean,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
There  are  two  feafons  for  filhing  her- 
ring, the  firft  from  June  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gutt,  and  the  fecond  in  autumn,  when  the 
fogs  become  very  favourable  for  this  kind 
of  filhing.  The  Dutch  begin  their  herring- 
filhing  on  the  a^th  of  June,  and  employ 
no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  veffels  therein 
called  buffes,  being  between  forty-five 
and  fixty  tuns  burden,  and  carrying  three 
or  four  fmall  cannon.  They  never  flic 
out  of  port  without  a convoy,  unlefs 
there  be  enough  together  to  make  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  cannon  among  them, 
in  wly'ch  cafe  they  are  allowed  to  go  in 
company.  Before  they  go  out,  they, 
make  a verbal  agreement,  which  has  the 
fame  force  as  if  it  were  in  writing.  The 
regulations  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland 
are  partly  fallowed  by  the  French,  and 
other  nations,  and  partly  improved  and 
augmented  with  new  ones,  as,-  that  no 
filher  lhall  call  his  net  within  a hundred 
fathoms  of  another  boat : that  while  the 
nets  are  call,  a light  lliall  be  kept  on  the 


hind  part  of  the  veffel : that  when  a boat 
is  by  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  off 
filhing,  the  light  lhall  be  call  into  th* 
fea : that  when  the  greater  part  of  a 
fleet  leaves  off  filliing,  and  calls  anchor, 
the  reft  lliall  do  the  fame,' fifr.  By  the 
late  a£l  of  parliament  in  Great-Britain 
the  regulations  are,  that  every  veffel  in. 
titled  to  the  bounty,  mull  carry  twelve 
Winchefter  buftiels  of  fait  in  new  barrels, 
for  every  lad  of  filh  fuch  veffel  is  cap. 
able  of  holding  5 and  as  many  more 
new  barrels  as  fuch  veffels  can  carry; 
and  two  fleets  of  tanned  nets,  that  is,  a 
veffel  of  feventy  tons  lliall  carry  one  fleet 
of  fifty  nets,  each  net  to  be  thirty  yards 
full  upon  its  rope,  and  feven  fathoms 
deep  ; and  fo  in  proportion  for  greater 
or  fmaller  veffels ; and  be  provided 
with  one  other  fleet  of  fifty  like  nets, 
on  board  a tender,  or  left  on  Ihore  in  a 
proper  place  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  veffel, 
&c. 

There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  man* 
ner  of  filhing.  The  nets  wherein  the  filh 
are  drawn,  lliould  regularly  have  tlieir 
mefli^s  an  inch  fquare  to  let  all  the  leffrt 
fry  go  through. 

Curing  and  preparing  Herring,  The  com- 
merce  of  herring  both  white  or  pickled, 
and  red,  is  very  confiderable.  The  white 
Dutch  herrings  are  the  moll  efteemed,  be- 
ing dillinguillied  into  four  Ibrts,  accord- 
ing to  their  fizes  ; and  the  bed  are  tliofe 
that  are  fat,  flefliy,  firm,  and  white,  falted 
the  fame  day  they  are  taken,  with  good 
fait  and  well  barrelled.  The  britilh  her- 
rings are  little  inferior,  if  not  equal  t® 
the  Dutch,  for  in  fpite  of  all  their  en- 
deavours to  conceal  the  fecret,  their  me- 
thod of  curing,  lading,  or  calking  the 
herrings,  has  been  difcovered,  and  is  as 
follows.  After  they  have  bawled  in  their 
nets,  which  they  drag  in  the  Herns  of 
their  veffels  backwards  and  forwards  in 
traverfing  the  coaft,  they  throw  them  up- 
on the  Ihip’s  deck,  which  is  cleared  of 
every  thing  for  that  purpofe  ; the  crew  is 
feparated  into  fundry  divifions,  and  each 
divifion  has  a peculiar  talkt  one  part 
opens  and  guts  the  herrings,  leaving  the 
melts  and  roes : another  cures  and  falls 
them,  by  lining  or  rubbing  their  infide 
with  fait : the  next  packs  them,  and  be- 
tween each  row  and  divifion  they  fprinkle 
handfuls  of  fait : lallly,  the  cooper  puts 
the  finilhing  hand  to  all  by  heading  the^ 
calks  very  tight,  and  flowing  them  in 
the  hold.  It  is  cullomary  with  us  to 
walh  the  herring  in  frelh  water,. and  fteep 
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fliem  twelve  or'  fifteen  hours,  in  a ftrong 
brine,  before  we  proceed  to  barrel 
them. 

Red  Heyrwgs  mull  lie  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  brine,  in  as  much  as  they  are  to 
take  all  their  fait  there,  and  when  they 
are  taken  out,  they  are  fpitted,  that  is, 
lining  by  the  head  on  little  wooden  fpits, 
and  then  hung  in  a chimney  made  for 
that  purpofe.  After  which,  a fire  of 
brufli-  wood  which  yields  a 4Eal  of  fmolcej 
but  no  flame,  being  made  under  them, 
they  remain  there  till  fiifficienfiy  fmoked 
and  dried,  and  are  afterwards  barrelled 
i up  for  keeping. 

! Jl/(!clrf/-FisHER.Y.  The  mackrel  are  found 
I in  large  flioals  in  the  ocean,  but  efpecially 
on  the  french  and  englifh  coafts.  They 
enter  the  englifh  channel  in  April,  and 
I procc-eding  as  the  fummer  advances ; 

' about  June,  they  are  on  the  coafts  of 

j Cornwal,  SulTex,  Normandy,  Picardy, 

I fife,  where'the  fifliery  is  moll  confiderable. 

; They  arfe  taken  either  with  a line  or  netst 

I the  -latter  is  preferable,  and  is  ufually 

performed  in  the  night  time.  They  are 
pickled  two  ways,  firft  by  opening  and 
gutting  them,  and  cramming  their  bellies 
j as  hard  as  poffible  with  fait,  by  means 
of  a Hick,  and  then  laying  them  in  rows 
at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  ftrewing  fait 
’ between  each  layer.  The  fccond  way  is 
putting  them  direftly  info  tubs  full  of 
brine;  made  of  fait  and  frefli  water,  and 
leaving  them  to  deep  till  they  have  taken 
fait  enough  to  keep.  After  this,  they  are 
barrelled  up  and  prelTed  dole  down. 
Fearl-FisiiSRY.  See  Pearl  Fishery. 
FMard-FiSHERY.  The  chief  pilchard 
fiflieriesjare  along  the  coafts  of  Dalmatia, 
on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  and  along  the 
coafts  of  Cornwal  and  Devonfliire.  That 
of  Dalmatia  is  very  plentiful : that  on 
the  coafts  of  Bretagne  employs  annually 
about  3od  (hips.  The  pilchards  caught 
6n  our  coafts,  though  bigger,  are  not  fo 
much  valued  as  thofe  on  the  coafts  of 
France,  owing  principally  to  their  not 
being  fo  thoroughly  cured.  They  natu- 
rally follow  the  light,  which  contributes 
much  to  the  facility  of  the  filhery'i  the 
feafon  is  from  June  to  September.  ■ On 
the  coafts  of  France  they  make  ufe  of  the 
, roes  of  the  cod-fifli,  as  a bait,  which 
thrown  into  the  fea,  makes  them  rife 
from  the  bottom,  and  inn  into  the  nets: 
On  our  coafts  there  are  perfons  potted 
alhore,  who  fpying  by  the  colour  of  the 
v.'.rter  vrhere  the  flioals  are,  make  figns 
to  the  boats  to  go  among  them  to  call 
VoL.  n. 
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their  nets.  When  taken,  they  are  brotight 
on  fliore  to  a wareliolife,  where  they  are' 
laid  up  in  broad  piles,  fuppdrted  with 
backs  and  fides,  and  as  they  are  piled, 
they  fait  them  with  bay  fait,  in  which 
lying  to  foak  twenty  or  thirty  days,  they 
run  out  a deal  of  blood,  with  dirty  pickle 
and  bittern  : then  they  wafh  them  clean- 
in  fea  water,  and  when  dry,  barrel  and 
prefs  them  hard  down  to  fqueeze  out  ■ 
the  oil,  which  ilfues  out  at  a hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cafk.  The  cornifh  men 
ohferve  of  the  pikhard,  that  it  is  the  lead 
fifh  in  fize,  moft  in  number,  and  greateft 
for  gain,  of  any  they  take  out  of  the 
fea, 

i'u&Ma.FiStiERy.  The  chief  falmon  fifli- 
'eries  in  Europe  are  in  England,,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  the  rivers,  and 
fea-coafts  adjoining  to  the  river  mouths. 
Thofe  moft  diftinguifhed  for  falmon  in 
Scotland,  are  the  River  Tweed,  the 
Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the 
Spey,  the  Nefs,  the  Bewley,  £ff,  in  moft 
of  which  it  is  very  common  about  the 
height  of  fummer,  efpecially  if  the  wea- 
ther happen  to  be  very  hot,  to  caich  four 
or  five  I'core  of  falmon  at  a draught. 
The  chief  rivers  in  England  for  falmon 
are  the  Tyne,  the  Trent,  the  Severn, 
and  the  Thames.  The  fifliing  ufually 
begins  about  January,  and  in  Scotland, 
they  are  obliged  to  give  over  about  the 
ijth  of  Augull,  becaufe,  as  it  is  then 
fnppofed  the  fiflt  come  np  to  fpavvn,  it 
would  be'  quite  depopulating  the  rivers 
to  continue  fifliing  any  longer.  It  is 
performed  with  nets,  and  fometimes 
with  a kind  of  locks  or  wears  made  on 
purpofe,  which  in  certain  places  have 
iron  or  wooden  grates  fo  difpofed,  in 
an  angle,  that  being  impelled  by  any 
force  in  a confrary  direfilion  to  the  courfe 
of  the  river,  they  may  give  way  and 
open  a little  at  (he  point  of  contaft,  and 
immediately  (hut  aga'irf,  clofing  the  an- 

■ gle.  The  falmon,  therefore,  coming  up 
into  the  rivers,  are  admitted  intovthefe 
grates,  which  open,  and  fuffer  them  to 
pafs  through,  hut  (liut  again,  and  prevent 
their  retunn.  Salmon  are  alfo  caught  wiih 
a fpear,  which  they  dart  into  him  when 
they  fee  him  fwiniming  near  the  furface 
of  the'water.'  It  is  cullomary  likewife 
to  catch  them  with  a candle  and  lanthorn, 
or  wifp  of  draw  fet  on  fire  ; for  the  fifli 
naturally  following  the  light,  are  ftriick 
with  the  fpear,  or  taken  in  a net  fpread 
for  that  purpofe,  and  Hftecl  wiih  a fudden 
jerk  from  the  battom.  We  make  no 
7 X mention 
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mention  of  the  method  of  catching  fal- 
mon  with  a line  or  hook,  becanie  it  is 
much  the  fame  with  th'ht  explained  under 
the  article  ^roiit  Fishing, 

Curing  Salmon.  When  the  falmon  are  ta- 
ken, they  open  them  along  the  back,  take 
out  the  guts  and  sills,  and  cut  out  the 
greatelt  part  of  the  bones,  endeavouring 
to  make  the  inlide  as  fmooth  as  poffible, 
then  dhlt  the  filh  in  large  tubs  for  the 
purpule,  where  they  lie  a confiderable 
time  foaking  in  brine,  and  about  Oilober, 
they  are  packed  dole  up  in  barrels,  and 
fent  to  London,  or  exported  up  the  Me- 
diterranean. They  have  alfo  in  Scot- 
l.ind,  a great  dial  of  falmon  faked  in 
the  common  way,  which  after  foaking 
iv>  brine  a competent  time,  is  well  prel- 
fcd,  and  then  dried  in  fmoke ; this  is 
called  kipper,  and  is  chiefly  made  for 
home-confumption,  and  if  properly  cur- 
ed and  prepared,  is  reckoned  very  deli- 
cious. 

ftatymt-FisHERy.  The  greateft  fturgeon- 
fllhery  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  on 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  where  the  Mul'covites 
employ  a great  number  of  hands,  and 
catch  them  in  a kind  of  inclofnre  formed 
by  huge  flakes,  reprefenting  the  letter  Z, 
repeated  feveral  times.  Thefe  fiflieries 
are  open  on  the  1ide  next  the  fea,  and 
dole  on  the  other,  by  which  means  the 
flfli  afeending  in  its  feafon  up  the  river, 
is  endtarralfed  in  thefe  narrow  angular 
retreits,  and  fo  is  eafily  killed  with  a 
harping-iron.  Sturgeons,  when  frelh, 
eat  dcliciouily,  and  in  order  to  make 
them  keep,  they  are  faked  or  pickled  in 
iarge  pieces,  and  put  up  in  cags  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds.  But  the  great 
objed  of  this  fifliery  is  the  roe,  of  which 
the  Mulcovites  are  extremely  fond,  and 
of  which  is  made  the  cavear  or  kavia, 
fo  much  efteeined  by  the  Italians.  See 
the  article  CaveaR. 

Whale  Fishery.  Whales  are  chiefly  caught 
in  the  north  fea : the  largelt  fort  are 
found  about  Greenland,  or  Spitzbergen. 
At  the  firft  difeovery  of  this  country, 
whales  not  being  uled  to  be  diflmbed, 
frtquently  came  into  the  very  bays,  and 
weie  accordingly  killed  aimort  dole  to 
the  (bore,  fo  that  the  blubber  being  cut 
off  was  immediately  boiled  into  oil  on 
the  !pot.  The  fliips  In  thofe  lihies,  took 
in  nothing  but  the  pure  oil  and  the  fins, 
and  all  the  bufinefs  was  executed  in  the 
country,  by  which  means  a (hip  could 
bring  home  tiic  piodu6l  of  many  more 
whales  than  (lie  can  according  to  the 


prefent  method  of  conducing  this  trade 
The  fifliery  alfo  wasi  then  fo  plentiful 
that  they  were  obliged  fometimes  to  fend 
other  fliips  to  fetch  off  the  oil  they  had 
made,  the  quantity  being  more  than  the 
fifliing  (hips  could  bring  away.  But 
time  and  change  of  circumftantes  have 
fliilted  the  fituation  of  this  trade.  The 
fliips  coining  in  fuch  numbers  from 
Holland,  Denmark, Hamburgh,  and  other 
northern  countries,  all  intruders  upon 
the  Engliih,  who  were  the  lii  It  difeoverers 
of  Greenland,  the  whales  ditturbed,  and 
gradually,  as  other  fifli  often  do,  forfak- 
iiig  the  place,  were  not  to  be  killed  fo 
near  the  fliore  as  before,  but  are  novv 
found,  and  have  been  fb  ever  lince,  in  the 
openings  and  Ipaces  among  the  ice,  where 
they  have  deep  water,  and  where  they  go 
fometimes  a great  many  league*  from  the 
(liore. 

The.  whale-fifliery  begins  in  May,  and. 
continues  all  June  and  July  ; but  whether, 
the  fliips  have  good  or  bad  fuccels,  they 
hiull  come  away  and  get  clear  of  the  ice 
by  the  end  of  Auguff;  fo  that  in  the 
month  of  September  at  fartheft,  they  may 
■fcc  expeiled  home  ; but  a (hip  that  meets 
wiih  a . fortunate  and  early  fifliery  in  May, 
may  return  in  June  or  July, 

The  manner  of  taking  whales  at  prefent 
is  as  follows.  As  foon  as  the  fifliermen 
bear  the  whale  blow,  they  cry  outfall! 
full!  and  every  (liip  gets  out  its  long 
boat,  in  each  of  which  there  are  fix  or 
feven  men  : they  row  till  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale,  then  the  harpooner 
ilrikts  it  with  the  harpoon.  This  requires 
great  dexterity,  for  through  the  bone  of 
his  head  there  is  no  ftrlking,  hut  near  his 
fpout  there  is  a (oft  piece  of  ficfli,  inta 
which  the  iron  finks  with  eafe.  As  foon 
as  he  is  (truck,  they  take  care  to  give 
lilm  rope  enough,  otherwife,  when  he 
goes  down,  as  he  frequently  does,  be 
would  inevitably  fink  the  boat : this  rope 
he  draws  with  fuch  violence,  that,  if  it 
were  not  well  watered,  it  would  by  its 
friflion  againrt  the  fides  of  the  boat,  be 
foot!  (it  on  fire.  The  line  faltened  to  the 
harpoon  is  fix  or  feven  fathoms  long,  and 
is  called  the  fore-runner  t it  is  made  of 
the  fineft  and  fofteft  hemp,  that  it  may 
(lip  the  eafier  : to  this  they  join  a heap 
of  lines  of  po  or  100  fathoni,s  each,  and 
when  there  are  not  enough  in  one  long 
boat,  they  borrow  from  another,  TI16 
man  at  the  helm  obferves  which  way  the 
rope  goes,  and  fleers  the  boat  according- 
ly, that  it  may  pun  «xaflly  out  bciore  j 
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for' the  whale  runs  away  wifh  tli6  line 
with  fo  much  rapidity,  that  he  would 
Dverfet  'tlui  boat,  if  it  were  not  kept 
(Iraight.  'When  the  whale  is  fiuck,  the 
other  long  boats  row  befoit,  and  ohn-rvs 
which' way  the  line  liands,  and  fpnje- 
times  puU  it  j if  they  feel  it-ftilF,  if  is  a 
fign  the  whale  (till  pulls, in  ftrength  j hut 
if  it  hangs  loofe,  and  the  boat  lies  equal- 
ly high  before  and  behind  upon  the  wa- 
ter, they  pull  it  in  gently,,  but  take' fare 
to  coil  it  fo,  that  the  whale- may  have  it 
again  eafily  if  he  recovers'  Itrenjth : they 
take  care,  however,  not  to  give  hi di  too 
much  line,  hecaufe  he  Ibmetimesent^hgles 
it  about  a rock,  and  pulls  out  the  har- 
poon. The  fat  whales  do  not  fink  as  loon 
as  dead,  but  the  lean  ones  do,  and  come 
up  fom’e  days  afterwards.  As  long  as 
they  fee.  whales,  they  lofe  no  time  in 
cutting  .up  what  they  have  taken,  but 
keep  filhing  for  others  : when  they  fee  no 
more,;  or  have  taken  enough,  they  begin 
with  taking  off  tiie  fat  and  whifkers  in  the 
following  manner.  The  whale  being 
ladled  along  fide,  they  lay  it  on  one 
fide,  and  put  two  ropes,  one  at  the  liead, 
and  the  other  in  the  place  of  the  tail, 
which  together  with  the  fins  is  llruck  off, 
as  foon  as  he  is  taken,  to  keep  thofe  ex- 
tremities above  water.  On  the  off  fide  of 
the  whale  are  rwo  boats  to  receive  the 
pieces  of  fat,  utenfiis  and  men  that  might 
otlierwife  fall  into  the  water  on  that  fide. 
Tliel'e  precautions  being  taken,  three  or 
four  men  with  irons  at  their  feet,  to  pre- 
vent flipping,  get  on  the  wliale,  and  be- 
gin to  cut  out  pieces  of  about  three  fiet 
thick,  and  eight  long,  which  are  hauled, 
up  at  the  capfiane  or  windiafs.  When  the 
fat  is  all  got  off,  they  cut  off  the  whilkers 
of  the  upper  jaw  with  an  ax.  Befoie  they 
cut,  they  are  all  laflied  to  keep  them  him, 
which  all'o  facilitates  the  cutting,  and 
prevents  them  from  falling  into  the  fea  ; 
when  on  board,  five  or  Hit  of  them  are 
bundled  together,  and  properly  flow- 
ed, and  alter  all  is  got  off,  the  car- 
cal's  is  turned  adrift,  and  devoured  hy 
the  bear.s,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  In 
proportion  as  the  large  pieces  of  fat  are 
cut  off,  the  relt  of  the  crew  are  employed 
in  Hieing  them  iVnaller,  and  picking  out 
all  the  lean.  When  this  is  prepared,  they 
ftow  it  under  the  drek,  where  it  lies  till 
the  fat  of  all  the  whales  is  on  board;  then 
cutting  it  Hill  fmaller,  they  put  it  up 
in  tubs  in  the  hold,  cramming  them  very 
full  and  dole.  Nothing  now  remains 
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but  to  fail  homewards,  where  the  fat  i» 
to  be  boiled  and  melted  down  into  train 
oil. 

It  were  in  vain  to  fpeak  in  this  place  of 
the  advanrsges  that  may,  he  derived  to 
Great  Bnitain  from  the  whale  fifiierv. 
t 'We  (half  dnly  remark,  that  the  legif- 
.'Ta^ire  thinks  that  trade  of  fo  great  im- 
poit.incf,  as  to  grant  a very  confidcrable 
bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  it;  for 
" cverv  hritifh  veffel  of  lOo  tons  or  up- 
'wafds,  bound  to  the  Grecnland-feas  on 
the  whale-fifliery,  if  found  to  be  duly 
• qoalffi.'d  according  to  the  a6l,  obtains  a 
' licence  from  the  commilfioners  of  the 
culioras  to  proceed  on  Inch  voyage  : and 
on  the  fliip’s  retorn,  the  mailer  anji  mate 
making  oath  that  they  proceeded  on  fuch 
voyage  and  no  other,  and'ul'ed  all  their 
enileavouis  to  take  whiles,  Sfc.  and  that 
all  the  whale-fins,  hiiihber,  oil,  Stc,  im- 
ported to  their  fiiip,  were  taken  by  their 
crew  in  thofe  Teas,  there  fliall  be  allowed 
40  s.  for  every  ton  according  to  the  ad- 
niealhreiTienfof  the  fliip. 

Befidcs  thefe  .fifiieries,  there  are  fevcral 
ethers  both  on  the  coalts  of  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  north  feas,  which  although 
-not  much  the  fubjeft  of  merchandize, 
neverihclefs  employ' great  numbers  hoih 
of  fiiips  and  men  ; as  I.  The  oyfter 
fifiiino  at  Coh-hffter,  Feveifiiam,  the  Ifle 
of  Wight,  in  the  Swales  of  the  Medway, 
and  in  all  the  creeks  between  Southamp- 
ton, and  Chich.efter,  from  whence  they 
are  carried  to  be  fed  in  pits  about  We- 
venlioe,  and  othfer  places.  See  the  article 
Oyster. 

I,  The  lobfter  fifiiing  all  along  t-lie 
hritifli  channel,  the  firth  of  Edinburgh, 
on  the  coaft  of  Northumberland,  and  on 
the  coafi  of  Nor’way,  bom  whence  great 
quantities  are  brouglit  to  London.  And 
laltly,  the  filhing  of  the  pot-fi(h,  fin-filh, 
lea-unicorn,  fea-horfe,  and  the  feal,  or 
dog  fifii,  all  which  are  found  in  the 
fame  Teas  with  the  whales,  and  yield 
blubber  in  a certain  degree  ; hefides,  the 
horn  of  the  nnicorn  is  as  cltimable  as 
ivory,  and  the  Ikins  of  the  feals  are  par.- 
ticularly  ufcful  to  trunk  makers. 
FISHING,  in'general,  the  art  b^  catching 
filh,  whether  by  means  of  nets,  or  of 
Ipears,  line=,  rods,  and  honks.  Set  the 
article  Net,  Line,  Rod,  Isfc. 

By  feveral  llatutes  it  is  provided,  that  rs 
perfons  lliall  filh  in  any  pond  01  moat, 
without  I he  owner’s  confent,  an  pain  of 
three  months  imprifonment  apr  ftajf 
^ X 7/  ^ 
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smy  one  take  fifti  in  a river  without  li- 
cence obtained  from  the  owner,  upon 
forfeiture- of  lo  s.  to  the  poor,  and  triple 
damages  to  the  party  aggrieved,  to  be 
levied  by  juftices  of  the  4)eace,  by  dif- 
trefs  and  fale  of  goods.  The  nets,  and 
other  implements,  belonging  to  poach- 
ers, may  be  feized  by  the  owners  offri- 

. vers,  ©’c. 

Filliing  performed  with  a , rod,  line,  and 
hook,  is  called  angling.  See  Angli^ig. 

C«ryi-FlSHiNG  i-equires  a world  of  pati- 
ence, by  reafon  they  feldom  bite  in  cold 
weather,  and,  in  hot,  the  angler  cannot 
be  too  early,  or  too  late ; but  when  they 
do  bite,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  hold.  The 
baits  proper  for  them,  are  the  red  , worms 
in  March,  the  cadew  in  June,  and, the 
grafs-hopper  in  July,  Augull,  and  Sep- 
tember. See  Carp  and  Bait. 

Cfori-FiSHiNG  is  performed  with  a large 
bait,  whether  worm,  fnail,  fly,  cheefe, 
according  to  the  feafon  and  time  of  the 
day  j but  the  large  yellow  moth  feenrs  to 
be  a favourite  morfel  of  this  filh.  See  the 
article  Chub, 

'Cod  Fishing.  See  FisHER-y,  fupra. 

i?«ce-FlsHlNO  affords  good  fport,  as  they 
catch  at  any  fly,  particularly  the  ftone- 
cadew,  and  may-fly,  in  the  beginning  of 
fummep,  and  the  ant-fly  in  June,  July, 
Auguft,  &c.  But  to  catch  dace  in 
winter,  the  bait  is  a white  worm,  with  a 
large  red  head,  found  in  ploughed  lands. 
See  the  article  Dace. 

F«/-Fishing.  The filver-eel  may  be  catch- 
ed  with  feveral  forts  of  baits,  as  powdered 
beef,  garden -worms,  lobs,  minnows, 
garbage,  fsfo.  The  night  is  the  beft  time 
for  this  kind  of  filhing ; throwing  a 
line  with  good  ftore  of  hooks,  bait- 
ed and  well  plumbed,  into,  the  places 
where  eels  refort,  with  a float  to  difcover 
where  the  lines  lie,  that  they  may  be  ta- 
ken up  in  the  morning. 

As  to  the  method  called  bobbing  and 
fniggling,  it  is  only  by  means  of  a flick 
■thrufting  a baited  hook  into  the  holes 
where  eels  ufe  to  hide  therafelves.  Some 
fifh  for  eels  with  a three-forked  fpear 
jagged  on  the  fides  : this  they  flrike  into 
the  mud,  and  if  it  chance  to  light  where 
they  lie,  there  is  no  fear  of  f'ecuring  them. 
But  to  take  the  largeft  eels  of  all,  the 
night  hocks  are  to  be  baited  with  fmall 
roaches,  and  the  hooks  muft  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  the  fifh.  See  the  article  Eel. 

F/orrart'fp  FiSHiNO,  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  may  be  performed 
qll  day  Ipng,  either  in  the  liream,  or  ftill 
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deep-water,  but  the  ftream  is  bell ; 'and 
the  moll  proper  baits  are  all  foi'ts  of  red. 
worms,  wafps,  or  gentles.  See  the  article 
-Flounder, 

Gudgeon  Fishing  may  be  performed  with 
float,  the  hook  being  oh  the  ground  j or 
by  hand,  with  a running  line  on  the 
. ground,  without  cork  or  float.  A.lmall 
. red  worm  is  the  belt  bait  for  this  lifli,yet 
waPps,  gentles,  and  cad-bits,  will  do  very 
w.ell ; and,  in  order  to'  gather  them,  to 
■ the. place,  it  may  not  be  improper  to.ftir 
• the  land  and  gravel,  above  and  below  it, 
by  which  means  they,  will  bite  faller,  and 
vvith  more  eagernefs.  See  the  article 
Gudgeon.  ' . . 

Fishing/  See  the  aitfscles  Fish- 
ery, fupm,  and  Herring. 

Marfre/- Fishing.  See  the  article  Fish- 
ery, _/«/?■'«,  and  Mackrel-.- 
Fearch-Fisiunc.  The,:p.]opBr  baits  are  3 
minnow,  or  litlle  frog  f but  the  bell  of 
all  is  a worm  called  a brandling:  You 
may  alfo  angle  for  this,  fifli  wilh  job 
worms,  bobs,  .wafps,  &c.  If  you  row 
for  a pearch  with  a minnow,,  which  of 
all  baits  yields  the  beft  fport  to  the 
angler,  it  muft  be  alive,  • flickihg  the. 
hook  through  the  upper  lip,  or  back-fin, 
letting  it  fwim  about  midwater,  or  fonie- 
what  lower;  for  which  end  you  ought, 
to  have  an  indifferent  large  hook,  witly 
a qnill  on  your  line  ; biit  fume,  with 
good  fuccefs,  have  ufed  a ftrong  filk-line, 
and  a hook  armed  with  wire.  If  you  filh 
with  a frog,  the  hook  muft  be  faftened 
through  the  fkin  of  the  leg,  toward  the 
upper  part  thereof. 

Fi/le-FlSHiNG  is  performed  two  ways,  t. 
By  the  ledger-bait,  li.'ced  in  one  certain 
place;  which  muft  be  a living  bait  of 
fifh  or  frog,  as  dace,  roach,  peai  ch,  and 
yelfow  frogs,  a.  By  the  walking  bait, 
with  a troll  and  w'inch,  fo  as  to  give  the 
filh  length  enough  to  run  off  with  the 
bait,  then  ftriking  him  with  a fmartjeik, 
The  rod  muft  not  be  too  llender  at  top; 
and  the  line  Ihould  be  of  filk  two  yards 
and  a quarter  next  the  hook,  and  ftrongly 
armed  with  a wire  about  feven  inches. 
Pi/ehard-FismuG,  See  Fishery, /k/i'a, 
and  Pilchard. 

Bdacfr-FiSHiNG  is  beft  performed,  in 
April,  with  cads  or  worms ; and,  in 
fummer,  with  white  fmall  fnails,  or  flies ; 
but  then  the  baits  Ihould  be  under  wafer, 
for  they  will  net  bite  at  top.  Some  ufe 
.a  may-fly  with  good  fuccefs  ; and,  in 
autumn,  a palle,  made  of  the  crumb  of 
fine  bread,  will  do  very  well.  The  man-' 
...  . ■ SM 
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iier  of  fifliing  for  roach  at  London  is  pe- 
culiar. They  take  a ftrong  cord,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  fattened  a three  pound 
weight;  and  a foot  above  the-  lead,  a 
pack-thread  of  twelve  feet  is  made  fall 
to  the  cord  ; and  to  the  pack  thread,  at 
proper  diftances,  they  add  twelve  ttrong 
links  of  hair,  with  roach  hooks  at  them, 
baited  with  a white  fnaii  or  periwinkle. 
Then  holding  the  cord  in  their  hands, 
the  biting  of  the  fith  draws  the  pack- 
thread, and  that  the  cord,  which  gives 
them  notice  what  to  do.  By  this  means, 
they  fometimes  draw  up  half  a dozen, 
and  very  commonly  two  or  three  at  a 
draught. 

Salmon  Fishing.  See  the  articles  Fishery 
and  Salmon. 

Sturgeon  Fishing.  See  the  article  Fish- 
ery and  Sturgeon, 

feKcf-FlsHlNG,  is  belt  performed  with 
large  red  worms,  at  which  they  will  bite 
the  more  eagerly,  if  dipped  in  tar.  Se- 
veral other  forts  of  worms,  and  a pafte 
made  of  brown  bread,  are  allb  ufed  for 
this  purpofe. 

TfTOt'FiSHiNG.  The  baits  for  this  pur- 
pofe are  either  natural  or  artificial,  as 
earthworms,  minnows,  and  fifliing  flies, 
both  natural  and  artificial.  . Whatever 
worms  are  ufed,  they-  anfwer  heft  if 
kept  Ibme  time  in  an  earthen  pot,  with 
mbfs  often  changed  in  fummer.  If  you 
fifli  for-  trout  with  hand  on  the  ground, 
the  hook  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
worm  a little  above  the  middle,  coming 
out  again  a little  below ; then  draw  the 
worm  above  the  arming  of  the  hook, 
making  your  firft  entrance  at  the  tail-end, 
that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  come  out 
at  the  head-end.  When  you  fifli  with  min- 
nows, take  the  whiteft  and  middle-lized  ; 
and  after  putting  the  hook  in  at  the  mouth, 
and  out  at  the  gills,  and  drawing  it  thro’ 
about  three  inches,  flip  it  again  into  his 
mouth,  fo  as  the  point  and  beard  may 
come  out  at  the  tail.  This  done,  tie  the 
hook  and  tail  together  with  a fine  white- 
thread,  and  let  the  body  of  the  minnow 
be  almott  ftraight  upon  the  book. 

FISSURE  of  the  bo7ies,  in  i'urgery,  is 

' when  they  are  divided  either  tranfverfely 
or  longitudinally,  not  quite  through,  but 
cracked  after  the  manner  of  glafs,  by 
any  external  force.  Fiffures  are  not 
eafily  detedled,  fince  neither  the  fenfes 
of  feeing,  feeling,  or  hearing  can  give 
light  enough  to  determine  any  thing 
Vrith  certainty  in  this  cafe.  However, 
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furgeons  always  fuppofe  there  is  a filTurff 
when  there  happens  violent  inflamma- 
tions, fuppurations,  fittulse,  and  caries, 
with  excefflve  pain,  after  any  extei'nal 
violence.  When,  from  thefe  fymptoms, 
there  appears  to  be  a filTure;  it  is  ufual 
to  apply  the  platter  ufed  in  fradlures, 
placing  fplints  above  all.  When  the 
tumour  becomes  foft,  it  is  to  be  laid 
open  by  incifion,  to  let  out  the  corrupted 
fluid  ; after  which  a tent  fliotild  be  put 
into  the  wound,  dipped  in  fome  vul- 
nerary unguent,  uling  afterwards  the 
bandage,  which  is  applied  in  fradlures 
accompanied  with  a wound.  Some  aflert, 
that  fiffures,  when  jutt  made,  may  be 
cured  by  the  application  of  bandages, 
without  the  afliftance  of  other  remedies. 

In  fifl'ures  of  the  cranium,  attended  with  ■ 
no  other  bad  fymptoms,  but  white,  yel- 
low, or  brown  fpots- upon  the  face  of 
the  bone,  it  is  fufiicient  to  bore  down  to 
the  diploe,  and  drefs  with  fomq  balfamic 
medicine;  but  where  any  violent  fymp- 
toms come  on,  which  fliew  that  there  is 
an  extravafation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  the  trepan  is  to  be  called  in 
without  delay.  See  the  articles  Contra- 
Fissure  and  Extravas-ation. 

FISTULA,  in  the  antient  mulic,  an  inftru- 
ment  of  the  wind  kind,  refembling  our 
flute,  or  flageolet.  See  Flute. 

The  principal  wind-inftruments  of  the 
antients,  \vere  the  tibia  and  fiftula.  But 
how  they  were  conttituted,  wherein  they 
differed,  or  how  they  were  played  on, 
does  not  appear. 

Fistula,  in  furgery,  a deep,  narrow,  and 
callous  ulcer,  generally  ariling  from  afa- 
fceffes.  See  the  article  Abscess. 

Fittulas  differ  from  finufes  in  this,  that 
the  former  are  callous,  the  latter  not.  See 
the  article  Sinus. 

Fittulas  attack  all  parts  of  the  body  with- 
out exception,  particularly  the  anus,' 
theperinseum,  and  the  foramen  lacrymale. 

General  treatment  of  Fistulas  . As  foom 
as  you  difcover  that  ulcers  are  attended 
with  fittulas,  not  yet  become  callous, 
the  readieft  way  of  curing  them  is  to  lay 
them  open  with  the  knife,  to  the  very 
bottom,  if  it  can  be  done  with  fafety  ; 
and  afterwards  to  cleanfe  and  heal  them  s 
but  if  the  patient  will  not  agree  to  the 
ufe  of  the  knife,  let  the  fiftula  be  cleanfed 
with  a proper  inje£Iion.  Tents  fliould 
never  be  made  ufe  of,  but  where  the 
opening  of  the  fiftula  is  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
id  sonftant  danger  of  healing  : and  even 
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Jn  tins  cafe,  the  tent  can  fcai'ceiy  be  too 
fliort,  nor  the  materials  too  fofr. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  prefs 
the  fundus  as  near  the  opening  as  poflible. 
When  the  ulcer  is  cleanfed,  and  the 
pioper  dreffings  applied,  a I’mall  com- 
piefs  dr  a flip  of  platter,  doubled  in 
that  form,  fhould  be  clapped  upon  the 
part  where  you  judge  the  fundus  of  the 
fiftula  to  be  feated,  fecuring  all  with  a 
bolfter,  platter,  and  bandage ; talcing 
care  to  make  the  faftenmgs  tight  upon  the 
fundus:  this  will  diredl  the  matter  con- 
tained within  towards  the  opening,  and 
the  bottom  will  heal  before  the  relt  of  the 
fittula. 

If  this  method  of  cure  is  unequal  to  the 
intention  of  cleanfing  and  healing,  the 
knife  is  of  the  utmott  fervice,  efpecially 
i.  the  fiftula  tends  downwards,  or  takes 
fuch  an  irregular  courfe,  that  the  fundus 
cannot  be  prefled  towards  the  opening, 
/ill  the  fmufes  of  the  fiftnia  being  laid 
open  by  this  operation,-  there  is  a pafl'age 
made  for  a difcharge  of  the  corrupted 
matter,  and  then  you  can  come  at  the 
dileafed  parts  with  your  remedies. 

Fistula  in  the  amts,  is  a fmuous  ulcer, 
commonly  awfing  from  a phyma,  or 
the  internal  hsemorrhoides.  Fiftulas 
which  arife  from  the  phyma  are  the 
worft,  very  painful,  and  hard  to  be 
cured,  on  account  they  penetrate  deep 
into  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles,  and 
then  form  flnufes  ; and  the  more  remote 
the  finufes  are  from  the  anus,  fo  much 
the  worfe,  in  regard  they  admit  ,of  no 
opening  by  incifion. 

Fittnlas  ariling  from  the  internal  has- 
morrhoides,  are  bred  gradually  betwixt 
the  coats  of  the  inteftinum  refliim,  and 
have  a fmall  perforation  near  the  verge 
of  the  anus  ; from  whence  there  iffues 
out  a thin  fanies,  or  ichor,  without  pain  : 
but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  parts  are  at- 
tended with  itching  and  excoriation,  the 
orifices  at  laft  become  callous,  and  fome. 
times  for  a time  are  Ihut  up;  and  then 
at  certain  intervals  breakout  again. 

Unlefs  tliefe  fiftulas  are  attended  with 
great  mofeftation,  fuch  as  an  exorbitant 
evacuation  of  humours,  with  a foetor,  or 
the  like,  they  are  in  a great  meafure  to  be 
left  to  nature  to  be  cured,  as  ferving  in 
manner  of  a drain,  for  the  difcharge  of 
fiiperfluous,  peccant  humours,  in  caco- 
chymical  and  cacheflical  bodies':  thefe 
fhould  rather  be  kept  open;  but  fimple 
fiftulas,  that  are  recent,  may  be  cured 
without  danger.  When  a fiftula  in  the 


anus  IS  fo  conditioned,  that  an  operation 
may  be  performed  without  danger  of  in- 
juring  thefphinaer  mufcle,  fo  as  to  rcnl 
der  it  incapable  of  retaining  the  excre- 
ments, there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it 
<vtz.  either  by  a ligature,  or  incifion?  ’ 
By  ligature  it  is  to  be  done  thus.  Let  the 
furgeon  take  a thread  of  filk,  or  fome 
horfe-hair,  and  thread  it  into  the  eye  of 
a leaden,  or  tin  probe,  with  which  let 
him  introduce  the  end  of  the  thread  into 
the  fiftula,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  the 
other  hand,  being  anointed  with  oil  of 
rofes,  and  thruft  up  .into  the  anus,  let 
him  lay  hold  of  the  end  of  the  probe 
and  draw  forth  the  thread,  and  then  tie 
the  two  ends  together,  as  tight  as  the 
patient  can  well  bear  it;  and  thus  by 
tying  it  afrefli  every  day,  - fomewhat 
fit  alter,  it  will  cut  quite  through,  and 
the  fiftula  will  be  laid  open;  and -after 
that  the  callus  mult  be  deflroyed,  and 
the  ulcer  healed,  fs’e. 

A more  expeditious  way  is  by  making 
an  incifion  with  an  inftrmnenf,  after  this 
manner.  A hollow  leaden  probe  is  to  be 
thruft  into  the  fiftula,  till  it  penetrates 
into  the  inteftinum  reftmn ; and  then 
the  inftrument  being  palTed  into  the 
anus,  with  the  guidance  of  a finger,  the 
fiftula  is  to  be  cut  according  to  the  di- 
reflion  of  the  conduftor,  yet  taking  care 
not  to  hurt  the  haemorrhoid  veins,  to  oc- 
caflon  an  hemorrhage.  When  the  in- 
cifion is  made,  a dottll  is  to  be  put  in 
armed  with  the  white  of  an  ege,  and 
nftringent  powders:  the  callus  is  to  he 
deftroyed  with  a powder  made  of  burnt 
alum,  precipitate  mercury,  &c. 

Fistula  in  the  perinseiim,  is  uliially  the 
confequence  of  lithotomy,  or  making  a 
punftiire  id  the  perineum  and  bladder ; 
or  they  may  proceed  from  abfeefl'es  in  the 
perineum,  near  the  urethra;  or  from  a 
feirrofity  of  the  profiale  gland  ; or  from 
a .wound,  or  ulcer,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  healed  up,  but  the  lips,  be- 
coming callous,  forin  a fiftula,  through 
which  the  urine  is  fometimes  preter- 
naturally  difeharged. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fiftulas  is  various, 
according  to  the  habit  and  particular  dif- 
pofition  of  the  parts  aftefted.  The  ge- 
neral treatment  is  as  follows.  Let  the 
callous  lips  of  the  fiftula  be  cut  off,  and 
the  parts  brought  together  by  a fticking 
platter,  after  they  have  been  drefl'ed  by 
fome  vulnerary  ballam;  over  the  plafter 
fliould  be  laid  a narrow  comptefs,  on 
each  fide  pf  th^  wound,  and  the  whole 
‘ ■ ■ retained 
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retained  by  a ftrifl  bandage ; which 
done,  the  patient’s  knees  are  to  be  .tied 
together,  and  drift  orders  given  him,  to 
}ie°ftill  in  bed,  that  the  lips  of  the  wound 
may  more  eafily  unite  with  each  other. 
For  thefird  few  days  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  fliould  be  allowed  very  litile 
drink,  that  he  may  not  be  often  excited 
to  make  water,  and  the  tdreffings  thoiild 
not  be  removed  till  the  fecond  or  third 
day  after  the  operation,  or  till  the  pa- 
tient can  contain  his  iirine.-  For  fome 
time  afierw'ards  the  patient  muft  obferve 
a drift  regimen. 

Fjstula  laohrymalis,  a difeafe  which 
attacks  the  great  caruncle  in  the  inward 
corner  of  the  eye.  See  the  article  Eye. 
The  fil'd  degree  of  this  difeafe  dops  up 
the  natural  pad'age  of  the  tears,  and 
forces  them  to  run  down  the  cheek  ; the 
lecond  is  when  pus  is  mixed  with  the 
tears,  which  proceeds  fometimes  from  an 
opening  in  the  Ikin,  between  the  nofe 
and  the  great  corner  of  the  eye  ; the  lad 
is  when  the  pus  has  not  only  corroded 
the  neighbouring  parts,  which  are  loft, 
bat  has  adefted  the  bone  which  lies  un- 
derneath. This  lad  fort  of  fidula  fome^ 
limes  turns  cancerous,  and  Riveriiis  ad- 
vil'es  not  to  meddie  witli  it  at  all. 
Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
order,  whether  the  fmall-pox,.  or  french 
difeafe,  it  always  dops  up  the  nafal 
conduit. 

It'  the  ahfeefs  is  not  open,  a time  muft 
bechofen  when  it  is  fulleft  of  pus.  For 
this  reafon,  the  eye  of  the  patient  muft. 
be  doled,  and  finall  long  pieces  of  piafter 
nmd  be  put  one  upon  another,  acrof? 
the  eye-lids,  from  )he  ptinfta  lachry- 
malia  to  the  great  angle  of  the  eye.  The 
fiiperior  branches  of  the  canal  being 
thus  conipreffed,  that  nothing  can  pal's 
that  way,  it  will  be  amalfed  in  the  fack, , 
and  a place  proper  for  an  incifion  lliould 
then  be  point-d  out.  If  the  ahfcels  is 
.a'lreacly  open  the  orifice  and  the  probe 
will  diew  where  it  is  to  be  dilated,  which 
mud  be  done  by  the  bidorv,  both  above 
and  below,  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
lack  to  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  The  fack 
being  opened,  it  mud  be  filled  with  dry 
lint,  which  may  be  taken  away  next 
day,  and  a pledgit  dipt  in  a mild  digef- 
tive  applied,  which  mud  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a day,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  fuppuration  : when  the  tuppuration 
begins  to  diminifli.at  every  drefling,  a 
fmall  probe  mud  be  introduced  into  the 
Dalai  canal;  to  dilate  it  a little,  and  to 


leave  a paflage  for  the  tears  and  the  pus- 
This  method  mud  be  continued  till  the 
fuppuration  is  almod  ended,  then  it  may 
be  drelfed  fupeificially,  with  dryjint,  or 
with  a deficcative,  which  will  cornpieie 
the  cure  : after  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  wear  a compreding  bandage  a few 
, weeks  longer  to  prevent  its  retura. 
When  the  bone  lies  open,  and  it  is  ne- 
celfary  to  penetrate  into  it,  you  muft 
direft  the  indrument  towards  the  nofe, 
and  not  towards  the  nafal  canal,  for 
fear  of  entering  the  finus  maxillaris. 
FISTXJLAR,  or  Fistulous,  appella- 
tions given  by  furgeons  to  wounds  and 
ulcers,  which  degenerate  into  fidulas. 
See  the  article  Fistula. 

F16TULAR,  among  botanids,  is  applied 
to  leaves  and  llowets  that  are  tubular-,  or 
refemble  a hollow  pipe. 

FIT,  in  medicine,  denotes  much  the  fame 
with  paroxydn.  See  Paroxysm. 

Fits  of  eafy  refleSmi  and  tranfmijjion,  ia 
opti'es.  See  the  articles  Reflectioh 
and  Transmissi#n, 

Fits  ^ the  mother,  the  fame  with  hyfleric 
ad'eftion. 

FITCHEE',  in  heraldry,  a term  apph'erl 
to  a crols,  ' when  the  lower  end  of  it 
is  diarpened  into  a point,  as  in  plate 
XCVIII.  fig.  3. 

Crodes  are  ibinetirnes  filched  by  only  a 
point  going  out  from  the  bi'oad  foot 
thereof,  and  fomeiimes  they  go  tapering 
away  from  ..the  center  to  the  point,  ia 
. which  cafe  it  is  faid  to  be  fitcliee  on  the 
fourth  part.  The  reafon  of  this  crofs's 
being  fo  painted,  Mackenzy  fiippo/es  19 
be,  that  as  the  primitive  Chridians  were 
wont  to  carry  erodes  with  them  where- 
foever  they  went  for  devotion,  when 
they  fettled  themfelves  in  their  journey, 
at  any  place,  they  might  fix  thefe  por-. 
table  erodes  in  the  ground. 

FITCHES,  in  hulbandry,  a fort  of  pnlle, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
chick-pea,  or  cicer.  See  the  article 
CiCER. 

Fitches  arc  cultivated  either  for  feeding 
cattle,  or  improving  the  land.  'They 
make  a wholl'ome  and  nouridiing  food, 
whether  given  in  the  draw,  or  thralhed 
cur.  When  fown  only  to  impi'ove  the 
foil,  they  are  plowed  in  jud  as  they  be- 
gin to  blodom,  by  which  means  a tough 
did clay  Ibil  is  much  enriched, 

FITZ,  nrakes  part  of  the  lurname  of  fome 
of  the  natrrral  fons  of  the  kings  of 
England,  as  Fifz-rcy  ; which  is  purely 
Fiencli,  and  fignifies  the  king’s  fon. 

FIVE 
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FIVE  CHURCHES,  a bifhop’s  fee  of  Lower 
Hungary,  76  miles  foiith  of  Buda. 

FIVES,  or  VivES,  in  farriery.  See  the 
article  VivES.  , . 

FIUME,  or  St.  Veit,  a port-town  of 
Iftria,  fulijeil  to  the  houfe  of  Aultria  : 
eall  long.  15°,  and  north  lat.  45”  45'. 

Fixation,  in  chemillry,  the  rendering 
any  volatile  fubllance  fixed,  fo  as  not  to 
fly  off  upon  being  expofed  to  a great 
heat  ; hence, 

FIXED  BODIES  are  thofe  which  bear  a 
confiderable  degree  of  heat  without  eva- 
porating, or  lofing  any  of  their  weight. 
Gold  is  the  molt  fixed  of  all  metals.  A 
quantity  of  very  pure  gold,  after  be- 
ing placed  in  the  eye  of  a glafs  fur- 
nace for  two  months,  was  found  not  to 
have  loft'  any  fenfible  part  of  its 
■weight. 

However,  gold  itfelf,  expofed  on  a piece 
of  charcoal  to  the  focus  of  a burning- 
glafs  is  found  to  diminiflr ; and,  in  pro- 
portion to  this  diminution,  there  arife 
an  infinite  number  of  little  glafiy  drop's 
of  a greenifli  colour,  which  fwell  an^ 
enlarge  as  the  gold  difappears.  But 
this,  fay  fome,  is  no  demonftration  that 
the  gold  is  vitrified  : it  is  rather  the  alhes 
of  the  coal ; becaufe,  if  the  gold  be 
evaporated  on  a body  which  yields  no 
alhes,  you  have  no  glafs.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  experiment  Ihews  that  gold  may 
be  evaporated  ; and  Cnee  gold  is  not  fixed, 
we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  there  is  no 
body  abfolutely  fo.  See  the  articles 
Gold  and  Burning-glass. 

Fixed  Mercury,-)  tMercury, 


Fixed  Nitre, 
Fixed  Salts, 
Fixed  Signs, 
Fixed  Stars, 


i Nitre. 
Salt. 
Sign. 
Star. 


FLACCIDITY,  among  phyficians,  a dif- 
order  of  the  folids,  cured  by  aftringent 
and  cardiac  medicines,  joined  with  ex- 
ercife  and  good  air. 

FLAG,  a general  name  for  colours, 
llandards,  antients,  banners,  enfigns, 
fife,  which  are  frequently  confounded 
with  each  other.  See  Colour,  &c. 
The  fafliion  of  pointed,  or  triangular 
flags,  as  nowufed.  Rod.  Toletan  alTures, 
came  from  the  mahometan  Arabs,  or 
Saracens,  upon  their  feizing  of  Spain, 
before  which  time  all  the  engines  of  war 
were  ftretched,  or  extended  on  crofs 
pieces  gf  wood,  like-  the  banners  of  a 
church.  The  pirates  of  Algiers,  and 
throughout  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  bear 
an  hexagonal  flag. 


Flag  is  more  partRularly  ufed  at  feap 
for  the  colours,  antients,  llandards,  (sfc. 
borne  on  the  tops  of  the  malls  of  velTels" 
to  notify  the  perfon  who  commands  the 
fllip,  of  what  nation  it  is,  and  whether 
it  be  equipped,  for  war  or  trade.  See 
plate  XCIX. 

The  admiral  in  chief  carries  his  flag  on 
the  main  top ; the  vice-admiral  on  the 
fore- top  ; and  the  rear  admiral  on  the 
inizzen-top. 

When  a council  of  war  is  to  be  held  at 
fea,  if  it  be  on  board  the  admiral,  they 
hang  a flag  in  the  main  Ihrouds  j if  in 
the  vice-admiral,  in  the  fore-llirouds  j 
and  if  in  the  rear-admiral,  in  the  mizzen 
llirouds. 

Befides  the  national  flag,  merchant-lhips 
frequently  bear  lelTer  flags  on  the  mizzen 
malt,  with  the  arms  of  the  city  where 
the  mailer  ordinarily  refides;  and  on 
the  fore-mall,  with  the  arms  of  the  place 
where  the  perfon  who  freights  them  lives. 

Flag,  in  french  fanion,  a fmall  banner 
of  dillinftion  ftruck  in  the  baggage- 
waggons-  ot  the  army,  to  diftinguilli  the 
baggage  of  one  brigade,  or  battalion, 
from  that  of  another,  that  they  may  be  . 
marllialled  by  the  waggon- mailer-general 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  brigade.!, 
where  they  are  to  keep  during  the  march 
to  avoid  confulion.  , 

To  lower,  or  Jirike  tke'S'Lkc,,  Is  to  pull  it 
down  upon  the  cap,  or  10  take  it  in,  out 
of  the  refpefl,  or  fubmtffion,  due  from 
all  lliips  or  fleets  inferior  to  thofe  any 
way  jullly  their  fuperiors.  To  lower  or 
Ilrike  the  flag  in  an  engagement  is  a. 
fign  of  yielding.  ■ 

The  way  of  leading  a Ihip  In  triumph 
is  to  tie  the  flags  to  the  llirouds,  or  the 
gallery,  in  the  hind  part  of  the  lliip,  and 
let  them  hang  down  towards  the  water, 
and  to  tow  the  vc-flels  by  the  Hern. 
Livy  relates,  that  this  was  the  way  the 
Romans  ufed  thofe  of  Carthage. 

To  heave  out  the  Flag,  is  to  put  out,  or 
put  abroad,  the  flag. 

To  hang  oat  the  white  Flag,  is  to  alk 
quarter  ; or  it  Ihews  when  a velfel  is  ar- 
rived on  a coaft,  that  it  has  no  hoftile 
intention,  but  coines  to  trade,  or  the 
like.  The  red  flag  is  a fign  of  defiance, 
and  battle. 

Fla6- OFFICERS,  thofe  who  command  the 
feveral  fquadrons  of  a fleet,  fuch  are  the 
admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-ad- 
mirals. i 

The  flag-officers  in  our  pay,  are  the 
admiral/  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral, 
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cf  llie  white,  redj  and  blue.  See  the 
article  Admiral. 

Flag-ship,  a fliip  commanded  by  a ge- 
neral or  flag-ofticer,  who  has  a right 
to  carry  a flag,  in  cdntradiftinftion  to 
tlie  fecondary  velFels  under  the  command 
thereof. 

Flag-staves,  are  ftaves  fet  on  the  heads 
of  the  ,top-gal!ant-mafts,  ferving  to  let 
fly, ’or' unfurl,  the  flag. 

Flags,  in  falconry,  are  the  feathers  in 
a hawk’s  wing,  near  ;he  principal  ones. 

Flag  is,  al!b  uled  for  fedge,  a kind  of 
riifii ; and  for  the  upper  part  of  turf, 
Hjred  off  to  burn. 

Flag-flower,  in  botany,  a plant  called 
by  botanilts  iris.  See  the  article  Iris. 

Flag-worm,  that  found  in  flaggy  or 
fedoy  places.  See  the  article  Worm. 

Coi7/-Flag,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  gla- 
diolus. See  the  article  Gladiolus. 

Sweet fisKleii  Flag,  a name  foinetimes 
given  to  the  acoius  of  galangal.  See  the 
-article  G'ALANGal. 

FLA.GELLANTES,  w n i p p er  s,  in 
church-hiftory,  certain  enthufialts  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  maintained,  that 
there  was  no  rcmifliun  of  fins  without 
flagellation,  or  whipping.  Accordingly, 
they  walked  in  procel]l.jn,  preceded  by 
[iriefts  carrying  the  crofs,  and  publicly 
lalhed  themfelves,  till  the  blood  dropped 
from  their  naked  backs. 

FLAGELLARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  hexandria  monogynia  cl-afs  of  plants, 
without  any  flower-petals  ; the  perian- 
tliiuni  is  divided  into  fix  fegments  ; and 
the  fruit  is  a roundifli  berry,  containing 
a Angle  feed. 

Flageolet,  or  flajeolet^  a littie 

flute,  ul'ed  chiefly  by  Ihepherds,  and 
country  people.  It  is  made  of  box,  or 
other  hard  wood,  and  fometimes  of  ivory, 
and  has  fix  holes  befides  that  at  the 
bottom,  the  mouth-piece,  and  that  be- 
hind the  neck.  See  the  article  Flute. 

FLAIL,  an  inftruraentfor  thrafliing  corn. 
See  CoRN  and  Thrashing. 

A flail  confifts  of  the  following  parts, 
I.  The  hand-ftalF,  or  piece  held  in  the 
threflier’s  hand.  a.  The  fwiple,  or  that 
part  which  ftrikes  out  the  corn.  3.  The 
caplins,  or  llrong  double  leathers,  made 
fait  to  the  tops  of  the  hand-ftaff  and 
fwiple.  4.  The  middle-band,  being  the 
leather-thong,  or  fifli-lkin,  that  ties  the 
caplins  together. 

flair,  in  the  fea-language.  When  a 
(hip  is  houfed  in  near  the  water,  fo  that 
the  work  above  hangs  over  too  much,  it 
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is  faid  to  flair  over.  This  makes  the 
fliip  more  roomy  aloft,  for  the  men  to 
ufe  their  arms. 

FL.AIRE,  afpeciesofray-fifli,  morenfually 
called  Ikate.  See  the  article  Skate. 

FLAKE,  among  gardeners,  a kind  o^ 
ftrip'ed  carnations,  with  only  two  colours, 

FLAMBEAU,  a kind  oflarge  taper,  made 
of  hempen  wicks,  by  pouring  melted 
wax  on  their  top,  and  letting  it  run  down 
to  the  bottom.  This  done,  they  lay 
them  to  dry;  after  which  they  roll  them 
on  a table,  and  join  four  of  them  toge- 
ther by  means  of  a red-hot  iron  ; and 
then  pour  on  more  wax,  till  the  flambeau 
is  brought  to  the  fize  required. 

Flambeaus  are  of  different  lengths,  and 
made  either  of  white  of  yellow  wax. 
They  ferve  to  give  light  in  the  llreets  at 
night,  or  on  occ-afion  of  illuminations, 

FL  AMBOROUGH-Head,  in  geography, 
a cape  or  promontory  of  Yorkfliire,  five 
miles  e.aft  of  'Burlington  : ealtlong,  ao', 
north  lat.'54°  15'. 

The  village  ofFlamhorough  has  its  name, 
as  fome  think,  from  the  word  flame,  be- 
caufe  of  a watch-tower  here,  with  lights 
for  the  ufe  of  failors. 

FLAME,  ftamma,  in  phyfiology,  the  fmall 
' parts  of  an  inflammable  or  confiderably 
unfluous  body,  that  are  fet  on  fire,  of 
brilkly  agitated  or  thrown  olF,  with  a 
certain  vibrative  motion  at  the  futface  of 
that  body  into  the  open  air  : or  in  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  words,  ■ the  flame  of  a 
body  is  only  the  fmoke  thereof  heated 
red  hot;  and  the  fmoke  is  only  the  vola- 
tile part  of  the  body  feparated  by  the 
fire.  See  Fire  and  Smoke.  , 

Flame  cannot  exift  without  oil  ; whence 
it  is  that  allies.  Land,  glafs,  ftones  and 
earth,  do  not  flame  upon  ignition,  but 
rather  damp  and  extinguilh  flame.  As 
oil  is  then  the  only  inflammable  fubftance 
in  nature,  we  may  be  direfted  to  the 
means  of  preventing  conflagrations,  by 
ufing  fuch  materials  in  building  as  con- 
tain little  or  no  oil.  And  this  direflion 
might  be  likewife  extended  to  the  making 
incombuttible  paper,  for  valuable  books 
and  manufcripts,  fife. 

All  flame  catches  and  exifts  only  on  the 
furface  of  inflammable  bodies  t whence 
we  are  led  to  invent  methods  of  cafing  or 
otherwife  defending  the  wood-works  of 
fiiips  and  buildings,  from  accidents  by  fire. 
,Aii  inflammable  bodies,  as  fulphur,  oil, 
wax,  wood,  &c.  by, flaming,  wafte  and 
vanilh  into  burning  fmoke  ; which  fmoke, 
if  the  flame  be  haflily  put  out,  is  very 
7 Y thick 
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thick  and  vifible,  and  fometimes  fmells 
Itrongly  ; but  in  the  flame,  lofes  its  fmell 
by  burning  ; and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Imoke,  the  flame  is  of  this  or  that 
colour  : thus  the  flame  of  fulphur  is  blue; 
that  of  camphor,  white  ; that  of  tallow, 
yellow,  &c.  When  gun-powder  takes 
fire,  it  goes  off  in  a flaming  fmoke. 
Thence  proceeds  the  difference  of  the  co- 
lours of  bodies,  as  viewed  by  day-light, 
candle-light,  fire-light,  fulphureous- 
light, 

As  the  prelfure  of  the  fire  is  greateft  about 
the  upper  parts,  and  leaf!  towards  the  ciC- 
cumference  of  the  bafe,  whence  the  air 
finding  lead  refiltance  from  that  part, 
drives  the  flame  upward^;  and  as  the 
fire  is'^enfeft,  and  coni'equently  ftr.ongeft, 
about  the  miildle,  it  thence  follows,  that 
the  flame  will  rife  higher  from  the  middle 
of  the  fire  than  from  its  fides,  where  the 
quantity  of  fire  is  confiderahly  lelfened  ; 
and  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  ol'  the  pyra- 
midal figure  of  flame. 

Flame,  a fine,  warm,  igneous  fub- 
flance,  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  refide  in  the 
hearts  of  animals,  as  necefl'ary  to  life; 
or  rather  as  that  which  conftitutes  life 
itfelf. 

To  preferve  this  flame,  they  judge  the 
air  taken  in--  by  refpiration,  to  be  as  ne- 
ceffary  as  it  is  to  the  confervation  of  or- 
dinary flame.  Others,  however,  not  lefs 
to  be  depended  on,  find  no  more  in  the 
notion  of  a vital  flame,  than  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  body,  which  is  always  as 
the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and 
is  the  effeft  of  that  circulation. 

FLAMEN,  in  roman  antiquity,  the  name 
of  an  order  of  priefts,  inftituted  by  Ro- 
mulus or  Nuraa ; authors  not  being 
agreed  on  this  head. 

They  were  originally  only,  three,  viz. 
the  flamen  dialis,  flamen  raartialis,  and 
flamen  quirinus.  They  were  chofen  by 
the  people,  and  inftalled  by  the  fovereign 
pontiff.  Afterwards,  their  number  was 
increafed  to  fifteen  ; the  three  firff  of 
whom  were  fenators,  and  called  flamines 
majores  ; the  other  twelve,  taken  from 
among  the  people,  being  denominated 
flamines  minores. 

The  flamen  dialis,  or  prieft  of  Jupiter, 
was  a confiderable  perlbn  at  Rome  ; the 
flamen  martialis,  or  prieft  of  Mars,  was 
the  fecond  in  dignity  ; and  the  flamen 
quiiinalis,  was  the  next  to  him.  .1 

The  greater  flamens  wore  the  robe  edged 
with  purple,  like  that  of  the  great  magif- 
f rates,  had  an  ivory- chair,  and  fat  in  the 


fenate.  They  wore  a little  band  of 
thread  (flamen)  about  their  head  ; from 
whence,  according  to  Varro,  they  bad 
their  name. 

There  were  likewife  flaminicre,  or  prieft, 
effes,  who  were  the  wives  of  the  flamines 
diales.  Thefe  wore  a flame-coloured 
habit,  on  which  was  painted  the  image 
of  a thunder-bolt ; and  above  their  head, 
drefs,  they  wore  green  oak  boughs. 
They  are  often  mentioned  in  infcriptions. 

FLAMINGO,  in  ornithology,  a bird  other- 
wife  called  phoenicopterus.  See  the  article 
Phoenicopterus. 

FLAMMULA,  in  antiquity,  a klnd#of 
flag,  fo  called  from  its  pointed  figure. 
It  wjs  painted  of  different  colours,  to 
dillinguifii  the  feveral  battalions  and  com- 
panies from  each  other. 

FLANCH,  Flanque,  or  Flasqite,  in 
heraldry,  an  ordinary  always  borne 
double  being  the  fegment  of  a circular 
fuperficies. 

FLANDERS,  a province  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  bounded  by  the  German  fea  and 
the  United  provinces,  on  the  north ; by 
the  province  of  Brabant,  on  the  eaft ; by 
Hainault  and  Artois,  on  the  I'outh  ; and 
by  another  part  of  Artois  and  the  Ger- 
man fea,  on  the  weft;  being  about  fixty 
miles  long,  and  fifty  broad,  and  divided 
between  the  Auftrians,  the  Frendi,  and 
the  Dutch. 

Flanders  is  a perfefliy  champaign  coun- 
try, with  not  a rifing  ground  or  hill  in 
it,  and  watered  with  many  fine  rivers 
and  canals.  Its  chief  commodities  are 
fine  lace,  linen,  and  tapeftry. 

FLANEL,  or  Flannel,  a ioofe  fort  of 
woollen  fluff,  not  croffed,  and  wove  on  a 
loom  with  two  treddles,  like  baize. 

FLANK,  in  the  manege,  the  fideofahorfe 
between  the  ribs  and  haunches.  A well 
flanked  horfe,  is  one  that  has  wide  and 
well  made  ribs,  and  a good  body. 

Flanks  of  an  army,  are  the  troops  en- 
camped on  the  right  and  left,  as  the 
flanks  of  a battalion-  are  the  files  on  the 
right  and  left. 

Flank  of  a bafion,  in  fortification,  that 
part  wliich  joins  the  face  to  the  curtin. 
See  the  article  Bastion. 

Engineers  differ  very  much  about  railing 
the  flank,  fome  making  it  perpendicular 
to  the  face,  fome  to  the  ciirtin,  and 
others  to  the  line  of  defence  ; fome  again 
make  it  an  angle  of  98°  with  the  cur- 
tin,  whereas  Vauban  makes  it  the  chord 
of  a fegment,  whofe  center  is  the  angle 
cf  the  fliotilder  of  the  next  baftion.  Ls 
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nfe  is  to  defend  the  curtin,  and  {he  flank 
and  face  of  the  oppofite  baftion  ; to  de- 
fend the  paflage  of  the  moat,  batter  the 
falliant  angles  of  the  counterl'carp  and 
glacis,  frona  whence  the  befiegers  ruin 
the  flanks  with  their  artillery,  in  order  to 
take  away  the  defence  of  the  oppofite 
baftion. 

Oi/iyireFl-ANK,  oryfrOTiFLANK,  that  part 
of  the  curtin,  from  whence  the  face  of 
the  oppofite  baftion  may  be  difcovered.  ■ 

gjtiraf  Flank,  or /oto Flank,  or  co-vered 
Flank,  one  of  the  platforms  of  the  caze- 
raate.  See  article  Cazemate. 

Thefe  retired  flanks  are  a great  defence 
to  the  oppofite  baftion,  and  to  the  paflage 
of  the  moat,  becaufe  the  befiegers  can- 
not fee  nor  eafily  difmount  their  guns. 
The  curtin  is  efteemed  the  ftrongett  part 
of  a fortification,  becaufe  flanked  at  both 
ends;  and  the  face  is  accounted  the 
weakeft,  as  having  only  one  defence  from 
the  oppofite  flank. 

' flanked,  flanquee,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed 
by  the  French  to  exprefs  our  parti  per 
faltier. 

Coats,  however,  makes  it  to  be  the  fame 
withflanch.  See  the  article  FlaNCH. 

Flanked  angle,  in  fortification,  that 
formed  by  the  two  faces  of  a baftion. 

FLANKING  angle,  or  angle  of  the  te- 
NAILLE,  that  compofed  of  the  two  lines 
of  defence,  and  pointing  towards  the  cur- 
tin.  See  the  article  Tenaille. 

Flanking  line  of  defence.  See  the  article 
Line  ^ defence, 

FLASK,  a horn,  or  the  like,  made  for  car- 
rying of  powder,  having  a raeafure  for 
the  charge  of  the  piece  for  the  top. 

Flat,  in  the  fea-ianguage.  To  flat  in 
the  fore-fail,  is  to  hail  it  in  by  the  flieet, 
as  near  the  fliip’s  fide  as  poffible  ; which 
is  done,  when  a fliip  <vill  not  fall  off  from 
the  wind. 

Flats,  in  mufic,  a kind  of  additional 
notes,  which,  together  with  fliarps,  ferve 
to  remedy  the  defedls  of  mufical  inftru- 
menis,  wherein  temperament  is  required. 
See  Temperament  and  Sk-arp. 

The  natural  fcale  of  mufic  being  limited 
to  fixed  founds,  and  adjiifted  loan  in- 
ftrumentj  the  inftrumeiit  will  be  found 
defeclive  in  many  points  ; and  particu- 
larly, in  that  we  can  only  proceed  from 
any  note  by  one  particular  order  of  de- 
grees ; that  for  this  rcafon,  we  caniiot 
find  any  interval  required,  from  any  note 
upwards  or  downwards  ; and  that  a fong 
may  be  fo  contrived,  as  that  if  it  be  be- 
gun by  any  particular  note  or  letter,  all 
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the  intervals,  or  other  notes,  fliall  be  Juftly 
found  on  the  inftrument,  or  in  the  fixed 
feries  ; yet  were  the  fong  begun  with  any 
other  note,  we  could  not  fo  proceed.  See 

• the  articles  Scale  and  Interval. 

To  remove  or  fupply  this  defeff,  mufici- 
ans  have  recourfe  to  a fcale  proceeding 
by  twelve  degrees,  that  is  thirteen  notes 
to  an  oflave,  including  the  extremes  ; 
which  makes  the  inftrument  fo  perfeift, 
that  there  is  but  little  reafon  to  complain. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  prefent  fyftem  or 
fcale  for  inftruments  that  have  their 
founds  fixed,  betwixt  the  extremes 

of  every  tone  of  the  natural  fcale,  is  put 
a found  or  note,  which  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  called  femi-toness 
hence  the  whole  may  be  called  the  femi- 
tonic  fcale,  containTng  twelve  femi  tones 
betwixt  thirteen  notes,  in  the  conipafs  of 
an  oflave. 

Now  to  preferve  the  diatonic  feries  dif- 
tinff,  thefe  inferted  notes  either  take  the 
name  of  the  natural  note  next  below, 
with  the  cliarafter  called  a lliarp  ; or 
the  name  of  the  natural  note  next  above  it, 
with  the  ciiarafler  , called  a flat.  Thna 
D ^ , or  D flat,  hgnifies  a femi  tone  be- 
low D natural  ; and  it  is  indifferent,  in 
the  main,  whether  the  inferted  note  be 
accounted  as  a flat  or  fliarp. 

This  femi-tonic  feries,  or  fcale,  is  very 
exaflly  reprefented  by  the  keys  of  the 
organ,  &(.  the  lowermoft  range  of  keys 
being  the  natviral  or  diatonic  notes ; and 
thofe  behind,  the  artificial  ones,  or  the 
flats  and  fliarps. 

FLATTING,  in  gilding,  is  the  giving  the 
work  a light  touch,  in  the  places  not  bur- 
nilhed,  with  a pencil  dipt  in  fize,  in  which 
a little  vermilion  is  fometimes  mixt. 
This  ferves  to  preferve  and  prevent  its 
flawing,  when  handled.  See  Gilding. 

FLATULENCY,  in  medicine,  a diforder 
of  the  bowels  arifing  from  a weak  fto- 
macb,  and  crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
peafe,  beans,  Irntiles,  coleworts,  hard  fat 
flifli,  and  the  like;  which  degenerate  in- 
to wind,  creating  great  anxiety  if  rot 
evacuated,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Another  caufe  of  flatulencies  are  congef- 
tions  of  blood  in  the  branches  of  the  vena 
porta  ; whence,  proceed  anxieties  of  the 
praecordia,  diffi-ult  breathing,  colic  pains, 
heart- burn,  head-achs,  vertigo,  and 
watchfulnefs. 

If  the  flatulencies  arife  from  crudities  In 
• the  ftomach,  evacuations  are  firft  of  all 
neceffary  ; aflct  'which  may  be  given  blt-^ 
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fei'S,  aromatics,  carminatives,  and 
ftrengtheners,  with  a fpare  diet  and  exer- 
cife.  If  it  proceeds  from  congeftions  of 
blood,  as  is  the  cafe  of  hypochondriacs,  a 
vein  muft  be  opened  ; and  if  the  body  is 
coftive,  an  emollient  clylfer  or  a gentle 
laxative  will  be  proper.  If  ihefe  fail, 
chalybeate  medicines  are  to  be  called  in, 
as  tinfture-of  vitriol  of  iron,  fteel-filings 
finely  powdered,  from  fix  to  ten  grains,  or 
oil  of  cinnamon  w'iih  lugar  or  bitters, 
fpaw-waters,  and  conftant  exercife. 

FLA-TULENT  tumours,  in  furgery. 
See  the  article  Pneumatocele. 

FLAUTINO,  in  mufic,  the  fame  with  fla- 
geolet. See  the  article  Flageolet. 

FLAW,  in  the  fea  language,  iignifies  a 
fudden  guft  of  wind. 

FLAX,  &um,  in  botany.  See  Linum. 
Flax  is  an  excellent  commodit)',  and  the 
cultivation  of  it  a good  piece  of  huf- 
bandry.  It  will  thrive  in  any  found  land, 
but  that  which  has  lain  long  fallow  is 
beft  ; which  being  well  plowed,  and  laid 
flat  and  even,  the  feeds  muft  be  Ibwn  in 
a warm  fea.fim,  about  the  middle  or  end 
pf  March,  or  at  fartheft  the  beginning 
of  April;  and  if  a wet  leafon  happen, 
weeding  will  be  neceflary.  The  beft  feed 
is  that  brought  from  the  eaft  country, 
which,  tlio’  dear,  yet  eafily  repays  the 
charge  ; this  will  laid  two  or  three  crops, 
when  it  is  aclvifeable  to  renew  the  feeds 
again.  Of  the  beft  feed,  two  bufliels  may 
ferve  for  an  acre  ; hut  more  mull;  be  al- 
Jowed  of  home- feed,  becaufe  it  grows 
fraaller.  When  grown  up,  it  ought  not 
to  be  gathered  before  it  be  fully,  ripe  ; for 
if  pulled  before  the  blofibm  falls,  it 
hackles  away  almofi.  to  nothing ; and, 
tho’  in  appearance  very  fine,  yet  it  has 
Jio  fubftance,  and  the  yarn  fpun  of  it  is 
weak  and  ouzy  : it  not  only  waftes  in  the 
vvafliing,  but  the  linen  made  of  it  grows 
extremely  thin  in  the  bleaching.  The 
pluckers  fhotikl  be  nimble,  tie  it  up 
in  handfuls,  fet  them  up  till  perfeflly 
dry,  and  then  hotife  them,  Flax  pulled 
in  the  bloom,  proves  whiter  and  ftronger 
than  if  left  Handing  till  the  feed  is  ripe  ; 
hut  then  the  feed  will  be  loft.  An  acre 
pf  good  flax,  is  accounted  worth  from 
feven  to  twelve  pounds,  or  more. 

Prejfmg  of  Flax.  When  flax  has  been 
watered,  and  twice  fwingled,  as  direfled 
under  the  articles  Watering  and 
fv/iNOLiNO,  it  is  then  to  be  heckled  in 
a much  finer  heckle  than  that  ufed  for 
hemp.  Hold  the  ftrike  of  flax  llifF  in 


your  hand,  and  break  it  very  well  upon 
the  coarfe  heckle  ; laving  the  hurds  to 
make  harden  cloth  of.  This  done,  the 
ftrike  is  to  be  pafied  through  a finer 
heckle,  and  the  hurds  coming  fioni 
thence  laved  for  middling  cloth,  and  the 
tear  itfelf  for  the  belt  linen. 

But  to  drtls  flax  for  the  fineft  ufe  of  all, 
after  being  handled  as  before,  and  layino 
three  ftrikes  together,  plat  them  in  a plat 
of  three  rows,  as  hard  and  dole  together 
as  you  can ; joining  one  to  the  end  of 
another,  till  you  have  platted  as  much 
as  you  think  convenient  ; then  begin 
another  plat,  and  add  as  many  feveral 
ones,  as  you  think  will  make  a roll ; af. 
terwards  wreathing  them  hard  togtther, 
make  up  the  roll  ; which  done,  pm  as 
many  as  you  judge  convenient  into  a 
hemp-trough,  and  beat  them  foundlyj 
rather  more  than  lefs  than  you  do  hemp. 
Next  open  and  unplat  them,  dividing 
each  ftrike  very  carefully  from  each, 
other  ; and  fo  ftrike  it  through  the  fined 
heckle  of  all,  whereof  there  are  three  forts. 
Greatcare  muft  be  taken  todo  this  gently 
and  lightly,  left  what  is  heckled  from 
thence  fliould  run  to  knots  ; for  i(  pre- 
ferved  foft  like  cotton,  it  will  make  very 
good  linen,  each  pound  runr.ing  at  lead 
two  yards  and  an  half.  The  tear  itfelf, 
or  fineft  flax,  will  make  a ftrong  and 
very  fine  holiand,  tunning  at  lead  fivo 
yards  in  the  pound.  See  Spinning. 

In  Scotland,  they  have  a lint-mill,  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  drefling  of  flax; 
which  if  done  by  the  hand,  will  cod  jzd, 
the  Hone  ; whereas  it  may  be  drefled  af 
the  mill  for  zs.  the  ftone,  which  is  one 
fonrih  fared. 

Laws  regarding  Flax  and  hemp.  Any 
perfon  may  fet  up  the  trade  of  breaking, 
heckling,  and  drefling  of  flax  or  hemp; 
alfo  of  fpinning^  weaving,  making,  whi- 
tening, &c.  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax 
only  ; and  that  in  all  places,  corporate  or 
incorporate,  privileged  or  not.  Foreign- 
ers ufing  the  foiefaid  trade  for  three 
years,  fliall,  upon  taking  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
natural  fubjefls.  Rough  or  undrelTed  flax, 
imported  from  abroad,  pays  no  duty  ; hot 
that  which  is  drefled  or'  wrought,  pays 
every  hundred  weight  4I.  10  s.  yj-J-gd- 
whereof,  upon  exporting  it,  is  drawn 
back  4I.  3 s.  3x-o-o-'d"  However,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  all  manner  of  flax, 
wrought  or  unwronght,  may  be  import- 
ed from  Ireland  free  of  ail  duty,  pro- 
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vided  it  be  done  in  britifli  or  irlfli  bottoms. 

Pufgiiig.FhAX,  linum  catharticmn.  See 

the  article  LiNUM. 

in  zoology,  a genus  of  in- 
fers without  wings,  of  a roundifli,  com- 
prefletl  figure : the  legs  are  three  pair, 
and  formed,  for  leaping:  the  eyes  are 
two,  and  fimple  : the  mouth  is  bent 
downward  : the  colour  is  a deep  purple, 
approaching  to  black. 

The  flea  is  an  infefl:  v.diich  infefts  birds, 
as  well  as  quadrupedes,  and  lays  eggs, 
called  nits  s thefe  produce  a kind  of 
nymphs,  or-vvhite  worms ; which  after 
fome  time  are  transformed,  in  the  man- 
ner of  caterpillars,  into  perfeft  fleas. 

Flea-bane,  in  botany,  a name  given  to 
the  plant  called  by  authors  conyza.  It  got 
the  name  of  flea-bane,  from  its  fuppoi'ed 
virtue  of  killing  fleas.  See  Con-yza.  , 
Flea-bane,  a plant  called  by  bo- 
tanills  parthenium.  See  Parthenium, 
Flea-bane,  the  fame  with  the  eri- 
geron  of  botanifts. 

Flea-bitten,  that  colour  of  a horfe, 
which  is  white  or  grey,  fpotted  all  over 
with  dark  reddifli  fpots.  See  Horse. 

Flea-wort,  the  englilh  name  of  the  plyl- 
limn  of  botanifts. 

FLEAM,  in  forgery  and  farriery,  an  in- 
ftrument  for  letting  a man  or  horfe  blood. 
A cafe  of  fleams,  a's  it  is  called  by  far- 
riers, comprehends  fix  forts  of  inftru- 
ments ; two. hooked  ones,  called  draw- 
ers, and  uled  for  cleaning  wounds  j a 
pen-knife ; a lharp-pointed  lancet,  ■ for 
making  incifions  ; and  two  fleams,  one 
(harp  and  the  other  broad-pointed.  Thefe 
laft  are  fomewhat  like  the  point  of  a 
lancer,  fixed  in  aflathandle,  only  no  longer 
than  is  juft  necefl'ary  to  open  the  vein. 
Many  of  the  german  furgeons  let  blood 
wiih  a fleam,  reprefented  in  plate 
XCVTiI.  fig.  4.  They  hold  the  part  B 
in  their  hand  ; and,  applying  the  point 
A 10  the  vein,  ftrike  the  part  C with  one 
of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  Others 
ufe  a neater  inftrument,  or  fpring-fleam, 
reprefented,  (W.  n°  a.  This  being  drawn  ' 
up,  they  apply  the  point  A to  the  vein, 
ami  then  let  it  go  by  prefllng  upon  B. 
However,  as  the  pofition  and  fize  of  the 
veins  are  different  in  different  perfons,  the 
lancet  is  found  to  be  the  molt  convenient 
. inftrument  for  this  purpofe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle'LANCET. 

Fleams  imported,"  befides  the  duty  on 

feel,  pay  each^=— ^ d.  and  draw  hack  on 
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exoortatlon  — d.  See  Steel. 

1 00 

FLECHE,  a town  of  France,  under  the 
meridian  of  London,  twenty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Angers.  ■ 

FLEECE,  the  covering  of  wool,  (horn  off 
the  bodies  of  flieep.  See  Wool. 

Order  of  the  gs/r/CT  Fleece,  an  order  of 
knighthood  inlliiuted  by  Philip  II.  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Thefe  knights  at  firft 
were  twenty  four,  befides  the  duke  him- 
felf,  who  referred  the  nomination  of  fix 
more  : but  Charles  V.  encreafed  them  to 
fifty.  He  gave  the  guardianfliip  of  this 
order  to  his  fon  Philip  king  of  Spain, 
fince  which  the  Spanilh  monaixhs  are 
chiefs  of  the  order.  The  knights  had 
three  different  mantles  ordained  them  at 
the  grand  foleranity,  the  collar  and  fleece. 

FLEET,  commonly  implies  a company  of 
fliips  of  war,  belonging  to  any  prince  or 
Hate  : butfometimes  it  denotes  any  num- 
ber of  trading  (hips,  employed  in  a par- 
ticular branch  of  commerce. 

In  failing,  a fleet  of  men  of  war  is  ufu- 
aliy  divided  into  three  fquadrons  ; the 
admiral’s,  the  vice-admiral’s,  and  the 
rear-admiral’s  fquadron,  all  which,  be- 
ing diftinguiflied  by  their  flags  and  pen- 
dants, are  to  put  themfelves,  and,  as  near 

-.  as  may  be,  to  keep  themfelves  in  their 
cuftomary  places,  ‘vig,.  The  admiral, 
with  his  fquadron,  to  fail  in  the  van, 
that  fo  he  may  lead  the  way  to  all  the 
reft  in  the  day-time,  by  the  figjit  of  his 
flag  in  the  main-top-maft. head  ; and  in 
the  niglit-tirne,  by  his  lights  or  lanterns. 
The  vice  admiral  and  his. fquadron,  is  to 
fail  in  the  center,  or  middle  of  the  fleet, 
the  rear-admiral,  and  the  fliips  of  his 
fquadron,  to  bring  up  the  rear.  But 
fometimes  other'  divifions  are  made,  and 
thofe  compofed  of  the  lighter  (hips  and  - 
the  beft  failors,  are  placed  as  wings  to 
the  van,  center,  and  rear.  See  the  articles 
SquADRON,  Admiral,  Flag,  &c. 
For  the  difpofition  of  a fleet  in  time  of  a 
fea- engagement  or  battle,  fee  the  article 
Battle. 

Merchant-fleets  generally  take  their  de- 
nomination from  the  place  they  are  bound 
to,  as  the  Turky  fleet,  Eaft-India  fleet, 
&c.  Thefe,  in  time  of  peace,  go  in  fleets 
for  their  mutual  aid  and  afliftances  in 
time  of  war,  befides  this  fecurity,  they 
likewife  procure  convoys  of  men  of  war, 
eiiher  to  efcort  them  to  the  places  whither 
they  are  bound,  or  only  a part  of  die 
way,  to  a certain  place  or  latitude,  be- 
yond 
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yond  which  they  are  judged  out  of  dan- 
ger of  privateers,  &c.  See  the  article 
Convoy. 

FIeet  is  alfo  a noted  prifon  in  London, 
where  perlbns  are  committed  for  contempt 
of  the  king  and  his  laws,  pariicularly  of 
fits  courts  of  jultice ; or  for  debt,  where 
any  perfon  will  not,  or  is  unable  to  pay 
his  creditors. 

, There  are  large  rules  and  a warden  be- 
Jonging  to  the  fteet  priibn,  which  had  its 
frame  from  the  float  or  fleet  of  the  river 
or  ditch,  on  the  fide  whereof  it  (hands. 

FLEMISH,  or  the  Flemish  TONGUE,  is 
that  wliich  we  olhei  w)fe  call  low  Dutch, 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  German,  where- 
of it  is  a corruption,  and  a kind  of  dialeff. 
Et  differs  from  the  Walloon,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  the  french  language-.  The 
Fleiniih  is  ufed  ihrough  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Flemish'  narcKS,  a neat,  ftrong,  yellow 
kind  of  bricks,  brongliL  from  Flanders, 
and  commonly  ul’ed  In'  paving  yards, 
flables,  &c,  being  prelerable  for  fach 
purpofes  to  the  coiaraoh  bricks. 

FLENSBURGH,  a port-town  fubj"£l:  to 
Denmark,  fixfeen  miles  norlfa  of  the  city 
of  Slefvvick. 

FLESH,  caro-,  in  anatomy,  a fimilar,  fi- 
brous part  of  an  animal  body,  foft  and 
bloody,  being  that  whereof  mo.fi  of  the 
Glher  parts  are  compofed,  and  whereby 
they  are  connefled  together : or  nrore 
properly,  it  is  fuch  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  blood  velfels  are  fo  fmall,  as 
only  to-  retain  blood  enough  to  preferve 
their  colour  red. 

The  antient  an.atomifts  reckoned  five  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fiefh.  I.  Mulculous,  fi- 
brous, or  fiftular  flefli  ; fuch  as  is  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  heart  and  other  mufcles.  3. 
The  parenchymous  flefli,  as  that  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  fpleenj  but  fince  the 
ufe  of  glafles,  it  is  plainly  difeovered 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a parenchy- 
ma, properly  fpeaking,  but  that  all  the 
vifeera,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  vafcular,  and  nothing  but  plexus,  or 
net-work,  of  fmall  velfels  and  canals. 
3.  Vifeerous,  fuch  as  the  flefli  of  the  flo- 
fnacb  and  guts.  4.  Glandulous,  as  that 
of  the  tonfils,  the  pancreas,  the  breafts, 
&c,  5,  Spurious,  fo  they  called  the  flefli 
of  the  lips,  gums,  the  glans  of  the  penis, 
&c.  becanfe  it  is  of  a conftitution  diffe- 
rent from  all  the  reft. 

The  moderns  admit  only  one  kind  of 
flelh,  •viz,  the  mufcular.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  apply  the-terin  to  the 


glands,  which  they  call,  by  way  of  (Jjf, 
tindfion,  glandulous  fleftt. 

The  flefli  of  young  animals  abounds 
with  a foft  arid  nourilhing  juice,  but  that 
of  the  older  is  more  nourilhing.  The 
juices  of  old  animals  are  I'pirituous,  gela-- 
tinous,  and  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  but 
the  flelh  is  hard  and  difficult  of  digeftion. 
The  flelh  of  wild  animals  more  light 
■and  digeftible  than  that  of  tame. 

Dr.  Hales  propofes  to  fait  the  flelhes  put 
on  lliipboard,  by  injefting  hydroftatically 
a ftrong  brine  into  the  blood-velfels  of  ani- 
mals, immediately  after  they  are  killed, 

Flesij,  among  botanifts,  is  all  the  fub- 
ftance  of  any  fruit  that  is  between  the 
outer  rind  and  the  ftone  ; or.that  part  of 
any  root  that  is  fit  to  be  eaten . 

Flesh-colour.  See  Carnation. 

FLEUR  DE  LIS e'e,  in  heraldry,  the  fame 
w'ith  flory.  See  the  article  Flory. 

FLEURY,  a town  of  Burgundy,  in  France^ 
thirty  miles  north  of  Chalons.. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  phyfics,  a term  applied  ta 
bodies  capable  of  being  bent  or  diverted 
from  their  natural  figure  or  diredlion. 
Every  flexible,  body,  fay  the  fchoolmen, 
is  porous,  and  that  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
that  tli^  pores  or  chambers  may  become 
lopger  or  Ihorter ; and  if  any  corporeal 
fubllance  fills  thefe  pores,  it  mult  be  con- 
ceived lb  fubtile  as  to  be  eafily  expelled 
by  comprellion,  or  at  leaft  capable  of  he- 
ing  driven  from  one  chamber  to  another, 
according  as  the  body  is  bent  in  this  or 
that  direflion. 

FLEXION,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  the 
motion  by  which  the  arm  oi-  any  other 
member  of  the  body  is  bent.  It  is  alfo 
applied  to  the  mufcles,  nerves,  &c. 

Flexion  or  Flexure  of  cuyoes.  See  the 
article  Flexure. 

FLEXOR,  in  anatomy,  a name  applied  to 
feveral  mufcles,  which  are  fo  called  from 
their  office,  which  is  to  bend  the  part  to 
which  they  belong,  in  oppofiiion  to  the 
exten.fiirs,  which  open  or  llretch  them,  as, 
I.  Flexors  of  the  head,  which  are  the 
maftoldaeus,  the  reiSIus  major  anticus,  and 
the  refills  minor  anticus.  a.  Flexors  of 
the  neck,  mz.  the  fcalenus  and  l.ongus- 
3.  Flexors  of  the  back  and  loins,  the 
ejnadratus  lumborum,  the  pfoas  parvus, 
the  intertranfverfales  lumhorum.  4.  Flex- 
ors of  the  cubitus,  the  brachiieus  exter- 
nus,  and  brachiasus  internus.  5.  Flex- 
ors of  the  carpus,  the  radisus  internus, 
the  nlnaris  internus,  and  the  palmaris, 
6.  Flexors  of  the  firft,  feepnd,  and  third 
phalanx  of  the  fingers,  w'ss,  the  four 

lumbri-t 
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iumbricales,  the  fublimis  or  perforatus, 
and  the  perforans  or  profundus,  7.  Flex- 
ors of  thethighj  called  alfo  elevators,  the 
pfoas  magnus,  t)ie  iliacus,  and  the.pec- 
tinteus,  called  alfo  lividus,  8.  Fltxors 
of  the  tibia,  the  gracilis,  the  femimem- 
branofus,  the  feminervofns,  the  biceps, 
and  the  poplilseus.  9.  Flexors  of  the 
tarfus  or  foot,  the  tibialis  anticns,  and 
the  peronseus  amicus.  10.  Flexors  of 
the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  the  lumbri- 
cales,  the  perforatus,  the  perforans,  and 
the  flexor  longus  of  the  great  toe,  whofe 
origin  is  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fibula, 
and  its  ternnination  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  laft  phalanx,  together  with  the  flexor 
brevis,  the  origin  of  which  is  from  the 
middle  os  cuneiforme,  and  its  termina- 
tion at  the  two  fefamoide  bones  of  the 
great  toe,  which  are  joined  by  ligaments 
tolls  firft  phalanx.  See.MasTOJDaEus, 
Rectus,  Scalenus,  BaACHilEus, 
&c.  &c. 

flexure  of  cur'ves,  in  the  higher  geo- 
metry, is  ufed  to  fignify  that  a carve  is 
both  concave  and  convex,  with  refpefl  to 
a given  right  line  Ap,  or  a fixed  pointP 
(plateXCVlII,  fig.  5.  n°  i.).  Thus  the 
curve  C M D having  the  part  C M con- 
cave towards  A P or  P,  and  the  part 
MD  convex  to  thei'ame,  is  faid  to  have 
a flexure  : and  the  point  M which  limits 
the  concavity  ancT  convexity,  is  called 
the  point  of  inflexion  or  contrary  flexure. 
See  the  article  Inflection. 

This  is  to  be  underltood  when  the  point, 
fuppofedto  defcribe  ihe  curve,  coming  to 
M,  continues  its  courfe  towards  the  fame 
fide;  butifitturn  backwards,  as  in  n°3,  3, 
4,  Hid,  the  curve  may  either  have  a con- 
tinued oarvature,  asinn°4,  or  have  a 
cufpis  point  of  refleflion  or  of  retrograda- 
tion,  as  in  n°  2,  3.  As  to  the  method  of 
finding  the  points  of  contrary  flexure,  fee 
I’Hofpital’s  Anal.  inf.  Petit,  feft.  4. 
FLIGHT,  in  general,  denotes  the  aft  of 
flying.  See  the  article  Flying. 

Flight  in  heraldry.  See  the  article  Vol, 
'Fiicvlt  of  ajlair-cafe.  See  Staiil-case. 
FLINGING,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  with 
yerking.  See  the  article  Yerking. 
FLINT,  filex,  in  natural  hiltory,  a feml- 
pellucid  (lone,  compofed  of  cryftal  de- 
bafed  with  earth,  of  one  uniform  liib- 
ftance,  and  free  from  veins;  hut  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  colour,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  earth  it  contains,  and  natu- 
rally furrexmded  with  a'whitilh  cruft. 
Flint  is  a ftone  of  an  extremely  fine, 
campaft,  and  firm  texture,  and  yei'y  ya^ 


rious,  both  in  fixe-  and  figure.  It  ?s  si 
■ all  the  degrees  of  grey,  from  nearly  quite 
black,  to  almoft  quite  white.  It  breaks 
with'a  fine,  eveiT,  gloffy  furface  ; and  is 
moderately  tranl'parent,  very  hard,  and 
capable  of  a fine  polifh.-  It  readily  ftrikes 
five  with  Heel,  and  makes  not  the  lea'ft 
effervefcence  with  aquafortis,  and  burns 
to  a whitenefs.  Its  ufes  in  glafs-making, 
& c,  are  too  well  known  to  need  a parti- 
cular recital. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  .find  on  oui'-fiiores 
fine,  pellucid,  flinty  bodies,  ftreaked  or 
veined  with  white,  bl.ack,  brown, 
Thefe  are  the  agates  of  this  country,  and 
anfvver  in  every  particular,  but  finenefs, 
to  the  gem.  See  the  article  Agat. 

The  manner  of  preparing  flints  for  the 
nicer  operations  in  the  glafs- trade,  is 
this  after  freeing  them  from  the  white 
crufts  with  which  they'  are  commonly 
furrounded,  calcine  them  in  a ftrong  fire  3 
then  powdering  them  in  an  iron  mortar, 
fift  the  powder  through  a very  fine  fieve  1 
pour  upon  this  powder  fome  weak  aqua- 
fortis, to  dilTolve  any  particles  of  iron  it 
may  have  got  from  the  mortar ; then,  ai~ 
ter  ftanding  Ibine  rime,  wafli  it  well  witij 
hot  water,  and  dry  it  for  ul'e. 

Oil  efFLlNTS,  a name  given  to  the  liquor 
obtained  from  a mixture  of  four  ounces 
ol^.  calcined  and  powdered  flints,  with 
twelve  ounces  of  lalt  of  tartar  t this  be- 
ing melted  together  in  a ftrong  fire,  runs 
intoglafe;  which  is  to  be  powdered  and 
' fet  in  a cellar,  where  it  runs  into  an  oil 
per  deliquium. 

Flint-castle,  an  old  town  and  caflle, 
which  gives  nametoFlintfiiire,  in  Wales, 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Dee,  ten  miles 
eaft  of  St.  Afaph,  and  fends  one  member 
• to  parliament : weft  long,  it*',  north 
lat.  53°  20'. 

FLIP,  a drink  common  among  failors, 
made  up  of  malt  .liquor,  brandy,  and 
fugar,  mixed' together. 

FLIX,  a town  hnd  caftle  of  Catalonia,  in 
Spaiii,  twenty  miles  north  of  Tortola. 
Flix-\veei>,  a genus  of  plants  called  by 
authors  eryfimum.  See  Erysimum. 
FLOAT  ef  a ffmitg-line,  ihe  cork  or  quill 
that  floats  or  Iwims  above  water.  See  the 
article  i^isHiNG. 

The  quills  of  mufeovy  ducks  are  the  beft 
floats  for  (low  waters,  but  for  ftrong 
ftreams,  coyk-floats  are  the  belt ; for 
which  purpofe  take  a good  found  , cork, 
without  flaws  or  holes,  and  bore  it  thro' 
with  a hot  iron,  into  which,  put  a quill 
of  a fit  proportion  s tlisn  pare  the  cork 
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into  a pyramidal  form,  of  wliat  fize  you 
pleafe,  and  then  grind  it  fmooth. 

Float  alfo  fignlfies  a certain  quantity  of 
timber  bound  togeiber  with  rafters, 
athwart,  and  put  into  a river  to  be 
conveyed  down  the  Itream  ; and  even, 
fometimes,  to  carry  burdens  down  a 
river  with  the  ftream. 

Float- BOARDS,  thofe  boards  fixed  to 
water-wheels  of  under-fliot  mills,  ferv- 
ing  to  receive  the  imjiulfe  of  the  ftream, 
whereby  the  wheel  is  carried  round.  See 
the  article  Wheel  and  Mill. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  have  too  great  a 
number, of  lloat-boards,  becaule,  when 
they  are  all  llruck  by  the  water  in  the  belt 
manner  that  it  can  be  brought  to  come 
againft  them,  the  fum  of  all  the  impulfes 
will  be  but  equal  to  the  impulfe  made 
againft  one  float-board  at  right  angles, 
by  alUthe  water  coming  out  of  the  pen- 
ftock  through  the  opening,  fo  as  to  take 
place  on  the  float-board.  The  bell  rule 
in  this  cafe  is  to  have  juft  fo  many,  that 
each  of  them  may  come  out  of  the  water 
as  foon  as  poffible,  after  it  has  received 
and  a£led  with  its  full  impulle.  As  to 
the  length  of  the  float-board,  it  may 
be  regulated  according  to  tbe  breadth  of 
the  ftream.  See  the  article  Mill. 

FLOATAGES,  all  things  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  fea  or  any  water,  a word  much 
ufed  in  the  commiflions  of  water-bai- 
liffs. 

FLOATINGS,  in  hufbandry,  the  drown- 
ing or  watering  of  meadows. 

Floating  of  cheefe,  ara'ong  houfe-wives, 
leparating  the  whey  from  the  curd.  See 
the  article  Cheese. 

Floating-bridge.  See  Bridge. 

Floating-islands.  See  Island. 

FLOOD,  a deluge  or  inundation  of  waters; 
See  the  article  Deluge. 

Flood,  among  feamen,  is  when  the  tide 
begins  to  come  up,  or  the  water  begins 
to  rife,  then  they  call  it  young  flood  ; 
after  which  it  is  aquarterflood,  half  flood, 
and  high  flood.  See  the  article  Tide. 

Flood-mark,  the  mrak  which  the  fea 
makes  on  the  fliore,  at  flowing  water, 
and  the  higheft  tide:  it  is  alfo  called 
high-water  mark. 

i'aWFLOOD.  See  Sand  Flood. 

FLOOK,  or  Fluke,  of  an  anchor.  See 
the  article  Anchor. 

FLOOKING,  among  miners,  a term  uled 
to  exprefs  a peculiarity  in  the  load  of  a 
mine.  The  load  or  quantity  of  ore  is 
frequently  intercepted  in  its  courfe,  by 
the  croffing  of  a vein  of  earth  or  Hone, 
or  feme  different  metallic  fubftance  j in 
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which  cafe  the  load  is  moved  to  one  fide 
and  this  tranfient  part  of  the  land  is  call, 
ed  a flocking. 

FLOOR,  in  architeflure,  the  underfide of 
a ro'om,  or  that  part  we  walk  on. 

Floors  are  of  feveral  fortSj  fortle  of  earth 
fome  of  brick,  feme  of  Hone,  and  fomb 
of  wood. 

Earthen  floors  are  commonly  made  of 
loam,  and  fometimes,  when  they  are 
defigned  to  make  malt  on,  of  lime  and 
brook-fand,  and  gun-duft,  or  anvil-diift 
from  the  forge. 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  floors  for 
plain  country  habitations,  is  as  folltiwsj,' 
Take  two  thirds  of  lime,  and  one  of 
coal-allies  well  fifted,  with  a final!  quan- 
tity of  loam  clay  ; mix  the  whole  to- 
gether,  and  temper  it  well  with  water, 
making  it  up  into  a heap : let  it  lie  a 
week  or  ten  days;  then  temper  it  well 
over  again.  After  which  heap  it  np  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  repeat  the  tem-. 
pering  very  high,  till  it  become  fmooth,' 
yielding,  tough  and  glewy.  Then  the 
ground  being  levelled,  lay  your  floor 
therewith,  about  two  and  a half  or  three 
inches  thick,  making  it  fmooth  with  a 
trowel ; the  hotter  the  feafon  is  the  bet- 
ter ; and  when  it  Is  thoroughly  dried, 
-it  will  make  the  beft  floor  for  houfes, 
efpecially  for  malt  houfes. 

If  any  would  choofe  to  have  their  floors 
look  better,  let  them  take  lime  made 
of  rag-ftones,  well  tempered  with  whites 
of  eggs,  covering  the  floor  about  a quar- 
ter dr  half  an  inch  thick  with  it,  before 
the  under  flooring  be  too  dry.  If  this 
is  well  done,  and  thoroughly  dried,  it 
will  look,  when  rubbed  with  a little  oil, 
as  tranfparent  as  metal  or  glafs. 

For  brick  and  ftone  floors,  fee  the  article 
Pavement.  ‘ ■ 

Carpenters,  by  the  word  floor,  tin'der- 
ftand  aS  well  the  framed  work  of  timber, 
as  the  boarding  over  it. 

Concerning  boarded  floors,  it  is  to  be 
oblerved,  that  the  carpenters  never  floor 
rooms  with  boards,  till  the  carcafe  of  the 
houle  is  let  up,  and  alfo  is  inclofed  with 
walls,  left  the  weather  lliould  wrong  the 
flooring;  yet  they  generally  rough-plane 
the  boards  for  flooring,  before  they  begin 
any  thing  elfe  about  the  building,  that 
they  may  fet  them  by  to  feafon  ; which 
is  done  by  laying  them  flat  upon  three 
or  four  balks,  each  board  about  the 
breadth  of  a board  afunder,.  the  whole 
length  of  the  balks : then,  by  laying 
another  lay  of  boards  athwart  the  laft,  and 
fo  on  till  they  have  laid  them  all  in  this 

manner, 
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jnanner,  by  whicb  meatis  they  lie  hollow 
for  the  air  to  play  between  them. 

The  bell  way  of  placing  the  principal 
timbers  in  a floor,  is  not  to  lay  them  oyer 
doors  or  windows,  nor  too  near  chim- 
nies!  the  boards  fliould  all  lie  one  way, 
which  is  'generally  the  way  that  you  have 
the  belt  vilto. 

Floor  of  a Jhip  is  fo  much  of  her  bottom 
as  Ihe  refts  upon,  when  Ihe  rells  on  the 
ground.-  See  the  article  Ship, 

Such  Ihips  a's  hare  long,  and  withal 
broail  floors,  lie  on  the  ground  with  moll 
fecurity  ; and  thofe  that  are  narrow  in  the 
floor,  cannot  be  grounded  without  dan-- 
ger  either  of  being  overlet,  or  at  lealt  of 
hurting  their  fides. 

floral,  in  general,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  a flower.  See  Flower. 

Thus  floral  leaves  are  thole  found  only 
. near  flowers. 

Floral' games,  in  roman  antiquity,  an- 
nual games  inllituted  in  honour  of  the 
goddrfs  Flora,  which  began  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  fourth  of  the  calends  of 
•May,  or  April  *8,  and  were  continued  to 
the  calends,  or  firit  of  May. 

The  floralia,  or  floral  games,  were  cele- 
brated in  the  Campos  Martius,  being  firll 
proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet;  and 
'during  the  delebration,  the  aediles  fcat- 
tered  all  manner  of  pulfe  among  the 
people.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  during  the 
floralia,  harlpte  danced  nalced,  playing, a 
thoufand  lafcivious  tricks.  They  were 
firll  inllituted  in  the  yrjth  year  of  Rome. 
FLORENCE,  an  archbilliop’s  fee  and  a city 
of  Italy,  fituated  on  the  river  Arno,  in 
Tufcany,  forty -five  miles- eall  of  Leg- 
horn: call  long.  12°  15',  and  north  lat. 
43°  30'.  _ 

Florence  is  one  of  the  moll  elegant  towns 
in  Italy,  has  an  univeifity,  and  is  fix 
miles  in  circumference.  The  llatues, 
paintings,  and  curiolities  in  the  grand 
duke’s  palace  are  the  admiration  of  tra- 
vellers. 

FRORENTINE,  a town  of  Champaign 
in  France,  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-wtll 
of  Troyes. 

FLORES,  FLOWERS.  See  the  articles 
Flower  anu  Flos. 

Flores,  in  geography,  one  of  the  Azores- 
illands,  fubjeft  to  Portugal. 
florid  STYLE  is  that  '.too  jniich  in- 
liched.  with  figures  ■ and  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric. 

Fonginus  tifes  the  termsyfurrWand 
edjlyle  indifferently,  and  lays  them  down 
VOL.  JI. 


as  quite  contrary  to  the  true  fublime. 
See  the  article  Style. 

FLORIDA,  in  geography,  a name  firll 
given  byithe  Spaniards  to  all  that  part  of 
North  America  which  lies  north  of  the 
gulph-of  Mexico.  However,  all  that 
retains  the  name  Florida,  at  prefent,  is 
the  peninfula  between  the  colony  of 
Georgia  and  Cape  Florida,  wiz.  be- 
tween ay®  and  30"  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  81°  and  85°  well  longitude. 

FLORILEGE,  florilegium,  a name  the  La- 
tins have  given  to  what  the  Greeks  call 
• a»So^oJ'lOT,  anthology.  See  the  article 
Antholcgion. 

florin,  is  Ibrnetimes  ufed  for  a coin, 
and  fornetimes  for  a money  of  account. 
Florin  as  a coin,  is  of  different  values, 
according  to  the  different  metals  and  dif- 
ferent countries  where  it  is  Itruclc.  The 
-gold  florins  .are  moll  of  them  of  a very 
coarfe  alloy,  fome  of  them  not  exceeding 
thirteen  or  fourteen  carrats,  and  none  of 
them  feventeen  and  a half.  As  to  filver 
florins,  thofe  ot  Holland  are  worth  about 
IS.  8 d.  thofe  of  Genoa  were  woitli 
S-jd.  llerling. 

Florin,  as  a money  of  account,  is  ufed 
by  the  Italian,  dutch,  and  german  mer- 
chants and  bankers-,  but  admits  of  dif- 
ferent divifions  in  different  places  ; in 
Holland  it  is  on  the  footing  of  the  coin 
of  that  name,  containing  20  llivers.  At 
Frankfort  and  Nur.emherg  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  3 s.  fterling,  and  is  divided  into 
creutzers,  and  pfinnings.  At  Liege  it  is 
equivalent  to  3 s.  - d.  At  Strafbourg, 
to  IS.  8d.  In  Sayoy,.  to  nd.  Ac 
Genoa,  to  8?d.  And  at  Geneva,  to 
6id.  See  the  article  Coin. 

FLORINIANS,  yfonWay/,  in  church  hi- 
ftory,  a I'efl  ot  heretics,  of  the  lid  cen- 
■ tury,  fo  denominated  from  their  leader 
FlorinuSjwho  made  God  theauthor  ol  evil. 

, They  are  a fpecies  of  the  gnclUcs,  but 
deny  the  judgment  and  refurreftion,  and 
hold  that  our  Saviour  was  not  born  of  a 
virgin.  Tbey  were  alio  called  borborites. 
See  the  article  Borborites. 

FLORIST,  y&rr/ra,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
is  an  author  or  botanill,  who  writes  a 
treatife  called  Flora,  comprehending  on^. 
ly  the  plants  and  trees  to'be  found  g.row- 
ir.g  naturally  in  any  place.  However, 
in' the  more  common  acceptation  of  the 
vvord,  floi'llt  fignifies  a penon  well  flcilled 
in  fl.owers,  their  kinds  and  cultivation. 
See  the  article  Flower. 

FLORY,  Flowry,  or  Fleury,  in  he- 
7 Z raldry. 
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raldry,  a crofs  that  has  the  flowers  at  the  iiseus  fyngenefia.  See  the  articles  Bdta^ 
end  circumflex  and  turning  down,  differ-  NY  and  Syngenesia. 
ing  from  the^potence,  inafnnich  as  the  FLOTA,  or  Flotta,  fleet,  a name 


latter  ftretches  out  more  like  that  which 
is  called  patee.  See  the  articles  Pot  E N c E 
and  Patee. 

.The  crofs  flory  is  reprefented  in  plate 
XCVIir.  fig.  2. 

FLOS,  FLOWER,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Flower. 

Flos,  in  chemiftry,  the  mod  fub'ile  part  of 
bodies  feparated  from  the  more  grol's  parts 
by  fiihlimation,  in  a dry  form.  i.  Flores 
benxoini,  flowers  of  benjamin,  are  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner : put 
powdered  benjamin  into  an  earthen  pot, 
placed  in  fand,  and  with  a fmall  heat  the 
flowers  will  rife,  and  may  be  caught  by  a 
paper-cone  placed  over  the  pot.  See  the 
article  Benzoin,  a.  Flores  fulphuris, 
flowers  of  fulphur : let  fulphur  be  lublim- 
ed  in  a fit  vefl’el ; and  any  part  of  the 
flowers  which  may  have  concreted  are  to 
be  reduced  to  powder  by  a wooden  mill, 
or  in  a marble  mortar  with  a wooden 
peflle.  They  are  ufed  in  difeafes  of  the 
bread,  and  likewife  in  cutaneous  diftem- 
pers,  both  internally  and  externally.  3. 
Flores  fiilpharis  loti,  flowers  of  fulphur 
walhed  : pour  water  on  the  flowers,  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  fingers  above 
them,  and  boil  them  for  a time  ; then 
pour  off  this  water,  and  with  frefh  cold 
water  walh  the  remains  of  this  away ; 
then  dry  the  flowers  for  ufe.  4.  Flores 
martiaUs,  martial  flowers  : take  of  waflr  - 
cd  Golcothar  of  green  vitriol,  or  of  iron- 
filings,  one  pound  ; of  fal  ammoniac, 
rwo  pounds:  mix  and  fublime  them  in 
a retort  ; and  mixing  again  the  bottom 
with  the  flowers,  renew  the  fublimation 
till  the  flowers  acquire  a beautiful  yellow 
colour : to  the  refidue  may  be  added  half 
a pound  of  frefh  fal  ammoniac,  and  the 
fublimation  repeated ; and  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  may  be  continued,  as  long  as  the 
flowers  rife  duly  coloured.  They  are  rec- 
koned very  attenuating  and  aperient,  and 
therefore  are  prefcribed  in  many  obftruc- 
tions,  and  in  afthmas.  5.  Flores  bifmit- 
thl,  flowers  of  bifmuth,  are  ufed  as  a fo- 
cus, being  mixed  with  pomatum  or  rofe- 
water.  &c. 

FLOSCULOUS,  among  botanifts,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  compound"  flowers, 

• made  up  of  a number  of  leffer  ones,  all 
inclofed  in  the  fame  common  cup. 

The  plants  with  flofculous  flowers  make 
«ne  of  Tournefort’sclalfes, called  by  Lin- 


which  the  Spaniards  give  particularly  to 
the  fhips  that  are  annually  fent  from  Ca- 
diz to  the  port  of  Vera  Crux,  to  fetch 
thence  the  merchandizes  gathered  in  Me- 
xico for  Spain.  This  fleet  confifts  of  the 
captains,  admiral,  and  patath  or  pin- 
pance,  which  goes  on  the  king’s  account ; 
and  about  fixteen  fhips,  from  four  hun- 
dred to  a thoufand  tons,  belonging  to 
particular  perfons.  They  fet  out  from 
Cadiz  about  the  month  of  Auguft,  and 
make  it  about  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
before  they  return. 

FLOTILLA,  a name  given  to  a number  of 
fliips  which  get  before  the  reft  in  their  re- 
turn, and  give  information  of  the  depar- 
ture and  cargo  of  the  flota  and  galleons. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

FLOTSON,  or  Flotsom,  goods  that  by 
fliipwreck  arqloft,  and  floating  upon  the 
fea;  which,  with  jetfon  and  lagan,  are 
generally  given  to  the  lord  admiral ; but 
this  is  the  cafe  only  where  the  owners  of 
fuch  goods  are  not  known.  And  here  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  jetfon  fignifies  any 
thing  that  is  call  out  of  a fliip  when  in 
danger,  and  afterwards  is  beat  on  the 
fhore  by  the  water,  notwithftanding  which 
the  fliip  perifhes.  Lagan  is  where  heavy 
goods  are  thrown  overboard,  before  the 
wreck  of  the  fhip,  and  fink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fea. 

FLOUNDER,  the  englifh  name  of  a well- 
known  fifh,  called  by  ichthyologifts  the 
pleuronefles  with  the  eyes'  on  the  right 
fide,  the  lateral  or  fide  lines  rough,  and 

- fmall  fpines  at  the  fins.  See  the  atticle 

, Pleuro.nectes, 

The  flounder  is  a well  tafted  fifli,  known 
in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
names  fluke  and  bul. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat-corn,  finely 
ground  and  fifted. 

Tire  grain  itfelf  is  not  only  fubjefl  to  be 
eaten  by  infefls  in  that  ftate,  but  when 
ground  into  flour  it  gives  birth  to  another 
race  of  deftroyers,  who  eat  it  uniiierci- 
fully,  and  increafe  fo  fall  in  it,  that  it  is 
not  long  before  they  wholly  deOrov  the 
fubftance.  The  finett  flour  is  moll  liable 
to  breed  thefe,  efpecially  when  Hale,  or 
ill  prepared.  In  this  cafe,  if  it  be  ex- 
amined in  a good  light,  it  will  be  per- 

■ ceived  to  be  in  a continual  motion;  and 
on  a nicer  iiifpeftion,  there  vyill'be  fonnii 
in  it  a great  number  of  little  animals,  of 

the 
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the  colour  of  the  flour,  and  very  nimble. 
If  a little  of  this  flour  be  laid  on  the  plate 
of  the  double  mifcrofcope,  the  infefls  are 
very  diflinflly  feen  in  great  numbers,  very 
brifk  and  lively,  , continually  cravvling 
over  one  another’s  backs,  and  playing  a 
thoufand  antick  tricks  together,  whether 
for  diverfion,  or  in  fearch  of  food,  is  not 
ealily  determined.  Thefe  animals  are  of 
an  oblong  and  flcnder  form  ; their  heads 
are  furniflied  with  a kind  of  trunk,  or 
hollow  tube,  by  means  of  which  they 
take  in  their  food,  and  their  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  lings.  They  do  vaft 
inifchief  among  the  magazines  of  flour 
l,pd  up  for  ainiies,  and  other  public  ufes  : 
when  they  have  once  taken  poffeflion  of  a 
parcel  of  this  valuable  commodity,  it  is 
impofiible  to  drive  tlicm  out ; and  they  in- 
creale  fo  faft,  that  the  only  method  of  pre- 
venting the  total  lofs  of  the  parcel,  is  to 
make  it  up  into  bread  as  foon  as  can  be 
done.  The  way  to  prevent  their  breeding 
in  the  flour,  is  fo  preferve  it  from  damp: 
nothing  gets  more  injury  by  being  put 
up  in  damp,  than  flour  ; and  yet  nothing 
is  more  frequently  put  up  fo.  It  fhould 
be  always  carelully  and  thoroughly  dri- 
ed, before  it  is  put  up  ; and  the  barrels 
alfo  dried  into  which  it  is  to  be  put;  then, 
if  they  are  kept  in  a room  tolerably 
warm  and  dry,  they  will  keep  it  well. 
Toodry'a  place  never  does  flour  any 
hurt,  though  one  too  moilt  always 
fpoils  it. 

Flour,  in  geography,  a city  of  the  Lyo- 
nois,  in  France,  forty-five  miles  fouth 
of  Clermont. 

FLOWER,  jlos,  among  hofanifts  and  gar- 
denersy  the  riioft:  beautiful  part  of  trees 
and  plants,  containing  the  organs  or 
parts  of  fruflification.  See  the  article 
FRUCT!F1CATI0N. 

The  parts  of  a flower  are  the  ovary  or 
piftil,  the  corolla  or  flower-petals,  the 
ilamina  of  chives,  the  empalement  or 
calyx,  the  perianthium,  pericarpium,  and 
fruit.  See  the  articles  Pistil,  Corolla, 
Stamina,  &c. 

According  to  ilie  number  of  petals,  or 
flower-leaves,  flowers  are  called  mono- 
petalous  or  one-leaved,  dipetalous  or  two- 
leaved, tripetalous  or  three-leaved,  Gfc. 
Flowers  are  again  d'iftinguiflied  into  male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite : the  male 
flowers  are  thofe  containing  ftamina, 
without  any  piftil  or  fruit,  commonly 
called  ftainincous  flowers.  The  female 
flowers  are  fuch  as  contain  the  piftil, which 
isfucceeded  witli  fruit  j thel'e  are  called 
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fruitful  or  knitting  flowers.  The  herma- 
phrodites are  thole  which  contain  the  or- 
gans of  both  fexes,  ’vie,.  ftamina  and  pif- 
tils ; and  thefe  are  by  far  the  moft  nu- 
merous. 

From  the  different  figures  and  difpofition 
of  the  flower-leaves  of  plants, . Mr. 
Tournefort  has  eftabliflied  a fyftera  of 
botany ; whereas  that  of  Linnaeus  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  number  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  ftamina.  See  Botany. 
Flowers  were  in  great  requeft  among  the 
antients : they  adorned  their  temples, 
houfes,  and  even  tombs  with  them  ; but 
their  principal  ufe  feems  to  have  been  at 
entertainments,  where  the  guefts  were 
always  decked  with  flowers,  and  even  the 
room  ftrewed  with  them. 

Qmncy  tells  us,  that  flowers,  defigned 
for  medicinal  ufe,  Ihould  be  plucked 
when'  they  are  moderately  blown,  and 
on  a clear  day  before  noon  : and  that  for 
conferves,  rofes  mult  be  taken  in  the  bud. 
For  the  method  of  preferving  fpeci- 
mens  of  flowers,  fee  HorTus  siccus. 

Flower  of  Brifol,  a plant  more  ufually 
called  lychnis.  See  Lychnis. 

Gentle  Flower,  the  fame  with  amaranth. 
See  the  article  Amaranth. 

Eternal  Flower,  theenglifli  name  ofthe 
xeranthemurn.  See  Xer  anthemum. 

EnjerlaJlingEl-O'fl^'Si:,  theenglifli  narneof 
the  gnaphalium.  See  Gnaphalium. 

Flower-fence,  the  englifli  name  of  the 
pqinciana.  See  Poinciana. 

Flower  de  luce,  the  fame  with  the  iris. 
See  the  article  Iris. 

Sultan  Flower,  the  fame  with  the  cyanus. 
See  the  article  Cyanus. 

5k«-Flower,  the  englifli  name  of  the  heli- 
anthus.  See  Helianthus. 

Tw;i/cf-FLOWER,  the  fame  with  the  bi- 
gnonia.  See  the  article  Begnonia. 

ITzVirf-FLOWER,  the  fame  with  the  anemone. 
See  the  article  Anemone. 

Flowers,  in  chemiftry.  See  the  article 
Flos,  fupra. 

Flower  de  lis,  or  FlOwer  de  luce, 
in  heraldry,  a bearing  reprefenting  the 
lilly,  called  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  the 

_ true  hieroglyphic  of  royal  majeliy  ; but 
of  late  it  is  become  more  common,  be- 
ing borne  in  fome  coats  one,  in  others 
three,  in  others  five,  and  in  Ibtne  feinee, 
or  fpread  all  over  the  efcutcheon  in  great 
numbers. 

The  arms  of  France  are,  three  flower  de 
lis  or,  in  a field  azure. 

FLOWN-sheets,  in  the  fea-language. 
A flilp  is  faid  to  fail  with  flown-fheets, 
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wlien  her  fails  are  not  haled  home,  or 
dole  to  the  blocks.  The  Jheets  arefionun, 
that  is,  they  are  let  loole,  or  run  as  far 
as  they  will. 

FLOX,  among  dyers,  fignifics  well  deaned 
wool,  ufed  to  abforb  the  colours  of  co- 
chineal. 

FLUDDER,  orpLUDER,  a large  bird  of 
the  colymbtts  or  diver-kind,  nearly  alli- 
ed to  the  lumme.  See  CoLYMBUS  and 
Lxjmme. 

FLUELLIN,  the  englilh  name  of  a plant 
called  by  botanifts  elatine.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Elatine. 

FLUENT,  in  fluxions,  the  flowing  quan- 
tity, or  that  which  is  continually  either 
increafing,  or  decreafing,  whether  line, 
furface,  folid,  &c.  See  Fluxion. 

It  is  eafy  to  find  the  fluxions,  where  the 
fluents  are  given  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  fluents  of 
given  fluxions. 

FLUID,  in  phyfiology,  an  appellation  given 
to  all  bodies  whole  particles  eafily  yield 
to  the  leafl:  partial  preflttre,  or  force  im- 
preffed. 

Some  -philofophqrs  make  the  following 
diftinftion  in  fluids  ; th.ofe  which  flow  or 
fpread  themfelves  till  their  furfaces  be- 
come level  or  horizontal,  they  call  li- 
quid, in  rontradiftinflion  toflame,  fmoke, 
vapour,  &c.  which  are  alfo  fluids,  but 
do  not  acquire  Inch  a furface.  Thofe 
■which  are  capable  of  exciting  in  us  the 
idea  of  nioiftnefs,  as  wajer,  (Sc.  they 
call  humid,  dlfiingtiifliing  them  thereby 
from  air,  qtiicklllver,  and  melted  metals. 
But  thefe  diftinSlions  are  quite  unnecef- 
fary  in  a philofophical  fenfe;  the  furfaces 
of  all  fluids  being  level,  or  horizontal, 
wlien  not  prevented  by  the  bodies  about 
them  : and  humidity  is  only  a relative 
quality;  for  though  quickfilver  will  not 
inoiflen  or  flick  to  a man’s  finger,  it  will 
to  filver  or  gold.  See  the  article  Flame,  ' 
■ Smoke,  Liquid,  &c. 

The  nature  of  a fluid,  as  diftinguifhed 
from  that  cf  a folid,  or  hard  body,,  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  its  particles  are  fo  loofe- 
Jy  conneffed  togetiter,  that  they  readily 
move  out  of  their  places,  when  prefi’ed 
with  the  lead  force  one  way  more  than 
another.  From  whence  philofophers  con- 
clude, that  thefe  particles  are  exceeding- 
ly minute,  fmooth,  and  round,  it  being 
piherwife  impoffible  they  fliould  move 
■with  fitch  freedom  upon  the  leaft  inequa- 
I'tvof  prefluie. 

Thole  panicles  confidered  feparately,  are 
gndoSved  with  all  the  common  projeftits 
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of  matter,  and  are  fiibjeft  to  the  fame 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  with 
lager  bodies..  To  enquire,  therefore,  into 
the  nature  of  fluids,  is  to  copfiJer  what 
appearances  a colleftion  of  very  finaU 
round  bodies,  fpbjeft  to.  thefe  laws,  will' 
exhibit  under  different  circumftances. 

Law  and  ■properties  o/"  Fluids,  i.  Alf 
fluids  are  incompreffible,,  except  air;  or, 
they  cannot,  by  any  force,  be  com- 
prelfed  into  a iefs  fpace  than  what  they 
naturally  poffefs,  as  is  proved  by  the  flo- 
rentine  experiment,  of  filling  a globe  of 
gold  with  water,  which,  when  preffed 
with  great  force,  caufes  the  water  to  tran- 
Aide  or  iffue  through  the  pores  of  the 
gold,  in  form  of  a dew  all  over  its  fur- 
face,  See  the  article  AlR.. 
a.  All  fluids  gravitate,  or  weigh  in  pro- 
j portion  to  their  quantiiyi.of  matter,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  air,  but  in  propria 
loco ; or,  a fluid  weighs  the  fame,  com- 
municating vvilh  a quantity  of  that  fluid, 
as  in  vacuo  ; which  all  philofophers,  till 
very  lately,  have  denied. 

The  reafon  was  thi.s,  becaufe  philofophers 
found  that  a bucket  of  water,  in  water, 
weighed  nothing  ; that  is,  that  becaufe 
there  was  no  relative  gravity  in  water, 
they  very  ftrangely  inferred  there  was  no 
abfolute  gravity  in  any  pan  or  particle  of 
water,  whillt  it  reipained  in  water,  but 
only  became  heavy  when  taken  out  or  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft.  But  their  miflake 
is  .eafily  evinced  by  the  following  experi- 
ment : let  a bottle,  or  phial,  with  Ihot  in 
it,  to  make  it  fink  in  water,  when  clofe 
flopped,  be  hung  at  the  end  of  a nice  ba- 
lance, and  then-  immerfed  into  a jar  of 
water  : while  thus  hanging  in  water,  let 
it  be  counterpoifed  very  exaflly  by  vreights 
put  into  the  fcale  at  the  other  end ; then, 
pulling  out  the  cork;  the  water  will  rulh 
into  the  bottle,  and  deflroy  the  equili-  ■ 
britim,  by  caufing  the  balance  to  defeend; 
which  will  be  a plain  proof  that  water  has 
vveiglit  in  water. 

That  fluids  gravitate,  or  are  heavy,  in 
the  fame  manner  with  folids,  is  evident  ; 
becaufe  the  earth’s  attraflion,  which  is 
the  catife  of  gravity,  equally  affefls  tlie 
particles  of  all  forts  of  matter,  and  there- 
fore excites  the  fame  endeavour,  or  ten- 
dency tovvards  the  center  of  the  earth,  in 
the  particles  of  a fluid,  as  in  thofe  of  a fo- 
lid body:  and  this  is  what  we  call  abfo- 
lute  gravity.  See  the  article  GRAVITY. 
Now  lince  in  fluids  of  the  fame  kind  as 
vvater,  all  the  particles  are  reafonably 
ftippbfed  equal  ahd  alike  in  all  circtinir 
■ ■ ■ ' '■  HancES, 
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(tance?,  they  will  be  all  equally  affeiSled 
hy  attraftion,  and  therefore  have,  among' 
ihemfelves,  an  equal  tendency  towards 
the  earth's  center;  whence,  dince  they 
gravitate  equally,  if  they  are  equally  ob- 
Iru'fted  in  their  defcent  (as  by  the  bot- 
toms of  the  veffels,  &c,)  they  will  all  re- 
tain the  fame  pofition  among  ihemfelves, 
as  if  they  were  affefled  by  no  power  at 
all ; and  thus  they  are  faid.to  be  relative- 
ly at  reft,  or  in  a date  of  quietus  among 
thetpfelves  ; fmce  no  one  particle  of  the 
fame  fluid  has  a greater  lliare  of  attradl- 
jng  power  thap  anpther,  no  one  will 
tend  to  defcend  before  apother ; and 
therefore,  among  the  particles  of  the  fame 
fluid,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  what  we 
call  relative  or  refidual  gravity,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  excefs  of  gravity,  by 
which  one  body  tends  downwards  mere 
than  another. 

!>.  From  the  gravity  of  fluids  arife  their 
prelTure,  v.>hich  is  always  proportional 
thereto : and  (ince  we  may  fuppofe  all  the 
psi  tides  of  a fluid  to  have  equal  bulk  and 
weight,  the  gravity  of  the  fluid,  and  con- 
feqnently  the  prelTure  will  be  always  pro- 
portional to  the  altitude  or  depth  thereof : 
whence  the  weight  and  prefTiire  of  fluids 
pn  the  bottoms  of  vtlfels,  &c.  muft  be 
equal. 

4.  The  prelTure  of  fluids  upwards  is 
equal  to  the  prefl'ure  downwards,  at  any 
given  depth.  To  illuftrate  this  and  the 
loregoing  propolltion,  let  ABCD,(pl. 

C,  fig-  I.)  be  a veflcl  of  water,  whofe 
altitude  EF  Tuppofe  to  confiit  of  a co- 
lumn of  10  aqueous  particles ; then,  it  is 
evident,  the  flrft  or  uppermott  particle  i 
can  affeft  the  next  particle  only  by  its 
weight  or  prelTure,  which  therefore  is  as 
I ; and  fmce'  that  particle  a is  immove- 
able, and  aflion  and  re-aftion  equal  and 
contrary,  the  Aid  particle  i will  re-aft 
np'.vartls  upon  the  particle  i,  with  aforce 
which  is  as  1.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
particle  3 afts  on  the  particle  3,  by  pref- 
ftire  downwards,  with  two  degrees  of 
force,  ariling  from  its  own  weight  and 
from  that  at  the  particle  above  it ; and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  prelfed  upwards  with  an 
equal  force  by  the  re-aftion  of  the  par- 
ticle 3.  And  fo  of  all  the  reft,  wherefore 
the  propofitions  are  manifeft. 

5.  The  prelTure  is  upon  all  particles  of 
the  fluid,  at  the  fame  depth,  equal  in 
every  part ; or  the  particles  of  a fluid,  at 
the  fame  depth,  prefs  each  other,  every 
_W.iy  and  in  all  direftions,  equally.  For 
jl  4ny  particle  vytre  preiTed  more  pn  one 
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part  than  another,  it  muft  give  way  and 
yield,  till  the  prefl'ure  become  every 
way  equal ; otherwife  an  inceiTant  in- 
teftine  motion  of  the  particles  muft  en- 
fue,  which  is  abfurd,  and  contrary  to 
experience. 

6.  From  the- mutual  prelTure  and  equal- 
aftion  of  the  particles,  it  follovys,  that 
the  furface  of  a fluid  muft  be  perfeftly 
fmpoth  and  even  ; for  Ihould  any  part 
Hand  higher  than  the  reft,  by  any  force, 
as  attraftion,  fiff-  it  would  immediately 
fubfide  to  a level  with  the  other  part,  by 
the  force  of  its  ovvn  gravity,  when  that 
force  is  removed. 

7.  The  figure  of  the  furface  of  all  fluids 
is  fpherical  or  convex ; for  all  the  par- 
ticles equally  gravitating  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth,  will  take  their 
places  from  it  at  equal  diftances  at  the 
furface,  and  fo  form  a part  of  the  fiiper- 
ficies  of  a fphere,  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
the  earth. 

Befides  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  we  know 
from  experiment,  that  the  furface  of  large 
waters,  as  thofe  of  the  fea  or  ocean,  is 
convex;  for  a ferfon  ftanding  on  the 
lliore,  and  viewing  a fliip  under  fail,  di- 
reftly  before  him,  .will  lofe  fight  thereof 
by  degrees,  the  hull  or  body  of  the  Ihip 
firft  difappearing,  then  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mail,  then  the  top  of  the  lower  malls, 
and,  lallly,  the  top  of  the  talleft  mall. 
This  is  more  fully  explained  in  determin- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Earth, 

8.  Since  fluids  prefs  equally  every  way, 
the  prelTure  of  each  particle  againll  the 
fide  of  a velTel  will  be  proportional  to  its 
altitude,  and  confequently  the  prelTures 
of  the  particles  t,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  of  a 
perpendicular  column  againfi;  the  fide  BC 
(ib.fig.  I.)  will  be  a ferles  of  numbers 
in  arithmetical  progrelflon,  whofe  firft 
term  is  o ; therefore  the  Turn  of  all  the 
prelTures  is  equal  to  the  number  of  preA 
iiires  multiplied  by  half  the  greateft  preC- 
fure  ! but  the  number  of  prelTures  is  as 
the  number  of  panicles,  or  altitude  of 
the  fluid  B C ; alfg  the  greateft  prelTure 
is  as  the  fame  altitude  j wherefore  the 
total  prelTure  againll  the  fide  of  a velTel, 
h as  the  fquare  of  the  altitude  of  the 
fluid.  See  the  article  Progression. 
This  way  of  confidering  the  quantity  of 
lateral  prelTure,  by  the  arithmetical  feries, 
is  univerfal ; whereas  the  common  me- 
thod reftrains  it  to  .the  property  of  an 
equicrural  right-angled  'triangle,  and  to 
a velTel  of  a cubical  form,  which  we 
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Ihall  here  give,  for  the  fake  of  proving  it 
feveral  ways:  fnppofe  AB  C D (ib,  fig.  j.) 
a veffel  of  acubical  form,  that  is,  whoftf* 
fide  B C is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  bot- 
tom CD.  If  the  diagonal  B D be  drawn, 
we  (hall  have  the  lines  la  — Bj,»4=: 
Bi,  3r:=B  3,  4./f=B4,  &c.  But  B i, 
Bi,  B 3,  B4,  &c.  being  as  the  altitudes 
of  the  fluid,  will  reprefent  the  lateral  pref- 
fures  in  the  points  i,  i,  3,  4,  fifr.  there- 
fore alfo  the  lines  a i,  4 a,  f 3,  r/4,  Gfr. 
will  reprefent  the  fame  lateral  prelTures  ; 
hence  when  the  diftances  B i,  13,  23, 
are  indefinitely  fmall,  the  lines  a\,  b z, 
03,^14,  &c.  will  be  infinitely  near  each 
other  ; and  (ball  thofe  lines  drawn  in  the 
triangle  BCD,  will  make  the  area  of 
that  triangle : therefore  the  fum  of  all 
the  lateral  preffure  againft  the  fide  B C, 
will  be  as  the  area  of  that  triangle.  But 
the  area  of  the  triangle  B C D is  as  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  B C ; confequently  the 
fum  of  all  the  lateral  prelTures  is  as  the 
fquare  of  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  B C. 

9.  Hence,  if  the  velTel  A C (ib.  fig.  1.) 
be  of  a cubical  form,  the  preffure  againft 
a fide  B C,  is  half  that  upon  the  bottom 
CD,  and  conlequently  the  total  preflu  re 
againft  the  (ides  and  bottom  is  equal  to 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  fluid  on  the 
bottom  of  fuch  a veffel. 

10.  The  weight,  preffure,  or  efteft  of  a 
fluid,  upon  the  bottom  DE  (ib,  fig.  j.) 
of  any  veffel  A C D E F,  is  proportional 
to  the  altitude  A E only,  and  not  to  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  in  the  veffel.  For 
every  column  of  particles  G H,  which 
prelfes  downwards  on  the  fide  of'  the 
veffel  E F,  has  its  force  deftroyed  by  the 
equal  re  aflion  of,  the  fubjacent  particle 
H in  the  fide,  and  fo  cannot  at  all  affefl 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  Again,  the 
preffure  of  any  column  of  particles'L  M 
upwards,  againft  the  fide  of  any  veffel 
CD,  is  equally  re  ailed  by  the  particle  of 
the  veffel  over  it,  and  fo  its  force  or 
preffure  on  the  bottom  mull  be  the  fame 
as  that  of  another  column  of  particles 
A B of  equal  altitude  with  the  fluid  : 
whence  the  propofiiion  is  evident. 

1 1.  Hence  a very  fmall  quantity  of  fluid 
APRS  (ib.  2.)  may  be  made  to  coun- 
terballance,  or  be  equivalent  to  the 
weight  or  force  of  any  given  quantity 
T K G V,  how  great  foever. 

12.  When  any  body  is  immerfed  in  a 
fluid,  it  lofes  juft  fo  much  of  its  weight  as 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  fluid ; but  the  weight  loft  by  the 
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body  is  gained  by  the  fluid,  which  will 
be  fo  much  heavier  than  before. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
every  hydroftatic  procefs,  particularly  of 
the  whole  doflrine  of  fpecific  gravities 
which  therefore  cannot  be  made  too  plain 
and  eafy  to  be  underftood. 

To  this  end,  letABCD,  (fig.  3.)  be  a 
veffel  filled  with  water,  to  the  height  EF5 
and  let  I be  a cylindric  body,  heavier 
than  water,  to  be  immerfed  therein,  as 
at  L.  By  this  immerlion  of  the  body  I, 
a quantity  of  the  fluid  abed,  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  body,  will  be  difplaced  by 
the  fuperior  force,  or  greater  gravity  of 
the  folid  ; and  this  quantity  of  fluid 
mull  afeend,  as  being  confined  towards 
the  bottom  and  fides ; and  fo  rife  the 
furface  of  the  liquor  from  E F to  GH, 
and  then  will  the  quantity  EFGHbe 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  immerfed  folid 
abed.  But  .as  the  folid  comes  to  enter 
the  fluid,  each  particle  of  the  fluid,  by 
its  vis  Inertia,  will  refift  the  folid,  or  en- 
deavour to  oppofe  its  defeent  with  all 
its  power  ; and  fo  the  whole  body  of  the 
fluid,  that  is  removed  or  difplaced  by 
the  folid,  will  refift  by  the  united  force 
of  all  the  particles  ; but  this  force  is 
equal  to  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  removed, 
as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  fluid 
fo  removed  is  obliged  to  afeend  or  move 
in  a direflion  quite  contrary  10  gravity, 
wherefot;e  the  folid  in  its  defeeht  will  be 
refilled  by  a force  equal  to  the  gravity  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid. 

And  fince  the  force  which  refills  the  de- 
feent  of  folids  is  proportioned  to  their 
bulk  only,  it  follows,  that  equal  bodies 
immerfed  in  fluids,  lofe  equal  parts  of 
their  weights;  and  therefore,  a lighier 
body  lofes  more  of  its  abfolute  weight 
than  a heavier  one  of  the  fame  bulk; 
and  confequently  if  two  bodies  of  un- 
equal bulk  are  in  equilibri'.'  in  the  air, 
that  equilibrium  will  be  deftroyed  on 
their  being  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  be- 
caufe  that  which  has  the  largeft  bulk  will 
lofe  mod  weight  in  the  fluid. 

Again,  it  is  plain,  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
is  augmented  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
that  of  the  immerfed  folid  is  diminilhed  ; 
for  the  force  or  afilion  of  the  fluid,  on 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  C D,  is  before 
immcrfion  to  that  afterwards,  as  the  al- 
ludes C F to  C H ; or  to  the  bulks  of 
the  fluid  E FGD  and  GHCD.  And 
fince  thofe  bulks  acl  only  by  their  gravity, 
’lis  plain  the  aflion  of  the  fluid  is  en- 
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creafed  only  by  the  additional  gravity  of 
the  quantity  GHFE,  which  is  equal  to 
that  which  the  folid  lofes  by  imnierfion. 
Seethe  article  Gravity. 

13.  If  any  body  E (fig-.  4..)  could  be  found 
without  weight,  it  would,  if  placed  on  the 
furface  of  a fluid  A B,  float  thereon,  with- 
out any  part  immerfed  ; for  being  devoid 
of  gravity,  it  could  have  no  force  to  dif- 
place  any  particles  of  the  fluid,  and.fink 
therein. 

14.  If  an  heavy  body  F,  (n*?  4.)  lighter 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid,  be 
placed  on  its  furface,  it  will  fink,  or  d_e- 
fcend  therein  till  it  has  removed  or  dif- 
placed  fo  much  of  the  fluid  whofe 
■weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  body. 
For  then  the  preffure  upwards  and 
downwards  on  the  furface  of  the  body 
is  equal,  and  confequenily  the  body  will 
be  there  quiefcent,  or  in  equilibrio  with 
the  fluid.  Hence  the  whole  folid  is  to  the 
immerfed  part  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  fluid  iS'to  that  of  tire  folid.  See  the 
article  Hydrostatic  Ballance. 

This  cafe  is  not  ftriflly  true,  but  in 
vacuo;  for  in  the  air  fuch  a body  may 
be  confidered  as  fuftained  ,by  two  me- 
diums, ‘viz.  air  and  water,  in  one  rf 
which  it  will  fink,  or  defcend ; and  li- 
the other,  rife. 

15.  If  a folid,  as  G,  (n®  4.)  equal  in 
weight  to  an  equal  hulk  of  the  fluid,  be 
iiiiinerfed  therein,  it  will  take  any  fitu- 
ation  indifferently  in  any  part  of  the 
fluid,  as  at  G,  H,  I,  without  any  ten- 
dency to  afcend  or  defcend  therein  ; for 
being  totally  immerfed,  it  mull  remove 
a parcel  of  the  fluid  of  equal  bulk  and 
weight,  and  confequently  the  preffure 
upwards  is  equal  to  the  tendency  down- 
vvards,  on  the  lower  furface,  every  where  ; 
and  therefore  it  can  have  no  power  to 
fmk.  Alfo  the  preffure  downwards  mull 
be  equal  to  the  prefl'ure  upwards,  on  the 
upper  fuiface,  whence  it  can  have  no  ten- 
dency to  rife  or  fwim  : it  will  therefore 
remain  at  reft  in  any  p'ofition  G,  H,  I, 
wherefoever  in  the  fluid. 

,16.  Lallly,  if  a body  K,  orL,  (fig.  4.) 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  c.f  ihe  fluid, 
be  immerfed  ther  ein,  it  will  defcend  by 
the  excefs  cf  its  gravity  above  that  of 
the  fluid  ; for  when  immerfed,  it  will  be 
refifted  by  the  force  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  fluid,  which  thereflore  will  dellroy 
fo  much  of  the  gravity  of  the  folid  ; and 
confequently  the  refidue,  or  excefs  of 
gravity  in  the  folid,  is  that  aluns  by 
which  it  mull  defcend. 


This  relative  gravity  of  folids,  by  which 
they  fink  or  fwim,  is  ufually  illullrated 
by  the  defccntand  afcent  of  glals  images, 
and  bubbles  included  in  a jar  of  water, 
covered  over  with  a bladder,  fo  as  to  in- 
clude a fnrjll  quantity  of  air  between  the 
bladder  hind  water:  the  images,  (ifc.  have 
fmall  holes  in  the  bottom  of  their  feet  thro’ 
^which  feme  water  is  put  into  their  bodies, 
and  that  in  fuch  quantities  as  will  render 
them  hut  very  little  fpecifically  lighter  than 
water ; but  fome  more  fo  than  others, 
that  they  may  not  begin  tp  move  all  to- 
gether. See  the  reprefentation  in  fig.  5, 
The  images  being  thus  put  to  float  in 
water,  and  the  bladder  tied  down,  if 
the  hand  be  laid  on  the  bladder,  and 
gently  compreffes  the  air  beneath,  the 
-air,  by  its  fpring,  will  afl  upon  the 
water,  and  caufe  it  to  comprefs  the  air  in 
the  bodies  of  the  images,  by  which 
means  more  water  will  be  driven  into 
their  bodies  ; and  when  fo  much  is  got 
in  as  will  make  them  fpecifically  heavier 
than  the  water,  then  they  will  begin  to 
defcend  one  after  another  ; and  by  vary- 
ing the  degree  of  preffure,  you  may 
keep  them  fufpended  in  any  pait.  of  the 
fluid  as  you  pleafe. 

From  what  has  been  premifed  of  the 
nature  of  fluids,  it  will  be  eafy  to  un- 
derftand,  that  the  lighted  body,  P,  (plate 
ibid.  fig.  4.)  inay  be  depreffed  in  the 
heavieft  fluid  by  any  contrivance  to  keep 
the  faid  fluid  from  preffing  on  the  under 
' furface  of  the  light  body,  by  which 
means  only  light  bodies  are  made  to 
fwim.  Thus  cork,  or  wood,  will  abide 
at  the  bottom  of  a veffel  filled  with  quick- 
filver. 

Again  : on  the  other  hand,  the  heavieft 
body  M may  be  made  to  fwim  in  the 
lighten  fluid,  by  keeping  the  faid  fluid 
from  preffing  on  its  upper  furface,  by 
means  of  the  tube  N O.  For  when  byj 
this  means  it  -is  immerfed  fo  deep  as  to 
keep  off  an  equal  weight  of  the  fluidj 
the  preffure  then  of  the  fluid  afiling  upon; 
its  under  furface  upwards,  will  be  equal! 
to  the  weight  of  the  folid  tending  down- 
wards ; and  therefore,’  if  the  folid  bei 
funk  ever  fo  little  deeper,  it  mull  fwim 
by  the  fuperior  force  or  prefl'ure  of  the: 
fluid  upwards. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  if  the  body  Mbe  five 
times  heavier  than  water  of  an  equal 
bulk,  and  if  by  means  of  the  ttdte  N 0, 
placed  on  its  upper  furface,  the  water  be- 
kept  fom  prcliing  lliereon,  that  it  be; 
immerfed  . to  feven  timb  its  tliicknefs  be- 
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low  the  furface  of  the  wafer,  ’tis  plain 
the  prelTure  on  the  under  furface  will  be 
as  feven,  but  downwards  only  as  five; 
and  therefore,  fince  there  is  the  excefs 
of  two  degrees  of  prelTure  upwards,  ’tis 
plain  the  body  cannot  defcend  ; but  may 
very  properly  be  faid  to  fwim  on  the 
water.  Hence  alfo  the  reafon  of  trying 
the  different  gravity,  denfity,  or  ftrength 
of  divers  fluids,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  by 
the  hydrometer,  or  water-poife.  See  the 
article  Hydrometer. 

Motion  of  Fluids.  The  motion  of  fluids, 
mz,.  their  defcent  or  rife  belovV  or  above 
the  common  furface  or  level  of  the  fource 
or  fountain,  is  caufed  either,  i.  by  the 
natural  gravity  or  preffure  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  relervoir,  or  fountain  ; 
or,  2.  by  the  prelTure  or  weight  of  the 
air  on  the  furface  ofthe  fluid  in  the  re- 
fervoir,  when  it  is  at  the  fame  time  either 
taken  off  or  diminifhed  on  fome  part  in 
aquedufts,  or  pipes  of  conduit.  3.  By 
the  fpring,  or  elaftic  power  of  compreffed 
or  cOndenfed  air,  as  in  the  common  wa- 
ter engine.  4.  By  the  force  of  piftons, 
as  in  all  kinds  of  forcing  pumps,  &c. 
5.  By  the  power  of  attraftion;  as  in  the 
cafe  of.  tides,  &c. 

a.  The  moft  natural  motion  of  fluids  is 
that  arifing  frorii  the  force  of  their  own 
gravity,  by  which  thole  parts  Which  Hand 
jhighelt  prefs  Upon  others  below  them, 
till  by  that  means  they  rife  to  the  fame 
horizontal  level.  Thus  water  in  a foun- 
tain A BCD  (fig.  6.)  by  its  preffure, 
raifes  that  in  the  aquedufl  F G H to  the 
lame  height  IKLM  in  every  diredlion 
or  pofition  of  the  du6V  G H,  or  G N ; 
unlefs  the  orifice  of  the  faid  duft  be  below 
that  level,  in  which  cafe  the  water  will 
continually  flow  from  the  fame;  Tha 
reafon  hereof  is  evident  from  the  prin- 
ciples already  lard  down,  niiz.  that  the 
preffure  of  fluids  was  in  proportion  to 
the  altitude  only,  and  not  according  to 
the  quantity  thereof,  and  therefuie  the 
effeft  or  rife  cf  the  fluid  in  the  duft  mull 
be  equal  thereto. 

Hence  we  have  conduits  often  fupplied 
with  water  from  fprings,  which  lie  above 
them  ; and  cocks  to  fupply  the  inha- 
bitants of  a town  with  water  by  pipes 
from  a refervoir,  in  a fuuation  above  the 
higheft  part  of  the  town  : hence  alfo  the 
defcent  cf  water  in  rivers,  ftreams,  and 
canals  from  fprings  and  fources  above 
the  common  futfjce  of  the  earth  ; and 
the  breaking  out  of  fprings  at  the  bot- 
. toms  and  ou  tte  file  of  hills ; from 
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citterns  and  refervoirs  in  the  Internsi 
parts  above  them,  which  receive  their 
water  from  rain,  dew,  condenfed  vapour 
melted  fnow,  fefc.  dillilling,  or  perco- 
lated through  the  po.-es  or  crevices  and 
cliafms  of  the  upper  part  of  the  earth. 
Bee  the  articles  Fountain,  Siphon 
CdNDtiiT,  Tantalus’s  Cup,  Jet 
d'eaU,  Reservoir,  Canal,  Spring, 
Cistern,  &c. 

4.  The  fecond  caufe  cf  the  rife  or  mo.  1 
tion  of  fluids  is  the  prclfuie  ofthe  air  on 
the  fuifice  of  that  in  the  fountain  or 
refervoir:  thus  if  a iVpIibH  or  crane  be 
immerfed  vhiih  the  flioiter  leg  in  water, 
and  the  air  fucked  out  hi'  the  inllru- 
rnent,  the  ’fluid  will  afirend  into  the 
vacuous  fpace  by  the  prelfure  of  the  air 
on  the  water,  and  fill  the  whole  c.ivlty 
of  the  tube  ; and  hecaul’e  there  is  a 
greater  column  of  water  in  the  longed 
leg,  it  will  preponderate  and  dtfcehd 
thro’  it,  and  will  keep  flowing  out  till 
the  velfel  is  exhaiilfed  to  the  orifice  of 
the  fnortcr  leg.  Tiie  effeft  of  the  coih- 
mon  pump  is  from  the  fame  principle. 
Se6  the  aiticle  Pump. 

3.  The  third  caule  of  the  rife  and  mo- 
tion of  fluids  is  by  the  (pring  ot  elaflic 
power  of  condenfed  air,  upon  which 
principle  water  engines  are  Contrived. 
See  the  article  E.ngine,  • 

4.  The  fourth  caufe  is  the  force  or 
preffure  of  piflbns,  upoil  which  principle 
a variety  of  water  engines  are  conitrufled, 
as  may  be  feen  under  the  articles  already 
ifferred  to. 

5.  The  lait  caufe  of  the  riiotion  of  flniJs 
which  we  mentioned  was  that  of  at- 
Iraflion.  We  have  elfewhere  fliewn  hbw 
by  this  means  any  fluivl  will  afcend  above 
the  common  furface  in  capillary  tubes; 
fij’r.  See  the  article  Capillary. 

But  the  molt  notable  and  obvious  motion 
of  fluids  ariling  from  attrafiion,  is  that 
cf  the  tides  ; the  waters  of  the  immenfe 
ocean,  forgetful,  as  it  were,  of  their  na- 
tural quietus,  move  and  roll  in  fwelhng 
tides  obfequious  to  the  fovereign  power 
of  the  moon,  and  weaker  influence  of 
the  fun.  See  the  aiticle  Tides. 

Momenta  and  niehcities  (^Fluids.  The 
momenta  of  fluuls,  as  well  as  of  folids,  are 
compounded  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
and  velority  j but  in  fpouting  fluid.',  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  ilfuing  thro’  the  fame 
hole,  in  the  fame  time,  is  always  as  the  ce- 
lerity of  Its  motion,  as  is  eafy  to  conceive. 
Whence  the  momenta  of  fpouting  fluids 
are  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velo- 

(cities, 
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cities,  OP  quantities  of  matter  iffuing  out 
in  a <riven  time.  -But  fince  the  momenta 
are  the  effeft  of  preffure,  it  is  evident  the 
velocity  or  quantity  of  fpouting  fluids 
is  ever  proportional  to  the  fquare  root  of 
the  preffurej  or  altitude  of  the  fluid. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  velocity 
of  a fluid  fpouting  at  any  depth  below 
thefurfece  is  equal  to  the  velocity  a heavy 
body  would  acquire  by  falling  from  the 
fame  height)  becaufe  the  velocity,  as  was 
obfei'ved,  is  always  as  the  fquare  root  of 
the  fpace  defcended  thtough.  If  there- 
fore on  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  A K, 
(fig.  7-)  0 diameter,  we  deferibe  the 

feinicircle  AFK,  and  from  any  point 
therein)  as  I,  we  draw  the  perpendicular 
I H,  that  flhall  be  proportional  to  the 
diftance  to  which  the  fluid  will  fpout 
from  an  adjutage  at  H:  for  the  velocity 
will  be,  as  the  fquafe  rout  of  A H j and 
the  time,  as  the  fquare  root  of  H K j 
yrhence  the  produft  of  thefe  two  will  ex- 
prefs  both  the  fpace  palled  over  by  the 
pi'ojefled  body,  and  allb  the' line  H I. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  ■ a fluid  will  fpout 
from  a hole  dr  adjutage  D)  in  the  center 
of  the  feinicircle)  or  middle  part  of  the 
altitude  A K,  to  the  greatelt  horizontal 
dirtance  IvMpoflible;  becaufe  the  per- 
pendicular F D is  the  greateft  that  can' 
he  drawn  to  the  diameter  A K.  Alfo  it 
isevident,  that  from  two  holes  B and  H, 
equally  dillant  above  and  below  the 
middle  altitude  D,  the  jets  of  water  vvill 
be  made  to  the  fame  horizontal  diftance 
KN  j becabfe  the  perpendiculars  to  thefe 
two  points,  viz.  CB  and  IH,  areequaL 
Moreover,  the  horizontal  diftance  K M, 
to  which  the  water  fpouts  froin  D the 
■center,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  or  al- 
titude AK,  or  twice  D F.  For  fmee  the 
Velocity  of  the  jet  at  Q^is  equal  to  that 
acquired  by  falling  through  the  height 
A D,  or  D it,  it  will,  as  being  uniform, 
carry  the  fluid  in  an  horizontal  diredlion 
over  twice  the  fpace  D K or  D F in  the 
fame  time.  And  therefore,  fince  the  di- 
ftances  of  jets  fro'm  D arid  B are  as 
D F to  B C,  and  the  diftance  of  the 
jet  from  D is  equal  to  twice  D F,  the 
diftance  of  the  jet  from  B will  be  alfo 
equal  to  twice  B C,  or  K.N  “ z B C. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to 
dbferve,  that  the  motion  of  a fpouting 
fluid  is  every  way  fimilar  to  that  of  a 
projeSed  folid.  The  path  of  the  fluid  is 
a parabola,  becaufe  it  is  impelled  by  two 
forces,  one  horizontal,  the  other  of  gra- 
• viiy  in  the  perperidiculdri  in  the  fame 
voL.ii. 
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manner  as  in  the  projefled  folid;  See 
the  article  Projectile. 

The  impetus  of  the  jets  B,  D,  H,  E,  is 
as  the  height  of  the  refervoir  A B,  AD, 
A H,  A E j the  greateft  horizontal  ran- 
dom KM,  is  that  from  the  jet  D,  di- 
refted  to  the  middle  point  F of  the 
femi- circle  ) and  any  two  jets  equally 
diftant  as  B,  H,  go  to  the  fam^  diftance 
KN  on  the  horizon.  If  the  adjutage  be 
horizontal,  the  jet  will  be  a femi-para- 
bbla  J if  oblique,  it  will  be  a whole  para- 
bola. See  the  article  Parabola. 

FLUKE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Flo'UNDER. 
of  an  anchor.,  SeeAScHOR. 

FLUMMERY,  a wholefome  fort  of  jelly 
made  of  ost-meal. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows. 
Put  three  large  handfuls  of  finely  ground 
oat-meal  to  fteep)  for  twenty-four  hours, 
in  tvT’O  quarts  of  fair  water!  then  pouf 
oflF  the  clear  water,  and  put  two  quarts 
of  frefli  water  to  it : ftrain  it  through  a 
fine  hair  fieve,  putting  in  two  fpoonfuls 
of  orange  flower-vi'atef,  and  a fpoonful  of 
fugar  : boil  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a hafty 
pudding,  ftirfing  it  co“ntinuaIly  while  it 
is  boiling,  that  it  may  be  very  fmooth. 

FLUOR,  in  phyfics,  a fluid^  of  more  pro. 
perly,  the  Hate  of  a body  that  was  be- 
fore hard  or  folid,  but  is  now  reduced 
by  fufion,  or  fire,  into  a ftate  of-fluidity. 

Fluor,  in  mineralogy,  implies  a fort  of  mir 
neral  concretion, frequently  found  amoiiglt 
ores  and  ftones,  in  rhines  and  quarries. 

Fluor  albus,  or  Whites,  in  medicine, 
an  efflux  of  a whitifli,  lymphatic,  ferbiis, 
or  aqueous  humour,  from  the  matrix. 
It  is  fometimes  white,  fometimes  pale, 
yellow,  green,,  or  blackifli.  Sometimes 
it  is  IhSrp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul 
and  fetid  ; the  face  is  difcoloured,  there 
is  a pain  in  the  fpine  of  the  back,  the 
appetite  is  loft,  and  the  eyes  and  feet 
Iwell.  Some  women  have  a periodical 
flux  of  the  whites,  inftead  of  the  rnenfes; 
There  are  remarkable  diftinfillons  in  this 
diforder,  as  the  lafleous,  the  femi-lafte- 
ous,  and  lymphatic  i it  may 'be  fd  acrid 
or  cauftic,  as  to  excoriate  the  vulva. 
Befides  the  fymptoms  already  mentioned, 
it  is  attended  vvith  a fwelling  of  the 
uterus ; turbid  urine  j a loathing  of 
fome  things,  and  longing  for  others  ) 
flow  fever  j dropGes  of  difierent  jiarts, 
of  which,  or  a conl'umption,  the  patient 
dies.  It  may  be  confounded  with  an  .ulcef 
of  the  uterus,  or  a gonorrhoe.a  muliCbris, 
See  the  article  Gonorrhoea. 

Thejluor  albiis  fometimes. is  difeharged 
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from  the  uterine  veffels,  and  fometimes 
from  the  glands  of  the  vagina.  In  the 
firft  cafe  it  flops  when  the  menfes  begin 
to  flow}  in  the  latter  it  continues  with 
them  } and  pregnant  women  are  not 
exempted  from  it.  At  fii  ft  the  parts  of 
the  membranse  adipofse  of  the  loins,  kid- 
neys, and  the  uterine  appendages,  are 
wafted  by  it  ; but  at  length  the  flux  be- 
comes acrimonious.  When  the  flux  is 
lafteous,  it  may  be  cured  in  fifteen  days } 
the  patient  mull  feed  fparingly,  ufe  fre- 
quent exercife,  and  fleep  little.  If  this 
is  not  complied  with,  the  muft  bleed  in 
the  arm,  once  or  twice  a month,  and 
take  purges  and  emetics } or,  at  leafl, 
frequent  clyfters.  The  efficacy  of  all 
thefe  muft  be  aflifted  with  diaphoretics, 
decoflions  of  the  woods,  and  diuretics. 
In  the  femilafteous  flux,  an  infpiflating 
and  nourilhing  diet  will  be  bell,  fuch  as 
creams,  foups,  boiled  milk,  roaft  meat, 
jellies,  6fc.  Milk,  or  milk  turned  with 
a decoflion  of  china,  is  very  good.  Nar- 
cotics are  highly  ufeful,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  is  refilefs,  or  delirious.  In  the 
beginning,  the  dofe  muft  be  fmall,  but 
it  may  be  gradually  encreafed.'  When 
the  veficulas  lafleae  are  relaxed,  the  tone 
muft  be  reftored  vvilh  hot  mineral  baths, 
and  fomentations  ; and  injeflions  of,  and 
bathing  in  the  fame  1 the  fumes  may  alfo 
be  conve3'ed  into  the  vagina  with  a fun- 
nel. Decoftions  of  the  woods  are  alfo 
good  ; as  are  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics 
of  a decoflion  of  roots  of  eryngo  and 
reft- harrow,  with  powder  of  millepedes, 
or.glauber’s  fait.  . 

If  the  lymphatic  flux  is  attended  with  a 
fcrophulous,  fcorbutic,  of  venereal  taint, 
lliefe  diforders  muft  firft  be  removed.  If 
the  uterine  lymphatics  are  comprelfed  by 
fchirrofities,  cancers,  ganglions,  or  the 
like,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  caufes. 

In  obftruflions  of  the  glands  of  the 
uterus,  begin  with  bleeding : then  a 
gentle  purge,  or  an  emetic  of  iij  gr. 
of  tartar-emetic,  or  ipecacuanha : af- 
terwards, if  the  patient’s  conftitution  is 
cold,  attenuating  aperients.  If  fhe  is 
hot  and  bilous,  with  a fenfible  pain,  in 
the  uterus,  cooling  bioths  and  apozems, 
with  the  addition  of  cray-fifli ; afles 
milk,  with  a decofilion  of  barley  ; chaly- 
beate whey,  with  chervil  boiled  therein  } 
gently  purging  niineial  waters}  baths 
and  half  baths  are  convenient  in  the 
fummer. 

FLUIH  deck,  ina fliip.  SeeDECK. 


Flusher,  in  ornithology,  a bird  otherwife 
called  the  lanius  minor,  or  leffer  butcher, 
bird.  See  the  article  I.ANius. 

FLUSHING,  or  Vlissenoen,  a port 
town  of  Zealand,  in  Holland,  five  miles 
fouth  of  Middleburg  : eaft  long.  3°  2;', 
north  lat,  51°  30'. 

It  is  a town  of  great  foreign  trade,  and 
has  a good  fecure  harbour. 

FLUTE,  fijlula,  an  inftrument  of  mulic, 
the  fimpleft  of  all  tliofe  of  the  wind  kind, 
It  is  played  on  by  blowing  it  with  the 
mouth,  and  the  tones  or  notes  are  chang. 
ed  by  flopping  and  opening  the  holes 
difpofed  for  that  purpofe  along  its  fide. 
The  antient  fiftnlae,  or  flutes,  were  made, 
of  reeds,  afterwards  of  wood,  and  laft 
of  metal : but  how  they  were  blown, 
whether  as  ouf  flutes,  or  as  hautboys, 
.does  not  appear, 

’Tis  plain  forae  had  holes,  which,  at  firft, 
were  but  few,  ■ but  afterwards  increafed 
to  a great  number,  and  foine  had  none) 
fome  had  Angle  pipes,  and  fonie  a com- 
bination  of  many,  particularly  'Pan’s 
fyringa,  which  conlifted  of  feven  reeds 
joined  together  fideways. 

Germa?!  Flvte,  is  an  inftrument  intirely 
different  from  the  common  flute.  It  is 
not,  like  that,  put  into  the  mouth  to 
be  played,  but  the  end  is  ftopt  with  a 
tampion,  or  plug}  and  the  lower  lip  is 
applied  to  a hole  about  two  inches  and  a 
half,  or  three  inches,  diftant  from  the 
end.  This  inftrument  is  ufually  about 
a foot  and  a half  long  } rather  bigger  at 
the  upper  end  than  the  lower  ; and  per- 
forated with  boles,  befides  that  for  the 
mouth,  the  loweft  of  which  is  ftopt  and 
opened  by  the  little  finger's  prefiing  on  a 
brafs,  or  fometimes,  a filver  key,  like 
thole  in  hautboys,  baffoons,  S’c.  Its 
found  is  exceeding  fweet  and  agreeable} 
and  fei'ves  as  a treble  in  a concert. 
Coarfe  flutes,  on  importation,  pay  the 
, gros,  containing  twelve  dozen,  js, 
10-,-?-°  d.  and  on  exportation  draw  back 
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Flute,  orFLUYT,  is  alfo  a kind  of  long 
veifel,  with  fiat  ribs,  or  floor  timbers ; 
round  behind,  and  fwelled  in  the  middle } 
ferving  chiefly  for  the  carrying  of  pro- 
vifions'  in  fleets,  or  fquadrons  cf  fliips, 
though  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  merchandize. 

Flutes,  or  Flutings,  in  architeflure, 
perpendicular  channels,  or  cavities,  cut 
along  the  fliaft  of  a column,  or  pilafter. 
They  are  chiefly  affefiled  in  the  ionic 
order,  where  they  had  their  firft  rife} 
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though,  indeed,  they  are  ufed  all  in  the 
richer  orders,  as  the  corinthian  and  com- 
■ pofite;  but  feldom  in  the  doric,'  and 
fcarce  ever  in  the  tufcan. 

Each  column  has  twenty-four  flutes,  and 
each  flute  is- hollowed  in  exaifly  a qua- 
drant of  a circle  : but  the  doric  has  but 
twenty.  Between  the  flutes  are  little 
fpaces  that  feparate  them,  which  Vitru- 
vius calls  Jlria,  and  we  lifts  : though, 
in  the  doric,  the  flutes  are  frequently 
made  to  join  to  one  another,  without  any 
intermediate  fpace  at  all ; the  lift  being 
lharpened  off  to  a thin  edge,  which  forms 
a part  of  each  flute.  See  List. 

Vivnola  determines  the  depth  of  the  flutes 
by^taking  the  angle  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  for  the  center.  Vitruvius  defcribes 
the  depth  from  the  middle  of  the  fquare, 
whofe  fide  is  the  breadth  of  the  flute, 
which  latter  method  makes  them  deep. 
Some  columns  have  flutes  that  go  wind- 
ing round  the  fliaft,  fpirally;  but  this  is 
rather  accounted  an  abufe.  The  flutes, 
orftriE,  are  commonly  filled  up  with  a 
prominent  or  fweiling  ornament ; fome- 
times  plain,  in  form  of  a ftaff  or  reed  5 
and  fometimes  a little  curved,  or  enrich- 
ed, in  imitation  of  a rope,  or  otherwife. 
See  the  article  Cabled. 

Sometimes  the  flutings  are  made  fiat,  and 
are  called  facettes ; but  thefe  have  tiever 
fuch  a good  effefl  as  the  others.  Vitru- 
vius fays,  that  when  there  are  flutings  in 
the  column,  there  ought  alfo  to  be  eggs 
and  anchors  in  the  quarter  round  of  the 
capital,  and  even  pearls  and  olives,  in  a 
baguftte,  to  be  made  underneath,  inftead 
of  annulets,  Thefe  eggs  aftd  olives  ought 
to  be  in  the  fame  number  with  the  flut- 
ings, and  to  be  regularly  diftributed. 
FLUX,  in  medicine,  an  extraordinary  if- 
Ihe,  or  evacuation  of  fome  humours  of 
the  body. 

Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  all  kinds  of 
defluxions  ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame 
with  a catarrh,  or  coryza.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Catarrh. 

Sometimes  it  fignifies  a loofenefs,  or  flux, 
of  the  belly,  which  is  of  four  kinds. 
When  the  food  is  difcharged  by  ftool  un- 
digetted,  it  is.  called  a lientery,  or  li- 
enteric  flux.  When  the  chyle  is  difcharg-. 
etl,  it  is  called  coeliaca.  When  excre- 
mentitious  humours  are  difcharged,  as 
choler,  phlegm,  it  is  called  Amply 
a diarrhoea  ; and  when  the  ftools  ai'e 
bloody,  it  is  called  a dyfentery,  or 
bloody-flux,  See  the  articles  L{ENTERy» 
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CoELiAC  Passion,  Diarrhoea,  and 
Dysentery. 

Again,  there  is  an  hepatic  flux  ; but  this 
is  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  than  the  hae- 
morrhoitlal  flux.  See  the  article  H.E- 
MORRHOIDS. 

Flux  of  the  urine.  See  the  article  Dia- 
betes. 

Women  are  fubjeft  to  three  feveral  kinds 
of  fluxes  extraordinary  ; the  firft,  called 
the  menfes,  or  menftrual  flux  j the  fe- 
cond  is  after  delivery,  and  is  called  lo- 
chia : thefe  are  regular  and  naluraL  See 
the  articles  Menses  and  Lochia. 

The  third,  being  irregular  and  preter- 
natural, is  termed  the  fluor-albus,  or 
whites.  See  Fluor  Albus. 

Flux,  in  hydrography.  See  Tide. 

Flux,  in  metallurgy,  whatever  can  caufe 
a body  otherwife  not  at  all,  or  hardly, 
fufible  by  fire,  to  melt. 

Fluxes,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  feem  reducible  'to 
two  general  kinds,  viz,  the  vitreous  and 
the  faline.  By  the  vitreous  we  underftand 
all  thofe  which  either  have  of  themfelves, 
or  readily  affume,  a glaffy  form  in  the 
firej  among  the  principal  whereof  are  tec- 
koned  the  glafs,  of  lead,  the  glafs  of 
antimony  and  borax.  By  the  faline  kind 
of  fluxes  are  underflood  all  thofe  that 
are  cornpofed  of  falts,  whether  tartar, 
nitre,  fixed  alkali,  or  the  like.  Among 
the  principal  of  this  kind  we  reckon  the 
black  flux,  fandiver,  kelp,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Sandiver  and  Kelp. 

The  method  of  making  the  black  flux 
is  as  follows.  Take  one  part  nitre,  and 
two  parts  common  tartar,  and  reducing 
each  to  powder,  mix  them  together ; 
deflagrate  the  whole  in  a crucible,  by 
lighting  the  mixture  a-top,  which  thus 
turns  to  a kind  of  alkaline  coal,  that  is 
to  be  pulverized  and  kept  dole  in  a glafs, 
to  prevent  its  diffolving,  as  it  would  do  in 
a moift  air. 

The  vitreous  kind  of  fluxes  feem  more 
immediately  deftined  to  aft  upon  the 
ftony  or  vitrefcible  matter,  wherewith 
ftubborn  oi'es  are  frequently  mixed,  and 
the  faline  kind  to  aft  more  immediately 
upon  the  ore  itfelf,  for  the  due  exclufion 
or  reparation  of  the  metal.  The  more 
kindly  ores  require  no  flux  to  make  them 
run  thin,  or  to  afford  all  the  metal  they 
contain,  and  fometimes  ores  are  fo  kindly 
as  to  contain  iheir  own  fluxes  within 
themfelves.  Thus,  we  -have  met  v/ith 
copper-ores,  which  being  barely  around 
i to  powder,  and  melted  without  any 
8 A i addi- 
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addition  in  a common  wind-furface, 
have  yielded  as  miicli,  or  even  more, 
pure  metal  at  the  firft-  operation,  than 
could  be  obtained  from  them  by  means 
of  the  ufual  fluxes.  Whence  we  fee  that 
artificial  fluxes  are  not  always  nectffarv  ; 
or  that  the  principal  ufe  of  them  is  for 
the  ftubborn  or  lefs  traftable  ores  ; and 
thefe  are  fometimes  fo  expeedingly  hard 
to  fufe  and  reduce  to  a metalline  form, 
that  it  requires  the  utmoft  povyer  of  art 
to  treat  them  advantageoufly  in  the 
larger  way  of  bufinefs,  where  no  cpn- 
fiderable  expence  can  ufually  be  allowed 
for  fluxes.  And  on  this  account  it  is, 
that  many  mines  remain  unwfought,  as 
being  untrafiable  without  great  charges. 
Whence  the  improvement  of  the  bufinefs 
of  fluxes,  fo  as  to  render  them  cheap  and 
effeflual,  might  greatly  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  metallurgy,  The  mat- 
ter in  foft  ores,  which  renders  them  fo 
fufible,  has  been  fouml  by  an  experiment 
upon  copper-ore,  to  be  a kind  of  bitumi- 
nous fubltance,  capable  of  melting  by  a 
ftrong  heat,  into  q foft  and  black  kind  of 
glafs. 

Some  of  the  moft  powerful  and  cheap, 
Ample  fluxes  hitherto  known,  are  dried 
wine-lees,  dried  covv-dung  and  horfe- 
^ung,  dried  river-mud,  fuller’s  earth, 
iron-filings,  common  fait,  gl'aft,  kelp, 
or  pot-aflies,  fandiver,  fsfc.  which  may 
be  qfed  in  the  larger  work  ; as  nitre, 
tartar,  borax,  fal  ammoniac,  mercury 
fublimate,  £fr.  may  in  the  fmaller,  or 
for  the  making  of  aflays. 

As  for  compound  fluxes,  they  are  nu- 
inerous ; almoft  every  operator  having 
his  favourite  flux,  And,  certainly,  fome 
fluxes  are  better  adapted  than  others  to 
pertain  orps.  But  perhaps  a few  general 
ones  rnight  be  fixed  upon,  which  fhould 
ferve  injtead  of  all  thofe  hitherto  com- 
tnonly  knovvn  and  ufed : we  will  here 
recommend  three,  vvhich  are  powerful, 
almoft  general,  and  not  expenfive. 
q.  Take  pf  nitre,  prepared  by  long 
boiling  it  in  lime-watev;  of  lea-.'alt, 
melted  in  the  fire;  fandiver-;  and  dry 
wine-lees,  each  one  part;  glafs  <.f  lead, 
three  parts;  and  powdered  glafs,  eight 
parts;  mix  them  all  well  together.  This 
flux  added  in  ap  equal  weight,  will  fufe, 
a very  ftubhorn  ore.  ’ 

t-.  For  a ftill  ftrqnger,  take  equal  parts 
of  vyhite  tartar,  common  fait  and  nitre, 
prepared  as  above ; calcine  them  to  a 
yvhite  powder;  and  mix  therewflh,  its 
oyyn  \ygight  of  glafs  and  lead ; ^lid  of 


this  flux  add  two  parts  to  one  of  the 
moft  ftubborn  ore. 

3.  For  a powerful  falihe  flux.  Take  of 
the  (Irongeft  foap-boiler’s  lees,  four 
pounds  ; white  tartar  and  common  fait 
melted  in  the  fire,  each  one  pound  : boil 
them  together  with  five  gallons  of  hu- 
. man  urine,  to  a dry  fait.  This  flux  is 
particularly  proper  where  fulphur  and  co. 
bait  abound,  and  render  tire  ore  very  re- 
fraiStory. 

But  the  great  fec.ret,  in  making  and 
adapting  fluxes,  is  not  only  to  feparate 
the  metal  already  ripened  in  the  ore,  but 
even  to  mature  and  ripen  the  crude  and 
immature  part  of  the  ore  in  the  fire: 
foineihing  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend, 
may  be  elfeifled,  as  having  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  'certain  fluxes  will  obtain  a 
larger  yield  of  metal  from  certain  ores, 
than  other  fluxes,  in  common  ufe,  though 
efteemed  of  the  bett,  and  though  they 
are  perhaps  of  the  deareft  kind.  Thus 
clea%  iron  filings  will  often  do  ttrore 
than  borax.  But  as  the  fcales  and  cro- 
cus, or  ruft,  of  iron,  have  been  common-, 
ly  ufed,  inftead  of  pure  and  perfeft  iron 
itfelf,  for  a flux,  few  operators  appear 
acqu!iinted  with  the  excellence  of  perfeS 
iron  employed  for  this  purpofe.  And 
many  advantages  are  now  obtained,  by  a 
prudent  mixing  of  one  ore  with  another 
of  the  fame  denomination,  and  with  the 
flags,  or  recreinents  of  metals,  in  this 
way  of  flux. 

The  melting  of  gold  and  filver,  and  of 
their  calxes,  is  greatly  promoted  by  glafs 
of  lead,  alkaline  falts,  Gfc,  but  when 
gold  and  filver,  in  the  fufion  itfelf,  are 
to  be  purged  from  other  metals  and  fe- 
mimetals,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  nin  e only; 
or  if  notfo,  nitre  always  murtbemiied 
with  the  other  falts;  for  the  femimetals 
and  the  four  lefs  perfedl:  metals  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  nitre. 

In  this  operation,  nitre,  by  its  detona-. 
tion  with  their  fulphurs,  is  in  part  alka- 
lifed,  and,  by  the  help  of  a gentle  fire, 
turns  their  calxes  into  a vitrequs  and 
much  attenuated  fcori;?. 

From  hence,  the  reafon  is  plain  why 
gold  and  filver,  when  made  briiile,  are 
yeadily  rellored  to  their  malleability  by 
, nitre;  for  the  fame  metals,  and  among 
tire  metals  lead  and  tin  moft  of  all, 
cornmpnicate  ibis  fault  to  gold  and  Ijlvert 
but  thef?  being  changed,  as  before  ob- 
ierved,  by.  nitre,  and  then  rejefled  by  gold 
and  filver  in  a fimple  fufion.,'  fo.  that  they 
^ai|^  no  longer  mix  with  thefe  metals, _ 
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Onlefs  they  are  themfelves  fiift  again  re- 
duced 10  their  metallic  ftate  ; and  there 
is  befide  ihefe,  no  other  body  that  can  be 
niixed  with  filver  and  gold,  to  render 
them  brittle,  iinlels  crude  charcoal,  hap- 
pening to  fall  into  the  veffel  wherein  thefe 
inetali  are  melted,  thould  impregnate 
them  with  fomething  arfenical ; there  be- 
ing fome  arfenic  contained  in  coals  of  this 
hind,  as  has  been  demonftrated  by  Stahl 
and  Hoffman. 

The  iefs  perfedl  metals,  and  femi-metals, 
inelt  more  eafily  by  adding  falts  to  them, 
than  of  themfelves  ; they  always,  how- 
ever, lofe  a great  deal  of  their  fubftance 
by  this  means  ; and  this  is  more  particuv 
larly  the  cafe  in  regard  to  copper  and 
iron.  To  amend  this,  it  is  neceflary  to 
add  fome  kind  of  fat  body,  which  pre- 
yents  the  dellrnflion,  and  even  reduces 
the  metals  already  deftroyed  ; and  this 
is  more  neceflary  when  the  calxes,  pre- 
pared either  by  burning,  or  by  a detona- 
tion with  nitre,  are  to  be, reduced. 

A caution,  very  neceffary  to  be  obferved, 
is,  that  all  fluxes  niuft  be  kept  and  ufed 
very  dry,  for  moift  falts  foam  very  mtich ; 
and  when  the  operations  are  made  in 
dofe  velTels,  if  the  fire  is  quickly  increaf- 
ed,  not  being  able  to  get  rid.  of  the  raoif- 
ture,  the  vefTels  will  fplit  and  break. 

Fluxes  being  greatly  attenuated,  though 
confined  in  clofe  velTels,  part  with  their 
oily  principle,  and  their  alkaline  fait  re- 
tnaining,  begin  to  corrode  and  confume 
the  veliels,  of  what  matter  foever  they 
are  made,  and  finally  make  their  way 
through  them,  and  get  out.  The  firlt 
of  thefe  accidents  is  prevented  by  adding 
foabduft,  which  will  never  part_with  its 
pil  without  the  help  of  a free  air;  and 
the  others  by  an  admixture  of  common 
glafs,  made  of  a due  mixture  of  flints, 
find  fixed  alkali ; for  this  is  fufiiciently 
, fufible,  and  melts  with  the  fluxes ; and 
by  its  vifcidity  in  fome  fort  coagulates 
and  holds  the  fait  of  the  flux  together, 
and  prevents  it  from  eafily  corroding  the 
veffels. 

FlUXION,  in  mathematics,  denotes  the 
velocity  by  which  the  fluents  or  flowing 
quantities  increafe  or  decreafe  ; and  may 
beconfidered  as  pofitive  or  negative,  ac- 
pording  as  it  relates  to  an  increment  or 
decrement. 

The  doflrine  pf  fluxions,  firft  invented 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  of  great  ufe  in  the 
Inveftigation  of  curves,  and  in  the  dif- 
%W,Y  ®f  the  quadratures  of  curvilinear 
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fpaces,  and  their  re£lificatIons.  In  tlii* 
method,  magnitudes  are  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  motion,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  generating  motion  is  the  fluxion  of 
the  magnitude.  Thus,  the  velocity  of  the 
point  that  defcribes  a line,  is  its  fluxion, 
and  meafures  its  increafe  or  decreafe. 
When  the  motion  of  this  point  is  uni- 
form, its  fluxion  or  velocity  is  conftant, 
and  may  be  meafured  by  the  fpace  de- 
fcribed  in  a given  time.  But  when  the 
motion  varies,  the  fluxion  or  velocity  at 
any  given  point  is  meafured  by  the  fpace 
that  would  be  defcribed  in  a given  time, 
if  the  motion  was  to  be  continued  uni- 
formly from  that  term. 

Thus,  let  the  point  wr  be  conceived  to 

A ^ *« 

" Ill'll  HI  I 

move  from  A,  and  generate  the  variable 
right  line  A.m,  by  a motion  any  how  re- 
gulated; and  let  its  velocity,  when  it 
arrives  at  any  propofed  pofition  or  point 
R,  be  fuch  as  would,  was  it  to  continue 
uniform  from  that  point,  be  fufiicient  to 
defcribe  the  line  R r,  in  the  given  time 
allotted  for  the  fluxion,  then  will  R be 
the  fluxion  of  the  variable  line  Ajw,  in 
the  term  or  point  R.  See  t«he  articles 
Motion  and  Velocity. 

The  fluxion  of  a plain  furface  is  con- 
ceived in  like  manner,  by  fuppofing  a 
given  right  line  m n (plate  XCVIII.  fig. 
6.  n’  1.)  to  move  parallel  to  itfelf,  in 
the  plane  of  the  parallel  and  move- 
able  lines  A F and  B G : for  if,  as  above, 
R r be  taken  to  exprefs  the  fluxion  of  the 
line  Am,  and  the  redlangle  RrrS  be 
completed ; then  that  refen^Ie,  being 
the  fpace  which  would  be  unifortnly  de- 
fcribed by  the  generating  line  m n,  in  the 
time  that  A m would  be  uniformly  in- 
creafed  bymr,  is  therefore  the  fluxion  of 
the  generated  reftangleB  m,  in  that  poli- 
tion. 

If  the  length  of  -the  generating  line  aa  n 
continually  varies,  the  fluxion  of  the  area 
will  ftill  be  expounded  by  a reffahgle  un- 
der that  line,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  ab- 
fcifsor  bafe:  for  let  the  curvilinear  fpace 
Aam  (ibiH.  n®-  *.)  be  generated  by  the 
continual  and  parallel  motion  of  the  va- 
riable fine  m n ; and  let  R r he  the  flu- 
xion of  the  bafe  or  abfcifs  Am,  as  before, 
then  the  reflangle  R»"rS,  will  be  the 
fluxion  of  the  generated  fpace  A m n.  Be- 
caufe,  if  the  length  and  velocity  of  the  ge- 
neraflng  {ine  mn  yyere  to  continue  in- 
- variable 
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variable  from  the  pofition  R S,  the  rec- 
tangle R r r S would  then  be  uniformly 
generated  with  the  very  velocity  where- 
with it  begins  to  be  generated,  or  with 
■which  the  fpace  is  increafed  in  that 
pofition. 

Notation  of  Fluxions.  Invariable  quan- 
tities, or  thofe  which  neither  increafe  nor 
decreafe,  are  reprefented  by  the  firft 
letteis  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  b,  c,  d, 
&c.  and  the  variable  or  flowing  quanti- 
ties by  the  laft  letters,  as  v,  ao,  x,  y, 
oc:  thus,  the  diameter  of  a given  circle 
may  be  denoted  by  a i and  the  fine  of 
any  arsh  thereof,  confidered  as  variable, 
by  X.  The  fluxion  ofa  quantity  repre- 
fented by  a Angle  letter,  is  exprelfed  by 
the  fame  letter  with  a dot  or  full  point 
over  it ; thus,  the  fluxion  of  x is  repre- 
lented  by  x,  and  that  of_y  byji.  And, 
becaufe  thefe  fluxions  are  themfelves  often 
variable  quantities,  the  velocities  with 
which  they  either  increafe  or  decreafe,  are 
the  fluxions  of  the  former  fluxions,  which 
may  be  called  fecond  fluxions,  and  are 
denoted  by  the  fame  letters  with  two  dots 
over  them,  as  'x,y.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner the  fluxions  of  fecond  fluxions  are 
called  third  fluxions,  and  denoted  by  the 
fame  letters  with  three  dots  over  them,  as 
X,  yi  and  fo  on  for  fourth,  fifth,  fife, 
fluxions,  which  are  exprelfed  by  the  fame 
letters,  with  four,'  five,  &c,  dots  over 


them,  as  X,  j i and  x,  y,  Sfc.  If  the 

XX 

flowing  quantity  be  a fraffion, 

its  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c.  fluxions  are 
exprelfed  by  one,  two,  three,  dots 
placed  in  the  break  of  the  line  that  fepa- 
rates  the  numerator  from  the  denomina- 

XX  XX  tc.x  „ 

tor,  thusg,;^,-^-:^  ’ d^y  ’ 

The  fluxions  of  furds  denoted  in  the 
fame  manner,  by  one,  two,  or  more  dots 
placed  in  the  break  of  the  vinculum  of 
the  radical  charafler : thus,  if  the  furd 
quantity  be  \/x—y,  then  will  itsjir^, 
fecond,  third,  &c,  fluxions  be  x—y, 


— d’’  v/ X y,  &c. 

The  whole  doflrine  of  fluxions  confifts 
in  folving  the  two  following  problems, 
wlz.  From  the  fluent,  or  variable  flow- 
ing quantity  given,  to  And  the  fluxion  ; 
which  conftitutes  what  is  called  the  diredt 
method  of  fluxions.  2,  From  the  fluxion 


given,  to  find  the  fluent,  or  flowing 
quantify ; which  makes  the  inverfe  me- 
thod  of  fluxions. 

ZllxfiflOTelAodof  Fluxions.  The  doflrine 
of  this  part  of  fluxions  is  comprized  in 
thefe  rules. 

I.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  any  Ample  va. 
liable  quantity,  the  rule  is  to  place  a dot 
over  it : thus,  the  fluxion  of  x is  x,  and 
of  y,  y.  Again,  the  fluxion  of  the  com- 
pound quantity  ar-fj;,  is  x+ji ; alfo  the 
fluxion  ofx— hx—y. 

3.  To  find  the  fluxion  ot  any  given  power 
of  a variable  quantity,  multiply  the  flu- 
xion of  the  root  by  the  exponent  of  the 
power,  and  the  produft  by  that  power  of 
the  fame  root,  whofe  exponent  is  lefs  by 
unity  than  the  given  exponent.  This 
rule  is  exprelfed  more  briefly,  in  alge- 
braical charaflers,  by  n the  flu- 

xion of  x”.  Thus,  the  fluxion  ofxi 
is  X X 3 X x’=:  3 x^’x  ; and  the  fluxion 
of  X 5 is  X X 5 X X r:  5 X + X.  In  the 
fame  manner  the  fluxion  ot  a+  jil  i is 
7ji  X a+  y}  ® ) fof  die  quantity  a being 
conftant,  jiis  the  true  fluxion  of  the  root 
a -t-y.  Again,  the  fluxion  of  | 

will  be  I X 2 « K X a ^ -1-  K ; Tor  here, 

X being  put  we  have  xmzzKj 

1 

and  therefore  lx  ^ x,  for  the  fluxion  of 
a ) is  a^^z^, 

3.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  the  produfl  of 
leveral  variable  quantities,  multiply  the 
fluxion  of  each,  by  the  produff  of  the  reft 
of  the  quantities  ; and  the  fum  of  the 
produfls,  thus  arifing,  will  be  the  flu- 
xion fought.  Thus,  the  fluxion  of  xy 

hxj-t-yxi  thatof  xy  z,  is  xyz+yxi 
■fzxy,  and  that  of  w xj  2;  is  wxy  a 
■hxyy  g+ji  m x ig-fg:  w xy.  Again,  the 
fluxion  of  fl-fxx  b—y  — ab-^hx— 
ay — xy,  is  b x—ay — xy—y  xl 

4.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  a fraffioi),  the 
rule  is,  from  the  fluxion  of  the  nume- 
rator multiplied  by  the  denominator, 
fubtrafl  the  fluxion  of  the  denominator 
multiplied  by  the  numerator,  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  the  fquare  of  the  denomi- 


^ X y x—^x  y 

nator.  Thus  the  fluxion  of—,  is 

y y 

„ X . X X X + y— x-l-j;xx_ 

that  of——,  IS — ; — , i — 

x+y  x+y' 

yx  — x.y  . , , ..x+y+z 

and  that  ofr^r  0' 
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^ + jand 

^^x+y'  X 

fo  of  others.  . 

Id  the  examples  hitherto  given,  each  is 
tefolved  by  its  own  particular  rule  ; but 
in  thofe  that  follow,  the  ufe  of  two  or 
more  of  the  above  rules  is  requiiite : thus 
{by  rule  a.  and  3.)  the  fluxion  of  x y ^ 
K found  to  be  z ar  ^xx-,  that  of 

— is  found  (by  rule  a.  and  4.)  to  be 

5.  7. 

f.y'^xx  IX  yy  _ and  that  ofLiL,  is 

y ^ ^ 55 

{by  rule  z.  3.  and  4.)  found  to  be 
+ zj>  xXx  z—x 
z. 

j.  When  the  propofed  quantify  is  affeft- 
ed  by  a coefficient,  or  conftant  multipli- 
cator,  the  fluxion  found  as  above  mult 
Jje  multiplied  by  that  coefficient  or  mul- 
tiplicator:  thus,  the  fluxion  of  $x^,  is 
; for  the  fluxion  of  a:  ^ is  3 
which,  multiplied  by  5,  gives  ij  ;v  ' x. 
And,  in  the  very  fame  manner,  the  flu* 

xion  of  i?  pc”  will  be  a at”  * x. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  of  de- 
termining the  firft  fluxions  of  variable 
quantities,  it  remains  to  fay  fometliing 
of  fecond,  third,  fluxions.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  the  fecond 
fluxion  of  a quantity  is  the  fluxion  of 
the  fil'd  fluxion  ; and  by  the  third  fluxion 
is  meant  the  fluxion  of  the  fecond  j the 
fourth,  of  the  third  j and  fo  on.  The 
fluxions,  therefore,  of  every  order  are 
only  the  meafures  of  the  velocities  by 
which  their  refpeffive  flowing  quantities, 
viz,  the  fluxions  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding order,  are  generated.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  a fecond  fluxion  always 
fliews  the  rate  of  the  increafe  or  decreafe 
of  the  fird  fluxion  ; and  that  the  third, 
fourth,  fluxions  differ  in  nothing, 
except  their  order  and  notation,  from  fird 
fluxions;  and  therefore  are  alfo  determin- 
able in  the  very  fame  manner,  by  the 
rules  already  laid  down  : thus  (by  rule 
4.)  the  (fird)  fluxion  of  x'^  is  •^x'^’X  t 
?nd  ifi  is  fuppofed  conflant,  that  is,  if 
the  root  x be  generated  with  an  equable 
or  liniform  velocity,  the  fluxion  of  3 a;  * tv 
(or  3 a:  X AC »)  again  taken  (by  the  fame 
rule)  will  be  3A'Xza:a:,  or  6xx^i 
which  therefore  is  the  fecond  fluxion  of 
x^.  Again,  the  third  fluxion  of  a:  or 
the  fluxion  of  6 aca'*,  is  found  to  he  6x^ ; 
further  than  which  we  cannot  go  in  this 
cafe,  becaufe  the  lad  fluxion is  here 
3 conftant  quantity. 


In  the  preceding  example,  the  root  x is 
fuppofed  to  be  generated  with  an  equable 
velocity  : but  if  the  velocity  be  an  in- 
: creafing  or  decreafing  one,  then  x,  ex- 
preffing  the  meafure  thereof,  being  vari- 
able, will  alfo  have  its  fluxion,  which  is 
denoted,  as  faid  above,  by  ic ; and  the 

fluxion  of  x by  %,  and  fo  on,  with  re-  • 
fpefil  to  the  higher  orders. 

Here  follow  fome  examples,  wherein  flie 
root  X (,ory)  is  fuppofed  to  be  generated 
with  a variable  velocity.  Thus,  the 
fluxion  of  x^  being  3Ar^X(or  3 A:^  x a) 
the  fluxion  of  3 x*  X confidered  as  a 
reflangle,  will  (by  rule  3.)  be  found  to 
he6xxxi+ix^xx=6xx^+ix^xi 
which  is  the  fecond  fluxion  of  x More- 
over, from  the  fluxion  lad  found,  we 
ffiall  in  like  manner  get  6xx  x *-{-6  xX 
a xi-|-6xx  Xx-1-3-^’' X X (or  fix^q- 
l8x  AT  X-I-3  X*  ^)  for  the  third  fluxion  of 

x^.  Thus  alfo,  ify— »x  ” ^ x,  then 

willji  —nxx—'i  X3^  ^X®-{-KXX  * J 

and  if  z xji,  then  will  z a z~  xj^ 
y X : and  fo  of  others. 

The  reader  is  here  defired,  once  for  all, 
to  take  pai  iicukr  notice,  that  the  fluxions 
of  all  kinds  and  orders  whatever,  are  con- 
temporaneous, or  fuch  as  may  be  geite- 
rated  together,  with  their  refpefilive  ve- 
locities, in  one  and  the  fame  time. 
I/iverfi  method  of 'Phvxious,  or  the  man- 
ner of  determining  the  fluents  of  given 
fluxions. 

If  what  is  already  delivered,  concerning 
the  direft  method,  be  duly  confidered, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving the  reafons  of  the  inverfe  methods 
though  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  this 
lad  part,  upon  another  account,  are  in- 
deed vadly  great.  It  is  an  eafy  matter, 
or  not  impoflible  at  mod,  to  find  the 
fluxion  of  any  flowing  quantity  whatever; 
but,  in  the  inverfe  method,  the  cafe  is 
quite  otherw'ife  ; for,  as  there  is  no  me- 
thod for  deducing  the  fluent  from  the  flu- 
xion a p’iori,  by  a direft  invedigation  ; 
fo  it  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  rules  for 
any  other  forms  of  lluxiotis,  than  thofe 
particular  ones  that  we  know,  from  the  di- 
re£l  method, belong  to  fuch  and  fuch  kinds 
of  flowing  quantities  : thus,  for  example, 
the  fluent  of  z xx  is  known  to  bex  * j 
becaufe,  by  the  direft  method,  the  fluxion 
of  X*  is  found  to  be  zxx  : but  the  flu- 
ent of_yx  ih  unknown,  fince  no  expref- 
fion  has  been  difcovered  that  produces_y  ie 
for  its  fluxion.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the, 
following  rules  are  thofe  ufed  by  the  belt 

matbe- 
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found,  differs  from-  the  truth,  when  ftie 
quantity  which  the  whole  fluent  ought  to 
exprefs,  is  equal  to  nothing ; then  that 
difference,  added  to,  or  fubtrafted  from, 
the  faid  variable  part,  as  occafion  requires, 
. will  give  the  fluent  truly  correfied.  To 
make  this  plainer  by  an, example  or  two, 
let  y — a + xY  X Here  we  iirll  find 

y = — - — ; but  when  =:  0,  theii 
a''- 

becomes  m: — ; ffhce  x,  by  Iiy. 

pothefis,  is  then  rt  d : therefore — ^ 

always.exceedsjby  — ; and  fo  the  flu. 
4 

ent,  properly  correftedi  will  be_y:i 

a + 4"^ — 

r:  a^x-\ + 


Biathematicians,  for  finding  the  fluents  of 
given  fluxions. 

X.  To  find  the  fluent  of  any  fimple  flu- 
xion, you  need  only  write  the  letters 
without  the  dots  over  them  : thus,  the 
fluent  of.fisar,  and  thatof  rtAr+ij,  is 
ax  + by, 

».  To  atlign  the  fluent  of  any  power  of 
a variable  quantity,  multiplied  by  the 
fluxion  of  the  root ; firlt  divide  by  the 
fluxion  of  the  root,  add  unity  to  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  power,  and  divide  by 
the  exponent  (b  increafed : for  dividing 

the  fluxion  ^ xhj  sc,  it  becomes 
ttx^  and  adding  i to  the  exponent 
fa — t)  we  haveaa;^;  which,  divided  by 

It,  gives  w”,  the  true  fluent  of  ax” 
Hence,  by  the  fame  lule,  the  fluent  of 
3 ar*  X will  be  — x ^ ; that  of  2 x ^ x— 
1 

■^5  that  of  y |'ji=  that  of 

^ g . ^ 

ey  I j ; ^nd  that  of  j := 


Againiletj;=rt"‘4 


«2 


+I 


ja-t-a 


here  we  firft  have  y — ■ 


■m  , mIb+i 
a -bx  ' 


”y 


“-bi 


that  of 


or 


1— a 


ttxx  


j—n 


that  of  a X !S 


- and  that  of  n*’'-}-  x 


«xa-t-t 

In  affigning  thefluents  of  given  fluxions, 
it  ought  to  be  confidercd,  whether  the 
flowing  quantity,  found  as  above,  re-., 
quires  the  addition  or  fubtraflion  of  fome 
conftant  quantity,  to  render  it  complete: 

thus,  for  inftance,  the  fluent  of  ax”~*x 

may  be  either  reprefented  by  x”orby  x 
:haj  for  ij  being  a conftant  quantity, 

the  fluxion  of  x”±:.a,  as  well  as  of  x”, 

. a— I • 

js  nx  X. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  variable  part 
of  a fluent  only  can  be  affigned  by  the 
common  method,  the  conftant  part  be- 
ing only  affignable  from  the  particular 
nature  of  the  problem.  Now  to  do' 
this,  the  belt  way  is  to  confider  hovv 
much  the  variable  part  of  tlte  fluent^  firft 


mxn-\- 1 

and  making_ji  — 6,  the  latter  part  of  the 
. + i mn\m 

equation  becomes  ^ ; 

OT  X K-h  I ?/;  X K 4 i 

whence  the  equation  or  fluent,  properly 

VI , ^ ® -h  i mn\m 

. , „ , . a +x  ‘ —a 
corrected,  isy— 1 — , , ; 

m X K -b  I 

Hitherto  x andji  are  both  fuppofed  equal 
to  nothing,  at  the  fame  time  j which  will 
not  always  be  the  cafe : thus,  for  ih- 
ftance,  though  the  fine  and  tangent  of 
an  arch  are  both  equal  to  notliing, 
when  the  arch  itfelf  is  fo;  yet  the 
fecant  is  then  equal  to  the  radius.  It 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  add  fome  ex- 
amples, wherein  the  value  of_y  is  equal  td 
nothing,  when  that  of  x is  equal  to  any 
given  quantity  a.  Thus,  let  the  equa- 
tion jirx'^x,  be  propofed  ; whereof  the 
x^ 

fluent  firft  found  is_y— — ; but  wlienji 
= o,  then  — ~ by  the  h'ypolKeiis ; 

3.3  ' , ‘ 

therefore  the  fluent,  corrected,  is_y::u 
x^ — ...  . ® ■ 

— . Again,  fuppofe  y ~X  X't 

3 


then  will  y : 


. i which,  correfleJj 


h'ecoiiiet 
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«+l  «+i 

<2  — ^ ..  Andlaft- 

becomes_;i  = 

n -T  1 

x XX  ■,  then,  firft, 


_ • , ;>f.r 


X^X  X‘*'X 


+ ' 


^+^+77v+.^^- 


c^—x^y, 

VOL.  II.  , 


85  ] 


expreffed  In  a ferles  to  bs' 


Hal  3^11 

7 ■*■  ■‘■“g7s  “ 777^~g^  ^ 


therefore  the  fluent  cor- 


cS  + bxyi-T^TTT^I:, 

reaed  nyzz ^ ^ 

3,  To  find  the  fluents  of  fiich  fluxionary 
exprelTions  as  involve  two  or  more  vari- 
able quantities,  fubftitute,  inftead  of  I'uch  • 
«uxion,  its  rcfpeaive  flowing  quantity  ; 
and,  adding  all  the  terms  together,  di- 
vide the  fum  by  the  ruraber  of  terms,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  fluent.  Thus, 
..  xjr+xy  zxy 

the  fluent  of -vji+j  or= — ^ = — 

a z 

xy\  and  the  fluent  of  oitj;  2;  +jixz+zyx 
xyz+xjiz  + xya  ■jxyz 

~ — = —xyz, 

3 3,  . 

Butit  feldom  happens  that  the'fe  kinds  of 
fiiixions,  which  involve  two  variable 
quantities  in  one  term,  and  yet  admit  of 
known  and  perfedl  fluents,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  pradiice. 

Having  thus  flteyvn  the  manner  of  find- 
ing fucli  fluents  as  can  be  truly  exhibited 
in  algebraic  terms,  it  remains  now  to  fay 
fomething  with  regard  to  thofe  other  forms 
ofexpreffions  involving  one  variablequan- 
tity  only  ; which  yet  are  fo  affefted  by 
compound  divifors  and  radical  quantities, 
that  their  fluents  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined by  any  method  whatfoever. 
The  only  method  with  regard  to  thefe, 
of  which  there  are  innumerable  kinds,  is 
to  find  their  fluents  by  approximation, 

■ which,  by  the  method  of  infinite  feries, 
may  be  done  to  any  degree  of  exadfnefs. 
See  the  arttcle  Series. 

Thus,  if  it  were  propofed  to  find  the  fluent 
.ax  . 

, it  becomes  necelTary  to  throw 

a—x 

the  fluxion  into  an  . infinite  feries,  by  di- 
viding axhy  a — x-.  thus,  ax  ~ a — x 


X*+- 


5 « 


i6c^  ' l6ac^  iba^c 


at®  -(-,  f£fc.  which  value  being  multi- 
plied by  x^x,  and  the  fluent  taken  by  the 
a^+  * 

rules  above  laid  down,  vte  get  — + 


K-f-txc 


3 3 rt 


&c. 


Now  the  fluent  of  each  term  of  this  fe- 
ries, may  be  found  by  the  foregoing  rules 


u . x^  x^ 
to  be  x -j q. 

2 a 3 • 4rr-> 

to  approximate  the  fluent  of 


zc^  zac  ''  K-)-3  S c ® 4i3f^ 
y+s  ^ 5 a i ~i  r~ 

» -p  5 16  16  a i6a3f3 

» + 7 

X +, 

« + 7 

In  order  to  fhew  the  iifefulnefs  of  fluxions, 
we  (hail  give  an  example  or  two.  Thus, 
fuppole  it  were  required  to  divide  the  gi- 
ven right  line  A B into  two  fuch  parts, 

A C S. 

1 1— i 

A C,  .C  B,  that  their  producfls  or  re6l- 
angles,  may  be  the  gfeateft  poflible.  Let 
AB— and  let  the  part  A C,  confider- 
ed  as  variable  (by  the  motion  of  C to- 
wards B)  be  denoted  by  x.  Then  BC 
being  — a — x,  we  have  AC  x B C — 
ax — XX,  whofe  fluxion  a x — z x,v  be- 
ing put  =0,  vje  get  a X — 2 X X i and, 
confequently,  x—^  a.  Hence  it  appears 
lhat  AC  (or  x)  mult  be  exaflly  one 
halfofAB. 

Again,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to 
find  the  folid  contents  of  a fpheroid, 
AFBH  (plate  XCVIII.  fig.  6.  n®  3.) 
Let  the  axis  AB,  aboutwhich  the  folid  is 
generated,  be  =:  a,  the  radi«s  —p  — i, 
and  the  other  axis  F H of  the  generating 
ellipfis  A'j  then,  from  the  property  of 
the  ellipfis,  we  have  : : A D x B D 
(xXa  — x)  :DE’'(j>i^).  Henceji’^hz: 

~Xax — xxt  and  the  fluxion  of  the 
a^ 

_ pb^  ^ 

ioY\is  {—py-x)  — Xg,^^  — x'^  X \ 

a * 


p ix 


we  firft  find  the  Value 


and  the  folidity  s — xiaxx— 

:=the  fegment  AIE;  which,  when  AD  (x) 
= AB  (a),  becomes  [^~x  ^a^— 
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ipab'^  — the  content  of  the  whole  fphe- 
roid.  Where,  if  b (F  H)  be  taken  ~ a 
( A B)',  we  (liall  aU'o  get  \p  for. the 
true  content  of  the  fphere,  whofe  dia- 
meter is  a.  Hence  a fphere  or  I'pheroid 
is  I of  its  circumfcribing  cylinder  : for 
the  area  of  the  circle  F H being  expreffed 

by  ~ — , the  content  of  the  cylinder  whofe 
■^4  ' . . 

diameter  is  F H,  and  altitude  A B,  will 

"f)  b ^ ^ ' 

be  J of  \s\\\c.h  ^ p a b'^  is  evidently 

4" 

two  ihird  parts. 

For  the  othe.r  ufes  of  fluxions,  fee  the 
articles  M.axiMUM,  Quadrature, 
Tangent,  Solid,  &c. 

Fluxion,  or  rather  Defluxion,  in  me- 
dicine. See  the  article  Defluxion. 

FDY,  in  zoology,  a large  order  of  infefts, 
the  diftinguifliin'g  charafteriftic  of  which 
is,  that  their  wings  are  tranfparent;  by 
this  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  beetles, 
butterflies,  and  grafshoppers.  See  the 
articles  Beetle,  Butterfly,  &c. 

Flies  are  fubdivided  into  thofe  which  have 
four,  and  thofe  which  have  two  wings. 

Of  thofe  with  four  wings,  there  are  fe- 
veral  genera  or  kinds,  as  the  ant,  apis, 
tenthredo,  ichneumon,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Ant,  Apis,  Sfc. 

Of  thofe  vvith  two  wings  there  are  like- 
wife  feveral  kinds,  as  the  gad-fly,  wafp- 
flv,  gnat,  tipiila,  Sfc.  See  Gad-fly, 
Thore  who  defire  a more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  anatomy,  generation,  ifruc- 
ture,  and  mnnifold  fubdi'vilions  of  flies, 
may  confult  Reaumur's  Hiftory  of  Inl’efls, 
tom.  4. 

Fly,  in  mechanics,  a-  crofs  with  leaden 
weights  at  its  ends,  or  rather  a heavy 
wheel  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a 
windlas,  jack,  or  the  like;  by  means  of 
which  the  force  of  the  power,  whatever 
it  be,  is  not  only  prefeyved,  but  equally 
diftributed  in  all  parts  of  the  revolution  of 
the  machine. 

The  fly  may  be  applied  to  feveral  forts 
of  engines,  whether  moved  by  men, 
.Ijorfes,  wind,  or  water,  or  any  other  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  power ; and  is  of  great 
■ufe  in  thofe  pai'ts  of  an  engine  which 
have  a quick  circular  motion,  and  where 
the  power  of  the  leliftahce  aft  unequally 
in  the  different  parts  of  a revolution. 
This  has  made  fome  people  imagine, 
that  the  fl'y  adds  a new  power  ; but  tho’ 
it  may  be  truly  faid-lo  facilitate  the  mo- 
tion, by  making  it  more  uniform,  yef 
upon  the  whole  it  caufes  a lofs  of  power, 
and  not  an  increafe  : fpr  as  the  fly  has  no. 


motion  of  its  own,  it  certainly  requires 
a conftant  force  to  keep  it  in  motion; 
not  to  mention  the  friftion  of  the  pivot^ 
of  the  axis,'  and  the  refiftance  of  the  air. 
The  reafon,  therefore.,  why  the  fly  be- 
comes ul'eful  in  many  engines,  is  not  that , 
it  adds  a new  force  to  them  ; but  becaufe, 
in  cafes  vyhere  the  power  afts  unequally, 
it  ferves  as  a moderator  to  make  the  mo- 
tion of  revolution  almofl  every  where 
equal : for  as  the  fly  has  accumulated  in 
iti'elf  a great  degree  of  power,  which  it 
equally  and  gradually  exerts,  and  as 
equally  and  gradually  receives,  it  makes 
the  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  revolution 
pretty  nearly  equaj  and  uniform.  The 
confequence  of  this  is,  that  the  engine  be- 
corneS  more  eafy  and  convenient  to  be 
^ed  and  rnoved  by  the  impelling  force ; 
and  this  is  the  only  benefit  obtained  by 
the  fly. 

The  ^ell  ■form  for  a fly,  is  that  of  ahea- 
vy  wheel  or  circle,  of  a fit  fi^e,  as  this  will 
not  only  meet,  with  lefs  refiftance ‘from 
the  air,  but  being  continuous,  and  the 
weight  every  where  equally  diftributed 
through  the  perimeter  of  the  wheel,  the 
motion  will  be  more  eafy,  uniforni,  and 
regular.  In  this,  form,  the  fly  is  molt 
aptly  applied  to  the  perpendicular  drill, 
which  it  likewife  ferves  to  keep  upright 
by  it  centrifugal  force  : alfo  to  a vvind- 
las  or  common  vyinch,  where  the  motion 
is  quick;  for  in  pulling  upwards  from 
the  lower  part,  a perfon  can  cxercife more 
povyer  than  in  ihrufting  forward  in  the 
upper  quarter : where,  of  courfe,  part  of 
his  force  would  be  loft,  were  it  not  ac- 
cumulated and  conferved  in  the  equable 
motion  of  the  fly.  Hence,  by  this  means-, 
a man  may  work'all  day  in  drawing  up 
a weight  of  4olh.  whereas  jolh.  would 
create  him  more  labour  in  a day  without 
the  fly. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  force  of  the  fly 
joined  to  the  fcrew  for  flamping  the  image 
upon  coins,  let  us  fuppole  the  two  arms 
of  the  fly  to  he  each  fifteen  inches  long, 
meafuring  from  the  center  of  the  weight 
to  the  axis  of  motion,  the  weights  to  be 
fifty  pounds  each,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
axis  prefllng  upon  the  dye,  to  be  one  inch. 
If  every  ftroke  be  made  in  half  a fecond, 
and  the  weights  defcribe  an  half  circum- 
ference, which  in  this  cafe  will  beffour 
feet,  the  velocity  yyiH  m the  inftant  of 
the  ftroke  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  feet  in  a 
fecond,.  fo  that  the  momentum  of  it  will 
be  800  ; but  the  arms  of  the  fly  being  as 
levers,  each  fifteen  inches  long,  whilft 
the  femi-axis  is  only  half  an  indh  ” 

• - «snft 
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liiufl:  increale  this  force  thirty  times, 
which  will  give  24000 ; an  immenfe 
force;  equal  to  100  IB.  falling  120  feet, 
or  near  two  feconds  in  time  ; or  to  a body 
of  750 tb.  falling  16-'-  feet,  or  one  fe- 
cond  in  time.  Some  of  the  engines  for 
coining  crown-pieces  have  the  arms  of 
the  fly  five  times  as  long;  and  the  weights 
twice  as  heavy  ; lb  that  the  effefl'  is  ten 
times  greater.  See  the  article  Coining. 

Fly,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part  of  the 
mariner’s  compafs,  on  which  the  feveral 
winds  or  points  are  drawn.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Compass. 

Let  jly  the  Jheet,  is  a word  of  command 
to  let  loole  the  Iheet,  in  cafe  of  a gull:  of 
wind,  left  the  fliip  flionld  overfet,  or 
fpend  her  top-fails  and  malls  ; which  is 
prevented  by  letting  the  Iheet  go  a-inain, 
that  it  may  hold  no  wind. 

Fly,  among  fportfmen.  When  a hawk 
miffing  her  quarry,  betakes  herfelF  to  the 
next  check,  as  crows,  &c.  they  fay  (he 
files  on  head.  When  a hawk  flies  at  great 
birds,  as  cranes,  geefe,  flj'r.  they  fay  (lie 
flies grofs.  Aliorfe  is  faid  to  fly  the  heels, 
when  he  obeys  the  fpnrs. 

Fly-boat,  a large  velfel  with  a double 
prow,  carrying  from  feven  to  eight  hun- 
dred weight  of  goods. 

FLYERS,  in  architeflure,  fuch  flairs  as 
go  ftraight,  and  do  not  wind  round  ; 
nor  have  the  Heps  made  tapering,  but 
the  fore  and  back  part  of  each  flair,  and 
the  ends,  refpeflively  parallel  to  one  an- 
other ; fo  that  if  one  flight  do  not  carry 
you  to  your  intended  height,  there  is  a 
broad  half  fpace,  from  whence  you  begin 
to  fly  again,  with  Heps  every  where  of 
the  fame  length  and  breadth,  as  before. 

FLYING,  the  progreflive  motion  of  a bird, 
or  other  winged  animal,  in  the  liquid  air. 
The  parts  pf  birds  chiefly  concerned  in 
flying,  are  the  wings,  by  which  they  are 
ful3.ained  or  wafted  along.  The  tail, 
Melfeurs  Willoughby,  Ray,  and  .many 
others.  Imagine  to'  be  principally  employ- 
ed in  fleering  and  turning  the  body  in 
the  air,  as  a rudder-:  but  Bprelli  has  put 
it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  is  the  lead 
ufe  of  it,  which  is  chiefly  to  affill  the 
bird  in  its  afcent  and  defcent  in  the  air  ; 
and  to  obviate  the  vacillations  of  the  bo- 
dy and  wings  : "for,  as  to  turning  to  (his 
or  that  fide,  it  is  performed  by  the  wiilgs, 
and  inclinations  of  the  body,  and  hut 
very  little  by  the  help  of  the  tail.  The 
flying  of  a bird,  in  effefl,  is  quite  a diffe- 
rent thing  from  the  rowing  of  a velfel. 
Birds  do  not  vibrate  their  wings  towards 
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the  tail,  as  oars  are  ftruck  towards  the 
ftern,  but  waft  them  downwards:  nor 
does  the  tail  of  the  bird  cut  the  air  at 
right  angles,  as  the  rudder  does  the  wa- 
ter j but  is  difpofed  horizontally,  and  pre- 
ferves  the  fame  fituation  (what  way  foever 
the  bird  turns. 

In  effefl,  as  a velfel  is  turned  about  cn 
its  center  of  gravity  to  the  right,  by  a 
brifk  application  of  the  oars  to  the  left, 
fo  a bffd  in  beating  the  air  with  its  r^ght 
wihg  alone,  tosvards  the  tail,  will  turn 
its  fore  part  to  the  left.  Thus  pigeons, 
changing  their  courfe  to  the  left,  would 
-labour  it, with  their  right  wing,  keeping 
the  other  almoft  at  reft.  Birds  oftr  long 
neck  alter  their  courfe  by  the  inclinations 
of  their  head  and  neck,  which  altering 
the  courfe  of  gravity,  the  bird  will  pro- 
ceed in  a new  diredlion. 

The  niasiher  ^Flying  is  thus:  the  bird 
firll  bends  his  legs,  and  fprings  with  a 
. violent  leap  from  the  ground  ; then 
opens  and  expands  the  joints  of  his 
wings,  fo  as.  to  make  a right  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  Tides  of  his  body  ; thus  the 
wrings,  with  all  the  feathers  therein,  con- 
ftitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being 
now  raifed  a little  above  the  horizon,  and 
vibrating  the  wings  with  great  force-and 
velocity  perpendicularly  againft  the  fub- 
jefl  air,  that  fluid  refills  thofe  fuccuf- 
fions,  both  from  its  natural  inaflivity 
and  elallicity,  by  means  of  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  bird  is  protruded. 
The  refinance  the  air  makes  to:rhe^vvith- 
dcawing  of  the  wing's,  and  confequently 
the  progrefs  of  the  bird,  will  be  fo  much 
the  greater,  as  the  waft  or  llroke  of  the 
fan  of  the  wing  is  longer  : but  as  the 
force  of  the  wing  is  continually  diminilli- 
ed  by  this  refinance,  when  the  two  forces 
come  to  be  in  equi+ibrio,  the  bird  will  re- 
main fufpended  in  the  fame  place  ; for 
the  bird  only  afqends  lb  long  as  the  arch 
of  air  the  wing  deforihes,  makes  a refin- 
ance equal  to  the  cxcefs  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  bird  above  tbb  air.'  If  the 
air,  therefore,  be  fo  rare  as  to  give  way 
with  the  fame  velocity  as  it  is  ftruck  with- 
al, there  will  be  no  refinance,  and  con- 
fequently the  bird  can  never  mount. 
Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a perpendicu  - 
lar  line,  but  always  in  a parabola.-  In 
a diredl  afcent,  the  natural  and  artificial 
tendency  would  oppofe  and  deftroy  each 
other,  fo  that  the. progrefs  would  be  very 
flow,.  In  a direfl  defcent  they  would  aid 
one  another,  fo  that  the  fall  would  be  too 
precipitate.  ' 
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Artificial  Flying,  that  attempted  by  men, 
by  the  affiftance  of  mechanics. 

The  a t of  flying  has  been  attempted  by 
fevetal  pei'fons  in  all  ages.  The  Leucadi- 
ans,  out  of  fupei  Itition,  are  reported  to 
have  had  a cnftom  of  precipitating  a 
man  from  a high  cliff  into  the  fea,  firft 
fixing  feathers, variotifly  expanded,  round 
his  body,  in  order  to  break  his  fall.  Frier 
Bacon,  who  lived  near  five  hundred  years 
ago,  not  only  affirms, the  art  of  flying 
polfible,  but  affttres  us,  that  he  himfelf 
knew  how  to  make  an  engine  wherein  a 
man  fitting  might  be  able  to  convey  him- 
felf through  the  air,  like  a bird  ; and  fur- 
ther adds,  that  there  was  then  one  who 
had  tried  it  with  fuccefs : but  this  me- 
thod, which  confilfed  of  a couple  of  large, 
thin,  hollow  copper  globes,  exhaiifted  of 
the  air,  and  fultaining  a perfon  who  fat 
thereon.  Dr.  Hook  fhews  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. The  philolbphers  of  K.  Charles 
the  fecond’s  reign,  were  mightily  buffed 
about  this  art.  The  famous  bifhop  Wil- 
kins was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  it, 
that  he  fays,  he  does  not  queft'ion  but, 
in  future  ages,  iL  will  he  as  ufual  to 
hear  a man  call  for  his  v^ings,  when  he 
is  going  a journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call 
for  his  bools. 

Flying-army,  a fmallbody  under  a lieu- 
tenant or  major  general,  lent  to  harrafs 
the  country,  intercept  convoys,  prevent 
the  enemy’s  incurlions,  cover  its  own  gar- 
rifons,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  continual 
alarm. 

Flying-bridge.  See  the  article  Bridge. 

Flying -CAMP.  See  the  article  Ca.mp. 

Flying-fish,  a name  given  by  the  englifh 
writers  tp  ftvera I fpecies  of  filli,  which, 
by  means  of  their  long  fins,  have  a me- 
thod of  keeping  themielves  out  of  water 
a long  time.  See  the  article  Exocoe- 
Tus,  Milvus,  &c. 

Flying  pinion,  is  part  of  a clock,  having 
a fly,  or  fan,  whereby  to  gaiher  air,  and 
fo  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  clock’s  mo- 
tion, when  ihe  weight  defcends  in  the 
• flriking  part.  See  thy  article  Clock. 

FOAL,  or  Colt,  the  young  of  the  horfe 
kind.  The  word  colt  among  the  dealers, 
is  underllood  of  the  male  kind.  t 
Foals  are  uffially  foaled  about  the  begin- 
ning of  fiiminer,  and  it  is  the  cuflom  to 
let  them  run  till  Michaelmas  with  the 
mare,  at  which  time  they  are  to  be -wean- 
ed. Some,  liowcver,  are  of  opinion, 
that  a foal  is  rtndeieri  much  I'ooner  fit  for 
lervice  by  being  allowed  to  ftiCK  the  whole 
winter,  and  weaned  about  Candlemas 


or  Shrovetide.  When  firft  weaned,  the 
mult  be  kept  in  a convenient  houfe,  with 
a low  rack  and  manger  for  hay  and  oats- 
the  hay  muft  be  very  fweet  and  fine,  ef. 
pecially  at  firff,  and. a little  white  bran 
fhould  be  mixed  with  their  oats,  in  order 
to  keep  their  bodies  open,  and  make  them 
eat  and  drink  freely. 

When  foals  are  kept  up  in  the  winter, 
they  are  not  to  be  immured  continually 
in  the  liable;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  fun  fliines  warm,  they 
fhould  always  be  allowed  to  play  about 
. for  an  hour  or  two,  and  when  the  winter 
is  fpein,  they  fhould  be  turned  into  fome 
dry  ground  where  the  gral's  is  fweet  and 
fliort,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafnre.  The 
winter  after  this,  they  may  be  kept  in  ihc 
liable  without  any  further  care  than  that 
which  is  taken  of  other  horfes;  but  after 
the  firft  year,  the  mare  foals  and  horfe 

- foals  are  not  to  be  kept  together. 

There  is  no. difficulty  to  know  the  lhape 
a foal  is  like  to  be  of ; for  the  fame  lhape 
he  carries  at  a month,  he  will  carry  at 
fix  years  old,  if  he  be  not  abuled  in  after 
keeping.  As  for  his  height!),  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  a large  fhin  bone,  long  from 
the  knee  to  the  paftern,  ffiews  a tall  horfe; 
for  which  another  way  is  to  fee  what 
fpace  he  has  between  his  knee  and  his 
withers,  which  being  doubled,  it  -will  be 
his  height  when  he  is  a full  aged 'horfe. 
There  are  alfo  means  of  knowing  their 
goodnefs  ; for  if  they  are  of  ftirring  fpi- 
rits,  free  from  frights,  wantdn  of  dif- 
pofition,  and  very,a£live  in  leaping  and 
running,  and  driving  for  malfery,  they 
prove  generally  good  mettled  horfes.  It 
is  a good  mark  alfo  if  their  hoofs  be 
llrong,  deep,  tough,  fmooth,  upright 
ftanding,  and  hollow.  For  the  manner  of 
breaking  them,  fee  the  article  HoRSE. 

FOCAGE,  the  fame  with  fire-boie.  ^ee 
the  article  Fire-BOTE. 

FOCHEN,  a town  of  China,, capital  of  the 
province  of  Fokien  ; ..eaft"  long.  118°, 
north  lat.  26°  ao'. 

FOCUS,  in  geometry  and  conic  feflions, 
is  applied  to  certain  points  in  the  pira- 
boh,  ellipffs,  and  hyperbola,  where  the 
rays  refleiSled  from  all  parts  of  theft 
curves  concni’  and  meet. 

'Sqci  if  _cai  ellipfis,  are  two  points  in  the 
iongelt  axis,  on  yvhich  as  centers  llie 
figure  is  deferihed.  See  Ellipsis. 

If  from  the  foci  two  right  lines  are 
diawn,  meeting  one  another  in  the  peri- 
phery of  the  cliipfis,  their  ftiin  will  be 

always 
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always  equal  to  the  longefl:  axis  ; and 
therefore  when  an  ellipfis  and  its  two  axes 
are  given,  and  the  foci  are  required,  you 
need  only  take  half  the  longeft  axis  in 
your  compalfes,  and  fetting  one  fpot  in 
the  end  of  the  (hotter,  the  other  foot  will 
cut  the  longer  in  the  focus  required. 

Focus  of  an  hyperbola,  is  that  point  in  the 
axis,  through  which  the  latus  rediuin 
paffe's;  from  whence  if  any  two  right 
lines  are  drawn  meeting  in  .either  of  the 
oppolite  hyperbolas,  their  difference  will 
■ be  equal  to  the  principal  axis.  See  the 
article  Hyperbola, 

Focus  oj  a parabola,  a point  In  the  axis 
within  the  figure,  diftant  from  the  vertex 
one  fourth  part  of  the  latus  reflum.  See 
the  article  PaRaBOL.a. 

Focus,  in  optics,  is  the  point  wherein  rays 
are  collefled,  after  they  have  undergone  ' 
refleftion  or  refraftion.-  See  the  articles 
MiRROUR  and  Lens. 

Principal For-l  of  a lens,  are  the  two  foci 
F, /,  (plate  Cl.  fig.  i.n®  I.)  of  rays 
coming  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
and  E F or  or  Ey  is  called  its  focal  dif- 
' tance,  and  by  authors  its  focal  length. 

It  appears  from  the  laws  of  optics,  as 
well  as  from  experiments,  that  the  focal 
diftance  of  a plano-convex,  or  of  a plano- 
concave glafs,  is  equal  to  u diameter  of, 

, its  convex  or  concave  furfaces  ; that  is, 
of  the  whole  fphere  it  belongs  to ; fe- 
condly,  that  the  focal  diftance  of  a double 
convex  or  a double  concave  glafs  of  equal 
convexities  or  concavities,  is  equal  to  a 
femi-diameter  cf  either' of  its  luifaces: 
and  confequently  that  the  focal  diftance 
cf  a glafs  of  unequal  convexities  or  un- 
equal concavities,  will  have  an  interme- 
diate length  between  a diameter  and  a 
femi  diameter  of  that  fnrface  which  is 
molt  convex  or  molt  concave. 

FirftM/ Foe  us,  a term  u fed  by  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  for  that  point  from  which  refrafled 
rays  begin  to  diverge.  It  is  alfo  called 
the  point  of  difperlion  or  divergency. 

It  is  remaika|jle,  i.  That  in  concave 
glalTes,  when  a ray  falls  from  air  paral- 
' lei  to  the  axis,  the  virtual  focus  by  its 
firft  refraftion,  is  at  the  diftance  of  a 
diameter  and  a half  of  the  concavity.  2. 
In  plano-concave  glaftes,  when  the  rays 
fall  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  virtual  focus 
is  diftant  from  the  glafs  the  diameter  of 
the  concavity.  3.  In  plano-concave 
glaffes,  as  107  to  193,  fo  i.s  the  radius' of 
the  concavity  to  the  diftance  of  the  vir- 
tual focus.  '4^  In  double' concaves  of 
the  fame  fphere,  parallel  rays  have  their 


virtual  focus  at  the  diftance  of  the  radius 
of  the  concavity.'  5.  But  whether  the 
concavities  be  equal  or  unequal,  the  vir- 
tual focus  or  point  of  divergency  of  the^ 
parallel  rays  is  determined  by  this  rule. 
As  the  fum  of  the  radii  of  both  concavi- 
ties is  to  the  radius  of  either  concavity., 

: j fo  is  the  double  radius  of  the  other 
concavity  ; to  the  diftance  of  the  virtual 
focus.  ‘6.  In  concave  glalfes,  if  the 
point  to  which  the  Incident  ray  converges 
be  diftant  from  the  glafs. farther  than  the 
virtual  focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  rule  for 
finding  the  virtual  focus  of  this  ray  is 
this.  As  the  difference  of  the  diftance 
between  this  point  from  the  glafs,  and  the 
diftance  of  the  virtual  focus  from  the 
glafs  ! is  to  the  diftance  of  the  virtual  fo- 
cus ! : fo  is  the  diftance  of  this  point  of 
convergence  from  the  glafs  t to  the  dif- 
tance of  the  virtual  focus  of  this  converg- 
ing ray.  7.  In  concave  glaffes,  if  the 
point  to  which  the  incident  ray  converges 
be  nigher  to  the  glafs  than  the  virtual  fo- 
cus of  parallel  rays,  the  rule  to  (inti 
where  it  croffes  the  axis  is  this.  As  the 
excefs  of  the  virtual  focus  more  than  this 
point  of  convergency  s is  to  the  virtual 
focus  : : fo  is  the  diftance  of  this  point  of 
convergency  from  the  glafs  : to  the  dif- 
tance of  the  point  where  this  ray  croffes 
the  axis. 

7he  Focus  ofincideni  rays  upon  a lens  be^ 
ing  ginoen,  to  find  Focus  of  the  emer- 

gent rays.  Let  (f_(ibid.  n°  2.)  be  the 
focus  of  incident  rays  given,  and  q the 
focus  of  emergent  rays  required  ; draw 
Q^E  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  and  with  the 
center  E and  femidiameterEF,  equal  to 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  lens,  deferibe  an 
arch  F G,  cutting  any  incident  ray 
in  O';  join  EG,  and  drawing  A q paral- 
lel to  it,,  the  point  y,,  where  it  cuts  the  axis 
of  the  pencil,  will  he  the  focus  of  the 
emergent  rays.  Forfuppofing  other  rays, 
befides  G A,  to  flow  from  or  towards  G, 
they  will  emerge  parallel  to  their  axis 
G E produced. 

The  Focus  of  rays  falling  almafi perpen- 
dicularly upon  a given  fpherscal  furfacd 
being  given,  to  find  their  focus  after  re- 

■ fraBions.  Let  O I (ibid.  n°  3.)  be  the 
given  fuiface,  whole  centeris  S 3 and  in 
any  radius  OS  produced,  let  Q__be  the 
given  focus  of  the  incident  rays  as  Q^I, 
it  is  required  to  find  the  focus  q of  the  re- 
frafled  rays.  Call  O S,  0 Q , O y relpec- 
tively  S,  Q^,  y ; and  let  the  given  i-atio 
of  the  fines  of  refraflion  be  m Kon,  anti 
let  m be  bigger  than  n.  Then  joining 

SI, 
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S I,  fince  very  fmall  angles  are  very 
nearly  proportionable  to  their  fines,  we 
have  the  angle  O S I : to  the  angle  SI 
s : Q^;  S,  and  the  angle  S I Qj  to  the 
angle  Slq  m :n.  And  by  compound- 
ing thefe  proportions  we  have  the  angle 
O S I : to  the  angle  S I y : ; Qj  n Qjr" 
■n  S,  and  disjointly  we  have  the  angle 
O S I : to  the  angle  S j I,,  that  is  y : S : : 
wQjot  — wQjh?2S.  Whence,  putting 
t~m — ?!,  we  have  this  theorem,  q zn 


m 0^  s_  a 


m 


This  is  the  value 


of  q in  the  given  cafe,  where  the  lines  O 
OS,  O q lie  all  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
furface  01;  and  thence  the  theorem^  for 
5 may  beeafily  adapted  to  any  other  given 
cafe,  by  confidering  O Q^as  being_  always  , 
affirmative,  and  by  changing  thejlgn  of  S 
when  O S and  O Q^lie  on  contrary  fides 
of  their  origin  O ; and  by  changing  the 
£gn  of  3,  when  the  fign  of  incidence  is 
lefs  than  the' fine  of  refraflion  ; and, 
laftly,  by  placing  O q the  contrary  way 
to  O Q^,  when  the  value  of  q comes  out 
negative  by  the  theorem  fo  changed. 
theorem  for  rsfleiled  rays.  Subttitufe  — m 
in  the  preceding  theorem  for  »,  and  con-  , 
fequendy  %m  for  fl,  and  we  have  jz: 

— SO  ■* 

2- — which  theorem  gives  the  focus 

of.rays  reflected  from  the  fpherical  fur- 
face  O 1.  For  the  calculation  continues 
' ■ the  fame,  whether  the  rays  go  forwards 
or  backwards  in  the  line  I q ; and  to 
change  the  angleof  refraftion  Sly  (ibid, 
n”  3.)  into  an  angle  of  refleflion,  it  and 
iti  fine  71  mull:  be  diminilhed  to  nothing, 
and  then  become  negative  and  equal  to 
—771,  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidefice 
n®  4.) 

Haw/2g  the  Focus  of  raysfallhig  alTnof 
ferpetidicularly  ufOTj  aghje77  IcTts,  to  fsid 
their  focus  after  refraSiotis.  Let  O 1 E 0 
(ibid,  n’  5.)  he  the  given  lens,  whole 
' vertex’s  are  O and  0 j R the  center  of  the 
firft  furface  01;  r the  center  of  the  fe- 
cond  oE;  P the  given  focus  of  incident 
rays  in  the  axi^  0 O r R ; andp  the  focus 
of  the  emergent  rays  required-.  Let  ta- 
be  their  focus  after  the  firlt  refraflion  at 
the  furface  O I,-  and  m Xa  71  the  ratio  of 
the  fines  as  above,  and  call  O 0,  0 r,  O R, 
OP,  0 -p,  refpeflively  0,  r,  R,  P,p.  Then 
for  S,  w,  V,  6 in  the  foregoing  theo- 


rem, write  P,  R,  7/i,  71,  6 ; and  we  have 

or  0,  we  have  0 w of  -nt — 

Again,  for  Q^,  S,  77,  S in  the  forego- 
ing theorem,  write  r,  '71,  7/1,  — 9 ; and 

we  have  i — — ■;  in  which  bv 
' ._9ro-q-OTr  > 

fubftituting  the  value  of  nr,  we  have  p~ 

«2  P R r+7i  0 Pr  o+n  n R rp 
m S Pr-^wtSPR-t-zw  « Rr— 0.3Po— 

This  theorem  for  a minifeus  lens,  hav- 
ing  its  concave  furface  expofed  to'  P,  is 
eafily  adapted  to  a lens  of  any  given  form, 
by  conceiving  one  or  both  its  femi-dia- 
meters  OR,  to  decreafe  or  iiicreafcj 
or  to  become  infinite  and  then  negative 
till  the  minifeus  acquires  the  form  of  the 
■given  lens  ; and  by  changing  the  lign  of 
R or  r,  when  the  femi-diameters  lie  on 
oppofite  fides  of  their  furfaces  0,  0,  to 
the  focus  P ; and,  laltly,  by  placing/)  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  0 to  P,  when  its  value 
in  the  theorem  fo  changed  comes  out  ne- 
gative. Thus  by  writing  00  (which  de- 
notes infinite)  for  R,  this  theorem  is  eafi-  ' 
ly  adapted  to  a plano-convex  lens,  hav- 
ing its  firft  furface  plane ; and  by  writing 
— R for  R,  it  is  adapted  to  a doublecoii- 
vex  lens ; and  by  writing  -c-R  for  R,and 
00  for  r,  it  is  adapted  to  a plano  convex 
lens  whofe  firft  furface  is  convex  ; and  by 
writing  — R for  R,  and  — rffor  and 
0 -f  n for  R,  it  is  adapted  to  a lens  of 
concentric  furfaces,  whofe  fiift  furface  is 
convex  ; and  by  writing  R -f  0 for  r,  it 
is  adapted  to  a lens  of  concentric  furfaces 
whofe  firft  furface  is  concave ; and  by 
writing  00  for  r,  it  is  adapted  to  a plano- 
concave lens,  whofe  fir  ft  furface  is  con- 
cave ; and  by  writing  — r for  r,  it  iS 
adapted  to  a double  concave  ; and  by 
writing  00  for  R,  and  — v for  r,  it  is 
■adapted  to  a plano-concave  whofe  firft 
furface  is  plane  ; and,  laftly,  it  is  adapt-  ? 
ed  to  a fphere  whofe  feini-diameter  is  R 
and  diameter  O d,  by  writing  — RforR; 
and  R for  r,  and  j R for  0 ; and  by  fub- 
ftituting given  numbers  for  the  ratio  of 
refraflion,  the  bigger  for  m,  and  the  let- 
fer  for  tij  it  is  adapted  to  lens’s' of  any  gi- 
ven fubftances. 

Before  the  difeovery  of  the  law  of  refrac- 
tion,  according  to  the  given  ratio  of  the 
fines  of  incidence  and  refrafilion  of  any 
given  magnitudes,  opticians  could  only 
confider  the  refraflions  of  fuch  rays  as 
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fell  almoft  perpendicularly  upon  the  le- 
fraaing  furfaces,  where  the  angles  of  in- 
cidence and  refraaion  being  but  fmall, 
were  known  by  experience  to  be  nearly  ., 
in  a given  ratio  to  each  other,  and  thefe 
vavs  they  found  would  all  belong  to  one 
focus  pretty  nearly.  But  Dr.  Barrow 
obferving  that  the  leveral  fmall  portions 
of  a large  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  a 
given  focus,  would  diverge  after  refrac- 
tion or  reBeaion  from  feveral  different 
foci,  according  as  -they  fell  vvith  diffe- 
rent obliquities  upon  the  feveral  parts  ot 
afpherical  furface,  and  being  of  opinion 
that  the  eye  receiving  a certain  frnall  por- 
tion of  thefe  rays,  would  judge  the  ob- 
ieft  to  appear  in  the  place  from  winch 
they  diverged,  and  confequently  to  ap- 
pear in  different  places  according  as  the 
eye  received  a different  portion,  took  oc- 
cafion  from  thence  to  determine  thefe 
places  geometrically  by  means  of  the  lavv 
of  refraaion,  then  newly  difcovered  j and 
confequently  to  handle  the  fiibjea  of  di- 
optrics and  catoptrics,  in  a more  extenfive 
nwnner  than  any  writer  had  then  done. 
The  foci  of  rays  obliquely  refraaed  and 
refleaed,  havealfo  been  touched  upon  by 
' §ir  Ifaac  Newuon  in  his  optical  leaures, 
hr  order  to  determine  the  diameters  and 
breadths  of  the  rainbows,  and  to  make 
way  for  his  admirable  theorems  concern- 
ing the  reparations  of  hetefogeneal  rays. 
The  reader,  therefore,  dtfirous  of  being 
fully  inftruaed  in  the  .determinations  of 
the  foci  oFrays  falling  with  any  degrees  of 
pbliquity  upon  any  number  of  refleaing 
and  refraaing  furfaces  of  any  fort,  may 
ponfnlt  the  above-mentioned  writers,  as 
alfoDr.  Smith’s  optics,  book  2.  chap-  9. 
and  the  remarks  on  that  chapter,  where 
the  chief  difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  and  Dr. 
Barrow  are  not  only  comprehended,  but 
made  much  more  general,  by  fhewing 
that  the  relation  of  the  focus’s  of  incident 
and  emergent  rays,  to  the  focus’s  of  pa- 
.rallelrays  coming  contrary  ways  is  al- 
ways the  fame,  after  ?ny  number  of  ob- 
lique reflations  or  refletipns,  as  when 
a pencil  of  rays  is  but  once  refrafted  or 
reflefled  at  the  vertex  of  a fingle  furface. 
fODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horl'es,  or 
other  cattle.  In  fome  places,  hay  and 
ftraw,  mingled  together,  is  peculiarly  de- 
nominated fodder. 

Fodder,  in  the  civil  law,  Is  ufed  for  a 
prerogative  that  the  prince  has,  to  be  pro- 
vided of  corn  and  other  meats  for  his 
horfes,  by  the  fubje61jS,  in  his  warlike  ex- 
peditions. 


Fodder,  in  mining,  a meafure  contain- 
ing twenty-two  hundred  and  an  halF 
■ weight,  though  in  London  but  twenty- 
hundred  weight. 

FODINA,  in  anatomy,  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear.  See  the  article  Ear. 

FOECES  and  Foecula.  See  the  articles 
F.ffiCES  and  FAcUjla. 

FOECIALES,  or  Feciales,  in  roman 
antiquity.  See  the  article  Feciales. 

FOECUNDITY,  or  Fecundity,  the 
fame  with  fertility.  See  Fertility. 

FOENICULUM,/«?i«f/,  in  botany,  a fpe- 
cies  of  anethum  or  dill.  See  the  articles 
Dill  and  Fennel. 

FOENUGREEK,  fccnum^raciim,  in  bo- 
tany, is  called  by  Linnaeus  trigonella. 
Seethe  article  Trigonella. 

The  figure  of  foenugreek-feed  is  Cngu-. 
lar,  being  irregularly  rhomboidal,  con- 
fiderably  thick,  with  a line  or  depreffion 
running  obliquely  from  one  of  theoppo- 
fite  angles  to  the  other.  It  is  of  a pale- 
yellowifli  colour,  and  of  an  extremely 
tough  and  firm  texture.  It  is  of  a ftrong 
and  agreeable  Irnell,  and  of  a faint  nau- 
feous  tafte.  ’We  have  it  from  Germany. 
Fmnugreek  is  ufed  externally  on  many 
occafions  by  way  of  cataplafm  or  fomen- 
tation ; being  emollient  and  difcutientin 
a great  degree,  and  found  to  give  great 
relief  in  pains,  bruifes,  (Sc.  It  is  (bme- 
tiines  all'o  an  ingredient  in  emollient 
clyfters,  where  anodynes  and  carmina- 
t^ives  are  required,  without  too  much 
pungency.  It  is  all'o  an. ingredient  in  the 
ointment  of  inarfli-mallows,  and  fome 
other  fhop-compolitions ; but  is  never 
given  internally. 

FOETOR,  in  medicine,  (linking  or  foetid 
effluvia,  arifing  from  the  body,  or  any 
part  thereof. 

Foetor  narium,  a foetid  flench  of  the 
noftrils,  arifing  from  a deep  ulcer  within 
the  nofe,  the  caufe  of  which,  according 
to  Galen,  is  a (harp  humour  falling  from 
the  brain  upon  the  mamillary  procelTes. 
See  the  articlellLCER, 

This  is  one  of  the  caufes  for  which  mar- 
riage might,  in  forrrier  times,  be  an- 
■ nulled. 

Foetor  oris,  a term  ufed  by  medical 
writers  to  exprefs  that  bad  fmell  in  the 
mouth,  ul'ually,  though  often  improperly, 
called  a {linking  breath-. 

This  is  a malady  arifing  in  different  cafes 
from  very  different  caufes,  as  from  the 
fcurvy,  and  particularly  from  that  fpecies- 
of  it  which  affefls  the  mouth,  and  is 
therefore  called  floinocacej  from  the 
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french  pox  ; from  an  ulceration,  whether 
fimple  or  filtulous,  in  the  lungs,  which  is 
the  cafe  in  confumptions  j from  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  ; from  a caries  or  rottennefs 
of  the  teeth,  or  from  any  other  impurity 
of  them  ; from  crudities  in  the  ftomach, 
arifing'  from  a bad  digellion  ; and  parti- 
cularly from  a weaknefs  about  the  left 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  from  which  part 
the  fetid  vapour  will  often  arii'e  in 
very  great  abundance. 

According  to  the  different  caufes  of  this 
dilbrder,  it  requires  a very  different  me- 
thod  of  cure  ; in  cafes  where  it  depends 
on  theTcurvy,  pox,  or  other  difeafes,  then 
ihofe  difeafes  are  to  be  attacked  by  the 
proper  medicines.  See  Scurvy,  Pox, 

Whe»  it  arifes  from  a carious  tooth, 
there  is  no  other  cure,  fop  it  but  drawing 
the  tooth.  When  the  impurities  of  the 
teeth  occafion  it,  the  cleaning  them  proves 
a cure. 

FOETUS,  in  phyfiology,  denotes  the  child 
while  it  is  contained  in  the  mother’s 
womb,  but  particularly  after  it  is  formed, 
till  which  time  it  is  more  properly  called 
embryo.  See  the  article  GENERATION, 

Fofmalion  of  a Foetvs.  The  formation 
of  the  bones  in  a fetus,  is  very  gradual 
and  regularly  pei formed.  In  the  firft 
two  months,  there  is  nothing  of  a bony 
nature  in  the  whole.  After  this,  the 
haidnefs  of  the  parts,  where  the  principal 
bones  are  to  be  fituated,  becomes,  by  de- 
grees, perceptible..  Dr.  Keikring  de- 
fc'ribes  the  progrefs  of  the  oflffication  from 
fkeletons,  which  he  had  prepared  from 
I'oetufes  of  two  months,  and  thence  up  to 
nine.  In  the  firft  two  months;  or  to  the 
end  of  that  time,  there  appears  not  any 
thing  bony.  After  this,  in  the  thiid  and 
fourth  months,  the  feveral  parts,  one  af- 
ter another,  acquire  their  bony  nature. 
In  the  firft  llages,  every  thing  is  mem- 
branous, where  the  hopes  are  to  be: 
ihtfe,  by  degrees,  tranfinigrate  into  car- 
tilages, and  from  thefe,  by  the  fame  fort 
of  change  continued,  the  bones  them- 
felves  are  by  degrees  formed.  All  this 
is  done  by  nature,  by  fuch  flow,  though 
fuch  certain  progreffions,  that  the  nicelt 
eye  can  never  fee  it  doing,  though  it  eafily 
lees  it  when  done. 

FostufeE  increafe  proportionably  lefs,  the 
longer  they  continue  in  the  womb.  Mau- 
riceau  pretends,  that  the  increafe  of  a 
foetus  is  fixty-four  times  its  own  weight 
in  triple  the  time.  Thus,  he  fays,  that, 
St  qhp  birth,  a child  weigh®  twelve 


pounds,  of  fixteen  ounces  each,-  at  the 
■ three  months,  it  weighs  thiee  ounces  ■ 
at  one  month,  | of  a drachm;  and  at 
ten  days,  lefs  than  half  a grain. 

Juatomj/ of  a FeE-rvs.  In  the  exainina- 
tion  of  the  fetus  intire,  we  firft  obferve 
the  membranes  furrounding  it  in  the  ute. 
rus,  as  in  an  egg;  the  exterior  of  thefe  is 
the  chorion  ; the  interior,  or  fecnnd  mem- 
brane, is  the  amnios ; and  a third,  tho’ 
its  exiftence  is  difputed  in  human  Tub- 
je£ls,  is  the  allantois.  See  the  articles 
Chorion,  Amnios,  and  Allantois. 
After  the  membranes  including  the  fee- 
tus,  we  are  next  to  examine  the  placenta, 
the  number  of  vvhich,  in  human  lubjefts, 
anfvyers  to  that  of  the  fetufes.  See  the 
article  Placenta. 

After  the  placenta,  we  are  to  obferve  the 
umbilical  veflels  of  the  fetus,  .which,  af. 
ter  the  birth,  degenerate  into  ligaments. 
See  Umbilical  and  Artery. 
Another  part  belonging  to  the  umbilical 
veflels  obl'ervable  in  the  human  fetus,  is 
the  funiculus  umhilicalis,  ornavel-ftring, 
See  the  article  Navel. 

The  more  eirenti.al  differences  between 
the  human  fcelus  and  an  adult,  confider- 
ing  the  fetus  not  only  as  yet  enclol'ed 
within  the  womb,  but  as  newly  come 
from  it,  are  as  follows. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  umbilical  vein  and 
arteries  of  the  navel,  and  the  canalisve- 
nofus  in  the  liver,  are  in  the  fetus  open 
and  pervious ; in  adults,  they  are  con- 
trafled  and  folid.  The  liver  is  very 
large,  the  ftonvach  is  filled  with  a gluti- 
nous fluid,  and  the  larger  inteftines,  and 
often  tile  ilium  al.'b,  with  the  faeces  called 
meconium.  The  renes  fuccenturiati,  are 
larger  in  the  fetus  than  inadalt,s.  The 
kidneys  themlelves  are  not  I'mooth  and 
even  on  the  furface,  as  in  adults,  but  un- 
equal, and  in  fome  meafure  relemble 
thofe  of  a calf.  The  urinary  bladder  is 
of  a longer  fliape,  and  extends  almoft  to 
the  navel.  The  hymen  in  a female  fee- 
tus,  is  very  plain  and  obvious.  In  the 
thorax,  befides  a peculiar  fluid,  found  as 
well  in  this  cavity  as  in  the  abdomen, 
the  gland  thymus  is  larger  than  it  is  in 
adults.  The  lungs,  as  they  have  never 
yet  been  inflated  by  breathing,  arecollap- 
fed,  and  of  a blackifli  colour ; and  if 
thrown  into  water  they  fink  in  it,  con- 
trary to  what  is  the  cafe  in  thofe  in  adults. 
In  the  heart,  the  foramen  ovale  between 
the  left  and  right  auricle,  and  the  canalis 
arteriofus,  between  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery apd  the  aorta,  are  open,  to  ferve  far 
' 6 . ' % 
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a peculiar  circulation  in  the  foetus,  which 
has  not  yet  breathed  ; and  there  is  in  the 
inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  near  the 
heart,  a remarkable  valve,  called  by  Che- 
felden  in  his  anatomy,  valvula  nobilis. 
See  the  article  Valve. 

In  the  head,  befides  its  great  lize  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  we  are  to  obferve, 
that  the  olTa  cranii  are  in  feveral  places 
diftant  from  one  another,  efpecially  at  the 
fontanella;  and  that  the  futures  are 
wanting.  The  brain  alfo  is  fofter  than 
in  adults.  The  teeth  are  alfo  imperfeft, 
and  not  rooted  in  the  gums ; they  lie  hid 
or  buried  under  the  gums,  to  appear  at 
a mote  advanced  period.  The  meatus 
auditorius  is  not  yet  perfeft.  in  them  ; 
and  in  the  foetus,  whilft  it  is  in  the  womb, 
is  entirely  clofed  up  by  a peculiar  mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  with  the  epi- 
dermis, and  which  naturally  difappears 
after  delivery.  The  bones  of  the  whole 
body,  excepting  only  a very  few,  are  ei- 
ther foft  or  yet  abfolutely  imperfeil ; 
fome  of  them  are  merely  cartilaginous, 
and  the  articulations  are  not  at  that  time 
perfefted. 

SiMtion  of  the  Foetus  in  the  nvomb. 
This,  in  the  firft  months,  and  even  in  the 
middle  ones,  is  perfedtly  uncertain ; but 
in  the  latter  months,  it  is  more  regular; 
in  thefe  it  is  ufually  in  a polture  like  that- 
of  fitting,  and  its  head  and  neck  are  bent 
downwards  ; its  knees  are  railed  up  to- 
wards its  cheeks  ; and  its  heels  drawn 
up  to  its  buttocks.  Its  hands  are  ufually 
hanging  down,  and  embrace  the  feet. 
little  time  before  the  delivery,  it  ufually 
changes  its  pofition,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  its  head  falls  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  womb,  and  its  buttocks  and  feet  are 
turned  upwards.  Frequently,  however, 
it  varies  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
pregnancy  from  the  common  rule,  and 

■ at  the  very  inftant  of  the  delivery,  its 
head  does  not  prefent  itfelf,  but  is  turned 
to  one  fide,  or  to  fome  other  part  of  the 
womb. 

For  the  exclufion  of  the  fetus  from  the 
uterus,  fee  the  article  Delivery. 

Nutrition  of  the  Foetus.  How  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  foetus  is  performed,  is  difputed 
among  the  leaimed.  Heifter  is  of.  opi- 
nion, that  the  nutrition  of  the  fetus, 
during  the  firft  months,  while  the  organs 
ofconcoftion  are  not  yet  formed,  is  pro- 
bably effefted  by  means  of  the  navel- 
ftring  alone.  But  in  the  more  advanced 
ftate  of  the  fetus,  in  the  latter  months, 
that  great  anatomift  fuppofes,  that  it  is 
VoL.  II. 


alfo  nourillied  by  the  mouth,  by.  means 
of  a foft  and  fomewhat  glutinous  fluid 
that  furrounds  it,  and  which  is  probably 
fecreted  'from  the  amnios.  In  fupportof 
this  opinion  he  obferves,  i.  That  a fluid 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  amnios,  is  found  in 
the  mouth,  the  mfophagus,  and  the  fto- 
machj  not  only  of  the  human  fetus,  but 
in  that  of  quadrupeds.  .'  *.  That  this 
fluid  is  alfo  fotind  in  the  fmall  guts  of  the 
fetus,  but  altered  and  digefted.  3.  That 
there  are  alfo  found  in  the  larger  intef- 
tines  real  feces,  called  meconium  i fome- 
times  the  whcfle  ilium  is  full  of  thefe. 
4.  That  in  the  firft  months,  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  this  fluid  furrounding 
the  felus.:  but  in  the  latter  months,' there 
is  but  very  little  of  it,  and  the  confump- 
tion  of  it  is  not  eafily  accouqted  for  any 
other  way,  than  by  its  being  fwallowed 
by  the  fetus,  j.  That  the  liquid  itfelf 
is  fo  extremely  proper  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  fetus,  that  a more  fit  6ne  could  not 
have  been  formed. or  delired,  6.  That 
it  feems  to  be  continually  prefled  into  the 
mouth,  cefopha'gus,  and  ftomach  of  the 
fetus,  by  the  perpetual  renitency  of  the 
uterus  itielf,  and  by  the  prelTure  of  the 
mulcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  am- 
bient air. 

Mr.  Gibfon,  in  the  Medical  Eflays  of 
Edinburgh,  has  lately  adopted  this  opi-  . 
nion  as  the  moft  probable.  Hippocrates, 
among  the  ahtients,  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  fetus  was  nourilhed  both  by  the 
mouth  and  by  the  umbilical  veftels.  He 
maintains,  that  the  child,  in  the  womb, 
vyith  its  lips  comprefted  together,  attrafls 
noUrlftiment;  for  which  he  affigns  this 
reafon,  that,  unlefs  the  child  had  fucked 
in  utero,  it  neither  could  depofit  excre- 
ment, nor  know  how  to  fuck  fo  foon  as 
it  was  born. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Monro,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  of  opinion,  that  the  fetus  in 
viviparous  animal.s,  is,  nourilhed  by  the 
navel  alone.  He  has  given  a curious 
difiertation  on  this  fubjeiSf  in  the  Medical 
Eflays,  where  he  oblerves,  i.  That  the 
fetus  is  capable  of  receiving  its  whole 
nourifhraent  by  the  umbilical  vein  alone, 
whereas  no  foetus  can  fubfift  without  the 
umbilical  vrfl'els.  That  the  liquor  of 
the  amnios  is  ill  calculated  in  its  natural 
ftate  for  the  food  of  a fetus,  and  becomes 
altogether  unfit  food  in  morbid  cales.  3, 
That  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  a 
creature  fliould  furniflr  its  fubfiftence  out 
of  its  own  body,  which  muftbe  the  cafe, 
if  the  fetus  feeds  on  the  liquor  of  the 
S C amnios, 
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fhinios.  4.  That  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  any  relemblance  of  the  liquor  of  the 
Itomacli  and  amnios,  nor  from  any  other 
appearances,  that  the  liquor  of  the  am- 
nios is  ever  fent  down  into  the  ftomach. 
£.  That  no  direfl:  proof  can  be  had  of 
the  liquor  of  the  amnios  being  preffed  or 
fwallowed  down,  hut,  on  the  contrary, 
all  circumftances  make  it  probable,  that 
it  does  not  go  down.  6.  That  all  the 
phaenomena  of  a foetus  can  molt  reafon- 
ably  be  accounted  for,  without  fuppofing 
the  liquor  of  the  amnios  to  be  any  part 
of  its  food  ! hence  he  thinks  it  reafonable 
to  exclude  the  mouth  from  the  office  of 
conveying  the  aliment  of  the  foetufes  of 
viviparous  animals,  and  t6  believe  that 
all  their  nourifltment  is  conveyed  by  the 
velTels.  See  Medical  Efl'ays,  vol,  II. 
page  102,  /eg. 

Dr.  Monro  has,  in  thefe  elTays,  given 
_feveral  other  curious  obfervations  relat- 
ing to  thequeftion  about  the  nutrition  of 
foetufes  of  viviparous  animals:  he  has  alfo 
confidered  the  nourifliment  of  plants  in  a 
foetus-ftate,  and  (hewn  the  analogy  there- 
is  between  thefe  and  the  animal  foetufes. 
To  fix  the  analogy  between  animals  and 
plants,  he  obferves  that  the  former  may 
be  faid  to  remain  in  the  ftate  of  a foetus, 
fo  long  as  the  young  creature  is  folely 
mourifhed  by  liquors  furnilhed  by  the 
uterus  of  the  parent ; and  plants  are  to 
be  confidered  as  fcetufes  only,  while  the 
feed  is  ripening,  and  before  the  earth, 
water,  moiftuie  of  the  air,  &c.  have 
communicated  immediately  any  matter 
for  its  increafe.  Medical  Ellays,  vol. 
II.  page  201.  /eg.  ' 

To  the  queftion.  Whence  foetufes  have 
their  red  blood  ? Dr.  Monro  anfvvers, 
that  fcetufes  in  viviparous  animals,  have 
their- red  blood  from  the  fame  fource  that 
chickens  in  the  egg  have  theirs,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  the  aflion  of  their 
heart,  and  oftheveffels  in  their  bpdy  and 
fecundineS. 

While  fcetufes  continue  in  the  womh, 
their  mufcles  cornmonly  act  by  their  na- 
tural contrsflion,  or  the  fcetus  is  faid  to 
be  in  a ftate  of  deeping:  but  fomctimes, 
■when  its  eafe  or  prefervation  requires  a 
-change  of  fituation,  it  feems  to  perform 
fome  voluntary  motions  vdiich  are  called 
Itirrings.  The  human  fcr? tus  is  generally, 
fuppofed  to  be  animated  about  the  end  of 
the  fixth,or  beginning  of  the  feventh  week 
.after  conception  ; though  it  is  feldom  felt 
tp  ftir,  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
tiuieofgeftation. 
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Refpiration  feems  to  be  the  great  a£l  by 
which  the  change  is  made  in  animals, 
from  the  ftate  of  fcetus,  to  that  of  mo- 
tion,  fenfation,  and  the  other  qualities 
of  animal  life  in  their  larger  degree. 
Mr.  Duverney  ob.ferved  this  in  the  fetus 
of  a common  fnake : he  broke  the  egg  of 
one  of  thefe  animals,  at  a time  when  it 
was  juft  ready  for  hatching,  and  the 
young  (hake  fell  out^  rolled  in  a fpiral, 
at  firlt  quite  ftiff  and  motionlefs  5 but  it 
had  no  (boner  breathed  three  or  four 
times,  than  it  began  to'  perform  all  the 
motions  of  animal  life,  in  the  mod 
nimble  and  aSlive  manner.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Respiration, 

Hippocrates  and  foi-ne  learned  modern 
phyficians  fuppofe,  that  a foetus  refpires 
in  the  woi-nb  ; but  it  feems  very  difficult 
to  conceive  how  air  (hould  ti-averfe  the 
body  of  the  mother,  and  the  teguments 
of  the  child ; and  fince  nature  hath  in 
new-born  infants  contrived  peculiar  tem- 
porary veffels,  that  the  blood  may  circu- 
late through  other  paflages  than  it  does 
in  the  fame  individuals,  when  they  come 
to  have  the  free  ufe  of  their  lungs,  it  is 
improbable  tliat  the  foetus  in  the  womb 
(hould  properly  refpire. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  human  fetus  be- 
ing.dead  in  the  womb,  the  reafons  which 
,.  may  occafion  it,  the  accidents  which  at- 
tend it,  and  the  methods  of  preventing  it, 
and  remedying  the  confequences  thereof, 
as  alfo  the  various  ways  of  expelling  it, 
may  be  feen  under  the  articles  Abor- 
tion, Conception,  Delivery,  Sfr, 
.^Eor  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  per- 
formed in  the  foetus,  fee  CiRCtrLATiON. 
FOG,  or  Mist,  a meteor  confitting  of 
grofs  vapours,  floating  near  the  furfaceof 
the  earth. 

Milts,  according  to  lord  Bacon,  areim- 
perfefl  condenfations  of  the  air,  confilting 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  air,  and  a 
fmall  one  ofthe  aqueous  vapour;  and  thefe 
happen  in  the  winter,  about  the  change  of 
the  weather,  from  froft  to  thaw,  or  from 
thaw  to  froft  : but  in  the  fummer  and  the 
fpring,  from  the  expanfion  of  the  dew. 
If  the  vapours,  which  are  railed  plen- 
tifully from  the  earth  and  waters,  either 
by  the  folar  or  fubterraneous  heat,  do,  at 
their  firft  entrance  into  the  atmofphere, 
meet  with  cold  enough  to  condenfe  them 
to  a confiderable  degree,  their  fpecific 
gravity  is,  by  that  means,  encreafed; 
and  fo  they  will  be  flopped  from  afcend- 
ing,  and  returrr  back,  either  in  form  of 
dew,  or  drizzling  rain ; or  remain  fuf- 
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pended  fome  time  in  the  form  of  a fog. 
Vapours  maybe  feen  on  the  high  grounds 
as  well  as  the  low,  but  more  efpecially 
about  marfliy  places:  they  are  eafily  dif- 
fipated  by  the  wind,  as  alfo  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  : they  continue  longed  in  the 
lowed  grounds,  becaufe  thefe  places  con- 
tain mod  moidure,  and  are  lead  expofed 
to  the  aflion  of  the  wind. 

Hence  we  may  eafdy  conceive,  that  fogs 
are  only  lowclouds,or  clouds  in  the  lowed 
region' of  the  air  ; as  clouds  are  no  other 
than  fogs,  railed  on  high.  See  CLOUD. 
■When  fogs  dink,  then  the  vapours  are 
mixt  with  fulphureous  exhalations,  which 
finell  fo.  Objedis  viewed  through  fogs, 
appear  larger  and  more  remote  than 
through  the  common  air.  Mr.  Boyle 
obferves,  that  upon  the  coad  of  Coro- 
mandel, and  the  mod  maritime  parts  of 
theEad  Indies,  there  are,  notwithdand- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  climate,  annual  fogs 
fo  thick,  as  to  occalion  thofe  of  other 
nations  who  refide  there,  and  even  the 
more  tender  part  of  the  natives,  to  keep 
their  houfes  clofe  dint  up. 

FOGAGE,  in  the  fored  law,  is  rank  grafs 
not  eaten  up  in  dimmer. 

FOGARES,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  thirty 
miles  north-ead  of  Hermandat. 

FOGO,  one  of  the  Cape-Verd  iHands,  fubr 
jeJf  to  Portugal. 

FOIL,  among  glafs-gn'nders,  a Iheet  of 
tin,  with  quickfilver  or  the  like,  laid  on 
the  backfide  of  a looking-glafs,  to  make 
itrefleft.  Seethe  articles  Foliating 
and  Glass, 

Foil,  among  jewellers,  a thin  leaf  of  me- 
tal placed  under  a precious  done,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  look  tranfparent,  and  give 
it  an  agreeable  different  colour,  either 
deep  or  pale  : thus,  if  you  want  a done 
to  he  of  a pale  colour,  put  a foil  of  that 
colour  under  it ; or  if  you  would  have  it 
deep,  lay  a dark  one  under  it. 

Thefe  foils  are  made  either  of  copper, 
gold,  or  gold  and  diver  together';  the 
copper  foils  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  nuremberg  or  german  foils ; they 
are  prepared  as  follows  : procure  the 
thinned  copper-plates  you  can  get ; beat 
thefe  plates  gently  upon  a welT-poliflied 
anvil,  with  a poliflied hammer,  as  thin  as 
polTible  ; and  placing  them  between  two 
iron-plates  as  thin  as  writing-  paper,  heat 
them  in  the  fire ; then  boil  the  foils,  in  a 
pipkin,  with  equal  quantities  of  tartar 
and  fait,  condantly  dirring  them  till  by 
boiling  they  become  white  ; after  which, 
taking  them  out,  and  drying  them,  give 


them  another  hammering,  till  they  are 
made  fit  for  your  piiipole  : however,  care 
mud- be  taken  not  to  give  the  foils  too 
much  heat,  for  fear  of  melting,  nor  mult 
they  hr  too  long  boiled,  for  fear  of  at- 
trafling  too  much  fait. 

The  manner  of  polifhing  thefe  foils  is  as 
follows  : take  a plate  of  the  bed  copper, 
one  foot  long  and  about  five  or  fix  inches 
wide,  polilhed  to  the  greated  perfediion  ; 
bend  this  to  a long,  convejc,  fallen  it  up- 
on a half  roll,  and  fix  it  to  a bench  or 
table  5 then  take  fome  chalk,  walhed  as 
clean  as  poffible,  and  fibred  i<through  a 
fine  linen-cloth,  till  it  be  as  fine  as  you 
can  make  it ; and  having  laid  fome  there- 
of on  the  roll,  and  wetted  the  copper  all 
over,  lay  your  foils  upon  it,  and  with  a 
polilbing  done  and  the  chalk,  polifli 
your  foils  till  they  are  as  bright  as  a look- 
ing-glafs;  after  which  they  mud  bedded, 
and  laid  up  fecure  from  dud. 

Foiling,  among  huntfmen,  the  footing 
and  treading  of  a deer,  that  is  on  the  grafs 
and  fcarce  vifible. 

FOLCLAND  and  Folcmote.  See  the 
articles  Folkland  and  Folkmote. 

FOLD- NET,  among  fportfmen,  a fort  of  net 
with  which  fmall  birds  are  taken  in  the 
night,  of  which  there  are  two  forts  ; the 
lead  maybe  managed  by  one  man  only, 
but  the  greated  mult  be  carried  by  two, 
and  tiled  thus : letlhe  net  be  fixed  on  both 
fides,  to  two  drong,  draight,  and  light 
poles  about  twelve  feet  long,  each  man 
holding  _one  of  them  ; let  there  be  one 
behind  them,  at  the  didance  of  two  yards, 
to  carry  lights  : the  nets  mud  be  carried 
between  the -wind  and  the  birds,  which 
all  naturally  rood  on  their  perches  with 
their  breads  againd  the  wind  by  reafon 
of  this,  he  that  beats  the  bulhes  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  hedge,  will  drive  them 
out  that  way  towards  the  light. 

FOLDAGE,  the  liberty  of  penning  fheep 
by  night.  See  the  article  FaldaGE. 

FOLDING  of  fheep.  In  fome  places  they 
fet  their  fold  with  feveral  partitions,  and 
put  the  wedders,  ewes,  and  lambs  fepa- 
rate  by  themfelves.  It  is  not  good  to 
fold  them  in  rainy  vveather : and,  as  it 
is  the  opinion  of  fome  hudrandmen  that 
urine  of  Iheep  heats,  helps  and  comforts 
the  land  as  much  or  rather  more  than 
their  dung  does,  they  caufe  all  the  flteep 
in  the  fold  to  be  railed  before  they  let 
them  go  out,  and  go  about  the  fides  of 
the  fold  with  a dog  ; for  commonly  when 
fheep  fee  a dog  come  nigh  them,  they 
will  dung  and  dale.  . 

8 C a FOLIA, 
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FOLIA,  among  botanifts,  particularly  lig- 
nify  the  leaves  of  plants  5 tliofe  ot  flow- 
ers being  exprefled  by  the  word  petal. 
See  the  article  Petal. 

FOLIACEUM  extansuM,  in  anatomy, 
a term  applied  to  the  extreme  part  of  the 
fallopian  tube,  next  the  ovary,  which  is 
expanded  like  the  mouth  of  a trumpet, 
and  furrounded  with  a fort  of  fringe. 
See  the  article  FalloPi AN  tube. 

Foliage,  a duffer  or  affemblage  of 
flowers,  leaves,  branches,  &c. 

Foliage  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  re- 
prefentations  of  fuch  flowers,  leaves, 
branches,  rinds,  ©“c.  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  as  are  ufed  for  enrichments  on 
capitals,  friezes,  pediments,  ©“c. 

Foliate,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a 
name  given  by  Mr.  de  Moivre  to  a curve 
of  the  fecond  order,  exprefled  by  ■the 
equation  being  afpecies  of 

defedive  hyperbolas  with  one  alymptote, 
and  confiding  of  two  infinite  legs  croffing 
one  another,  and  forming  a fort  of  leaf. 

FOLIATING  oflooMng-glaJfes,  the  fpread- 
jng  the  plates  over,  after  they  are  polifh- 
ed,  with  quickfilver,  6fc.  in  order-to  re- 
fl.'d  the  image.  It  is  performed  thus  : a 
thin  blotting  paper  is  fpread  on  the  table, 
and  fprinkled  with  fine  chalk;  and  then 
a fine  lamina  or  leaf  of  tin,  called  foil, 
is  laid  over  the  paper  ; upon  this  mercu- 
ry is  poured,  which  is  to  be  diftributed 
equally  over  the  leaf  with  a hare’s  foot, 
or  cotton  : over  this  is  laid  a clean  paper, 
and  over  that  the  glafs-plate,  which  is 
prelTed  down  with  the  right-hand,  and 
the  paper  drawn  gently  out  with  the  left : 
this  being  done,  the  plate  is  covered  with 
a thicker  paper,  and  ioaden  with  a greater 
weight,  that  the  fupt-i  fluous  mercury  may 
be  driven  out,  and  the  tin  adhere  more 
clofely  to  the  glafs.  ■ When  it  is  dried, 
the  weight  is  removed,  and  the  looking- 
glafs  is  complete. 

Some  add  an  ounce  of  niarcafite,  melt- 
ed by  the  fire-;  and,  left  the  mercury 
fhould  evaporate  in  fmoke,  pour  it  into 
cold  water ; and  when  cooled,  fqueeze 
through  a cloth,  or  through  leather. 

' Some  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tin 
and  lead  to  the  marcafite,  that  the  glafs 
. may  dry  the  fooner. 

Foliating  of  globelooking-glaffes,  is  done 
as  follovOs  < take  five  ounces  of  quick- 
filver,  and  one  ounce  of  biimuth  ; of  lead 
and  tin,  half  an  ounce  each  : fiitt  put  the 
lead  and  tin  into  fulion,  then  put  in  the 
biimuth,  and  when  you  perceive  that  in 
fufion  too,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  almoll 


cold,  and  pour  the  quickfilver  info  if. 
after  this,  take  the  glafs-globe,  which 

• muft  be  very  clean,  and  the  infide  free 
from  durt;  make  a paper-funnel,  which 
put  into  the  hole  ol  the  globe,  as  near  to 
the  glafs  as  you  can,  fo  that  the  amal- 
gam, when  you  pour  it  in, may  notfplalh', 
and  caufe  the  glafs  to  be  full  of  fpots; 
pour  it  in  gently,  and  move  it  about,  fo 
that  the  amalgam  may  touch  every  where. 
If  you  find  the  amalgam  begin  to  be 
curdly  and  fixed,  then  hold  it  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  it  will  eafily  flow  again. 

■ And  if  you  find  the  amalgam  too  thin, 
add  a little  more  lead,  tin,  and  bif- 
muth  to  it.  The  finer  and  clearer  your 
globe  is,  the  better  will  the  looking- 
glafs  be. 

Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  this  operation 
has  confiderable  advantages,  as  being 
performable  in  the  cold,  and  that  it  is 
mot  attended  with  the  danger  of  poifon- 
otis  fumes  from  arfenic,  or  other  unwhol- 
fome  matters,  ul’ually  employed  for  this 
purpofe  ! befides,  how  far  it  is  applicable 
to  the  more  commodious  foliating  of  the 
common  looking-glafTes,  and  other  fpe- 
culunis,  he  thinks,  may  del'erve  to  be 
conlidercd. 

FOLIATION,  a terra  ufed  by  feme  bota- 
nitts  to  denote  the  corolla,  or  flower- 
leaves.  See  Flower  and  Corolla. 

FOLIO,  in  merchants  books,  denotes  a 
page,  or  rather  botli  the  right  and  left 
hand  pages,  thefe  being  exprefled  by  the 
fame  figure,  and  correlponding  to  each 
other.  See  Book. 

Folio,  among  printers  and  bookfellers, 
the  largeft  form  of  books,  when  each 
flieet  is  fo  printed,  that  it  may  be  bound 
up  in  two  leaves  only. 

This  form  is  only  ufed  in  large  works ; 
but  the  quarto  or  oiSavo  forms  are  much 
more  handy. 

FOLIUM,  leaf,  among  botanifts.  See 
the  ai  tide  Leaf. 

FOLIU.M  INDICUM,  INDIAN  LEAF,  in  the 
materia  medica,  is  an  oblong,  fmooth, 
and  pointed  leaf,  of  a grateful  fmell. 
Thev  agree  in  virfueswith  fpikenard,  and 
are  to  be  chofen  frefli  pnd  greenifh.  They 
are  the  produce  of  a fort  of  cinnamon, 

■ See  the  article  Cinnamon. 

Folium  branchiarum,  among  iclithyo- 

logifts,  the  leaf  of  the  gills.  See  Gills. 

FOLKLAND,  in  antient  law-writers,  the 
fame  with  copyhold.  See  Copyhold. 

FOLKMOTE,  orFoLCMpTE,  according 
to  Kennet,  was  the  comnion-council  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  3 city,  town,  or 
borough! 
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borough  : though  Spelman  will  have  the 
folkmote  to  have  been  a fort  of  annual 
parliaraerit  or  convention  of  the  bilhops, 
thanes,  aldermen,  and  freemen  on  every 
May-day.  Dr.  Brady,  on  the  contrary, 
tells  us,  that  it  was  an  inferior,  court, 
held  before  the  king’s  reeve.or  his  fteward, 
every  month;  to  do  folk  right. 
FOLKSTONE,  a market  town  of  Kent, 

fix  miles  weft  of  Dover. 
follicle, among  botanifls, 
denotes  a kind  of  feed-velTel,  like  the 
• conceptaculum.  See  CoNCEPTACtiLUM. 
FOLLICULUS  FELLis,  the  gall-blad- 
der. See  thearticle  Gall-bladder. 
FOMAH.'LNT,  in  aftronomy,  a ftar  of  the 
firft  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  aqua- 
rius.  See  the  article  A'qtjARlus. 
fomentation,  in  medicine,  the  batf>- 
ing  any  part  of  the  body  with  a conve- 
nient liquor  ; which  is  ufually  a de- 
coClion  of  herbs,  water,  wine,  or  milk; 
and  the  applying  of  bags  ftuffed  with 
herbs  and  other  ingredients,  which  is 
commonly  called  dry  fomentation. 
Fomentations  differ  in'  little  elfe  from  em- 
brocations, but  that  they  are  moftly  made 
with  aqueous  menftruums,  are  more  ex. 
tenfive  in  their  manner  of  application,  and 
areaflifted  by  aflual  heat,  andhot  woollen 
cloths : add  to  this,  that  fomentations, 
when  general,  or  applied  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  dre  called  baths.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bath  and  Embrocation. 
According  to  foine,  a fomentation  is  on- 
ly a liquid  epithem,  applied  hot.  See 
the  article  Epithem. 

Fomentations  are  to  be  looked  on  as  par- 
tial bathings,,  applied  only  to  a difeafed 
part,  on  which  they  have  much  the  fame 
effeft  as  bathing  has  on  the  whole  body. 
See  the  article  Bathing. 

FONCEAU,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  with 
chaperon.  See  Chaperon. 

FONDI,  a city  and  bifhop''s  fee  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Lavoro,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Capua : eaft 
long.  14't  30'j  and  north  lat.  41°  35'. 
font,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a large 
bafon,  in  which  water  is  kept  for  the 
baptizing  of  infants,  or  other  perfons. 

It  is  fo  called  probably  becaufe  baptifm 
was  ufually  performed  among  the  primi- 
tive chrlftians  at  fprings  of  fountains.  In 
procefs  of  time  the  font  came  to  be  ufed, 
Being  placed  at  thg  lower  end  of  the 
church,  to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  bap- 
tifm is  the  rite  of  admiffign  into  the  chri- 
ftian  church. 

By  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England, 


every  church  is  to  have  a font  made  of 
ftone  ; becaufe,  fays  Durandus,  the  wa- 
ter which  typified  baptifm  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  flowed  from  a rock  ; or  rather,  be- 
caufe Chrift  is  in  fcripmre  called  the  cor- 
ner-ftone,  and  the  rock.  See  Baptism. 

FONT,  or  Fount,  among  printers.  See 
the  article  Fount. 

FONTAINE,  a town  of  Hainalt,  fifteen 
miles  eaft  of  Mons. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a village  of  the  Me 
of  France,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Paris  ; remarkable  for  ah  elegant  royal 
palace. 

FONTANELLA,  in  anatomy,  the  qua- 
drangular a,perture,  between  the  os  frsn- 
tis  and  offa  fincipitis,  in  infants  juft  born, 
which  is  alfo  called  fons  pulfatilis. 

Fontanella,  in  forgery,  the  fame  with 
fonticulus.  See  Fonticulus. 

FONTARABIA,  a port-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Blfcay,  twenty  miles 
weft  of  Bayonne : weft  Ion.  i®  ,35',  and 
north  lat.  43®  zo'. 

FONTENAYLE,  a town  of  Orleanois,  in 
France,  about  forty-fix  miles  weft  of 
Poidliers. 

FONTENOY,  a town  of  Hainalt,  fituated 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tournay. 

FONTEVRAUD,  or  Order  o/’FoNte- 
VRAUD,  a religious  order  inftituted 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  Xlth  century. 
By  the  rules  of  this  order  the  nuns  were 
to  keep  filence  for  ever,  and  their  faces  to 
be  always  covered  with  their  veils  ; and 
the  monks  wore  a leathern  girdle,  at 
which  hung  a knife  and  fliealh. 

FONTICULUS,  or  Fontanella,  in  for- 
gery, an  ilTue,  feton,  or  fmall  ulcer  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  latent  corruption  out  of  it. 
See  Issue,  Seton,  fife. 

FONTINALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft  celebrated  on  Oftober  13, 
in  honour  of  the  nymphs  of  wells  and 
fountains.  ThO  ceremony  confifted  in 
throwing  nofegays  into  the  fountains, 
and  putting  crowns  of  flowers  upon  the 
wells.  Scaliger,  however,  in  his  con- 
jeftures  upon  Varro,  takes  this  not  to 
have  been  a feaft  in  honour  of  fountains 
in  general,  but  of  the  fountain  which  had 
a temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Porta  Cape- 
na,  called  from  thence  Porta  Fontinalis. 

FONTINALIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
thecryptogamia  clafs  of  raofles;  the  male 
flower  is  almoft  feffile  in  the  alas  of  the 
leaves ; the  anthcra  is  roundifii,  with  an 
open  mouth,  qnd  poyered  with  calyptrasl 

FOOD  implies  whatever  aliments  ate  taken 

into 
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into  the  body,  to  nourifh-it.  See  Diet, 
Drink,  Aliment,  Sfr. 

As  the  health  of  the  human  body  evident- 
ly depends  upon  the  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  the  blood'  and  juices,  it  is  plain  that 
all  thofe  aliments  which  prefei've  and 
maintain  a juft  temperament  and  a' due 
(joantity  of  thefe  are  beneficial  to  health  ; 
and  that  fuch  as  have  a contrary  tenden- 
cy are  to  be  reckoned  unwholefoine.  As 
to  the  nature  of  food  with  refpeil  to  man- 
kind in'general,  fome  is  of  a good  juice, 
and  fome  of  a bad  juice  ; the  firft  gene- 
rates pure  blood  ; the  other  Mle,  or  an 
atrabilious  humour.  Moreover,  fome 
forts  of  food  are  eafy  of  concoftion,  others 
difficult:  fome  loofen  the  belly,  others 
bind  it : and  every  fort  is  faid  to  be  en- 
dued with  fome  peculiar  virtue  or  pro- 
perty, the  reafons  of  which  are  founded 
in  nature. 

As  the  blood;  the  nutritive  juice,  and  in 
general  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
made  up  of  three  elements,  <vi»,  of  one 
which  is  fulphureous,  oily,  andjnflara- 
mable;  of  one  of  an  earthy,  fubtile,  al- 
kaline nature;  and  of  one  of  an  aqueous 
nature:  fo  the  feveral  kinds  and  virtues 
of  food  may  be  moft  commodioufly  re- 
duced'to  thefe  three  clafles ; and  aliments 
of  thefe  three  feveral  qualities,  duly  mix- 
ed with  one.  another,  afford  a proper 
nourifhment  for  the  human  body. 

The  ffelli  of  animals,  efpecially  when 
roafted,  affords  the  body  its  principal  fup- 
ply  of  the  fulphureous  part;  but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  wild  animals  are  pre- 
ferable in  this  refpeft  to  the  tame  and 
domeftic  kind,  becaufe  their  oils  and  falts 
are  exalted  by  habitual  exercife.  Among 
the  aliments  which  furnilh  the  blood  with 
its  humid  parts,  of  animals,  fifh  ; and  of 
vegetables,  pot-herbs,  the  milder  roots, 
and  lonie  fummer-fruits  are  reckoned  the 
principal.  To  the  third  clafs,  which 
fupplies  the  blood  with  its  fixed  and  earthy 
parts,  belong  all  kinds  of  grains,  as  the 
feveral  forts  of  bread,  rice,  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  chefnuts,  almonds,  cacao,  cheefe, 
&c.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will 
.appear  that  all  fuch  aliments  as  are  of  a 
m Id  quality,  and  refemble  the  chyle  and 
blood,  are  fit  for  nourifhment;  that 
all  fuch  food  as  either  recedes  from,  or 
i?  quite  oppqfite  to  the  nature  of  the  chyle 
ar.o  ' ’.  on,  is  unfit  for  nourifliing  the 
p-arts  ; i.hat  ail  food  in  which  there  is 
too  much  of  an  acid,  is  improper  for 
nnni  (liment,  becaufe  milk  and  blood  will 
not  mix  with  an  acid,  which  is  quite  op- 


pofite  to  their  natures,  and  induces  a co- 
agulatlon  of  the  circulating  juices ; that 
all  falts,  and  all  foods  too  highly  failed 
muft  he  unfit  for  nourifliment,  becaufe  no 
fait  whatever  can  be  mixed  with  the  bloot) 
chyle,  and  milk;  and  laftly,  that  the  free 
ufe  of  fpirits  muft  be  very,  detrimental  both 
to  health  and  nourifliment,  becaufe  blood 
and  chyle  never  incorporate  with  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  but  rather  feparate  from 
them. 

Foods  proper  for  preferving  health  ought 
not  only  to  contain  a laudable  juice,  but 
fhould  likewife  be  eafily  dilTolved  by  the 
ftomach  : hence  it  is  plain,  that  ail  thofe 
kinds  of  food,  which  on  account  of  the 
clofenefs  and  compaflnefi  of  their  texiiire 
are  with  difficulty  diffolved,  areferthat 
very  reafon  lefs  conduct  veto  health.  Again, 
as  it  is  necelTary  to  the  performance  of 
the  office  of  nutrition,  that  the  fmall 
mouths  of  the  internal  rough  coat  of  the 
inteftines  abforb  the  chyle,  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood,  none  of  thofe  foods  which 
either  obftruft  or  too  much  corrugate  its 
mouths,  can  be  ufed,  without  in  fome 
meafure  injuring  health.  And  as  the  ef- 
fete mafs  of  foods,  drained  and  exhauft- 
ed  by  the  reparation  of  the  chyle  from  it, 
ought  by  the  expanfive  and  contraflice 
'motion  of  the  inteftines,  to  be  thrown  off 
from  them  ; it  muft  of  courfe  follow,  that 
all  thofe  foods  are  prejudicial  to  health, 
which  either  pals  through  the  inteftines 
with  difficulty,  flop  their  motions,  or 
weaken  their  toneand  impair  their  ftreagth 
by  fupprefling  excretion,  fo  necelTary  to 
health.  This  charaflerittic  df  unwhole- 
fomenefsbelongstoall  aftringent,  mouldy, 
glutinous,  vifcid,  auftere  foods,  to  all 
unripe  fummer-fruits,  and  in  general  to 
all  fuch  aliments  as  are  eafily  reducible  to 
.a  firm  coagulum,  which,  by  adhering 
immoveably  to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines, 
and  incruftating  the  orifices  of  their  fmall 
abforbent  velTels,  occafion  copious  flatu- 
lencies and  fpafms.  The  unwiholefome- 
nefs  of  food  is  alfb  to  be  eftimated  from 
their  impairing  the  fermentative  and  fo- 
lutive  powers  of  the  ftomach,  fince  by 
that  means  crudities  are  generated.  Up- 
on the  whole,  however,  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved, that  for  different  intentions,  dif-  ' 
ferent  kinds  of  foods  are  required,  in 
which  age,  conftitution,  climate,  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  nufnberlefs  other  confi- 
derations  are  to  be  included ; and  that 
abftinence  and  exercife  muft  conduce  witli 
every  kind  of  food,  for  the  prefervation 
of  health  j and  that  where  exercife  is 
' wanting) 
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wanting,  as  in  ftudious  perfons,  the  de- 
feft  muft  be  fupplied  with  abftinence. 

The  quantity  of  food  alfo  mult  vary  ac- 
cording to  age,  feafon,  conftitution,  and 
nature  of  the  food  itfelf.  Some  phyfi- 
cians  fay,  that  in  winter,  where  the  per- 
fpiration  of  an  unexercifed  peiTon  is  only 
equal  to  the  urine,  the  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ought  not  to  exceed  four 
pounds,  or  four  pounds  and  a half.  In 
fummer,  the  food  may  be  fix  pounds  and 
an  half,  which  may  be  carried  off  with- 
out the  help  of  exercife,  when  the  air  is 
hot  and  dry.  Dr.  Bryan  Robinfon  thinks, 
that  if  the  quantity  of  food  be  fuch  as  to 
make  the  p'erfpiration  and  urine  of  a na- 
tural day  always  nearly  equal,  and  the 
ntorning-weight  of  the  body  always  near- 
ly the  fame,  that  quantity  is  the  truly 
healthful  quantity  of  food  for  grown  per- 
fons who  ufe  but  little  exercife.  The 
fame  author  thinks,  that  the  quantity  of 
food  necelTary  to  keep  a grown  body  "in 
health,  will  be  better  and  more'eafily  di- 
gefted,  when  it  Js  fo  divided  as  to  make 
the  meals  equal,  than  when  they  are  ve- 
ry unequal  : that  good  and  conltant  health 
confifts  in  a juft  quantity  of  food,  and  a 
juft  proportion  of  the  meat  to  the  drink  : 
and  that  to  be  freed  from  chronical  dif- 
orders  contrafted  by  intemperance,  the 
quantity  of  food  ought  to  be  leffened, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  meat  to  the 
drink  increafed  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  diforders. 

FOOL,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  is  a perfon 
who  makes  falfe  conclufions  from  right 
principles ; whereas  a madman,  on  the 
contrary,  draws  right  conclufions  from 
wrong  principles.  See  Reason  andUN- 
D'ERSTANDING. 

Fool’s  stones,  in  botany,  a name  given 
to  the  orchis.  See  Orchis. 

FOOT,  pes,  a part  of  the  body  of  moll: 
animals  whereon  they  Hand,  walk,  &c.  ' 
Animals  are  diftinguifhed,  with  refpeftto 
the  number  of  their  feBt,into  bipedes,  two- 
footed  j filch  are  men  and  birds  : quadru- 
pedis,  four-footed  ; fuch  are  moft  land- 
animals  i and  multipedes,  or  many-footed, 
as  infefts.  The  reptile-kind,  as  ferpents, 
ISc.  have  no  feet ; the  crab-kind  of  fifh 
have  got  ten  feet,  but  moft  other  fillies 
have  no  feet  at  all : the  fpider,  mites, 
and  polypufes  have  eight;  flies,  grafs- 
hoppers,  and  butterflies  have  fix  feet. 
Animals  deftined  to  fwim,  and  water- 
fowl,  have  their  toes  webbed  together,.as 
tlie  phocs,  goofe,  duck,  &c.  The  fore- 
itet  of  the  mole, , rabbit,  &c,  are  won- 


derfully formed  for  digging  and  fcratch- 
ing  up  the  earth,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  their  head. 

Foot,  in  anatomy.  The  greater  foot  de- 
notes the  extent  from  the  junflure  of  the 
hip  to  the  toe-ends,  and  is  divided  into 
the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot,  pro- 
perly fo  called,.  See  Thigh  and  Leg. 
The  lelfer  foot,  or  that  properly  fo  call- 
ed, is  divided  into  four  parts,  ‘i/fa.  the 
tarfus,  the  metatarfus,  the  toes,  and  the 
olTa  fefamoida.  See  the  articles  Tar- 
sus, Metatarsus,  Toes,  and  Se-. 

SAMOIDA  ossa. 

In  examining  the  foot,  we  are  to  confider 
its  length,  which  is  greater  in  man  than 
in  any  other  animal,  in  order  toferve  for 
his  treading  the  firmer.  It  is  alfo  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  under  part,  or  foie, 
called  planta,  is  contrived  hoilow  in  man, 
left  the  veffels  fhould  be  prefled  on  in 
walking,  as  we  prefs  there  with  our 
whole  weight,  whilft  we  are  in  this  po- 
fture.  See  the  article  Plant  A. 

Foot,  in  the  latin  and  greek  poetry,  a 
metre  or  meafure,  compofed  of  a certain 
number  of  long  and  fltoit  lyllables. 
Thele  feet  are  commonly  reckoned  twen- 
ty-eight,  of  which  fome  are  fimple,  as 
confining  of  two  or  three  fyllables,  and 
therefore  called  difyilabic  or  trifyllabic 
feet ; others  are  compound,  confifting  of 
four  fyllables,  and  are  therefore  called 
tetrafyllabic  feet. 

The  diffyllabic  feet  are  four  in  number, 
wa.  the  pyrrhichius,  fpondeus,  iambus, 
and  trocheus.  See  Pyrrhichius, 

The  trifyllabic  feet  are  eight  in  number, 
<viz.  the  daftylus,  anapaeftus,  tribra- 
chys,  moloffus,  amphybiachys,  amphi- 
macer,  bacchius,  and  antibacchius.  See 
Dactyl,  fifr. 

The  tetrafyllabic  are  in  number  fixteen, 
miz.  the  proceleufmaticus,  difpondeus, 
coriambus,  antifpaftus,  diiambus,  di- 
choreus,  ionicus  a'raajore,  ionicus  a mi- 
nore,  epitritus  primus,  epitritus  fecun- 
dus,  epitritus  tertius,  epitritus  quartus, 
paeon  primus,  paeon  iecundns,  paeon  ter- 
tius, and  pseon  quartus..  See  the  articles 
Proceleusmaticus,  &c,  ■ 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  feet  in- 
vented by  idle  grammarians,  of  five,  fix, 
or  more  fyllables,  but  they  are  not  worth 
the  reciting.  The  number  of  feet  each 
fort  of  verfe  contains,  will  be  found  un- 
der that  particular  verfe.  See  the  articles 
Hexameter,  &c. 

Even  asid odd's QOT , in  poetry,  is  a foot 
fo  denominated  in  refpeft  of  its  fituation 
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in  the  veiTe  ; thus,  the  firft,  third,  and 
fifth  foot  of  the  verfe  are  uneven.  This 
denomination  of  feet  chiefly  obtains  in 
iambic  verfe.  See  Iambic, 

Foot  is  allb  a long  meafure,  confifting  of 
la  inches.  See  the  article  Inch. 
Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  10  di- 
gits, and  the  digit  into  10  lines.  See 
the  articles  Digit  and  Line. 

Foot  fquare,  is  the  fame  meafure,  both  in 
breadtb  and  length,  containing  144 
fquare  or  fuperficial  inches. 

Cubic,  or  Solid  Foot,  is  the  fame  meafure 
in  all  the  three  dimenfions,  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  or  thicknefs,  con- 
taining 1728  cubic  inches. 

The  foot  is  of  different  lengths  in  differ- 
ent countries.  The  paris  royal  foot  ex- 
ceeds the  englilh  by  nine  lines  ; the  an- 
tient  roman  foot  of  the  Capitol,  confided 
of  4 palms,  equal  to  iiyj  inches  eng- 
lifli ; rhineland  or  leyden  foot,  by  which 
the  northern  nations  go,  is  to  the  roman 
foot  as  950  to  1000.  The  proportions 
of  the  principal  feet  of  feveral  nations, 
compared  with  the  englifli,  are  as  fol- 
low. 

The  englifli  foot  being  divided  into  1000 
parts,  or  into  12  inches,  the  other  feet 
will  be  as  follow  i 


mity  of  the  leg,  from  the  cornet  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  hoof. 

The  four  feet  of  a horfe  are  diftinguKhed 
by  four  different  names : the  far  fore, 
foot  denotes  the  right  foot  before  ; and 
the  near  fore-foot,  the  ftirrup-foot,  and 
the  bridle- hand-foot,'  are  ufed  to  lignify 
the  left  foot  before  : of  the  two  hinder 
feet,  the  right  is  called  the  far  hind-foot 
and  the  left  hind-foot  is  called  the  near 
foot  behind. 

It  is  a great  imperfeflion  in  a horfe  to 
have  feet  toolarge  and  fat,  as  alfo  to  have 
them  too  little  : the  former  fort  of  horfes 
are,  for  the  moll:  part,  heavy,  and  apt  to 
Itumble ; on  the  other  hand,  too  fmall 
feet  are  to  be  fufpeSed,  becaufe  they  are 
often  painful,  and  fubjefl  to  cloven  quar- 
ters and  other  imperfedlions. 

Foot  derobe,  in  the  manege.  A horfe’s 
foot  gets  this  appellation,  when  it  is 
worn  and  wafted  by  going  without  dices, 
fo  that  for  want  of  hoof  it  is  a hard  mat- 
ter to  Ihoe  him. 

KaiFoOT,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is 
faid  to  have  a fat  foot,  when  the  hoof  is 
fo  thin  and  weqk,  that,  unlefs  the  nails 
be  driven  very  fliort,  he  runs  the  rifque 
of  being  pricked  in  Ihoeing.  The  eng- 
lifli horfes  are  very  fubjeft  to  this  dif- 
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Foot-bank,  or  Foot-step,  in  fortifi- 

London-foot 

1000 

0 

0 

c.ation,  the  fame  with  banquette.  Seethe 

Amfterdam 

— 

94.Z 

0 

I I 

3 

article  BANtauETTE. 

Antwerp 

— 

946 

0 

Jfl 

2 

Foot  of  theforejl,  pesforeftce,  in  our  an- 

Bologna  — 

1Z04 

I 

2 

4 

tient  cuftoms,  contained  I8  inches,  or 

Bremen 

964 

0 

I 1 > 

: C 

I J of  the  common  foot.  See  Forest. 

Cologne 

954 

0 

I I ’ 

a. 

Foot-gdards.  See  Guards. 

Copenhagen 

— 

965 

0 

I I 

6 

Foot-geld,  or  Faut-gei.d,  in  our  old 

Dantzick 

944 

0 

1 I 

3 

cuftoms,  an  amercement  laid  lipon  thole 

Dort  — • 

1184 

I 

2 

2 

who  live  within  the  bounds  of  a foreft, 

Frankfort  on 

the  Main  948 

0 

21 

4 

for  not  lawing  or  cutting  out  the  ball  of 

The  Greek 

1007 

I 

0 

I 

ihcir  dog’s  feet.  To  be  free  of  a foot- 

Lorrain  — 

95* 

0 

1 1 

4 

geld,  was  a privilege  to  keep  dogs  tin- 

Mantua 

— 

1 569 

I 

6 

S 

lawed,  within  the  bounds  of  a foreft. 

Mechlin  — 

. 

gig 

0 

1 1 

0 

Foot-hooks,  or  Futtocks.  See  the 

Middleburg 

— 

99' 

0 

1 i 

9 

article  Futtocks. 

Paris  royal 

106S 

I 

0 

9 

Foot-husks,  amongbotanifts,  fliort  heads 

Prague  — 



1026 

1 

0 

3 

out  of  which  flowers  grow. 

Rhineland  or 

Leyden 

1033 

1 

0 

4 

Foot-le'VEL,  among  artificers,  an  inftru- 

Riga  — 

183  I 

I 

9 

9 

ment  that  ferves  as  a foot-rule,  a Iquare, 

Roman 

967 

0 

1 1 

6 

and  a level.  See  the  articles  Level, 

Old  Roman 

970 

0 

1 1 

8 

Rule,  and  Square, 

Scotch  — 

, — 

1 005 

I 

0 

Foot-pace,  or  Half-pace,  among  car- 

Stralburg 

920 

0 

1 1 

0 

penters,  a pair  of  flairs,  wlier«in,  after 

Toledo  — 

899 

0 

lo 

7 

four  or  fix  fteps,  you  arrive  at  a broad 

Turin  — 

Io6j 

I 

0 

7 

place,  where  you  may  take  two  or  three 

Venice  — 

I i6a 

I 

I 

0 

paces  before  you  alcend  another  fiep. 

Foot  of  a horfe,  in  the  manege, 

the  extre- 

The  defign  of  which  is  to  eafe'  the  legs 
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in  afcending  the  leH:  of  the  fteps.  See 
the  article  Stair  case. 

Foot-soldiers.  See  Infantry. 

Fore-FoOT,  in  ihe  Tea  language,  the  fore- 
molt  part  of  the  keel,  which  firft  takes 
the  ground. 

FOR-^GE,  all  kind  of  provilicn  for  cattle, 
efpecially  for  horfes  in  tinie  of  war.  See 
the  article  Forage. 

foramen,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  liiveial  apertures,  or  perforations  in 
divers  parts  of  the  body  ; as,  i.  The 
external  and  internal  foramina  of  the 
cranium  or  Ikull.  %.  The  foramina  in 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  3.  Foramen 
lachrymale.  4.  Foramen  membrante 
tympani.  See  the  articles  Skull,  Jaw, 
Lachrymal,  EAR,fs’r. 

Foramen  ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or 
palfage  through  the  heart  of  a feetus 
which  clofes  up  after  birth.  It  arifes 
above  the  coronal  vein,  near  the  riglit 
auricl?,  and  paffes  direfliy  into  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart,  ferving  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  infant  breathes  and  the  lungs 
are  open  ; it  being  generally  reckoned 
one  of  the  temporary  parts  of  the  feetus, 
wherein  it  differs  from  an  adult,  aitho’ 
almoll:  ail  anatomifts,  Mr.  Cliel’elden  ex- 
cepted, affure  us,  that  the  foramen  ovale 
has  fonietimes  been  found  open  in  adults. 
See  Foetus  and  Circulafion. 

The  foramen  ovale  therefore,  and  the 
canal  of  communication  in  the  fffi'usare 
in  reality  no  other  than  a fort  of  fub- 
fidiary  parts  to  the  lungs  formed  only 
ior  a certain  time,  and  to  hecolme  ufelefs 
and  difappear  when  the  aft  of  lefpiiatfon 
has  given  the  turn  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  it  is  to  retain  through 
the  whole  I'fe  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Trew 
affirms,  that  the  membrane  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  is  11)  placed,  as  to  permit  the 
blood  to  pafs  freely  from  the  right  au- 
ricle to  the  left,  during  the  diallole  of 
the  amides,  but  never  from  the  left  au- 
ricle to  the  right.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 

„ «!’■ 

FORCALQUIER,  a town  of  Provence, 
in  France,  thirty  miles  north  of  Aix. 

FORCE,  in  mechanics,  cknocc.s  the  canfe 
of  ihe  change  in  the  (Lite  of  a body 
when  being  at  reft  its  begins  to  move,  or 
has  a motion  which  is  either  not  uni- 
form, or  not  direfl. 

Mechanical  forces  may  be-  reduced  to 
two  forts,  one  of  a body  at  reft,  tlie 
other  of  a body  in  motion. 

Thf  force  of  a body  at  reft  is  that  which 
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we  conceive  to  be  in  a body  lying  ftitl 
on  a table,  or  hanging  by  a rope,  or  fup- 
ported  by  a fpring,  and  is  called  by  the 
names  oi prcjfu.re,  w/r  morUia,  Sic.  The 
meafiire  of  this  force  being  the  yveight 
with  which  the.  table  is  pcelfed,  or  the 
fpiingbent.  See  Fhertia. 

The  force  of  g.  body  in  motion,  called 
movisg  force,  wA  matrix,  and  wA  nji-va, 
to  diftingnifli  it  from  the  wA  mortua,  is 
allowed  (o  be  a power  redding  in  that 
body  fo  long  as  it  conlimies  its  motion, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to  remove 
obftacles.  lying  in  its  way,  to  furaiount 
any  refiftance,  as  tenllon,  gravity, 
frifPon,  &j.  and  which  in  whole,  oc 
. in  part,  continues  to  accompany  it  fo 
long  as  the' body  moves.  Philolbphers 
are  fully  agreed  about  the  meafure  of  the 
firft  of  thele  forces,  <z)za.  wA  mortua, 
notwithllanding  the  deverlity  of  appel- 
lations by  w'hich  it  is  called;  but  about 
the  meafure  of  the  lalf  fort  at  force,  or 
■oA  ^’iva,  they  arc  divided  into  two 
p.arties. 

The  newtonians  and  cartefians  main- 
tain, that  the  moving  force  of  bodies  is 
in  the  compound  rat'o  of  their  weights 
and  velocities  ; and  Leibnitz  with  his 
followers,  pretend  it  to  be  in  the  edtn- 
pound  ratio  of  the  weights  and  the 
Iquares  of  the  velocities.  Thole  who 
hold  the  fiift  opinion,  lay  down  for  a 
principle  that- when  two  l.-odies  meet  one 
another  in  contrary  direiSlions,  if  their 
moving  forces  be^  equal,  neither  body 
will  prevail  over  each  other  ; and  if 
their  moving  forces  be  Unequal,  the 
ftronger  will  always  prevail  over  the 
weaker.  But  the  followers  of  Leibnitz 
deny  the  tiiith  of  this  principle,  and  l iy 
do.wn  othtrs,  which,  as  they  prftcnd, 
are  more  clear  and  I'atislaSory  ; fuch  as, 
that  it  always  requires  a determinate 
degree  of  force  to  bend  a given  fpring 
to  a given  degree,  whether  this  be  per- 
formed in  a longer  or  Ihortei  lime,  cr 
vice  verf),  and  that  a given  fpiingbent 
to  a given  degree  always  communicates 
"the  fame  force  to  a,  body  by  unbending 
itself,  win  ibff  the  time  ir  t-kes  to  un- 
bend itielf  be  longei,  or  ftloiier.  Bnt 
tbefe  pnipiifitioiis  are  alike  denied  by'  the 
Newtonians. 

Now  if  the  piinclple  of  the  'former  be 
adm  tied  as  tuie,  ‘viz.  that  thofe  hi  dies 
have  equal  forces,  which  meeting  eacli 
other  in  contrary  direftions  do  not  pre- 
v.iil  over  each  other,  it  c.vnnct  be  dif- 
pnfeil  that,  bodies  which  have  iqu.rl 
8 D qoaiui- 
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quantities  of  motion  have  alfo  equal 
forces  ; and  confeqnently  that  the  moving 
forces  of  vbodies  are  in  a compound  ratio 
of  their  niaffes  and  velocities.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  principles  of  the  Leib- 
nitians  be  admitted,  it  is  no  lefs  indifpu- 
table  that  the  forces  of  moving  bodies  will 
be  in  a compound  ratio  of  their  maffes 
and  the  fquares  of  their  velocities.  Thus 
let  M and  7n  denote  the  maffes  of  two 
bodies,  V and  n)  their  velocities ; then 
if  any  fpring  bent  to  a certain  degree 
give  the  body  M a certain  velocity  V, 
the  fame  fpring  bent  to  the  fame  degree 
will  never  give  another  body  a velocity 
nj,  fo  that  M V fliall  be  equal  to  'tr  t but 
will  always  communicate  fuch  a velocity 
to  ?n,  that  MW  (hall  he  equal  to  7n  v •v. 
And  this  is  admitted  by  the  newtonians,, 
tho'  the  conclulion  that  the  forces  of  the 
bodies  M and  tn  are  equal,  is  denied. 
To  put  an  end  therefore  to  this  contro- 
verfy,  other  principles  mull  be  found  ; 
and  accordingly  many  fuhtiie  reafonings 
have  been  formed  by  feveral  authors, 
concerning  the  nature  of  aflion,  caufe, 
effeft,  time,  fpace,  &c.  by  which  we 
believe  more  readers  have  been  confound- 
ed than  enlightened  ; fo  that  after  all,  the 
controveify  Hill  fublifts,  though  carried 
on  near  eighty  years,  during  which 
time  a great  many  pieces  have  been  pu- 
blilhed  on  both  fides  of  the  quellion, 
and  a great  many  experiments  have 
been  made,  or  propofed  to  be  made,  in 
order  to,  decide  it ; becaufe  tho’  both 
parties  agree  in  the  event  of  the  ex- 
periments, whether  aftuallyraade  or  only 
propofed, ' yet  as  the  writers  on  each  fide 
have  found  a way  of  deducing  from 
thofe  experiments  a concluiion  fuitable  to 
their  own  opinion,  the  difagreement  ftlll 
continues  as  wide  as  ever,  and  mull  re- 
main fo,  while  the  newtonians,  on  the  one 
hand,  affume  that  equal  frejfures  in  equal 
th/ies  produce  equal  moving  forces  ; and 
the  leibnitians,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tain that  equal  prejftires  urging  a body 
through  equal /paces,  produce  equal forces. 
Hence,  fuppofing  equal  preffures  to  ai5l 
on  equal  bodies,  either  to  produce  mo- 
tion in  them,  or  to  flop  what  motion 
th-y  have,  the  quellion  will  be  whether 
the  force  generated  or  dellroyed  be  pro- 
portional to  the  time  the  preffiue  ails, 
or  thi  fpace  thro’  which  it  ails.  For  ex- 
ample, let  two  equal  bodies,  with.ve- 
iorities  as  i and  2,  afeend  agatnft  the 
ailion  of  uniform  gravity  according  to 
Galileo’s  hypothells,  it  is  certain  that  the 


body  whofe  velocity  is  2 will  refill  the 
force  of  gravity  twice  the  time  that  the 
body  whofe  velocity  Is  only  i can  do: 
and  it  iJ  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  body 
whofe  velocity  is  2 will  afeend  to  foiu' 
times  the  height  that  the  other  can. 
So  that  if  we  meafure  the  forces  of  thefe 
bodies  by  the  preffure  and  time  requifite 
to  dellroy  their  motion,  thefe  forces 
will  be  as  the  velocities  of  the  moving 
bodies  ; but  if  we  meafure  the  forces  by 
the  preffure  and  fpace  through  which  it 
extends,  requifite  to  dellroy  thofe  forceq 
we  lhall  find  them  proportional  to  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities  of  the  moving 
bodies.  This  holds  in  uniform  preffures, 
but  if  the  preffure  be  not  uniform  as  in 
the  aflion  of  fprings,  which  prefs  more 
or  lefs  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  bent, 
we  mull  then  have,  reconrfe  to  the 
fluxions  of  the  fpace  and  time.  Thus 
if^  Hand  for  the  preffure,  t for  the  time, 
and  s for  the  fpace,  the  fluxion,  or  ini 
finitefiraal  element  of  the  velocity,  will, 
according  to  both  parties,  be  expreffed 
by  p t.  According  to  the  newtonians, 
this  is  alfo  the  fluxion  or  element  of  the 
force  ; but  according  to  the  followers 
of  Leibnitz,  the  element  of  the  force  is 
proportional  to  p s.  This  being  the  cafe, 
we  lliall  only  remark  that  we  have  not 
met  with  any  conclulive  argument  on 
either  fide,  nor  do  we  believe  it  poffible 
to  demonllrate  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  affertions  till  Tome  body  lliall  be 
metaphvfician  enough  to  analyfe  the  no- 
tions of  force,  adlion,  time,  and  fpace, 
farther  than  has  been  hitherto  done. 
Some  leibnitians  do  not  affume  it  as  a 
' firll  principle,  that  aftion  of  force  is  pro- 
portional to  the  preffure  and  fpace  ; hut 
they  fay,  that  a preffure  being  given, 
its  a6lion  will  be  proportional  to  the  ve- 
locity of  the  point  moved  by  that  preffure. 
Hence  they  infer,  that  the  whole  aflion 
of  a preffure  is  as  its  inteniity,  as  the 
velocity  of  the  point  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  as  the  time  ihe  preffure  aft?, 
And  fpace  being  as  the  time  and  veloriiy, 
they  conclude  the  aflion  of  a preffure  to 
be  as  that  preffure,  and  the  fpace  thro’ 
which  it  afls.  Tltn'^  ’S  Gravefande,  lib. 
2.  cap.  2.  fefl.  yi8,  fays,  if  a point  runs 
thro’  a determinate  fpace  A B,  and  prflTc' 
with  a certain  given  force  or  inteniity  of 

A + -3 

preffure,  it  will  perform  the  fame  afl'on 
wHeiher  it  move  fall  or  flow,  and  theie- 

fore 
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fore  the  time  of  the  aflion  In  this  cafe 
ought  not  to  be  regarded.  But  the  new- , 
tonians  do  not  fubmit  to  this  reafoning, 
and  infill,  that  we  cannot  abandon  the  old 
dofirine  concerning  the  meafures  of 
the  forceSjof  bodies  in  motion,  without 
exchanging  plain  principles  that  have 
been  generally  received  concerning  the 
aflions  of  bodies,  upon  the  moft  fimple 
and  uncontefted  experiments,  for  notions 
that  feem  at  bell  but  very  oblcure.  Let 
A and  B (plate  Cl.  fig.  2.  n®  i.)  be 
two  equal  bodies  that  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  fprings  interpofed  between 
them  (or  in  any  equivalent  manner)  in 
a fpace  E F G H,  which  in  the  mean 
time  proceeds  uniformly  in  the  direflion 
B A,  in  which  the  fprings  a£l,  with  a 
velocity  as  1,  and  fuppofe  that  the  fprings 
imprint  on  the  equal  bodies  A and  B 
equal  velocities  in  oppofite  direftions 
that  are  each  as  1.  Then  the  abfolute 
velocity  of  A (which  was  as  i)  will  be 
now  as  2 i and,  according  to  the  new 
doftrine  of  the  leibnitians,  its  force  as  4. 
Whereas  the  abfolute  velocity  and  the 
foice  of  B (which  was  as  i)  will  be  now 
dellroyed ; fo  that  the  aflion  of  the  fprings 
adds  to  A a force  as  3,  and  fubdufls 
from  the  equal  body  B,  a force  as  I only; 
and  yet  itfeems  manilell  that  the  aflions 
of  the  fprings  on  thefe  equal  bodies  ought 
to  be  equal.  In  general,  if  w/ reprefent 
the  velocity  of  the  fpace  E F G H in  the 
direflion  B A,  K the  velocity  added  to 
that  of  A and  fubdufled  from  that  of. 

B by  the  aflion  of  the  fprings,  then  the 
abfolute  velocities  of  A and  B will  be 
. reprel'ented  by  za  -b  and  — n refpec- 
tiveiy,  the  force  added  to  A by  the 
fprings  will  be  •Linn  Jf-  n n,  and  the  force  - 
taken  from  B will  be  2 n — n n which' 

differ  by  2 a tz.  Further,  it  is  allowed 
that  the  aflions  of  bodies  upon  one  ano- 
ther are  the  fame  in  a fpace  that  proceeds 
with  an  uniforni  motion,  as  if  the  fpace 
was  at  reft.  But  if  the  fpace  E F G H 
was  at  reft,  the  forces  communicated  by 
the  fprings  to  A and  B had  been  equal, 
and  the  force  of  each  had  been  repre- 
fenied  by  n n,  Thefe  arguments,  fays 
Mr.  Maclaurin,  are  fimple  and  obvious, 
and  feem  on  that  account  to  be  the  more 
proper,  in  treating  this  queflion.  Tho’ 
there  are  certain  efFefls  (continues  the 
fame  author)  produced  by  the  forces  of 
bodies  that  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  velocities,  we  are  not  thence  to 
conclude  that  the  forces  themfelves  are 
in  that  ratio,  no  more  th,an  we  are  to 


conclude  that  a force  which  would  carry 
a body  upwards  of  500  miles  in  a minute 
is  infinite,  becaufe  it  may  be  denion- 
ftraled,  if  we  ahftrafl  from  the  refillance 
of  the  air,  that  a body  projefled  with 
this  velocity  would  rife  for  ever^  and 
never  return  to  the  earth.  And  as  re- 
aflion  is  only  equal  to  aflion  when  both 
are  eflimated  in  oppofite  direflions  upon 
the  fame  right  line,  fo  we  are  never  to  efti- 
mate  ,the  force  which  one  body  lofes  or 
acquires  by  that  which  is  produced  or 
dellroyed  irt  another  body  in  a different 
direfiion. 

Mr.  Enler  obferves,  with  refpefl  to  this 
difpute  concerning  the  meafure  of  vivid 
force,  that  we  cannot  abfolulely  aferibe 
any  force  to  a body  in  motion,  whether 
we’ fuppofe  this  force  proportional  to  the 
velocity,  or  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  : 
for  the  force  exerted  by  a body  ftriking 
another  at  reft  is  different  from  that 
which  it  exerts  in  ftriking  the  fame  body 
in  motion  ; fo  that  this  force  cannot  he 
aferibed  to  any  body  confidered  in  itfelf, 
but  only  relatively  to  the  other  bodies  it 
meets  with.  There  is  no  force  in  a body 
abfolutely  confidered  but  its  inertia,  which 
is  always  the  fame,  whether  the  body 
be  at  reft  or  in  motion.  But  if  this  body 
be  forced  by.  others  to  change  its  Hate, 
its  inertia  then  exerts  itfelf  as  a force 
properly  fo  called,  which  is  not  abfo- 
lutely determinable,  becaufe  it  depends 
on  tile  changes  that  happen  in  the  llate 
of  the  body.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a 
body  A forced  to  move  in  an  incurvated 
tube  or  along  the  curve  furface  E zi  F, 
(ibid,  n°  2.)  the  body  in  this  cafe  will 
prefs  the  furface  wherever  it  touches  it 
in  a direftion  a a normal  to  the  curve  ; 
and  with  a certain  fotce  commonly  de- 
termined in  mechanics,  by  the  mafs  of 
the  body,  its  velocity,  and  by  the  radius 
of  curvature  O zz.  ’Now  the  body  exerts 
a prefftire  or  ws  mortua,  yet  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  aferibe  a certain  and  dtter- 
minate  force  of-  prefftire  to  this  body 
confidered  in  itfelf,  fince  this  preffure 
may  vary  very  much  according  to  the 
difference  of.  the  curvature  of  E zz  F. 
In  like  manner,  it  feems  linreafonahle  to. 
place  a certain  abfolute  force  of  per- 
cuffion  in  bodies,  fince.  it  principally  de- 
pends on  the  external  circun. (lances  ac- 
companying the  Ihock,  A fecond  ob- 
fervation  which  has  been  made  by  feveral 
great  men  is,  that  the  effefl  of  a ftiock 
of  two  or  more  bodies, is  not  produced  ia 
an  inrtant,  but  requites  a certain  iatea- 
8 D a 
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vi]  of  time.'  If  this  be  fo,  the  hetero- 
geneity between  the  ^ires  nj'i’Vis  and 
niortuiz  vaniflies  ; fince  a preffure  may 
always  be  afligned,  vvhlcli  in  the  fame 
lime,  however  little,  Oiall  produce  the 
fiiine  effect.  If  then  the  njircs  --ui-va  be 
homogeneous  to  the  vires  mortuee,  and 
(ince  we  have  a perftiS  mealure  ?nd 
knowledge  of  the  latter,  we  need  require 
no  other  meafure  of  the  former  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  vires  siiortuis 
equivalent  to  them . 

Mr.  Euler  ha?  alfo  given  fome  calcula- 
tions with  refpeft  to  the  force  of  per- 
rufTion  refulting  from  the  prefl'ures  which 
claftic  and  non  elallic  bodies,  exert  on 
each  other  while  the  collifion  lafts,  de- 
tefmining  thefe  piefl'ures  for  eveiy  inliant 
of  the  (liocks  ; and  whire  the  botlies  are 
very  hard,  he  finds  the  force  of  per- 
enfiion  to  be  in  a compound  ratio. .of  the 
velocity,  and  of  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
tlie  mafs  of  the  llriking  body  ; fo  that 
in  this  cafe  neither  the  Leibnitiani  nor 
the Cartefian  proportions  lake  place.  But 
as  we  cannot  pretend  fo  give  a full  ac- 
count of  this  controveiTy,  we  mud  refer 
the  curious  to  Mr.  Euler’s  difiertations 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  and  to  fome  of  the  principal  au- 
thdis  on  each  fide  of  thequeftion,  fuch  as 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Maclaorin,  Dr. 
Jmin,  Dr.  Pembcrion,  Mr.  Robins, 
Monf.  de  Mairan,  fefc.  in  favour  of  the 
old  opinion  ; MclT.  Leibnitz,  Bernoulli, 
H.rman,  Poleni,  Wolfius,  ’S  Grave.- 
fnnde,  Efr.  in  fupport  of  the  new  ; and 
flmll  only  obferve  in  this  place,  that  (he 
experiments  of  Defaguliers,  Poleni,  &'c. 
tho’  they  do  not  decide  the  controverfy, 
are  nevertllelefs  of  great  life,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  fald  of  the  nietaphyfical 
parr,  it  is  certain,  that  no  uftful  con- 
clnfion  in  mechanics  is  affefled  hy  the 
difpiUes  concerning  the  menfuration  of 
the  force  of  hodiis  in  ^motion,  as  has 
beSn'  ohjefli'd  .to  mathematicians  by  the 
analyd  in  Query  IX.  • 

A ccclerafiiigf ORCE.  SeeAccELE rating, 

(-enivid  Force.  See  Ce.ntrai.. 

Centrijui^alYo^cv.,  See  Centrifugal. 

Cnitripetizl'Sov.c't..  See  Centripetal. 

Force  of  inaffiviij.  See  Inertia. 

Force  efvjind.  See  Wi  n d . 

Fop.CE,  in  law,  fignifies  any  uniawful  vio- 
lence offered  to  things  or  perfon.s,  and  is 
divided  into  fmiple  and  compound, 
Simjile  force  if  what  is  fo  committed,  that 
it  has  no  other,  crime  attending  it,  as' 
where  a perfon  by  force  enters  on  ano- 


ther’s po.ffeffion  without  committing  any 
other  unlawful  aff.  Compound  force,  is 
where  fome  other  violence  is  committed 
vvith  fuch  an  a£l  which,  of  itfelf  alone  is 
criminal ; as  if  one  enters  by  force  into 
another’s  houfe,  and  there  kills  a perfon, 
or  raviflies  a woman.  There  is  hkewife 
a force  implied  in  law,  as  in  every  tref- 
pafs,  refcous  or  diffeifin,  and  an  aSual 
force  with  weapons,  number  of  perfons, 
&c.  Any  perfon  may  lawfully  enter  a 
tavern,  inn,  or  vi£lualling-houfe;  fo  may 
a landlord  hi?  tenant’s  houfe  to  view 
repairs,  &c.  But  if,  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
perfon  that  enters  commits  any  violence 
or  force,  the  law  will  intend  that  he  en- 
tered for  that  purpofe. 

FfiyJ Force.  See  the  article  Fresh. 

FORCEPS,  a pair  of  nippers,  or  pinchers, 
for  laying  hold  of  and  pulling  out  any 
thing  forced  into  another  body. 

Forceps,  in  forgery,  S?f.  a pair  of  feiffars 
-for  cutting  off,  or  dividing,  the  flediy 
or  membranous  parts  of  the  body,  as  oc- 
cafion  requires.  See  SCISSARS. 

A furgeon  fnould  he  well  provided  with 
thefe  ; fome  ftraight,  and  of  different 
fizes,  like  common  feiffars  ; other's  crook- 
ed, propftr  to  be  ufed  in  fiftiilcs,  and  in 
many  other  cafes,  (fee  plate  Cl.  fig.  3. 
n°  I.)  and  others,  again,  furniflied  with 
teeth  at  one  end,  ufed  to  remove  dref- 
fings,  to  extrafl  mitfket  balls,  fplinicrs, 
thorns,  &c.  and  on  many  other  occafions, 
pibid.  n°  z.) 

Forcepfes  are  commonly  made  of  fteel, 
but  thofe  of  fdver  are  much  neater. 

FORCER,  or  Forcing-PUMP,  in  me- 
chanics,-is.  a kind  of  pump  in  which 
there  is  a f orcer  or  pillon  without  a valve. 
The  forcing  pump  confiRs  of  a barrel 
ABC  (plate  Cl.  fig.  4.  n®,  t.)"  in 
whicli  there  is  a forcer  I,  which,  moves 
up  and  dov.'ii  in  it.  The  barrel  com- 
municates with  twopioes,  the  one  called 
a lucking-pipe  B C,  wliirh  goe.?  down  in. 
to  the  well,  and  the  other  called  a forcing- 
pipe  FG,  which  goes  upwards.  There 
are  two  valves,  the  one  D,  at  any  place 
of  the  pipe  B C,  and  the  other  E,  in 
the  pipe  F G ; both  which  let  the  water 
go  up,  and  hinder  it  from  coming  down. 
Then  when  the  forcer  is  moved  upwards, 
as  it  ratifies  the  air  in  the  pipe  B C,  (tor 
ihe  •v.'ilve  E hinders  the  outward  air 
which  preffes  upon  it  from  going  thro') 
the  Water  rifes  in  it,  till  after  feveral 
ftrokes  it  conies  to  the  forcer  : then  at 
every  time  the  forcer  goes'  down,  the 
water  that  is  prefled  downwards  being 
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hindered  from  going  thro’  the  valve  D, 
opens  the  valve  E,  and  goes  up  the  pipe 
p G.  When  the  forcer  goes  up  again, 
then  the  water  in'the  pipe  F G ftuts  by 
its  preffure  the  valve  E,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  water  in  the  well  riles  up  the 
pipe  B E,  and  ihe  fame  happens  at  every 
motion  of  the  forcer.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
Cerved  in  the  forcing  pump,  that  the  near- 
er the  forcer  comes  to  the  well,  the  better 
it  is,  for  the  d'ame  real'on  as  in  the  fuck- 
ing pump.  See  the  article  Pump. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  tnaking 
forcers  : the  inoft  common  of  all  con- 
lifts  of  abrafs-cylinder,  a very  little  lefs 
in  the  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  bar- 
rel (ibid.  n°  %■)  at  the  top  B and  at  the 
bottom  D,  and  turned  lefs  dill  at  the 
middle  CC  in  order  to  let  in  a leathern 
collar  E E n®  3.)  which  makes  it 

juft  equal  to  the  bore  ot  the  barrel,  fo  as 
to  fit  it  quite  vyhen  it  is  put  info  it.  The 
fecond  fort  of  forcers  confilts  of  three 
hrafs  cylinders  A,  B,  C,  (ibid,  n®  4,  5, 
(i)  which  can  be  fcrewcci  together.  The 
middle  one  B ought  to  be  almoft  equal 
in  diameter  to  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  lb 
as  to  Hide  in  it  without  any  fiiflion. 
The  upper  A and  the  lower  C muft  be 
a little  lefs  and  equal  to  one  another. 
There  are  two  leathers,  D and  E,  (ibid. 
n°7,  8.)  which  mutt  be  put  between 
them  when  they  are  unfcrewed.  Then 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  cylinders  be 
fcrewed  together,  and  the  leathers  apply 
theml’elves  folding  upwards  round  the 
upper  part  A,  and  downwards  round  the 
lower  C,  they  will  become  juft  equal  to 
the  bore  of  the  barrel,  and  confequently 
tliev  will  hinder  any  air  from  getting 
thro’  the  fides  of  the  forcer  mdien  it  moves 
up  and  down  in  the  barrel.  The  life  of 
the  middle  brafs  cylinder  B is  to  hinder 
the  leathers  from  turning  themfelves  back 
by  the  motion. 

But  the  beft  way  of  making  forcers  Is  to 
have  a plunger,  or  folid  brafs-cyllnder 
A (ibid.  r\°  equal  in  . length  fo  the 
barrel,  and  a little  lefs  in  diameter  than 
the  bore,  fo  that  it  can  move  freely  in  it 
without  any  friftion  : there  innft  be  tvi'o 
hollow  ftiort  brafs  rings  C C,  D D,  (ibid. 
Ti°  to,  II.)  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  F, 
(ibid,  n°  12.)  which  can.  be  fcrewed 
together.  The  iippei  one  C C mutt  be 
equal  in  bore  to  it,  and  the  lower  D a 
little  lefs.  There  are  two  leathers  as  in 
(tt®  7,  8.)  both  having  in  the  middle  a 
lefs  hole  than  the  bore  of  the  pipe. 

The  one  jjiuft  be  applied  between  the 


■ barrel  and  the  ring  D,  ®nd  the  other 
between  the  ring  D and  the  upper  one  » 
C,  and  the  whole  muft  be  fcrewed.to- 
gether.  Then  if  the  folid  cylinder  A 
(n°  9.)  be  put  into  it  and  moved  up 
and  down,  it  is  'evident  that  the  fore- 
mentioned  'leathers  which  are  applied 
the  one  to  the  barrel,  the  other  to- the  . 
inftde  of  the  hollow  cylinder  C will 
hinder  any  air  from  . getting  between  ■ 
them  and  the  folid  cylinder  A.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  kind  of  forcers  is,  that 
they  have  no  other  friflion  but  at  the 

• top  of  the  barrel,  and  that  the  inftde  of 
the  barrel  need  not  be  rmootli  as  in  other 
kinds  of  pumps,  but  only  the  outfide.  of 
Ihe  forcer, A muft  be  turned  true  and 
poltflied,  which  can  be  done  a great  deal  ' 
ealier.  The  lower  part  of  the  forcer 
A muft  be  turned  a little  conical,  that  it 
may  be  brought  into  the  barrel,  without 
any  reftftance  of  the  tipner  leather  of  the 
above-rr  entioned  collar  or  jack-head.  See 
the  article  PiSTON. 

FORCHAIN,  a town  of  Franconl.t,  in 
Germany,  lixteen  miles  fouth  ofBam- 
herg. 

FORCIBLE,  inlaw,  fomething  done  ille- 
gally. See  the  article  Force. 

A Forcible  er.trj,  is  a violent  and  afliial 
entry  into  houfes,  or  lanLs  ; and  a for- 
cible detainer,  Is  where  one  by  violence 
with-holds  the  pofiellions  of  lands, 
fo  that  the  perfen  who  has  a right  of  en- 
try is  barred,  or  hindered  therefrom. 

■ At  common  law,  any  perfon  that  had  a 
right  to  .enter  into  lands,  Sfr.  might 
retain  ppffenion  of  them  by  force.  But  this 
liberty  being  abnfed,  to  the  breach  of  the 
peace,  it  was  therefore  found  necelTary 
that  the  fame  fliould  be  feftrained. 
Tho’ at  this  day,  he  who  is  wrongfully 
dirpoftelTed  of  goods  may  by  force  retake 
them.  , By  ftatute,  110  perfon  fliall  make 
an  entry  on  any  lands  or  tenements, 
except  where  It  is  given  by  law,  and  in 
a peaceable  manner,  even  though  they 
have  title  of  entry,  on  pain  of  iniprifon- 
ment ; and  where  a forcible  entry  is  com- 
mitted, juftices  of  peace  are  authorized 
to  view  the  place,  and  enquire  of  the 
force  by  a jury,  fummoned  by  the  flierlfF 
of  the  county  : and  they  miy  canl'e  the 
tenements,  to  be  reftored,  and  im- 
prifon  the  offenders  till  they  pay  a fine, 
Likewife  a writ  of  forcible  entry  lies, 
where  a perfon  feized  of  freehold,  is  by 
force  put  out  thereof.  See  Entry. 

Forcible  MARRi.'iGEof  a wom.an  having 
ettates  in  lands/  &<:.  is  felony  by  law, 
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and  the  takers,  procurers,  abettors,  and 
receivers  of  the  woman  fo  taken  away 
againft  her  will,  and  knowing  the  fame, 
are  likewife  deemed  principal  felons ; 
but  as  to  the  procurers  and  abettors,  they 
mult  be  fuch  before  the  faft  committed, 
to  be  excluded  benefit  of  clergy. 

FORCING,  among  gardeners,  lignifies  the 
making  trees  produce  ripe  fruit  before 
their  ufual  time.  This  is  done  by  plant- 
ing them  in  a hot  bed  againft  a tbuth- 
wall,  and  likewife  defending  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  by  a glafs 
frame.  They  Ihould  always  be  grown 
trees,  as  young  ones  are  apt  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  this  management.  See  Hot- bed. 
The  glaffes  mult  be  taken  off  at  proper 
feafons,  to  admit  the  benefit  of  frelh  air, 
and  efpecially  of  gentle  (liowers. 

Forcing  OF  WINE.  See  Wine. 

Forcing-pump.  See  Forcer,  fupra. 

FORE -CASTLE  of  a /hip,  that  part 
where  the  foremaft  ftands.  It  is  divided 
from  the  reft  by  a bulk-head.  See  the 
article  Ship. 

FORE-CLOSED,  ,in,  law,  fignifies  the 
being  fhut  out,  and  excluded,  or  bar- 
red, the  equity  of  redemption  on  mort- 
gages, &c. 

FORE-FOOT,  in  the  fea-langnage,  figni- 
'fies  one  Ihip’s  lying,  or  failing,  crofs 
another’s  way  : as  if  two  fliip’s  being 
under  fail,  and  in  ken  one  of  another, 
one  of  them  lying  in  her  courfe  with  her 
fiem  fo  much  a weather  the  other,  that 
holding  on  their  feveral  ways,  neither  of 
them  altering  their  courles,  the  wind- 
ward Ihip  will  run  a head  of  the  other : 
then  it  is  faid,  fuch  a Ihip  lies  with  the 
other’s  forefoot. 

FOREIGN,  fomething  extraneous,,,  or 
that  comes  from  abroad. 

Foreign,  in  our  law,  is  ufed  in  various 
fignifications.  Thus, 

Foreign  ATT.tciiMENT  is  an  attachment 
of  the  goods  of  foreigners,  found  within 
a city,  or  liberty,  for  the  fatisfaflion  of 
fome  citizen,  to  whom  the  foreigner  is 
indebted  ; or  it  fignifies  an  attachment  of 
a foreigner’s  money  in  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther perfon.  See  Attachment. 

Foreign  kingdom,  a kingdom  under  the 
dominion  of  a foreign  prince. 

A-t  the  inftanceof  an  embaffador,  or  con- 
ful,  an  offender  againft  the  laws  here  may 
be  fent  for  hither  from  a foreign  kingdom. 
And  where  a ftranger  of  Holland,  or  any 
foreign  country,  buys  goods  at  London, 
for  inftance,  and,  there  gives  a note  under 
his  hand  for  payment,  alter  which  he 
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goes  away  privately  into  Holland  ; 
that  cafe,  the  feller  may  have  a certificate 
from  the  lord  mayor,  on  the  proof  of 
the  fale  and  delivery  of  fuch  goods- 
whereupon  a procefs  will  be  executed  on 
the  party  in  Holland. 

Foreign  matter,  any  thing  which  is 
done,  and,  therefore,  triable  in  another 
country. 

Foreign  opposer,  or  Apposer,  an  offi. 
cer  in  the  exchequer,  that  appoies,  or 
makes  a charge  on  all  fheriffs,  (sc.  of 
their  green  wax : that  is  to  fay,  fines 
iffiies,  amerciaments,  recognizances,  Sfr. 

Foreign  plea,  fignifies  an  objeflion  to 
the  judge  of  the  court,  by  relufing  him 
as  incompetent,  becaufe  the  matter  in 
queftion  is  not  within  his  juril'diflion, 
All  foreign  pleas  that  are  triable  by  the 
country  on  any  indiflraent  for  murder 
or  felony,  (hall  be  tried,  without  delay, 
before  the  jurtices,  where  the  parly  is  ar- 
raigned, and  by  the  Jurors  of  the  fame 
county',  though  the  matters  of  fuch  pleas 
are  alledged  to  be  in  any  other  county  or 
counties  : but  this  does  not  extend  to 
treafon,  nor  to  appeals  ; a foreign  iffue 
wherein  muft  be  tried,  as  formerly,  by 
a jury  of  that  county  where  the  ladt  is 
laid.  If  a foreign  plea  is  pleaded  in  a 
civil  aiRion,  the  court  generally  makes 
the  defendant  put  it  in  upon  oath  that 
the  fame  is  true,  or  will  caufe  judgment 
to  be  entered  for  want  of  a plea. 

Foreign  service,  that  fervice  by  which 
a mean  lord  holds'  of  another  without 
the  compafs  of  his  own  fee  ; or  it  is  that 
which  the  tenant  performs  either  to  his 
own  lord,  or  the  lord  paramount,  out 
of  the  fee. 

Foreign  seamen  ferving  two  years  on 
board  britifli  fliips,  whether  of  war,  trade, 
or  privateers,  during  the  time  ot  war, 
(hall  be  deemed  natural-born  I'ubjffls. 

FOREIGNER,  the  natural-born  fubjeft  of 
fome  foreign  prince. 

Foreigners,  iho’  made  denizens,  or  na- 
turalized, are  difabled  to  bear  any  office 
in  the  government,  to  be  of  the  privy- 
council,  or  members  of  parliament,  &c, 
This  is  by  the  afils  of  the  fetilement  of 
the  crown.  Such  perfons  as  are  not  free- 
men of  a city,  or  corporation,  are  all'o 
called  foreigners,  to  diftinguifti  them  from 
the  members  of  the  fame. 

FOREJUDGER,  in  law,  fignifies  a judg- 
ment, whereby  one  is  deprived  or  put  by 
a thing  in  queftion. 

To  be  forejudged  the  court  is  where  an 
officer,  or  attorney,  of  any  court,  is  ex- 
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pelled  the  fame,  for  male-praaice  ; or 
for  not  appearing  to  an  aflion  on  a bill 
fileil  againft.  him,  &c.  And  where  an 
attorney  of  the  common  pleas  is  fued,  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney  delivers  the  bill  to  one 
of  the  criers  of  the  court,  who  calls  the ' 
attfi-ney  def-ndant,  and  folemnly  pro- 
claims aloud.  that  if  he  does  not  appear 
thereto,  he  will  be  forejudged  ; likewifea 
rule  is  given  by  the  I'econdary  for  his 
anpearance,  and  if  the  attorney  appears 
not  in  four  days,  then'  the  clerk  of  the 
warrants  llrikes  fitch  an  attorney  off  the 
roll  of  altornies  ; after  which  he  becomes 
liable  to  be  arrefted  like  any  other  perfon  : 
but  where  an  attorney  i.s  forejudged,  he 
maybe  reftored  on  clearing  himfelffrom 
his  contiimacv,  and  making  fatisfaflion 
to  the  plaintiff,  &c. 

Fore  Knight,  in  the  fea-la'nguage,  a 
piece  of  wood  carved  in  the  figure  of  a 
■ man'.s  head,  and  fall  bolted  to  the  beams 
upon  the  fecond  deck. 

foreland,  in  the  fea  langunge,  the 
fame  with  a cape.  See  the  article  Cape. 
Foreland,  in  foitification,  a finall  piece 
of  ground  between  the  wall  of  a place 
and  the  moat,  called  alfo  berme,  and 
liziere. 

FORELOCKS,  in  the  fea-language,  little 
flat  wedges  made  with  iron,  ufed  at  the 
ends  of  holts,  to  keep  them  from  flying 
out  of  their  holes! 

FORELOIN,  among  huntfmen,  is  when  a 
hound,  going  before  the  reft  of  the  cry, 
naeet.s  chace,  and  goes  away  with  it. 
FORELORN-HOPE,  in  the  military  art 
fignifies  men  detached  from  feveral  re- 
giments, or  otherwife  appointed,  to  make 
"the  fii ft  attack  in  day  ofbattle,  or,  at  a 
liege,  to  ftorm  the  connterfearpe,  mount 
the  breach,  or  the  like. 

They  are  I'o  called  fiom  the  great  danger 
they  are  unavoidably  expofed  to  ; hut 
the  word  is  old,  and  begins  to  be  ob- 
folete. 

FOREMAST  of  a Jhip,  a large,  round 
piece  of  timber,  placed  in  her  fore-part, 
or  foie-caftle,  and  carrying  the  forefail 
and  fore. top-f.il  yards.  Its  length  is 
nuially  1 of  the  main  mail.  And  the 
fore-top  gallant-maft  is  \ the  length  of 
the  fore-top- maft.  See  the  article  Mast. 
Foremast-men  are  thofe  on  board  a 
lliip  that  take  in  the  top-fails,  fling  the 
yards,  furl  the  falls,  howfe,  trice,  and 
take  their  turn  at  the  helm,  &c, 
FORE-RAKE,  in  the  fea-language.  See 
the  .article  Rare. 

Fore  REACH,  in  thfe  fea  language,  a 
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lliip  is  faid  to  fore-reach  upon  another, 
when  both  failing  together,  one  fails 
better,  or  out-goeth  the  other. 

FORESCHOKE,  in  our  old  authors, 
fignifies  the  fame  with  forefaken,  and  is 
particularly  ufed  in  one  of  our  ftatutes 
for  lands  or  tenements  feifed  by  the  lord 
for  want  of  fervices  performed  by  his 
tenant,  and  quietly  held  by  fnch  lord 
above  a year  and  a day,  without  any 
due  courfe  of  law  taken  by  the  tenant  for 
recovery  tliereof ; here  he  does  in  pi'e- 
fumption  of  law  difavow  or  forfake  ail 
the  rights  he  has  thereto,  for  which  reafon 
thofe  lands  (hall  be  called  forefehoke. 

FORE-SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
prepuce.  See  the  article  prepuce. 

FOREST,  fjl’va,  in  general  a great 
wood,  or  a large  .extent  of  gi'ound  co- 
vered with  trees. 

Forest,  in  law,  is  defined,  by  Man- 
wood,  a certain  territory  of  woody 
grounds,  and  fi'uitfni  paftures,  privi- 
leged for  wild  beads  and  fowls  of 
foreft,  chace  and  warren,  to  reft  and 
abide  under  the  proteflion  of  the  king, 
for  his  princely  delight,  bounded  with 
unremoveable  marks,  and  meres,  either 
known  by  matter  of  record  or  preferip- 
tion  ; repleniihed  with  wild  beads  of 
venery,  or  chace,  with  great  coverts  of 
vert  tor  the  faid  beads  ; for  prefervation 
and  continuance  whereof,  with  the  veit 
and  venifon,  there  are  certain  particu- 
lar laws,  privileges  and  officers. 

Forefts  are  of  that  antiquity  in  England, 
that,  excepting  the  new  foreft  in  Hamp- 
(hire,  erefted  by  W.illiam  the  Conqueror, 
and  Hampton-Court,  ei-e6fed  by  Henry 
Vlir.  it  is  faid,  that  there  is  no  record 
or  hiftory  which  makes  any  certain  men- 
tion of  their  ^reflion,  though  they  are 
mentioned  by  feveral  writers,  and  in 
divers  of  our  laws  and  ftatutes. 

There  are  fixty-nine  forefts  in  Eng- 
land, thirteen  chaces,  and  800  parks. 
The  four  principal  forefts  are  New- 
Foreft,  Sherwood-Foreft,  Dean-Foreft, 
and  'Windfor-Foreft. 

The  manner  of  ereflfng  a foreft  is  thus, 
'z.'rxii  Certain  commillioners  are  appointed 
under  the  great  feal,  who  view  the  ground 
intended  for  a foreft,  and  fence  it  round  : 
this  commiffion  being  I'eturned  into 
chancery,  the  king  caui'eth  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed throughont'  the  county  where 
the  land  lieth,  that  if  is  a foreft,  and 
prohibits  all  perfpns  from  hunting  there, 
without  his  leave,  Tho’  the  king  may 
erefl  a foreft  on  his  own  ground  and 

w.afte, 
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wade,  he  may  not  do  it  on  the  ground  of 
other  peifoiis  without  their  confent ; and 
agreements  with  them  for  that  piirpofe, 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by  parliament. 

A I'orert,  ftriftly  taken,  cannot  be  in  tlie 
hands  of  any  but  the  king,  for  no  per- 
foir  but  the  king  has  power  to  grant  -a 
commifTioil  to  be  juftice  in  eyre  of  the 
foreft  ; yet,  if  he  grants  a foreft  to  a 
fubjeft,  and  that  on  requett  made  in  the 
Chancery,  that  fubjefil  and  his  heirs 
fliall  have  jufiices  of  the  foreft,  in  which 
cafe  the  fubjefl  has  a foreft  in  law. 

A fecond  property  of  a foreft  is  the 
•courts  thereof,  as  the  juftice  fear,  the 
fwainmote,  and  the  court  of  attachment. 
See  the  article  Attachment,  &c. 

A third  property  is  the  ofti'  Crs  belonging 
to  it,-  as  the  juftices,  warden,  verderer, 
forefter,  agiftor,  regarder,  keeper,  bailiff, 
beadle,  &c.  See  the  articles  Agistor, 
Bailiff,  Forester,  &c. 

By  the  laws  of  the  foreft,  the  receivers 
of  trefpaflers  in  hunting,  or  killing  of 
the  deer,  if  they  know  them  to  be  the 
king’s  property,  are  principal  trefpaffers. 
Likewife,  if  a trefpafs  be  committed  in  a 
foreft,  and  the  trefpafTer  dies,  after  his 
death,  it  luay  be  puniflied  in  the  life- 
time of  the  heir,  contrary  to  common 
law.  Our  Norman  kings  puni/hed  fuch 
as  killed  deer  in  any  of  their  forefts  with 
great  feverity  ; alfo  in  various  manners; 
as  by  hanging,  lofs  of  limbs,  gelding, 
and  putting  out  eyes.  By  magnacbarta 
de'forefla,  it  is  ordained,  that  no  perfon 
lliall  lofe  life  or  tnember  for  killing  the 
king’s  deer  in  forefts,  but  fliall  be  fined  ; 
and  if  the  offender  has  nothing  to  pay 
, the  fine,  he  fliall  be  imprifoned  a year 
and  a day,  and  then  be  delivered,  if 
he  can  give  fecurity,  not  to  offend  for 
^ the  future,  &c.  p'Hen.  III.  c.  i. 

Before  this  ftatnte,  it  was  felony  to  hunt 
the  king’s  deer  ; and  by  a late  aft,  per- 
ions  armed  and  difguifed,  appearing 
in  any  foreft,  &c.  if  they  hunt,  kill,  or 
fteal  any  deer,  -firr.  are  guilty  of  felony. 

9 Geo.  ,1.  c.  22. 

He  who  has  any  licence  to  hunt  in  a 
foreft  or  chace,  £fc.  is  to  take  care  that' 
he  do  not  exceed  his  authority  : other- 
wife  he  fhall  be  deemed  a trefpaffer  from 
the  beginning,  and  be  punifhed  for  that 
faft,  as  if  he  iud  no  licence. 
Forest-trees.  Many  are  averfe  to 
pruning  of  foreft-trees  i but  tho’  it  is  to 
be  done  with  care,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  wholly  omitted.  It  is  obfervable  in 
molt  fofelts,  that,  where  o.ae  tree  thrives 
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well,  there  are  twenty  that  grow  faulty, 
all  owing  to  their  want  of  pruning,  or 
lopping  in  'a  proper  manner  : for  this  • 
when  wifely  executed,  is  not  only  a re- 
newal of  their  age,  but  of  their  growth 
too  ; the  want  of  it  being  the  occafion 
of  trees  running  out  with  fuckers,  and 
over- loading  themfelves  with  walteful 
boughs,  which  draw  all  the  f'ap  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  ire^,  and  make  it 
knotty,  moffy,  and  unthrifty. 

If  a tree  grows  crooked,  at  the  crooked 
place  cut  it  off,  floping  upwards,  and 
nurfe  up  one  of  the  principal  fhoots  to 
be  a leading  fhoot,  except  it  is  of  fuch  a 
fort  as  is  fubjeft  to  die  when  headed"; 
crooked  trees  mav  be  made  ftiaight  by 
fliredding  up  the  fids- branches,  till  you 
come  above  the  crook  where  they  are 
young.  If  any  boughs  are  cropt  by 
goats,  or  other  cattle,  cut  them  off  dole 
to  the  body,  for  cattle  leave  a drivel 
where  they  bite,  which  not  only  infefls 
the  branches,  but  fometimes  endangers 
the  whole  tree.  See  the  articles  Lopping, 
Pruning,  and  Tree. 

4^^  o/a  Forest.  See  Assise. 

Charter  oj  a Forest.  See  the  article 
Charter. 

Drift  ff  the  VoKEiT . -See  Drift. 

Foot  o/'t/ae  Forest.  See  the  articleFooT. 

Keeper  of  the  F OKTiiT , See  Keeper. 

Preambidation  of  the  Forest.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Preambulatioij. 

Repofition  o/' ife  Forest.  See  the  article 
Reposition. 

ll'afle  of  the  Forest.  See  Waste. 

Forest-towns,  in  geography,  certain 
towns  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  lying 
along  the  Rhine,  and  the  confines  of 
Switzerland,  and  fubjeft  to  the  hoiife  of 
Auftria.  Their  names  are  Rhinefield, 
Seckingen,  Laufenhurg,  and  Waldlhot. 

FORE-ST  AFF,  or  Cross-staff,  an  in- 
flruinent  ufed  at  fea  for  taking  ihe  ahitnde 
of  the  fun,  moon,  or  ttars.  It  is  called 
fore-ftaff,  becaufe  the  obfsfver,  in  uling 
it,  turns  his  face  towards  the  objtft; 
whereas  in  ufing  Davis's  quadrant,  the 
back  of  the  obferver  is  towai  ds  the  objeft  j 
and  hence  its  denomination  of  back-ftaff. 
See  the  article  Back  liTAFF. 

The  fore  ftaff  is  a Iqtiare  graduated  Half 
A B,  (plate  CII.  fig.  i.  n°  i.)  about 
three  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
Each  fide  is  graduated  like  a line  of  tan- 
gents, and  has  a peculiar  crofs  piece  or 
vane,  which  Hides  thereon.  The  firft 
crofs  piece,  F F,  belongs  to  that  fide  where 
the  divifions  begin  at  3",  and  end  wiili 

10“  i 
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10”  ; and  hence  called  the  fen-crofs  ; 
The  fecond,  E E,  is  called  the  thirty- 
crofs,  as  belonging  to  that  fide  where  the 
degrees  begin  at  ip«  and  end  at  30°.  The 
third,'  DD,  is  called  the  fixty-crofs,  as 
belonging  to  that  fide  of  the  inftrument 
where  the  divifions  begin  r;t_20°  and  end 
at  60’.  The  fourth  crofs- piece,  C C,  is 
called  the  ninety-crofs,  as  belonging  to 
that  fide  where  the  divifions  begin  at  30® 
and  end  at  90“. 

For  the  manner  of  graduating  the  Half 
A B like  a line  of  tangents.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Tangent. 

To  obferve  the  fun’s  altitude  by  this  in- 
fti^ment.  Firft  confider,  as  near  as  you 
can  gu'efs,  whether  the  altitude  be  under 
10"  i in  which  cafe,  the  fhorteft  or  ten- 
crofs  is  to  be  ufed.  If  the  altitude  be 

' gueffed  to  be  above  10®,  but  under  30®, 
the  thirty-crofs  is  to  be  ufed  ; if  under 
6o“,  the  fixty-crofs  ; and  if  above  60®, 
the  ninety-crofs.  Having  fitted  on  the 
proper  crofs,  place  the  flat  end  of  the  (taff 
A (ibid.  n°  ^.)  to  the  outfide  of  the  eye, 
and  look  for  the  objedl:  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  crofs  D ; and  for  the  horizon,  at  the 
lower  end  C j moving  the  crofs  backward 
and  forward  on, the  ftaff,  till  you  fee  the 
center  of  the  fun,  or  other  objedl,  by  the 
upper  end  D,  and  the  horizon  by  the 
lower  end  C.  Then  the  degrees  and 
minutes  cut  by  the  inner  edge  of  the 
crofs,  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  ftaff  for 
that  crofs,  make  the  altitude  of  the  fun 
or  ftar  at  the  time  of  obfervation.  In 
order  to  enable  the  eye  to  bear  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  fun,  a coloured  glafs  is  ufed 
at  the  top  of  the  crofs.  ' If  the  meridian 
altitude  be  required,  continue  your  ob- 
fervation as  long  as  the  altitude  of  the 
objeft  increales,  ftill  moving  the  crofs 
nearer  to  the  eye. 

By  fitting  a horizontal  vane  on  the  eye- 
end  of  the  ftaff  A,  (ibid,  n®  i.)  and  a 
fight-vane  on  the  lower  end  of  the  proper 
crofs  at  C,  the  fun’s  altitude  may  be  found 
with  the  obferver’s  back  turned  towards 
the  luminary  : for  looking  through  the 
fight-vane  at  C,  let  the  crofs-piece  be 
moved  up  or  down,  till  the  fhadow  made 
by  its  upper  end  fall  on  the  flit  in  the  ho- 
rizontal vane  ; the  horizon  being  feen  at 
the  fame  time  through  the  vanes  at  C and 
A i then  will  the  degrees  cut  on  the  pro- 
per fide  of  the  ftaff,  be  the  fun’s  altitude 
required. 

Forest  AGE,  in  our  old  law-writers,  a 
duty  faid  to  have  been  formerly  paid  by 
forefters  to  the  king.  See  FORESTER, 
VoE.  II, 


FOREST ALLER,  a perfon  who  is  guilty 
of  foreftalling.  See  ifie  next  article. 

FORESTALLING,  in  law,  buying  or 
bargaining  for  any  corn,  cattle,  vidtuals, 
or  merchandize  in  the  way  as  they  come 
to  fairs  or  markets  10  he  lidd,  before  they 
get  thither,  with  an  intent  to  fell  the  fame 
again  at  a higher  price. 

The  punifhment  for  this  offence,  upon 
conviftion  at  the  quarter  fiffions,  by  two 
or  more  witneffcs,  is,  for  the  firlt  time, 
two  months  imprifonment  and  the  lofs 
of  the  goods,  or  the  value;  for  the  fe- 
cond  offence,  the  offender  lhall  be  impri- 
foned.  fix  montlis,  and  lofe  double  the 
value  of  the  goods  ; for  the  third  offence, 
he  fliall  fuffer  imprifonment  during  the 
king’s  pleafure,  forfeit  all  his  goods  and 
chattels,  and  ftand  on  the  pillory  : but 
the  ftatute  does  not  extend  to  maltfters 
buying  barley,  or  to  bedgers  licenfed. 

FORESTER,  a fworn  olficer  of  the  foreft, 
appointed  by  the  king’s  letters  patent,  to 
walk  the  foreft  at  all  hours,  watch  over 
the  vert  and  venifon  ; alfo  to  make  at- 
tachments and  true  prefentments  of  all 
trefpalfes  committed  within  the  foreft. 
See  the  article  Forest. 

If  a man  comes  into  a foreft  in  the  night, 
a forefter  cannot  lawfully  beat  him  be- 
fore he  makes  fome  refiftance ; but  in 
cafe  filch  a perfon  refills  the  forefter,  he 
may  jullify  a battery.  And  a forefter 
lhall  not  be  queftioned  for  killing  a tfe-f- 
paffer  that,  after  the  peace  cried  10  him, 
will  not  furrender  himfelf,  if  it  be  not 
done  on  any  former  malice ; though, 
where  trefpalfers  in  a,  foreft,  &c,  do  kill 
a pqrfon  that  oppofes  them,  it  is  murder 
in  all,  becaufe  they  were  engaged  in  an 
unlawful^ft,  and  therelore  malice  is 
implied  to  the  perfon  killed. 

FORE-TOP-MAST,  and  Fore-top- 
gallant-mast. SeeFORE  MAST. 

FORFAR,  the  capital  of  tlie  county  of 
Angus,  in  Scotland  ; weft  long.  2®  32', 
and  north  lat.  56°  25'. 

It  is  a parliament-town,  claffed  with 
Perth,  Dundee,  Cowper,  and  St.  An- 
drews, which  altogether  fend  one  mem- 
ber. 

FORFEITURE,  properly  fignifies  the  ef- 
fe£l  ot  ti'anf'grefling  fome  penal  law,  and 
extends  to  lands  or  goods. 

Forfl’duie  differs  from  confifeation,  in 
that  the  former  'is  more  general,  whilll 
confifeation  is  particularly  applied  to  fucb 
things  as  become  forfeited  to  the  king’s 
exchequer ; and  goods  conSfeated,  are 
faid  to  be  fuch  as  no  body  claims. 
gE 
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/[(//Forfeiture,  flenaforhfaBtira,  call- 
ed sW'o  plena  ivita,  is  the  forfeiture  of  life 
aud  member,  and  all  that  a perfon  has  : 
this  obtains  in  criminal  cafes,  as  where  a 
perfon  is  attainted  of  treafon,  felony,  fefc. 
Tliere  is  alfo  a‘  forfeiture  in  civil  cafes, 
as  where  a perfon  hath  an  eftate  for  life 
or  years,  be  may  forfeit  it  by  alienation 
and  claiming,  or  granting  a larger  eftate 
than  is  vetted  in  him.  AH  the  lands  or 
tenements  of  an  offender,  whether  held 
in  fee  or  tail,  are  forfeited  on  his  com- 
mitting high  treafon  ; and  the  king.fliall 
. be  deemed  in  pofTelTion  thereof  without 
any  office  found,  laving  the  rights  of 
others.  For  petit  treafon,  murder,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  and  all  felonies  puniflied 
with  death,  the  offenders  forfeit  their 
lands  in  fee,  goods  and  chattels.  In 
■ manttaughter,  goods  and  chattels  are  for- 
feited ; fo  in  chance-medly,  and  fe  de- 
fendendo,  though  here  an  offender  has 
bis  pardon  of  courfe.  In  the  cafe  of 
petit  larceny,  goods  are  alfo  forfeited. 
See  the  article  Treason,  &c. 
Forfeiture’  of  marriage,  a writ  which 
formerly  lay  againft  a perfon  that  held 
lands  by  knights  fervice;  who,  being  un- 
der age  and  unmarried,  refufed  her  whom 
the  lord  offered  hiiTr,  without  difparage- 
ment,  and  married  another. 

FOR-FEX,  among  furgeons,  the  fame  with 
forceps.  See  the  article  Forceps, 

Some  alfo  call  an  inttrument  for  drawing 
teeth  by  the  name  of  forfex. 
FORFICULA,  theEAR-wiG,  in  zoology, 
a troublefome  infeff,  which  takes  its  eng- 
lifti  name  from  its  introducing  itfelf  into 
peoples  ears,  where  it  caul'es  a great  deal 
of  pain  ; and  its  latin  name,  j'orficula, 
from  its  forked  tail,  whiofc  is  a fort  of 
forceps,  capable  of  pinching.  The  exte- 
rior wings  are  very  Ihort  or  dimidiated, 
and  wholly  cover  the  inner  ones.  The 
antennae  are  long  and  flender,  confining 
pf  thirteen  or  fourteen  articulations. 
According  to  Leipery,  the  dried  powder 
of  thefe  infeels,  is  good  in  cales  of  deaf- 
nefs  ; and  the  oil  drawn  from  them,  in 
convulfive  cafes. 

Forficula  marina,  the sea-ear-wiG, 
arr  infect  found  about  the  fca-lliores,  and 
lo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  the  com- 
mon ear-wig. 

FOREFIELD,  among  miners,  iF^fartheft 
place  of  a meer  of  ground. 

I'ORGE,  properly  figtrifies  a little  fur- 
pace,  wherein  Ihiilhs  and  other  aitificers 
pf  iron  or  fteel,  (Sc.  heat  their  metals 
fpd  hot,  ;n  order  to  fpflep  and  render 


them  more  malleable  and  manageable  on 
the  anvil.  See  the  article  Furnace. 
The  forge  ufed  by  the  feveral  operators 
in  iron,  is  very  fimple  : we  (hall  inftance 
in  that  of  the  black-fmiths,  to  which  all 
the  reft  are  reducible,  the  conftruftion  of 
which  is  as  follows.  The  hearth  or  fire- 
place of  the  forge,  marked  A.  (See  plate 
of  fmithery,  fig.  i.)  is  to  be  built  up 
from  your  floor  with  brick,  about  two 
feet  and  an  half,  or  fometimes  more,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  purpofe  you  detlgn  to 
forge  for  : if  your  forge  be  intended  for 
h-'avy  work,  your  hearth  mutt  lie  lower 
than  it  need  be  for  light  work  : the  forge 
mav  be  of  what  breadth  is  thought  con- 
venient. It  may  be  bpilt  with  hollow 
arches  underneath,  to  fet  feveral  things 
out  of  the  way  : the  back  of  it  is  built 
upright  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling,  and  in- 
clofed  over  the  fire-place  with  a hovel, 
which  ends  in  a chimney,  to  carry  away 
the  I'moke,  as  at  B.  In  the  back  of  the 
forge,  againft  the  fire-place,  is  fixed  a 
thic.k  iron- plate,  and  a taper  pipe  in  it, 
about  five  inches  long,  which  pipe  conies 
through  the  back  of  the  forge  at  C.  In- 
to  this  taper  pipe  is  placed  the  nofe  or 
pipe  of  the  bellows  : the  office  of  this 
tewei  is  to  preferve  the  pipe  of  the  bel- 
lows and  the  back  of  the  forge  about  the 
fire-place,  from  burning.  Right  before 
the  back  is  placed,  at  about  two  feet  dif- 
tsnee,  tile  trough,  which  reaches  com- 
monly the  whole  breadth  of  the  forge, 
and  is  as  broad  as  is  thought  neceffary, 
as  at  D.  The  bellows  is  placed  behind 
the  back  of  the  forge,  having  one  of  its 
boprds  fo  fixed,  that  if  can  neither  move 
upwards  nor  downwards.  At  the  ear  of 
■ the  upper  board  is  fattened  a rope  or 
pbain  at  E,  which  rtarlies  up  to  the 
jgcker,  .and  is  fattened  there  to  the  fiif- 
id  of  the' handle,  at  F.  This  lian- 
Aliened  acrofs  a rcck-ftaff,  which 
reen  two  cheeks  upon  tliecen- 
ter  pffgBb  two  fockets,  at  G;  fo  that 
'by  drawing  down  this  handle,  the  mov- 
ing boaul  of  the  bellows  rifes  j and  by  a 
confiderable  weight  fet  on  the  top  of  its 
upper  board,  finksdown  again,  and  by  this 
agitaiioii  performs  the  office  of  a pair  of 
bel'ows.  See  the  article  BELLOWS  and 
Smitkery,' 

Forge  is  alfo  ufed  for  a large  furnace, 
wheieiii  iron-ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine, 
' is  melted  down ; or  it  is  more  properly 
applied  to  another  kind  of  furnace,  where- 
in the  iron-ore,  melted  down  and  fepa- 
rated  in  a forpier  furnace,  and  {hen  caft 
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into  fows  and  pigs,  is  heated  and  fufed 
over  again,  and  beaten  afterwards  with 
large  haininers,  and  thus  rendered  more 
foft,  pure,  duftile,  and  fit  for  ufe. 
Ofthefe  there  are  two  kinds  : the  firll  is 
called  the  finery,  where  the  pigs  are 
worked  into  grofs  iron,  and  prepared  for 
the  fecond,  which  is  called  the  chafery, 
where  it  is  further  wrought  into  bars  fit 
for  ufe.  See  the  articles  Forging, 
Finery,  and  Chafery. 

forger,  in  law,  one  guilty  of  forgery. 
See  the  next  article. 

forgery,  in  a legal  fenfe,  is' where  a 
perfon  fraudulently  makes  and  puhlilhes 
falfe  writings  to  another’s  prejudice  : or,‘ 
it  fignifies  the  writ  that  lies  againfl:  him 
who  offends  that  way. 

Forgery  is  either  at  common  law,  or  by 
ftatute  ; and  is  an  offence  punilhable  by 
indiftment,  information,  &c.  and  not 
only  where  a perfon  makes  a falfe  deed, 
but  where  any  fraudulent  alteration  is 
made  of  a true  one,  in  a material  point 
thereof.  Likewife  a writing  may  be  faid 
to  be  forged,  where  one  being  direfled  to 
draw  up  a will  for  another,  does  infert 
foine  legacies  therein  falfely  of  his  own 
head  ; though,  in  fuch  cafes,  there  is  no 
forgery  of  the  hand  or  feal  of  .the  party  : 
but  a perfon  cannot  regularly  be  guilty 
of  this  crime  by  an  a£l  of  omiffion,  un- 
lefs  it  alters  the  limitation  of  an  eltate  to 
another,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be  forgery. 
By  a ftatute  of  George  II.  c.  25,  the 
forging  or  counterfeiting  any'deed;  will, 
bond,  bill,  note,  feV.  with  intent  to  de. 
fraud  any  peribn,  or  publilhing  fuch  falfe 
deed,  bond,  Sfc.  knowingly,  is  declared 
to  be  felony  ; and  the  offender  fliall  I'uf- 
fer  death.  The  king  may  pardon  the 
corporal  punilhment  of  forgery  which 
tends  to  public  example,  tho’  the  plain- 
tiff cannot  releafe  it  t yet  in  an  extraor- 
dinary cafe,  a forgery  has  been  com- 
pounded, and  the  defendant  difeharged 
on  paying  a ftnall  fine. 

FORGING,  in  ftnithefy,  the  beating  or 
hammering  iron  on  the  anvil,  after  hav- 
ing firft  made  it  red  hot  in  the  forge,  in 
order  to  extend  it  into  various  forms,  and 
fafliion  it  into  works.  See  the  article 
Forge. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forging  and  ham- 
mering iron ; one  is  by  the  force  of  the 
hand,  in  which  there  are  ufually  feveral 
perfons  employed,  one  of  th.em  turning 
the  iron  and  hammering  likewife,  and  the 
reft  only  hammering.  The  other  way 
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is  by  the  force  of  a water-mill,  which 
raifes  and  works  feveral  huge  ha.mniers 
beyond  the  force  of  man  ; under  the 
ftrokes  "whereof  the  workmen  prefent 
large  lumps  or  pieces  of  iron,  which 
are  fuftained  at  one  end  by  the  anvilr, 
and  at  the  other  by  iron- chains  faftened 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  forge.  See  Mill. 
This  laft  way  of  forging  is  only,  ufed  in 
the  largeft  works,  as  anchors  for  ihips, 
6ff.  which  ufually  weigh  feveral  thou- 
fand  pounds.  For  the  lighter  works,  a, 
fingle  man  ferves  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn 
with  one  hand,  while  he  hammers  with 
the  other. 

Each  purpofe  the  work  is  dtfigned  for, 
requires  its  proper  heat ; for  if  it  be  too 
. cold,  it  will  not  feel  the  weight  of  the 
hammer,  as  the  fmiths  call  it,  when  it 
will  not  batter  under  the  hammer  j and 
if  it  be  too  hot,  it  will  red-fear,  that  is, 
break  or  crack  under  the  hammer. 

The  feveral  degrees  of  heats  the  fmiths 
give  their  irons,  are,  fiift,  a blood-red 
heat ; . fecondly,  a white  flame-heat  ; 
and,  thirdly,  a fparkling  or  welding  heat. 
See  the  article  Heat. 

FORISFAMILIARI,  in  law,  is  where  a 
fon  accepts  of  his  father’s  .part  of  lands, 
&c.  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father,,  and 
retts  contented  with  it,  fo  that  he  cannot 
claim  any  more;  upon  which  account 
he  is  termed  forisfamiliari. 

FORKED  HEADS,  among  fportfinen,  thofe 
deers-heads  which  have  their  croches 
doubled.  ’■ 

FORK-TAIL,  a name  given  in  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ta  the  falmon,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  its  growth. 

FORLI,  a town  of  Romania,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Ravenna. 

FORLORN,  or  Forelorh.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Forelorn. 

FORM,  forma,  in  phyfics,  the  effential  or 
dittinguilhing  modification  of  the  matter 
whereof  a natural  body  is  compofed,  fo 
as  thereby  to  give  it  fuch  a particular 
manner  of  exiftence;  being  that  which 
conftitutes  it  (itch  a particular  body,  and 
diftinguiflies  it  from  every  other  body. 
The  origin  of  forms,  though  efteemed  the 
nobleft,  hath  yet  been  found  one  of  the 
moft  perplexed  inquiries  in  philofophy, 
efpecially  as  managed  by  the  fchools. 
The  fum  of  the  controverfy  is  whether 
- the  form  of  natural  things  be,  in  genera- 
tion, educed  out  of  the  power  of  the 
matter;  or  whether  thefe  forms  are  true 
8 E 2 fubftahtial 
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fnbllantial  entities,  diftinft  fi’om  the  other 
fubrtantial  principle  of  natural  bodies, 
that  is  matter. 

The  reafons  which  move  me  to  embrace 
the  negative,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  are  prin- 
cipally thefe.  Firft,  I fee  no  necellity 
for  admitting  any  fuch  fubflantial  forms 
in  nstnral  things;  matter  and  its  acci- 
dents  being  fuffi-.ient  to  explain  as  much 
of' the  phsnomena  of  nsture  as  we  are 
likely  to  undeiftand.  In  the  next  place, 

3 fee  no  ufe  of  this  puzzling  docSrine  of 
fnbllantial  forms  in  natuial  philolbphy  ; 
*ior  can  I imagine  how  a particular  plia;- 
nomenon  fliould  be  explained  by  a prin- 
ciple whole  nature  is  unknown  ; and, 
lallly,  I cannot  conceive  how'forms  could 
be  generated,  as  the  peripatetics  would 
have  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fchool  men  tell  us, 
that  the  power  of. matter,  with  regard  to 
forms,  is  partly  edufiive,  as  the  agent 
can  make  the  fo!  m out  of  it  ; and  partly 
receptive,  whereby  it  can  receive  the  foi  m 
I'o  made : but  tince  the  fchoolmen  will 
not  allow  thpt  the  form  of  a generated 
body  was  aflually  pre-exiftent  in  its  mat- 
ter, or  any  where  ell’e,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  a fubhance  can  he  educed  out 
of  another  fubftance  totally  diftinfl  in 
nature  from  it;  without  being  before  fuch 
eduilion  aflually  exiftent  in  it.  And  as 
for  the  receptive  power  of  the  matter 
that  fits  it  to  receive  or  lodge  a form, 
when  united  with  it,  how  can  it  intelli- 
gibly be  made  to,  appear  to  contribute  to 
the  produflion  of  a new  fubltance  of.a 
quite  different  nature  from  that  matter, 
though  it  harbours  it,  when  produced. 

In  Ihort,  the  form  of  a natural  body,  as 
is  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  doftrine  of  motion,  (fee  New- 
ton’s Optic,  p.  37a,  3-73.)  is  but  an  ef- 
fential  modification,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
tlamp  of  its  matter ; or  fuch  a conven- 
tion of  the  magnitude,  feape,  motion  or 
reft,  fituation  andcontextore  of  the  fmall 
parts  that  compofe  it,  as  is  neceffary  to 
eonftitute  and  denominate  it  a particular 
body;  and  all  thofe  accidents  being  pro- 
ducible in  matter  by  local  motion,  we 
may  well  fay  that  the  firft  and  univerfal, 
though  not  immediate  caufe  of  forms,  is 
no-other  than  God,  who  put  matter  into 
motion,  eftabliflied  its  laws  among  bodies, 
and  alto  guided  it,  in  feverol  cafes,  at 
the  beginning  of  things ; and  that  among 
fecond  caufes,  the  grand  efficient  of  forms 
is  local  motion,, which  by  varioufly.  (Ji- 
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viding,  fequeftring,  tranfpofing,  and  con. 
nefting  the  parts  of  matter,  produces  in 
them  thofe  accidents  and- qualities  upon 
account  whereof  the  portion  of  matter 
they  diverfify  belongs  to  a determinate 
fpecies  of  natural  bodies:  yet  this  is  not 
fo  to  be  underftood  as  if  motion  were 
, only  an  efficient  caufe  in  the  generation 
of  bodies,  for  it  is  aho  frequently  one  of 
the  chief  accidents,  as  in  water,  fire,  fs’r. 
that  concur  to  make  up  the  form.  See 
the  articles  Motion  and  Fire. 

Some  modern  writeis,  as  pariiculaily 
Sennertus,  teach  us,  that  befides  the 
fperific  form  in  plants  and  animals,  there 
reiide,  and  efpecially  in  fome  determi- 
nate parts  of  them,  certain  other  forms 
proper  to  thofe  parts,  but  fo  fuhjefled 
to  the  predominant  form,  as  to  deferve 
the  title  of  lubordinate  ; being,  during 
the  reign  of  the  fpecific  form,  fubfervient 
to  it ! though,  when  the  f^joecific  form' 
comes  to  be  aboliflied,  ihel'e  fubordinate 
forms  may  let  up  for  themfelves,  and  in 
tcference  to  thofe  parts  of  matter  they 
belong  to,  exercife  the  f'unflions  of  fpecific 
forms ; as  in  a dog  or  a horfe,  befides 
the  fenfaiive  foul,  which  is  the  fpecific 
form  of  the  whole  creature,  the  flefh, 
blood,  and  bones  have  their  diftinfl  forms 
appertaining  to  them,  though  they  are 
1 tiled  and  employed  by  the  foul,  but  as 
the  matter  which  flie  animates  and  in- 
forms ; and  when  by  death  the  fenfative 
foul  or  fpecific  form  is  depofed  or  abo- 
lifiied,  the  body  is  not  prelintly  refolved 
into  its  feveral  elements,  but  thofe  fub- 
ordinate forms  ftill  preferve  the  flefh,  as 
in  the  Rate  of  the  flefli ; and  the  bofles, 
as  in  the  ftate  of  the  bones;  the  one  for 
a little,  and  the  other  for  a mucli  longer 
time.  This  doflrine  is  urged  from  the 
fpecific  virtues  obfei-vable  in  gathered 
plants,  as  the  purgative  faculty  of  rhu-. 
barb,  fena,  and  other  cathartic  vegetables. 
But,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  it  w'ere  not  diffi- 
clilt  to  propofe  experiments,  which  would 
determine  this  matter  otherwife,  were  it 
important  enough  to  defeiw  it.  How- 
ever, as  this  dofirine  of  fubordinate  forms 
affords  fuch  countenance  to  that  of  fub- 
ftantial  ones,  that  author  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  prove,  that  fubordinate  forms 
are  explicable  upon  other  principles.  See 
Shaw’s  Boyle,  vol.  I.  p.  114. 

Form  of  fylhgifms,  or  JylhgiJlic  Form, 
among  logicians,  a juft  difpolition  both  of 
the  terms,  in  refpeft  of  predicate  and  fiib- 
jeft,  and  of  the  propofitions,  in  refpefl  of 
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fluaiitity  and  quality  : by  which  is  only 
meant  a difpofition  wherein  the  conclu- 
fion  follows  duly  and  legitimately  from 
the  two  premifes  5 there  being  no  form, 
where  there  is  no  cenclufion.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Syllogism. 

Form,  in  theology,  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
elTential  parts  of  the  facraments  ; being 
that  which  gives  them  their  facramental 
nature  and  efficacy,  and  confifting  in  cer- 
tain words,  which  the  prieft  pronounces 
in  adrainiltring  them. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a moral  fenfe,  for 
the  manner  of  being  or  doing  a thing  ac- 
cording fo  rules:  thus  we  fay,  a form  of 
government,  a form  of  argument,  &c. 

Form,  in  law,  the  rules  eftabliffied  and 
requifite  to  be  obferved  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

Form,  in  carpentry,  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
long  feats  or  benches  in  the  choirs  of 
churches  or  in  fchools,  for  the  priefts, 
prebends,  religious,  or  fcholars  to  fit  on. 
At  fchools,  the  word  form  is  frequently 
applied  to  what  is  otherwife  termed  a 
clafs.  See  the  article  Class. 

Form  alfo  denotes  the  external  appearance 
or  furface  of  a body,  or  the  difpofition  of 
its  parts,  as  to  the  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs.  See  the  article  Figure. 

Form  is  alfo  ufed,  among  mechanicsl  for 
a fort  of  mould,  whereon  any  thing  is 
fafhioned  or  wrought ; as  the  hatters 
form,  the  paper-makers  form,  &c. 

Pmtcr’rFoRM,  an  affemblage  of  letters, 
words  and  lines,  ranged  in  order,  and 
fo  difpofed  into  pages  by  the  compofitor  ; 
from  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a prefs, 
the  printed  ffieets  are  drawn. 

Every  form  is  inclofed  in  an  iron-chafe, 
wherein  it  is  firmly  locked  by  a number 
of  pieces  of  wood ; fome  long  and  nar- 
row, and  others  of  the  form  of  wedges. 
There  are  two  forms  required  for  every 
Iheet,  one  for  each  fide  ; and  each  form 
confifts  of  more  or  fewer  pages,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize  of  the  book. 

Form,  in  hunting,  the  feat  of  a hare  ; or 
the  place  and  time,  when  and  where  fhe 
fquafs. 

Form  of  a forks,  in  algebra,  thataffeflion 
of  an  undeterminate  feries,  which  arifes 
from  the  different  values  of  the  indices 
of  the  known  quantity.  See  the  article 
Series. 

Forma  pauperis,. in  law,  is  when  a 
perfon  has  juft  caufe  of  fuit,  but  is  fo 
poor,  that  he  cannot  defray  the  ufual 
charges  of  firing  at  law  or  in  equity  ; in 
which  cafe,  cm  making  oath  that  he  is 
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not  .worth  $ 1.  in  the  world,  on  all  his 
debts  being  paid,  and  producing  a cer- 
tificate from  fome  lawyer  that  he  has 
good  caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  will  admit 
him  to  fue  in  forma  pauperis  j that  is, 
without  paying  any  fee  to  counfellors, 
attornies,  or  clerk  i the  ftatute  11  Hen. 
VIIi  c.  li.  having  enafled,  that  coun- 
cil and  attornies,  &c.  /ball  be  affigned 
fijch  poor  perfons  gratis.  Where  it  ap- 
pears that  any  pauper  has  fold  or  con- 
trafiled  for  the  benefit  of  his  fuit,  whilft 
it  Is  depending  in  court,  fuch  caufe  ffiall 
be  thenceforth  totally  difrniffed ; and  a 
perfon  firing  in  forma  pauperis,  fliall  not 
have  a new  trial  granted  him,  but  is  to 
acquiefce  in  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

FORMAL,  fomething  belonging  to,  or 
conftitpting  the  form  of  a thing.  See 
the  article  Form. 

Formal  CAUSE.  See  the  article  Cause. 

formally,  a term  of  va- 

rious import  in  the  fchools.  i.  Some- 
times it  denotes  a fubjeft,  in  which  the 
predicate  is  contained  merely  on  account 
of  its  form  : thus  white  implies  white- 
nefs.  z.  In  a fynonymous  fenfe  with 
adequately.  3.  For  really,  &c.  See  the 
article  Form. 

formality,  in  the  fchools,  that  qua- 
lity which  conftitutes  the  form  of  a thing. 
See  the  article  Form. 

Formality,  in  matters  of  law  and  po- 
lity, certain  rules  of  judiciary  proceed- 
ings, negociations,  and  contrails,  which 
cuftom  or  law  hath  made  neceffary,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  ftrifilly  pbferved. 
See  the  article  Ceremony. 

FORMATION,  in  philofophy,  an  ail 
whereby  fomething  is  formed  or  produ- 
ced. For  the  formation  of  the  foetus  in 
the  womb,  fee  the  article  Foetus  ai!d 
Generation. 

Formation  of  fanes.  See  the  article 
Lithogenesia. 

Formation  of  metals  and  minerals.  See 
the  articles  Metal  and  Mineral. 

Formation,  in  grammar,  fignifies  the 
manner  of  forming  one  word  from  ano- 
ther : thus  accountantlhip  is  formed  from 
accountant,  and  this  laft  from  account. 

FORM  ATUM  PUNCTUM.  See  the  ar- 
ticle PUNCTUM. 

FORME',  or  Cross  formy,  in  heraldry, 
a crofs  narrow  in  the  center,  and  broad 
at  the  extremities,  otheryvife  called  patee. 
See  the  article  Pate'e. 

FORMED,  or  Figured  stones,  among 
naturalifts.  See  the  article  Stone. 
FORMEDON,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  fora 
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perfon  who  has  a right  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments, by  virtue  of  any  intail,  arifing 
from  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  i Ch.  II. 
This  writ  is  of  three  kinds,  •viz.  a de- 
fcender,  remainder,  and  reverter.  Forme- 
don  in  defcender,  lies  where  a tenant  in 
tail  infeoffs  a ftrangpr,  or  is  diffeifed  and 
dies,  the  heir  may  bring  this  writ  to  re- 
cover the  land.  Formedon  in  remainder, 
lies  where  a man  gives  lands,  &c.  to  a 
perfon  in  tail,  and  for  dtfault  of  iffue  of 
his  body,  the  remainder  to  another  in 
tail  : here  if  the  tenant  in  tail  die  with- 
out iffue,  and  a ftranger  abates  and  en- 
ters into  the  land,  he  in  remainder  fliall 
have  this  writ.  Formedon  in  reverter, 
lies  where  lands  are  intailed  on  certain 
perfons  and  their  iffue,  with  remainder 
over  for  want  of  iffue,  and  on  that  re- 
mainder failing,  then  to  revert  to  the 
donor  and  his  heirs : in  this  cafe,-  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  dies  without  iffue,  and  alfo 
he  in  remainder,  the  donor  and  his  heirs, 
to  whom  the  reverfion  returns,  may  have 
this  writ  for  the  recovery,  of  the  eftate, 
tho’ the  fame  be  aliened,  £fr. 

FORMERS,  in  gunnery,  round  pieces  of 
wood,  fitted  to'  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  a gun,  chiefly  ufed  for  making  car- 
tridges. 

On  thefe  formers,  the  paper,  parchment, 
or  cotton,  which  is  to  make  the  cartridge, 
are  rolled  before  it  be  fewed. 

FORMICA,  the  Ant,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Ant. 

Formica,  in  medicine,  a callous  fort  of 
wart,  more  ufually  called  myrmecia.  See 
the  article  Myrmecia. 

Formica-leo,  the  ant-lion,  or  Ant- 
eater,  in  zoology,  an  infffl  fo  called 
from  its  devouring  great  numbers  of  ants. 
It  is  the  caterpillar  or  worm  of  a fly 
much  refembling  the  libellas,  or  dragon- 
flies. 

The  addrefs  of  this  infeff  in  catching  the 
ants,  is  admirable  ; it  makes  a hole  of  a 
cpnical  or  funnel-fliape,  in  the  loofe  fand; 
and  is  fure  to  catch  all  the  ants  that  come 
within  the  verge  of  this  hole,  by  throw- 
ing up  fand  on  them,  whereby  they  are 
forcibly  carried  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

FORMICATION,  a term  ufed  among 
builders  for  arching  or  vaulting. 

FORMING  of  a fiege,  in  the  military  art. 
See  the  article. Siege. 

Forming,  in  grammar.  See  the  article 
Formation.. 

FORMOSA,  an  ifland  in  the  pacific  ocean. 
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between  119?  and  izz®  of  call  longitude, 
and  between  22®  and  25°  north  latitude, 
about  ICO  miles  eaft  of  Canton  in  China. 
It  is  fubjeft  to  the  Chinefe- 

FORMULA,  or  Formulary,  a rule  or 
model,  or  certain  terms  prefcribed  or  de- 
creed by  authority,  for  the  form  and 
manner  of  an  aft,  inftrument,  proceed- 
ing, or  the  like. 

Formula,  in  church  hiftory  and  theology, 
fignifies  a profellion  of  faith.  See  the  ar. 
tide  Form. 

Formul.a,  in  medicine,  imports  the  con- 
ftitution  of  medicines,  either  fimple  or 
compound,  both  with  refpeft  to  their  pre- 
fcription  aud  confiftence.  Paracel fus  calls 
red  and  clear  urine,  formula  urinEe. 

FORMULARY,  a writing  containing  the 
form  of  an  oath,  declaration,  atteftation, 
abjuration,  &c.  to  be  made  on  certain 
occafions, 

FORNACALIA,  or  Fornicalia,  in' 

roman  antiquity,  a feftival  inftituted  by 
Numa  in  honour  of  Fornax,  the  goddefs 
of  ovens  ; wherein  certain  cakes  were 
made,  and  offered  in  facrifice  before  the 
ovens. 

FORNAGE,  fornagium,  in  our  old  wri- 
ters, fignifies  the  fee  taken  by  a lord 
■from  his  tenants,  bound  to  bake  in  the 
lofti’s  oven,  or  for 'a  permiffion  to  ufe 
their  own  : this  was  ufual  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England. 

FORNICATION,  the  aft  of  incontinency 
between  Angle  perfons ; for  when  either 
of  the  parties'is  married,  fuch  aft  is  adul- 
tery. See  the  aiticle  Adultery. 

The  fpiritual  ccurt  now  has  the  Idle  cog- 
nizance of  this  offence  which  antiently 
was  cognizable  in  other  courts,  as  the 
court-leet,  &c.  in  which  the  king  had  a 
fine  affefled  on  the  offenders. 

FoRNiCA'riON  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  as  a 
generical  term,  including  all  kinds  of 
offences  againft  chaftify. 

FORNIX,  in  anatomy,  a part  of  the  brain 
placed  under  the  feptutn  luciduin,  acd, 
like'it,  compofed  of  amedullary  fubftance. 
Its  anterior  part  rifes  with  a double  bale, 
but  the  two  parts  foon  unite  : the  hinder 
part  is  likewife  bifid,  and  thence  caljed 
crura  fornicis,  and  by  fome,  pedes  hip- 
pocampi. See  the  article  Brain. 

FORPRISE,  in  law,  fignifies  an  excep- 
tion or  refei'vation,  and  is  frequently 
uled  in  leales  and  conveyances,  wherein 
any  exception  is  inferted  ; as  fuch  a thing 
excepted  and  forprifed. 

FORRAGE,  in  the  military  ait,  denotes 

hay, 
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hav,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  grafs,  clover, 
Sfr.  brought  into  the  camp  by  the  troop- 
ers for  the  fiiftenahce  of  their  horfes. 

Dry  forrage  is  the  hay,  oats,  &c.  de- 
livered out  of  the  magazines,  to  an  army 
in  gai  riibn,  or  when  they  take  the  fieid, 
before  the  green  forrage.  is  fufficientiy 
mown  up  to  fuppiy  the  troops. 

It  is  the  hufinefs  of  the  qiiarter-mafler- 
oeneral  to  appoint  the  method  of  forrage, 
and  poft  proper  guards  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  forragers.  He  ought  alfo,  in  en- 
camping an  army,  to  take  care  that  it  be 
in  a country  abounding  with  forrage. 
Malm  of  PoKKAG?..  See  Ration. 
FoRRES,  a parliament-town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Murray,  about  thirteen 
miles  weft  of  Elgin  < weft  long.  3°  20', 

and  north  lat.  57°  46'. 

It  is  claffed  with  Invernefs,  Fortrofe,  and 
Nairn.  See  the  article  Borough. 
FORSES,  a name  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  a cataraft,  or  water -fall. 
See  the  article  Cataract. 
FORSTALLING,  in  law.  See  the  article 
Forestalling.. 

FORT,  in  the  miTRary  art,  a fmall  forti- 
fied place,  environed  on  all-fides  with  a 
moat,  rampart,  and  parapet.  Its  ufe  is 
to  fecure  tome  high  ground  or  the  paf- 
fage  of  a river,  to  make  good  an  advan- 
tageous poft,  to  defend  the  lines  and 
quarters  of  a fiege,  &c. 

Forts  are  made  of  different  figures  and 
extents,  according  asthe  ground  requires. 
Some  are  fortified  with  baftions,  others 
with  demi-baftions.  Some  again  are  in 
form  of  a fquare,  others  of  a pentagon. 
A fort  differs  from  a citadel,  as  this  laft 
is  built  to  command  fome  town.  See 
the  article  Citadel. 

RajalFofLT,  one  whole  line  of  defence  is 
at  leaft  twenty-fix  fathoms  long. 

To  fortify  a fquare  fort,  having  infcribed 
the  fquare  in  a circle,  i.  Divide  each  of 
its  Tides  AB,  B D,  &c.  (plateCII.  fig.  2. 
n°  1.)  into  two  equal  parts,  in  the  point 
F.  2.  F'rom  the'  center  E,  draw  an  in- 
definite line  EF.  3.  From  the  center 
draw  alfo  the  lines  EA,  EB,  ED,  EC, 
to  the  angles  of  the  fquare.  q.,  Divide 
the  fide  AB  into  eight  equal  parts.  5. 
Let  one  of  thefe  parts  be  laid  off  from  F 
to  G,  and  from  G draw  the  lines  of  de- 
fence AG,  BG.  6.  Divide  another 
fide  of  the  fquare  into  feven  equal  pans, 
y.  Lay  off  two  of  tliefe  parts  from  A to 
K,  and  from  B to  L,  which  will  be  the 
faces  of  the  baftions.  8.  Take  the  dif- 
tsnce  KL  in  your  tompaffes,  and  hj  it 
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off  the  lines  of  defence  from  K to  H,  and 
from  L to  I i and  drawing  H I,  it  wilj 
be  the  curtin  ; and  the  lines  K I,  L H, 
will  he  the  flanks.  See  another  method 
of  fortifying  a fquare,  ibi^.  n°  3.  Alfo 
two  different  methods  of  fortifying  a tri- 
angle, ibid.  n°  4 and  5. 

Star  Fort,  a redoubt  formed  by  a num- 
ber of  re-entering  and  falient  angles,  the 
fides  of  whlcli  flank  each  other.  See  plate 
CII.  fig.  2.  n°  2. 

Todel'cfibe  a ftar-fort,  i.  Draw  an  hex- 
agon a B C if  e/l  2.  Divide  one  of  its 
fides  B C into  four  equal  parts.  3.  Upon 
the  middle  of  this  fide,  raife  the  perpen- 
dicular D A,  equal  to  J of  the  fide  B C, 
from  D to  A.  4.  From  the  point  A, 
draw  the  faces  AC,  A B.  Let  the  fame 
operations  be  performed  with  refpedi:  to 
the  other  fides  of  the  hexagon,  and  you 
will  have  the  ftar-fort  required. 

FORT.'IMENTE,  in  mulic.  the  fame  with 
forte.  See  the  article  FoRTE. 

FORT  A VENTURA,  one  of  the  Canary- 
iflands,  fubjeft  to  Spain  : weft  long. 
14°,  and  north  lat.  27°. 

FORTE,  nr  Fortamente,  in  mufic,  di- 
refls  to  play  ftrong  and  loud;  and  forte 
forte,  or  pin  forte,  fignifies  a degree 
louder  and  ftronger  than  forte  alone. 

FORTIFICATION,  the.art  of  fortifying 
a town,  or  other  place;  or  of  putting 
them  in  fuch  a pofture  of  defence,  that 
every  one  of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  de- 
fended by  fome  other  parts,  by  means  of 
ramparts,  parapets,  mo.ats,  and  other  bul- 
warks; to  the  end,  that  a i'mall  number 
of  men  within,  may  be  able  tO:  defend 
themfelvesfor  a confiderable  time  againft 
the  affauits  of  a numerous  army  without; 
fo  that  the  enemy,  in  attacking  them, 
mnft  of  neceffity  fuffer  great  lofs. 
Fortification  is  either  ancient  or  modern, 
regular  or  irregular.  Antient  fortifica- 
tion, at  firft,  confifted  of  walls  or  de- 
fences made  of  trunks,  and  other  branches 
of  trees,  mixed  with  earth,  to  fecure 
them  againft  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  was  afterwards  altered  to  ftone- 
walls,  on  which  wereraifed  breaft- works, 
behind  which  they  made  ufe  of  their  darts 
and  arrows  in  fecurity.  Modern  fortifi- 
cation, is  that  which  is  flanked  and  de- 
fended by  baftions  and  ont-works,  the 
ramparts  of  which  are  fo  folid,  that  they 
cannot  be  beat  down  but  by  the  conti- 
nual fire  of  feveral  batteries  of  cannon. 
Regular  fortiUcation,  is  that  built  in  a 
regulqr  polygon,  the  fides  and  angles  of 
which  are  all  erjuai,  being  commonly 

about 
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about  a mufket-lhot  from  each  other. 
Irregular  fortification,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  where  the  fides  and  angles  are 
not  uniform,  equidiftant,  or  equal ; 
which  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  valleys,  rivers,  hills,  and  the 
like.  See  Bastion,  &{. 

The  principal  maxims  of  fortification 
are  thefe:  i.  That  every  part  of  the 
works  be  feen  and  defended  by  other 
parts,  fo  that  th^  enemy  can  lodge  no 
where  without  being  expofed  to.  the  fire 
of  the  place,  i.  A fortrefs  ihould  com- 
mand all  places  round  it ; and  therefore 
ail  the  out- works  ought  to  be  lower  than 
the  body  of  the  place.  3.  The  works 
farlheft  from  the  center,  ought  always  to 
be  open  to  thofe  more  near.  4.  No  line 
of  defence  ihotild  exceed  a point  blank 
nniikeT- ihot,  which  is  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  or  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  fathoms.  5.  The  more  acute  the 
angle  at  the  center  is,  the  ftronger  will 
be  the  place.  6.  In  gieat  places,  dry 
trenches  are  preferable  to  thofe  filled  with 
■water,  becaufe  fallies,  retreats,  and  fuc- 
cours  are  frequently  neceflary  ; but,  in 
fmall  fortrelfes,  water-trenches  that  can- 
not be  drained,  are  befi,  as  (landing  in 
need  of  no  fallies,  £fc. 

Different  authors  recommend  different 
methods  of  fortification  ; but  the  princi- 
pal are  thofe  of  Pagan,  Blondel,  Vaubati, 
and  Scljeiter. 

Fortification,  according  to  the  method  of 
count  Pagan,  fiippofes  the  fide  A B (plate 
CIT.  fig.  3.)  of  the  external  polygon, 
in  larger  fortifirations,  100  perches;  in 
the  fmaller,  80;  and  in  thole  of  middle 
fize,  90;  with  the  correfponding  faces, 
30,  25,  and  ayl  ; the  perpendicular, 
C D,  being  in  all  of  them  15.  Here 
too  the  flanks  G F,  HE,  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  lines  of  defence,  A E 
and  B F : thefe  flanks  are  alfo  covered 
with  an  orillion  and  threefold.  L M N 
is  the  boundary  of  the  moat,  parallel  to 
the  faces  A'G,  B H.  The  curtin  is 
defended  by  a double  ravelin,  O Qj*  be- 
ing the  external  one,  and  ac  bthe  inter- 
nal ; the  faces  of  the  baftions  being  like- 
wife  defended  by  counter-guards^/',  ed. 
This  method,  though  received  with  great 
applaufe,  is  not  without  its  dcfcdls.  It 
is  not  only  very  expenfive,  but  its  three- 
fold flanks  are  too  dole,  fo  as  to  be  too 
much  expofed  to  bombs;  the  largenefs 
of  the  orillons  is  prejudicial  .to  the  length 
of  the  flanks,  and  the  outer  rampart  is 
too  thick. 
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Mr.  Blondel’s  method  of  fortification 
has  a great  affinity  with  that  of  count 
Pagan,  only  that  the  lines  and  angles 
are  otherwife  determined.  Thus  by  tub- 
(trading  a right  angle  from  that  of  the 
polygon,  and  adding  i;  to  a third  part 
of  the  remainder,  you  find  the  quantity 
of  the  diminilhed  angle  ABE.  In  the 
greater  fortifications,  the  fide  A B (plate 
CIII.  fig.  I.)  of  the  outer  polygon  is 
100  perches,  in  the  leffer  only  85;  and 
A B being  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
feven  of  them  give  the  lines  of  defence 
AF,  BE.  The  faces  of  the  baftions 
A G,  B H,  are  equal  to  half  thofe  of  the 
tenaille.AD,  BD.  In  thefe  faces  is  a 
kind  of  flanking  batteries  QR,  to  defend 
the  faces  of  the  ravelin  ecd.  The  flanks 
■ HF,  GE,  are  threefold,  as  in  count 
Pagan’s  method ; and  in  the  middle  of 
the  moat  is  a deep  trench  adb.  The 
other  out- works  are  as  reprefented  in 
plate  CIII.  fig,  I, 

Fortification,  according  to  Vauban’sme- 
thod,  fuppofes  the  outer  polygon  to  be 
loo  perches  in  larger  places,  80  in  fmaller 
ones,  and  90  in  thofe  of  a middle  fize. 
The  faces  are  made  ^ of  the  fame,  the 
perpendicular  in  a fquare,  -1  in  a pen- 
tagon, and  -g  in  other  polygons.  He 
alto  makes  the  complement  of  the  face 
to  the  line  of  defence,  equal  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  epaule ; ules  re-entering 
crooked  flanks,  and  places  a low  tenaille 
before  the  curtin.  See  plate  CIII,  fig, 
a.  n°  I. 

This  method  of  fortification  is  much 
cried  up  by  many,  both  as  it  increafes  the 
ftrength  without  much  expence,  and 
agrees  very  well  with  the  maxims  above 
laid  down.  Its  greateft  fault  lies  in  this, 
that  the  faces  lie  altogether  expofed  to 
the  enemy. 

Vauban’s  new  method  places  large  baf- 
tions before  fmall  ones ; the  curtin  being 
covered  with  a low  tenaille  and  a double 
ravelin,  ibid,  n”  2. 

Fortification,  according  to  Sebeitet’s  me- 
thod, fuppofes  the  external  fide,  AB, 
(plate  CIII.  fig.  3.)  in  large  lurtifica- 
tions,"  100  perches;  in  left ..  01105,80; 
and  in  thofe  of  middle  fiz;,  90.  The 
flanks  N O,  P are  pt -peijclicular  to 
the  lines  of  defence  AQ,  BO;  which 
in  greater  fortifications  are  70,  in  lelTei 
60,  and  in  thofe  of  middle  fize,  6j  per- 
ches ; thefe  detach  the  baftions  from  the 
purtin,  and  form  a kind  of  inner  recefs 
behind  the  curtin.  The  angle  of  the 
^l^ion  in  a fquare^  is  64®  5 in  a pem^t 
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heptagon,  83“  ; and  in  woiks  of  more 
fides,  this  angle  is  found  by  adding  2® 
for  every  fide  above  the  heptagon. 

As  to  the  out-works,  they  are  rniich  the 
fame  as  in  the  preceding  methods,  only 
that  the  covert- way  is  double  ; as  is  the 
ravel,  wiiich  covers  the  ciirtiii. 

To  lay  down  the  plan  of  a regular  for- 
tification. I.  Meafure  exaflly  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  place  to  be  fortified,  at  about 
twelve  paces  diftance  from  the  houfes 
and  dividing  the  whole  circuit  by  ijo 
geometi  ical  paces  at  leaft,  or  180  at  molt, 
the  quotient  will  give  the  number  of  the 
balbons,  in  fuch  a manner  that  ibeir  lines 
of  defence  fliail  not  exceed  the  carriage 
of  a midquet  (liot.  2.  Infcribe  in  a cir- 
ile  a polygon  with  as  many  fides  as  the 
place  is  to, have  bahions  ; and  from  the 
tenter  A (plate  CIV.  fig.  i.)  through 
the  angle  B of  the  polygon,  draw  lines 
at  pleafure,  .which  lines  are  called  prin- 
tipais.  Afterwards  take  B a — } of  the 
Sde  of  the  polygon,  and  B F z=  i ; then 
drawing  the  lines  ofdefenceF  g a,  F g a, 
from  each  point  a raife  perpendiculars  ; 
which  meeting  the  lines  of  defence  in  the 
points will  form  the  baftionset  vF^rt, 
3.  Having  thus  deferibed  the 
outward  circuit  of  the  rampart,  draw 
lines  f,  t,  t,  pki  allel  to  the  faces  of  the 
baftions  F^,  F^,  Fj-  .•  thefe  will  deter- 
mine the  outward  circuit  of  tbe  moat, 
■which  ought  to  be  rounded  before  the 
angles  of  the  baftions  F,  F.  4.  To 
finilh  the  plan,  draw  wubin  tbe  place 
lines  parallel  to  thofe  w.hioli  form  the 
outward  circuit  of  the  rampart,  at  the 
rliHance  of  -f  of  the  flank  of  the  parapet ; 
at  the  diftance  of -J  the  demigorge  B a, 
fo;  the  rampart  5 and  at  the  dirfatice  of 
five  feet  from  tbe  parapet,  for  the  ban- 
quet. In  tbe  lame  rh:inner,  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  moat,  muft  be  drawn  lines 
parallel  to  its  outward  circuit,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  J:  of  the  flank  for  the  covered 
way ; and  at  the  diftance  of  | of  the 
flank  for  the  glacis. 

To  lay  down  the  profile  of  thefe  works. 
Let  A R R (plate  CIV.  fig.  2.)  reprefent 
the  level  of  the  place  ; take  A B,  5 paces, 
for  the  place  of  arms  ; the  perpendicular 
0 C,  16  feet,  f.ir  the  talus  or  Hope  ; the 
thicknefs  of  the.  lower  part  of  the  ram- 
part, B R,  12  paces  ; the  upper  part 
V D,  6|  paces  ; the  banquet,  dt),  6 feet ; 
the  thicknefs  of  the  lower  part  ot  the  pa- 
rapet D V,  - J paces ; the  upper,  at  E, 
VoL.  II.  ' 


2-3-  paces;  its  inward  height,  ED,  S 
feet  ; and  It.s  outward  height,  5 feet  ; 
the  talus  of  the  rainpait  to  the  moat, 
G R,  7 feet ; the  talus  of  the  fcarp,  .r _y, 
2 paces  ; the  depth  of  the  moat,  )6 

feet  ; the  width  of  its  channel,  T,  15 
feet  i the  talus  of  the  counterl'carp,  iv  K, 
10  feet;  and  the  banquet  of  the  roveied 
way,  at  L,  ,3  feet.  Then  follows  the  pili- 
fade  at  N,  and  the  glacis  or  efplanade,  M, 
In  plate  CIV.  fig.  3.  is  repre-fented  a hexa- 
gon fortified  with  all  the  kinds  of  out- 
works, together  with  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing on  the  trenches  of  approach'.  Here  is 
. alfo  delineated  a pentagonal  cittadel,  with 
its  out- works.  The  names  of  the  different 
works  and  parts  of  this  fortification,  are 
thefe  i a,  a,  a,  (Sc,  reprefent  the  declivity 
or  flopCj  ufually  called  glacis  ; b,  b,  b, 
(Sc.  the  covert  way  5 c,  c,  c,  Sfc.  the 
counterfearp ; d,  a fingle  tenaille  ; e,  a 
double  tetiaille  jjf,  a horn-work  ; g,  g,  g, 
(Sc.  places  of  arms  ; h,  h,  h,  (Sc.  the 
moat  or  ditch  ; i,  i,  i,  (Sc.  ravel  ins  ; k,  k,  k, 
(Sc.  half  moons;  /,  a crown-work  ; m, 
a bonnet  or  prieft’s  cap ; n,  n,  a counter- 
guard ; 0,  0,  0,  &c.  baftions  ; p,  p,  p, 
baftions  with  circular  flanks;  q,  q,  th* 
curtin  ; }•,  r,  r,  (Sc.  the  ramparts;  and 
j,  s,  s,  (Sc.  bridges  over  the  moat.  With 
rfefpeff  to  (he  approaches,  i,  i,  i,  (Sa 
reprefent  the  trenches;  2,  2,2,  fei'e.  the 
lines  of  communication;  3,  3,  3,  batteries; 
4,  4,  4,  Sfc.  forts  for  the  defence  of  the 
trenches;  5,  the  defeent  into  the  covered 
way  ; and  6,  a mine. 

Irregular  Fortifications  are  thofe  raif- 
ed  about  irregular  polygons;  in  which  the 
engineer  ought  to  follow,  as  much  as  pof- 
fihle,  the  proportions  laid  down  for  the  re- 
gular ones.  If  baftions  are  found  too 
high  to  fweep  the  circumjacent  campaign, 
a iecond  baftion  muft  be  added  to  the  firft, 
or  even  a third,  if  neceflary  ; ftill  taking 
care  that  their  faces  may  be  well  defended. 
If, -on  the  contrary,  a baftion  is  too  low, 
a cavalier  muft  be  raifed' on  it.  It  will 
fometimes  alfo  happen,  that  the  faces  of 
baftions  would  become' exceffi'^ie  long,  if 
they  were  (o  be  extended  till  they  meet  5 
in  which  cafe,  they  are  ufually  clofed 
with  a re-entering  angle,  ibid.  fig.  4. 
When  one  fide  of  the  polygon  is  long 
enough  to  admit  of  a baftion  in  its  mid- 
dle, it  is  remedied  by  railing  one;  but 
if  It  will  not  admit  of  this,-  it  may  be 
remedied  by  forming  a falliart  angle  in 
the  middle  ; or  by  advancing  the  neigh- 
bouring baftions  nearer  to'  each  other,  fo 
g F that 
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that  Both  may  be  entirely  formed  upon 
that  fide.  When  a long  extended  fide 
of  a place  cannot  admit  of  baftionr,  as 
being  cut  off  by  a river,  or  ftands  upon 
a deep  afcent,  it  may  be  fortified  with 
redents  or  re-entering  angles,  not  unlike 
the  teeth  of  a (aw,.  See  plate  CIV,  fig.  5. 
But  the  defefil  of  thefe  rtdents  is,,  that 
both  the  fides  of  the  lenaille  or  front  of 
a place,  may  be  mined  from  one  battery  ; 
fo  that  the  befiegers  may  then  make  an 
aCfitult  without  fear  of  being  enfiladed. 

Marine  Fortifications.  Though  thefe 
have  nothing  peculiar  in  them,  yet  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  direc- 
tions with  relation  to  battevies,  i , In 
raifing  batteries  to  hinder  a defeent,  care 
fiiould  be  taken  to  difpofe  tliem  in  ftich 
places  where  tlie  defeent  is  nioft  ealy ; 
ard  the  guns  flioukl  be  fo  levelled,  as  to 
fcour  the  furface  of  the  water,  that  they 
may  fire  effeflually  upon  the  boats  as  they 
approach.  It  is  likewife  convenient 
to  have  batteries  to  play  upon  places 
where  there  is  good  anchorage  j and  thefe 
ifiould  be  fomewhat  more  elevated  than 
the  former.  3.  It  is  al’fo  necefl'ary  to 
erefl  batteries  at  the  entrance  of  roads ; 
and  thefe  ought  to  be  fo  made,  as  to  dif- 
cover  (hips  at  a diftance.  4.  It  is  very 
necelTaiy  that  thefe  batteries  (liou-ld  be"  de- 
fended, by  fome  works,  againtt  ai.tacks  3 
and,  if  pofRble,  fhoulcl  be  under  the  fire 
of  the  place  j or  at  leaft,  they  ought  not 
to  be  too  far  advanced. 

FORTIFIED,  an  appellation  given  to 
places  defended  by  ramparts,  baftions, 
tfitclies,  covert-ways,  half-moons,  rave- 
lins, tenaifles,  and  other  out-works. 
See  the  articles  Rampart,  Bastion, 
&c.  and  the  preceding  article.' 

yORTIN,  Fortlet,  or  /cW-FoRT,  a 
fconce  or  little  fort,  whofe  flanked  angles 
are  generally  diftant  one  from  another 
no  fathoms.  See  the  article  Fort. 
The  extent  and  figure  of  fortius  are  dl& 
ferent,  according  to  the  fituation  or  na- 
ture of  the  ground  ; fome  of  them  hav- 
ing whole  baftipns,  and  others  demi- 
baftions.  They  are  nsade  ufe  of  only 
for  a time,  either  to  defend  the  lines  of 
circumvallation,  or  to  guard  fome  paflage 
or  dangerous  ,po(f. 

FORTISSIMO,  in  mufic,  fometimes  de- 
noted by  F F F,  or  f ff,  figniSes  to  fing 
or  play  very  loud  or  flrong, 

FORT-LEWIS,  a fortrefs  of  Alface,  in 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  weftern  fiiove 
rf  the  Rhine,  fubjefi  to  France  i eaft 
Isng,  S”,  and  north  lat.  48®  46', 
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F'ORTUNA,  in  our  antient  law-books, 
the  lame  with  what  we  call  treafure-trove, 
See  the  article  T reasure. 

Fortuna  EQUESTRis,  in  roman  anti, 
quity,  a Itatue  of  the  goddefs  Fortune, 
mounted  on  Itprleback  in  the  middle  of ' 
the  city. 

FORTUNATE-i'St  ANOS,  in  antient  geo. 
graph)',  certain  iflands  concerning  the 
fituation  of  which  authors  are  not  agieeil, 
famous  for  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hef- 
perides.  See  the  article  Hesperides. 
The  common  opmion  is,  that  they  are 
the  fame  with  the  Canary-iflands,  See 
the  article  Canary. 

FORTUNE,  fcrtimaf^  goddefs  worfiiiped 
with  great  devotion  by  the  antient  Greeks 
and  Roman.',  v-aho  believed  her  to  prefiefe 
over  human  affairs,  and  to  diltribute 
wealth  and  honour  at  her  pleafure. 

The  Greeks  had  a great  number  cf  tern- 
pies  dedicated  to  Fortune,  under  the  name 
of  TUX".  The-poet  Pindar  makes  her  one 
of  the  parcce,  or  deltinies,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter.  Ancus  Martius,  kingof 
the  Romans,  was  the  firft  who  built  a 
temple  at  Rome  to  thjs  deity,  under  the 
name  of  fortuna  nJirUis-,  on  account  that 
courage,  no  lefs  than  good  fortune,  is  re- 
cfaifue  fo  obtain  a vidtery.  Servius  Tul- 
lus  built  a temple  to  fortune,  under  the 
name  of  primogenia.  The  Romans  gave 
feveral  other  appellations  to  fortune,  Tiicli 
as  fortuna  libera,  redux,  publica,  (sfr. 
There  was  a flatue  of  Fortune  at  Athensy 
holding  betwixt  her  arms  Plutus  the  god 
of  riches.  Paufanias  fays,  that  her  raott 
antient  form  was  that  which  Bupalus 
made  in  Greece,  in  fliape  of  a woman 
with  a round  ball  on  her  head,  and  a 
cornucopia  under  her  arm.  Maaobiiis 
fays,  that  (Ire  was  firft  fet  forth  with 
wings  en  Iter  fhoulders,  having  by  her 
fide  ,the  rudder  of  a (liip  ; and  that  (he 
was  placed  upon  a wheal,  and  held’  in 
ifer  right  hand  a golden  ball,  and  in  her 
left  a whip.  In  .ffigypt  (he  was  painted 
like  a womaHy  turning  a great  giafs 
wheel,  on  whole  top  were  reprefented 
a great  number  of  men  playing,  others 
climbing  up,  and  others,  having  attained 
the  fummit  of  the  wheel,  precipitating 
ibemfelves,  and  falling  down  again. 
Modern  painters  reprefent  Fortune  by  a 
naked  woman,  (landing  on  a globe, 
with  a liancrage  on  her  eyes. 

Horace’s  defcription  cf  this  goddefs,  and 
,her  great  power,  may  be  feen  in  ode 
XXXV.  lib.  i,  Juvenal,  in  Satire  x.  v.  34p 
calls  Fortune  tlie  deity  of  foals. 

forty- 
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FOSTy-SHILWNG  LAND,  3 fH'tain  quaii- 
;tity  of  aralile  land  ; that  of  old  extetit, 
containing  eight  ox-gang,  or  an  luindred 
and  four  acres. 

FPRUMi  'D  roman  antiquity,  a public 
/landing  place  within  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  canfes  were  judicially  tried,  and 
orations  delivered  to  the  people.. 

There  were  fi,x  of  thefe  forums,  w%.  tlie 
Ronianum,  Julianum,  Auguftiim,  Palla. 
diiira,  Trojanum,  and  SaiuHii  forum. 
The  fivft  and  molt  eminent  of  thefe  was 
the  forum  Romannm,  called  ablbiutely 
the  Forum.  In  this  was  an  apartment 
called  the  roltra,  where  the  lawyers 
pleaded,  and  the  orators  harangued  the 
people,  f?c.  Here  was  alfo  the  cbiniiium, 
or  hall  of  juftice,  with  the  fanftuary  cf 
Saturn,  the  temple  of  Callor,  fiC.  All 
the  compafs  of  the  forum  was  arciifd 
with  porticos,  fome  paflages  being  only 
left  for  places  of  entrance. 

Forum  was  alfo  uCfd  for  a place  of  tra/Ec, 
anfwering  to  our  market  place  : of  thefe 
there  weie  vaft  numbers,  as  the  forum 
pifiarhm,  ohlorium.  Sic.  Thefe  were 
generally  called  faravenalia,  in  contradi- 
llinflion  to  the  former,  which  were  call- 
ed fora  clvilta. 

Forum  is  alfo  ufed,  among  cafuills,  &c. 
for  jurifdiflion  ; thus  they  fay.  In  faro 
lefts,  Sic, 

FObS,  Of  Fossa,  in  anatomy,  a kind  of, 
cavity  in  a bone,  with  a large  aperture, 
but  no  exit  or  perforation. 

Foss  is  particularly  nfed  for  the  cavity. 
Of  indenture,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
neck. 

Fossa  the  interior  cavity,  orrima 

magna,  of  the  pudendum  muliehre. 
Bartholin  calls  it  foffa  navicularis.  This 
cavity  appears,  upon  opening  the  labia  ; 
it  has  the  carunciilse  myitiformis  in  the 
Biidilleof  it.  See  the  article  Caruncu- 
LiE  MyuTiyosMEs, 

Fpss,  in  fortification,  a hollow  place,  com- 
monly full  of  water,  lying  between  the 
fcarp  and  counteffcarp,  below  the  ram- 
part ; and  turning  round  a fortified  phpe 
or  a pod,  that  is  to  he  defended-.  See  the 

■ article  Moat. 

Fossa,  in  our  antient  ewfioms,  was  ufed 
tofignify  a ditch  full  of  water,  wherein 
women,  conyifted  of  felony,  were  drown- 
ed. See  the-article  Furca. 

F.oss-way,  one  of  the  four  principal 
highways  of  England,  that  antiently  led 
Ihruugh  the  kingdom  ; fuppofed  to  be 
made  by  the  Romans,  having  a ditch 
lipotjo  »e  fidp  therepf. 


FOSSANO,  a town  of  Piedmont,  nine- 
teen miles  fouth-eaft  of  Turin. 

FOSSARII,  in  antiquity,  a fort  of  officers 
in  the  eaflern  church,  whoft  bufincfs  it 
was  to  inter  the  dead. 

St.  Jerom  afl'ures  us,  that  the  rank  cf 
the  foffarii  held  the  firft  place  among 
the  clerks^  but  he  is  to  be  underftood  of 
thofe  clerks  only  who  bail  the  diredlion 
and  intendance  o-f  the  interment  of  the 
devout.  Some  authors  infimiate,  that 
the  foflarii  were  inftituted  in  the  time  of 
the  apollles. 

FOSSATORUM  operati-o,  fignifies  the 
fofs-work;  or  the  (ervice  of  labouring 
performed  by  inhabiiama,  and  adjoining 
tenants,  for  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  ditclies  rbund  a city  or  town.  The 
contiibinion  towards  this  work  was 
termed  Vcjfagmm. 

FOSSIGRY,  a coiinfv  in  the  dutchy  of 
Savoy.  See  the  article  Savoy. 

FOSSIL,  in  natural  hiflory,  denotes,  in 
general,  every  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
whether  they  be  natives  there!  f,  as  tbetals. 
Hones,  falts,  earths,  and  other  minerals; 
or  extraneous,  repofited  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  I'ome  extraordinary  means, 
as  earthquakes,  the  deluge,  fe’r.  See  the 
artie'es  Metal,  Stone,  Sfc. 

Native  foflils,  according  to  Dr.  Hill, 
are  fnbtlances  found  either  buried  in  tlie 
earth,  or  lying  on  its  furface,  of  a plain 
femple  flrKiSf  Lire,  and  fliewing  «o  figns  of 
containing  vefl'cls  or  circulating  juices. 
Thefe  are  fubdivided,  by  the  lame  au- 
thor, 1.  Into  fofiils  naturally  and  eflen- 
■tially  ftmple.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  neither 
■inflammable,  nor  foluble  in  water,  as 
fimple  earths,  talcs,  fibrariae,  gypfum, 
feleniite,  cryltal,  and  fpars ; others,  tho’ 
uninflammable,  are  foluble  in  water,  as 
ali  the  fimple  falts  ; and  other's,  on  the 
contrary,  are  inflammable,  but  not  fo- 
luble in  water,  as  fulphu.-,  aui'ipig- 
mentum,  aamich,-  amber,  amber- greai'e, 
gagates,  afphaltnm.,  ampelites,  iithan- 
thrax,  napihiha,  ana  piiral'plialta.  2.  The 
fecond  general  fnbdivifion  of  foflils  com- 
prehends all  fuoh  as  are  naturally  com- 
pound, but  nnmetaM'ic.  Of  thefe,  fome 
are  neither  inflammable,  nor  foluVrle  in 
■water,  as  compouml  earths,  flones,  fep- 
tariie,  fiderochita,  ferupi,  femi-pellucid 
gems,  litliidia,  coniffalte,  and  pellucid 
gems  ; Olliers  are  foluble  in  water,  but 
not  inflammable,  as  all  the  metallic  faltsj 
and,  laftly,  fome  are  inflammable,  but 
pot  foluble  in  water,  as' the  marcafitea, 
pyritar,  and  phlogonia.  3.  The  thiiii 
8 F J and 
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anil  laft  general  divifion  of  fofllls  com- 
prehends all  the  metallic  ones  ; which  are 
bodies  naturally  hard,  remarkably  heavy, 
and  fufible  in  fire.  Of  thefe,  (bine  are 
perfeftly  metallic,  as  being  malleable 
when  pure  ; fuch  are  gold;  lead,  (liver, 
copper,  iron,  and  tin  : others  are  imper- 
feftly  metallic,  as  not  being -ipalleable 
even  in  their  pnreft  ftate,  luch  are  anti- 
mony, blfinulh,  cobalt,  zinc,  andtpiick- 
filver,  or  mercury.  Of  all  which  (ub- 
ftances  the  reader  will  find  a particular 
defcription  under  their  refpeftive  heads, 

Earth,  Talc,  Gyp-  ' 

SUM,  &c. 

Extraneous  fofTils  are  bodies  of  the  ve- 
getable or  animal  kingdoms  accidentally 
buried  in  the  earth.  O!  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  theye  are  principally  three 
kinds,  trees  or  parts  of  them,  herbaceous 
plants,  and  corals  and  of  the  animal 
kingdom  there  are  four  kinds,  fra-fliells, 
the  teeth  or  bony  palates  and  bones  of 
fi/hes,  complete  fithes,  and  the  bones  of 
land  animals.  See  the  articles  Tr.EE, 
Wood,  Plant,  Shell,  &c. 

-As  to  the  reafbn  why  thefe  extraneous 
fofTils  come 'to  be  lodged  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  this  great  change  was  effefled  by 
the  univeifal  deluge.  See  Deluge. 
FOSSOMBRONE,  a city  and  bifhop’s  fee 
tof  Italy,  ten  miles  fouth-eall  of  Urbino. 
FOTHER,  Of  Fodder,  in  mining.  See 
the  article  Fodder. 

FOVEA  cordis,  in  anatomy,  the  pit  of 
the  heart,  or  rather  ot  the  ftomacli. 
FOUGADE,  or  Fougasse,  in  the  art  of 
war,  a little  mine,  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  dug 
under  fome  woik  or  poll,  which  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  enemies  hands  ; 
and  charged  with  lacks  of  powder,  co- 
vered with  (lopes,  earth,  ,and  whatever 
elfe  can  rpake  great  defirudVion.  It  is  fet 
on  fire  like  other  mines,  with  a faucifle. 
FPUGIERES,  a town  of  Britany,  in 
France,  thirty-five  miles  foulh  call  of  St. 
Malo. 

FOUL,  ofFoubE,  in  (he  fea-language,  is 
' ufed  when  a fliip  has  been  long  untrira- 
med,  fo  that  the  grafs-weeds,  pr  bar- 
nacles grow  to  her  fides  undep  water,  A 
rope  is  alfo  foul  w hen  it  is  either  tangled 
in  itfeif,  or  hindered  by  another,  fo  that 
it  cannot  run,  or  he  over-hawled. 
Foul  imports,  alfo,  the  running  of  one 
thip  againlt  another.  This  happens 
fon.Etinies  by  the  violence  of  the  yyindj 


apd  fometimes  by  the  carelelTnefs  of  dig 
people  on  board,  to  (hips  in  the-  lame 
convoy,  and  to  (liips  in  port  by  means 
of  others  coming  in.  The  damages 
occafioned  by  running  foul,  are  of  die 
nature  of  thofe  in  wliich  both  parlies 
mull  bear  a part.  They  are  nfually 
made  half  to  fall  upon  the  fiifferer,  and 
‘ half  upon  the  vefTel  which  did  the  injury  j 
but  in  cafes  where  it  is  evidently  the  fault 
of  the  mailer  of  the  vefiel,  he  alone  is  ip 
bear  the  damage. 

Foul  water.  A (lup  is  faid  to  make 
foul- water,  when  being  under  fail,  (lie 
comes  into  fitch  (hoal-water,  that  llio’ 
her  keel  do  not  touch  the  ground,  yet  it 
comes  fo  near  it,  that  the  motion  of  tin; 
water  under  her,  raifes  the  mud  from 
the  hotrora. 

FOULNESS,  in  forgery,  a term  applied  to 
wound.',  where  the  flefli  is  putrid,  fun- 
gous, black  or  livid.  Wounds  muftbe 
well  cleanfed  before  any  attempts  ate 
made  to  heal  them.  For  which  inten- 
tion the  anlients  ufed  honey,  but  the 
moderns  apply  a di'geftive  ointment  madf 
of  turpentine  dlfTolved  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  honey 
ot  rofes  ; but.  where  this  is  not  found 
ilrong  enough , for  the  purpofe,  they  fub- 
ftitute  the  egyptian  ointment,  mixed 
either  vyith  Ipirit  of  wine,  or  with  the 
. common  digeftive.  To  thefe  digeftive 
ointments,  a fmall  quantity  of  aloes  oc 
myrrh  may  be  added,  and  where  more 
firength  is  required,  a fmall  quantity  of 
red  precipitate.  The  ul'e  of  lime-water 
as  a detergent  is  alfo  known  to  be  very 
beneficial,  efpecialiy  if  there  be  added 
to  every  pint  of  it,  twenty  or  ihiity 
grains  of  fublimate,  which  from  its 
known  efficacy  is  called  by  the  fiirgeons 
phagedenic-water.  Applications  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  continued  till  the  wound 
is  intirely  clean,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
healed  with  the  common  digeflives.  See 
the  article  Wound, 

FOUMART,  a name  ufed  in  fome  pads 
of  the  kingdom  for  the  muftela,  orweafel, 
See  the  article  Mustela, 
FOUNDATION,  in  architeflure,  is  that 
part  of  a building  which  is  under  ground. 
See  the  article  Building.  ' 
Foundation,  called  by  Daviler, 
tion,  is  the  coffer  or  bed  dug  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  taife  a hiiilding 
upon,  in  which  fenfe  the  foundation 
either  goes  to  the  whole  area  of  the 
. building,  as  when  there  are  to  be  vaults. 
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cellar?,  Si’r'.  or  It  is  Jrawn  in  trenches, 
as  when  only  walls  are  to  be  railed. 
The  foundation,  Vondement,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  is  properly  fo  much  of 
the  mafonry  as  reaches  as  high  as  the 
fuiface  of  the  ground,  and  ought  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  load  or  vreight 
of  the  building  that  it  is  to  bear. 
Sometimes  the  foundation  Is  maflive, 
and  continued  under  the  whole  building, 
as  in  the  antique  arches  and  aquedufts, 
and  fome  amphitheatres  ; but  it  is  more 
ufually  in  fpaces  or  intervals,  either  to 
avoid  expence,  or  becaufe  the  vacuities 
are  at  too  great  a dlftance,  in  which 
latter  cafe  they  make  ufe  of  infulated 
pillars  bound  together  by  arches. 

Palladio  allows  a fixth  part  of  the  height 
of  the  whole  building  for  tlie  hollowing 
or  under-digging,  unlefs  there  be  cellars 
under-ground,  in  which  cafe  he  would 
have  it  fomewhat  lower,  and  as  to  thlck- 
nefs,  double  the  width  of  a wall  is  no 
bad  rule.  Palladio  alfo  lays  down  feve- 
ral  rules  to  know  if  the  earth  be  firm 
enough  for  the  foundation,  by  obferva- 
tions  from  the  digging  of  wells,  and  the 
like  i but  the  bell  way  to  difcover  the' 
nature  of  the  foil  is  to  try  it  with  an 
iron-crow,  or  elfe  with  a borer,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  by  well-diggers. 

Foundations  are'  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. Natural  as  when  we  build  upon 
a rock,  or  very  folid  earth,  in  which  cafe 
we  need  not  feek  for  any  further  ftrcngth- 
fning  i for  thefe,  without  digging, 'or 
other  artificial  helps,  are  of  themfelves 
fit  to  uphold  the  greateit  buildings.  But 
if  the  ground  be  fandy,  or  maifliy,  or 
have  lately  been  dug,  rerourfe  muft  be 
had  to  art.  If  the  ground  be  Tandy  or 
marlhy,  you  mult  dig  till  you  find  found 
ground,  and  the  beft  is  that  which  re- 
quires moft  labour  in  cutting,  and  when 
wet,  does. not  diflblve  into  dirt.  If  the 
earth  to  be  built  upon  is  very  fof',  as  in 
nioorifii  grounds,  lay  good  pieces  of  oak 
whofe  length  muft  be  about  the  breadth 
of  the  trench,  or  two  feet  longer  than 
the  breadth  of  the  wall,  acrofs  the  foun- 
dation, about  two  feet  afunder,  and 
b'-ing  well  rammed  down,  lay  long 
planks  upon  them,  pinning  or  fpiking 
down  each  plank  to  the  pieces  of  oak 
on  which  it  lies.  But  if  the  ground  be 
very  had,  let  piles  of  oak  of  a diameter 
about  one  twelfth  part  of  their  length  be 
drove  down  to  reach  the  good  ground, 
sad  placed  as  clofe  as  ope  can  Ithnd  by 


another ; then  fpike  down  long  planks 
upon  them.  And  it  muft  not  be  forgot 
to  place  the  piles  not  only  under  the  out- 
er walls,  but  alfo  under  the  inner  walls 
that  divide  the  building;  for  if  thefe 
fhould  fink,  it  would  make  the  outer 
wall  crack,  and  fo  ruin  the  whole  build- 
ing. If  the  ground  be  faulty  here  and  ^ 
there,  let  arches  be  turned  over  tbefaulty 
places,  which  will  difcharge  them  of  the 
weight.  As  to  the  rules  necelfary  to  be 
obferved  in  the  fubftrufiliqn  or  artificial 
part  of  the  foundation,  they  are  thefe, 

1.  That  the  bottom  of  the  trench  hie 
made  exaflly  level,  a.  That  the  lowflll 
ledge  or  row  be  all  of  ftone  (the-bro^'der 
the  belter)  laid  clofe  together.  3.  That 
the  breadth  of  the  ground-work  be  at 
leaft  Bouble  that  of  the  wall  to  be  raifed 
on  it.  However,  the  breadth  may  be 
regulated  according  to  the  goodnefs  of 
thq^ ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  in- 
tended edifice.  4.  That  the  foundation 
be  made  to  diminifli  as  it  rifes,  taking 
care,  however,  that  it  do  fo  equally  on  . 
bolh  Tides.  5.  That  you  ought  never 
to  build  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  founda- 
tion, unlefs  well  affured  of  its  depth  and 
ftrength  to  bear  the  fuperftru£lure.  6. 
And  laftly.  The  ftones  in  a foundation 
fliould  be  laid  as  they  naturally  lie  in  the 
quarry,  a precept  generally  obferved  by 
all  good  architefts,  becaufe  they  find  the 
ftones  are.fubjeft  to  cleave  that  way  of 
the  grain  that  lay  horizontally  in  the 
quarry.  In  fome  places,  buildings  near 
the  water  are  founded  on  facks  of  wool 
laid  likematralTes,  which  being  well  pref- 
fed  and  greafy,  will  never  give  way,  nor 
rot  in  the  water. 

Foundation  of  Bridges  is  laid  after  different 
manners.  The  firft  is  by  enclofing  all 
round  the  fpace  of  ground  you  would 
build  upon,  by  dams  made  with  piles  fet 
deep  in  the  ground  in  double  rows,  well 
ftrengthened  and  bound  together  with 
crofs  pieces  and  cords,  and  filling  the 
vacant  fpaces  between  them  with  chalk 
orotherearthy  matter.  This  being  done, 
the  water  muft  be  emptied  out,  and  the 
foundation  dug  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  ground,  driving  down  piles,  if 
it  be  necelfary,  upon  which  the  walls  of 
the  foundation  muft  be  laid.  But  this 
method  is  only  praflicable  in  building  on 
fuch  rivers,  where  the  water  is  neither 
very  rapid,  nor  very  deep.  Thefecond' 
is  dene  by  laying  the  foundation  on 
grate- work,  rafts  of  flout  oak  well  hound 

to- 
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together,  and  made  faft  at  the  furface  of 
the  water  with  cables  or  machines,  and 
building  upon  them  large  quarters  of 
flone,  cramped  together,  and  joined  with 
good  mortar,  or  cement,  and  afterwards 
letting  them  defeend  foftlyhy  thefe  cablrs 
and  machines  perpendicularly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  This  was  the  me- 
thod praflifed  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  Weftminfter-Bridge,  the  grating  be- 
ing made  at  the  bottom  of  a frame  called 
by  the  French  the  Cdes  of  which 

were  fo  contrived,  that  they  might  be 
taken  off,  after  a pier  was  finiflied. 
The  third  is  by  drawing  off  all,  or  thg 
greatell  part  of  the  water  of  the  river 
into  fame  other  place  ; and  this  was  done 
at  London-Bridge,  if  we  could  believe 
Stow,  who  alleges,  that  during  the 
time  of  building,  the  river  was  turned 
from  Batterfea  to  Rotherhith  ; but  this 
is  not  warranted.  See  further  on  this 
fubjeft  in  Belidor's  Archit.  Hydraulique, 
Idvre  iv.  ch.  11,  and  la. 

Foundation  denotes  alfo  a donation  or 
legacy  either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the 
maintenance  and  fupport  of  fome  com- 
munity, hofpital,  fchool,  leflure,  &c. 

Foundation  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for 
the  eftabliiliment  of  a city,  empire,  or 
the  like. 

FOUNDAY,  in  metallurgy,  a term  iifed 
by  the  workers  at  the  iron-mines  in  many 
counties  of  England,  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  days,  in  which  time  they  contrive  to 
make  a determinate  quantity  of  iron  ; fo 
that  they  count  their  work  by  thefe  foun- 
davs,  or  weeks. 

FOUNDER,  in  a general  fenfe,  theperibn, 
who  lays  a foundation,  or  endows  a 
church,  fchool,  religious-houfe,  or  other 
charitable  inftitutbn.  The  founder  of  _a 
church  may  preferve  to  himfelf  the  right 
of  patronage,  or  prefcnlation  to  the  liv- 
inge 

Founder.,  alfo  implies,  an  arfilt  who  cads 
metals,  in  various  forms,  for  different 
ufes,  as  guns,  bells,  ftatues,  printing 
charafters,  candlellicks,  buckles,  ©’c. 
whence  they  are'deriorfnated  gun-foun- 
ders, bell  founders,  figure-foundeis, 
letter- founders,  founders  of  fmall  works, 
6fr.  See  the  article  Foundery. 

Founder,  in  glafs-raaking,  a term  ap- 
propriated to  the  green  glafs,  and  is  the 
perfon  there,  who  in  the  fame  office  in 
the  white-glafj  making  is  called  concia- 
tor.  See  the  ariicle  CoNClATOR. 

Founder^  in  the  fisa-Iangua^e.  A fhip  is 
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laid  to  founder,  when  by  an  exiraordi. 
nary  leak,  or  by  a great  fea  breaking, 
in  upon  her,  fhe  is  fo  tilled  with  water 
that  file  cannot  be  freed  of  it ; fo  that 
file  can  neither  veer  nortieer,  but  lie  like 
a log  j and  not  being  able  to  fwim  along, 
will  at  laft  fink. 

Foundering,  in  the  manege,  a diforder 
in  liorles,  whereof  there  are  tv;o  kinds, 
“vix..  in  the  feet  and  in  the  cheft. 
.Foundering  in  the  feet  is  an  nniverfal 
rheumatifin,  or  defl'uxion  of  humours 
upon  the  finews  of  a horfe's  feet,  which 
caUles  fo  great  a fttffnefs  in  the  hoofs, 
that  the  horfe  has  no  fenfe  nor  feeling  of 
them. 

This  diforder  arifes  from  hard  riding  j 
from  great  heats  and  colds  j and  is  forae. 
limes  occalioned  hy  watering  a horfe 
when  he  is  very  hot,  hy  which  means,  as 
the  farriers  term  it,  his  greale  is  melted 
within  him  ; alfo  by  wearing  too  llrait 
a flioe,  or  travelling  upon  hard  ground. 
The  general  methods  of  curing  this  di- 
ftemper  are,  fii  ft  to  pare  all  the  horfe’s 
foies  fo  thin,  that  you  may  fee  the  quick; 
then  bleed  him  well  at  every  toe  ; hop 
the  vein  with  tallow  and  rofin  j and  hav- 
ing tacked  hollow  fiioes  on  his  feet, 
(top  them  with  bran,  tar,  and  tallow,  as 
boiling  hot  as  may  be ; and  this  renew 
once  in  two  days  for  a week  together, 
after  which  let  him  have  good  exercife, 
fife,  or,  after  he  is  pared  thin,  and  let 
blood  at  his  toes,  flop  his  feet  with  cow's 
dung,  kitchen-fee,  tar,  and  foot,  boiledto- 
gelher,  and  poured  boiling-hot  into  them. 
Foundering  in  the  cheli:  may  proceed 
from  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  -or  other 
infirmities,  obltrufting  the  paflages  of 
the  lungs;  and  may  be  dilcovered  by 
the  horle’s  npt  being  able  to  bow  hie 
joints ; and  being  onc-e  laid,  he  cannot 
rife  again  ; his  legs  fwell,  fife. 

As  a particular  remedy  for  cheft  found- 
ering,  take  five  or  fix  pennyworth  of 
oil  of  peter,  and  mingle  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  a-le,  or  beer  t then  rub  this 
mixture  with  your  hand  on  the  part 
affefled  ; and  caufe  a red  hot  fire-fliovel 
to  be  held  before  it  during  the  applica- 
tion. 

FOUNDERY,  or  Foundry,  the  art  of 
catting  all  forts  of  metals  into  different 
forms.  It  likewife  fignifies  the  woik- 
houfe,  or  fmelting-hut,  wherein  thefe 
operations  are  perf 'rmed. 

Foundery  of  fmall-^wrks,  or  cafing  in 
fund.  The  land  ufed  (or  catting  fmall- 

waiits, 
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works,  is,  at  firft,  of  9 pretty,  foft.^  yel- 
lowirti,  and  clammy  nature  : but  it  be- 
in<j-  neceffary  to  ftrew  charcoal  duft  in 
the  mould,  it  at  length  becomes  of  a 
quite  black  colour.  This  fand  is  worked 
over.and  over,  on  a board,  with  a roller, 
and  a fort  of  knife  ; being  placed  over 
a trough  to  re.ceive  it,  after  it  is  by  thefe 
means  fufficiently  prepared. 

This  done,  they  take  a wooden  board 
of  a length  and  breadth  proportional  to 
the  things  to  be  caft,  and  putting  a ledge 
ronnd  it,  they  fill  It  with  fand,  a little 
moillentd,  to  make  It  duly  cohere.  Then 
they  take  either  wood  or  metal  models 
of  what  they  intend  to  calf,  and  apply 
them  lo  to  the  mould,  and  prefs  them 
into  the  fand,  as  to  leave  their  impreffion 
iheie.  Along  the  middle  of  the  mould 
■3  laid  halfalmall  brafs-cylinder,  as  the 
chief  canal  for  the  metal  to  run  through, 
when  melted,  into  the  models,  or  pat- 
terns i and  from  this  chief  canal  are 
placed  feveral  others,  which  extend  to 
each  model  or  pattern  placed  in  the 
frame.  After  this  frame  is  finilhed, 
they  take  out  the  patterns,  bynrft  loofen- 
ing  them  all  round,  that  the  land  may 
not  give  way. 

Then  they  proceed  to  work  the  other 
half  of  the  mould  with  the  fame  patterns 
in  juft  fitch  another  frame,  only  that  it 
has  pins,  which,  entering  into  boles 
that  correfpond  to  it  in  the  other,  make 
the  two  cavities  of  the  pattern  fall  ex- 
aflty  on  each  other. 

The  frame  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to 
the  melter,  who,  after  extending  the  chief 
canal  of  the  counterput,  and  adding  the 
crofs  canals  to  the  feveral  models  in  both, 
and  llrewing  mill  duft  over  them,  dries 
them  in  a kind  of  oven  for  that  pur* 
pofe. 

Both  parts  of  the  mould  being  dry,  they 
arc  joined  together  by  means  of  the  pins  ; 
and  to  'prevent  their  giving  way,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  melted  metal  palling  through 
the  chief  cylindrical  canal,  they  are 
fcrewed  or  wedged  up  like  a kind  of  a 
prefs. 

.While  the  moulds  are  thus  preparing, 
the  metal  is  filling  in  a crucible  of  a fize 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  metal  iii- 
lended  to  be  caft. 

Some  of  thefe  fmall  work  founder’s  fur- 
naces are  like  a fmith’s  forge;  others 
Hand  a few  feet  under-ground  for  the 
more  eafily  and  fafely  taking  out  a 
weighty  pot  of  metal  ; which  is  done'by 
»iean$  of  a circtfiar  tongs  tliat  grafps 
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round  the  top  of  the  crucible, 
the  metal  is  melted,  the  workman  pours 
it  through  the  chief  canal  of  each  mould, 
which  conveys  it  to  every  diftindl  pattern. 
See  the  articles  Flux  and  Forge. 

When  the  moulds  are  coolifti,  the  framed 
are  unfcrewed,  or  unwedged,  and  the  calk 
work  taken  out  of  the  fand,  which  fand 
is  worked  over  again  for  other  call- 
ings. 

Foukdery  of  fatues:  The  calling  of 
ftatues  depends  on  the  due  preparation  of 
the  pit,  the  core,  the  wax,  the  outer 
mould,  the  inferior  furnace  to  melt  o(F 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fufe  the  metal. 
The  pit  Is  a hole  dug  in  a dry  place  fome- 
thing  deeper  than  the  intended  figure, 
and  made  according  to  the  prominence  of 
certain  parts  thereof.  The  infide  of  the 
pit  is  commonly  lined  with  Hone,  or 
brick  ; oc  when  the  figure  is  very  large, 
they  fomctimes  work  on  the  ground,  and 
raife  a proper  fence  to  refill  the  impulfion 
of  the  melted  metal. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core,  is  a rude 
mafs  to  which  is  given  the  intended  atti- 
tude and  contours.  It  is  raifed  on  an 
iron -grate,  ftrong  enough  to  fullain  it, 
and  is  llrengthened  within  by  feveral 
bars  of  iron.  It  is  generally  made  either 
of  potter’s  clay,  mixed  with  hair,  and 
borie-dung;  or  of  plafter  of  Paris  mixed 
with  brick-duft.  The  ufe  of  the  core  is  to 
fiipport  the  wax,  the  fliell,  and  lelTen  the 
weight  of  the  metal.  The  iron-bars  and 
the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brafs  figure 
through  an  aperture  left  in  it  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  is  foldered  up  afterwards.  It 
is  neceffary  to  leave  fomeof  the  iron-bars 
of  the  core,  that  contribute  to  the  fteadi- 
nefs  of  the  projefling  part  within  the 
brafs  figure. 

The  wax  is  a reprefentatlon  of  the  in- 
tended ftatue.  If  it  be  a piece  of  fculp- 
ture,  the  wax  (liould  be  all  of  the  fculp- 

/ tor’s  own  hand,  who  ufualiy  forms  it  oa 
the  core  ; though  it  may  be  wrought  fe- 
parately  in  cavities,  moulded  on  a model, 
and  afterwards  arranged  on  the  ribs 
of  iron  over  the  grate  ; filling  the  vacant 
fpace  in  the  middle  with  liquid  plafter 
and  brick-duft,  whereby  the  inner  core  is 
proportioned  as  tlie  fculptor  carries  on  the 
wax. 

When  the  wax,  which  is  the  intended 
^hfcknefs  of  the  metal  is  finilhed,  they 
fill  fmall  waxen  tubes  perpendicular  to  it 
from  fop  to  bottom,  to  ferve  both  as 
can. 1 is  lor  the  conveyance  of  the  metal 
tj  all  parts  of  l.he  work ; and  as  vent-. 

holes. 
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lioTes,  to  give  paflage  to  tlie  air,  which 
would  otherwife  occafion  great  diforder, 
when  the  hot  metal  came  to  encom- 
pafs  it. 

The  work,  being  brought  thus  far,  mull 
be  covered  with  its  Ihell,  which  is  a kind 
of  cruft  laid  over  the  wax,  and  which 
being  of  a foft  matter,  ealily  receives 
the  impreftion  of  every  part,  which  is 
Efterwards  communicated  to  the  metal 
■upon  its  taking  the  place  of  the  wax, 
between  the  lliell  and  the  mould.  The 
matter  of  this  outer  mould  is  varied  ac- 
cording as  different  layers  are  applied. 
The  firft  is  generally  a compofition  of 
clay,  and  old  white  crucibles  .well 
ground  and  lifted,  and  mixed  up  with 
water,  tp  the  confidence  of  a colour  fit 
for  painting : accordingly  they  apply  it 
with  -a  pencil,  laying  it  feven  or  eight 
limes  over,  and  letting  it  dry  between 
whiles.  For  the  fecond  impreffion,  they 
add  horfe-dung  and  natural  earth  to 
the  former  compofition.  The  third  im- 
preflion  is  only  horfe-dung  and  earth. 
Xaftly,  the  fliell  is  finilhed  by  laying  on 
feveral  more  impreffions  of  this  laft  mat- 
ter, made  very  thick  with  the  hand. 

The  Ihell,  thus  finilhed,  is  fecured  by 
feveral  iron-girts,  bound  round  it,  at 
about  half  a foot  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  faftened  at  the  bottom  to  the 
grate  under  the  ftatue,  and  at  top  to  a 
circle  of  iron  where  they  all  terminate. 

If  the  ftatue  be  fo  big  that  it  would  not 
be  eafy  to  move  the  moulds  with  fafety, 
they  mull  be  wrought  on  the  fpot  where 
it  is  to  be  call.  This  is  performed  two 
ways:  in  the  firft  a fquare-hole  is  dug 
under  ground,  much  bigger  than  the 
mould  to  be  made  therein,  and  its  infide 
lined  with  walls  of  free-ftone,  or  brick. 
At' the  bottom  is  made  a hole  of  the 
fame  materials  with  a kind  of  furnace, 
having  its  aperture  outwards:  in  this  is 
a fire  made  to  dry  the  mould,  and  after- 
wards melt  the  wax.  Over  this  furnace 
is  placed  the  grate,  and  upon  this  the 
mould,  fs’r.  formed  as  above.  I.aflly, 
at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare  pit,  is 
made  another  large  furnace  to  melt  the 
metal.  In  the  other  way,  it  is  fufficient 
to  work  the  mould  above  ground,  but 
with  the  like  precaution  of  a furnace  and 
grate  underneath.  When  finilhed,  four 
walls  are  to  be  run  around  it,  and.  by  the 
fide  thereof,  a inaffive  made  for  a melt- 
ing furnace.  For  the  reft,  the  method 
is  the  fame  in  both.  The  mould  being 
finillied,  and  inclofed  as  deferibed. 
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wlietber  under  ground  or  Above  it,  g 
moderate  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace 
under  it,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
planks,  that  the  wax  may  melt  gently 
down,  and  run  out  at  pipes  connived 
for  that  piirpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mould,  which  are  afterwards  exactly 
clofed  with  earth,'  fo  loon  as  the  wax  ij 
carried  oft’.  This  done,  the  hole  is  filled 
up  with  bricks  tlirown  in  it  at  random 
and  the  fire'  in  the  furnace  augmented 
till  fuch  time  as  both  the  bticks  and 
mould  become  red  hot.  After  this,  the 
fire  being  extinguillied,  and  everything 
cold  again,  they,  take  out  the  bricks  and 
fill  up  their  place  with  earth,  moillenedy 
and . a little  beaten  to  the  top  of  the 
mould,  in  order  to  make  it  the  more 
firm  and  Heady.  Thefe  preparatory 
meafures  being  duly  taken,  there  remains 
nothing  but  to  melt  the  metai,  and  rnn 
it  into  the  mould.  This  is  the  office  of 
the  furnace  above  deferibed,  which  is 
commonly  made  in  the  form  of  an  oven 
with  three  aperttires,  one  to  put  in  the 
wood,  another  for  a vent,  and  a third 
to  run  the  metal  out  at.  From  this  lalt 
aperture,  which  is  kept  very  clofe,  while 
the  metal  is  in  fufion,  a fmall  tube  is  l.nid, 
whereby  the  melted  metal  is  conveyed 
into  a large  earthen  bafon,  over  the 
mould,  into  the  bottom  of  whicli  all  the 
big  branches  of  the  jet.s,  or  calls,  which 
are  to  convey  the  metal  into  all  the  parts 
of  the  mould,  are  inferted. 

Thefe  calls,  or  jets,  are  all  terminaled 
with  a kind  of  plugs,  which  aie  kept  . 
clofe,  that,  upon  opening  the  furn-ace, 
the  brafs,  which  gulhes  out  with  violence, • 
may  not  enter  any  of  iheniy  till  the 
bafon  be  full  enough  of  matter  to  run 
into  them  all  at  once.  Upon.which  nc- 
cafion,  they  pull  out  the  plugs,  which 
are  long  iron-rods  with  a head  at  one 
end,  capable  of  filling  the  whole  diameter 
of  each  tube.  The  vvhole  of  the  fur- 
nace is  opened  with  a long  piece  of  iron 
fitted  at  the  end  of  each  pole,  and  the 
mould  filled  in  an  inftant.  This  complete: 
the  work  in  relation  to  the  calling  part; 
the  reft  being  the  fculptor'’s  or  carver’s 
bufmefs,  who  taking  the  figure  out  of 
the  mould,  and  earth,  wherewith  it  is 
encompaffed,  faws  off  the  jet's  with  which 
"it  appears  covered  over,  and  repairs 
it  w'ith  chiffels,  gravers,  puncheons,  &c. 

FotlNDERY  OF  Bells.  The  metal,  itis 
' to  be  oblerved,  is  different  for  beil.s,  front 
what  it  is  for  llatues ; there  being  no 
tin  in  the  ftatue-metah  but  there  is  a fifihi 

anil 
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and  fometimfs  more,  in  the  bell-metal. 
See  the  article  Bell. 

The  cliiiiepfions  of  the  core,  and  the 
wax,  for  bells,  if  a ring  of  bells  ef’peci- 
nlly,  are  not  left  to  cl)^nce,  but  muft 
be  meafLired  on  a fcale,  or  diapafon, 
which  gives  the  height,  aperture,  and 
thiclcneis  neceflary  for  the  feveral  tones 
required.  See  the  article  Diapason. 

It  is  on  the  wax  that  the  feveral  mould- 
ings and  other  ornaments  are  formed  to 
be  reprefented  in  relievo,  on  the  outfide 
of  the  bell. 

The  bufinefs  of  bell-foundery  is  redu- 
cible to  three  particulars,  i.  The  pro- 
portion of  a hell.'  1.  Tile. forming  of 
the  mould  ; and,  3.  The  melting  oi  the 
metal. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  diifer  much 
from  thofe  of  the  Chinefe:  in  ours  the 
modern  proportions  are  to  make  the  di- 
ameter fifteen  times  the  thicknefs  of  the 
brim,  and  twalve  times  the  height. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  preparations, 
^uiz.  the  fimple  and  the  rel.-itive  : the 
former  are  thofe  proportions  only  that  are 
between  iheTeveral  parts  of  a hell,  to  ren- 
der-it  fonorons  ; the  relative  proportions 
eft-ibllih  a requifite  harmony  between  fe- 
veral bells.  • 

The  particulars  necelfiry  for  making 
the  mould  of  a bell,  arc,  1.  The  earth  : ‘ 
the  moft  cohefive  is  t!ie  belt  • it  muft  be 
well  ground- and  fifted,  to  prevent' any 
chinkv,  2.  Brirk-fione;  which  mult 
be  ufetl  for  the  mine,  mould,  or  core, 
and  for  the  furnace.  3,  Horfe  dung, 
hair,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  earth,  to 
render  the  cement  more  binding.  4 The 
wax  tor  inferiptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c, 
j.  The  tallow  equaljy  mixed  with  the 
wax,  in  order  to  put  a flight  lay  of  it  up- 
on the  outer  mould,  before  any  letters  are 
applied  to  it,  , 6.  '1  he  coals  to  dry  the 
mould. 

For  m.iking  the  mould,  they  have  a 
fcaffold  confilfing  of  four  hoards,  ranged 
upon  treffeis.  Upon  this,  they  carry  the 
earth,  grolsly  diluted,  to  mix  it  with 
horfe-diing,  beating  tlie  whole  with  a large 
fp^tiila. 

The  compafftfs.of  conftruiSlion  h the  chief 
inrtrument  fqr  making  the  mould,  which 
ennfift  of  two  different  legs,  joined  by  a 
third  piece.  And  iaft  of  all,  the  foun- 
ders fhelves,  on  which  are  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  letters,  cartridges,  coats  of 
arms,  &c. 

Ihey  fir(f  dig  a hole,  of  a futliclent 
depth  to  contain  the  mould  of  the  belli, 
Yol.  II,  ■ 


together  with  the  cafe,  or  cannon,  un- 
der grournl  5 and  about  fix  inches  lower 
than  the  terrepiain,  where  the  woik  Is 
performed.  The  hole  muft  be  wid£ 
enough  for  a free  paffL-rge  between  the 
mould  and  walls  of  the  hole  ; or  between 
one  mould  and  another,  when'  (everal 
hells  are  to  be  caft.  At  the  center  of  the 
hole  is  a Hake,  erefted,  that  is  firong- 
ly  falfened  in  the  ground.  This  fup- 
poi  t"'  an  iron- peg,  on  which  the  pivot 
of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  rompalfes 
turns.  The  (lake  is  encompaffed  with 
a fohd  hrick-work,  perfectly  round, 
about  half  a foot  high,  and  of  the  pro- 
pofed  bell’s  diameter.  This  they  call  a 
mill  Hone  The  parts  of  the  mo'.dd  are 
the  coie,  the  model  of  the  bell,  and  the 
file'll.  When  the  outer  furface  of  the  core 
is  formed,  they  begin  to  raife  the  core, 
which  is  made  of  bricks  that  are  laid  in 
courfrs  of  equal  height  upon  a lay  of 
plain  earth.  At  the  J'^ying  each  brick, 
they  b ing  nrai'  it  the  bianch  of  the 
compafies,  on  w-hich  the  curve  of  Uie 
core  is  Hiaped,  fb  as  that  there  may  re- 
main between  -it  and  the  curve  the  dil- 
• tance  of  a Ime,  to  be  alterwards  fii’led 
up  with  layers  of  cement.  The  \voik 
■ is  continued  to  the  fop,  only  jeaving  an 
opening  for  the  coals  to  bake  the  core. 
This  ’.vork  is  covered  with  a layer  of 
cement,  made  of  earth  and  horfe-dung-, 
on  whi'-h  they  move  the  compdTes  of 
conftru61ion,  to  make  it  of  an  even 
finoothnels  every  where. 

The  fiiH  layer  being  finifhed,  they  put 
the  fire  to  the  core,  by  filling  it  half 
vidth  coals,  through  an  opening  that  is 
ke[rt  fhut,  daring  the  baking,  wiih  a 
cake  of  earth,  that  has  been  feparately 
baked.  The  firH  fire  conlumes  the  flirke, 
and  the  fire  is  left  in  the  core  half,  or, 
fornetlmes,  a whole  day  : the  fii  H javer 
being  thoroughly  dry,  they  caver  it  with 
a fecond,  third,  and  fourth}  each  being 
fmoothed  by  the  hoard  of  the  compafles, 
and  thoro'.ighiy  dried  before  they  proceed 
to  another. 

The  core  b,-ing  completed,  they  t.ske 
the  compalfes'  to  pieces,  with  inieiit  to 
cut  off  the  ihicknels  of  the  model,  and 
the  compaffes  are  immediately  put  in 
tlieir  place,- to  begin  a fecond  piece  of 
the  mould.  It  cunfiHs  of  a mixture  of 
earth  and  hair,  applied  with  the  hand 
on  the  core^  in  fevepa]  cakes  that  clofe 
together.  Thiswojkis  finifjied  by  fe- 
vei'td  layers  of  a thinner  cement  of  the 
fame  maiter,  Ibioothed  by  the  com^afiesp 
? Ct  iaif 
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anti  thoroughly  dried,  before  another  is 
laid  on.  The.  firft  layer  of  the  model  is  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  greafe  fpread  over 
the  whole.  After  which  are  ap^jlied  the 
infcriptions,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  bffmear- 
ed  wtith  a pencil  dipped  in  a veflVl  of  wax 
in  a chalEng-difii  ; this  is  done  for  every 
letter.  Before  the  (liell  is  begun,  the 
eompafl'es  are  taken  to  pieces,  to  cut  off 
all  the  wood  that  fills  the  place  of  the  . 
thicknefs  to  be  given  to  the  ihell. 

The  fiiftlayer  is  the  fame  earth  with  the 
reft,  filled  very  fine;  vvhilft  it  is  temper- 
ing in  water,  it  is  mixed  with  cow’s  hair, 
to  make  it  cohere.  The  whole  being  a 
thin  ciillis,  is  gently  poured  on  the  mo- 
‘del,  that  fills  exaflly'ail  the  finuofities  of 
the  figures,  &c.  and  this  is  repeated  till 
the  whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the  mo- 
del. When  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dried, 
they  cover  it  with  a fecond  ot  the  fame 
matter,  hut  fomething  thicker : when  this 
fecond  layer  becomes  of  fome  confiftence, 
they  apply  thecompaffes  again,  and  light 
a fire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  off  the  wax 
of  the  infcriptions,  &c. 

After  this,  they  go  oh  with  other  layers 
of  the  ftiell,  by  means  of  the  compaffes. 
Here  they  add  tothe  cow’s  hair  a unan-. 
tity  of  hemp,  fpread  upon  the  layers,  and 
afterwards  fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the 
compaffes.  The  thicknefs  of  the  fliel! 
comes  to  four  or  five  inches  lower  than, 
the  mill-ftone  before  obferved,  and  ftir- 
lounds  it  quite  clofe,  which  prevents  the 
extravafation  of  tlie  metal.  The  wax 
fhould  he  taken  out  before  the  melting  of 
the  metal. 

The  ear  of  tlie  bell  requires  a feparate 
work,  which  is  done  during  the  drying  of 
the  feveral  incruftatiohs  of  the  cement; 
It  has  feveii  rings,,  the  feventh  is  called 
the  bridge,  and  unites  the  others,  being 
a perpendicular  fiipport  to  ftrengthen  the 
curves.  ItTias  an  aperture  at  the  top,  to 
admit  a large  iron  peg,  bent  at  the  bot- 
tom ; and  this  is  introduced  into  two 
holes  in  the  beam,-  fattened  with  two 
ftrong  iron-keys.  There  are  models  made 
of  the  rings,  with  raaiTes  of  beaten  eaith, 
that  are  dried  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  have 
the  hollow  of  them.  Thefe  rings  are 
gently  preffed  upon  a layer  of  earth  and 
cow’s  h.dr,  one  half  of  its  depth  ; 'and 
then  taken  cut,  without  breaking  the 
mould.  This  operation  is  repeated  twelve 
times  for  twelve  half-moulds,  that  two 
and  two  united  may  make  the  hollows  of 
the  fix  rings ; ••  the  fame  they  dp  for  the 


hollow  of  the  bridge,  and  bake  them  all 
to  unite  them  together.  ’ 

'Ujion  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to 
he  put  in,  are  placed  the  rings  that  confti- 
tute  the  ear.  They  firft  put  into  this  open 
place  the  iron-rirtg  to  fupportthe  clapper 
of  the  bell ; then  they  make  a round  cake 
of  clay,  to  fill  up  the  iliaineter  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  core.  This  cake,  after 
baking,  is  clapped  upon  the  opening,  and 
foldered  with  a thin  mortar  fpread  over 
it,  which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to  the 
core,  . ' ■ 

The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with 
an  earth,  fufficiently  inoill,  to  fix  on  the 
place,  which  is  ftrewed,  at  feveral  times, 
upon  the  cover  of  the  core;  and  they 
beat  ,it  gently  with  a peftle,  to  a proper 
height;  and  a workman  fmooths  the 
fcarth  at  top  with  a wooden  trowel  dipped 
in  water. 

Upon  this  cover,  to  be -taken  off  after- 
wards, they  affemble  the  hollows  of  the 
rings.  When  every  thing  is  in  its  pro- 
pff  place,  they  ftrengthen  the  outfides  of 
the  hollows  with  mortar,  in  order  to  bind 
them  with'  the  bridge,  and  keep  them 
fteady  at  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a cake 
of  the  fame  mortar,  which  fills  up  the 
whole  aperture  of  the  ftieli.  This  they 
let  dry,  thaf  it  may  be  removed  without 
breaking.  To  make  room  for  the  metal 
they  pull  off  the  hollows  of  the  rings, 
tlrrough  which  the  metal  is  to  pafs,  be- 
fore it  enters  into  the  ' vacuity  of  the 
mould.  The  (hell  being  unloaded  of  it's 
ear,  they  range  under  the  mill-ftone  five 
or  fix  pieces  of  wood,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  thick  enough  to  reach  aimpft 
the  lower  part  of  the  fltell ; between  thefe 
and  the  mould  they  drive  in  wooden 
wedges  with  a mallet,  to  fliake  the  (hell  of 
the  model  whereon  it  rells,  fo  as  to  be 
pulled  up,  and  got  out  of  the  pit. 

When  'this  and  the  wax  are  removed, 
they  break  the  model  and  the  layer  cf 
earth,  through  which  the  metal  muft  run,' 
from  the  hollow  of  the  rings,  between 
the  bell  and  the  core.  They  fnioke  the 
infide  of  the  (hell,  by  burning  draw  un- 
der it,  that  helps  to  fmooth  the  furface  of 
the  bell.  Then  they  put  the  (liell  in  the 
place/  fo  as  to  leave  the  fame  interval  be- 
tween that  and  the  core;  and  before  the 
hollows  of  the  rings  or  the  cap  are  put 
on  again,  they  add  two  vents,  that  are 
united  to  the  rings,  and  to  each  other,  by 
a mafs  of -baked  cement-.  After  which 
they  put  Qp  this  raals  of  the  cap,  iha 
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rings,  and  the  yent,  over  the  £hell,  and 
folder  It  with  thin  cement,  which  is  dried 
oradually  by  covering  it  with  burning 
Srals.  Then  they  fill  up  the  pit  with 
earth,  beating  it  flrongly  ail  the  time, 
round  the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a . place  for  the  fire,  and 
another  for  the  metal.  The  fiie-place 
has  a large  chimney  with  a fpacioUs  afii- 
hble.  The  furnace  which  contains  the 
metal,  is  vaulted,  whofe  bottom  is  made 
of  earth,  rammed  down  ; the  red  is  built 
with  brick.  It  has  four  apertures  ; the 
firit,  through  which  the  flame  reverbe- 
rates ; the  fecond  is  clofed  with  a (topple 
that  is  opened  for  the  metal  10  run.;  the 
others  are  to  fepsrate  the  drofs,  or  fcoriae, 
of  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes  i through 
thefelaft  apertures  paffes  the  thick  fmoke. 
The  ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  (lop- 
ing, for  the  metal  to  run  down. 

FoundERY  of  great  guns  and  mortar  pieces. 
The  method  of  calling  thefe  pieces  is 
little  different  from  that  of  bells : they 
are  run  malfy,  without  any  core,  being 
determined  by  the  hollow  of  the  fll-11  ; 
and  they  are  afterwards  bored  with  a 
(leel  trepan,  that  is  woiked  either  by 
liorfes,  or  a. water-mill. 

For  the  metal,  parts,  proportions,  &c. 
of  thefe  pieces,  fee  Cannon. 

icHfr  FoUNPERy,  or  Cajling  of  printing 
letters.  The  fit  It  thing  requilite  is  to 
prepare  good  (leei-purches,  on  the  face 
of  which  is  drawn  the  exaft  ilia pe  of  the 
letter  with  pen  and  ink,  if  the  letter  be 
large,  or  with  a fmooth  blunted  point  of 
a needle,  if  (mail;  and  then,  with  pro- 
per gravers,  the  cutter  digs  deep  between 
the  ftrokes,  letting  the  marks  (land  on 
the  punch;  the  work  of  hollowing  be- 
ing generally  regulated  by  the- depth  of 
the  counter  punch  : then  he  files  the  out- 
fide,  till  it  is  fit  for  the  matrice. 

They  have  a mould  to  jiidify  the  matrices 
by,  which  conllfts  of  an  upper  and  under 
part,  both  which  are  alike,  except  the 
ftool  and  fjuing  behind,  and  a finall 
lUMndiflr  wire  in  the  upper  part,  for 
making  the  nick  in  the  (hark  of  the  let-- 
ter.  Thefe  two  parts  are  exa611y  fitted 
into  each  other,  being  a male  and  fe- 
male gage,  to  (lide  backwards  and  for- 
wards. See  tlie  article  Gage. 

Then  they  jultify  the  mould,  by  carting 
about  tw'cnty  I'amples  of  letters,  which 
are  fet  in  a compofing-rtick,  with  the 
nicks  towards  the  right  iiafitt  ;-and  com- 
paring thefe  every  way  with  the  psttern- 
letters,  fet  up  in  the  (ante'  manner,  they 
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find  the  exa£l  meafiire  of  the  body  to  be 
call. 

Next  they  prepare  the  matrix,  which  Is 
of  brafs  or  copper,  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  and  of  a proportionable  tbicknefs 
to  the  fize  o(  the  letter  it  is  to  contain.  In 
this  metal  is  funk  the  face  of  the  letter, 
by  llriking  the  letter-punch  the  depth  of 
an  After  this,  the  fides  and  face  of 
the  matrice  are  jullified,  and  cleared,  with 
files,  of  all  bundlings  that  have  been 
. made  by  finking  the  punch. 

Then  it  Is  brought  to  the  furnace,  which 
is  built  upright  of  brick  with  four  fquare 
fides,  and  a (lone  at  top,  in  which  is  a 
hole  for  the  pan  to  Hand  in.  They  have 
feveral  of  thefe  furnaces.  See  the  article 
Furnace. 

Printing-letters  are  made  of  lead,  hard- 
ened with  iron  or  ftub-nails.  To  make 
the  iron  run,  they  mingle  an  equal  weight 
of  antimony,  beaten  finall  in  an  iron 
mortarj  and  fiub  nails  together.  They 
charge  a proper  number  of  earthen  pots, 
that  bear  the  fire,  with  the  two  ingredi- 
ents, as  full  as  they  can  hold,  and  melt 
it  in  an  open  furnace,  built  fur  that  pur- 
port;. S.-e  the  article  Flux. 

When  it  bubbles,  the  iron  is  then  melled, 
but  it  evaporates  very  much.  This  melt- 
ed comport  is  ladled  into  an  iron-pot, 
wherein  is  melted  lead,  that  is  fixed  rn  a 
furnace  clofe'to  the  former,  3 16  of  melted 
iron  to  25  16  of  lead  ; this  they  incorpo- 
rate according  to  art. 

The  carter  taking ’he  pan  o(F  the  (lore, 
and  having  kindled  a good  fire,  he- fets 
tire  pan  In  again,  and  metal  in  it  to  melt. 
If  it  be  a iinall-bodied  letter,  or  a thin 
. letter  with  great  bodies,  that  he  intends 
' to  cart,  his  metal  miift  be  very  hot,  and  , 
fometimes  red  hot,  to  make  the  letter 
come.  Then  taking  a ladle,  of  which 
he  has  feveral  forts,  that  will  hold  as 
much  as  will  make  the  letter  and  break, 
he  lays  it  at  the  hole  where  the  flame 
hurfls  out  ; then  Ije'  ties  a thln  leather, 
cut  with  its  narrow  end  again^  the  face, 
to  the  leather  groove  of  the  matrice,  by 
whipping  a brown  thread  twice  about  the 
leather  groove,  and  faftening  the  thread 
with  a knot.  Then  he  puts  both  pieces 
of  the  mould'  together,  and  the  matrire 
into  the  matrice-cheek  ; and  places  the 
foot  of  the  matrice  on  the  liool  of  the 
mould,  and  the  broad  end  of  the  ieatli«;r 
on  the  Wood  of  the  upper  haft  of  the 
mould,  but  not  tight  up,  left  it  binder 
thei  foot  of  the  mstrice  from  finking  clofe 
down  upon  the  (lool,  in  3 train  of  work, 
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^fterws'i'Js  laying  a little  roll n on  the  up- 
per pait  of  the  mould,  and  having  his 
calling-ladle  hot,  he,  with  the  boiling 
fide,  melts  the  rolin  and  preffes  the  broad 
end  of  the  leather  hard  down  on  the  wood 
and  fo  fallens  it  thereto.  Now  he  comes 
to  calling,  when  [ilaclng  the  under  half 
of  the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  with  the 
lloolc  or  jag  forward,,  he  holds  the  ends 
of  its  wood  between  the  lower  part  of  the 
ball  of  his  thumb  and  his  three  hinder 
fingers;  then  he  l.iys  the  upper  half  ot 
the  mould  upon  the  under  h.ilf,  lb  as, the 
male  gages  may  fall  into  the  female  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  foot  of  the 
in  itrice  places  itlelfupon  the  ftool,  and 
clafping  his  left  hand  thumb  llrongly  over 
the  upper  half,  he  nimbly  catches  hold 
of  the  bow  or  fpring,  with  his  right  hand 
fingers  at  the  top  of  it,  and  his  thumb 
under  it,  and  places  the  point  of  it  agaiiill 
- the  middle  of  the  notch  in  the  backlide  of 
the  marrire,  prtffing  it  foi  waids  as  well 
towards  the  mould,  as  downwards, 'by 
the  llioulder  of  the  notch,  dole  upon  the 
llool,  while  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
hindei  fingers,  as  aforefaid,  he  draws  the 
under  half  of  the  mould  towards  the  hall 
of  his  thumb,  and  thrufls.  by  the  hall  of 
his  tluiinb,  the  upper  part  towards  his 
fingers,  that  both  the  regillers  of  the 
mjiild  may  prefs  again!!  bo’h  lidcs  of  the 
inatiice,  and  his  thumb  and  fingers  piefs 
both  fi.les  of  the  rriould  clofe  loaeiher. 
Then  he  takes  the  handle  of  his  laille  In 
his  right  hand,  and  with  the  hall  of  it 
gives  two  or  three  llrokes  outwards  upon 
the  fiiiftce  of  the  iridteil  metal,  to  clear 
it  of  the  I’citin  ; then  he  t.ikes  up  the 
ladle  full,  and  having  the  mould  in  the 
left  hand,  turns  his  left  fide  a little  from 
the  furnace,  and'brings  the  geat  of  his 
ladle  to  the  niouili  of  the  mould  ; and 
turns  the  upper  part  ofhis  right  hand  to- 
wards him,  to  pour  the  iiietai  into  it, 
while,  at  the  I'anie  inllant,  he  puts  the 
mould  in  his  left  hand  forwards,  to  re- 
ceive the  metal  with  a rtrong  fiiake,  not 
only  into  the  bodies  of  the  i»uld,  but, 
while  the' metal  is  yet  hot,  iWe  the  very 
f ice  of  the  matrice,  to  receive  its  pt-rfcil 
form  there  as  well  a.s  in  the  finnk.  Then 
he  takes  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  off, 
by  placing  his  right  thumb  on.  the  end  of 
the  weed  next  his  left  thumb,  and  his 
two  middle  fingers  at  the  other  end  of  ike 
wood:  he  tofies  the  letter,  brerk  and  all, 
out  upon  a fltect  ol  vyalie  paper,  laid 
on  a bench,' a little  beyond  Itis  left  hand  j 
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and  then  is  ready  to  call  another  lettefi 
as  before,  and  litewife  the  whole  number 
in  that  matrix. 

Then,  boys,  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpofe,  fepaiate  the  breaks  from  the 
fliar.ks,  and  nib  them  on  a Hone,  and 
afterwards  a man  cuts  them  all  of  an  even 
height,  whicli  finillies  the  fount  for  the 
life  of  the  printer.  See  the  next  article, 
A.  woikman  will  ordinarily  call  3000  of 
thel'e  letters  in  a day.  The  perfeflionof 
letters  thus  call,  confifls  in  their  being 
all  feverally  fquare  and  llraiglit  on  every 
fide  ; and  all  generally  of  the  fame  height, 
and  evenly  lined,  without  Hooping  one 
way  or  other ; neither  too  big  in  the  foot, 
nor  ‘he  head  ; well  grooved,  I'o  as  the 
two  extremes  of  thirfoot  contain  half  the 
body  of  the  letter;  and  well  ground, 
barbed,  and  feraped,  with  a lenfible  notch, 
&c.  See  the  article  PaiNi'iNG. 

FOUNT,  or  Font,  among  printers,  a fe.t 
or  quantity  of  letters,  and  all  1 he  .-ippen- 
dages  belonging  thereto,  as  rumer-ii  v.ha- 
raflers,  quadrates,  points,  call  by  a 
letter-founder,  and  I'orted.  Founts  are 
large  or  fniall,  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  printer,  who  orders  them  by  the 
hundred  weight,  or  by  llieets.  When, 
a printer  orders  a fount  of  five  hundied, 
he  means  that  the  fount,  confining  of 
letters,  points,  fpaces,  quadrate.', 
fiiall  weigh  500 if).  When  he  demands 
a fount  of  tan  (lieets,  it  is  nndeillocd, 
that  with  that  lount  he  fliall  be  able  to 
compofe  ten  llieets,  or  twenty  forms, 
without  being  obhged  to  diliribute.  The 
founder  lakes,  his  meafnres  accordingly  ; 
he  reckons  laoK.  f.,r  a flieet,  including 
the  quadiates,  &c.  or  60  IB.  for  a foriii, 
which  is  only  hall  a llieet : not  that 
the  Iheet  always  w'etghs  laoln,.  or  the 
form  60  fl).  on  the  central  y,  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  lize.  of  the.  form  ; befides, 
it  is  always  fnppo'ed  that  there  are  let- 
ters left  in  the  cafes.  As  therefore  every 
filter  does  not  coinpreht  nd  the  fame  num- 
ber of  letters,  nor  the  fame  lot  t of  let- 
ters, we  mull  obferve,  that,  as  in  every 
language  fome  founds  recur  more  fre- 
quently than  others,  fome  letters  will  he 
in  much  more  tile,  and  oltener  repealed 
than  others,  and  conlcquently  their  cells 
or  cafes  fliould  he  belter  Hored  than  thole 
C'f  the  letters  which  do  not  recur  fo  fre- 
quently: thus,  a fount  does  rot  cont.sin 
an  equal  miinber  of  a and  b,  or  of  b 
and  c,  fife,  the  letter-founders  have 
tlierefoie  a lill  or  taiilf,  cr,  as  tlie  Freivli 
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call  it,  ^police,  by  which  they  regulate 
the  proportions  between  the.differenc  tons 
of  char'dilers  that  compole  a fount ; and 
it  is  evident  that  this  tariff  will  vary  in 
different  languages,  but  will  lemain  the 
fame  for  all  forts  of  charafleis  employed 
in  the  fame  language. 

fountain, /enr,  in  philofophy,  a fpring 
or  fource  ol 'water  rifing  out  of  the  earth. 
Among  the  antients,  fountains  were  held 
facred,  and  even  woifltipped  as  a t iiid  of 
divinities.  For  the  phteiiomena,  theory, 
and  origin  of  fountains  or  fprings,  fee  the 
■ article  Spring. 

Fountain,  or  Artijici-al  Fountain,  in 
hydraulics,  called  alfo  a jet  d'eau,  is  a 
contrivance  by  which  water  is  violently 
fpouted  upwards. 

The  theory  of  fountains,  in  regard  to  the 
aflion  of  the  leveral  parts  of  a fluid  up- 
on each  other,  depends  on  the  following 
principles.  It  has  been  Ihewn,  under 
the  article  Fluid,  that  w'ater  coming 
ffptn  a refervoir,  as  AB  C D (plate  CSf. 
r.'’  I.)  through  the  pipeEFGH,  will 
rife  from  the  lowell  part,  G,  to  the  fame 
altitude  H,  in  the  part  G H,  as  is  up'bn 
a level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  A,B. 
in  the  refervoir  : and  alfo,  that  it  thus  rofe 
from  the  point  G,  by  a force  of  preflure 
proportional  to  the  altitude  cf  the  water 
in  the  refirvoir,  which  is  equal  to  the  al- 
titude G H.  Now  it  is  verv  evidi-ni  that 
the  lube  G H itfelf  can  contribute  no- 
thing lowartls  the  waters  rifmg  in  it  ; on 
the  contrary  it  rather  impedes  the  afeent, 
by  the  fiiflion  it  occafions  to  the  particles 
which  move  againlt  the  internal  luiface 
thereof.  Therefore,  if  the  part  G H be 
takenaway,  the  water  would  rife  to  llie 
fame  height  H.  excepting  fo  far  astSt.  is 
obllrnifled  by  other  concurring  incidents ; 
for  in  all  fountains  the  height  G I is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  G H,  the  height  of 
the  tube  for  the  following  reafons  ; i. 
The  air's  reliflance  is  an  obltiuflion  to 
the  jet,  and  diminifhes  its  height  ; and 
fince  we  know  that  the  relittance  of  fluids 
is  proportional  to  the  fejuares  of  the  velo- 
city, and  the  deficiency  of  the  height  H I 
is  prop'oitlonal  to  the  1 efillance  ; there- 
fore a jet  that  plays  with  a double  velo- 
city, vvill  have  that  deficiency  four  limes 
as  great ; and, with  three  times  the  velo- 
city, nine  times  as  great,  and  fo  on. 
a.  The  fecond  impediment  is  the  fric- 
tion'againlt  the  fides  of  the  hole,  and  the 
adjutage  at  G ; and  fince  this  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  furface  in  the 


hole,  it  will 'be  greater  in  a finall  hole 
than  in  a great  one, I in  refpefi  tothe  bo- 
dy of  the  I'pouting  water;  hecaufe  the  jet 
will  increale  in  magnitude  with  the  fqiiare 
of  .the  diameter  of  the  hole,  whereas  the 
refiftance  will  increafe  only,  with  the  dia- 
meter funply  ; or,  a hole  with  twice  the 
diaiireter  emits  four  times  the  water,  and 
gives  but  twice  the  refillance  t this  makes 
a fmall  jet  rite  to  lefs  height  than  a large 
oneTrom  the  fame  fountain.  3.  A third 
impediment  arifes  from  hence,  that  fincej 
all  the  particles  I'et  cut  fiom  G,  with  an 
equal  velocity,  and  this  velocity  is  con- 
tinually diminifliing,  it  follows,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  inlerior  parts  is  greater 
than  the  velocity  of  the  parts  above  them, 
and  therefore  mult  in  I'cme  degree  llrike 
againft  them  t by  which  intpulfe,  .fince 
fluids  move  every  way,  the  particles  will 
be  urged  fide-ways,  and  the  column  of 
the  jet  become  wider,  and  confequently 
Iliorter  .than  it  would  otherwife  be.  4. 
The  fourth  caul'e  why  jets  do  not  rife  to 
ihe  height  of  the  refervoirs,  is  hecaufe 
the  water  upon  the  top  of  the  jet  does  not 
immediately  run  off,  but  fpreading  into 
a head,  lies  with  its  weight  upon  the  af- 
cending  water  below,  and  hinders  it  from 
rifmg  fo  high  as  it  would  orherwife  do  : 
this  will  appear  by  inclining  the  jet  a 
little,  that  the  upper  water  may  not  bear 
upon  the  rifing  Ifream  ; for  the  jet  will 
then  play  higher,  but  he  lefs  beanniful. 

If  the  hole  of  the  adjutage  G be  lefs  than 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  force 
of  the  attraflion  of  cohefion  will  extend 
ittelf  through  the  body  of  the  jet  at  the 
hole,  and  greatly  obftiufl  its  afeent : 
whence  all  jets  of  larger  lountains,  fuch 
as  are  in  gentlemen’s  gardens,  ought  t» 
exceed  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  refervoir.  . 

And  one  thing  more  is  neceffary  to  he 
known,  that  the  jet  may  )>lay  the  hlghtft 
pofiibic,  'viz.  that  the  part  of  the  con- 
duit pipe  at  the  adjutage,  does  not  tura 
up  at  angles,  but  with  a gentle  eafy 
curve  ; that  is,  not  as  at  G,  but  as  at 
L,  where  the  jet  plays  to  a greater  height 
at  K : the  upright  part  at  G direfely 
lelilts  the  watrr  coming  from  F,  whereps 
tlie  curve  atL  caufes  'the  impulfe  of  the 
water  againft  it  to  be  oblique  ; and  there- 
fore a lefs  pait  of  its  rhomentum  will  be 
deftroved,  and  conrequently  the  gicatpc 
remaining  force  will  throw  the  jet;  ihe 
higher. 
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A Table  of  the  height  to  which  jets  will 
rile,  in  feet  and  decimal  parts,  from 
refervoirs  on  an  height  of  five  feet  to 
an  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
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34,93 

65 

54,93 

91 

73,15 

14 

13,40 

tJ-O 

35,74 

66 

55,66 

92 

73,82 

•5 

H>3i 

41 

36,55 

67 

56,39 

93 

74,49 

16 

15,22 

42 

37,35 

68 

57, '1 

94 

75,16 

I? 

16,13 

43 

38,14 

69 

'57.84 

95 

75,83 

18 

■7,03 

44 

38,93 

70 

58,56 

■ 96 

76,49 

'9 

17,93 

45 

39,75 

71 

59  18 

97 

77,15 

20 

18,82 

46 

40,53 

71 

60,00 

98 

77,81 

2 J 

19,7c 

47 

41,31 

73 

^0,71 

99 

78,47 

22 

^0,58 

48 

41,09 

74 

61,42 

100 

79,11 

*3 

21,46 

49 

41,87 

75 

62,13 

1 10 

85,58 

24 

22,33 

50 

43,65 

76 

62,84 

120 

91,86 

*5 

23,20 

51 

44,41 

77 

63.54 

I-^O 

97,99 

26 

24,06 

45,19 

78 

^>14 

140 

103,97 

27 

24,92 

53 

45,96 

79 

64,94 

150 

107,87 

28 

Z5>7f 

54 

46,71 

80 

1^,64 

■29 

26,63 

35 

47,48 

81 

66,33 

3° 

27,48 

56 

48,24. 

82 

67,02 

Fro,nj  what  has  been  faid  upon  the  I'econd 
caufe  affigned  for  the  obftruflion  the  j'et- 
meets  with  in  rifing  to  the  height  of  the 
refervoir,  which  is  the  friflion  againft  the 
Cdes  of  the  gfhole  and  the  adjutage,  it 
appears,  cneterisparibus,  that  the  hole  in 
the  adjutage  ought  to  he  made  in  a thin 
plate  of  brafs,  and  not  through  the  bore 
of  a tube  of  any  length,  becaufe  of  the 
quantity  of  furface  in  Inch  an  adjutage- 
piece  which  muft  greatly  retard  the  jet, 
and  disfiinilh  the  height. 

If  the  conduit-pipe  EFGbe  not  of  a 
proper  fize  to  fupply  water  as  fait  as  it 
can  be  expended  at  the  adjutage  G,  the 
jet  will  likewife  be  checked,  and  it  wull 
not  rife  to  the  full  height.  To  afcertajii 
the  proportion  of  the  conduit-pipe  to  the 
bore  of  the  adjutage,  is  lliewn  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  made  by  Mr.  Mariotte, 
Dr.  Defaguliers,  and  others,  who,  by 
various  experiments,  found  that  if  the 
refervoir  be  5 feet  high,  a corrduit  pipe 
1 1 inch  diameter  will  admit  a hole  in 
the  adjutage  from  J of  an  inch  to  j of  an 
inch;  and  fo  on,  as  in  the  following  lablr 


Height  ^ ^ 

the  refervoir.. 

Diamete^ 
of  the  ad- 
jutages. 

Diameter 
of'  the 
pipes  of 
conduit. 

Feet. 

Inch.  ' 

Inch. 

5 

i toi 

li 

10 

i to  ^ 

2 

15 

i 

a 

20 

1 i 

15 

1. 

2|  . 

30- 

i tof 

3 or  3 1 

40 

4- 

44 

fO 

t 

5 

60 

I 

si 

80 

6| 

100 

i?orri 

7 or, 8 

Here  the  jet  is  fuppofed  to  be  witljin  rod 
or  150  yards  of  the  refervoir  ; hut  if  the 
conduit-pipe  much  exceeds  this  length’ 
it  muft  be  of  a larger  diameter  than  what 
is  here  afligned  : thus,  for  jets  from  J of 
an  inch,  to  thofe  of  an  inch,  and  from 
refervoirs  from  40  to  90  feet  height,  if 
the  diftance  beylipfTm  150  yards  to  j:  of 
a mile,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  lliould 
be  of  6 inches  ; from  -g-  of  a mile  to  i 
miles  it  muft  be  of  7 inches  ; and  from  2 
miles  to  5,  it  muft  be  8 inches  diameter 
for  the  fame  jets..  I(  it  be  required  to  keep 
any  number  of  jets  playing,  whole  ad^ 
jutages  are  given  in  diameter  by  one  com- 
mon conduit- pipe,  we  muft  find  the  dia- 
meter of  an  adjutage  equal  to  all  the 
given  ones  t thus,  if  there  be  four  adju- 
tages of  f of  an  inch  each,  then  the 
fquare  off  isf-,;,  which  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  adjutages  4,  makes  .15, 
the  fquare  root  of  which  is  | i f = the 
diameter  of  the  adjutage,  equal  to  all  the 
four  fmall  ones.  A pipe  of  conduit  of 
10  inches  diameter  will  fupply  all  the 
jets,  as  being  a little  more  than  fix  times 
as  great  as  the  diameter  of  the  one  laige 
adjutage  now  found.  After  this  manner 
the  dimenfions  of  a conduit  pipe  may  be 
found  for  any  number  of  adjutages. 

A fountain  that  fhall  fpout. the  water  in 
various  direflions  is  made  as  follows! 
fuppofe  the  vertical  tube  in  which  the  wa- 
ter rifes,  to  be  A B (ibid.  n°  a.)  in  this 
fit  feverai  other  tubes,  fome  horizontal, 
others  oblique,  fome  inclining,  others  re- 
clining, L,  O,  P,  A,  N,  &c.  then  as  all 
water  retains  the  direflion  of  the  aper- 
ture through  which  it  is  fpouted,  that 
ifiuing  through  A will  rife  perpendicu- 
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laily,  and  that  through  L,  H,  M,  P,  O, 
will  dercribe  arches  of  different  magni- 
tudes, tending  different  ways. 

Or  thus  : fuppofe  the  vertical  tube  A B 
(ibid,  n®  3.)  to  be  flopped  at  top,  as  at 
A ; and  inftead  of  pipes,  or  jet's,  let  it 
be  only  perforated  with  little  holes  all 
found,  or  only  half  its  furface  ; then  will 
the  water  fpbut  forth  in  all  diredlions 
through  the  little  apertures,  to  a diftairce 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  fall  of 
the  water. 

A ball,  A,  if  its  weight  be  npt  top 
heavy,  being  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fup  or  bafon  B (ibid,  n°  4.)  vyill  be 
taken  up  in  the  ftfeam,  and  fuftained  at 
i confiderable  height,  as  A;  alternately 
vibrating,  or  playing  up  and  down,  pro- 
vided the  tube  B C,  through  which  the 
Water  rifes,  be  exaflly  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

The  ball' may  be  made  of  a thin  plate  of 
brafs,  or  any  other  light  rhefal  but  as 
Its  figure  of  a ball  contributes  nothing  to 
its  reciprocal  rife  and'  fall,  any  other 
body,  not  too  heavy,  may  be  fubftitut- 
ed  in  place  thereof.  As  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  body  fuftained  by  the  j'et,  fliould 
keep  the  fame'precife  perpendicular  on  its 
ilefeentand  rife,  fince  otherwife  it  would 
mifs  the  dream,  fu,ch  a fountain  fliould 
be  played  in  a place  free  frorn  wind. 

A fountain  may  be  made  to  fpout  water 
iii  manner  ofa  ftiower,  by  fitting  a fphe- 
dcal  or  lenticular  head  A B (ibid,  n°  5.) 
made  of  a plate  of  metal,  and  perforated 
at  top  with  a great  number  of  little  holes; 
for  the  water,  riling  with  a certain  velo- 
city towards  A B,  will  there  bp  divided 
in  innumerable  little  threads,  and  after- 
Wards  be  broke  and  difperfed  into  fmgll 
drops. 

A fountain  may  be  made  to  fpread  the 
water  in  form  of  a cloth,  by  foldering 
two  fpherical 'fegments  C and  V)  (ibid, 
n°  6.)  fo  clofe  together  as  to'  be  almofl 
touching  one. another,  mutli  a ferew  E, 
to  contrail  or  amplify  the  interftice,  or 
chink,  at  pleafure  : then  this  fpherical 
head  being  fitted  upon  the  tube,  the  wa- 
ter fpouting  through  the  chinfe,  will  ex- 
pand itfelf  in  manner  of  a cloth. 

The  theory  of  fountains,  with  regard  to 
the  ailion  of  air  upon  water  by  condenfa-' 
fion  and  rarefailion,  may  be  fufliciently 
underftood  from  what  has  been  delivered 
finder  the  articles  Fluid,  Air,  Engine, 
Condensation,  Rarefaction,  and 
Blasticity  ; whence  it  appears,  that 
{oadenfed  aif.  inje^.ed  into  any  vellel  con-: 
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laining. water,  will,  hjr  meaps  of  its  elgfr 
ficity,  caufe^  the  water  to  fpout  out  thro' 
an  adjutage  to  an  height  proportionable 
to  the  fpring  of  the  condenfed  air.  Upon 
this  principle  the  following  fountain  A^ 
(ibid,  n"  7.)  depends,  where  the  air  is 
condenfed  at  the  top  of  the  water  by  a 
fyringe,  and  the  air  and  water  retained 
by  the  cock  at  C,  fo  that  the  fountain 
cannot  play  till  you  open  the  oock  ; then 
the  water  flrongly  preffed  by  the  con- 
denfed air  at  S S,  goes  through  the  pipe 
0,  and  the  adjutage  4,  with  great  force, 
in  jets  of  feveral  figures,  according  to 
the  fpouling-pipes,  put  on  at  i.  'i 

As  here  the  air  is  compreffed  by  a fyringe, 
in  the  fountain  (ibid.  n°  8.)  the  air  be- 
ing only  compreffed  by  the  concealed  fall 
of  water,  makes  a jet,  which,  feen  for 
a while,  is  looked  on  as  a perpetual  mo- 
tion by  the  ignorant,  who  think  that  the 
(aiTie  water  that  fell  from  the  jet,  rifes 
ffgain,  ' 

The  boxes  C E,  and  DYX,  being 
clofe,  you  fee'  only  the  bafon  ABW, 
with  a hole  at  W,  into  which  the  water, 
fpouting  out  at  B,  falls;  but  that  water 
going  down  the  hole  W,  does  not  come 
up  again  at  W,  but  runs  down  through 
the  pipe  WX,  into  the  box  DYX,  from 
whence  it  drives  out  tlre’air  thro’  the  aff 
cending  pipe  Y Z,  into  the  cavity  of  the' 
box  C E,  where,  prtfling  upon  the  water 
that  is  in  it,  it  forces  it  out  through  the 
fpouting-pipe  O B,  as  long  at  there  i" 
any  water  in  C E ; fo  that  this  whole 
play  is  only  while  the  water  contained  in 
C E,  having  fpouted  out,  falls  down 
through  the  pipe  W X,  into  the  cavity 
DYX.  The  force  of  the  jet  is  propor- 
tionable to  the  height  of  the  pipe  WX, 
or  of  the  boxes  C E and  D Y,  above  one' 
another.  The  height  of  the  water  mea- 
fured  from  the  bafpn  A B W,  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  in  the  lower  box  DYX; 
is  always  equal  to  the  height  rheafured- 
from  the  top  of  the  jet  to  the  furface 
of  the  water' in  the  middle  cavity  at 
CE.  Now  fince  the  furface  CE  is  a],-‘ 
ways  falling,  and  the  watelDY  is  al- 
ways fifing,  the  height  of  the  jet  muft 
continually  decreafe,  till  it  is  Ihorter  by 
the  heighth  of  the  depth  of  ' the  cavity 
C E,  which  is  emptving,  added  to  the 
depth  of  the  cavity  DY,  which  is  al- 
ways filling,  and  when  the  jet  is  fallen  fo 
low,  if  immediately  gives  over. 

The'  to  prepare  this  fountain  for 
playing;  is  as  follows  : firft,  pour  in  wa- 
ter at  W,  till  you  have  filled  the  cavity 
' ' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' D XY  5 
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D X Y ; then  turn  the  fountain  over,  ami 
the  water  will  run  from  the  cavity  D X Y 
into  the  cavity  C E,  which  you  will  know 
to  be  fall  when  the  water  runs  out  at)  B, 
held  down  ; fet  the  fountain  up  again, 
and  pour  in  a''out  a pint  of  water  into 
the  hafon  AB  W,  and  fo  foon  as  it  has 
filled  the  pipe  VVX,  the  fountain  will 
play,  and  coniimie  fo  long  as  there  is 
any  water  in  CE,  You  may  then  pour 
back,  the  water  left  in  the  hafon  AB  W, 
into  any  vefTel,  and  invert  the  fountain  ; 
.which  being  fet  upright  again,  will  be 
fet  a playing  by  putting  back  the  water 
poured  out  into  A B VV. 

A fountain,  which,  when  it  has  done 
fpouting,  may  be  turned  up  like  an  hour- 
glafs,  is  mar's  as  follows:  provide  two 
velTels,  AFH  and  BDG  (ib.  n°  <).') 
of  a capacity  proportionable  to  the  time 
the  fountain  is  required  to  play  without 
turning  up,  and  placed  at  fo  much' the 
greater  dillance  from  each  other  as  the 
water  is  required  to  (pout  the  higher : 
the  water  contained  in  the  cavity  AF  H, 
rtinsdown  the  curve  pIpeCDE,  and  fpouts 
up  through  the  jet  E,  by  the  piefi'ure  of 
the  column  of  water  C D ; but  unlefs  the 
pipe  GF,  was  open  at  G,  to  let  the  air 
run  up  to, F,  and  prefs  at  the  top  of  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  cavity  A,  the 
water  would  not  run  down  and  fpout  out 
at  E:  there  is  fuel)  another' pipe  as  G 
K,  belonging  to  the  cavjty  B,  through 
which  the  water  of  the  jet  is  received  into 
tile  hafon,  fupplies  tlie  cavity  B,  whilft 
the  fountain  Hands  on  the  end  B ; but 
when  the  fountain"  is  inverted,  it  fup- 
plies B with  air,  to  let  the.  water  de- 
feend  in  the  direflion  GHT,  I becom- 
ing the  fpouting-pipe.  Wherefore,  by 
turning  the  machine  upfide  down,  the 
water  fpouts  iij)  through  the  cock  at  G, 
and  the  vrffel  AHC,  will  be  the  re- 
fervoir.  Hence,  if  the  velTels  AFH 
and  DKB  contain  jiill  as  much  water 
as  will  he  fpouted  up  in  an  hour’s  time, 
we  fhall  have  a fpouting  clepfydra, 
which  may  be  grail.uated  or  divided  into 
quarters,  minutes,  &(,  See  the  article 
Clevsvdra. 

The  fountain  (plate  CVI.  n°  1.)  is  up- 
on the  fame  principle,  and  of  the  fame 
kind  with  11°  8.  plate  CV.  but  having 
double  the  number  of  pipes  and  concealed 
cavities,  it  plays  as  high  again.  N° 
mult  be  examined,  to  lee  its  cavities  and 
pipes,  where  the  hafon  is  A,  afid  the 
four  cavities  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  from  which 
tjie  watfr  fro.iii  thy  pips  /G,  fpculs  eut 
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to  double  the  height  of  the  fountain- 
the  air  at  E,  which  drives  it,  being  dotil 
bly  condenfed.  The  water  going  down 
the  pipe  i (fuppofe  it  three  feei  long) 
condehfes  the  air  that  goes  up  into  the 
cavity  C,  through  the  pipe  z,  fo  as  to 
make  it  ftronger  than  the  common 
air ; then  the  water  which  falling  in  the 
pipe  3,  from  C to  D,  i.s  capable  by  the 
height  of  its  fall,  to  conclenfe  the  air  at 
E,  fo  as  to  make  it  ftronger,  being 
puHied  at  C by  air  already  condenfed  in- 
10  .j-  t lefs  fpacc,  caufes  the  air  at  E to 
be  condenfed  twice  as  much  ; that  is,  to 
b.e  ftronger-  than  the  common  air,  fo 
ti  nt  It  will  mtike  the  water  at  G fpont 
out  with  twice  the  force,  and  go  to  twice 
the  height  that  it  would  do, -if  the  fun- 
tain'  had  been  of  the  make  of  n°8.  p|. 
CV,  The  way  to  prepare  this  fountain 
lor  playing,  is  to  turn  it  upfide  down, 
and  taking  out, the  plugs  g,  h,  to  fill  the 
two  cavities  C and  E,  and  having  ftuit 
the  holes  again,  fet  the  fountain  upright, 
and  pour  fonie  water  into  the  hafon  A, 
and  the  jet  will  play  out  at  G. 

Another  vtay  of.  making  artificial  foiin- 
tains,  is  by  the  rarefafticn  of  the  air, 
in  the  manner  following:  AB  and  CD 
(ibid.  11  ^ 3.)  are  two  pipes  fixed  to  d 
brafs  head  C,  to  ferew  into  a glafs-veffel 
E which  having  a little  water  in  it,  is 
inverted,  till  the  pipes  are  ferewed  on  ; 
then  reverting  it  fudclenly,  fo  as  to  put  A 
the  lower  end  cf  the  fpouting-pipe  A B, 
info  a jar  of  water  A ; and  tile  lower 
end  of  the  defceiiding  pipe  CD,  into  a 
receiving  vefl'el  D,  the  water  will  Ipout 
up  fiom  the  jar  A,  into  the  tall  glafs 
velfcl  E,  from  which  it  will  go  down  at 
the  orifice  C,  througli  the  delcending 
pipe  CD,  into  the  vefl'el  D,  till  the  vva- 
ter  is  out  of  A (making  a fountain  in 
E),  and  has  emptied  itfelf  into  D. 

The  reafon  of  the  play  in  this  fountain  is 
this:  the  pipe  C D being  a feet  9 inches 
long,  lets  down  a column  of  v/ater  which 
rarifies  ihe  ali‘  -.i  part  in  the  velfel  E, 
where  it  prefles  againft  the  water  fpoiit- 
ingrat  B,  withal  lefs  force  llian  the 
water  is  puflied  tip  the  hole  A,  liy  the 
prelTure  of  the  common  air  on  the  wafer 
in  the  veffel  A ; fo  that  the  water  fpouts 
up  into  E (when  the  air  is  iarificd_i) 
with  the  difference  of  the  prelfure  of  the 
atniofphcre,  and  the  af'urefajd  rariticd 
air  ; that  is,  of  33  to  Thi.s  would 

raife  the  water  * feet  9 inches,  hut  the 
length  of  the  pipe  A,  9 Joches,  hejqg 
derfufted. 
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ddufled,  the  jet  will  only  rife  a feet. 
This  may  be  called  a fyphon-fountain, 
where  A B is  the  driving  leg,  and  C D 
the  ifluing  leg.- 

A fountain  that  begins  to  play  upon  the 
liffhiing  of  candles,  and  ceafes  when  they 
go  out,  may  be  contrived  as  follows  : 
provide  two  cylindrical  veflels  A B and 
CD  (ibid.  n°4.)  conneft  them  by  tubes 
open  at  both  ends  KL,  FB,  &c.  fo  that 
the  air  may  defcend  out  of  the  higher  into 
the  lower  ; to  thefe  tubes  folder  candle- 
fticks,  H,  fife,  and  to  the  hollow  cover 
of  the  lower  velTel  C F,  fit  a little  tube 
or  jet  FE,  furnithed  with  a cock  G, 
and  reaching  almoft  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  In  G let  there  be  an  aperture 
furniflied  with  a ferew  whereby  w^ter 
may  be  poured  .into  C D.  Then  upon 
lighting  the  candles  H,  6f<r.  the  air  in 
the  contiguous  tubes  becoming  rarefied 
thereby,  the  water  will  begin  to  fpout 
through  E F. 

There  are  many  other  artificial  fountains 
made  upon  thefe  principles;  but  what 
are  explained  may  be  fufficient,  when  we 
have  added  to  it  the  defeription  of  one 
invented  by  Dr.  Defaguliers  to  play  by 
the  fpring  of  the  air,  increafed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  which  alfo  ferves  for  a 
dial  at  the  fame  time. 

GNS  (ibid.  5.)  is  a hollow  globe 
of  thin  copper,  of  18  inches  in  diameter, 
fupported  by  a fmall  inverted  bafon, 
ftanding  on  a frame  with  four  legs  A,  B, 
C,  Sfc.  which  have  between  them,  at  the 
bottom,  a large  bafon  of  two  feet  dia- 
meter. Along  the  leg  C comes  a con- 
cealed pipe,  going  from  G,  the  bottom 
of  the  infide  of  the  globe,  which  pipe 
comes  along  H V to  join  in  an  upright 
pipe  u I,  to  make  a jet  at  I.  The  lliort 
pipe  I u going  to  the  bottom  of  the  ba- 
fon, has  a valve  at  V,  under'  the  hori- 
zontal part  Ha,  and  another  valve  at  V, 
above  the  faid  horizontal  pipe,  under  the 
cock  at  K.  The  north  pole  N,  has-a 
ferew  to  open  an  hole,  whereby  to  fill 
the  globe  with  water.  Things  thus  pre- 
pared, and  the  globe  half  filled  with  wa- 
ter, let  the  machine  he  fet  in  a garden  ; 
and  the  heat  of  the  fun  rarefying  the  air, 
as  it  heats  the  copper,  the  air  will  prefs 
hard  upon  the  water,  which  coming 
down  the  pipe  GCHVI,  will  lift  up 
the  valve  'V,  but  Ihut  the  valve  u ; and 
the  cock  being  open,  fpout  out  at  I,  and 
continue  to  do  fo  for  a long  time,  if  the 
fun  (hines.  At  night,  as- the  air  con - 

voi.  jr.  ^ 


denfes  again,  the  outward  air  prefling 
the  adjutage  I,  will  fluit  the  valve  V, 
but  prefling  on  the  bafon  D a H,  it  will 
pufli  up  the  water,  which  has  been  played 
in  the  day  time  through  the  valve  k,  and 
pipe  t^HG  into  the  globe,  fo  as  to  fill 
it  up  again  to  the  fame  height  that  the 
water  was  at  firft,  and  the  next  fun-fliine 
will  caufe  the  fountain  to  play  again, 

The  ufe  of  the  cock  is  to  keep  the  foun- 
tain from  playing  till  the  time  of  dav 
that  you  tliiok  proper.  A fmall  jet  will 
play  fix  or  eight  hours,  If  the  globe 
be  fet  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
redlified  before  it  be  fixed,  with  the  hour 
lines  or  meridians  drawn  upon  it,  the 
hours  marked  and  the  countries  painted 
as  in  the  common  globe,  it.  will  be  a 
good  dial ; the  fun  (hiningupon  the  fame 
places  in  this  globe,  as  it  does  upon  the 
the  earth  itfelf. 

Fountain  pen.  See  the  article  P£n. 
FOUR  CORNERS,  in  the  manege.  To 
' work  iipon  the  four-corners,  is  to  divide 
(in  imagination)  the  volt,  or  round,  in- 
to four  quarters  : when  a horfe  has  made 
a round  or  two,  either  at  trot  or  gallop, 
he  is  faid  to  have  made  the  four-corners. 
FOURCHE'E,  or  Fourchy,  in  heraldry, 
an  appellation  given  to  a crofs  forked  at 
the  ends.  See  plate  CVI.  fig.  2. 
FOURCHER,  or  . Fourching,  in  law, 
fignifies  the  delaying  or  putting  off  an 
adfion,  which  might  have  been  brought 
to  a determination  in  a Ihortertime. 
FOURCHETTEjOi-Fer  deFouchette. 

See  the  article  Fer.  - 
FOURTH,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  harmoni- 
cal  intervals,  called  concords.  See  the 
articles  Concord  and  Interval. 

It  is  ■-•niled  fourth,  as  containing  four 
founds  or  terms  between  its  extremes, 
and  three  intervals  ; oras  being  the  fourth 
in  order  of  the  natural  or  diatonic  icuie, 
from  the  fundamental.  The  antients 
called  it  diateflaron,  and  fpeak  of  it  as  the 
principal  concord,  on  whofe  divifion.s  all 
the  reft  depend  ; but  the  moderns,  fo  far 
from  allowing  k fuch  perfeflions,  find  it 
one  of  the  molt  imperfedt,  and  even  dif- 
pute  whether  it  ought  to  be  received 
among  the  number  of  concords  at  all. 

It  confifts  in  the' mixture  of  two  founds 
in  the  ratio  of  4 : 3 ; that  is,  of  two 
founds  produced  by  two  cords,  whefe 
lengths,  &c.  are  in  that  proportion. 
Dwiimjhed  Fourth.  See  Diminished. 
Superfluous  Fourth,  a difeord  confifting. 
of  two  tones  major  and  one  minor,  calkd 
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alfo  triton  : it  is  comporefi  of  tlie  ratios 
17  ; ;o,  and  4.  : 5.  See  Discord. 

Fourth-rate.  See  the  article  R.ate. 

FOWEY,  a borough  town  of  Cornwall, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament : 
weft  long.  5°,  and  nopih  lat.  50°  z6', 

FOWL,  among  zoologilts,  denotes  the 
larger  forts  of  bird-',  whether  domeftic 
or  wild  : fuch  are  geefe,  pheafants,  par- 
tridges, turkey,  ducks,  fife.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Goose,  Pheasant,  fife. 

'Tame  fowl  make  a nerelfary  part  of  the 
tl'ck  of  a country  farm.  J a the  article 
Poultry. 

Fowls  are  again  diftinguilhed  into  two 
kinds,  ‘viz.  land  and  water  fowl ; thefe 
laft  faeingfo  called,  from  their  living  much 
in  and  about  water : alfo  into  thofe  which 
are  accounted  game,  and  thofe  which  are 
not.  See  ihe  article  Gam E. 

Fowling,  the  art  or  ratihlng  birds  by 
means  of  nets,  hird  hme,  decoys^  and 
ritlicT  devices.  See  the  articles  Net, 
Bird-lime,  fife. 

FowLiyo  is  a!!o  ufed  for  the  purfuingand 
taking  birds  with  hawks,  more  properly 
called  falconry.  See  Fa'lconr.y. 

FowLiNC-PlECE,  a light  gun  for  /hooting 
birds.  That  piece  is  ahways  reckoned 
hell  which  has  the  longeft  barrel,  from 
ef  to  6 feet,  with  a moderate  bore  ; iho’ 
every  fowler  fiiould  have  them  of  differ- 
ent lizes,  fif  table  to  the  game  he  deiigns 
to  kill.  The  barrel  fhould  he  well  po- 
I'.fhcd  and  fmooth  within,  and  the  bore 
of  an  equal  hignefs  from  one  end  to  the 
other  ; which  may  he  proved,  hy  putting 
in  a piece  of  paftehcai  ti,  rut  of  theexa6f 
ronnrinefs  of  the  lop  : for  if  this  goes 
down  wjthcut  (lops  cr  flipping-,  you  may 
conclude  the  hoie  good.  The  bridge- 
pin  inuft  he  fomewhat  ahove'the  toucli- 
liole,  and  ought  to  iiave  a notch  , to  let 
down  a little  powder  ; this  will  [Prevent 
the  piece  from  recoiling,  which  it  would 
o’herwil'e  he  apt  to  do.  As  to  the  locks, 
chnofe  fuch  as  aie  well  filed  with  true 
work,  whole  fprings  mull  be  neither  too 
Itiong  nor  too  weak.  The  hammer  ough.t 
to  be  well  haul-iud,  and  pl-ahle  to  go 
down  to  the  pan  with  a qui!  k motion. 

In  fitooting,  ohi'erve  to  dolt,  ifpoflibie, 
with  the  wind,  not  agalnfllt;  and  ra- 
ther fideways,  or  behind  the  fowl,  than 
full  in  their  faces.  Ohferve  alfo  to  clioofe 
the  mod  convenient  flielfcr  yon  can  find, 
as  a hedge,  bank,  tree,  or  the  like.  Take 
care  to  have  your  dogs  under  good  com- 
mand, that  they  may  not  dare  to  flir  till 
you  give  the  word,  after  difebarging  your 


piece  : for  fome  ill-taught  dogs  will 
upon  only  the  fnap  of  the  cock,  prefently 
tufli  forward,  and  fpoil  your  I'poit.  If 
you  have  not_  flielter  enough,  you  niuft 
creep  upon  ypur  hands  and  knees,  or 
even  make  ul'e  of  a tljlking-horfe, 

FOX,  'Uaf/er,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
dog-kind,  which  much  refemhles  the 
common  dog  in  form,  and  is  of  the  fee 
of  a fpaniel  ; it  is  chiffly  diftinguilhed  by 
its  long  and  flraight  tail,  with  the  tip 
white.  See  the  articles  Canis  and  Doc 
The  fox  is  a native  of  moll  northern 
countries.  That  of  Siberia,  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  common  kind  ; hut  ii.s  head 
is  larger,  and  its  tail  not  only  larger  and 
more  hufliy,  but  all  of  one  colour.  See 
plate  evil,  fig.  T. 

A fox  in  the  iirfl  year  is  called  a cuh; 
in  the  feconil,  a fox  ; and  afterwards  an 
old  fox.  It  is  a heafl  of  cliace,  uiiially 
very  prejudicial  to  the  hufbandman,  by 
taking  away  aiit<  dellroying  hi.s  lambs, 
geefe,  pouliiy,  fife.  The  coiniron  way 
to  catch  him  is  by  gins  ; which  being 
baited,  and  a train  made  hy  drawing 
raw  flcfli  acrofs  in  his  ufual  paths  or 
haunts  to  the  gin,  it  proves  an  induce, 
ment  to  bring  him  to  the  place  of  dc- 
llruflion.  They  are  alfo  taken  with 
- grey-hound',  hounds,  terriers,  andneU, 
Ir  is  a commendable  exercife  to  luint  ihefe 
inil'chievous  bealhs,  the  nature  of  which 
in  m.rny  I'erpefis  is  like  that  of  wolves. 
See  the  article  Hunting. 

Fox-glove,  n'rjgr/n/r.r,  in  botany.  Seethe 
article  DlGiTALIS. 

FOY,  or  St.  Foy, -a  town  of  .Gnienne, 
in  France,  thirty -two  miles  eall  of  Bour- 
deaux,  it  is  fituati-d  iitider  the  meridian 
, of  London,  1044“  50',  north  lai. 
FOYLING  OF  LAND,  the  fame  with  fal- 
lowing it.  See  the  'article  Fallowing. 
Fqvling,  among  fportlinen,  denotes  the 
footlleps  of  a ft.ag  on  gral's  or  leaves, 
FRACHES,  in  glafs-making,  fl.it  iron- 
pans,  wherein  the  new-made  vellpls  are. 
put,  to  bereinovrd  gradually  from  the  fee. 
See  the  article  Glass. 

FRACTION,  in  ariiiimelic  and  algebra, 
is  a part  01  part.s  of  I'ornelhing  confidered 
as  an  unite  or  integer. 

FrniSions- aie  rliftiiigiiiflied  into  vulgar 
or  common,  an-f  lexag- fiinal  and  de- 
rim.al.  See  the  ai tides  Sexagesimsis 
and  Decimal. 

Vulgar  fiailiony,  called  alfo  limply 
fiaflicns,  confill  of  two  parts  or  quan- 
lilies,  one  wrote  over  the  oihei',  willl 
a line  between  them.  The quanlily  plan'l 
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above  the  line  is  called  the  numerator  of 
tlie  frafllon  ; and  the  quantity,  placed 
tinder  the  line,  the  denominator.  See 
the  articles  Numerator  and  Deno-  , 

minator.  . r j- 

Thus,  I exprefles  the  quotient  of  a di- 
vided by  3 ; and  a is  the  huraerator,  and 
j the  denominator;  If  [he  numerator  of 
a fraflion  is  equal  to  its  denominato., 
then  thefraftion  is  equal  to  unity  : Thus 

d b . . I 

4_.  and— or  “are  likewife  equal  to 
5—  ’ rr  A, 

unity.  If  the  numerator  is  greater  than 
the  denominator,  then  the  fraclitrn  is 
greater  tlian  unit.  In  both  thefe  cafes, 
thefraaion  is  called  improper.  But  if 
the  numerator  is  lefs  than  the  denomi- 
nafor,  then  the  fraflion  is  lefs  than  unit, 
and  is  called  proper.  Thus  i is  an  im- 
proper fraaion,  but  i or  | are  proper 
fraaions,  A mixt  qiiamity  is  that 
whereof  one  part  is  an  integer,  and 
the  other  a fraaion  ; as  3|,  sf,  and 

fl,u—  See  the  articles  Character 

and  Notation. 

Problem  I.  To  reduce  a mixt  quantity 
to  an  improper  fiaaion,  multiply  the 
part  that  is  an  integer  by  the  denominator 
of  the  fraaional  pait;  and,  to  the  pro- 
daa,  add  the.nurfierator ; then  place  the 
former  denominator  under  this  ftim,  and 
you  will  have  the  improper  fraaion  re- 
quired. 

Thus,  reduced  to  an  improper 
fcaflion,  gives  -t-l ; for  a X 5 — 10,  and 
10+31=  13,  which,  divided  by  the 
former  denominator  5,  gives  -i.  In 
the  lame  manner  4 4,  gives  5 ; and 

. ab  + , 

G+— , gives  j and«  — x + 

— a X a- — a’' 


X X 

Prnhlfin  II.  To  reduce  an  Improper 
iVodion  to  a mixt  quantity,  divide  the 
miinerator  of  tlie  fiaaion  by  the  deno- 
minaior,  and  the  quotient  fliall  give  the 
integral  pait;  and  the  remainder,  Tet 
ovtr  die  denominator,  ftiall  be  the  fraai- 
^ 6 

onal  part.  Thus,  = Zj ; ' 7 


, ax+  zxx 

a i — . 

b ’ a + X 

aa  -{-XX 


:x-{-- 


• ; and 
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equal  value,  that  fhall  have  the  fame 
denominator;  multiply  each  numerator, 
taken  feparately,  into  all  the  denomi^ 
nators  but  its  own,  and  the  produfls.lhall 
give  the  new  numerators;  then  multiply 
all  the  denorninators  into  one  another, 
and  the  produft  fliall  give  the  common 
denominator.  T'hu^,  and  1,  are 

refpeaively  equal  to  ±g,  |-5.,  and 
a,  b c 


and 


c 

acd 


and  -r 
d 


equal  to -7 ■„ 

bed 


and 


are  refpeaively'. 
c cb 
bed' 


bbd 

TTd' 

Problem  I'V.  To  add  and  fubtraa 
fraaions,  firft  reduce  them  to  a common 
denominator  (by  Probl.  III.)  then  add 
or  fubtraa  the  numerators,  and  the  luin 
or  difference  fet  over  the  common  de- 
nominator, will  be  the  fum  or  difference 

i7_ 


required.  Thus, 

, S 


t + l-i+9 

. T 4 — 


Iz 


and  i “ I — 


911?- 

iz 


: — . In  the 

IZ 


Cldf'\-cbf'-^6hd  ^ 
lame  manner,  ^ ■r*7  » * 


J 


_f  ^ 

b ~d~ 

X 


ad — cb 


. X X % 

and 

2.  3 6 


bdf 

X — ^x 


bd 

See  SUBSTRACTION. 


Problem  V.  To  multiply  fra61ions‘;  let 
their  numerators  mulripliifd  into  one 
another,  to,  obtain  a'new  numetetor,  and 
the  denominators  into  one  another,  to 
obtain  a new  denominator;  and  ih'e  nu- 
merator and  denominator  fo  found  vvill 
be  the  produ61  requii,ed. 

Thus,  |xf  = .i|;and  lx  1 = 1=1. 

a r_ a c 

In  the  fame  manner,  — ^ ■ — = 


b 

^-b-^ 


d bd 


and 


a-\-  X 

%x  X 

■ — a-\-  x-i- ■■ 

a—x  K—x 

Problem  III.  To  reduce  fraftions  of 
different  denpmin.i:ions  to  fraftions  of 


a + b ^ ei—  

e d cd 

If  a mixt  quantity  is  to  he  multiplied, 
firft  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  afraiSlion 
(by  Probl.  I.)  and  if  an  integer  is  , to 
be  multiplied  by  a f'radlion,  you  may  re- 
duce it  to  tbe  form  of  a fraflion,  by 
placing  unit  under  it.  Thus,  ■ x ^= 
X.i=:4|'=4i,  (byProbl.II.)  Alfo 
9 X f =.|-  X I — -“  = 6 ; and,  in  the 

. bx  a ba  + bx 

lame  manner,  & '+  - — x — = X 

a X a 

a _a^  b-\- abx_ab -{-bx 
X ax  X 

Problem  VI.  To  divide  fraflions  ; firft_ 
multiply  the  nomerator  of  the  dividend 
8 H » by 
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by  the  denominator  of  the  divifor,  and 
the  produft  will  Be  the  numerator  of  the 
quotient;  then  multiply  the  denominator 
of  the  dividend  by  the  numerator  of  the 
divifor,  and  their  piodufl  will  give  the 
denominator  of  the  quotient.  Thus, 

J b\cb 

a-}-  b — b / a^—z  abr^b'^ 
a — b)  a \ a'^-^ab 

Thefe  laft  four  problems  are  eafily  de- 
monftrated  from  the  definition  of  a 
fraction.  3,  It  is  obvious,  that  the 

fraaions  1,  are  refpeaively 

b d f 

equal  to  1^,  fince  if  you 

bdf  bdf  bdf 

divide  adfhy  bdf,  the  quotient  will  be 
a cbf  c j sbd e 

V Br-=T  w"/- 

3.  Fraflions  reduced  to  the  fame  deno- 
minator are  added  by  adding  their  nu- 
merators and  fubfcribing  the  common  de- 
nominator. 


Thus, 


a c a + c 


for  call 


and  _ — and  it  will  be  a~mb,  and 


maiader  left ; and  then  the  laft  divifor  is 
the  greateft  common  meafure  required. 
Thus,  the  greateft  common  meafure  of 
4j:  and  63  is  9 i and  the  greateft  com- 
mon meafure  of  356  and  48,  is  16,  as 
appears  from  the  operation  at  large. 


45)63(1 

45 

i8)45(a 

36 

9)18(3 
iS 


48)256(5 
140 

"”16)48(3 

48 


Much  after  the  fame  manner,  the  great, 
eft  common  meafure  of  algebraical  quan- 
tities is  difcovered  ; only  the  reiuaindeis 
that  arife  in  the  operation  are  to  be  di- 
vided  by  their  fimple  divifors,  and  the 
quantities  are  always  to  be  ranged  ac- 
cording  to  the  dimenfibns  of  the  fame 
letter.  Thus,  to  find  the  greateft  com- 
mon meafure  and  2 a b+ 

6’',  the  operation  is  thus  : 
a*  — b-)  — zab+b'^  (i 

— b- 


— 2 a 6-1- remainder,  which 
divided  by  — 4 6 is  reduced  to 
a — b)  a ^ — b ^ (a-1-6. 
a^—b^ 


c~nb-,  and  mb+nb— a + c,  and  m + it 

-■^dhL-  that  is,  . After  the 

b b^  b 

fame  manner, -f.  w — n — lUi 

b b b 

3.  Again,  -ix 

ad  - h d 

for  bm—a,  dn—c\  and  b dmn—  a c, 

and  2«  »=££.;  that  is, -lx  4, 

bd  b d~bd 

Laftly,  or  gives  for  mb 

b d n cb 

— a,  snd  mbd—ad^  nd—c,  and  ndb 

~cb:  therefore  that  is, 

ndb  cb  n 

ad 

~'7b 

Problem  VII.  To  find  the  greateft  com- 
mon meafui  e of  two  numbers;  that  is, 
the  greateft  number  that  can  divide  them 
both  without  a remainder.  Firft  divide 
tjie  greater  number  by  the  Icfter,  and  if 
there  is  no  remainder,  the  leffer  number 
is  the  greateft  common  divifor  required. 
If  there  is  a remainder,  divide  your  laft 
divifor  by  that  remainder;  and  thus  pro- 
ceed, continually  dividing  the  laft  divifor 
by  its  remainder,  till  there  is  no  re- 


Tl'.erefore,  a — b is  the  greateft  common 
meafure  required. 

The  ground  of  this  operation  is,  that 
any  quantity  that  meafures  the  divifor 
and  the  remainder  {if  there  is  any)  inuft 
alfo  meafure  the  dividend ; becaule  the 
dividend  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  di- 
vifor multiplied  into  the  quotient,  and 
of  the  remainder  added  together.  Thus, 
in  the  laft  example^  a — b meafures  the 
divifor  a^  — 6%  and  the  remainder 
—4  a b+z  6 ^ ; it  mull  therefore  likewile 
meafure  their  fum  a z ab  + b'^.  You 
muft  obferve,  in  this  operation,  to  make 
that  the  dividend  which  has  the  highell 
powers  of  the  letter,  according  to  whirli 
the  quantities  are  ranged. 

Problem  VIII.  To  reduce  any  fraftion 
to  its  lowed  terms  : find  the  greateft 
common  meafure  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  ; divide  them  by  that  com-: 
mon  meafure,  and  place  the  quotients  in 
theirroom,  and  you  fliall  have  a fraftlon, 
equivalent  to  the  given  fraflion,  expref- 
fed  in  the  loweft  terms.  Thus,  1 is  re- 
duced to  by  dividing  the  uumeraior 
and  denominator  by  the-greateft  common 
meafure  3t  .In  the  fame  maniitr  ' 
for  ^1=4,  and  -\  — 5> 


III 
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In  algebraical  terms,  theoperation  is  thus : 
\ _75.fA£.  — Af ; which  is  found 

by  rejefling  the  tlivifor  (as  being  no- 
thing) rejefling  the  letters  if  of  the  di- 
vidend (as  being  common  to  numerator 
and  denominator)  and  dividing  the  co- 
efficients 75  and  125  by  their  greateft 
common  meafure2  5 ; therefult  of  which 


IS 


i- . In- the  fame  manner, 


I 5 6 a b 3 a -b  3 i 

7777i“'tia— 

^ • i^—b^a  I 


5 7 2«  — 


— zab  + b'^ 

’■  — ba 

and 


fl  + b 

^__i’  «’'  + 2ai+i^  a + b 
gi  — b^ 

When  unit  is  the  greafeft  common  mea- 
fuie  of  the  numbers  and  quantities,  then 
the  fraflion  is  already  in  its  lowed  terms. 

Thus,  — - cannot  be  reduced  lower.  It 
sdc 

ought  all'o  to  be  remarked,  that  numbers 
whole  greateft  common  meafure  is  unit, 
are  faid  to  be  prime  to  each  other. 

If  it  is  required  to  reduce  a given  fraflion 
to  a fraflion  equal  to  it,  that  (hall  have 
a given  denominator  ; you  mull:  mul- 
tiply the  numerator  by  the  given  de- 
nominator, and  divide  the  produ£t  by 
the  former  denominator  ; and  this  quo- 
tient, let  over  the  given  denominator, 
will  be  the  fraflion  required.  Thus,  if  it 
were  required  to  reduce  i to  an  equal 
fraflion,  whofe  denominator  (hall  be  6 ; 
find  the  quotient  of  a X 6 -b-  3 4,  then 

will  A be  the  fraflion  required.  In  the 

fame  manner,  ^ is  reduced  to  an  equal 

fraflion,  which  has  the  denominator, f, 

•viz.  ■ i for  rejefling  f out  of  both 

numerator  and  denominator,  there  re- 

mams  a-=rb—~- 
b 

For  the  method  of  reducing  vulgar  frac- 
tions to  equal  decimal  ones,  fee  the  article 
Decimal. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  the  lalt  figure 
of  the  denominator  of  the  fraflion  hap 
pens  to  be  i,  3,  7,  or  9,  then  the  deci- 
mal parts  can  never  be  precifely  equal  to 
the  given  fraflion  ; yet  by  conti:  -ii  ig  the 
divifion,  you  may  approximate  'fa  va- 
lue as  nenf  as  you  pleaie.  i - n 
.666666,  dtff,  as  far  as  you  p:  ■ >nd, 
in  the  fame  manner,  a=:.57  : ..-4> 


6fr.  Hence  it  may  be  farther  obferved, 
that  thefe  imperfeft  quotients  return 
again,  and  circulate  without  end ; in  the 
firft  example,  the  circulation  begins  im- 
mediately i but,  in  the  fecond,  it  does 
not  begin  again  till  the  operation  is  con- 
tinued to  the  feventh  place;  when  the 
firft  fix  figures  are  repeated  over  again, 
conftituting  what  is  called  the  repetend 
of  a decimal  fraflion. 

Thefe  repetends  foraetimes  alfo  happen, 
when  other  figures,  befides  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  are  the  denominator  of  the 
fraflion.  Thus  .1666666,  fifr.  ad 
infinitum, 

FRACTURE,  in  furgery,  a rupture  of  a 
bone,  or  a folution.  of  continuity  in  a 
bone,  when  it  is  crulhed  or  broken  by 
fome  external  caufe. 

Fraflures  generally  happen  when  any 
part  of  the  body,  where  a bone  is  fitu- 
ated,  receives  a violent  (hock,  either  by  a 
fall,  or  a blovy*  with  a piece  of  timber, 
fife,  or  by  the  (hot  of  a gun.  There  are 
inftances  where  this  accident  has  happen- 
ed from  an  internal  diforder,  to  wit,  from 
the  feurvy,  a caries,  or  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  which  have  rendered  the  fubftanct 
of  a bone  fo  brittle,  that  it  has  been  frac- 
tured without  any  apparent  external  ac- 
cident. See  Caries,  Scurvi^,  Sfr. 
Fraflures  are  diftinguifhed  into  feveral 
clalfes.  Firft,  every  fraflure  is  either 
limple,  that  is,  when  no  other  parts  be- 
fides the  bone  are  injured,  or  compound, 
as  where  there  is  a wound,  a dillocation, 
hsemorrhage,  inflammation,  fever,  caries, 
or  contufion  of  the  bone  ; or  where  the 
bone  appears  to  be  fraflured  in  feveral 
places  at  the  fame  time.  Other  dilFer- 
ences  arife  with  regard  to  the  (itiiation  of 
the  fraflure  ; fometimes  it  happens  in  the 
cranium,  ribs,  vertebrse  ; fometimes  in 
the  upper  or  lower  limbs ; fometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  fometimes 
in  either  of  the  extremities.  Again, 
fome  fraflures  are  tranfverle,  others  ob- 
lique. In  which  cafe  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  points  of  the  bones  wound 
the  neighbouring  parts,  pu(hing  quite 
through  the  mulcular  fle(h,  and  common 
integuments  ; or  at  lead  pricking  them 
grievoufly,  ahd  bringing  on  pain,  in- 
flammation, tumour,  and  fpafm.  Vio- 
lent contufions  alfo  may  be  clafled  under 
the  head  of  fraflures  ; for  the  bones  in 
this  caie  are  frequently  broke  into  fplin- 
'ters,  by  the  tailing  of  any  heavy  body 
upon  the  part,  or  by  any  violent  prelTure. 
To  fraflures  of  the  bones,  we  may  alfo 

very 
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very  properly  aclil  filTiires.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Fissure,  Contusion,  Gfr. 
Fra£tiires  of  bones  are  ciil'coverable,  i. 
By  the  eye,  when  the  injured  part  is  ap- 
parently (liorter  than  the  Ibund  ; or  wlten 
the  patient  cannot  make  u(e  of  it.  2.  By 
the  touch,  when  a preternatural  ineqtta- 
lity  of  the  bone  may  be  perceived  j or 
that  it  bends  in  a part  where  nature  did 
not  intend  it  ftiould.  3.  By  the  ear, 
when  upon  moving  the  limb,  the  crudi- 
ing  of  the  broken  bones  may  be  heard. 
4.  We  may  Ifronglv  fiifpefl  a fradfure 
of  the  part,  when  it  has  received  a vio- 
lent blow.  And,  5.  It  is  ohfervable  that 
the  parts  are  more  fubjedl:  to  this  injury 
in  winter  than  in  fumrner.  Laftly,  6. 
Sometimes,  particularly  in  fradlures  that 
are  made  in  a tranfverfe  diredlion,  the 
broken  parts  of  the  bone  will  immediate- 
ly, of  themtlves,  1 recover  their  natural 
lituation,  and  leave  little  room  to  fufpeft 
the  diforder. 

Great  variety  of  mifchiefs  attend  a frac- 
tured bone,  which  differ,  i.  With  re- 
gard to  the  injured  part,  and  the  nature 
and  difpolition  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 
2.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
fradlures  are  made;  for  oblique  fradlures, 
and  thofe  whofe  fplimers  and  points 
wound  and  vellicate  the  neighbouring 
parts,  are  much  more  painful  atirl  dan- 
gerous than  traufverfe  fradlures.  3.  We 
may  judge  of  the  mifchief  that  is  likely 
to  attend  a fraflnre,  from  the  number  of 
pieces  into  which  the  bone  is  bioken. 
And,  4.  By  obferving  whether  the  frac- 
ture happened  at  the  middle  of  the  bone, 
or  at  its  extremities.  The  principal  in- 
conveniencies  that  attend  a fraflure  are 
thefe  : the  patient  lofes  the  ufe  of  the 
limb  ; the  lower  part  of  the  limb  will  be 
contrafled  by'  the  mitCcles,  which  will 
make  it  appear  diftorted  and  deformed  ; 
the  laceration  of  the  periofteum  and  the 
veflels.of  the  medulla  being  in  great  dan- 
ger. of  fiilulae  and  caries.  When  the 
nerves  are  pricked  and  irritated  by  fplin- 
ters,  the  p itient  fuffers  great  pain,  con- 
Tulli'ons,  inflammations,  and  fever  ; and 
if  any  vefl'els  luffer  prtlfui  e,  the  common 
confequencts  of  a contulion  enfue.  Some- 
times, whilft  tile  .bone  is  uniting,  the 
broken  parts  are  fupplied  in  too  plentiful 
3 manner,  with  juices,  and  the  callus  is 
formed  irregularly,  which  occaiions  a de- 
formity of  the  limb.  See  Callus. 
In''the  cure  of  fraffiires,  the  furgeon’s 
principal  cire  (liould  be  to  unite  the 
broken  bone,  to  which  three  things  are 


neceflary.  i.  That  the  bone  be  rcflorej 
to  its  natural  'lituation,  which  is  done  by 
extending  and  replacing  it.  2.  Th.at  al- 
ter the  bone  has  recovered  its  nattiial  fitu- 
ation,  it  be  kept  there,  by  giving  it  refl, 
and  applying  proper  hand.ages.  Laftly, 
proper  remedies  moft  be  tiled,  in  order  to 
prevent  or  remedy  the  dilbrders  that 
ufually  attend  this  accident.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Inflammation,  Fever,  &c. 
When  the  fniftured  bones  maintain  their 
natural  lituation,  you  are  under  no  ne- 
celTity  of  extending  or  replacing  the  limb, 
but  of  applying  a proper  bandage  ; but 
when  the  fraffured  parts  recede  from  each 
other,  fome  degree  of  extenlion  is  ne- 
ceffary.  Seethe  article  Extension  cf 
fraSliirid  limbs. 

Sometimes  you  will  be  troubled  with 
fplinters  of  the  bone  in  your  way,  which 
render  the  rednflion  of  tlie  bone  very  dif- 
ficult. If  the  fplinters  are  free,  and  have 
no  connexion  with  the  bone,  you  mult 
remove  them  carefully.  When  they  ad- 
here to  the  principal  parl.s,  yon  ftiould 
endeavour  to  replace  them  with  the  great- 
eft  exaffnefs  ; an  l whei  e they  cannot  be 
reduced  or  re-united  with  the  bone,  they 
may  be  removed  by  a ftrong  pointed 
forceps.  If  they  are  concealed  under 
the  Ikin,  you  inuft  endeavour  to  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  fituation  : if  this 
cannot  be  done,  make  an  incifion  through 
the  fkin,  and  take  them  out. 

The  bones  being  properly  replaced,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lecuie  them 
in  their  fitnation,  that  they  may  unite  to 
the  bell  advantage. 

To  this  end  two  things  are  chiefly  re- 
quired. I.  To  bind  it  up  properly.  And, 
a.  To  lay  the  limb  in  a convenient  pof- 
ture.  The  apparatus  for  lecuring  the 
fituation  of  the  limb  is  composed  of  ban- 
dages, holfters,  and  fplir.ts.  See  llie  ar- 
ticlesBAKDAGE.BoL5TER,and  Splint. 
In  fraftutes  cf  the  lower, aim,  after  you 
have  applied  your  bandage  and  dre  (Tings, 
you  may  fui'pend  it  in  a Icarf  or  llmg, 
which  is  to  hang  from  the  neck  : in  frac- 
tures of  the  leg,  you  may  reft  the  limb 
upon  pillows,  or  ill  boxes, placing ctilhions 
or  pillows  under  it:  thel'e  machines  are 
to  be  faftened  to  the  limb  with  tapes,  that 
it  may  remain  fixed  and  immoveable. 

FRJTMUM,  in  anatomy,  a term  applied 
to  fome  membranous  ligaments  of  the 
body.  As, 

Fr/enum  LiNGU.®,  the  ligament  under 
the  tongue,  which  fometimes  ties  it  down 
too  dole  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  ; 

and 
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and  then  requires  to  be  incifed  or  divided,  , 
in  Ol  der  to  t;ive  this  organ  its  proper  and 
free  motion.  This  dilbrder  generally 
ari'es  in  infants  foon  after  their  birth,  fo 
that  they  cannot  move  and  exert  their 
longues  in  the  aiSlion  of  fucking!  though 
it  is  fometimes  alfo  obferved  in  adults. 
For  the  operation  of  cutting  the  frrenum, 
fee  the  article  Tongue-tied. 

Each  of  the  lips  has  alfo  its  peculiar 
fiEenuin  ; the  upper  one  under  the  nofe  ; 
the  under  one  near  the  roots  df  the  dentes 
incifore.s;  ihefe  are  of  the  utmoft  fervice 
to  us  in  Ipeaking,  and  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 

FrvenuM  TENIS,  a ligament  of  the  penis, 
that  ties  the  prepuce  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  glans  of  the  penis. , See  Penis. 

There  is  alfo  a Imall  frsenum  of  the  cli- 
toris, by  which  it  is  connefied  to  the  olfa 
pubis.  See  the  article  Clitoris. 

FRAGA,  a town  of  Arragon,  in  Spain, 
fnuated  under  the  meridian  of  London: 
north  iat.  41°  16'. 

frag  ARIA,  the  Strawberry,  in  In- 
lany,  a genus  of  the  icofnndria-penta- 
gynia  dal’s  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which 
confifts  of  five  roundifli,  patent  petals,  in- 
fected in  tliecnp : there  is  no  pericarpium ; 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  feed  is  of  a 
rotindifti,  oval  figure,  plane  at  the  bafe, 
pulpofe,  large,  loft,  and  deciduous  ; the 
feeds  are  numerous,  final],  acuminated^ 
fcattered  over  the  fiipcrficies  of  the  recep- 
tacle, and  not  deciduous. 

FRAIGHT,  or  Freight,  in  commerce. 

See  the  article  Freight. 

FRAIL,  a bafket  made'  of  rufhes,  or  the 
like,  in  which  are  packed  up  fig,s,  rai- 
(ins,  6fc.  It  fignifies  alfo  a certain  quan- 
tity of  raifins,  about  75  pounds. 
FRAISE,  in  fortification,  a kind  of  de- 
fence, conlilling  of  pointed  ftakes,  fix  or 
feven  feet  long,  diivcn  parallel  to  the 
horizon  into  the  retrenchments  of  a camp, 

. a half-moon,  oftheJike,  to  prevent  any 
approach  or  I'calade. 

Fraifes  differ  fiom  palifades  chiefly  in 
this,  that  the  latter  ftand  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  former  jet  out 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  fo,  be- 
ing ufually  made  a Iluie  Hoping,  or  with 
the  points  hanging  down.  Fraifes  are 
chiefly  nled  in  retrenchments  and  other 
works  thrown  up  of  earth;  fometimes 
they  are  found  under  the  parapet  of  a 
rampart,  ferving  inftead  ofthe  cordon  of 
flone  tifed  in  ftone-works.  . 
iTs  Praise  a battalion,  is  to  line  the  muf- 
queteers  round  with  pikes,  that,  in  cafe 


they  fliould  he  charged  with  a body  of 
horfe,  the  pikes  being  prefented,  may 
cover  the  murqueteers  from  the  fliock  of 
■ the  horfe,  anti  ferve  as  a barricade, 
FRAME,  in  joinery,  a kind  of  cafe,  where- 
in a thing  IS  fet  or  inclofed,  or  even  fup- 
ported,  as  a window-frame,  a piilure- 
frame,  Sfc. 

Frame  is  alfo  a machine  ufed  in  divers 
arts  ; ar. 

Frame,  among  printers,  is  the  ftand  whlcb 
fupports  the.  cafes.  See  the  article  Case. 
Frame,  among  founders,  a kind  of  ledge 
inclofing  a Iroard,  wliichi  being  filled 
with  wetted  fnnd,  ferves  as  a mould  to 
call  their  woiks  in.  SeeFouNDERY. 
Frame  is  more  pari'cularly  ufed  fora  fort 
of  loom,  whereon  artificers  ftretch  their 
linens,  filks,  fluffs,  &c.  to  be  embroi- 
dered, quilted,  or  the  like. 

Frame,  among  painters,  a kind  offquare, 
conliflin'g  of  lour  long  flips  of  wood  join- 
ed together,  whofe  intermediate  fpace  is 
divided  by  threads  into  feveral  little 
fquares  like  a net ; and  hence  fometimes 
called  reticula.  It  ferves  to  reduce  figures 
from  great  tofmall  ; or,  on  the  contrary, 
to  augment  their  fize  from  fmall  to  great. 
FRAMING  oj anhoufe,  among  carpenrers; 
deno'ps  ail  the  timber  work  therein  ; 
namely,  rhe  carcafe,  fl.noring,  partition- 
ing, roofing,  ceiling,  beams,  aflilering, 
(^c.  all  together.  See  Floor,  fsfir., 

FR  A MPOLE- FENCES,  a privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Writtei 
in  Elfex.  whereby  they  are  intitied  to  the 
wood  growing  on  the  fence,  and  as  many 
poles  as  they  can  reach  from  the  top  ot' 
the  ditch  with  an  axels  helve,  towards  the 
repair  of  their  fences. 

FRAKd,.  or  Frank.  See  Frank. 
FRANCE,  a large  kingdom  of  Europe, 
fiiuated  between  5°  well  and  7°  eaft  long, 
and  between  43°  and  51°  north  lat.  be- 
ing bounded  by  ihe  englilli  channel  and 
the  auftrian  Netlieriands,  on,  the  north  ; 
hv  Germany,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  anr! 
Piedmont,  in  Italy,,  on  the  eaft;  by  the 
Mediterranean  fca,  and  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  which  feparateit  from  Spain, 
on  the  fonih  ; and  by  the  bay  of  BIfeay, 
on  the  weft.  This  kingdom  was  for- 
merly divided  Into  twelve  provinces,  hut 
at  prefent  it  is  divided  into  twenty-five 
general  governments,  over  every  one  of 
which  is  an  officer,  c.alled  an  intendanr, 
appointed  by  the  king,  who  has  a power 
of  controuling  the  governor,  and  all 
other  officers  of  juftice  ; and  prefides  over 
the  receivei's-gen«i«l  of  his  generalitv. 
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FRANCFORT,  a city  of  Germany,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  confines  of  HelTe  and 
Franconia,  on  both  fides  of  the  river 
Maine:  eafl;  longitude  7°  30'  north  lat. 
50°  10'.  , 

Francfort  on  the  Oder,  a city  of  C^er- 
inany  in  the  circle  of  upper  Saxony,  and 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  fituated  in 
eaft  long.  15°,  north  lat.  54°  21'. 

FRANCHE-comte,  the  fame  with  the 
county  of  Burgundy.  See  Burgundy. 

Franche-comte,  a province  of  France 
bounded  by  Lorrain  on  the  north  j by 
Alface  and  Switzefiand,  on  the  eaft;'  by 
La  Brefs  and  Bugsy,  on  the  fouth  5 and 
by  thedukedom'  ofBurgundy,on  the  weft. 

FRANCHISE,  in  a general  fenfe,  a privi- 
lege or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurif- 
diflion  ; as  that  for  a corporation  to  hold 
pleas  among  themfelves  to  fuch  a value, 
or  the  like. 

Franchise  is  fometimes  ufed  for  an  im- 
munity, from  tribute,  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
either  perfonal  or  real ; that  is,  belong- 
ing to  a perfon  immediately,  or  elfe  by 
means  of  this  or  that  place  of  which  he 
is  chief,  or  a member. 

A franchife  may  be  vefted  either  in 
' bodies  politic,  or  corporations  ; in  bo- 
rough towns,  or  in  any  fingle  perfon. 
There  are  franchifes  of  different  kinds, 
as  the  principality  of  Wales,  counties 
palatine,  counties,  hundreds,  parts  of  the 
fea,  &c,  Befides  which  there  is  a fran- 
cbife  of  having  a leet,  maffor,  or  lord- 
Ihip;  as  alfo  of  fairs  and  markets,  fe- 
lon’s goods  ; as  alfo  the  goods  of  fugi- 

■ tives  and  outlaws;  deodands,  treafure- 
trove,  wails,  eftrays,  wrecks,  fSc, 
Franchifes  and  liberties,  being  ufually 
held  by  charter,  are  all  laid  to  be  derived 
from  the  crown,  but  feme  lie  in  preferip- 
tion  without  the  help  of  any  charter. 

Franchise  royal  feems  to  be  that  where 
the  king’s  writ  does  not  run  ; but  Brac- 
ton  fays,  that  a franchife  royal,  is  where 
the  king  grants  to  one  and  his  heirs  an 
exemption  of  toll,  &c. 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  afylum  or 
fanfluary,  where  people  are  fecure  of 
their  perfons.  See  Asylum. 

Franchise  of  quarters,  a certain  place  or 
diltrifl  at  Rome,  wherein  are  the  houfes 
of  the  embaffadors  of  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope; and  where  fuch  as  retire  cannot  be 
arrefted  or  feized  by  the  Ibirri  or  I'er- 
jeants,  nor  prolecuted  at  Taw. 

Several  of  the  popes  ptiblillied  their  bulls 
and  ordinances  againtt  the  abufe  made 


of  this  privilege,  which  refeued  fo  con. 
fiderable  a part  of  the  city,  by  the  en- 
largement of  thefe  places,  from  their  au- 
thority,  and  rendered  them  a retreat  for 
the  moft  abandoned  perfons.  At  laft 
Innocent  XI.  exprefsiy  refufed  to  receive 
any  more  embaffadors,  but  fuch  as  would 
make  a formal  renunciation  of  the  fran- 
chife  of  quarters. 

FRANCIGEN.^,  in  our  old  law-books, 
an  appellation  given  to  foreigners  in  ge- 
neral. 

FRANCISCAN  monks,  friars  minor, 

or  GREY  FRIARS,  religious  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  founded  by  him  in  the 
year  1209.  See  the  article  Friar. 

The  rule  of  the  francifeans,  as  eftablillied 
by  St.  Francis  himfelf,  is  biiefly  this; 
they  are  to  live  in  common,  to  obferve 
, chaftity,  and  to  pay  obedience  to  the  pope 
and  their  fuperiors. 

Before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  or- 
der, they  are  obliged  to  fell  all  (hey 
have,  and  give  it  to  the  poor  ; they  aie 
to  perform  a year’s  noviciate,  and  vyhen 
admitted,  never  to  quit  the  order  upon 
any  account.  They  are  to  fall  from  the 
feaft  of  All-  faints,  to  the  nativity.  . This 
order  has  produced  four  popes,  forty- 
two  cardinals,  and  an  infinite  nuniberof 
patriarchs.  The  francifeans  had  fixty- 
three  tnonafteries  in  England,  one  of 
whxh  was  in  the  parifll  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  London. 

FRANCOLINI,  a town  of  Italy,  fituated 
on  the  river  Po,  about  nine  miles  north- 
eait  of  Ferrara. 

FRANCONIA,  a circle  of  the  german 
empire,  lying  between  Bohemia  on  the 
eaft,  and  the  eleflorate  of  Mentz  on  the 
weft.  Its  capital  is  Nuremburg  ; and 
from  this  country  the  Franks,  who  con- 
qiieied  and  gave  name  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  are  faid  to  have  come. 

FRANGIPANE,  a kind  of  exquilite  per- 
fume given  to  the  leather  of  which  gloves, 
&c,  are  made. 

, There  is  likewife  a perfumed  liquor  of 
the  fame  name,  as  alio  a ros  foils. 

FRANK,  orpRANC,  meaning  literally  free 
from  charges  and  impofitions,  orexeinpt 
from  public  taxes,  has  various  fignifica- 
tions  in  our  ancient  cuftoms. 

Frank  almoign,  fignifies  a tenure  by 
fpiritual  fervice,  where  lands  or  tene- 
ments are  held  by  an  ecclefiaftical  corpo- 
ration, foie  or  aggregate,  to  them  and 
their  fucreffors,  of  fome  lord  and  his 
heij'Sj  in  free  and  perpetual  alms. 

This 
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This  is  an  ancient  tenure  chiefly  to  be 
■jjjetwith  in  grants  to  religious  houfes, 
colleges,  &c.  No  perfon  can  have  lands 
in  frank  almoign,  unlefs  it  is  by  prefcrip- 
tioD,  or  on  a grant  made  before  the  fta- 
tutes  of  mortmain  ; fo  that  the  tenure 
may  not  be  created  at  this  day.  Never- 
thelefs  the  king  is  not  reftrained  by  the 
ftatntes,  nor  a fubjeft  licenfed  or  dif- 
penfed  with  by  him  to  make  fuch  a 
grant  j and  if  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon 
holds  lands  at  a certain  rent,  &c.  the 
lord  may  confirm  his  eftate  to  hold  to 
him  and  his  fucceflbrs  in  frank  almoign. 

Frank  chace,  is  defined  to  be  a liberty 
of  free  chace,  whereby  perfons  that  have 
lands  within  the  compafs  of  the  fame, 
are  prohibited  to  cut  down  any  wood, 
6ff.  out  of  the  view  of  the  forefter. 

Frank  fee,  fignifies  the  fame  as  holding 
lands  and  tenements  in  fee  Ample ; that 
is,  to  any  perfon  and  his  heirs,  and  not 
by  fuch  fervice  as  is  required  by  antient 
demefne,  but  is  pleaded  at  common  law. 
See  the  article  Fee. 

Frank  ferm,  anciently  fignified  lands 
changed  in  the  nature  of  the  fee  by 
feoffment,  &c.  out  of  the  knights  fer- 
vice for  other  certain  yearly  fervices, 

Frank  fold,  is  where  the  lord  has  the 
liberty  of  folding  his  tenants  Iheep  with- 
in his  manor.  See  the  article  Faldage. 

Frank  language,  or  Lingua  franca, 
a kind  of  jargon  fpoken  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  particularly  throughout  the 
coafts  and  parts  of  the  Levant,  compofed 
of  Italian,  fpanilh,  french,  vulgar  greek, 
and  other  languages. 

Frank  law,  a word  applied  to  the  free 
and  common  law  of  the  land,  or  the  be- 
nefit a perfon  has  by  it. 

He  that  for  any  oflence  lofeth  this  frank 
law,  incurs  thefe  inconveniencies,  ‘viz. 
He  may  not  be  permitted  to  ferve  on  ju- 
ries, nor  ufed  as  an  evidence  to  the  truth 
and  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
king’s  court,  he  mull  not  approach  it  iit 
perfon,  but  appoint  his  attorney  ; his 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels  lhall  be  feii^ed 
into  the  king’s  hands ; and  his  lands  be 
eftreated  ; his  trees  rooted  up,  and  his 
body  committed  to  cuftody. 

Frank  marriage,  is  where  a perfon, 
feized  in  fee  of  lands  or  tenements,  has 
given  them  to  another  with  Itis  daughter, 
filler,  or  fome  woman  otherwife  of  kin 
to  him,  in  free  marriage,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  hufoand  and  wife  have  an 
eftati  in  fpecial  tail,  and  lhall  hold  the 
land  of  the  donor,  difcharged  ef  all 
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feryicesj  except  fealty,  to  the  fifth  de« 
■gree.  . 

Frank  pledge,  in  our  law,  fignifies  a 
pledge,  of  furety  for  the  behaviour  of 
freemen. 

According  to  the  antient  cullcm  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
peace,  every  free-born  man,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  except  religious  perfons, 
clerks,  knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons, 
was  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for'his  truth 
and  behaviour  towards  the  king  and  his 
fubjefils,  or  elfebe  imprlfoned..  Accord- 
ingly, a certain  number  of  neighbours 
became  interchangeably  bound  for  each 
other,  to  fee  each  perfon  of  their  pledge 
forth-coming,  at  all  times,  or  to  anfwer 
for  the  offence  of  any  one  gone  away  ; 
fo  that  whenever  any  perfon  offended,  it 
was  prefently  inquired  in  what  pledge 
he  was ; and  there  the  perfons  bound 
either  produced  the  offender  in  thirty- 
one  days,  or  made  fatisfaflion  for  his 
offence. 

Frank  SERVicE.  See  the  article  Service, 

Frank  tenement,  is  faid  to  be  a poffef- 
fion  of  freehold  lands  or  tenements.  See 
Freehold  and  Tenement. 

Frank,  orFRANC,  an  ancient  coin,  either 
of  gold  or  filver,  ftruck  and  current  in 
France.  The  value  of  the  gold-frank 
was.  fomewhat  more  than  that  of  the 
gold  crown ; the  filver-frank  was  a third 
of  the  gold  one  : this  coin  is  long  out  of 
ufe,  though  the  term  is  Hill  retained  as 
the  name  of  a money  of  account  ; in 
which  fenfe  it  is  equjvalent  to  the  livre, 
or  twenty  fols. 

FRANEENDAL,  a city  of  Germany,  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  on 
the  well  fide  of  the  river  Rhine,  in  call 
long.  S’  15',  north  lat.  49'’  30'. 

FRANKENIA,  sea- heath,  or  sea- 
chickwe'eD,  a genus  of  the  decandrio- 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  confilts  of  five  petals,  with  a plain 
limb : the  fruit  is  an  oval,  unilocular 
capfule,  covered  by  the  cup,  and  con- 
taining a great  many  ovated  very  fmall 
feeds. 

FRAN.ICENSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  dutchy 
of  Zuebrugged,  fituated  twelve  miles 
north-well  of  Landau. 

FRANKER,  a town  of  the  United-provin- 
ces, in  the  province' of  weft  Friefland, 
nine  miles  weft  of  Lewarden. 

FRANKINCENSE,  elibammf  in  the  ma- 
teria medica.  See  Olibanum. 

FRANKS,  Frankis,  or  Franquis,  an 

k T,  , appel- 
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appellation  given  by  tlie  Turks, and  other 
nations  of  Afia,  to  all  the  people  of  the 
weftern  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  Frankiftan. 

FRANSTAT,  or  Fraustat,  a town  of 
Silefia,  fituated  twenty-five  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Glogaw,  fubjcft  to  Prussia. 

FRASCATI,  or  Frescati,  a town  of 
Italy,  in.  the  campania  of  Rome,  thirteen 
miles  eaft  of  that  city,  near  which  place 
is  the  tufculum  of  Cicero,  called  Gi  otto 
Ferrate. 

FRATERCULA,  in  zoology,  the  name 
by  which  Gefner  calls  the  ariflic  duck. 
See  the  article  Duck. 

FRATERNITY,  in  the  roman  catholic 
countries,  fignifies  a fociety  for  the  im- 
provement of  devotion. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts ; as,  i . The 
fraternity  of  the  rofary,  founded  by  St. 
Dominic : it  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  the  common  rofary,  and  the  per- 
petual rofary  ; the  former  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  confefs  and  communicate  every 
firft  Sunday  in  the  month,  and  the  latter 
* to  repeat  the  rofary  continually.  Seethe 
article  Rosary.  ' 

a.  The  fraternity  of  thefcapulary,  whom 
the  bleffed  virgin,  according  to  the  fab- 
batin  bull  of  pope  John  XXII.  has  pro- 
mifed  to  deliver  out  of  hell  the  firft  Sun- 
day after  their  death.  See  Scapulary. 

3.  The  fraternity  of  St.  Francis’s  girdle, 
are  cloathed  with  a fack  of  a grey  colour, 
which  they  tie  with  a cord  5 and,  in  pro- 
ceffions,  walk  bare-footed,  carrying'  in 
their  hands  a wooden  crofs. 

4.  That  of  St,  Auftin’s  leathern  girdle, 
comprehends  a great  niany  devotees. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  the  coun- 
tries where  one  fees  the  greateft  number 
of  thefe  fra^nities,  fome  of  which  af- 
fume  the  name  of  arch -fraternities. 
Pope  Clement  VII.  inftituted  the  arch- 
fraternity of  charity,  which  diftri- 
butes  bread  every  Sunday  among  the 
poor,  and  gives  portions  to  forty  poor 
girls  on  thefeaftofSt.  Jerom  theirpatron. 
The  fraternity  of  death,  buries  fuch  dead 
as  are  abandoned  by  their  relations,  and 
caufes  malTes  to  be  celebrated  for  them. 
The  fraternity  of  St.Mary  of  the  fuffrage, 
employ  their  prayers  to  releafe  fouls  out 
of  purgatory.  The  fraternity  of  mercy, 
at  Lifbon,  confifts  of  perfons  of  the 
greateft  quality,  the  king  himfelf  being  a 
member  of  it ; the  defign  of  its  inftitu- 
tion  is  to  procure  a great  number  of 
malTes  to  the  faithful,  but  cliiefly  to  its 
own  members. 


What  has  been  faid,  may  fufEce  to  Ihew 
the  nature  of  thefe  fraternities  ; by  enter- 
ing into  which,  moft  of  the  devotees  be- 
lieve they  are  much  furer  of  falvation, 
than  they  could  otherwife  be. 

Fratern-ity,  in  a civil  fenfe,  a company  . 
or  guild  of  certain  artificers  or  traders 
See  the  articles  Company  and  G'uild,  ' 
FRATRICELLI,little  brothers,  in 
church  hiftory,  a feft  ofheretics  who  ap. 
peared  in  Italy  about  the  year  1298,  and 
afterwards  fpread  all  over  Europe.  They 
wore  the  habit  of  the  francifean  order, 
and  pretended  that  ecclefiaftics  ought  to 
have  no  polfelHons  of  their  own. 

FRATRIAGE,/Mrrtfl^/rr»;,  the  partition 
among  brothers  or  coheirs,  coming  tB 
the  fame  inheritance  or  fuccefllon. 
Fratriage  more  particularly  fignifies  a 
younger  brothpr’s  inheritance  ; or  what- 
ever the  younger  fons  poffefs  of  the  fa- 
ther’s eftate,  which,  in  our  antient  law, 
they  are  faid  to  enjoy  ratione  fratriagii ; 
and  were  to  do  homage  for  the  fame  to 
the  elder  brother,  he  being  bound  to  do 
homage  to  the  fuperior  lord  for  the 
whole. 

FRATRES  arvales.  SeeARVALEs, 

Fratrf.s  conjurati,  in  our  antient  law- 
books, &c.  "fignify  fworn  brothers,  or 
thofe  who  took  an  oath  to  defend  the 
king  againft  his  enemies. 

FRATRICIDE,  the  crime  of  murdering 
one’s  brother.  See  Parricide, 

FRAUD,  in  law,  fignifies  deceit  in  grants, 
or  conveyances  of  lands,  &c.  or  in  bar- 
gains  and  Tales  of  goods,  f£fr.  to  the  da- 
mage of  another  perfon. 

A fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands  or 
goods  to  deceive  creditors,  as  to  creditors 
is  void  in  law.  And  a fraudulent  con- 
veyance in  order  to  defraud  purchafers, 

• is  alfo  to  fuch  purchafers  void ; and  the 
perfons  juftifying  or  putting  off  fuch 
grants  as  good,  lhall  forfeit  a year’s  va- 
lue of  the  lands,  and  the  full  value  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  ftiall  be 
imprifoned. 

However,  when  conveyances  are  fraudu- 
lently made,  they  are  not  void  to  all  per- 
fons, but  only  to  thofe  that  afterwards 
come  to  the  land  as  purchafers  on  good 
confideration.  A general  gift  made  of 
all  the  goods  of  a perfon,  may  be  reafon- 
ably  fufpefled  to  be  by  baud,  even 
though  a true  debt  is  owing  to  the  party 
to  whom  made;  and  it  is  void  againlt 
other  creditors  of  the  donor.  Here  the 
feveral  marks  of  fraud  in  a gift  or  grant 
of  goods,  are. as  follow,  via,  i.  If 
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j {je  general,  without  any  exception  of 
forae  things  of  neceflSty.  a.  If  the  donor 
continues  to  poiTefs  and  ufe  the  goods. 
3.  If  the  deed  be  made  in  feci  et.  4.  If 
there  be  a tfufl:  between  the  parties  ; or, 
5.  If  made  whilft  the  aflion  is  deptnd- 

V^here  a perfon  is  party  to  a fraud,  all 
that  follows  thereupon  will  be  intended 
to  be  done  by  him,  though  fraud  lhall 
not  be  prefumed  or  adjudged  to  be  fo, 
until  found  by  jury. 

By  the  ftatute  of  frauds,  29  Car.  II. 
agreements  for  the  fale  of  lands,  leafes, 
■©■r.  are  required  to  be  in  writing.  See 
3 & 4 Will,  and  Mary,  c.  54. 

FRAUS  LEGIS,  is  where  the  procefs  of 
the  law  is  ufed  with  a felonious  purpofe  ; 
and  a perfon  is  turned  out  of  poffeflion 
of  his  houfe,  by  virtue  of  a writ  of  habere 
facias  polTeffionem,  on  a falfe  affidavit 
procured  of  the  fervice  of  a declaration  in 
ejeflment  and  judgment  had  thereon  in 
fraudem  legis. 

FRAXINUS,  the  ash,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  trees,  belonging  to  the  polygamia- 
dioecia  clafs,  in  fome  fpecies  of  which 
there  is  no  corolla  5 in  others  there  is  a 
fmall  one,  formed  of  four  flender  and 
acute  petals : the  fruit  is  fingle,  of  a com- 
preffed  lanceolate  figure,  and  is  whatwe 
commonly  call  the  alhen-key,  feveral 
clufters  of  which  are  affixed  to  the  fame 
common  pedicle. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  in  great  ufe 
among  feveral  artificers,as  wheel  - weights, 
cart-wrights,  carpenters, turners,  £ff,  alfo 
for  making  ploughs,  harrows,  axle-trees, 
oars,  balls,  Sfc.  It  is  laid  to  be  as  lad- 
ing for  building  as  oak,  and  often  pre- 
ferred before  it : though  the  timber  of 
the  trunk  greatly  excells  that  of  a bough. 
Some  alh  is  alfo  fo  curioulLy  veined,  that 
the  cabinet-makers  equal  it  to  ebony, 
and  call  it  green  ebony  ; fo  that  the 
woodmen,  who  light  upon  fuch  trees, 
may  have  for  it  what  they  will.  The 
feafon  for  felling  this  tree,  is  from  No- 
vember to  February  ; for  if  cut  down  too 
early,  or  too  late,  it  is  liable  to  the  worm. 
The  alh  is  hurtful  to  corn-lands,  and 
therefore  Ihould  be  planted  either  in 
hedges  or  clumps,  at  about  nine  or  ten 
feet  diftance. 

FRAY,  among  fportfmen.  A deer  is  faid 
to  fray  its  head,  when  it  rubs  it  againft  a 
tree,  to  caufe  the  pills  of  the  new  horns 
to  come  off.  See  the  article  Head. 

FREAM,  a name  given  by  farmers  to 
plowed  lands  worn  out  of  heart,  and  laid 


fallow  till  It  recover.  See  Fallowing. 

Fream,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  the 
noife  of  a boar  in  rutting  time. 

FRECKLES,  lentigines,  fpots  of  a yellow- 
illi  colour,  of  the  bignefs  of  a lentile-feed, 
fcattered  over  the  face,  neck,  and  hands. 
Freckles  are  either  natural,pr  proceeding 
accidentally  from  the  jaundice,  or  the 
aftion  of  the  fun  upon  the  part.  Heat, 
or  a hidden  change  of  the  weather,  will 
often  caufe  the  Ikin  to  appear  of  a darker 
colour  than  natural,  and  thereby  produce 
what  is  called  tan,  funburn,  and  mor- 
phew,  which  feem  to  differ  only  In  de- 
gree ; and  ufually  dil'appear  in  winter. 
See  the  article  Tan,  fifr. 

Perfons  of  a fine  complexion,  and  fuch 
whofe  hair  is  red,  are  the  molt  fubjefl  to 
freckles,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which 
they  expofe  to  the  air. 

To  remove  freckles,  put  juice  of  lemons 
in  a glafs-vial,  and  mixing  it  with  fugar 
and  borax,  finely  powdered,  let  it  digelt 
eight  days,  and  then  ufe  it.  Homberg 
propofes  bullock’s  gall,  mixed  with  alum, 
and,  after  the  alum  has  precipitated, 
expofed'  three  or  four  months  to  the  fun 
in  a clofe  vial,  as  one  of  the  belt  remedies 
' known  for  the  removing  of  freckles. 

FREDENBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  fifty  miles  weft 
of  Caffel. 

FREDERICA,  a town  of  Georgia,  in 
North  America,  fituated  in,  wteft  long. 
81°  30',  north  lat.  31°,  on  the  illand 
of  St.  Simons,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alatamaha. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a caftle  and  palace 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  fituated  in  the 
-ifle  of  Zeland,  twenty  miles  north-weft 
of  Copenhagen,  built  upon  piles  in  the 
middle  of  a lake. 

Fredericksburg,  a fort  upon  the  gold 
coaft  of  Guinea,  near  cape  Three-points, 
fubjeft  to  the  Danes.  It  lies  in  weft  long. 
2°,  north  lat.  5°. 

FREDERICKSHALL,  ,a  ftrong  town  of 
Norway,  in  the  province  of  Agerhuys, 
fituated  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Frederickftat. 

FREDERICKS  ODE,  a town  of  Jutland, 
in  the  province  of  Reypen,  fituated  on 
the  little  belt  in  the  Baltic-fea,  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Odenfee. 

FREDERICKSTAT,  a town  of  Slefwick, 
or  fouth  Jutland,  fituated  on  the  river 
Eyder,  near  the  ger.man  ocean,  thirty- 
one  miles  weft  of  Slefwick. 

Freder+ckstat,  a town  of  Norway,  in 
the  principality  of  Agerhuys,  fituated  on 
S 1 a a 
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a bay  of  the  fea,  called  the  Schagger- 
rack,  near  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  ; eaft 
long,  ij'’  24.',  north  lat.  59?. 

FREE,  in  a general  fenfe,  is  ul'ed  in  oppo- 
Ction  to  whatettpr  is  conftrained  or  ne- 
ceffitated.  When  applied  to  things  en- 
dowed with  underftanding,  it  more  pecu- 
liarly relates  to  the  liberty  of  the  will. 
See  the  article  Freedom. 

Free,  among feamen.  The  pump  is  faid 
to  free  the  fliip,  when  it  throws  out  more 
water  than  leaks  into  her.  To  free  the 
boat,  is  haling  or  lading  out  the  water 
therein. 

Free-bench,  fignifies  tbat  eftate  in  copy- 
hold, which  the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a 
virgin,  has  after  the  deceafe  of  her  hnf- 
band  for  her  dower,  according-  to  the 
cuftura  of  the  manor. 

In  regard  to  this  free-bench,  different 
manors  have  different  culloms,  and  in 
the  manor  of  ealt  and  weft  Enbourne  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  there  is  a cuftom,  that  when 
a copyhold  tenant  die's,  the  widow  fliall 
have  her  free-bench  in  all  the  deceafed 
hufband’s  lands,  dum  fila  fef  cajla  fiierit, 
whilft  fire  lives  fmgle  and  chafte;,  but  if 
Ihe  is  found  to  be  guilty  of  incontinency, 
fire  (hall  forfeit  her  eftate.  Neverthelels, 
upon  her  coming  into  the  court  of  the 
manor  riding  backwards  on  a black  ram, 
with  his  tail  in  her  band,  rehearfing  a 
certain  form  of  words,  the  fteward  is 
bound  by  cuftom  to  reftore  her  to  her 
free-bench. 

Free-bord,  ground  claimed  in  fome  places 
beyond  or  without  the  fence,  and  faid  to 
contain  two  foot  and  an  halft 

Free-chapel,  is  properly  a chapel  of 
the  king’s  foundation,  and  by  him  ex- 
empted from  the  ordinary’s  vifitation  of 
jurifdidlion. 

Free,  or  Imperial  cities,  in  Germany, 
are  thofe  not  fubjrfl:  to  any  particular 
prince,  but  governed,  like  republics,  by 
their  own  magiftrates.  See  City. 


Free-fair. 

Free-fee. 


■ See  the  articles 


; Fair. 
; Fes. 


Free  hold,  fignifies  lands  or  tenements 
which  a perfon  holds  in  fee-limple,  fee- 
tail,  or  for  term  of  life. 

Freehold  is  'diftinguiflied  into  freehold 
in  deed,  and  freehold  in  law  ; thefirft  of 
• which  fignifies  the  real  poftefiion  of  lands, 
&c.  in  fee,  or  for  lifej  the  other  is  the 
right  that  a perfon  has  to  fueh  lands  or 
tenements  before  his  entry. 

Free-hold  is  aifp  extended  tp  fuch  offices 


as  a man  holds  in  fee,  or  during  life. 
See  the  article  Fee. 

A freehold,  by  the  common  law,  cannot 

commence  in  future,  hut  it  mull:  take 
effedi  prefently,  either  in  poffellion,  re- 
verfion,  or  remainder ; and  where  a per- 
fon pleads  lihernm  tenementum,  or  fee- 
hold,  generally  the  law  intends  he  has 
an  eftate  in  fee,  and  not  barely  for  life. 
Whatever  is  part  of  the  freehold,. goes 
to  the  heir;  and  things  fixed  thereto, 
may  not  be  taken  as  a diftrefs  for  rent, 
or  in  execution,  fife.  No  perlbn  fliall 
diftrain  freeholders  to  anfwer  for  their 
freehold,  or  any  thing  concerning  the 
fame,  without  the  king’s  writ.  By  the 
antient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholders  are 
called  milites,  or  knights. 

Free-mason.  Seethe  article  Mason, 

Free-fort.  See  the  article  Port. 

Free-state,  a republic  governed  by  ma- 
giftrates eledled  by  the- free  fuffrages  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Free- stone,  a whitifli  ftone,  dug  tip  in 
many  parts  of  England,  that  works  like 
alabaftet,  but  is  more  hard  and  durable; 
being  of  excellent  ufe  in  building,  fife. 
It  is  a kind  of  the  grit-ftone,  but  finer 
landed,  and  a fmoother  ftone,  and  is 
called  free,  from  its  being  of  fuch  a con- 
llitution  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  direflion  ; 
fuch  is  the  Portland-ftonc,  and  the  free- 
ftone  of  Kent. 

Free-stool.  See  Frid-stoll. 

Free-thinker.  See  the  article  Deists, 

Free-w'arren,  the  power  of  granting  or 
denying  licence  to  any  ope  to  hum  in 
fuch  and  fuch  ground. 

FREEDOM,  in  general,  the  ftate  or  qua- 
lity of  being  free.  See  Free. 

Freedom  of  a corporation,  the  right  of  en- 
joying all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
belonging  to  it.  See  Corporation. 
The  freedom  of  cities,  and  other  corpo- 
rations, is  regularly  obtained  by  ferving 
an  apprenticefliip  ; hv^t  it  is  alfo  purchaf- 
ed  with  money,  and  fometimes  conferred 
by  way  of  compliment. 

Freedom  of  thenvill,  that  power  or  fa- 
culty ofthemind,  whereby  it  is  capable 
of  afiing  or  not  a£ling,  choofing  or  re- 
jeiling,  whatever  it  judge's  proper.  Of 
this  every  man  mutt  be  fenfible,  who 
finds  in  himfelf  a power  tp  begin  or  for- 
bear, continue  or  end  feVeral  afiions, 
barely  by  a thought  or  preference  of  the 
mind.  The  actual  exercife  of  this  pow, 
er,  is  that  which  we  call  volition  or  wil- 
ling ; and  the  agent,  capable  of  afling 
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!n  tWs  manner,  is  denominated  free,  and 
the  aaioria-  he  performs,  voluntary. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
any  performance  or  forbearance  are  not 
equally  in  a man’s  power ; wherever  do- 
ing or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow 
upon  the  preference  of  his  mind,  there 
he  is  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  aflion 
may  be  voluntary,.  To  illuftrate  this, 
fuppofe  a man  to  be  carried  whilft  fall 
alleep  into  a room  where  is  a perfon  he 
longs  to  fee,  and  be  there  locked  fall  in, 
beyond  his  power  to  get  out ; he  awakes, 
and  is  glad  to  fee  himfelf  in  fo  de-fifable 
company,  which  he  Hays  willingly  in; 
that  is,  prefers  his  Haying  to  going  away. 
In  this  cafe,  his  ftay  is  voluntary  ; and  yet 
being  locked  fall  in,  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  ftay,  Tie  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone. 
So  that  liberty  does  not  conlift  in  the  pre- 
ference of  the  mind,  but  in  the  power  of 
conforming  to  that  preference. 

Freedom  of  contrariety,  among  moralifts, 
that  of  choofmg  either  of  tvyo  oppofites, 
as  virtue  or  vice,  good  or  evil ; concern- 
ing which  the  received  dofilrine  is,  that 
mankind  have  a freedom  of  contradiflion, 
but  not  of  contrariety  ; that  is,  they  may 
abllain  from  the  purfuit  of  virtue  and 
good,  but  are  incapable  of  hating  them, 
or  of  preferring  their  oppolites.  See  the 
article  Contradiction. 

Freedom  of  confcience.  SeeToLERATiON. 
freeze,  or  Frieze,  in  architeflure. 

See  the  article  Frieze. 

Freeze,  or  Frieze,  in  commerce,  a coarfe 
kind  of  woollen  fluff,  or  cloth,  for  win- 
ter-wear ; fo  called  as  being  freezed  or 
napped  on  one  fide. 

Irilh  frieze  pays,  on 'importation,  a duty 
1 3. 

of  5— d.  for  every  yard;  and  draws 

back,  on  being  exported,  4j|§d.  per 
yard. 

FREEZIIsfe,  in  ^lilofophy,  the  fame  with 
congelation.'  See  the  articles  CONGEr 
lation  and  Frost, 

Philofophcrs  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  caufe  of  this  phaenomenon.  The 
cartefians  account  for  it  by  the  recefs  or 
going  out  of  the  ethereal  matter  fiom  the 
pores  of  the  wafer.  The  corpufculari- 
ans,  on  the  other  hand,  attribute  it  to  the 
ingrefs  of  frigorific  particles,  as  they  call 
them  ; and  Hobbes  afferfs,  that  thefe  par- 
ticles are  nothing  elfe  but  common  air, 
yvhich  entangling  itfelf  with  the  particles 
pf  water,  prevents  their  motion.  Others 
^jll  jiave  h pitrops  fa}t  tp  Ite  the 


caufe  of  congelation,  by  infinuating  itfelf 
between  the  particles  of  water,  and  fixing 
them  together  like  nails.  And,  indeed, 
it  feems  probable  that  cold  and  freezing 
do  arife  from  fome  fubllance  of  a'  faline 
nature  floating  in  the  air  ; fince  all  falts, 
and  particularly  nitrous  ones,  when  mix- 
ed with  ice  apd  fnow,  greatly  increafe 
their  cold,  and  even  bulk. 

Boerhaave  obfervef,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  precife 
degree  of  cold  wherein  ice  begins  to  form  ; 
fince  heat  and  cold,  once  given  to  a body, 
adhere  long  to  it  before  they  quit  it. 
When  the  air,  therefore,  is  in  fiich  a 
Hate  as  keeps  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
at  32  degrees,  water  will  not  freeze ; be- 
caufe  water  being  Soo  times  denfer  than 
air,  retains  the  warmth  confiderably 
longer  than  air.  If  any  perfon  there- 
fore, is  curious  to  know  in  what  degree 
of  cold  water  begins  to  freeze,  let  him 
firft  fufpend  a thermometer  in  a free  open 
air  on  all  tides  ; -and  then  wetting  a thiri 
linen  cloth  with  clear  water,  and  hang- 
ing it  likewife  in  the  open  air,  it  will 
grow  ftiff  upon  the  firft  acceft  of  the 
freezing  cold,  and  thereby  fliew  when 
water  is  beginning  to  turn  to  ice.  See 
the  article  Thermometer. 

By  means  of  freezing,  wine,  vinegar, 
and  malt-liquors  may  be  reduced  to  a 
fourth  part  of  their  quantity,  without 
any  confiderable  lofs  of  their  effeatial 
parts  ; fince  only  the  aqueous  parts  freeze, 
leaving  the  vinous  parts  concentrated  or 
brought  into  left  compafs,  and  capable  of 
being  tranfported  with  lefs  expence,  and 
keeping  for  feveral  years. 

Freezing  mixture.  Mr.  Boyle  fhews 
in  his  hiftory  of  cold,  that  not  only  all 
kinds  of  falts,  but  likewife  fpirits,  fugar, 
and  faccharum  faturni,  mixed  with  fnow, 
are  capable  of  freezing  mod  fluids  ; and 
the  fame  effefl  vvas  alfo  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  fpirit  of  nitre, 
with  fnow. 

Freezing  Rain,  that  which  falls  in  form 
of  ice,  or  which  freezes  as  foon  as  it 
reaches  the  ground.  , 

FREIGHT,  oi'Fraight,  in  navigatlpn 
and  commerce,  the  hire  of  a (hip,  or  a 
part  thereof,  for  the  conveyance  and  car- 
riage of  goods  from  one  port  or  place  to 
another  ; or  the  fum  agreed  on  between 
the  owner  and  the  merchant,  for  the  hire 
and  ufe  of  a veffel. 

The  freight  of  a veffel  is  ufually  agreed 
on  either  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  for  the 
yoyage,  or  by  'the  month,  or  per, ton. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  a fliip  freighted  by  the  voyage, 
or  by  the  month,  is  call  away,  plundered 
by  pirates,  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  the 
freight  becomes  loft  ; but  if  the  merchant 
or  any  other  who  hires  the  Ihip,  agrees 
by  the  tun,  or  after  fuch  a rate  for  every 
piece  of  the  commodities  on  board,  and 
that  part  of  the  goods  are  faved,  it  is 
there  .held  that  the  Ihip  ought  to  have 
her  freight,  according  to  the  rate  of  the 
goods  faved.  The  lading  of  a Ihip,  in 
law  conftruftion,  is  bound  for  the  freight ; 
and  .where  goods  are  put  aboard,  and  the 
Ihip  has  broke  ground,  a merchant  may 
not  afterwards  unlade  them  : for  if  he 
j then  changes  his  mind,  and  refolves  not 
to  venture,  by  the  marine  law,  freight  is 
due,  Likewife,  if  the  freighter  of  a' Ihip 
lade  on  board  any  prohibited  goods,  or 
unlawful  merchandize,  whereby  the  vef- 
fel  is  detained  or  impeded  in  her  voyage, 
he  lhall  anfwer  the  freight  agreed  : but 
where  a mailer  freights  out  his  Ihip,  and 
afterwards  takes  in  goods  fecretly  and 
unknown  to  the  firll  laders,  he  forfeits 
fuch  freight.  In  cafe  any  Ihip  is  freighted 
out  and  in,  no  freight  will  be  due  till  the 
voyage  is  performed  ; and  here  if  a velTel 
be  loft  in  coming  home,  the  freight  out- 
wards and  inwards  are  both  loft. 

If  a whole  veftel  be  hired,  and  the  mer- 
chant or  perfon  who  hires  it  do  not  give 
it  full  load  or  burden,  the  mailer  of  the 
veftel  cannot,  without  his  confent,  take 
in  any  other  goods  without  accounting 
to  him  for  freight.  Though  the  mer- 
chant do  not  load  the  quantity  of  goods 
agreed  on  in  the  charter-party,  yet  he 
Hiall  pay  the  whole  freight ; and  if  he 
load  more,  he  lhall  pay  for  the  excels. 
See  the  article  Charter-FARTY. 

The  mailer  may  let  alliore  fuch  goods  as 
he  finds  in  his  veftel,  which  wereapiot  no- 
tified to  him  ;■  or  take  them  at  a higher 
rate  than  was  agreed  on  for  the  reft.  If 
a ihip  be  Hopped  or  detained  in  its  courfe, 
either  through  the  merchant’s  or  the  maf- 
ter’s  fault,  the  delinquent  lhall  be  ac- 
countable to  the  other.  If  the  mailer  be 
obliged  to  refit  his  veftel  during  the 
voyage,  the  merchant  lhall  wait,  or  elfe 
■ pay  the  whole  freight : if  the  veftel  could 
not  be  refitted,  the  mailer  is  obliged  to 
hire  another  immediately,  otherwife  only 
to  be  paid  his  freight  in  proportion  to  the 
paid  of  the  voyage  he  performed  ; tho’ 
in  cafe  the  merchant  prove  that  the  velTel, 
at  the  time  it  let  fail,  was  not  capable  of 
the  voyage,  the  matter  mult  lofe  his 


freight,  and  account  for  damages  to  the 
merchant. 

Freight  lhall  be  paid  for  merchandizes 
which  the  mailer  was  obliged  to  fell  for 
viftuals,  refitting,  or  other  necelfary  oc- 
cafions,  paying  for  the  goods  at  the  rate 
the  reft  were  fold  at  where  they  were 
landed.  In  cafe  of  a prohibition  of  com- 
merce with  the  country  whither  the  velTel 
is  bound,  fo  that  it  is  obliged  to  Ije 
brought  back  again,  the  matter  lhall  only 
be  paid  freight  for  going.  And  if  a Ihip 
be  Hopped  or  detained  in  its  voyage  by 
an  embargo,  by  order  of  the  prince,  there 
lhall  neither  be  any  freight  paid  for  the 
time  of  detention,  in  cafe  it  be  hired  per 
month,  nor  lliall  the  freight  be  increafed, 
if  hired  by  the  voyage  : but  the  pay 'and 
vifluals  of  the  failors,  during  the  deten- 
tion, lhall  be  deemed  average.  See  the 
article  Average. 

Freight  is  alfo  ufad  for  the  burden  or 
lading  of  a Ihip,  or  the  cargo  of  goods, 
which  Ihe  has  on  board. 

Freight  alfo  fignifies  a duty  of  fifty  fols 
per  ton  paid  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
the  mailers  of  foreign  veflels  going  in  or 
out  of  the  feveral  ports  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  veflels  not 
built  in  France,  are  accounted  foreign, 
though  belonging  to  the  king’s  fubjeflsj 
and,  as  fuch,  are  liable  to  the  payment  of 
this  impoft,  unlefs  otherwife  exempted, 
or  that  two  thirds  of  the  crew  are  French. 
The  Dutch  and  the  bans  towns  are  ex- 
empted from  the  duty  of  freight. 

FRENCH,  in  general,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  France  : thus  we  fay,  the  french 
language,  french  cuftoms,  polity,  tsfc. 
The  french  language  is  made  up  of  latin, 
greek,  teutonic,  and  the  language  fpoken 
by  the  old  Gauls.  It  is  natural,  and 
ealily  pronounced,  and  therefore  ufed  by 
moll  nations  of  Europe  in  converfing 
with^qreigners.  There  are  very  few 
compoijftd  words  in  french,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  to  its  difadvantage.  It 
has  alfo  few  diminutives  ; but  as  to 
.purity,  eafinefs,  and  flexibility,  it  yields 
to  none. 

French  BREAD.  T Bread. 

ERE'SCH  COINS.  jCoiN. 

French  CROWN.  t Crown. 

French  WEIGHT,  fefc.  J (-Weight. 

FRENUM,  or  Fr^enum,  in  anatomy. 

- Seethe  article Frjenum. 

FRENZY,  Phrenzy,  or  Phrensy,  in 
raqdicine.  See  the  article 'Phrensy.  , 

FRESCO,' 
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FRESCO,  a method  of  painting  in  relievo 
on  walls',  fo  as  to  endure  the  weather. 

It  is  performed  with  water-colours  on 
frelh  plafter ; and  on  a wall  laid  with  mor- 
tar not  yet  dry.  This  fort  of  painting 
has  a great  advantage  by  its  incorporat- 
ing with  the  mortar,  and,  drying  along 
with  it,  becomes  very  durable, 

The  compoft  Ihould  be  made  of  rubbilh 
ftones  mixt  with  well-burnt  flint,  or 
lime,  and  water:  but  the  faltnefs  of  the 
lime  muft  be  walhed  out,  by  pouring 
'water  frequently  on  it.  But  this  fiiould 
not  be  done  in  moift  weather. 

To  prevent  the  plafter  from  peeling, 
ftrike  into  the  joints  of  the  wall  flumps 
of  horfe-nails  fix  inches  diftant  from  each 
other.  Firft  plafter  the  walls  pretty 
thick  ; then  let  it  dry  for  fome  time,  the 
defigns  and  colours  being  firft  ready  pre- 
pared. This  painting  is  chiefly  per- 
formed qn  walls  and  vaults  newly  pla- 
ftered  with  lime  and  fand  ; and  the  pla- 
fter is  only  to  be  put  on  in  proportion  as 
the  painting  proceeds. 

Plafter  the  wall  a fecond  time,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  half  a crown,  only  fo  much 
as  you  intend  to  work  upon  ; and  while 
it  is  wet,  work  the  colours  therein,  which 
will  incorporate  with  the 'plafter  fo  as 
never  to  wafti  out. 

The  painting  muft  be  worked  with  a free 
hand,  and  your  colours  made  high  enough 
at  firft,  as  there  can  be  no  alteration  made 
after  the  firft  painting. 

In  this  work  fcarce  any  thing  elfe  is  ufed 
but  earths,  which  ftill  I'etain  their  colour, 
defending  it  from  the  burning  and  fait  of 
the  lime.  The  colours  are  white,  made 
of  lime  flacked  fome  time,  and  white  mar- 
ble duft,  red  and  yellow  oker,  violet  red, 
verditer,  lapis  lazuli,  fmalt,  black  fpa- 
ni(h  brown,  fpanilh  white,  &c,  all  which 
are  ground  and  worked  up  with  water. 
The  brulhes  and  pencils  for  this  work 
muft  be  long  and  fofr,  or  elfe  they  will 
rake  and  raze  the  painting:  the  colours 
muft  be  full  and  flowing  from  the  brulh, 
and  th*e;d'efign  or  cartoon  muft  be  perfeft 
in  thepaper  copy. 

The  antients  painted  on  ftucco  ; and  we 
may  remark  in  Vitruvius  what  infinite 
care  they  took  in  making  the  incrufta- 
tions  or  plaftering  of  their  buildings,  to 
render  them  beautiful  and  lafting  ; tho’ 
ihe  modern  painters  find  a plafter  made 
of  lime  and  fand  preferable  thereto. 
fresh,  in  general,  fomething  that  is  new, 
pure,  and  good  ; or,  that  has  little  or  no 
fait  in  it. 

t 


Fresh  disseisin',  in  law,  fuch  a dilTeifiii 
as  a man  may  defeat  of  bimfelf,  and  by 
his  own  power,  without  the  affiftance  of 
the  king  or  the  law  ; as  where  it  is  of 
fliort  continuance,  viz.  not  above  fifteen 
days.  See  the  article  Disseisin. 

Fresh  fine,  a fine  that  was  levied  within 
a year  paft.  See  the  article  Fine. 

Fresh  force,  fignifies  a force  newly 
done  ; as  where  a perfon  is  difleifed  of 
any  lands  or  tenements  wiihin  a city  or 
borough,  or  deforced  of  lands  after  the 
deceafe  of  his  anceftor,  to  whom  he  is 
heir  ; the  perfon  having  right  may  with- 
in forty  days  after  the  force  committed, 
or  title  to  him  accrued,  bring  his  aflife  or 
bill  of  frefli  force,  and  recover  the  lands. 
See  the  article  Force, 

Fresh  hawse,  among  feamen.  See  the 
article  Hawse. 

Fresh  shot,  in  the  fea-language,  figni- 
fies the  falling  down  of  any  great  river 
into  the  fea,  by  m.eans  whereof  the  fea 
hath  frefh  water  a good  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  As  this  is  more  or 
lefs,  they  call  it  a great  or  fmall  frelh 
Ihot. 

Fresh  spell,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  a frefii 
gang  to  relieve  the  rowers'  in  the  long- 
boat. 

Fresh  suit,  in  law,  is  fuch  a clofe  and 
aflive  profecution  of  an  offender,  as  never 
ceafes  from  the  time  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted or  difcovered,  till  he  is  appre- 
hended. 

The  benefit  and  effeft  of  this  purfuit  of  a 
felon'  is,  that  the  party  purfuing  Ihall 
have  his  goods  again,  which  otherwHe 
would  be  forfeited  to  the  king.  A per- 
fon may  be  faid  to  make  a frelh  fuit  tho* 
he  does  not  take  the  thief  prefently,  but 
fome  time  after  the  robbery  is  committed, 
provided  he  has  ufed  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  take  him  ; and  though  the  cri- 
minal was  taken  by  another  perfon  not 
interefted  in  any  thing  carried  awa)',  yet 
the  party  robbed  Ihall  be  deemed  to  have 
made  a frefli  fult. 

Freshwater,  See  the  article  Water. 

FRET,  or  Frette,  in  architeilure,  a 
kind  of  knot  or  ornament,  ponfifting  of 
two  lifts  or  fmall  fillets  varioufly  inter- 
laced or  interwoven,  and  running  at  pa- 
rallel diftances  equal  to  their  breadth. 
See  plate  CVI,  fig.  3. 

Every  return  and  interfeffion  of  thefe 
frets  muft  be  at  right  angles,  otherwife 
they  lofe  all  their  beauty,  and  become 
perfefifly  gothic.  Sometimes  the  fret  con- 
fifts  but  of  a fingle  fillet,  which,  if  well 
I difpofed. 
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3i(pofed,  may  be  made  to  fill  its  fpace 
■ exceedingly  well.  Frets  were  very  much 
ufed'by  the  antients,  efpecially  on  eveii 
flat  members,  or  parts  of  a building,  as 
the  faces  of  the  corona,  and  eves  of  cor- 
niches;  under  the  roofs,  foffits,  £ff.  and 
on  the  plinths  of  bafes,  &c. 

Fret,  in  heraldry,  a bearing  compofed  of 
fix  bars,  crotfed,  and  varioully  interlaced, 
as  reprefented  in  plate  CVII.  fig.  z. 

Some  call  it  the  true-iover’s  knot. 

Fret,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a kind  of  flop  on 
feme  inftruments,  particularly  bafs-viols 

' and  lutes.  Frets  confift  of  firings  tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  inftrument,  at  cer- 
tain diftances,  within  which  fuch  and 
fuch  notes  are  to  be  found. 

Fret-wORIc,  that  adorned  with  frets.  It 
is  fometimes'ufed  to  fill  up  and  enrich 
flat  empty  fpaces  ; but  is  moftly  prac- 
tifed  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over  with 
plafter-work.  The  Italians  alfo  ufe  fret- 
works in  the  mantling  of  chimneys,  with 
great  figures  ; a cheap  piece  of  magni- 
ficence, and  as  durable  almoft  within 
doors,  as  harder  matters  in  the  weather. 

FRETTY,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  bearings  made  up  of  fix,  eight, 
or  more  bars  laid  acrofs  each  other,  in 
the  manner  of  frets.  See  Fret. 

FREYSTAT,  a town  ofSilefia,  m Ger- 
many, eafijong.  17°  55',  north  lat.  50®. 

FRIABLE,  among  naturalifls,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  bodies  that  areeafily  crum- 
bled to  pieces  : fuch  are  the  free-ftone, 
pumice- ftone,  fife. 

FRIAR,  or  Frier,  from  the  French  frere, 
a brother,  a term  common  to  monks  of 
all  orders,  founded  on  this,  that  there  is 
a kind  of  fraternity,  or  brotherhood,  be- 
tween the  feveral  religious  perfons  of  the 
fame  convent  or  monaftery. 

Friars  are  generally  diftingul/hed  into 
thefe  four  principal  branches,  njiz.  i. 
Minors,  grey  friars,  or  fr^cifeans.  z. 
Auguftines.  3.  Dommicans,  or  black 
friars.  4.  White  friars,  or  Carmelites. 
From  thefe  four  the-reft  of  the  orders  de- 
feend.  See  the  articles  Franciscan, 
Augustines,  fsfe. 

Friar,  in  its  more  peculiar  and  proper 
fenfe,  is  reftrained  to  fuch  monks  as  are 
not  priefts,  for  thofe  in  orders  are  gene- 
rally dignified  with  the  title  of  father. 

Friar  observant,  is  a branch  of  the 
francifean  friars  ; thus  called,  becaufe 
they  are  not  combined  together  in  any  cloi- 
fter,  convent  or  corporation,  as  the  con- 
ventuals are;  but  have  bound  themfelves 
only  to  obferve  the  rules  of  their  order 
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more  ftrifiHy  than  the  conventuals  do, 
from  whom  they  feparated,  out  of  a fin- 
gularity  of  zeal,  living  in  certain  places 
of  their  own  choofing. 

Friar’s  coul,  in  botany',  a name  given 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  arum.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Arum. 

FRIBURG,  the  capital  of  a canton  of  the 
fame  name  in  Switzerland,  fituated  eigh. 
teen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bern  : eaft  long, 
6'’  55^  north  lat.  46”  50'. 

FRIBURGH,  a city  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
many,  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Straf- 
burg. 

Friburgh,  orFRiDBURGH,  in  our  old 
cuHoms,  the  fame  with  frank  pledge.  See 
the  article  Frank. 

FRICASSEE,  in  cookery,  a dilh  haftily 
dreifed  in  a frying-pan,  with  butter,  oil, 
or  the  like.  Thus  we  fay,  a fricalfee  of 
pullets,  tripe,  eggs,  Sfc. 

FRICENTO,  a town  and  bilhop’s  fee  of 
Italy,  forty-three  miles  eaft  of  the  city  of 
Naples. 

FRICTION,  in  mechanics,  the  rubbing  of 
the  parts  of  engines  and  machines  againll 
each  other,  by  which  means  a great  part 
of  their  effect  is  deftroyed. 

It  is  hardly  poffible  to  lay  down  general 
rnles  concerning  the  quantity  of  friflion  ; 
ilhee  it  depends  upon  a multiplicity  of  cir- 
cumftances,  as  the  ftrufilure,  firmnefs, 
elafticity,  (Sc.  of  the  bodies  rubbing 
againft  each  other.  Some  authors  make 
frifilion,  upon  an  horizontal  plane,  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  weight  to  he  moved  j 
whilft  others  have  found  it  to  be  confide- 
rably  lefs. 

Be  this  a/it  will,  the  dofilrine  of  friftion 
as  afeertained  by  the  lateft  experiments, 
may  be  fummed  up  in  the  following  man- 
ner.  i.  When  one  body  infifts  on  ano- 
ther upon  a horizontal  plane,  it  preffes  it 
with  its  whole  weight  ; which  being 
equally  re-afited  on,  and  confequently  the 
whole  effeft  of  its  gravity  deftroyed  by 
the  plane,  it  will  be  abfolutely  free  lo 
move  in  any  horizontal  direflion  by  any 
the  leaft  power  applied  thereto,  provided 
both  the  touching  furfaces  he  perfefliy 
fmdoth.  z.  But  fince  we  find  no  fiicti 
thing  as  perfefif  fmoothnefsin  the  furfaces 
of  bodies,  bat  an  evident  roughnefs  or 
unevennefs  of  the  parts  in  their  furface, 
arifing  from  their  porofity  and  peculiar 
texture,  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  that  when 
two  fuch  furfaces  come  together,  the  pro- 
minent p'arts  of  one  will,  in  fpme  raeafiire, 
fall  into  the  concave  parts  of  the  other; 

and,,  therefore,  when  an  horizontal  mo- 
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tion  is  attempted  in  one,-  the  fixed  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  other  will  give  more- 
or  lefs  refiftance  to  the  moving  furface, 
by  holding  and  detaining  its  parts ; and 
this  is  what  we  call  friflion.  3.  Now 
fince  any  body  will  require  a force  pro- 
portional to  its  weight  to  draw  it  over  a 
given  obftacle,  it  follows  that  the  friflion 
arifing  to  the  moving  body  will  always 
be  in  proportion  to  its  weight  only,  and 
not  the  quantity  of  the  furface,  by  which 
it  beats  upon  the  refilling  plane  or  fur-  , 
face.  Thus  if  a piece  of  wood  four 
inches  widci  and  one  thick,  be  laid  upon 
another  fixed  piece  of  the  fame  wood, ' it 
will  require  the  farrie  weight  to  draw  it 
along,  whether  it  be  laid  on  its  brohd  or 
narrow  fide.  4.  For  tho’  there  be  four 
times  the  number  of  touching  particles  on 
the  broad  fide  (caeteris  paribus)  yet  each 
particle  is  prelfed  with  but  i of  the 
weight  that  thofe  are  on  the  narrow  fide ; 
and  fince  four  times  the  number,  multi- 
plied by  4 of  the  weight,  is  equal  to  f of 
the  number  multiplied  by  four  times  the 
weight,  it  is  plain  the  refiftance  is  equal 
in  both  cafes,  and  fo  requires  the  fame 
force  to  overcotfee  it.  The  reafon 
why  fri6lion  is  proportional  to  the  weight 
of  the  moving  body,  is,  becaufe  the  power 
applied  to  move  the  body,  mull  raife  it 
over  the  prominent  parts  of  the  furface  on 
which  it  is  drawn ; and  this  motion  of 
the  body,  as  it  is  not  upright,  fo  it  will 
not  require  a power  equal  to  its  whole 
weight ; but  being  in  the  nature  of  the;, 
motion  on  an  inclined  plane,  it  will  re- 
quire only  a part  of  its  own  weight, 
which  will  vary  with  the  various  degrees 
of  fmoothnefs  and  afperity.  v 6.  It  is 
found  by  experiment,  that  a body  will 
be  drawn  along  by  nearly  one  third  of  its 
weight;  and  if  the. furface  be  hard  and 
well  polilhed,  by  lefs’  than  a third  part ; 
whereas,  if  the  parts  be  foft  or  rugged, 
it  will  require  a much  greater  weight. 
Thus  alfo  the  cylinder  of  wood  A B, 
(plate  evil.  fig.  3.  n®.  I.)  if  very  fmooth, 
and  laid  on  two  well  polilhed  fupporters, 
C,  D,  (having  been  firft  oiled  or  greafed) 
and  then  charged  with  the  weight  of  two  . 
pounds  in  the  two  equal  balls,  G,  H,  it 
will  require  an  additional  weight  ar,  equal 
to  about  a third  part  of  the  two  pounds, 
to  give  motion  to,  or  overcome  the  fric- 
tion of  the  faid  cylinder.  7.  Now  this 
additional  weight,  as  it  caufes  a greater 
weight  of  the  cylinder,  will  likewife  en- 
creafe  the  friflion,  and  therefore  require 
the  addition  of  another  weight  ji,  equal 
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to  the  third  part  of  its  own  weight : for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  weightji  will  require 
another  %,  a third  part  lefs ; and  fo  on, 
ad  infinitum.  Mence,  fuppofing  the  fric- 
tion to  be  precifely  a third  of  the,  weight, 
the  firft  weight  with  all  the  additional 
ones,  ’viz.-z,  I,  ly,  fife,  will  be  a 
feries  of  numbers  in  geometrical  progref- 
fion,  decreafing.  Now  the  fum  of  all 
thefe  terms,  except  the  firft,  is  found,  by 
a well  known  theorem  in  arithmetic,  to 
be  equal  to  one  pound.  So  that  if  the 
weight  of  the  cylinder  be  inconfiderable, 
the  readied  way  to  overcome  the  fridlion, 
would  be  to  double  the  power  G,  or  H, 
at  once.  8.  But  tho’  we  may,  at  a me- 
dium, allow  a third  part  of  the  weight 
with  which  any  fimple  machine  is  charg- 
ed, for  the  friflion  arifing  from  thence  ; 
yet  this  is  very  precarious,  and  feldotri  is 
theCafe!  forif  ABCD  (ibid,  no°  e.)  be 
a piece  of  brafs  of  fix  ounces,  and  B F G H 
be  alfo  a plate  of  brafs,  and  both  the  fur- 
faces  well  ground  and  polilhed,  the 
weight  P of  near  two  ounces  will  be  re- 
quired to  draw  along  the  body  A C alone; 
but  if  A C be  loaded  with  6,  8,  or  10 lb, 
then  a fixth  part  of  the  weight  will  be 
fiifficient  to  draw  it  along  the  plane.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  plane  be  covered 
with  a linen  or  woollen  cloth,  then  a third, 
or  half  part,  and  fometimes  more,  will  be 
requifite.  to  draw  it  along  on  the  plane. 
9.  Yet  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  attending  the  eftimation  of 
the  quantity  of  friflion,  it  is  dill  a moll 
ufeful  and  neceftary  enquiry,  how,  and 
by  what  means  the  friftion  of  any  ma- 
chine may  be  diminifhed.  In  order  to 
this,  we  mull  confider  friflion  mechani- 
cally, or  as  a force  afling  againft  a power 
applied  to  overcome  it.  Thus  fuppofe 
AB  (ibid.  n°  %.)  an  upright  Hem  or 
fhaft,  turning  freely  in  the  fotket  B fix- 
ed in  the  table  or  plane  I K L M 5 and 
A C,  D E,  two  arms  fixed  in  the  faid 
fhaft,  the  latter  of  which,  D E,  has  three 
pins  going  into  a focket  in  the  middle 
of  heavy  weights,  F,  G,  or  H,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  when  a power  applied  at  C 
moves  the  lever  A C,  it  caufes  the  lever 
DE  to  protrude  or  thruft  along  the 
weights  at  'F,  G,  or  H,  in  a circular 
manner  upon  the  fable,  10.  Now  fince 
vye  fuppofe  the  weight,  all  the  while  it  is 
in  motion,  is  freely  and  wholly  fupport- 
ed  by  the  plane,  it  follows  that  all  the 
refinance  it  can  give  to  the  power  applied 
at  C,  is  only  what  arifes  from  its  fridlion 
on  the  plane.  ' What  this  friflion  is, 
S K will 
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will  be  found  by  applying  the  weight  at 
G,  fo  that  B G be  equal  to  AC  ; for  then 
the  power  applied  to  C,  afting  in  a tan- 
gent to  the  circle  C R S,  that  (hall  juft 
move  the  weight  G,  will  be  equal  to  its 
ftiflion.  But  if  the  weight  be  applied 
at  F,  becaufe  B F is  greater  than  A C, 
the  fame  power  at  C,  as  before,  will  not 
move  it,  by  reafon  its  force  is  here  in- 
creafed  by  having  a greater  velocity  than 
the  power  ; as,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
placed  at  H,  a lefs  power  at  C (liall  move 
it,  becaufe  of  its  having  there  lefs  velo- 
city than  the  power,  as  is  evident  from 
the  properties  of  the  lever^  ii.  Hence 
we  underftand,  that  though  the  weight 
of  a machine  remains  the  fame  ; yet  the 
friflion  may  be  diminilhed,  by  contriving 
that  the  parts,  on  which  it  moves  and 
rubs,  (hall  have  lefs  velocity  than  the 
power  which  moves  it : thus,  if  the  cy- 
linder A B (ibid.n°i.)  were  to  move  on 
the  two  fmall  pins  or  gudgeons  E,  F,  the 
friflion  would  be  abated  ,in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  to 
that  of  the  pins.  12.  The  friflion  on 
thefe  gudgeons  is  ftill  farther  diminilhed 
by  caufmg  them  to  move  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a wheel ; thus,  let  F be  the 
gudgeon  of  a cylinder,  revolving  on  the 
wheel  CDE  (ibid.  n°  4.)  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel’s  circumference  will  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  gudgeon  ; but 
the  velocity  of  th?  vvheel’s  axis  AB 
(which  is  now  to  be  conlidere’d  as  the 
rubbing  part)  is  lefs  than  that  of  the 
wheel,  in  proportion  as  its  diameter  is 
lefs  than  that  of  the  wheel ; for  example, 
if  thefriflion  of  the  cylinder  moving  on 
its  futface,  be  | part  of  the  weight,  and 
the  gudgeon  be  to  the  cylinder  as  i : 10, 
they  will  reduce  the  friftion  to  part  j 
and  if,  again,  the  axis  of  the  wheel  be  to 
the  wheel  as  i : 10,  the  wheel  will  reduce 
the  friiStion  to  partj  and  if  the  axis 
of  this  wheel  be  laid  on  the  perimeter 
of  another  wheel,  the  friflion  will  be  re- 
duced to  a ftill  ItlTer  part  of  the  weight  j 
fo  that  you  may'proceed  in  this  manner 
to  diminifti  the  friflion  ad  infinitum  ; and 
wheels  applied  in  this  manner,  are  called 
friflion  wheels.  13.  BeCdes  what  has 
been  already  (aid,  fomewhat  farther  is 
necelfary  to  diminifti  thefriflion  of  wheel- 
■ carriages.  It  was  before  obferved,  that 
friflion  arofe  chiefly  by  lifting  the  body 
over  the  prominent  parts  of  the  plane  on 
which  it  is  moved  • now  if  we  can  con- 
trive to  move  the  body  along  without 
lifting  or  fuftaining  its  weight,  we  (liall 


move  it  without  much  friflion  ; and  this 
may  be  done  by' laying  the  body  on  any 
. moveable  circular  fubjefl,  as  rollers 
wheels,  &'c,  thus  let  A B (ibid,  n°  5,) 
be  the  feflion  of  an  heavy  body,  laid  on 
a roller  E F,  upon  the  pl^ne  C D,  and 
drawn  by  the 'power, P;  it  is  evident, 

■ when  AB  moves,  the  afperities  of  its 
’’  furface  will  lay'  hold  on  thofe  of'lhe 
roller,  and  move  it  likewife  ; and  it  is  as 
evident  that  when  the  body  A B is 
drawn  againft  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
roller,  they  immediately  give  way,  and 
make  no  rellftance ; thus  the  perpendi- 
cular  diameter  ab  yields  into  the  litua- 
tion  ef,  and  cd  fucceeds  in  its  place, 
By  this  circular  motion  of  the  roller,  its 
prominent  parts  below  do  only  defeend 
and  move  upon  or  over,'  and  are  not 
drawn  againft  the  fixed  prominent  parts 
of  the  plane  and  fo  receive  no  refinance 
from  them.  Hence  the  body  AB  is 
conveyed  along,  without  being  lifted  up, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a wheel  is  moved 
, by  a pinion,  without  any  confiderable  re. 
fiftance.  And  this  is  the  true  foundation 
of  the  doflrine  of  wheel-carriages.  See 
the  article  Wheel-carriages, 
Friction,  in  medicine,  the  rubbing  a dif. 
eafed  part,  either  with  or  without  un- 
guents, oils,  &c.  Dr.  Cheyne  greatly 
recommends  friflion  vvith  a flefli-brufli, 
to  perfo'ns  of  weak  nerves  and  fedentary 
lives ; by  which  means  a full  and  free 
perfpiration  would  be  promoted,  andob- 
itruflions  removed,  to  the  great  relief  of 
many  valetudinarians. 

FRIDAY,  the  fixth  day  of  the  week,  fo 
called  from  Friga,  a goddefs  worfliipped 
by  the  Saxons  on  this  day. 

Every  Friday  throughout  the  year,  in  the 
church  of  England,  is  a fall,  (except 
Chriftmas-day,  which,  even  though  it 
-happen  on  a Friday,  is  always  a felti- . 
val,)  in  compliance  with  the  cuftom 
of  the  primitive  church,  which  .'always 
obferved  this  as  a faft,  in  commempra- 
lion  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  „ It  was 
-tine  of  their  ftationary  days,  when  they 
ijfually  forbore  eating  till  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

GooA Friday,,  afaftof the chriftian church, 
in  memory  of  the  fufferings  and  death  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  obferved  on  the^  holy,  or 
paffion-week,  and  called  good,  by  way  of 
eminence,  becaufe  of  the  blelTed  effefls 
of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings,  which  were 
a propitiatory  and  expiating  facrifice  for 
the  fins  of  the  world.  See  the  article 
Passion-week. 
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On  Good-Friday  the  pope  fits  on  a plain 
form,  and  after  fervice  is  ended,  when 
the  cardinals  wait  on  him  back  to  his 
chamber,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a deep 
filence  as  a teftimony  of  their  forrow. 
In  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  the. Greeks 
perform  the  obfequies  of  our  Saviour 
round  a great  crucifix  laid  on  a bed  of 
ftate  adorned  with  flowers  thefe  the  bi- 
Ihops  diftribute  among  tlie  .alfilfants, 
when  the  officeis  ended.  The  Armenians, 
on  this  day,  fet  open  a holy  fiepulchre, 
in  imitation  of  that  on  mount  Calvary. . 

FRIDBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Bavaria, 
in  Germany  ; eaft  longitude  11®,  and 
north  lat,  48“  30'. 

Fridburg  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  other 
towns  in  Germany,  both  fituated  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  the  one  nine 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Drefden,  and  the 
other  thirty  miles  weft  of  Leipfic. 

FRIDLAND,  a town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  confines  of  Lufatia  : eaft  long.  15® 
5',  and  north  lat.  50",  55'. 

FRiDLINGEN,  a town  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany:  eaft  long.  7®  30',  and  north 
lat.  47°  35'.  _ 

FRIDSTOL,  mentioned  in  our  antient 
writers,  among  the  immunities  granted 
to  churches,  fignifies  a feat,  chair,  or 
place  of  peace  and  fecurity,  where  crimi- 
nals might  find  fafety  and  protedfion  : of 
thefe  there  were  many  in  England,  but- 
■ the  moft  famous  was  at  Beverley,_  and 
that  in  St.  Peter’s  church  at  York,,  grant- 
ed by  charter  of  king  Henry  I. 

FRIEDBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many,  fixteen  miles  north  of  Francfort 
on  the  Main. 

FRIENDLESS  man,  an  old  Saxon  term 
for  an  outlaw. 

FRIER,  or  Friar.  See  Friar. 

FRIESLAND,  one  of  the  moft  northern 
provinces  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
bounded  by  the  German  ocean  on  the 
north,  by  Groningen  and  Overyffel  on 
the  eaft,  by  the  Zuider-fea  and  Overyffel 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  fame  ocean  on 
the  weft  : Its  chief  town  is  Lewarden. 

Ea/I-Friesland,  a province  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in'  Germany,  being  the  north 
weft  part  of  Germany,  bordering  on 
Groningen. 

FRIEZE,  Freeze,  or  FrIze,  in  archi- 
teSure,  a large  flat  face,  or  member,  fe- 
parating  the  architrave  from  the  corniche, 
being  that  part  of  the  entablature  between 
the  architrave  and  corniche.  See  the  ar- 
ticles' Architrave,  Corniche,  and 
Entablature. 


This  member  was  by  the  antients  called 
zoophorus,  becaufe  it  was  cominonlv  en- 
riched with  the  figures  of  animal.-;.  The 

• frieze  is  fuppdfed  to  be  defigned  to  repre- 
fent  the  heads  of  the  tranlVerfe  beams, 
which  fuftain  the  roof  or  covering. 

’ In  the  tufcah  order, it  is  quite  plain,  but 
is  enriched  with  triglyphs  in  the  doric; 
it  ik  fometiines  made  arched  or  fwelling 
in  the  ionic;  in  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
pofite  it  is  frequently  joined  to  the  archi- 
trave by  a little  fweep,  and  fometimes  to 
the  corniche  ; and  in  thefe  richer  orders,  ' 
it  is  commonly  adorned  with  fculpture,  ■ 
figures,  compartments,  hiftories,  foli- 
ages, feftoons,  Is'c,  See  the  articles 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  &c. 

As  to  the  height  of  the  frieze,  it  is  in 
general  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ar- 
chitrave. The  height  of  the  tufean  frieze, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  who  makes  it 
flat  and  plain,  is  30  minutes  j but  Palla- 
dio, who  makes  it  convex  and  fwelling, 
gives  it  only  z6  ; Scamozzi  makes  it  plain, 
but  raifes  the  height  to  4*  minutes.  Vi- 
truvius and  Vignola,  who  make  the  do- 
lie  frieze  flat,  only  covered  with  triglyphs 
give  it  the  height  of  30  or  40  minutes  : 
but  Palladio  and  Scamozzi  make  it  45, 
The  ionic  frieze,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
who  makes  it  flat,  only  carved  with 
acanthus-leaves,  {Efc.  is  30  minutes  in 
height  ; Vj^gnola  makes  it  45,  and  flat 
like  Vitrifwus  ; Palladio,  who  makes  it 
cqjjvex  and  fwelling,  calls  the  height  zy; 
and  Scamozzi  z8.  The  height  of  the 
Corinthian  frieze,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
who  enriches  it  with  acanthus-Ieavesy  hu- 
man figures,  Sfc.  is  ,37  minutes;  but 
Vignola  makes  it  45  ; Palladio,  28  ; and 
Scamozzi  3 1 f . Laftly,  the  compofite 
frieze,  which,  in  Vitruvius,  is  fet  with 
cartoufes,  and  carved  between  them,  is, 
according  to  that  writer,  52  f minutes 
high  ; but  Vignola,  who  makes  it  like 
Vitruvius,  gives  it  but  45  minutes  ; Pal- 
ladio, who  makes  it  fwelling,  has  but 
30  ; Scamozzi,  32. 

From  the  variety  of  their  ornaments, 
friezes  obtain  various  denominations. 

Con^vex  or  Fulminated  F^riezes,  fuch  whole 
profile  is  a curve,  the  beft  proportion  of 

' which  is  when  drawn  on  the  bafe  of  an 
equilateral  triangle. 

In  fome  the  fwelling  is  only  at  top,  as  In 
a confole  ; in  others  at  bottom,  as  in 
a ballufter.  See  the  articles  Console 
and  Balluster. 

Flourtjbed  Friezes,  fuch  ak  are  enriched 
with  rinds  of  imaginary  foliages,  as  the 
8 K 4 ' egrinthian 
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Corinthian  frieae  of  the  frontifpiece  of 
Nero ; or  with  natural  leaves,  either  in 
clutters  or  garlands  ; or  continued,  as  in 
the  ionic  of  the  gallery  of  Apollo  in’ the 
Louvre. 

Hijforical  Friezes,  fuch  as  are  adorned 
with  bafs  relievos,  reprefenting  hittory, 
facrifices,  &c.  as  the  arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome. 

Marine  Friezes,  fuch  as  rpprefent  fea- 
horfes,  tritons,  and  other  attributes  of 
the  fea,  as  fliells,  baths,  grottos,  &c. 

RuJIic  Friezes,  fuch  whole  courfes  are 
rutticated  or  embojfed,  as  in  the  tufcan 
frieze  of  Palladio. 

Symbolical  Friezes,  thofe  adorned  with 
the  attributes  of  religion,  as  the  Corin- 
thian of  the  temple  behind  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  whereon  are  reprefented  the  in- 
ftruments  and  apparatus  of  facrifice. 

Frieze  of  the  capital.  See  the  article 
Hypotrachelion. 

Frieze,  or  Freeze,  in  commerce.  See 
Freeze  and  Prizing. 

FRIGAT,  among  feamen,  a fhip  of  war, 
light  built,  and  that  is  a good  failer. 

A frigat  has  commonly  two  decks, 
whence  that  called  a light  frigat,  is'  a 
fiigat  with  only  one  deck. 

FRIGATOON,  a Venetian  velTel,  coip- 
monly  ufed  iii  the  Adriatic  fea,  with  a 
fquare  ftern,  and  carrying  only  a mam- 
matt,  mizen,  and  bowfprit. 

FRIGID  is  applied  to  a jejune  ftyle,  that 
is  unanimated  by  any  ornaments,  and 
conlequently  without  any  force  or  vigour. 

Frigid  zone,  in  geography.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Zone. 

FRIGORIFIC,  in  phyfiology,  fmall  par- 
ticles of  matter,  which,  according  to 
GalFendus  and  others,  being  afliiially  and 
effentially  cold,  and  penetrating  other 
bodies,  produce  in  them  that  quality 
which hjve  call  cold.  See  Cold, 

FRILL,  in  falconry.  When  a hawk 
trembres,  or  Ihivers,  they  fay,  Ihe  frills, 

FRINGILLA,  in  ornithology,  a compre- 
henfive  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of 
the  palferes,  with  the  beak  of  a conic 
Iharp-pointed  figure,  the  two  chaps  of 
which  rhutually  receive  each  other! 

To  this  genus  belong  the  gold-finch, 
chaff  finch,  green-finch,  yellow-hammer, 
canary-bird,  linnet,  fparrow,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Gold-pinch,  fife. 

FRINGILLAGO,  k name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  parus  qr  titmoufe.  See 
the  article  Titmouse. 
r^INGILL/^RIUS,  A c e I y I T e R,  tlje 


name  by  which  authors  call  the  fparrow* 
hawk.  See  the  article  Hawk. 
FRINWALT,  or  Frjdland,  a townof 
Brandenburg,  thirty  miles  north-caft  of 
Berlin,  fituated  on  the  weft- fide  of  the 
river  Oder. 

FRIO,  a cape  or  promontory  of  Brafil; 
weft  longitude  44'’,  and  fouth  latitude 

FRIPPERY,  a french  term  fometimes  ufed 
in  our  language  ~to  fignify  the  trade  or 
traffic  of  old  fecond-hand  cloaths  and 
goods.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
place  where  fuch  fort  of  commerce  is 
carried  on,  and  even  for  the  commo- 
dities themfelves.  The  company  of  frip, 
piers,  or  fripperefs,  at  Paris,  are  a re- 
gular corporation,  pf  an  antient  (land- 
ing, and  make  a confiderable  figure  in 
that  city. 

FRiSACIf,  a town  of  Bayaria,  fixty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Saltzburg  : eaft  long.  14’ 
15',  and  north  lat.  47?  zo'. 

FRISELAND,  or  Friesland.  See  the 
article  Friesland, 

FRISONE,  in  ornithology,  the  fame  with 
the  coccothrauftes,  or  loxia.  See  the 
article  Loxia. 

RRIST  in  the  mercantile  flyle,  fignifies 
felling  goods  upon  credit,  or  trull.' 

FRIT,'  in  the  glafs-manufafture,  the  mat, 
ter  Of  ingredients  whereof  glafsistobe 
made,  when  they  have  been  calcined  or 
baked  ip  a furnace ; or  it  is  the  calcined 
matter  to  be  riin  into  glafs.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Glass. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  frit  ; the  firll, 
that  made  for  cryftal ; the  fecond,  or  or- 
dinary frit,  is  that  made  for  the  common 
white  or  cryftalline  metal  5 and  the  third, 
that  made  for  green-glafs. 

The  frit  for  cryftal  is  made  as  follows: 
take  sdo  IB  of  tarfo,  powdered  fine,  and 
lifted  j of  the  fait  of  polverine  1 30  lb  j mix 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  in- 
to the  calcar,  a fort  of  oven,  or  revw- 
beratory  furnace,  which  Ihpuld  he  firll 
well  heated  t herd  let  them  remain,  bak- 
ing, frying,  and  calcining,  for  five 
hours,  during  which  the  workman  keeps 
mixing  thein  with  a rake,  to  make  them 
incorporate.  The  fecond,  or  ordinary 
frit,  is  made  of  bare  affies  of  polverine, 
without  extrafling  the  fait  from  them. 
The  third,  for  green  glafs,  is  made  of 
common  alhes,  without  any  prepara- 
tion. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  glafs  might  be 
made  by  imipediately  melting  the  mate- 
" ' -■  lish} 
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rials,  without  this  calcining  and  making 
them  into  frit ; but  the  operation  would 
be  much  more  tedious. 

yRITH,  in  its  moft  ufual  acceptation,  fig- 
nifies  an  arm  of  the  fea  : fuch  are  the 
frith  of  Forth  or  of  Edinburgh,  the  frith 
of  Clyde,  Murray  frith, 

Frith,  among  lawyers,  fignifies  a lawn 
or  plain  between  two  woods. 

Frith-gild,  a terra -antiently  ufed  for 
what  is  now  called  a guild-hall,  or  a com- 
pany of  feme  corporation  : and  frith- 
man  was  one  free  of  fuch  company.  See 
Guildhall  and  Company, 

Frith  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  peace. 
Hence 

Frith  SOKE,  or  Frith-soken,  a term 
formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a furety  of  de- 
fence. 

FriTillaria,  fritillary,  in  botany.  See 
the  next  article. 

FRITILLARY,  fritillaria,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  fix  companulated,  oblong,  and 
parallel  petals,  with  a broad  bafe  ; the 
fruit  is  an  oblong,  obtufe,  trilobate  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  con- 
taining three  cells ; the  feeds  are  numer- 
ous, plane,  femiorbiculated  externally, 
and'placed  in  a double  row. 

fhkk  Fritillary,  fritillaria  crajfa,  in 
botany,  the  fame  with  the  afclepias.  See' 
I thearticleAscLEPiAS, 

FRIULI,  a province  of  Italy,  fubjeS  to 
Venice,  and  bounded  by  Carinthia  in 
Germany  on  the  north,  by  Carniola  on 
the  ealf,  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  JBellunefe  and  Feltrin 
on  the  weft. 

PRIZE,  or  Frieze,  in  architeflure,  See 
the  article  Frieze. 

Prize,  or  Freeze,  in  commerce.  See 
the  article  Freeze. 

-PRIZING  of  cloth,  a term,  in  the  woollen 
manufaflory,  applied  to  the  forming  of 
the  nap  of  a cloth,  dr  ftuff,  into  a number 
of  little  hard  burrs  or  prominences,  co- 
vering almoft  the  whole  ground  thereof. 
See  the  article  Freeze, 

Some  cloths  are  only  freezed  on  the  back- 
fide,  as  black  cloths ; others  on  the  right 
fide,  as  coloured  and  mixed  cloths,  ra- 
teens,  bays  freezes,  fisfc. 

Frizipg  may  be  perfornaed  two  ways ; 
one  with  the  hand,  that  is,  by  means  of 
two  worjcmen,  who  conduft  a kind  of 
plank  that  ferve®  for  a frizing  inftru- 
inent,  ' , 


The  other  way  is  by  a mill,  worked  ei- 
ther by  water,  or  a horfe,  or  fometimes 
by  men.  This  latter  is  efteemed  the  bet- 
ter way  of  frizing,  by  reafon  the  motion 
being  uniform  and  regular,  the  little 
knobs  of  the  frizing  are  formed  more 
equably  and  regularly.  The  ftrudlure  of 
this  ufeful  machine  is  as  follows. 

The  three  principal  parts  are  the  frizer 
or  crifper,  the  frizing -table,  and  the 
drawer,  or  beam.  The  two  firft  are  two 
equal  planks  or  boards,  each  about  tent 
feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches  broad,  dif- 
fering only  in  this,  that  the  frizing- 
table  is  lined  or  covered  with  a kind  of 
coarfe  woollen  ftulF,  of  a rough  fturdy 
nap;  and  the  frizer  is  incruftated  with  a 
kind  of  cement  compofe’d  of  glue,  gum 
arable,  and  a yellow  fand,  with  a little 
aqua  vitae  or  urine.  The  beam,  or 
drawer,  thus  called  becaufe  it  draws  the 
ftuff  from  between  the  frizer  and  the  frizi 
ing- table,  is  a wooden  roller,  befet  all 
over  with  little,  fine,  Ihort  points,  or 
ends  of  wire,  like  thofe  of  cards  ufed 
in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpofition  and  ufe  of  the  machine  is 
thus : the  table  Hands  immoveable,  and 
bears  or  fuftains  the  cloth  to  be  frized, 
which  is  laid  with'  that  fide  uppermoft 
on  which  the  nap  is  to  be  raifed : over 
the  table  is  placed  the  frizer,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  it  as  to  give  room  for  the 
ftuff  to  be  paired  between  them,  fo  that 
the  frizer,  having  a very  flow  femi- 
circular  m.otion,  meeting  the  long  hairs 
or  naps  of  the  cloth,  twifts  and  rolls 
them  into  little  knobs  or  burrs,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  drawer,  which  is  con- 
tinually turning,  draws  away  the  ftuff 
from  under  the  frizer,  and  winds  it  over' 
its  own  points.  ’ 

All  that  the  workman  has  to  do  while 
the  machine  is  a-going,  is  to  ftretch  the 
ftuff  on  the  table,  as  fall:  as  the  drawer 
takes  it  off)  and  from  time  to  time  to  take 
off  the  ftuff  from  the  points  of  the  drawer. 
The  defign  of  having  the  fn'zing-table 
lined  with  ftuff  of  a Ihort,  ftiff,  ftubby 
nap,  is  that  it  may  detain  the  cloth  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  frizer  long  enough 
for  the  grain  to  be  formed,  that  the 
drawer  may  not  take  it  away  too  readily, 
which  muft  other  wife  be  the  'cafe,  as  it 
is  not  held  by  any  thing  at  the  other 
end.  It  vvere  unneceffary  to  fay  any  thing 
particular  of  the  manner  of  frizing  Huffs 
with  the  hand,  it  being  the  aim  of  the 
vyerkmep  to  imitate,  as  near  as  they  can, 

with 
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"with  their  wooden  inftrument,  the  flow, 
equable,  and  circular  motion  of  the  ma- 
chine : it  needs  only  be  added,  that  their 
fiizer  is  biit  about  two  feet  long  and  one 
broad  ; and  that,  to  form  the  nap  more, 
-eafily  they  moiften  the  furface  of  the 
ftnlF  lightly,  with  water  mingled  with 
whites  of  eggs  or  honey. 

FROBISHER’S  STRAITS,  in  weft  Green- 
land, lie  a little  to  the  nbrthvvard-  of 
cape  Farewel : weft  long.  48'’,  and  north 
lat.  63°. 

FRODINGHAM,  a market  town  of  York- 
ftiire,  thirty  miles  eaft  of  York. 

FRODSH  AM,  a market-town  of  Chefter, 
fourteen  miles  north- eaft  of  Chefter, 
FROG,  rana,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  am- 
phibious animals,  the  body  of  which  is 
broad  and  fliort,  without  a tail,  and  fur- 
- nilhed  with  four  legs. 

Beftdes  the  common  frog,  there  are  a 
great  many  other  fpecles,  the  moft  Angu- 
lar of  which  is  that  called  the  bull-frog, 
a na'tive  of  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
with  four  divided  toes  on  the  fore-feet, 
and  five  .webbed  ones  on  the  hinder. 
This,  when  the  limbs  are  extended,  mea- 
fiires  near  two  feet ; the  trunk  of  its  bo- 
dy being  about  eight  inches  long,  and 
four  or  five  in  breadth  •.  it  is  very  vora- 
cious, and  frequently  fwallow  young 
ducks,  and  other  water  fowl,  before  they 
have  ftrength  to  fliift  for  themfelves.  Its 
croaking,  is  fo  loud  as' to  refemble  the 
roaring  of  a bull  heard  at  a diftance, 
whence  its  name  of  bull- frog.  There  is 
alfo  another  very  extraordinary  fpecies.of 
frog,  called  the  tree-frog,  from  its  living 
on  trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds:  al- 
fo the  green  frog,  from  its  colours  ; its 
body  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  long. 
Frog,  among  farriers,  the  fame  with 
. frufli.  See  the  article  Frush. 
Frog-fish,  the  rana  pifcatrix  of  authors. 

See  the  article  Rana  piscatrix. 
FROME,  a market-town  of  S'omerfetlhire, 
nine  miles  fouth  of  Bath, 

FRONDES,  among botanifts, denote  leaves 
confining  of  feveral  other  leaves,  and 
forming  the  whole  of  the  plant;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  fern-kind,  in  which,  the 
fruflification  being  on  the  back  of  .the 
leaves,  the  fmgle  leaf  makes  the  whole 
plant,  and  is  called  frondis,  not  folium. 
front  of  a baltation,  among  military 
men,  is  the  firft  rank,  or  file-leaders.  It 
is  likewife  called  the  face  or  head  of  a 
battalion.  In  like  manner. 

Front  of  a fquadron,  is  the  firft  rank  of 
troopers. 
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Front  of  a camp,  the  foremoft  row  of 
tents  in  the  firft  line,  which  are  the 
quarter-mafters-  tents  in  the  horfe,  and 
ferjeants  in  the.foot. 

Front  of.  an  army  con  lifts,  of  a certain 
number  of  fquadrons  and  battalions. 
Front  of -a  place,  or  the  Tenaille, 
in  fortification,  all  that  is  contained  be- 
tween the  flanked  angles  of  the  two  neigh- 
bouring  baftions,  wts.  the  two  faces, 
two  flanks,  and  the  curtin. 

Front,  in  architefture,  the  .principal  face 
-or  fide  of  a building,  or  that  which  is 
prefented  to  the  chief  afpeft  or  view. 
Front,  in  perfpeflive,  a proje£lion  or  re- 
prefentation  of  the  face  or  forepart  of  an 
objeft,  or  of  that  part  direflly  oppofite  to 
the  eye,  which  is  more  ulually  called 
the  orthography.  SeeORTHOGRAPHY,- 
Front,  See  the  article  Line. 
Front  scale.  See  the  article  S.cale. 
FRONTAL,  in  architeflure,.  a little  fron- 
ton, or  pediment,  fometimes  placed  over 
a iittle  door,  or  window. 

Frontal,  or  Frontlet,  or  Brow- 
BAND,  is  alio  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
jewilh  ceremonies. 

This  frontal  confifts  of  four  feveral  pieces 
of  vellum,  on  each  whereof  is  written 
fome  text  of  feripture  : they  are  all  laid 
on  a piece  of  calf’s  leather,  with  thongs 
to  tie  it  by. 

The  Jews  apply  the  leather  with  the  vel. 
lura  on  their  foreheads  in  the  fynagogue, 
and  tie  it  round  the  head  with  the 
thongs,. 

FRONTALE  os.  See  Frontis  os. 
Frontale,  in  medicine,  a name  for  any 
external  medicine,  or  topic,  applied  to 
the  forehead  : more  particularly  it  means 
a refrigerating  and  hypnotic  re.medy, 
prepared  of  cold  ceplialics,  bruited  and 
tied  up  in  a linen  bag,  four  or  five  fin- 
gers-breadth. 

Frontal  muscles,  in  anatomy,  two  of 
the  four  mufcles  of  the  cutis  of  the  cra- 
nium. See  the  article  Skull. 

The  frontal  mufcles  are  very  thin  ; they 
arefituated  under  the  flein  of  the  forehead, 
and  liave  both  their  extremities  move- 
able, excepting  only  for  a few  fibres, 
which  arife  from  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
05  frontis.  They  are  extended  on  eacb 
fide  under  the  eyerlids,  near  the  largtt 
canthus  of  the  eye,  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  orbit,  to.wards  the  lefler  canthus  i 
and  extended  fomewbat  obliquely  out- 
wards over  the  os  frontis:  after  this, they 
expand  their  tendons  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  cranium,  and  Teem  to  be  joined 
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with  the  aponeurofes  of  the  occipitales, 
which  ^re  fixed.  By,  this  means  they 
are  able  to  move  the  ikin  of  the  forehead 
and  eye-brows.  The  antagonifts  to  thefe 
are  the  orbiculares  palpebrarum,  on  which 
they  are  affixed.  See  Orbicularis. 

FRONT ATED,  a term  ufed  by  botanifts 
relating  to  the  leaf  of  a flower,  which 
grows  broader  and  broader,  perhaps  ter- 
minating in  a right, line : and  is  ufed  in 
oppofition  to  cufpidated,  that  is,  wjien 
the  leaves  of  the  flowe.r  end  in' a point,  _ 

FRONTEIRA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo  : weft  Ion.  8°  6', 

and  north 'lat.  1 38“  50'. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or.ex- 
tremity  of  a kingdom  or  province,  which 
the  enemies  find  in  front,  when  they 
would  enter  the  fain.e!  thus -we  fay,  a 
frontier  town,  a frontier  province,  SV, 
Frontiers  were  antiently  called  m.a.rches. 

FRONTIS  os,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  os 
coronale,  the  bone  of  thejorehead.  See 
the  article  Face.  _ - 

This  is  a bone  of  the  cranium,  of  an  ir- 
regular form,  double  in  infants,  but  in 
adults  ufually  fmgle : fometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  divitfed  in  thefe  into  two  parts 
down  to  the  nofe.  It  is  Ctuated  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  Ikull,  and  forms  that 
part  of  the  face  which  is  called  the  fore- 
head, from  whence  it  has  its  name.  Its 
figure  is  fymmetrical,  refembling  a large 
Ihell,  almoft  round.  See  Skull. 

The  os  frontis  is  articulated,  by  future, 
to  feven  other  bones  5 the  offa  parietalia, 
osethmoides,  os  fphenoides,  offa  lachry- 
malia,  offa  nafi,  maxillaria,  and  the  .of- 
fa malarum,  See  the  articles  Suture, 
PARIETALIA  OSSA,  &C, 

The, os  frontis  contains  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain,  and  a portion  of  the  longi- 
tudinal finus ; and  forms  the  forehead, 
the  upper  part  of  the  orbits,  and  a por- 
tion of  the  temples.  See  Brain. 

In  the  internal  furface  of  the  os  frontis 
there  is  a fovea,  or  furrow,  and  an  emi- 
nence, to  which  the  longitudinal  finus  of 
the  dura  mater  adheres  : on  its  external 
furface  are  fituated  the  frontal  and  tem- 
poral mufcles,  and  the  cartilaginous  an- 
nule  of  the  mufculous  trochlearis  of  the 
eye.  See  Trochleares,  Sfc. 
FRONTIGNIAC,  a town  of  Languedoc, 
in  France,  fituated  fixteen  miles  foulh- 
weft  of  Montpelier,  and  remarkable  for 
producing  excellent  wine. 

Frontigniac  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fort, 
fituated  OH  the  river . St.  Laurence,  in 


.North  America:  weft  longitude 
and  north  latitude  43®  2.0'.  , 

frontispiece,  in  architefilure,  the  pdr- 
tra,it  or  principal  face  of  a building.  See 
the  article  Building. 

.Frontispiece  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  an 
ornament  fronting  the  title-page  of  a 
; boyk,  which,  in  I'ome  raea'fure,  fliould 
exprefs  the  fubjeft  treated  of, 
FRONTLET,  or  Frontal,  See  the  ar- 
ticle FrUntal, 

FRONTON,  in  architeflure,  the  fame 
with. pediment.  See  Pediment, 
frost,  in phyliology,  fuch  an  exceflively 
cold  ftate  of  the  air,  as  converts  watery 
fluids  into  ice.  See  Freezing  and  Ice. 
In  very  cold  fnowy  weather,  not  only 
water,  but  urine,  beer,  ale, .milk,  yine- 
gar,  and  even  wine,  are  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  converted  into  ice,  though  the 
laft  but  flowly.  As  to  the  freezing 'of  ex- 
prefied  .oils,  a very  intenfe  cold  may  de- 
prive them  of  their  fluidity,  fo  ax  to  be 
capable  of  being  cut  into  portions  of  any 
figure  ; but  whether  they  are  convertible 
into  real  ice,  is  not  yet  determined;  In 
Ruflia  oil  freezes  much  harder  than  with 
us,  but  does  not  even  there  become  pef- 
fe£I  ice.  ' Common  anife-feed  water,  and 
the  like  weak  fpirits,  are  faid  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  imp'eii'feft  ice  in  Mufcovy  ; 
and  the  ftrong  fpirits  into  a fubftancej 
like  that  of  oil.  When  brandy  freezes, 
a liquid,  part,  much  ftronger  than  com- 
mon brandy,  retires  to  the  center  of  the 
velTel. 

Even  .ffilid  bodies  are  liable  to  be  aflefled 
by  froft  : timber  is  often  apparerttly.fro- 
zen,  and  rendered  exceedingly  dilficultto 
faw.  Marie,  chalk,  and  other  lefs  folid 
terreftrial  concretions,  will  be  fliatiered 
by  ftrong  and  durable  frofts.  Metals  are 
cont'rafiled  by  froft : thus,  an  iron-tube 
twelve  feet  long,  upon  being  expofed  to 
the  air  in  a frofty  night,  loft  two  lines  of 
its  length.  On  the  contrary,  it  fwells  or 
dilates  fluids  near  one  tenth  of  their  bulk. 
Mr.  Boyle  made  feveral  experiments  with 
metalline  veffels,  exceeding  thick  and 
ftrong ; which  being  filled  with  water, 
dole  ftopped,  and  expofed  to  the  cold, 
burft  by  fhe  expanfionof  the  frozen  fluid 
within  them.  Trees  are  frequently  burnt 
up  with  froft,  as  with  the  moft  exceffive 
heat;  and  in  very  ftrong  frofts,  w'alnut- 
trees,  allies,  and  even  oaks,  are  fonie- 
tijnes  miferably  fplit  and  cleft,  fo  as  to 
be  feen  through,  and  this  with  a ter- 
rible nolle  like  the  exulofion  of  fire-arms. 

Froft 
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Froft  naturally  proceeds  from  the  upper 
parts  of  bodies  downwards ; but  how 
deep  it  will  reach  in  earth  or  water,  is 
not  eafily  known,  becaufe  this  depth  may 
vary  with  the  degree  of  coldnefs  in  the 
air,  by  a longer  or  Ihorter  duration  of 
the  froft,  the  texture  of  the  earth,  the  na- 
ture of  the  juices  wherewith  it  is  impreg* 
nated,  the  conftitution  of  its  more  inter- 
nal parts,  as  to  heat  and  cold,  the  nature 
of  its  effluvia,  &c.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  or- 
der to  afcertain  this  depth,  after  four 
nights  of  hard  frolf,  dug  in  an  orchard, 
where  the  ground  was  level  and  bare, 
and  found  the  froft  had  fcarce  reached  3 f 
inches  ; and  in  a garden  nearer  the  houfe, 
only  » inches  below  the  furface.  Nine 
or  ten  fucceflive  frofty  nights  froze  the 
bare  ground  in  the  garden  6 5 inches 
deep  ; and  in  the  orchard,  where  a wall 
fheltered  it  from  the  fouth  fun,  to  the 
depth  of  8 i inches.  He  alfo  dug  in  an 
orchard,  near  a wall,  about  a week  af- 
terwards, and  found  the  froft  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  14  inches.  In 
a garden  at  Mofcow,  the  froft  in  a hard 
feafon,  only  penetrates  to  * feet:  and 
the  utmoft  effeft  that  Capt.  James  men- 
tions the  cold  to  have  had  upon  the  ground 
'of  Charleton-ifland,  was  to  freeze  it  to 
10  feet  de'ep:  whence  may  appear  the 
different  degrees  of  cold  of  that  ifland  and 
Ruffia.  And  as  to  the  freezing  of  water 
at  the  above-mentioned  ifland,  the  cap- 
tain tells  us,  it  does  not  naturally  con- 
geal above  the  depth  of  6 feet,  the  reft 
being  by  accident.  Water  alfo,  expofed 
to  the  cold  air  in  large  velTels,  always 
freezes  firfl:  at  the  upper  furface,  the 
ice  gradually  increafing  and  thickening 
downwards  ; for  which  reafon  frogs  re- 
tire in  frofty  weather  to  the  bottom  of 
ditches  : and  it  is  faid,  that  flioals  of  fifli 
retire  in  winter  to  thofe  depths  of  the  fea 
and  rivers  ;■  where  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  fummer.  Water,  like  the  earth, 
feems  not  difpofed  to  receive  any  very 
intenfe  degree  of  cold  at  a conliderable 
depth  or  dittance  from  the  air ; the  vaft 
mafles  of  ice  found  in  the  northern  feas 
being  only  many  flakes  and  fragments, 
which  Aiding  under  each  other,  are,  by 
the  congelation  of  the  intercepted  water, 
cemented  together. 

In  cold  countries,  the  froft  proves  often 
fatal  to  mankind,;  not  only  producing 
cancers,  but  even  death  itfelf.  Thole 
who  die  of  it  have  their  hinds  and  feet 
firft  feized,  till  they  grow  paft  feeling  it  ; 
after  which  the  reft  of  their  bodies  is  fo 
5 


invaded,  that  they  are  taken  with  a 
drowfinefs,  which  if  indulged,  they 
awake  no  more,  but  die  infehlibly. 
there  is  another  way  whereby  it  provei 
mortal,  ‘z/iz.  by  freezing  the  abdomen 
and  vifcera,  which  on'  diffeflion  ate 
found  to  be  mortified  and  black.  See 
the  article  Cold. 

Sharp  frofts  of  long  continuance,  ate 
Very  prejudicial  to  fifti  in  fliailow  Handing 
Waters  j but  if  the  water  be  deep,  or 
there  be  either  a current  or  frelh  fpring 
in  the  place,  the  fifli  generally  elcape. 
Ponds,  therefore,  ihould  be  made  large 
and  deep,  at  leaft  one  part  of  them 
ought  to  be  confiderably  deep,  to  ferve 
as  a place  of  refuge  in  cafe  of  extreme 
cold.  The  fymptom  of  mortality  in  a 
pond,  is  the  appearance  of  the  filh ; for 
nothing  but  the  pangs  of  death  can 
make  them  move  from  the  bottom  in 
frofty  weather.  The  only  effeflual  me- 
thod to  fave  fifli  in  this  cafe,  is  to  fei 
great  tubs  or  fats  full  of  water  in  ferae 
out-houfe,  not  far  from  the  fire;  then 
making  holes  in  the  ice,  the  filh  will 
gather  about  them,  as  if  they  came  up 
for  frelh  air ; and  are  to  be  taken  out  and 
put  into  the  tubs,  where  they  may  be  kept 
till  the  froft  breaks,  taking  care  to  frelhen 
the  water  every  twelve  hours.  Some- 
times filh  that  have  been  dead  to  all  ap- 
pearance, and  others  frozen  and  enve- 
loped in  ice,  have  been  preferved  by  put- 
ing  them  into  water  brought  to  raid- 
fummer  heat;  for  in  fix  or  feven  houri 
the  ice  will  be  diflblved,  and  the  filh  ap- 
pear as  brilk  and  well  as  ever;  afiet 
which  they  are  to  be  put  into  waters, 
where  the  froft  cannot  injure  them. 

Hoar  FROST,  fruina,  a cold  moift  vapour, 
that  is  drawn  up  a little  way  into  the  air, 
and  in  the  night  falls  again  on  the  earth, 
where  it  is  congealed  into  icy  cryftals  of 
various  figures.  Hoar-froft,  therefore, 
is  nothing  but  dew,  turned  into  ice  by 
the  coldnefs  of  the  air.  See  Dew. 

FROTH,  a white,  light  fubftance,  foritied 
on  the  furface  of  fluids,  by  vehement 
agitation,  confifting  of  little  fphetules, 
or  globules. 

Froth-spit,  or  Cuckow-spit,  a name 
given  to  a white  froth,  or  fpume,  very 
common  in  the  fpring,  and  firft  :^wibs 
of  the  fummer,  on  the  leaves  of  OTain 
plants,  particularly  on  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon white  field  lychnis,  or  catch-fly, 
thence  called  by  forae  fpatling  poppy. 

All  writers  on  vegetables  have  taken 
notice  of  this  froth,  though  few  have  un- 
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derftood  tlie  caufe  or  origin  of  it  till  of 
late ; being  formed  by  a little  leaping 
animal,  called  by  fome  the  flea  grafs- 
hopper ; by  applying  its  anus  clofe  to  the  ■ 
leaf  and  difcharging  thereon  a fmall  drop 
of  a white  vifcous  fluid,  which  contain- 
ing fPme  air  in  it,  is  foon  elevated  into  a 
friwll  bubble  : before  this  is  well  formed, 
it  depolites  fuch  another  drop,  and  fo  on, 
till  it  is  every  way  overwhemed  with  a 
quantity  of  thefe  bubbles,  which  form 
the  white  froth  which  we  fee.  . ■ ■ 

Fro.th,  or  Foam,  in  the  manege,  a moift, 
white  matter,  that  arifes'  from  the  mouth 
of  a horfe.  A horfe.that,  by  champ- 
ing on  his  bridle,  throws  out  a great  deal 
of  froth,  is  judged  to  be  a horfe  of  met- 
tle and  health,  and  to  have  a cold  frefli 
mouth.  j 

FROWER,  an  edged  tool  -ufed  in  cleaving 
wood  into  laths.  • ■ ' ' 

FROZEN.  See  the  articles  Frost,  Friez- 
iNG,  Ice,  &c,  . ‘ ' " 

Frozen  or  Frigid-zone.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Zone.  ■ ■ , 

FRUCTIFEROUS,  fignifies  properly  any 
thing  that  produces  fruit ; ,but,  in  a more 
large  and  figurative  fenfe,  it  . is  ufed  by 
fotne,  particularly  lord  Bacon,  for  fuch 
experiments  - in  natural  philofophy,  as 
prove  advantageous  to  the  experi'mehter 
in  point,  of  gain  or^  profit. 
FRUCTIFICATION,  among  botanifts, 
in  a more  lax  fenfe,  includes  ' the  flower 
and  fruit,  with  their,  feveral- coverings. 
See  the  articles  Flower  and  Fruit. 
Striflly  fpeaking,  however,  the  term 
fruSification  fignifies  only  the  male' and 
female  organs  of  generation,  called  ’the 
. Ifamina  and  piftil.  See  STAMINA, 
Pistil,  and  Generation. 
FRUCTISTS,  fruSliJia,  in  botany,  that 
fort  of  ' authors  who  have  attempted  the 
eHMilhing  the  clafi'es  and  diftinftions  of 
plants  ufion  the  fruit,  feedj  or  receptacle 
of  thefe  in  plants.  Of  this  lift  are  Cre- 
falpinus,  Morifon,  Ray,  Herman,  and 
, Boerhaave. 

FRUGIVOROUS  BIRDS,  are  fuch  as  feed 
on  fruits,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
ThefiUgivorous  birds,  according  to  Mr. 
Willoughby,  are  a fpecies  of  terreftrial 
birds,  fome  of  which  have  crooked  bills 
and  claws,  yet  are  of  gentler  nature,  and 
not  rapacious. 

fruit,  B general,  includes  whatever  the 
earth  produces  for  the  nourilhment  and 
fupport  of  man,  and  other  animals,  as 
herbs,  grain,  hay,  corn,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Herb,  Grain,  £V, 
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Fruit,  more  properly,  fignifies.  the  pro.  ■ 
dudlion  of  a tree,  or  plant,  fortiiepro- 
pagation  or  multiplication  of  its  kind, 
in  which  fenfe  the  word  takes  in  all  kinds 
of  feeds,  with  their  furniture.  But  bo- 
tanifts, ufually  underftand  by  it  that  part 
of  a plant  wherein  the  feeds  are  contain- 
ed. See  Plant  and  Seed. 

Fruit  alfo  implies  an  affemhlage  of  feeds 
in  a'  head  ; as  in  a ranunculus,  (Sc. 
and  all  kinds  of  feeds,  or  grains,  whether 
inclofed  in  a cover,  capfule,  or  pod ; 
and  whether  bony,  flefliy,  Ikinny,  mem- 

■ bfanous,  or  the  like. 

The  fruit  in  all  plants,  is  the  produff, 
or  refult,  of  the  flower ; or  that  for  the 
produilion  and  nutrition  of  which  the 
flower  was  intended. 

The  ftru6lure  and  parts  of  different 

. fruit  differ  in  fome  things,  but  in  all 
the  fpecies,  the  elfential  parts  of  the 
fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  or 
expanftons  of  thofe  wfiich  are  feen  in  the 
other  parts  of.  the  tree;  and  the  fame 
fibres  are  continued  to  them  from  the 
root.  An  apple,  cutin  two  tranfverfely, 
will  be  found  principally  compofed  of 
four  parts,  i.  A flcin,  or  rind,  which 
is  only  a continuation  and  expanfion  of 
the  outer  batk  of  the  tree.  2.  A pa- 
renchyma, or  pulp,  which  is  an  expan- 
flon  and  intumefcence  of  the  blea,  or 
'inner  bark  of  thtftree.  3.  The  fibres, 
or  ramifications  of  the  woody  part  of 
the-  free.  4.  The  core,  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  pith  of  the  wood,  in- 
durated, or  ftrengthened  by  twigs  of  the 
woody  fibres  intermixed  wi|h  it.  This 
ferves  to  fut  nifli  a proper  lodging  fqf  the 
feeds,  and  filtrates  the  juices  of  the  pa- 
renchyma, or  pulp,  and  conveys  them 
to  the  feeds. 

' Of  the  fibres  there  are  generally  reckon-  ■ 
ed  fifteen  branches,  of  which,  ten  pene- 
trate the  parenchyma,  and  incline  to  the 
' bafis  of  the  flower;  the  other  five  afcend 
more  .particularly  from  the  pedicle,  or 
ftalk,  and  meet  with  the  former  at  the 
bafe  of  the  flower;  and  to  thefe  branches 
the  capfulse,  or  coats  of  the  kernel,  are 
faftened.  Thefe  branches,  being  firft 
extended  through  the  parenchyma  to  the 
flower,  furnifti  the  necefl'ary  matter  for 
the  vegetation  of  it,  but  as  the  fruit 
increafes,  it  intercepts  the  aliment,  and 
by  this  means  the  flower  is  ftarved,  and 
falls  off. 

In  a pear,  there  are  five  parts  (o  be  dt- 
ftingtiifhed  ; thelkin,  parenchyma,  rami- 
ficstion,  ftone  and  acetarium  ; the  firft 
S L three 
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three  parts  are  common  to  the  apple:  the 
lione,  obfervecl  chiefly  in  choak-pears,  is 
a congeries  of  ftony  corpufcles,  which 
are  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  pa- 
renchyma, but  in  the  greateft  plenty* 
and  amafl'ed  clofeft  together,  about  the 
center  of  the  acetarium.  This  feems 
formed  of  the  ftony  or  calculous  part  of 
the  nutricious  juice. 

The  acetarium  is  a fubftance  of  a tart, 
acid  tafte,  and  of  a globular  figure, 
inclofed  in  an  alfemblage  of  feveral  of 
the  ftony  parts  before- mentioned. 

In  plums,  cherries,  &c.  there  are.  four 
parts,  viz.  a coat,  parenchyma,  ramifi- 
cation, and  ftone.  The  outer  part,  or 
fliell  of  the  ftone,  feems  formed  of  the 
calculous  part  of  the  nutricious  juice  of 
the  plant ; and  the  inner  part,  or  kernel, 
of  the  pith  of  the  tree,  derived  thither  by 
feminal  branches,  which  penetrate  the 
bafe  of  the  ftone.  The  acorn  confifts  of 
a fliell,  cortex,  and  medulla;  the  fliell 
confifts  of  a coat  and  parenchyma,  deriv- 
ed from  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree. 
The  cortex  confifts  of  an  inner  and  outer 
part,  the  firft  of  which  is  a duplicature  of 
the  inner  trunk  of  the  fliell  ; the  fecond 
is  a fofter  fubftance,  derived  from  the 
fame  fource  as  the  parenchyma  of  the 
fliell.  But  authors  are  not  agreed  whe- 
ther the  medulla,  or  pulp  of  the  kernel, 
doth  arife  from  the  pith  of  the  tree,  or 
from  the  cortical  part  thereof. 

Berries,  grapes,  &c.  contain,  befides 
three  general  parts,  viz.  coat,  paren- 
chyma, and  ramification,  grains  of  a 
ftony  nature,  which  are  the  feeds. 

Fruits.  Fruits  are  ferviceable  in 
guarding,  preferving,  and  feeding  the  in- 
clofed  feed  ; in  filtrating  the  coarfer,  more 
earthy  and  ftrong  parts  of  the  nutritious 
juice  of  the  plant,  and  retaining  it  to 
themfelves,  fending  none  but  the  moll 
pure,  elaborated  and  fpirituous  parts  to 
the  feed,  for  the  fupport  and  growth  of 
the  tender  delicate  embryo,  or  plantule, 
therein  contained. 

The  ufe  of  fiuits,  with  us,  might  be 
rendered  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is. 
Many  fruits,  which  do  hurt  when  eaten 
raw,  would  make  wines  equal  in  flavour 
to  many  of  thofe  now  obtained  at  great 
prices  from  abroad  ; and  lands  which 
will  not  bear  corn,  yet  would  bear  trees 
and  llinibs,  producing  fucli  fruits. 
Cherries,  propeily  managed,  make  an 
excellent  wine,  and  tliat  in  very  large 
ejuantities,  and  plums  alfo  make  a very 


agreeable  kind;  but  that  ithas'anair. 
flerenefs,  which  mull  be  taken  off  by 
. mixing  a little  fugar  with  it,  when  ij 
the  glafs,  not  before  it  is  drawn  off.  A 
coarfe  plum,  a little  larger  than  a dam. 
fon,  is  the  bell  kind  for  this  wine,  being 
a fort  of  plum  that  grows  wild  in  om 
hedges.  The  wine  made  from  it  is  ofa 
very  confiderable  ftrength,  and  affords  a 
pleafant  brandy,  by  diftillation,  in  conj. 
derablfe  quantities.  Our  common  garden 
currants  afford  a very  agreeable  wincj 
and  our  goofeberries  are  not  fecond  lo 
any  thing.  See  Brandy,  Wine,  gf. 
The  various  ufes  of  different  fruiis  in 
the  materia  medicd,  &c.  may  be  feen  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  each  under  its 
proper  head. 

Prefervation  of  Fruit.  In  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaflions,  n*  137,  we  have 
a receipt  for  preferving  fruit  and  flowers 
for  a whole  year,  which  is  as  follows, 
Take  fait  petre,  one  pound ; bole  at- 
moniac,  two  pounds ; common  clean 
fand  three  pounds : mix  them  logetlierj 
and,  in  dry  weather,  take  fruit  or  flowers 
of  any  fort,  not  fully  ripe,  each  with  its 
ftalk,  and  put  them  fingly  into  an  open 
glafs,  till  it  be  full  ; cover  it  clofe  with 
oil  cloth;  and  in  a'dry  cellar,  put  each 
of  thefe  glaffes  four  fingers-decp  under 
ground,  fo  that  quite  round  above,  as 
well  as  below,  there  may  remain  t\v« 
fingers  thick  of  the  mixture. 

To  preferve  quinces,  apples,  &c.  lord 
Bacon  direfls  us  to  plunge  them  in  ho- 
ney ; but  as  that  may  give  them  an  over 
lufcious  tafle,  to  dip  them  in  fyriipof 
wine,  boiled  to  a due  height.  The  con- 
ffervation  of  fruit,  continues  that  author, 
mould  be  tried  in  veffels  filled  with  line 
fand,  or  powder  of  chalk;  or  in  flour, 
the  dud  of  oakwood,  &c.  Fruirs  in- 
tended for  Jong  keeping,  he  fays,  Ihould 
be  gathered  before  they  are  full  ripe,  and 
in  a fair  day,  towards  noon,  the  wind 
not  blowing  fouth,  and  the  moon  be- 
ing under  the  horizon,  and  in  her  de- 
creafe, 

F/^Fruits.  See  First  Fruits. 

Fruit-trees.  With  regar  d to  fruit-trees 
it  may  be  obferved,  i . That  the  cutting 
and  pruning  them,  when  young,  pre- 
vent their  bearing,  though  it  contributes 
to  the  richnefs  ancj,  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as 
well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  a.  That 
kernel  fruit-trees  come  later  to  bear  than 
ftone  fruit-trees ; the  time  required  by 
the  fidt  before  they,  come  to  any  fit  ag' 

to' 
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for  bearing,  being  one  with  another  five 
years;  but  when  they  do  begin,  they 
bear  in  greater  plenty  than  ftone-fruit. 
3.  That  Hone-Jruit,  figs,  and  grapes, 
commonly  bear  confiderably' in  three  or 
four  years ; and  bear  full  crops  the  fifth 
and  fixth  years  ; and  hold  it  for  many 
years,  if  well  ordered.  ■ 4.  That  fruit- 
trees  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  will 
ripen  a fortnight  fopner  in  fome  grounds 
than  in  others  of  a different  tempera- 
ture. s.  That  in  the  fame  country  hot 
or  cold  fumtners  fet  confiderably  forwards, 
or  put  backwards  the  fame  fruit.  6. 
That  the  fruit  on  wall- trees  generally 
ripen  before  thofe  on  ftandards,  and 
thole  on  ftandards  before  thofe  on  dwarfs, 
y.  That  the  fruit  of  all  wall- trees  plant- 
ed in  the  fouth  and  eaft  quarters,  com- 
monly ripen  about  the  fame  time,  only 
thofe  in  the  fouth  rather  earlier  than  thofe 
in  the  eaft ; thofe  in  the  weft  are  later 
by  eight  or  ten  days,  and  thofe  in  the 
north,  by  fifteen  or  twenty.  For  the 
planting,  pruning,  grafting,  &c.  of 
fruit-trees,  fee  the  articles  Plant- 
ing,- Transplanting,  Pruning, 
Grafting,  Orchard,  Garden, 
Kursery,  &c. 

FRUITERY,  a place  for  the  keeping  of 
fruit,  a fruit-houfe,  or  fruit-loft. 

A fruitery  fliould  be  inacceffible  to  any 
thing  of  moifture,  and  fhould  be  as  much 
as  polfible  fo,  even  to  froft. 
FRUITFULNESS,  the  quality  of  bear- 
ing plenty  of  fruit.  See  Fruit. 
FRUMENTACEOUS,  a term  applied, 
by  botanifts,  to  all  fuch  plants  as  have 
a conformity  with  wheat,  in  refpeft  of 
their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the  like. 
FRUMENTAK,!!,  a kind  of  foldiers,  or 
archers,  undet  the  wettern  empire. 

The  firft  time  We  read  of  thefe  ofiicers  is 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who 
made  ufe  of  them  to  inform  himfelf  of 
twhatevef  pafTed.  They  did  not  make 
any  particular  corps  diftinft  from,  the  reft 
of  the  forces,  but  there ‘was  a certain 
number  of  them  in  each  legion.  If  is 
fuppofed  that  they  were  at  firft  a number 
of  young  perfons  difpofed,  by  Auguftus, 
throughout  the  provinces,  particularly  on 
all  the  grand  roads,  to  acquaint  the  em- 
peror, with  all  expedition,  of  every  thing 
that  happened. 

Afterwards  they  were  incorporated  into 
the  troops  themfelves,  where  they  ftill  re- 
tained their  antient  name. 

Their  name  of  frumentacii  is  derived 
from  their  being  al.o  a fort  of  purveyors 
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to  the  armies,  cities,  &c.  collefli'ng  all 
the  corn  from  the  feveral  provinces  to 
furnifli  the  common-wealth. 

FRUMENT  ATION,  in  roman  anticjuity, 
a largefs  of  corn  bellowed  on  the  people. 
This  praflice  of  giving  corn  to  the  peo- 
ple was  very  antient  among  the  Romans  ; 
and  frequently  ufed  to  footh  the  turbulent 
humour  of  the  populace.  At  firft  the 
number  of  thofe  to  whom  this  largefs  was 
given,  was  indeterminate,  till  Auguftus 
fixed  it  at  two  hundred  thoufand. 

FRUMENTY,  or  Furmety,  a kind  of 
pottage,  made  up  of  wheat,  milk,  fugar, 
fpice,  &c. 

FRUMGYI.D,  in  old  law  books,  fignifies 
the  firft  payment  made  to  the  kindred  of  3 
perfon  llain,  by  way  of  reconipence  for 
his  murder. 

FRUMSTOL,  a term  antiently  ufed  for  a 
manfion-houfe. 

FRUSH,  or  Frog,  among  farriers,  a fort 
of  tender  horn  which  arifes  in  the  middle 
of  a horfe’s  foie ; and,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  toe,  divides  into  two  branches, 
running  towards  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a 
fork. 

The  frufti  is  a part  of  a horfe’s  foot,  the 
top  of  which  only  ftiould  be  pared,  and 
that  every  time  the  foot  is  pared,  other- 
wife  it  is  apt  to  corrupt. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  a part  of 
fome  folid  body  feparated  from  the  reft. 
The  fruftum  of  a cone  is  the  part  that 
remains,  when'  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  bafe  ; and  is  other- 
wife  called  a truncated  cone;  for  finding 
the  furface  and  folidity  of  which,  fee  the 
article  Cone. 

The  fruftum  of  a pyramid  is  alfo  what 
remains  after  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a plane 
parallel  to  its  bafe,  the  menfuration  of 
which,  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Pyramid. 

The  fruftum  of  a globe  or  fphere  is  any 
part  thereof  cut  off  by  a plane,  the  folid 
contents  of  which  may  be  found  by  this 
rule.  To  three  times  the  fquare  of  the 
femidiameter  of  the  bafe,  add  the  fquare 
of  its  height;  then  multiplying  that  fum 
by  the  he^ht,  and  this  produfl  multi- 
plied by  .5236  gives  the  folidity  of  the 
fruftum.  See  the  article  Sphere. 

A fruftum  or  portion  of  any  folid,  ge- 
nerated by  the  revolution  of  any  conic 
fe£lion  upon  its  axis,  and  terminated  by 
any  two  parallel  planes,  may  be  thus 
compared  tq  a cylinder  of  the  fame  al- 
titude, and  whole  bafe  is  equal  to  the 
middle  feflion  of  the  fruftum  made  by 
8 L a a pa* 
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a parallel  plane,  i.  The  difFerence  be- 
tween fuch  fruftnm  and  cylinder  is  al- 
ways the  fame  in  different  parts  of  the 
fame  or  of  fimilar  folids  ; when  the  in- 
clination of  the  planes  to  the  axis,  and 
the  altitude  of  the  fruftum  are  given. 

2.  In  the  parabolic  conoid,  this  differ- 
ence vanifhes  ; the  fruftum  being  always 
equal  to  a cylinder  of  the  fame  height, 
upon  the  feftion  of  the  conoid  that  bif- 
fefts  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum,  and  is 
parallel  to  its  bafes.  j.  In  the  fphere, 
the  fruftum  is  always  lefs  than  the  cy- 
linder, by  one  fourth  part  of  a right- 
angled  cone  of  the  fame  height  with  the 
fruftum  ; or,  by  one  half  of  a fphere,  of 
a diameter  equal  to  that  height ; and  this 
difference  is  always  the  fame  in  all  fpheres 
whatever,  when  the  altitude  of  the  fruf- 
tum is  given.  4.  In  the  cone,  the  fruf- 
tum always  exceeds  the  cylinder,  by  one 
fourth  part  of  the  content  of  a fimilar 
cone,  that  has  the' fame  height  with  the 
fruftum.  See  Mac  Lauiin’s  Fluxions, 
p.  24.  where  he  likewife  compares  the 
fruftums  of  the  hyperbolic  conoid  and 
fpheroid  with  a cylinder.  See  alfo  GaUG- 
INO. 

FRUTEX,  among  bctanifts,  denotes  a 
Ihrub.  See  the  article  Shrub. 

FriItex  iETHlOPictis  and  africanus, 
a name  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  pine. 
See  the  article  Pine. 

FRUTICOSE  STALKS,  among  botanifts, 
thofe  with  a hard  woody  fubftance.  See 
. the  article  Stalk.. 

FRY,  in  zoology,  llgnifies  the  fpawn,  or 
rather  young,  of  fifti.  See  Fish. 

FRYTH,  or  Frith,  in  old  law  books. 
See  the  article  Frith. 

FUAGE,  in  old  writers,  a tax  of  Is  d.  for 
every  tire,  levied  in  the  time  of  Edw.  III. 

FUCHSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
the  charaflers  of  which  are  not  perfeflly 
afcertained.  The  flower  conlifts  of  a 
fingle  petal,  the  tube  is  elevated  j the 
limb  is  divided  into  eight  fegments,  and 
plane  ; the  fegm'enfs  are  acuminated,  and 
alternately  lower  ; the  fiuit  is  a roundifh 
berry,  marked  with  four  furrows,  and 
containing  four  cells:  the  feeds  are  nu- 
merous, oval,  and  placed  in  a double 
feries. 

FUCUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  fubmarine 
plants,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clafs  of  Linnseins. 

The  fucus  coriiills  of  a tough  matter, 
formed  into  a kind  of  leaves,  which  are 
flat  and  varicufly  divaricated  5 and  which 
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have  fome  appearance  of  fruflificatioii 
in  ppniflated  tubercles,  covering  oblong 
veficles,  fuppofed  by'Linnseus  to  be  male' 
flowers  i and  fmooth,  roundifli  veficles, 
hollow  and  interwoven  witli  filaments, 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  female  flowers, 
There  are  a great  many  fpecies  of  fucus 
with  broader  or  narrower  leaves,  and 
'other  peculiarities  ; one  of  which,  the 
broad-leaved,  ferrated  fucus,  grows  to  the 
height  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  inches, 

Fucus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a paint,  or  conipo. 
fition  applied  bn  the  face  to  beautify  it, 
and  heighten  the  complexion. 

The  fucus  of  the  Roman  dames  was  a 
kind  of  white  earth  or  chalk,  brought 
from  Chio  and  Samos,  diffolved  in  wa- 
ter. The  fucus  folimanni  is  a com- 
pofition  of  prepared  fublimate,  in  great 
repute  among  the  Spaniards  of  Peru. 

FUEL,  whatever  is  proper  to  burn  or  make 
a fire;  as,  i.  'Wood,  which  ftiould  be 
fo  felled  that  cattle  may  have  the  browf- 
ingofit ; fdr  in  winter  they  will  not  on- 
ly eat  the  tender  twigs,  but  even  the  very 
mofs.  The  underwood  is  ufually  felled 
for  fuel ; but  if  the  head  or  top  be  ufed 
for  firing,  it  is  beft  to  begin  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  timber,  if  confiderable,  2. 
Foffil  and  bituminous  earths,  as  turfs  and 
peats,  3.  Sulphureous  fofiils  of  a firmer 
texture,  as  the  common  coals,  fcotch 
. coals,  cannel-coal,  &c. 

It  is  provided  by  ftatute,  that  wood-fuel 
fliall  not  be  felled  under  the  aftize,  tvk.  a 
faggot  bound  is  to  be  three  feet  in  length, 
and  have  the  bqnd  twenty -four  inches, 
round,  befides  rhe  knot.  Billets  alfo  are 
to  be  of  a certain  length,  on  certain  pe- 
nalties, See  the  article  Billet. 

The  fuel,  in  chemical  operations,  mull: 
be  chofen  fuitable  to  the  intention.  The 
natural  fun,  iri  fumtiier,  fuffices  for  in- 
Iblations.  A fpirit-lamp  may  fie  made 
to  give  a moderate,  or  a confidejably 
ftrong  heat,  according  to  the  number  of 
wicks  employed.  The  lighter  fuels,  fuch 
as  ftraw,  leaves,  twigs,  (Sc.  come  next 
in  order,  after  fpii'it  of  wine;  then  oils, 
wax,  rofin,  pitch,  and,  laflly,  folid  wood, 
coals,  and  turf:  all  which  may  have  their 
proper  furnaces,  fo  as  to  be  burnt  in  the  re- 
quifite  quantity,  and  with  requifite  fierce- 
nefs  or  flownefs.  To  excite  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  heat,  the  rule  is  to  ufe  the 
denfelt  fuel  in,  large  quantities,  which 
mull  be  blown  inceffantly  with  bellows 
all  round  the  fire  wherein  the  matter  IQ 
be  adled  on  is  lodged. 

' " FUENTE 
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FUENTE  DUENA,  a town  of  New- 
in  Spain,  35  miles  fouth-eaft  of 

Madrid. 

yUGA  VACUi  in  the  antient  fchools  of 
philofophy,  a fuppofed  averfion  in  nature 
to  a vacuum.  See  Vacuum. 

yUGALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a feaft 
ftippofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  regifuginra,  held  on  the  a4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  memory  of  the  expulfion  pf 
the  kings,  and  the  abolifliing  of  the 
monarchical  government.  Others  again, 
diftinguilll  the  fugalia  from  the  regifuge. 
And  others  think,  that  the.  fugalia  was 
the  fame  with  the  poplifugia ; or  the 
feaft  of  fugia,  the  goddefs  of  joy,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  rout  of  an  enemy,  which 
was  the  reafon  the  people  abandoned 
theiiifelves  to  riot  and  debauchery. 

FUGAM  fecit,  in  law,  is  when  it  is 
found  by  inquifition  that  a perfon  fled  for 
felony,  &c. 

If  flight  and  felony  be  found  bn  an  in- 
diftment  for  felony,  or  before  the  co- 
roner, ^where  the  murder  is  committed, 
the  offender  Ihsll  forfeit  all  his  goods, 
and  the  iffues  of  his  lands,  till  he  is  ac- 
quitted or  pardoned  ; and  upon  finding 
before  juftices  of  oyer,  &c.  that  the  of- 
fender fled,  though  he  be  acquitted  on  his 
trial,  he  forfeits  his  goods. 

FUGITIVE,  a pei'fon  obliged  to  fly  his 
country,  or  remove  from  a place  where 
he  had  fome  abode,  or  eftablifliment,  bn 
account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  other 
occafions. 

Fugitive’s  goods,  the  proper  goods  of 
the  perfon  that  flies  on  a felony  committed 
by  him,  which,  after  the  flight,  is  law- 
fully found  to  belong  to  the  king,  or  lord 
of  the  manor. 

Fugitives  over  sea,  perfons  that  go 
over  fea  without  the  king’s  licenfe,  who, 
unlefs  they  are  merchants,  or  eminent 
perfons,  forfeit  alf  their  goods. 

FUGUE,  in  mufic,  is  when  different  parts 
of  a mulical  compofition  follow  each 
other  ; each  repeating  what  the  firft  had 
performed. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fugues ; the 
fimple,  double,  and  counter. 

Single,  or  Simple  Fugue,  is  fome  point 
conlifling  of  four,  five,  or  more  notes, 
begun  by  one  fimple  part,  and  feconded 
by  a fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  S?c.  if 
the  compofition  c'onfifl:  of  f'o  many  j .re- 
pealing ihe  fame,  or  fuch  like,  notes ; 
fie.  in  the  fame  proportion.)  fo'that  the 
feveraf  parts  follow,  or  come  in  one 
affer  another,  in  the  fame  manaer ; the 


leading  part  ftlll  flying  before  thofe  tha€ 

follow. 

Fugue  double,  or  fuga  doppia,  5s 
when  two  or  more  different  points  move 
together  in  a fugue,  and  are  alternately 
mixed  and  interchanged  by  the  feveral 

' parts.  See  the  article  Part. 

Counter 'Pv CM'S..  See  Counter. 

FULCRUM,  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or 
fupport,  by  which  a lever  is  futtained. 
See  the  article  Lever. 

FULD,  a town  and  abbey  of  Germany,  the 
abbot  of  which  is  a prince  of  the  empire  : 
eaftlong.  9°  35',  north  lat,  ^0“  24^ 

FULICA,  the  coot,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  gal- 
linae,  with  a naked  or  bald  forehead,  and 
divided  or  cloven  feet:  add  to  this,  that 
all  the  toes  are  longer  than  in  whole- 
footed birds,  and  havefemi-circuiar  mem- 
branes affixed  to  their  joints. 

Of  this  bird,  authors  mention  feveral 
fpecies,  all  diftinguilhed  by  their  cloven 
toes,  and  a flefhy  excrefcence  bare  of 
feathers,  and  reaching  from  the  bill  ai- 
moft  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

FULIGINOUS,  whatever  proceeds  from 
a thick,  footy  fmoke,  fiich  as  litharge 
and  lamp-black. 

FULIGNO,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
. territories,  ten  miles  north  of  Spaletto. 

FULIGO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fpecies  of 
pumice-ftone.  See  Pumice. 

FULIGULA,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
by  which  authors  call  the  tufted  duck, 
with  a hanging  creft,  a black  body,  and 
white  belly,  and  a white  fpot  on  the 
wings.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  com- 
mon duck. 

FULLvMOON,  plenilunium,  that  phafis  of 
the  moon  when,  in  her  oppolition  to  the 
fun,  the  whole  of  her  dil'c  is  illuminat- 
ed ; in  which  time  eclipfes  of  the  moon 
can  only  happen.  See  the  articles  MootJ 
and  Eclipse. 

FULLER,  a workman  employed  in  the 
woolen  manufaftories,  to  mill,  or  fcour, 
cloths,  f’erges,  and  other  fluffs,  in  order  to. 
render  them  more  thick,  compaift,  and 
durable.  See  the  article  Cloth. 

Fullers,  in  conformity  to  the  regulations 
of  the  raanuf’aflurers  in  France,  are  ob? 
liged  to  mark  their  fluffs  with  a particu- 
lar lead  after  fulling.  They  are  forbid, 
by  the  fame  regulations,  to  draw  out,  ori 
tenter-ftretch,  their  manufaftures,  that 
they  may  be  made  greater  in  length,  and 
narrower  in  breadth,  &c. 

Fuller’s  earth,  terra  fullonica,  in  na- 
tural hiftory,  a loft,  greyifli,  brown, 
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^enfe,  and  heavy  marie : when  dry,  it  is 
of  a greyilh,  aflr-coloured  brown,  in  all 
degrees  from  very  pale  to  almoft  black, 
snd  it  has  generally  fotnething  of  a green- 
ifti  call ; it  is  very  hard  and  firm,  of  a 
compaft  texture,  of  a rough  and  fomewhat 
dully  furface,  that  adheres  flightly  to  the 
tongue  ! it  is  very  foft  to  the  touch,  not 
ftaining  the  hands,  nor  breaking  eafily 
between  the  fingers  : it  has  a little  harfh- 
nefs  between  the  teeth,  and  melts  freely  in 
the  mouth  : thrown  into  water,  it  makes 
no  ebullition,  or  biffing,  but  fwells  gra- 
dually in  bulk,  and  falls  into  a fine  foft 
powder.  It  makes  no  effervefcence  with 
aqua  fortis. 

It  is  of  great  ufe  in  fcouring  cloths, 
fluffs,  &c,  imbibing  all  the  greafe  and 
oil  ufed  in  preparing,  dreffing,£^r.  of  the 
wool,  for  which  reafon  it  is  made  a con- 
traband commodity,  and  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ported under  the  penalty  of  i s.  for  every 
pound  weight.  See  Fulling. 

Fuller's  weed,  in  botany,  a name  fome- 
times  given  to  the  dipfacus,  or  teafel.  See 
the  article  Dipsacus, 

EULLERY,  a place  where  cloths,  &c. 
are  fulled.  See  the  next  article. 

FULLING,  the  art  or  aft  qf  fcouring  and 
preffing  cloths.  Huffs,  ftockings,  &c,  to 
cleanfe,  thicken,  and  render  them  more 
firm  and  ftrong,  which  is  done  by  means 
of  a water-mill. 

For  the  defeription  of  this  mill,  fee  plate 
CVIII.  fig.  I.  in  which,  1.  is  the  track 
of  the  wheel,  that  turns  on  the  outfide ; 
2.  a front  view  of  the  wheel;  3.  the 
arbour  with  its  leavers,  which,  as  they 
pafs,  raife  the  heads  of  the  wooden  mal- 
lets, and  let  thern  fall  alternately ; 4. 
the  trough,  which  in  tjiB  plate  is  hid  be- 
hind the  timber  work,  and  is  only  ex- 
preffed  by  dots  that  Ihew  its  pofition  : 
each  trough  has  at  Icall  two,  and  fome- 
times  three  mallets;  5.  the  head  of  the 
mallet,  with  three  or  four  notches,  which 
hinder  the  fluff  from  flicking  under  the 
hammer;  6.  the  arm  or  handle  ; 7.  the 
end  of  the  mallet  fallened  by  a pin.  8. 
In  the  troughs  are  laid  the  cloths,  fluffs, 
&c,  intended  to  he  fulled:  then  letting 
the  current  of  water  fall  on  the  wheel, 
the  mallets  are  fucceffively  let  fall  upon 
them,  when  by  their  weight  and  velocity 
they  ftamp  and  prefs  the  fluffs  very  Ilrongr 
ly,  which  by  this  means  become  thicken- 
ed and  condenfed. 

1b  this  operation,  fuller’s  earth  is  ufed 
with  fome  proportion  of  foap  ; but  foap 
glpne  would  do  much  better,  was  jt  nst 


dearer  than  fuller’s  earth. 

Fulling  of  ftockings,  caps,  is  per- 
formed  either  with  the  hands  or  feet,  oc 
a kind  of  wooden  machine,  either  armed 
with  wooden  teeth,  or  thofe  of  horfes  or 
bullocks.  The  ingredients  generally 
ufed  on  this  occafion  are  fuller’s  earth 
mine,  white  foap  and  green  foap.  But 
water  foftened  with  chalk  is  far  prefer, 
able. 

The  following  is  M.  Colniet’s  method 
of  fulling  with  foap,  grounded  on  ex- 
periments made  by  order  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Louvois.  Let  a coloured  cloth 
of  about  forty-five  ells  belaid  in  the  ufual 
manner  in  the  trough  of  a fulling-mill, 
without  firft  foaking  if  in  water,  as  com- 
monly praflifed  in  mod  places.  To  full 
this  troughful  of  cloth,  fifteen  pounds  of 
foap  are  required,  one  half  of  which  is 
to  be  melted  in  two  pails  of  river  or 
fpring  water,  made  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear.  Let  this  folotion  be  poured  by 
little  and  little,  upon  the  cloth,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  ; thus 
it  is  to  be  fulled  for  at  leaft  two  hours; 
after  which,  let  it  be  taken  out  and 
ftretched.  This  done,  let  the  cloth  be 
immediately  returned  into  the  fame 
trough,  without  frefli  foap,  and  there 
fulled  two  hours  more.  Then  take  it  out, 
wring  it  well,  and  exprefs  all  the  greafe 
and  filth.  After  the  i'econd  fulling,  dif- 
folve  the  remainder  of  the  foap,  as  the 
former  part,  and  throw  it  at  four  feveral 
times  on  the  cloth,  not  forgetting  to  take 
it  out  every  two  hours,  to  undo  the  plaits 
and  wrinkles  it  got  in  the  trough.  Whea 
it  is  fufficiently  fulled,  and  brought  to  the 
requifite  quality  and  thicknefs,  it  isfeour- 
ed  out  for  good  in  hot  water,  keeping  it 
, in  the  trough  till  it  be  thoroughly  clean. 
As  white  cloths  full  more  eafily  than  co- 
loured ones,  a third  part  of  the  foap  may 
be  fpared. 

FULLO,  in  ichthyolfigy,  a name  ufed  by  ft- 
veral  authors  for  the  tench. 

FULMINATING,  foraething  that  thun- 
ders, or  refembles  thunder.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Thunder. 

Naturalifts  fpeak  of  fulminating  gold, 
fulminating  powder,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Aurum,  Pulvis,  &c. 

Fulminating  legion,  in  antiquity.  See 
the  article  Thundering  legion, 

FULMINATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  ufed  in 
a fynomous  fenfe  with  detonation.  See 
the  article  Detonation. 

Fulmination  in  the  depuration  of  the 
Bigre  perfeil  metalsj  is,  when  upon  in- 
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fufing  theni  ^ith  lead,  a brighter  colour 
fucceeds  a kind  of  fulphureous  cloud, 
before  appearing  in  the  metals,  during 
the  fufion. 

Fulmination,  in  the  romilh  canon-law, 
a fentence  of  a bilhop,  official,  or  other 
ecclefiaftic  appointed  by  the  pope,  by 
which  it  is  decreed,  that  fome  bull  fent 
from  the  pope  fhall  be  executed. 

Fulmination  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  de- 
nunciation, or  execution  of  a fentence  of 
anathema,  made  public  with  due  fo- 
lemnity.  See  Anathema, 

yUMARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia  hexandria  clafs  of  plants, 
with  a polypetalous  anomalous  flower, 
the  petals  of  which  are  oblong  and  tu- 
bulated : the  fruit  is  a fmall  unilocular 
pod,  containing  a number  of  roundifti 
feeds. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  fumitory, 
baftard-fumitory,  capnoides,  cyllicapnos, 
cucularia,  corydalis,  and  capnorchis  of 
authors ; fome  with  a roundifh,  others 
with  an  ovato-acuminated,  and  others 
with  a very  long  pod. 

The  whole  plant  of  fumitory  is  ufed  in 
medicine,  being  accounted  good  in  the 
fcurvy,  jaundice,  and  difprders  of  the 
mefentery  and  fpleen. 

FUME,  in  medicine.  See  Fumigation. 

FUMET,  a term  ufed  by  fportfmen  for  the 
ordure,  or  dung,  of  harts. 

FUMIGATION,  in  chemiftry,  a kind 
of  calcination,  when  metals,  or  other 
hard  bodies,  are  corroded,  or  foften- 
ed,  by  receiving  certain  fumes  for  that 
purppfe. 

Fumigation,  in  medicine,  the  appli- 
cation of  fumes  to  particular  parts  of  the 
body;  as  thofe  of  fafUtious  cinnabar, 
to  venereal  ulcers.  See  the  article 
Ulcer, 

An  hyfterlc  fume  is  made  of  an  ounce 
of  alTa  foetida,  and  a pound  of  the,  heft 
white-wine  vinegar,  boiled  in  a pot  with 
a narrow  mouth,  to  which  the  patient 
Ihould  hold  her  head,  with  her  mouth 
open.  Steams  received  this  way  up  the 
nofe,  have  very  fudden  and  remarkable 
effeffs,  but  this  application  feems  juftifi- 
able  only  in  cafes  where  other  means 
cannot  be  ufed.  See  Hysteric, 

A fumigation  for  a catarrh  is  made  by 
taking  olibanum,  amber,  benjamin,  gum 
• guaiacum,  and  balfam  of  Tolu,  of  each 
two  fcruples : and  making  them  all  into 
a grofs  powder  to  burn. 

Where  the  defluxion  is  very  thin,  and  has 
much  cf  its  caufe  in  the  laxity  of  the 


glands,  fuch  means  may  do  fervice,  by 
conftringing  the  parts,  and  repelling  the 
flux  ; but  where  there  is  an  afthma,  and 
very  weak  lungs,  it  may  be  very  incon- 
venient. See  the  article  Catarrh. 

To  make  a fumigation  againft  the  fall- 
ing down  of  the  anus,  or  fundament. 
Take  frankincenfe,  maftic,  amber,  and 
cloves,  of  each  a dram  ; red  rofe  leaves, 
balauftines,  of  each  two  drams;  make 
them  into  a grofs  powder. 

This  is  to  be  burnt  upon  a chaffing-difli 
of  coals,  under  a chair,  with  a hole  in 
it ; over  which  the  patient  is  to  fit  with 
the  bare  part  to  it,  after  the  gut  is  thrufi: 
up ; and  by  fuch  means  continued,  will 
the  fphinfler  at  laft  get  ftrength  enough 
to  keep  it  up,  without  any  fuch  help.  In 
a tenefmus  it  is  alfo  of  ufe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Prolapsus. 

A fumigation  againft  the  falling-down 
of  the  womb  is  made  by  taking  myrrh, 
maftic,  cinnamon,  and  fpikenard,  of 
each  a dram ; mint  and  red  rofes  of 
each  two  drams  ; cloves,  zedoary,  and 
pimento  of  each  half  a dram.  Make  all 
into  a powder  to  burn. 

This  is  to  be  ufed  as  the  preceding;  and 
in  the  fame  weaknefs  it  is  alfo  good,  as 
that  is  of  fervice  in  (his. 

Fumes  from  hot  aromatic  liquors,  which 
are  fometimes  direfVed  to  the  fame  purpo- 
fes,  are  hardly  fo  efficacious  as  thofe  which 
arife  from  the  burning  of'  dry  ingre- 
dients, becaufe  their  moifture  prevents 
their  being  fo  immediately  reftringent. 

FUMITORY)  Jumaria,  in  botany.  See 
Fumaria. 

FUNAMBULI,  in  antiquity,  rope  dan- 
cers. See  the  article  Dance. 

FUNCHAL,  the  capital  of  the  Madeira- 
iflands,  fubjeft  to  Portugal : weft  long. 
16“,  north  lat,  31°  33'. 

FUNCTION,  the  aa  of  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties  of  any  employment. 

Function,  being  alfo  applied  to  the  aaions 
of  the  body,  is  by  phyficians  divided 
into  vital,  animal,  and  natural.  The 
vital  funaions  are  thofe  neceflary  to  life, 
and  without  which  the  individual  can- 
not fubCft;  as  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  fife.  The  natural  funaions  are 
fuch  as  it  cannot  fublift  any  confiderable 
time  without  them,  as  the  digeftion  of 
the  aliment,  and  its  converfion  into  blood. 
Under  animal  funaions  are  included  the 
fenfes  of  touching,  tailing,  fife,  memory, 
judgment,  and  voluntary  motion,  with- 
out any  qr  all  of  which  an  animal  may 
live,  but  not  very  comfortably. 
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The  animal  funflions  perform  tlie  mo- 
tion of  the  body  by  the  aflion  of  the 
mufcles,  and  this  aflion  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  fhortening  the  flelhy  fibres,  which 
is  called  contraftion,  the  principal  agents 
of  which,  are  the  arteries  and  nerves 
diftributed  in  the  flelhy  fibres.  See  the 
articles  Artery  and  Nerve. 

In  fliort,  all  parts  of  the  body  have  their 
own  funftions,  or  aSlions  peculiar  to 
tliemfelves.'  Life  confifts  in  the  exercife 
of  thefe  funfitions,  and  health  in  the  free 
and  ready  exercife  of  them. 

Function,  in  algebra,  denotes  any  com- 
pound quantity  ; and  when  one  of  the 
component  quantities  is  variable,  it  is 
faid  to  be  a variable  fun£lion.  See  the 
article  Quantity. 

Funflions  are  formed  either  by  addition, 
fubtraflion,  multiplication,  divifion,  in- 
volution or  evolution  ; as  alfo  by  the 
refolution  of  equations.  But  befides 
thefe,  which  are  called  algebraical  func- 
tions, there  are  others  called  tranfcen- 
dental,  arifing  from  the  management  of 
exponents,  logarithms,  &c. 

For  a farther  account  of  funclions,  the 
reader  may  confult  Bernoulli,  Oper. 
T.  3.  alfo  Euler’s  Analyf.  Infinitor. 

FUND,  in  anatom}',  fignifies  the  bottom 
of  any  cavity  in  the  body;  thus,  the 
fund  of  the  eye  is  that  part  pofl'efl'ed  by 
the  choroides  and  retina ; the  fund  of 
the  uterus,  the  fund  of  the  bladder,  &c, 
fignify  alfo  the  bottom  of  thefe  parts. 
See  the  articles  Eve  and  Uterus. 

Fund,  in  commerce,  fignifies  the  flocks  of 
the  great  trading  and  monied  companies. 

Funds  is  alfo  a term  adopted  by  thofe  who 
fpeak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations, 
to  fignify  the  feveral  taxes  that  have  been 
laid  upon  merchandizes  either  by  way 
of  duties  of  cuftom,  or  excife,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  to  fupply  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftate,  and  to  pay  intereft  for 
what  films  it  may  have  occafion  to  bor- 
row. Thus  we  fay,  fuch  a duty,  or  fuch 
a tax,  is  a good  fund  to  anfwer  fuch  a 
purpofe. 

The  funds  or  taxes  of  this  kingdom,  are 
either  temporary  or  perpetual  : tempo- 
rary ones,  are  fuch  as  are  either  impofed 
for  a certain'  number  of  year-s,  or  annu- 
ally, as  the  land  and  malt-taxes  : the 
perpetual  funds,  are  fuch  on  which  money 
has  been  borrowed  for  the  public  fervice, 
and  which  are  appropiiated  for  the  fe- 
cure  and  certain  payment  of  the'  intereft, 
of  fuch  money,  till  the  difcharge  of  the 


principal  fo  borrowed.  See  the  artidsg 
Duty,  Custom,  Tax, 

FUNDAMENT,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  anus.  See  the  article  Anus. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  in  general,  ftme. 
thing  that  ferves  as  a bale  or  foundation 
to  another. 

Fundamental  note,  in  mufic,  theprin. 
cipal  note  in  a long,  or  compofition,  to 
which  all  the  reft  are  in  fome  meariire 
adapted,  and  by  which  they  are  fwayed: 
it  is  otherwife  called  the  key  to  the  fong, 
See  the  articles  Key  and  Clef. 

FUNDAMENTO,  in  the  Italian  mufic, 
every  part  that  plays  or  fings  the  bafs; 
but  more  efpecially  the  thorough  hafs,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  all  harmony. 

FUNDI-BAY,  that  fituated  between  New 
England  and  New  Scotland,  in  which 
there  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  fifliery. 

FUNEN,  the  fecond  ifland  for  magnitude 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  fim. 
ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  (ea,  and 
feparated  from  Jutland  by  the  ftrait  called 
the  leflTer  Belt,  and  from  the  illand  of 
Zeland  by  the  ftrait  called  the  great  Belt, 
Its  chief  town  is  Odenfee. 

FUNERAL  rites,  ceremonies  accompa- 
nying the  interment  or  burial  of  any  per- 
fon.  See  the  article  Burial.. 

Thefe  rites  differed  among  the  antienis 
according  to  the  different  genius  and  re. 
ligion  of  each.counti  y,.  The  Egyptians, 
among  the  reft  of  their  funeral  rites,  em- 
balmed their  dead.  See  Emealmimg, 
Among  the  antient  Greeks  it  was  iiliial 
fometiines,  before 'the  in  terment,  to  put 
a piece  of  money  into  the  moutii  of  the 
deceafed,  which  was  thought  to  be  Cha- 
ron’s fare  for  wafting  the  departed  foul 
over  the  infernal  river.  This  ceremony 
was  not  ufed  in  thofe  countries  which 
were  fuppofed  to  he  fituated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  infernal  regions,  and  to 
■&ad  thither  by  a ready  and  direfil  road. 
The  corpfe  was  likewife  furnifhed  with  a 
ca'ke,  eompoled  of  flour,  honey,  6ff, 
whicli  was  defigned  to  appeal'e  the  hiiy 
of  Cerberus,  the  door-keeper  of  hell, 
and  to  procure  the  ghoft  a fafe  and  quiet 
entrance. 

During  the  time  the  corpfe  continued  in 
the  houfe,  there  flood  befote  the  door  a 
veffel  of  water,  the  defign  of  which  war, 
that  thofe  concerned  about  the  body, 
might  purify  themfelves  by  wafliingj  it 
being  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews,  that  pollution  was  con- 
trafled  by  touching  a dead  body. 
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The  ceremonies  by  which  they  expreETed 
their  /brrow  for  the  death  of  their  friends, 
were  various ; but  it  feeins  to  have  been 
a conftant  ruh;  to  recede  as  much  as  pofTi- 
ble  in  habit  and  behaviour  from  their  or- 
dinary-cultoms.  For  this  reaibn  they  a b- 
ftained  from  banquets  and  entertain- 
mentsthey  diverted  themfelves  of  ali 
ornaments  j they  tore,  cut  off,  or  iliavtd 
their  hair,  which  they  cart  into  the  ftine- 
ral  pile,  to  be  confumed  with  the  body 
of  their  deceafed  friend.  Sometimes  they 
threw  themfelves  on  the  ground,  and 
rolled  in  the  duft,  or  covered  their  head 
with  alhes ; they  beat  their  breads,  and 
even  tore  their  flelh  with,  their  nails, 
upon  the  lofs  of  ,a  perfon  they  much  la- 
mented. When  perfons  pf  rank,  fuch  as 
public  magidrates,  or  great  generals, 
died,  the  whole  city  put  on  a face  of 
mourning:  all  public  meetings  were  in- 
termitted; the  fchools,  baths,  fliops,  tem- 
ples, and  all  places  of  concourfe,  were 
fhut  pp.  See  the  article  Mourning. 
Interring  or  laying  the  dead  in  the 
ground,  feems  to  have  been  the  mod  an- 
tient  praflice  among  the  Greeks  ; tho’ 
burning  came  afterwards  to  be  generally 
rifed  among  them.  It  was  codomary 
to  throw  into  the  luneral  pile  ihofe  gar- 
ments the  deceafed  ufually  wore.  The 
pile  was  lighted  by  one  of  the  dead  per- 
fon’s  neaied  relations  or  friends,  who 
mads  prayers  and  vows  to  the  winds  to. 
aflilt  the  flames,  that  the  body  might 
quickly  be  reduced  to  allies ; and  during 
the  time  the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead 
perfon’s  friends  flood  by  it,  pouring  liba- 
tions of  wine,  and  calling  upon  the  de- 
ceafed. See  the  article  Burning. 

When  Numa  reformed  the  -religion  of 
Rome,  he  ordered  that  the  pontiffs  ftiould 
have  the  care  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  ; 
which,  in  mod  re/'pefls,  were  like  thole 
of  the  Greeks  already  defcrlbed. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Hebrews, 
were  folemn  and  magnificent ; when 
any  perfon  was  dead,  his  relations  and 
friends  rent  their  cloaths  ; which  cudom 
is  but  faintly  imitated  by  the  modern 
Jews,  who  only  cut  off  a bit  of  their  gar- 
ment, in  token  of  afllnffion.  It  was  uliial 
to  bend  the  dead  peifon’s  thumb  into  the 
hard,  and  faden  it  in  that  podure  with  a 
dring;  hecatifs  the  thumb  then  having 
tile  figure  of  the  name  of  God,  they 
thonglm  the  tlevil  would  not  dare  tn  ap- 
proach it.  When  they  came  to  the  bii- 
lying  place,  they  .made  a fpeecli  to  the 
dead  in  the  following  terms:  “'Bleffed 
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“ be  God,  who  has  formed  thee,  fed 
“ thee,  maintained  thee,  and  taken  away 
“ thy  life.  O dead  ! be  knows  your 
“ numbers,  and  fliall  one  day  reftore 
‘‘  your  life,  Sfr/’  Tlien  they  Ipoke  tiie 
eiagium,  or  fuoerai  oration,  the  (Je- 
cealedj  aher  which  they  laid  a prayer, 
called  the'  ri^hteoulhel’s  of  jufl^ment  j 
then  lurniiig  the  face  of  the  deceafed  to- 
w'ai'ris  heaven,  they  called  out,  “ Go  in 
“ peace." 

Tfie  ancien't  chriftians  teft-fied  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  pagan  cultom  of  burning 
the  dead  ; and  always  depolited  the  body 
entire  in  the  ground  : and  it  was  iifual  to 
beftow  the  honour  of  embalming  upon 
the  martyrs,  at  lealt,  if  not  upon  others. 
They  prepared  the  body  for  burial,  by 
wafl)ing  if  with'  water,  and  dreirihg  it 
in  a funeral  attire.  The  exportation,  or 
carrying  forth  of  the  b-nly,  was  perform- 
ed by  near  relaciuns,  or  perloiis  of  fu.cb 
dignity  as  the  circmnltances  of  the  de- 
ceafed required.  Pialmody,  or  hnging 
of  pfalins,  was  the  great  cefeniojiy  ufed 
in  all  funeral  pioceilions  among  the  an- 
tient  chriltians. 

In  the  romifh  church,  when  a .perfon  is 
dead,  they  walh  the  body,  and  put  a cru- 
cifix in  its  hand.  At  its  feet  fhnds  a 
vcfTcil  full  of  lioIy-wattM',  and  a fprinkler, 
that  '-hey  wljo  cooie  in  tnay  fprinkie  both 
themfelves  and  the  deceafed.  In  the  mean 
time  Tome  prielt  Itands  by  the  corpse,  and 
prays  for  the  deceafed  till  it  is  laid  in 
the  eartit.  In  the  funercil  proceflion, 
the  exorcifi:  walks  firfi,  carrying  the  holy 
water  5 next  the  crols  bearer,  afterwards 
the  reft  of  the  clert^y,  and  laft  of  all  the 
olliciating  pried.  They  aUb  fing  the  mife-m 
T'^re,  and  Ibme  other  pfalms  j and  at  the 
end  of  each  pfalrn  a requiem.  We  learu 
from  Alet’s  riiual,  tha't  the  faces  of  de- 
ceafed laymen  mull:  be/ turned  towards 
the  altar,  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
church  5 -.and  thofe  of  the  clergy,  towards 
the  people.  The  corpfe  is  placed  in  the 
church  furrounded  with  lighted  tapers  s 
after  the  office  for  the  dead,  inafs  is  faid  ; 
then- the  officiating  prieft  fprinkles  the 
corpfe  thrice  with  holy,  water,  and-  as 
often  throws  incenfe  on  it.  The  body 
being  laid  in  the  grave,  the  friends  and 
rciAtions  of  the  deceafed  fprinkie  .the 
grave  with  holy  water.  . 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  greeld 
^ church,  are  much  the  f.ime  with  thole  of 
the  laiin.  It  needs  only  be  obferved, 
that  after  the  funeral  I'ervice,  they  kila 
the  crucifix,  and  iaiuts  the  mouth  and 
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forehead  of  the  deceafed  ; after  which 
each  of  the  company  eats  a bit  of  bread, 
and  drinks  a glafs  of  wine  in  the  church, 
wifhing  the  (biii  a good  repole,  and  the 
affliiled  family  all  confolation'. 

Funeral  column;  a column  crowned 
with  an  urn,  wherein  the  allies  ot  fome 
jdeceal'ed  perfon  are  fuppofed  to  be  en- 
clofed  ; the  full  or  lhaft  being  bcl'et  with 
tears  or  flames,  the  fymbols  ofgriel  and 
iminoriality.  See  Column. 

Funeral  games,  a part  ot  the  ceremony 
of  the  antient  funerals. 

It  was  cullomary  for  perfons  of  quality, 
among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
to  inilitute  games  with  all  I'oits  ot  exer- 
cites,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends 
more  remarkable.  This  praiSlice  was  ge- 
nerally received,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  antient  writers.  Patroclus’s 
funeral  games,  take  up  the  greateft  part 
of  oneot  Homer’s  iliads;  and  Agamem- 
non’s gholl  is  intioduced  by  the  fame 
poet  in  Odylf.  «,  telling  the  gholl  of 
Achilles,  that  he  had  been  a fpeftator  at 
a great  number  of  fuch  folemnities. 

The  celebration  of  thefe  games  among 
the  Greeks,  moftly  confifted  of  horfe- 
rp.ces:,the  prizes  were  of  different  forts 
and  value,  according  to  the  quality  and 
magnificence  of  the  perfon  that  celebrated 
them.  The  garlands,  given  to  viflors 
on  this  occafion,  were  ufually  of  parfly, 
which  was  thought  to  have  fome  particu- 
lar relation  to  the  dead. 

Thofe  games,  among  the  Roman.s,  con- 
fided chiefly  of  proctfiions ; and  fonie- 
times  of  mortal  combats  ot  gladiators, 
around  the  funeral  pile.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks,  had  alfo  a cuftom,  tho’ 
very  antient,  of  cutting  the  throats  of  a 
number  of  captives  before  the  pile,  as 
viflims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  de- 
ceafed. Caelar  relates,' that  the  Gauls 
had  this  cultom. 

The  funeral  games  were  abolillied  by  the 
emperor  Claudius. 

Funeral  oration,  a difeourfe  pronoun- 
ced in  praife  of  a perfon  deceafed,  at  the 
ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

This  cuftom  is  very  ancient,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Before  the 
company  departed  from  the  fepulchre, 
they  were  often  entertained  with  a pane- 
gyrick  upon  the  dead  perfon,  always  pro- 
nounced by  a near  relation,  or  one  of  the 
public  magiftrates. 

FUNGITH3,  in  natural  hiftory,  a kind  of 
fofllle' coral,  of  a conic  figure,  tho’fome- 


times  flatted  and  ftriated  longitudinally. 
See  the  article  Coral. 

FUNGUS,  in  hirgery,  denotes  any  fpongy 
excrefcence.  See  Excrescence. 

In  wounds  made  by  a (harp  inllrument 
where  there  is  no  indifpofition  of  body, 
the  cure  is  generally  peiformed  without 
any  interruption,  but  from  the  fungus ; 
and  here  dry  lint  alone  is  generally  the 
beft  remedy  through  the  whole  couife 
of  drefllng.  See  ULCER  and  Wound. 
If  ulcers  produce  a fpongy  lax  flelh 
fprouting  very  high  above  the  furface,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  deftroy  it  by  fome  cf 
the  efcharotics,  or  the  knife.  This  fun. 
gus  frequently  approaches  to  a cance- 
rous complexion,  and  when  itrifes  upon 
fome  glands,  fometimes- aflually  dege- 
nerates into  a cancer,  as  has  happened 
in  buboes  of  the  groin.  When  excre- 
fcences  have  arifen  iri*venereal  ulcers,  el- 
cha.rotics  are  to  be  preferred  ; and  pulvis 
angflicus,  which  is  a compoittlon  of  pre- 
cipitate powder  and  burnt  alum,  as  it 
eats  deeper,  is  preferable  to  precipitate 
alone.  When  the  excrefcence  is  cance- 
rous, and  does  not  arife  from  a large  can- 
cer, but  only  from  the  (kin  itfelf,  the  ac- 
tual cautery  is  ufually  recommended  i 
tho’  it  is  a morefecure  method  to  cutaway 
quite  underneath,  and  afterwards  to  drels 
with  eafy  applications ; but  the  cafes 
where  either  of  thefe  methods  are  prac- 
ticable, very  rarely  occur. 

A fungus  in  the  joints,  is  a tumour  in 
the  articulations  of  the  limbs,  without 
beat  or  pain,  and  fo  foft,  that  it  ealily 
yields  to  the  preffure  of  the  finger;  but 
upon  its  removal,  expands  itfelf  imme- 
diately, without  retaining  any  marks. 
This  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the 
dropfy  of  the  joint,  if  it  be  obferved  (bat 
the  latter  is  a dillention  of  the  entire 
joint,  and  the  other  arifes  rather  on  one 
fide. 

The  moft  proper  method  of  cure,  is  to 
rub  the  part  affedled  feveral  times  a-day 
with  warm  cloths,  and  then  to  fcniem  it 
with  the  following  decoflion  : take  of 
litharge,  half  a pound  ; armenian  bole, 
an  ounce;  maftich  and  myrrh,  each  half 
an-  ounce;  wine  vinegar,  a pint!  boil 
thefe  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Ufe  this  decoflion  warm.  See  the  article 
Fomentation. 

If  none  of  thefe  medicines  anfwer  llit 
pnrpofe,  an  incifion  mult  be  made  into 
the  tumefied  joint,  towards  the  lower  and 
molt  commodious  part,  preffirg  the  tu- 
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tnoiir  hard  with  yourfinners,  and  retain- 
ing it  with  a bandage  placed  above  it,  to 
prevent  its  giving  way.  When  the  mem- 
ber is  reftored  to  its  priftine  form,  it  may 
be  healed  by  vulnerary  balfams;  but  to 
prevent  the  ferum  from  collefting  again, 
purging  and  fudorific  medicines  fliould 
be  given,  and  the  wound  be  kept  open 
with  tents  for  fome  time.  See  Wound. 

FuNQUS,  in  botany,  an  order  of  vegetables, 
extremely  different  from  all  others,  and 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
Linnaeus. 

The  fungi  have,  indeed,  fo  little  of  the 
common  and  general  appearance  of  ve- 
getables, that  many  have  denied  them  to 
be  fuch,  and  contended  for  their  being 
only  excrementitious  matter,  protruded 
from  decaying  vegetables  of  other  kinds. 
But  notwbhftanding  the  fungi  have  nei- 
ther the  colour  or  texture  of  other  plants, 
nor  leaves  nor  flowers  like  them  ; yet 
they  mult  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  having  abfolute 
and  perfeft  feeds,  confifting'  ufually  of 
fingie  antherae,  which  produce  plants  like 
thole  from  which  they  are  collefled. 

The  fungi  are  extremely  different  in 
figure,  and  in  their  manner  and  place  of 
growth;  fome  growing  on  the  ground, 
Ibrne  on  living  trees,  and  many  on  de- 
cayed wood  ; and  that  horizontally  or 
ereft.  Some  are  of  only  a few  days  du- 
Jration,  others  remain  for  years,  and  fome 
there  are  which  grow  under  the  furface  of 
the  earth  in  no  particular  direftion. 

To  the  order  of  fungi  belong  a great 
many  genera,  as  agaric,  boletus,  phal- 
lus, lycnperdon,  &c.  See  Agaric,  (Sc. 

FUNICULUS  uMBiLiCALis,  the  navel 
Ih'ing,  in  anatomy.  See  Foetus  and 
Navel. 

FUNNEL  of  a chimney,  the  fliaft  or  fmall- 
eftpai  tof  the  wafte,  where  it  is  gathered 
into  its  leaft  dimenfions. 

Palladio  direfts,  that  the  funnels  of  chim- 
neys be  carried  through  the  roof  four  or 
five  feet  at  leaft,  that  they  may  carry 
the  fmoke  clear  from  • the  houfe  into  the 
air.  See  the  article  Chimney. 

He  alio  advifes,  that  chamber-chimneys 
be  not  made  narrower  than  ten  or  eleven 
inches,  nor  broader  than  fifteen  ; for  if 
too  narrow,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able 
to  make  its  way  ; and,  if  too  wide,,  the 
wind  will  drive  it  back  into  the  room. 

Fuxnel-fashioned,,  or  Funnel-shap- 
ed-flowers, in  botany.  See  the  article 
Infundibuliform. 

FUR,  or  Furr,  in  commerce.  ■ See  Furr. 


FURBISHER,  a perfon  who  furbiflies,  po- 
liflies,  or  cleans  arms,  as  guns,  fwords, 
piftols,  (Sc,  which  is  chiefly  performed 
with  emery.  See  the  article  Emery. 

FURCA  and  Fossa,  in  our  old  cultoms, 
the  power  of  gallows  and  pit,  or  a ju- 
rifdiflion  of  punilliing  felons,  njiz.  the 
men  by  hanging,  and  the  women  by 
drowning. 

Furca,  in  antiquity,  a piece  of  timber  re- 
fembliug  a fork,  ufed  by  the  Romans  as 
an  inftrument  of  pnnifhinent. 

The  punifhment  of  the  furca  was  of  ihree 
kinds : the  flrft  only  ignominious,  when 
a inafter,  for  fmall  offences,  forced  his 
fervant  to  carry  a furca  on  his  fliouldcrs 
about  the  city.  The  fecorid  was  penal, 
when  the  party  was  led  about  the  cir- 
cus, or  other  place,  with  the  furca  about 
Ills  neck,  and  whipped  all  the  way.  The 
third  was  capital,  when  the  malefaflur, 
having  his  head  fattened  to  the  furca, 
was  whipped  to  death. 

FURCAM  £T  Flagellum,  the  meaneft 
of  all  forvile  tenures,  the  bondman  being 
at  the  lord’s  dilpofal  for  life  and  limb. 

FURCHE,  in  heraldry,  a crofs  forked  at 
the  ends.  See  the  article  Cross. 

FURFUR,  BRAN.  See  the  article  Br.an, 
From  their  refemblance  to  bran,  thufe 
excrementitious  particles  which  are  eva- 
cuated with  the  urine,  arealfo  called  fur- 
fures ; and  for  the  fame  reafon  this  name 
i.s  alfo  given  to  the  I'cabies  or  feurf  of  the 
head. 

FURIE-S,  eumenides,  dirce,  certain  goddeffes 
whofe  office  it  was  to  punifti  tlje  guilty 
after  death.  Thej'e  were  three  in  num- 
ber; Alefilo,  Megsera,  and  Tifiphone, 
who  were  deferibed  with  fuakes  infte.ail 
of  hair,  and  eyes  like  lightening,  carry- 
ing iron-chains  and  whips  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  Aiming  torches;  the 
latter  to  difeover,  and  the  former  to 
punilh  the  guilty  ; and  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  conftantly  hovering  over  fuch 
perfons  as  had  been  guilty  of  any  enor- 
mous crime. 

Mythologifls  fuppofe,  that  Tifiphone 
puniftied, the  crimes  which  fprang  from 
hatred  or  anger ; Megasra,  thofe  from 
envy  ; and  Altfto,  thofe  from  an  in- 
faliable  purfuit  afier  riches  and  pleafure. 
They  were  worfliiped  at  Cafina  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  at  Carmia  in  Peloponnefus. 
They  had  a temple  at  Athens,  near  the 
Areopagus,  and  their  priefts  were  cho- 
fen  from  amongft  the  judges  of  that 
court.  At  Telphufia,  a city  in  Arcadia, 
a black  ewe  was  faciificed  to  them. 
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Ff^RLTNG,  in  the  Tea -langutige,  (ignifics 
the  wi  npping  np  ami  bintiing  any  fail 
dole  to  the  yard  ; which  is  done  by  haol- 
ing  upon  the  de'.v-'Hnes,  hnnt-linss,  &c. 

■ which  wraps  ihe  fail  clofa  together,  and 
being  bound  laft.lo  the  yard,  the  fail  is 
furled. 

Furling  lines,  on  fliip-board,  fmall 
lines  made  fait  to  the  top  fail,  top  gcl- 
lant-fail,  and  the  mifen-yard-arms,  to 
furl  up  the  fails  by. 

FURLONG,  a long  meafore,  equal  to  ^ "f 
a mile,  or  forty  poles.  S’  e the  articles 
]\1e,\sur.e.  Mile,  and  Pole. 

It  is  iilfo  tiled,  in  fome  law-books,  for 
the  eighth  part  of  an  acre.  See  the,ar- 
ticle  Acre. 

FURLOUGH,  in  the  military  language,  a 
licence  granted  by  an  officer  to  a foldier, 
to  be  abfent  for  fome  time  from  his 
duty. 

FURNACE,  an  utenfil,  or  veffi-l,  proper 
to  contam  fire;  or  to  raife  and  maintain 
a vehement  fire  in,  v.dietlier  of  coal  or 
wood.  See  the  aiticle  Fire. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  furnaces,  of 
various  forms,  and  for  various  piirpoles. 
A ch^emical  furnace  is  a llruflure  of 
brick,  iron,  or  Itcne,  capable  of  contain- 
ing^' redm'ttmg,  and  applying  fire  to 
velTels,  wherein  the  chemical  fubjefls  are 
to  receive  the  aftion  of  fire. 

Hence  a furnace  requites,  i.  A fire- 
placq,  wherein  the  fiie,  is  to  be  railed, 
kept  up,  and  determined;  and  as  arti- 
ficial fire  mull  be  fed  by  fuel,  a chimney 
become'’.  necelT-ify  todifcharge  the  finoke; 
an  all’.-pit,  to  admit  the  air  ; and  a door, 
where  the  fuel  is  to  b.etlirown  in.  a.  In 
ercfling  a furnare,  care  mull  be  taken  to 
build  it  fo  as  to  prefeive  the  llrength  of 
the  fi'e,  or  not  to  rvalle  it  in  vain  ; and 
this  by  (I'l’CiTling  it  where  it  is  particu- 
larly required.  3.  A proper  place  mull 
al'o  he  c'.iitriveil,  In  which  the  vilTels 
containing  the  iubjcfls  may  receive  llie 
reqiiifite  degree  of  heat,  for  the  requifite 
lime  to  finifn  the  operatior. 

In  the  building  cf  furn.aces,  regard  mull 
Le  had,  i.  To  the  quantity  of  fire 
which  the  firc-jdace  ought  to  receive, 
contain,  and  I'upport.  2.  To  the  mat- 
ter of  ihe  fuel  to  be  riftd  lor  the  purpol'e. 
3.  To  the  degree  of  lieat  required  in 
every  operation  ; lince  in  the  fame  fire- 
place the  fome  quantity  of  the  fame  fuel 
may  produce  diiferent  degrees  of  heat. 
Wiieiire,  4.  The  air  n.ull  always  have 
accefs  to.  the  fire  place;  and  the  force 
v.'ilh  which  the  air  tends  to  the  fire,  un- 


der the  form  of  wind  or  blah,  fliould  he 
computed.  5.  The  air-vent  from  the 
fire  ftiouUl  be  principally  regarded,  for 
if  this  be  wide,  the  air  here  diffufes,  and 
lolesitfelf;  or  a£ls  but  little  upon  the 
fubjefl,  where  its  force  ought  to  be  col- 
|p£led. 

The  firll  or  moll  fimple-  chemical  fiir. 
nace,  according  to  Boerliaave,  i,s  con- 
flrufted  as  follows.  Make  a hollow  box, 
with  a fquare  balis,  of  found,  dry  oak, 
nine  inches  wide,  and  fourteen  li'gh. 
Into  this  fix  a fquare  piece  of  wninfeot, 
one  inch  thick,  and  five  inches  from  the 
bafis,  fo  as  to  divide  the  furnace  into  two 
parts;  the  lower  whereo.f,  being  five 
inches  high,  ferves  for  the  fire. place; 
and  the  upper,  eight  inches  high,  is  to 
receive  the  retort  for  diftillation.  This 
piece  of  wainfeot,  ferviug  as  a partition, 
mnll  have  a lound  hole  in  the  middle, 
five  Inches  over,  where  the  round  bottom 
of  the  veffel  is  to  tell.  Befide.s  this  Large 
hole  in  the  p.artition,  there  mult  he  four 
other  round  holes  made  in  it,  each  an  inch 
in  diameter,  that  the  heat  ot  the  fire 
may  rife  freely  from  the  fire  place  into 
the  fecond  dory.  On  one  full  of  the 
fire-place  there  mull  hti  0 iKi  ir  going 
upon  hinges,  and  eqtu'n  in  Jini’ niions  to 
the  whole  fide,  or  nine  inches  b.uad,  and 
five ’high,  fo  as  ,tc  open  ealy,  anil  lliiit 
dole.  The  whole  internal  fire  furlace  of 
this  fire-place  mull  be’lined  with  plated 
iron  or  copper,  to  ilcf  nd  the  wood  Idem 
the  fire.  The  dooi;  is  to  hav,:  lour  roiind 
holes  made  in  It,  each  of  them  an  in.'li  in 
diameter,  to  admit  the  external  air;  r.iul 
thefe  holes  are' to  be  fitted  with  f.  tir  cy- 
lindrical Hoppers,  to  regulate  the  fire, 
by  admiliing  and  excluding  the  air.  This 
door  mull  be  made  of  fealoned  wood, 
and  made  to  fhut  extremely  clok  . In  the 
upper  part  of  the  furn.rce,  'the  fide  .aheve 
the  dour  miift  have  a fquaie  hole  cut  In 
the  middle,  to  the  top  of  it,  four  indies 
and  a half  over  ; the  inner  edge  of  whitli 
is  to  he  cut  away  on  its  three  fider  to  half 
the  tliicknefs  ot  the  hoard,  or  to  the 
breadth  of  half  an  inch.  And  to  the  in- 
ternal lloping  furface  ahont  thi.s  hole,  J 
plate  of  wood  mull  be  fo  fitted  as  to  make 
a joint ; this  being  of  ufe  to  Unit  ihefiJe 
of  the  furnace,  clofe,  when  we  dclign  m 
dlllil,  digeft,  or  exhale  'in  a cncuib'i, 
phial,  or  evaporating  glals : whereas  the 
plate  of  wood  being  taken  away,  fits  the 
furnace  for  dlllillation  hy  the  retort. 
There  muft  alfo  be  another  fimilar  plate 
of  wopd  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  iw" 
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inches  and  a half  over,  fo’  as  to  let  the 
neck  of  the  retort  pafs  ihrotigh  it,  when 
fitieil  into  the  fqnare  hole,  inllead  of  the 
former.  A pair  of  folding-ilonrs  fliould 
allb  be  made  to  ferve  as  the  fiat  top,  or 
cover  to  the  furnace;  the' middle  part  .of 
which  doors  nuift  be  cut  into  a round 
hole  of  five  inches  dianietec,  to  let  out 
the  neck  of  the  cucurbit  or  holt  head, 
nfed  in  digeliion.  In  the  laft  place, 
there  mul);  be  a round  flat  piece  of  wood, 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  to  cover  this  tip- 
per orifice,  when  the  furnace  is  ufed  for 
(liftilling  hy  the  retort.  See  a view  of 
this  furnace  in  plate. CVIir.  fig.  2.  n'  7. 
In  order  to  work  this  furnace,  we  imifl: 
he  provided  with  a fqnare  flit-bottomed 
earthen  pan,  (ibid.  A)  handing  upon 
three  feet,  about  half  an  inch  high;  the 
height  of  the  pan  being  from  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  to  its  upper  rim  three 
inches  and  an  half:  at  the  bottom  of  this 
pan  a little  filted  allies  .muft  be  lightly 
Iprinkled,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick; 
then  an  ignited  coal  of  dutch  tuif,  firft. 
burnt  till  it  yields  no  longer  fmoke,  is 
to  he  laid  upon  this,  bed  of  allies,  and  co- 
vered by  filling  more  of  the  fame  alhes 
lightly  upon  it,  whereby  an  equable,  mo- 
derate heat  may  be  kept  up  for  near 
twenty-four  hours. 

This  furnace  works  without  yielding 
any  fmoke  or  difagreeable  frneil,  and 
affords  fo  gentle  and  equable  a heat,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave,  eggs  rnay 
he  hatched  hy  it  : tho’  it  may  be  r.aiied 
high  rr.ough  to  make  water  foil,  or 
hihl  I ; ; 1-  ' ofcourl'e  will  comniodioufly 
peifonu  ell  kinds  of  lilgeflinns  and  dif- 
tilh'.tu'  is  of  aqueous  and  fpiriiuous  li- 
quors, volatile  alkaiine'falts,  and  vola- 
tile aroai.'iiic  I'alts,  or  tinftur^s,  exhah- 
tinn‘,  &c. 

If  a furnace  be  required  capable  of  giv- 
' ing  a ftiongrr  heat,  fo'  as  to  diftii  in 
fand,  the  btft  contrivance,  according  to 
Boerhaave,  is  the  following,  for  making 
portable  (uinaces,  thefe  being  the  molt 
commodious,  on  account  of  leaving  the 
chimney  of  the  laboratory  free.  Let  a 
hollow  cylinder,  CGHD,  (ibid,  n"  2.) 
be  .made  of  thin  iron  plate,  leventeen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  nineteen  inches 
high;  the  lower  end  to  be  doled,  and 
the  upper  end  open.  Let  the  bottom 
he  fupported  with  three  iron  feet, 
twelve  inches  long  ; and  let  the  iron 
hpttom  be  covered  on  the  inlide  with,  a 
copper  plate,  left  the  firlt  in  the  allies 
filiiuld  otherwife  foon  corrode  the  iron, 


Let  a grate, jp,  be  fixed  in  this  cvhnder, 
fo  that  the  upper  furface  thereof,  being 
parallel  to  the  hale  of  the  cylinder,  mav 
rife  four  inches  above  it.  Let  the  grate 
be  furronnde.d  with  a flat  ring  of  pfated 
iron,  three  inches  ami  an  half  broad-.  Let 
the  bars  of  the  grate  be  flat,  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  fet  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch 
from  each  other.  Tilts  iron  rim  of 
the  grate  muft  reft  upon  three  pins 
fticking  out  hy  the  infide  of  the  fur- 
nace, to  fix  tlte  grate.  Let  the  afli-place, 
N O P Q^,  be  filted  with  an  iron  door, 
four  inches  high,  and  fix  inches  wide,  to 
move  upon  hinges,  and  flintexaflly  clofe. 
At  the  height  of  tliree  inches  from  the 
upper  furface  of  the  grate,  let  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fire-place,  TRSV,  begin, 
and  make  the  whole  fix  inches  wide,  and 
four  inches  and  an  half  high. 

Next  deferibe  an  ellipfi.s,  ILMK,  with 
the  diftance  of  fifteen  inches  between 
the  foci,  and  a perpendicular  of  five 
inches  from  the  focus  to  the  circumfe- 
rence; a.nd  make  a wooden  model,  bede, 
of  half  ftich  an  ellipfis,  cut  off  at  the 
foci.  This  model  is  to  ferve  as  a core  in 
forming  the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  by  ad- 
jufting  fine  brick-work  in  correipobdence 
to  the  figure  mrde  hy  revolving  fuch  a 
modrl  about  its  axis  ; and  thus  leaving' 
but  little  fpace  between  the  joinings,  to 
be  exafliy  filled  up  with  mortar.  But 
before  this  is  done,  let  a Hopper  be  made 
for  the  fire-place  of  the  fame  iron-plate, 
and  the  fame  cylindrical  furface,  and  in- 
ternal fuhftance,  as  the  furnace  itfelf. 
The  top  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
furnace,  K X I,  muft  he  cut  into  a hol- 
low, ihree  inches  wide,  and  two  deep^ 
on  the  fame  fide  with  the  door,  in  order 
commodioufly  to  receive  the  neck  of  the 
retort  in  iliftillation.  Laftly,  an  iron  pot 
muft  he  fitted  into  the  upper  opening  of 
the  furnace,  KXI,  and  fixed  fb  clofe 
and  (trong  wiih  brick  and  mortar,  that 
the  work  may  neither  crack  nor  let  the 
fireefcape;  hut  near  the  -upper  rim  in 
this  pot,  there  muft  be  left  in  the  brick- 
.wofk  four  vent-holes,  made  in  the  form 
of  creferots,  an  inch  over  in  tlieir  widefl: 
parts,  and  two  inches  in  their  curvature, 
to  difeharge  the  fmoke,  and  make  a 
draught  of  rdr  to  animate  the  fire  occa- 
flonally.  And  thus  you  will  have  a fur- 
nace fit  for  dlliilllng  by  the  cucurbit,  re- 
tort, or  bolt-head,  and  being  portable, 
it  will  ferve  many  other  operations. 

The  third  furnace,  which  no  laboratory 
can  be  without,  is  a halneum  maii®, 

made 
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-made  like  the  two  former,  excepting  that 
the  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  grate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  copper- 
■velTel,  is  only  eight  inches.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Balneum. 

A fourth  furnace  is  alfo  required  in  a la- 
boratory, to  raife  a ftrong  fire  for  the 
melting  of  bodies  not  eafily  fufed  ; the 
heft  furnace  for  which  purpofe,  is  made 
thus.  Lcta  ftone-arch,  {ibid  n°3.) 

be  built  three  feet  high,  as  a baits  where- 
on to  raife  this  furnace  ; then  make  an 
afli-hole,  cdef,  five  inches  high;  and 
over  that  fit:  a grate,  e fih,  confitting  of 
iron  bars,  near  an  inch  thick,  and  fet  at 
about  an  inch  diftance  from  each  other. 
Let  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  the  afli- 
liole,  be  of  a circular  figure,  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  a b,  c d,  e f,  hi-,  and 
build  up  the  cylinder  fix  inches  above  the 
gr.".te  ; then  raife  upon  it  a parabolic 
cone,  ^ at  ?; /,  ■ with  an  axis  of  eight 
inches,  and  its  lower  ordinate  of  fix. 
Over  this  parabolic  cone,  build  a cylin- 
drical chimney  of  three  inches  diameter, 
and  two  feet  high.  In  the  front  of  the 
fi.'-e-place,  two  inches  above  the  grate, 
make  a door  five  inches  wide,  and  fix 
high,  and  arch  it  a-top.with  the  arch  of 
a circle,  twelve  inches  in  ciiaineter.  At 
the  height  of  an  inch  above  the  arch 
of  the  door,  make  a conical  hole  in  the 
furnsre,  two  inches  wide  on  the  outfide, 
that  the  operator  may  look  downwards 
into  the  fire  when  any  thing  is  melting, 
and  let  a ficppcr  bo  exa'fily  fitted  to  this 
opening.  The  finnoce,  auy^bzxr,, 
iiiui}  be  built  with  good  bri'  k an'.!' terras, 
anil  have  Its  fides  five  inches  thick,  the 
internal  furface  tlierecf  being  laiil  fniooih 
with  cement. 

A fi  t!)  fuinnee,  ABC  D,  (/Ai./,  n®  5.) 
for  dillili’iig  mineral  acii's,  as  thofe  of 
fca-falt,  nitre,  slum,  vitfiol,  &c.  is  di- 
reifi  d by  Boeihaave  10  be.  built  in  the 
following  msnntr.  Upon  the  pavement 
of  the  lahoratory.  under  the  chimney, 
build  up  a p-rallelouiped,  twenty  indie.s 
b'oad  in  fiont,  A C,  and  twenty-eight 
inches  long,  B G.  Let  the  cavity  he 
twelve  inches  wide  in  bout,  and  twmly- 
two  inches  long,  which  gives  the  thirk- 
nefs  of  the  wall.  Let  (he  parallelopiped 
be  raifed  eleven  inches  high.  Make  a 
door- way,  HKL  f,  in  the  middle  of  the 
front,  li.ng  eleven  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  four  inches  wiiie,  leaving 
an  indenture  cm  the  front  to  receive  an 


iron  door  ; and  let  it  clofe  occafionally. 
This  part  of  the  apparatus  regards  the 
a(h-hole  and  air-vent  of  the  furnace.  In- 
ftead  of  a grate,  here  ufe  prifraatic  iron- 
bars,  an  inch  wide,  and  fourteen  inches 
long,  placing  them  an  inch  afunder,  pa- 
rallel with  the  breadth  of  the  alh-bole. 
Now  deferibe  an  ellipfis  in  the  upper  ca- 
vity  upon  this  parallelepiped,  with  the 
foci  twenty  two  inches  afunder,  and  the 
tranfverfe  diameter  twelve  inches;  whence 
the  breadth  of  the  fire-place  will  be  at 
both  ends  about  ten  indies.  Next  let 
there  be  a cavity  formed,  of  this  elliptical 
figure,  four  inches  and  a half  deep,  on 
the  infide;  and  complete  the  external  part 
of  it  in  a parallelopiped-form.  In  the 
front-wall,  immediately  over  the  a(h- 
hole,  make  a door-way,  POMN,  feven 
inches  wide,  and  nine  inches  high;  and 
let  the  bottom  edge  of  this  door  way 
flope  an  inch  and  a half  downwards,  and 
let  the  lower  line  of  the  door  be  three 
inches  above  the  upper  line  of  the  afii- 
hole.  In  the  other  fide  there  mull  be  an 
arched  opening,  R S Q^,  with  its  lower 
limit  rifing  ten  inches  above  the  grate, 
beipg  twenty  inches  long,  and  twelve 
inches  high ; and  the  elliptical  arch  with 
its  foci,  twenty  inches  afunder,  and  its 
tranfverfe  rliameter  twenty. four.  This 
opening  is  for  the  cfiftilling  veflels  to  he 
put  in  and  taken  out.  On  the  inter- 
nal fide,  oppofite  to  this  opening,  at  the 
height  of  nine  inches  above  the  grate,  a 
ledge  of  about  an  inch  and  a half  tnnil 
be  left  to  fupport  the  velfels  employed  in 
the  didillation;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  wall,  there  mull  he  a 
fquare  hole,  three  inches  wide,  and  two 
inches  high,  for  the  chimney.  The  up- 
per elliptical  arch  mnft  next  be  made, 
wditife  vertex  is  to  rile  twenty-one  inches 
above  the  grate,  the  axis  ol  the  ellipfis 
twenty-two  inches,  and  the  tranfveife 
diameter  ten.  Let  Tuch  an  arch  there- 
fore be  llrock  by  revolving  fuch  an  ellip- 
fis about  its  axis,  reaching  fixteen  inches 
from  the  grate. 

When  this  furnace  is  ufed  for  dlllilla- 
tion,  two  alembics  are  to  be  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  parallel  to  each  other,  fo 
that  their  bottoms  may  reft  upon  the 
ledge  in  the  oppofite  wall,  wliilll  their 
mouths  lie  parallel  to  the  opening  they 
are  put  in  at  ; which  opening  is  now  to 
he  perfedlly  doled  up  with  brick  and 
mort-ir,  leaving  the  necks  of  the  velfels 

flicking 
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flicking  out,  whereto  earthen  pipes  being  fiippiy  frefh  fuel,  tillthemetalisin  fu- 

gpplied,  and  their  other  end^  fixed  to  re-  fion. 

ceivers,  the  operation  may  be  thus  begun.  Domefic  FaRNACE.  See  Oven. 

See  the  articles  Alembic  and  Distil-  foiwc/rr’i  Furnace.  See  Founders. 
laTion,  Glafs-hcufe  Furnace.  See  Glass. 

For  other  chemical  furnaces,  fee  the  ar-  Furnace  is  made  of  brick. 


ticleLABORATORY. 

Furnace  is  alfo  applied  to  that  nfed  in  the 
melting  of  iron,  which  authors,  frequently 
confound  with  iron-forges,  tho’  there  is 
a confiderable  difference  between  them. 
See  the  article  Forge. 

This  furnace  is  a brick-flruffure,  much 
in  the  fliape  of  an  egg  fet  on  end,  where- 
in the  iron-ore,  after  it  has  been, burnt  in 
a kiln,  is  put,  intermixed  with  cinders 
and  charcoal,  and  the  whole  melted  till 
it  trickle  down  into  the  receiver  under- 
neath. See  the  article  Flux. 

Swedenborg  has  bid  down,  from  his 
own  experience,  certain  rules  for  the 
‘conftruftion  of  metallurgic  furnaces,  by  . 
which  they  will  always  be  made  more 
advantageous  "to  the  proprietor,  caleris 
paribus,  than  any  other  kind.  Thefe 
rules  are,  that  the  chimney  be  always 
placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  behind  the 
center  of  the  furnace  ; that  the  fmaller 
the  depth  of  the  fire-place,  provided  it  be 
fufficient  to  hold  the  coals,  the  better  ; 
that  all  furnaces  mud;  be  the  better  the 
wider  they  are  forwards  ; and.  the  higher 
they  are,  fo  as  not  to  lofe  the  benefit  of 
reverberation. 

Be/fowr-FuRNACE,  is  one  of  the  two  kinds 
of  furnaces  ufed  in  coinage  for  the  fufion 
of  metals,  confifting  of  a flat  hearth  at 
bottom,  into  which  the  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  a hole,  as  in  the  chemical  fur- 
naces. On  a level  with  the  hearth  is  a 
I'econd  aperture,  which  gives  paffage  to 
the  pipe  of  the  bellows,  from  whence  the 
furnace  is  denominated  ; about  a foot 
over  this  is  a moveable  gra^e  ; and  over 
this  is  the  place  where  the  crucible  is 
fet,  which  is  fqtiare,  and  made  of  the 
fame  earth  w'ith  the  crucible,  of  breadih 
futficient  to  bear  a range  of  coals  around 
the  crucible.  To  melt  metal  in  ibis  fur- 
nace, they  lay  a little  plate  of  forged 
iron  over  the  grate,  and  on  this  they  fet 
the  crucible,  which  is  likewife  covered 
with  an  iron  or  earthen  lid  ; then  they 
fiJl  the  furnace  vvith  charcoal,  and  when 
it  is  well  lighted,, and  the  crucible  fuf- 
iicieiitly  hot,  they  flop  the  vent-hole : 
laftly,  throwing  on  frtlli  coals,  they 
Hop  the  furnace  with  an  iron  lid  ; thus 
ccudnuing  to  work  the  bellow?,  and 


neatly  (quare,  and  about  t \ feet  each 
way.  It  IS  cut  horixotitally  in  the  midtile 
by  0 grate,  which  fullains  the  pan  or 
Ihovel  the  glafs  is  baked  in.  This  fur- 
nace has  two  apertures,  one  below  the 
grate,  to  put  the  fuel  in  at ; the  other 
above  it,  through  which  the'  workmun 
fpies  how  the  adlion  of  the  colours  goes 
on. 

Halter's  Furnaces  are  of  three  kinds  : a 
little  one  under  the  mould,  whe'eon  they 
form  their  bats;  ajatger  in  the  fcourlng- 
room,  under  a little  copper,  full  of  lees; 
and  a very  large  one  under  the  great  cop- 
per, w'herein  they  dye  their  hats. 

P/tiCTier’i Furnace  is  allb  of  three  kinds. 
In  the  fiill  they  melt  the  lead  whereof 
the  flieets  are  to  be  call,  being  only  a 
large  copper,  or  receptacle  like  a copper, 
made  of  free-ftone,  ami  coated  well  round 
witli  potter’s  clay,  having  a little  iron- 
pan  ai  bottom. 

Ill  ihe  fecond  they  melt  the  lea<l  to  be  call 
in  moulds  for  pipes,  &c.  which  are  not 
to  be  folciered. 

The  third  is  the  tinning  furnace,  being 
a fquare  frame  of  wood,  or  fometimes  a 
mal's  of  Hone  woik,  with  a brick-heanh 
whereon  is  made  a charcoal  fire,  which 
ferves  them  for  the  applying  of  thin  tin 
leaves  on  their  works. 

IPtW  Furnace,  the  fecond  furnace  ufed 
in  the  fufion  of  metals  for  coinage.  At 
bottom  it  has  a hearth  made  hollow,  in 
manner  of  a copel,  with  a vent  hole  in 
the  forepart  thereof;  over  the  vent-holo 
is  a grate,  fealed  in  the  mafliveofthe 
furnace ; over  the  grate  is  the  place  for 
the 'crucible,  which  is  ufually  of  forged 
iron.  The  fire  being  lighted,  the  crucible 
is  put  in,  with  a cover  over  it,  and  a ca- 
pital or  cover  of  earth  or  iron,  is  laid 
likewife  over  the  furnace  ; and  at  the  top 
of  this  capital  isV  hole,  five  or  fix  inches 
in  diameter.  This  is  called  a wind- 
furnace,  by  reafon  the  air  entering  thro’, 
the  vent-hole  at  bottom,  which  is  always 
open,  ferves  the  fame  purpoie  as  the  bel- 
lows in  the  other  furnaces.  Gold  is  ge- 
nerally melted  in  the  bellows  furnace,  as 
requiriri-g  an  intenferheat  before  it  fol’es  ; 
butfilver  and  copper  are  commonly  melt- 
ed in  the  vyind-iurnace. 
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FURNAGE,  or  Fornage.  See  the  ar- 
. tide  Fornage. 

FURNES,  a to>A/n  ofFlaiuieFS,  ten  miles 
ealt  of  Dinikirk. : ealt  and 

north  lat.  5;'*  10'. 

FURNX  rURE  certain  additional 

points  and  line?,  tuch  as  the  ecliptic, 
circles  of  declination,  azimuths,  iralian 
hours,  points  oX  the  compai's,  &c.  drawn 
on  dial-plates.  See  the  article  Dial. 

FURO,  in  zoology,  a name  given  to  the 
viverra,  or  ferret.  SccFhrRET. 

FCJROR  UTERiNus,  a dilbi'der  peculiar 
to  women,  proceedingfrom  an  intjrdinate 
defire  of  coition,  (oinetiraes  attended  with« 
meljncholy,  and  Ihmetimcs  with  a ma- 
niacal deliriiun.  The  patient  delights  in 
talking  obicendy,  and  in  ibliciting  men 
to  I'atisfy  their  delires  both  by  words  and 
gelhires. 

It  is  occafioned  by  ^n  inflammation  of 
the  pudenda,  or  of  the  parts  in  which  the 
venereal  ftimuius  refides,  which  are  chief- 
ly the  clitoris  and  vagina  j or  in  the  too 
great  abundance  and  acrimony  of  the 
Euids  of  thole  parts  j or  both  thefe  caules 
ina}'-  exilt  togetiier. 

In  ihe  deiiiium  maniacum,  the  patient 
is  entirely  Ih^imelel’s  j but  in  the  inelan- 
chol'cuiu  inoie  relerved,  anti  her  fully  is 
confined  to  fewer  ohjci5ls.  If  it  gonti- 
ruies  a ,munrh  or  two,  the  fault  of  the 
hraui  becomes  oblfinare,  lor  it  uegene- 
laies  into  real  maJnefs. 

The  indications  of  erne  are  to  diminilh 
the  heat?  and  fenfibihty  of  the  aifedfled 
parts,  to  oqolj,  fweeten,  and  dilute  the 
Wood,  and  fo  render  it  halfunic^  or  to 
pvufue  both  intentions  at  once.  The 
Erfl;  indication  is  anlwtred  by  fiequ'ent 
and  copious  bleeding:  flie' mult:  likewile 
he  purgrd  with  jalup,  fcamniuny,  or  tlia- 
gndiiim.  Emetics  are  alfo  gooi  j and 
emollient  clylters  Ihould  be  given  \ to 
which  add  a dram  and  a half  ot  fal 
prunella,  or  a little  vinegar,  morning 
and  niglit.  To  abate  the  aciiinoiiy,  the 
patfent  may  drink  mi'neral  waters,  or 
emullions  with  chicken-broth,  and  iceds 
of  pipau.  alb.  lin,  Canivibis,  and 

fwettciied.  In  the  Jhmmer,  whey  with 
half  a lirachii)  of  l;d  prune),  for  each 
dole.  After  which  file  fliould  be  kept 
ti*  a milk  diet  only. 

In  a 'delirium  u.elar.cholicum,  lawful  co- 
•MO!i  may  he  admitted. 

FU  lUx,  in  comineice,  fiejnifies  t!ie  fkin  of 
i'e.eral  wild  bealts,  lireliVd  in  alum  with 
tlij  li^ii-  on,  and  ufed  as  a pan  of  dief's 
b,'  i rincesi  magitirates,  and  otlitrs.  '1  he 
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kinds  mod  in.ufe  are  tliofe  of  the  ermine, 
fable,  ca(tor,  hare,  coney,  See  the 

articles  Ermine,  Salle,  &c. 

Fuirs  are  charged  with  various  duties. 

Badger- fkins  pay,  the  piece,  5212(1. 

loo 

17- 

wheredf  5— '2d.  is  drawn  back  on  cx- 
loo 

portation.  Be^r-lkins,  if  black  or  red, 
pay  each  4 s.  draw  back 

45-  but  if  white,  each  Ikin  pays 

9 6-,-g°d.  and  draw  back  8 s.  7-j-i?d. 

Beaver  fleins  pay  each  7 — Id.  and  draw 
100 

back  4Mlid.  Cats-ikins,  the  hundred, 
100 

containing  five  fcore,  pays  9 s.  6 ,-22(1, 
.and  diaw  back  8s.  y-j-'-gd.  Ermines, 
the  timber,  containing  forty  Ikins,  pay 
9s.  fifg-Jd.  and  draw  back  8s.  7 1(1. 
Fox-Hems,  the  ordinary  kind,  pay  only 
3f-®-2d.  each,  and.'draw  back3_+5(|. 
but  each  black  fox  Ikin  pays  i j.  75. 
io_.|2d.  and  draws  back  2 1.  3 s,  i s.o 
Leopard-lkins,  the  ' piece,  pay  ^ 

iiALld.  and  draw  back  5 s.  ^ j 
100  loo 

Matrons,  the  timber,  containing  fony 
Ikins,  pay  2 I.  7 s iOj-5-°(l.  and  draw 
back  2 1.  3 s.  Mole-lkins,  the 

4'- 

dozen,  pay  i.lild.  and  draw  back 

ICO 

I Oiter-lkins,  the  piece,  pay 

ioo  ^ ■' 

I s.  2 i rd.  and  draw  back  is.-^^Td. 

100  IOO 

Ounce  /kins,  the  piece,  pay  zs,  lu^J, 

IOO 

and  draw  back  2 s.  Sables  of 

- ♦ loo 

all  forts,  the  timber,  containing  forty 
fkin-s  pay  7 1.  5 s.  and  draw 

back  61.  9 s.  Weazle  fkins, 

the  dozen,  pay’^iid.  and  draw  back 

IOO 

86  ~ 

^ — id,  Wulf-ikins  tawed,  the  piece,  pay 

ICO 

1 7 - 6 2 ~ 

7 s.  3 -ff-d.  and  draw  btek  6 s.  5 — iJ, 

IOO  loo 

Wolf-lkins  untawed,  the  piece,  p^^y  5 

6 2.  . ,x  . 

6 — f-  I.  and  draw  back  4 s,  n^-i.  If 
JO-}  100 

a-ny  funs  be  tawed,  or  otherwife^drirlT* 
ed,  th.-?y  pay  6 s,  more  for  every  sos. 
value.' 
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FURRS(  in  heraldry,  a bearing  which  re- 
prefenis  the  ikins  of  cei  tain  hearts,  ufed 
as  well  in  the  doubling  of  the  mantles 
belonging  to  the  coat-armour,  as  in  the 
coat-armours  tbemfelves.  See  the  articles 
Ermin,  Erminois,  &c. 

Furr,  among  car  penters,  a piece  nailed 
upon  a ralter,  to  ftrengthen  it  when  de- 
cayed, or  to  make  it  ftraight  when  it  has 
funk  ill  the  middle. 

furring,  among  carpenters^  is  the  re- 
gular  falhioniilg  out  any  part.  When  the 
hiain  piece  of  themaierial  is  (canty,  ei- 
ther by  defcfls,  wains,  or  want  of  thick- 
nefs;  then  a piece  of  the  fame  is  put  be- 
hind it  to  make  good  its  thickhefs,  which 
is  calleil  a fuiT. 

FURSTENBURG,  a town  and  caftle  of 
Germany,  the-capital  of  a county  of  the 
fame  name,  thirty  miles  north-weft  of 
Coiiftance eaft  lougi  8°  30',  and  north 
lat.  47°  50'. 

FURSTENFIELD,  a town  of  Aurtria  and 
diitchy  of  Stiria,  thirty-lix  miles  eaft. of 
Gratz  f eaft  long.  16®  46',  and  north 
lai.  47” 

FURUNCLE,  or  Boil,. in  furgery,  a 
Imal-l  lefirting  lutfiour,  with  inflamrna- 
tion,  rcdnefs,  and  great  pain.,  arifmg  in 
the  ad i pole  membrane,  tinder  thefkin. 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  free  from 
being  the  fubjeft  of  furuncles,  fo  the 
whole  is  fometimes  fo  mil'erably  infefted 
with  thern,  that  the  patient  can  hardly 
tell  how  to  ftir  himlelf,  or  on  what  part 
to  lie.  Not  only  adults,  but  alfo  the 
younger,  etten  new-born  infants,  are  ob-^ 
iioxious  to  this  dreadful  dilbrder,  which 
occalions  in  them  molt  fatiguing  clarnour 
and  rertleirnefs.  Thotigh  there  is  little 
danger  in  this  difeafe.in  adults ; yet,  in 
Icmier  infants,  it  occalions  convulfions, 
and  even  death  itfelf. 

The  pi  incipal  canfe  of  funtneles  is  a too 
gliilinous  and  mfpiffaled  rtate  of  the 
blood  i and,  confcquently,  the  gi'eater 
the  inlpdfation,  the  worfe  arid  more  nu- 
merous will  be  the  furuncles. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  feems  to  con- 
filt  chiefly  in  reftoring  the  rtagnating 
•blood  to  its  former  circulation  and  free 
motion. 

When  the  furuncles  are  very  numerous, 
or  return  again,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  inter- 
nal purging  medicincsj  and  fuch  as  atte- 
nuate and  cleanfe  the  blood.  In  adults, 
bleeding  is  proper,  both  by  the  lancet 
and  fcarification  with  cupping ; and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a ftriiR  regimen  of  diet 
Ihould  be  ufed,  drinking  frequently  and, 
VflL  U.  B ‘i  J 


plentifillly  of  a decoftion  of  the  vvoods, 
and  fuch  like  attenuators  of  the  blood. 
The  patient  fhould  alfo  entirely  abftaih 
from  drinking  fermented  and  Ipirituous 

. liquors,  particularly  wine  and  its  fpirit  j 
and  from  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  tobacco. 
When  the  difbrder  is  recent,  external 
medicines  only  vvtil  fi-equently  fuffice  for 
the  whole  cure.  For  this  purpofe  a miit- 
ture  of  honey,' acidulated  vfith  fpirit  of 
vitriol  till  it  has  acquired  a corifiderable 
fharpnefs,  is  proper  !o  anoint  the  fu- 
runcles, Of  no  lefs  virtue  is  the  frequent 
touching  them  with  mere  fpirit  of  vitriol 
or  I'ulphUr.  Difcutient  plaftefs  are  alfo 
found  very  feririceahle,  as  thofe  of  fimple 
diachylon,  de  melitOj  de  fperma  ceti, 
vel  diafaponis. 

But  if  thefe  medicines  prove  in/ufficient 
to  difperfe  the  tumour,  it  is  to  be  brouglit 
to  fUppuration,  by  applying  a plafter 
made  of  honey  and  flour,  or  of  diachylori 
with  the  gums;  and  where  thefe  are  in- 
I'ufflcient,  to  make  ufe  of  the'  maturat- 
ing cataplafms  recommended  under  the 
article  Phlegmon. 

When  the  furuncle  is  known  fo  be  ripe; 
by  its  foftnefs  and  yellovV  head,  recourfe 
is  to  be  direfilly  had  to  tlie  fcalpel ; and 
having  made  an  opening,  the  corrupted 
rnatter  contained  therein  is  to  be  difcharg- 
ed  i after  this,  a plafter  of.  diachylon 
mnft  be  applied,  and  the  ulcer  dailjr 
cleanfed  of  its  matter,  till  it  is  healed. 
Puftules  and  pimples  afifing  in  the  face; 
are  to  be  treated  like  furuncles  ; and,  in 
both  cafes,  the  drinking  of  whey,  and  the 
mineral  waters,  is  accounted  good  for 
cleanfing  the  blood. 

When  lucking  infants  are  afflifled  wiiH 
furuncles,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  mother, 
ornurfe,  feme  purging  medicine,  and  to 
order  a ftrift  regimen  and  diet.  At  the 
fame  time  the  infant  Ihould  -take  fume 
gentle  laxative  medicine,  with  abfo'rbenf 
powders,  to  allay  the  acrimony  of  its 
juices. 

Furunchlus,  in  zoology,  a name  given 
to  the  ferret.  See  the  article  Ferret. 

FURZE,  or  Furz'e-bus-h,  in  botany. 
She  the  article  Ulex.  ' 

In  many  countries,  vvhere  thOre  are  dry 
banks,  or  dry  fand  or  gravel,  that  nothing 
elfe  will  grovv  on,  fiirfe  makes  an  ex- 
tremely good  ftnee  ; afnl  is  propagated 
either  by  fets  or  feeds,  efpecialiy  the  lat- 
ter. It  will  make  a good  hedge  in  fliree 

' years,  if  well  weeded  and  carefully  kept 
■from  cattle,  efpecialiy  flieep  ; and  if 
clipped,  it  will  tlirive  extremely,  and  be 
S N very 
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veiy  thick  ; but  if  let  grow  at  large,  it 
will  prove  the  better  Ihelter,  and  yield 
excellent  fuel.  It  proves  alfo  an  admir- 
able covert  for  wild-fowl. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  furze  over-runS  the 
pafture,  or  arable-lands;  in  which  cafe 
it  is  to  be  grubbed  up,  or  it  may  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  only  marling  the  lands. 

Furze  faggots  are  ul'ed  for  breeming 
fliips,  when  in  the  dock  to  be  cleaned, 
or  under  repair. 

FUSAROLE,  in  architeflure,  a moulding 
or  ornament  placed  immediately  under 
the  echinus,  in  the  doric,  ionic,  and 
eompofite  capitals. 

It  is  a round  member  carved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a collar,  or  chaplet,  with  oval 
beads;  and  Ihould  always  anl'vver  exaflly 
under  the  eye  of  the  volute,  in  the  ionic 
capital. 

FUSEE,  in  cloclf-work,  is  that  conical 
part  drawn  by  the  fpring,  and  about 
which  the  chain  or  ftring  is  wound  j for 
the  ufe  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Clock 
and  Watch. 

Fusee,  or  Firelock,  See  the  article 
Musquet. 

Fusee  of  a bomb.  See  the  article  Bomb. 
FUSIBILITY,  in  natural  philofophy,  that 
quality  of  bodies,  which  renders  them 
lufible.  See  the  article  Fusion. 
FUSIBLE  COLUMN.  See  Column. 
FUSIL,  in  heraldry,  a bearing  of  a i horn - 
boidal  figure,  longer  than  the  lozenge,  . 
and  having  its  upper  and  lower  angles 
more  acute  anddliarp  than  the  other  two 
in  the  middle.  It  is  called  in  latin  fiifus, 
a fpindle,  from  its  fliape.  See  plate 
CViri.  fig.'s. 

FUSILIERS,  or  Fusileers,  in  the  mi- 
litary art,  are  foot-foldiers,  armed  with 
fufees,  or  firelocks.  See  Fusee. 

FUSIL Y,  or  Fusile',  in  heraldry,  figni- 
fiesafield,  or  ordinary,  entirely  covered 
over  with,  or  divided  into  fuGls.  See 
the  article  Fusil. 

FUSION,  the  melting  of  metals,  minerals, 
£fc.  by  means  of  fire. 

Different  metals  run  in  different  manners 
from  their  ores:  thus,  lead,  though  ex- 
tremely fufible  in  the  metal,  runs  with 
difficulty  from  the  ore,  fo  as  to  require  a 
confidcrable  violence  of  fire.  This  ftub- 
bornnefs  not  belonging  to  the  metal,  mull 
be  attributed  to  the  ftony,  fulphureous, 
or  other  mineral  matter  with  which  , the 
ore  is  mixed  ; which  matter  feems  fo  re- 
quire a degree  of  heat  capable  of  vitri- 
fying the  lead,  before  the  metal  will  run  ; 
but  ti."  lead  thus  Yitrincd,  recovers 


a metallic  form  again,  by  coming  in 
conlail  with  the  coals.  See  Leab. 

Tin  runs  from  its  ore  with  greater  eafe 
than  lead,  and  is  .therefore  fmelted  in 
much  lei's  furnaces : but  copper  requires 
an  intenfe  heat,  or  a blaft  furnace  ; and 
iron  the  greatefl  heat  that  can  be  given  in 
a furnace;  and  both  iron  and  copper abfo- 
lutely  require  immediate  contafl  with 
the  fuel  employed.  Henee  it  appearsthat 
each  metal  mult  have  its  determinate  de- 
gree of  heat,  to  run  it  with  advantage 
from  the  ore  or  Hone. 

In  order,  likewife,  to  .obtain  the  metal 
from  the  ore  to  the  bell  advantage,  the 
fcoria  or  flag  mull  be  neceffarily  made 
to  run  thin  and  fluid  ; otherwife  it  en- 
tangles or  invifcates  the  metal,  and  will 
not  let  it  feparate  fiilly.  And  hence  we 
frequently  obferve  in  the  alTaying  of  cop- 
per-ores, i'mall  grains  of  metal  inier- 
fperfed  here  and  there,  among  the  fcoria, 
that  require  to  be  feparated  by  llamping 
and  walhing  the  whole  mafs  ; which  la- 
bour might  have  been  prevented,  by  uf- 
ihg  a proper  degree  of  heat  capable  of 
procuring  a thin  fufion  and  a fuitable 
flux,  lb  as  to  have  made  all  the  metals 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  ; which 
it  conflantly  does,  when  the  operation  is 
well  performed.  See  Flux. 

It  feems  principally  owing  to  a defeS  in 
the  knowledge  of  fulion,  that  fo  many 
recrements  or  flags  of  metals,  antiently 
thrown  as  ulelefs  from  the  furnace,  hare 
been  of  late  wrought  to  confiderable  pro- 
fit by  more  Ikilful  workmen  : at  lead  it 
feems  more  rational  to  attribute  the  fnc- 
cel's  to  this  caul'e,  than  to  a fuppofed 
growth  of  metals  in  fuch  flags ; or  to 
believe  that  lead  has  grown  rich  in  filter 
by  lying  expofed  to  the  open  air,  while 
perhaps  jt  is  rather  owing  to  the  unlkil- 
fulnel's  of  the  former  workmen,  who  were 
unable  to  feparate  all  the  filver  contained 
in  the  lead. 

All  moillure,  and  too  fudden  coolinj, 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  more  ignoble  me- 
tals after  fufion,  and  foraetimes  danger- 
ous to  the  operator : for  a little  water 
falling  upon  melted  iron  or  copper,  make* 
them  expand  with  prodigious  violence, 
and  dil'charge  themfeives  abroad  withe 
force  like  that  cf  a camidn  : and  even 
fudden  cooling  will  often  occaCon  (be 
fuiface  of  the  inetal  to  crack,  and  fufer 
the  more  Internal  part,  not  yet  fet  or 
fixed,  to  isTue  out  to  a confiderable  di- 
fiance;  whence  either  the  lol's  oftkeme- 
lal  or  njilcliief  iiiny  enfue, 
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To  prevent  thefe  ill  eftefls,  after  copel- 
iation  it  is  ufualfor  the  operator  to  throw 
a quantity  of  water,  all  at  once,  upon 
the  lump  of  filver,  as  it  lies  in  the  teft, 
at  the  moment  when  it  begins  to  grow 
rigid;  for  the  water,  by  its  coldnefs, 
fuddenly  makes  fo  thick  a cover  upon  the 
ftirface  of  the  Giver,  that  the  hotter  parts 
in  the  inGde  cannot  break  thro’  the  upper. 
For  the  manner  of  making  fteel  by  fuGon, 
fee  the  article  Steel. 

FUST,  the  fame  with  thc'lhaft  of  a co- 
lumn. See  Column  and  Shaft. 

fustian,  in  commerce,  a kind  of  cot- 
ton ttuff,  which  feems  as  it  were  whaled 
on  one  Gde.  / 

Right  fuftians  fhoiild  be  altogether  made 
of  cotton-yarn,  both  woof  and  warp; 
but  a great  many  are  made,  of  which  the 
warp  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 

There  are  fuftians  made  of  fevcral  kinds, 
wide,  narrow,  Gne,  coarfe  ; with  fliag 
or  nap,  and  without  it. 

The  duties  on  fuftians  imported,  are 
fo  high  as  to  amount  in  a manner  to  a 
prohibition  : for  inftance,  dutch  and  rai- 
lan  fuftians,  the  piece,  containing  two 
half  pieces  of  fifteen  yards  the  half  piece, 
payil.  10  s.  9-j~^d.  draw  back  il.  7 s. 
Holmes  and  bevernex  fuftians,  the  bale, 
containing  forty-five  half  pieces,  pay 
15I,  8s.  draw  back  13  1.  10s.  Naples 
fuftians,  tripe  or  velure  plain,  the  yard. 


pay  I s;  ii-j^Ld.  draw  back  i s.  8-?j5gd. 
Naples  fuftians,  wrought,  called  fparta 
velvet,  the  yard  pay  3s.  draw 

back  as.  Sj^y^yd. 

FUSTICK,  or  Fu  STOCK,  a yellow  wood, 
that  grows  in  all  the  Caribbee-iflands, 
ufed  in  dying  yellow. 

It  pays  no  duty  on  importation. 

FUTTOCKS,  in  a Ihip,  the  timbers  raif- 
ed  over  the  keel,  or  the  encompafling- 
timbers  that  make  her  breadth.  Of  thefe 
there  are  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth, 
denominated  according  to  their  diftance 
from  the  keel,  thofe  next  it  being  called 
firft  or  ground -futtocks,  and  the  others 
upper- futtocks : thofe  timbers,  being  put 
together,  make  a frame-bend. 

FUTURE,  in  general,  denotes  whatever 
regards  futurity,  or  the  time  to  come. 
See  the  article  Time. 

Future  tense,  among  grammarians. 
See  the  article  Tense. 

FUZEE,"  or  Fusee,  in  military  affairs. 
See  the  article  Fusee.  T'-' 

Fuzee,  among  farriers,  two  dangerous 
fplents,  joining  from  above  downwards. 
They  differ  from  fciews  or  thorough 
fplents  in'  this,  that  the  latter  are  placed 
on  two  oppofite  fides  of  the  leg.  See  the 
article  SPLENT. 

FUZILIER,  or  Fusilier,  in  the  art  of 
war.  See  the  article  Fusiliers. 


G. 


Gin  grammar,  the  feventh  letter  and 
fifth  confonant  of  our  alphabet ; 
5 but  in  the  greek,  and  all  the  ori- 
ental languages,'  it  occupies  the  third 
place.  It  is  one  of  the  mutes,  and  can- 
not be  founded  without  the  afiiftance  of 
fome  vowel.  Its  found  is  formed  by 
fliutting.  the  teeth  gently  together,  fo  as 
fcarce  to  touch,  by- a fmail  incurvation 
of  the  fides  of  the  tongue  upwards,  with 
the  top  touching  the  palate,  at  the  fame 
time  thav  the  breath  is  pretty  ftrongly 
prefled  through  the  lips  a little  opened, 

In  englifh  it  has  a hard  and  fofr  found  ; 
hard,  as  in  the  word  game,  gun,  &c.  and 
foft,  as  in  the  word  gejiure,  giant,  fefc. 
at  the  end  of  words,  gh  is  pronounced 
iike  ffi  « in  the  words  roughs  tough. 


&c.  The  letter  g is  alfo  ufed  in  many 
words  where  the  Ibund  is  not  perceived, 
as  \w  fign,  reign,  &c. 

As  a numeral,  G was  antiently  ufed  to 
denote  400  ; and  with  a dafli  over  it,  thus 
G,  400,000.  In  mufic  it  is  the  charac- 
ter or  mark  of  the  treble  cleff ; and  from 
its  being  placed  at  the  head,  or  marking 
the  firft  Ibund  in  Guido’s  fcale,  the  whole 
fcale  took  the  name  gamut.  See  the  ai> 
tide  Clef  and  Gamut. 

As  an  abbreviature,  G.  ftands  for  Gai- 
us,  Gellius,  gens,  genius,  Sfc.  G.  G. 
forgemina,  geliit,  gefferunt,  p'o.  G,  C, 
for  genio  civitatis,  or-  Caefans.  G.  L. 
for  Gaius  libertus,  or  genio  loci.  G,  V.  S; 
for  g»nio  urbis  facrum.  G.  B.  for  ge- 
nio bono.  And  Gi  T.  for  gemo  tojels'd. 
8 N i GABARA; 
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GABARA,  or  Gaesara,  in  antiquity, 
the  dead  bodies  which  the  Egyptians  em- 
balmed, and  kept  in  their  houfes,  efpe- 
cialiy  thofe  of  fuch  of  their  friends  as 
died  with  the  reputation  of  great  piety 
and  holiiiefs,  or  as  martyrs.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Embalmjsg  and  Mummy. 

GABEL,  a word  met  with  in  old  records, 
fignifying  a tax,  rent,  cuftom,  or  Icr- 
vice,  paid  to  the  king,  or  other  lord. 

Gabel,  or  Gavel,  among  builders.  See 
the  article  Gavel. 

Gabel,  according  to  the  french  duties  nr 
culloms,  a tax  upon  fait,  which  makes 

' the  fecond  aiticle  in  the  king’s  revenue, 
and  amounts  to  about  one  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  levenuf  of  ihe  ki''gdrm. 

GABIN,  a town  of  Great  Po  and,  forty- 
fix  miles  north  weft  of  Waifaw;  eaft 
long.  lo'’,  and  north  lat.  51°  35'. 

GAi’-lONS,  in  fortlfic.itinn,  bafkets  made 
of  oz'er  tvyigs,  of  a cylindrical  toiin, 
fix  1 et  high  and  four  wide  j wfiich  be- 
ing-fiiiefi  with  eatih,  ferve  as  a ftielter 
from  the  enemies  fire. 

They  are  coinmoidy  ufed  on  batteries,  to 
fcreen  the  engineers,  &c.  in  order  to 
which,  one  is  placed  cn  either  fide  of  each 
gun,  room  being  only  left  lor  the. muzzle 
to  appear  through.  They  alfo  .feive  as 
a iiarapet  on  lines,  lodgement.*,  &c. 
when  the  ground  is  too  harti  to  dig  into. 
There  are  a fmaller  fort,  ufed  cn  para- 
pets in  trenches,  &c.  to  cover  the  muf- 
queteers  ; which  are  placed  fo  clule,  that 
a mufquet  can  juft  peep  through. 

To  render  the  gabions  ufelel's,  the  enemy 
endeavours  to  fct  them  on  tire,  by  throw- 
ing pitched  faggots  among  them. 

GABLE,  O'  Gavel,  among  builders.  See 
the  article  Gavel. 

GABLOCKS,  the  artificial  fpurs  of  game- 
cocks. Seethe  artirle  Ga.me-cock. 

GABRES,  or  G.aurs,  in  the  religious  cu- 
ftoms  of  Perfia.  See  Gaurs. 

GAD,  among  miners,  a linall  punch  of 
iron,  with  a long  wooden  handle,  ufed 
to  bre:  k up  the  ore. 

Dm;  ( f the  ii.inei  s holds  this  in  his  hand, 
direfting  the  poigt  to  a proper  place, 
while  the  other  drives  it  into  the  vein, 
by  ftrikingit  wid!  a fledge  hammer. 

(Ead-FLY,  or  Bp.pEZE-FLY,.  names  given 
to  the  black  and  yellow  hodied  ceftrus,  a 
fly  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  blue 
fii'fh-fly.  See  the  article  Oestrus.  • 

GADU3,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of  ma- 
lacopipiygious  fifties,  the  head  of  ■vyhicb 
is  ufua'ly  comprc.Ted  ; the*  branebioftege 
tuembrane  on  each 'fide  contains  fix  fmall 


bones  ; and  the  hack-fins  are  either  two 
or  three  in  number. 

This  is  a large  genus,  comprehending 
the  whiti.ng,  cod,  h.addock,  ling,  whiftSs. 
fiflr,  Sfr.  See  Whiting,  Cod,  ^sc. 

GAD.WAL,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
duck,  about  the  fize  oi  a widgeon.  See 
the  article  Duck. 

GAFOLD  LAND,  in  old  law-books,  land 
liable  to  taxes,  and  let  for  rent, 

GAGATES,  iei',  in  natural  hiltorry.  See 
the  article  Jet, 

G AGE,  in  law-books,  the  fame  with  lure- 
ty  of  pledge.  See  the  articles  SpRETy 
and  Pledqe.^ 

Thus,  where  a perfon  has  taken  diftrefi, 
and  being  fued  in  replevin,  he  iliall  not 
only  avow  thediltrefs,  but  gager  deliver- 
ance; that  is,  put  in  lureties.  or  pledget, 
that  he  will  deliver  them.  See  the  article 
Distress. 

GAGg  is  nlfo  ufed  in  a fynonymous  I’enfe 
with  wage.  , See  the  article  'Wage. 

Mort-GhcE.  See  Mortgage. 

G-AGE,  in  the  lea- language.  When  one 
fliip  is  to  windward  of  another,  file  isfaiti 
to  have  the  weaihcv-gage  of  her.  They 
likewife  cal!  the  mimber  of  feet  that  a 
velTcl  fmks  in  the  water,  the^flilp’.s  gage; 
this  litey  find  by  diiving  a nail  into  a 
pike  near  the  end,  and  putting  it  down 
befide  the  rudder  till  the  nail  catch  hold 
under  it ; then  as  many  fee't  as  the  pike 
is  under  water,  is  the  fliip’s  gage. 

Gage,  in  joinery,  an  infirument  maiked 
G,  in  Plate  rf  Joinery,  in  which  the 
piece  of  wood  b,  is  moveable  upon  the 
ftalf  c,  lb  as  to  be  fet  nearer  or  tsrther 
from  the  tooth  a,  at  pleafure.  Its  iile  is 
■ to  draw  a line  paraliel  to  the  ftraighl  fide 
of  any  board,  for  gaging  tenons,  and 
maiking  ftnff  to  an  equal  tliickneis. 

Gage,  among  Irttcr-fc'iuiders,  a piece  of 
box,  or  otiier  hard-wood,  yaiionlly 
notched  ;■  the  ule  of  which  is  to  adjnll 
the  dimerifious,  flo'p-es,  &c.  of  the  dil- 
ferent  torts  of  letters.  See  the  article 
Founder Y and  Letter. 

Tliere  are  feverai  kinds  of  thefe  gaget, 
as  the  flat-gage,  repreiented  in  plateClX. 
fig.  I.  n®  3.  and  the  face,  gage  and  italic-. 
gage,  tvf.  ibui.  n®  5. 

Slifittig-G AGE.,  a tool  ufed  by  matlierttatical 
infli’iinient  makers,  for  meaftiriiig  and 
fetting  off  diftances.  It  is  alfb  6t  ufe  in 
letter-cutting,  and  making  of  moulds, 
See  plate  CI'X.  fig.  i.  n’.  4,  where 
is  the  beam,  b the  tooth,  cc  the  fliding 
fpeket,  anti  4ddd  the  fhoulder  of  tlis 
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#M-Gage,  an  inftriiment  invented  by  Dr. 
Halts  and  Di'.  Defaguliers,  for  finding 
the  depth  of  the  fea,  the  defcription  where-  - 
of  is  this.  AB  (plate  CIX.  fig.  i. 
o'!  I.)  is  the  gage  bottje,  in  which  is  ce- 
mented the  gage- lube  7J\  in  ihe  braft- 
cap  at  G.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube 
F,  is  hermetically  Haled,  and  the  open 
lower  end  f,  is  immerfed  in  mercury, 
marked  C,  on  which  fwims  a fmall  thiclt- 
nefs  or  furface  of  treacle.  On  the  top 
of  the  bottle  is  fcrewed  a tube  of  brafs 
HG,  pierced  with  fereral  holes,  to  admit 
the  water  into  the  bottle  A B,  The  bo- 
dy K,  is  a weight,  banging  by  its  fliank 
L,  in  a focket  N,  with  a notch  on  one 
fide  at  m,  in  which  is  fixed  the  catch  / 
of  the  fpring  S,  and  palling  through  the 
hole  L,  in  the  fliank.  of  the  weight  K, 
prevents  its  falling  out,  when  once  hung 
on.  On  the  top,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
biafs  tube  at  H,  is  fixed  a large  empty 
ball,  or  full-blown  bladder!,  which  mult 
not  be  fo  large,  but  that  the  weight  K 
may  be  able  to  fink  the  whole  under 
' water. 

, The  inftrument,  thus'conftruffed,  is  ufed 
in  the  following  mai'mer.  The  weight 
K being  hung  on,  the  gage-  is  let  fall 
into  deep  water,  and  fiiiks  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  focket  N,  is  (bmewhat  longer  than 
the  fliank  L,  and  therefore,  after  the 
weight  K comes  to  the  bottom,  the  gage 
will  continue  to  defcend,  till  the  lower 
part  of  the  focket  ftrikes  againfl:  the 
weight ; this  gives  liberty  to  the  catch  to 
fly  out  of  the  hole  L,  and  let  go  the  weight 
K;  when  this  is  done,  the  ball  dr  blad- 
der I,  inftantly  buoys  up  the  gage  to  the 
top  of  the  water.  While  the  gage  is  un- 
der water,  the  water  having  free  accefs 
to  the  treacfe  and  mercury  in  the  bottle, 
will  by  its  prefTiire  force  it  up  into  the 
tube  F f,  and  tlie  height  to  which  it  has 
been  forced  by  the  greatefl;  prelTure,  viz. 
that  at  the  bottom,  will  he  fliewn  by  the 
mark  in  the  tube  which  the  treacle  leaves 
behind  it,  and  which  is  the  only  ufe  of 
the  treacle.  This,  (hews  into  what  fpace 
the  whole  air  in  the  tube  F /'is  comprelT- 
ed  ; and  cpnfequently  the  height  or  depth 
of  the  water,  which  by  its  weight  pro- 
duced that  compreffion,  which  is  the 
thing  required. 

If  the  gage-tube  'FJ',  be.of  glafs,  a fcale 
might  be  drawn  on  it  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond,  fliewing,  by  infpedlion,  what 
height  the  water  ftands  above  the  bottom, 
^ut  the  length  of  10  inches  is  no!  fufBci- 


ent  for  fathoming  depths  at  Tea,  fince 
that,  when  all  the  air  in  fuch  a length 
of  tube  is  compreffed  into  half  an  inch, 
the  depth  of  water  is  not  more  than  634 
feet,  which  is  not  half  a quarter  of  a 
mile. 

If,  to  remedy  this,  we  make  ufe  of  a tube 
50  inches  long,  which  for  ftrength  may 
be  a niufquet-ba.nei,  and  fuppofe  the 
air  fomprefled  jnto  an  hundredth  part  of 
half  an  inch  j then  by  faying  as  i : pg  ; ; 
400:39600  inches,  or  3300  feet;  even 
this  is  but  little  more  than  half  a mile, 
or  2,640  feet.  But  fince  it  is  reafonable 
to  iuppofe  the  cavities  of  the  fea  bear 
feme  proportion  to  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  land,  fome  of  which  are  more  than 
three  miles  above  the  eai'th’s  furface  j 
therefore,  to  explore  fuch  great  depths, 
the ‘Dr.  contrivtd  anew  fornp  for  hisfea- 
gage,  or  rather  for  the  gage-tube  in  it, 
as  follows:  BCDF  ^ibid.  n"!  z.)  is  a 
hollow  metalline  globe  communicating 
on  the  top  with  a long  tube  A B,  whofe 
capacity  is  a ninth  part  of  that  globe,. 
On  the  lower  part  at  D,  it  has  alfo  a 
Ihort  tube  DE,  to  ftand  in  the  mercury 
and  treacle.  The  air  contained  in  the 
compound  gage-tube  iscomprelfed  by  the 
water,  as  before  ; but  the  degree  of  com- 
prellion,  or  height  to  which  the  treacle 
has  been  forced,  cannot  here  be  feen  thro’ 
the  tube  ; therefore,  to  anfwer  that  end, 
a flender  rod  of  metal  or  wood,  with  a 
koob  on  the  top  of  the  tube  A.B,  will 
receive  the  mark  of  the  treacle,  andlhew 
it,  when  taken  out. 

If  the  tube  A B be  50  inches  long,  and 
ot  fuch  a bore  that  every  inch  in  length 
Ihould  be  a cubic  inch  of  air,  and  the 
contents  of  the  globe  and  tube  together 
500  cubic  inches  ; then,  when  the  air  is 
comprelTed  within  an  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole,  it  is  evident  the  treacle  will  not  ■ 
approach  nearer  than  five  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  tube,  which  vvill  agree  to  the  depth 
of  3300  feet  of  water  as  above.  Twice 
this  depth  will  comprefs  the  air  into  half 
that  fpace  nearly,  viz,  inches;  which 
' correfpond  to  6600  which  is  a mile  anci 
a quarter.  Again,  half  that  fpace,  or 
15  inch,  will  thew  double  the  former 
depth  viz.  13200  feet,  or  zf  miles, 
which  is  probably  very  nearly  the  greateft 
depth  of  the  fea. 

Bucket-fea-GkGV.,  an  inftrument  contrived 
by  Dr.  Hales,  to  find  the  different  degrees 
ofcoolneCsi^nd  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  at  dif- 
ferent depths  j confiding  of  a common 

^oulhold 
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houfliolc!  pail  or  bucket,  with  two  heads 
to  it.  Thefe  heads  have  each  a round 

■ hole  in  the  middle,  near  four  inches  dia- 
meter, and  covered  with  valves  opening 
upwards  ; and  that  they  might  both  open 
and  fliut  together,  there  is  a fmall  iron- 
rod  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
valve,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  under 
part  of  the  upper  valve;  fo  that  as  the 
bucket  defcends  with  its  finking  weight 
into  the  fea,  both  the  valves  open  by  the 
force  of  the  water,  which  by  that  means 
has  a free  paffage  through  the  bucket. 
But  when  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  then 
both  the  valves  flmt  by  the  force  of  the 
water  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bucket;  fo 
that  the  bucket  is  brought  up  full  of  the 

■ Joweft  fea-water  to  which  it  had  de- 
fcended. 

When  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  mer- 
curial thermometer,  fixed  in  it,  is  ex- 
amined ; but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to 
obferve  the  degree  at  which  the  mercury 
(lands,  before  the  lower  part  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  taken  out  of  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  elfe  it  would  be  altered  by  the 
different  temperature  of  the  air. 

In  order  to  keep  the  bucket  in  a right 
pofition,  there  are  four  cords  fixed  to  it, 
reaching  about  four  feet  below  it,  to 
which  the  finking  weight'  is  fixed. 

J*^«/fr-GAGE,  or  Hydrometer.  Seethe 
article  Hydrometer. 

Gages  for  grinding  of  tic  glajfes.  Seethe 
article  Grinding. 

GAGER  and  Gaging.  See  the  articles 
GaiJger  and  Gauging. 

GAIANITES,  gaianitte,  in  church-hif- 
tory,  a branch  of  eutychians.  See  the 
article  Eutychians. 

GAIETA,  a ftrong  fortified  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Italy,  thirty- five 
miles  north-well  of  the  city  of  Naples  : 
eaft  longitude  14°  30'.  and  north  latitude 
41'^  lo'. 

Gain,  in  archlteSlure,  the  bevelling  Ihoul- 
der  of  a joift  or  other  timber. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  lapping  of  the  end 
of  the  joints,  (Sc.  upon  a trimmer  or 
girder,  and  then  the  thicknels  of  the 
Ihoulder  is  cut  into  the  trimmer,  alfo  be- 
velling upwards,  that  it  may  juft  receive 
the  gain,  and  fo  the  joift  and  trimmer  lie 
even  :.nd  level  with  the  furface. 

This  way  of  working  is  ufed  in  floors  and 
hearths. 

GAIN  AGE,  in  old  law  books,  properly 
fignifips  the  plough-tackle,  or  implements 
of  hufbandry  ; but  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
or  crop  of  ploughed  lands. 


GAINSBOROUGH,  a market-town  of 
LincOlnfliire,  fourteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Lincoln  ; which  gives  the  title  of  earl 
to  the  noble  family  of  Noel. 

GAIOPHRAGMIA,  in  natural  hiftory, 

' a genus  of  feptariae,  divided  by  fepta  or 
partitions  of  earthy  matter,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  fpecies.  See  SeptarIjE. 

GALACTITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  by  which  the  antients  called  a 
fmooth,  ath-coloured,  indurated  kind  of 
clay,  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs 
for  defluxions  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes,  and 
as  an  aftringent.  See  the  article  Clay. 

GALANGALS,  galanga,  in  the  materia 
medica,  the  name  of  two  roots  kept  in 
the  fhops,  a greater  and  a fmaller;  of 
which  the  fmaller  is  by  far  nioft  ef. 
teemed. 

The  lefler  galangal  is  a fmall  and  fbort 
root,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  of  the 
ihicknefs  of  a man’s  little  finger,  feldom 
met  with  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
long.  It  ftiould  be  chofen  full  and  plump, 
of  a bright  colour,  very  firm  and  found, 
and  of  an  acrid  and  infupportably  hot 
tafte. 

The  larger  galangal  is  brought  to  us 
in  pieces  of  two  inches  or  a little  more  in 
length,  and  of  near  an  inch  in  thicknefs! 
its  furface  is  lefs  unequal  and  tuberofe 
than  the  fmaller  fort,  but  is  far  from 
being  fmooth  ; on  the  ouffide  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  a very  faint  call  of 
red,  and  within  it  is  of  a paler  colour, 
and  has  a much  lefs  acrid  and  pungent 
tafte  than  the  fmaller  kind.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  in  the  larged,  founded,  and  hea- 
vied  pieces. 

The  roots  of  both  the  galangals,  but  par- 
ficulaidy  of  the  lefler,  abound  with  a vo- 
latile, oily,  aromatic  fait ; the  leffer  is 
efteemed  an'  excellent  ftomachic  : it  has' 
the  credit  of  being  a great  cephalic,  car- 
diac,  and  uterine,  but  is  more  particu- 
larly recommended  in  vertigos.  The 
greater  galangal  pofTelTesthe  fame  virtues, 

, but  in  a lefs  degree.  See  the  article 
K.ffiMPFERTA. 

GALANTHUS,  the  snow-drop,  in  bo- 
tany,  a genus  of  the  hexandria-monogy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  three  oblong  and  obtufe  pe- 
tals ; the  fruit  is  a globofo-oval  capfule, 
obtufely  trigonal,  and  containing  a great 
number  of  roundilh  feeds. 

The  galanthus  is  the  fame  with  the  nar- 
cifib-leucoium  of  authors,  with  a large 
fnow-white  flower. 

CrALATA,  a great’  fuburb  belonging  to 

Con- 
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Conftantinople,  oppofite  to  the  feraglio, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour.  It  is 
here  that  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Franks, 
Chriftians,  and  Jews  inhabit,  and  are 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  refpeftive 
,worfliips. 

GALATIA,  the  antientname  of  Amafia, 
a province  of  Lefler  Alia. 

GALATIANS,  or  Epijile  to  the  Gala- 
tians. See  the  article  Epistle. 

GALAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen - 
tandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  confifts  of  a ten  leafed 
perianthium .the  corolla  confifts  of  a 
fmgle  bowl  faftiioned  petal  ; the  fruit  is 
an  oval  coloured  elaftic  capfule,  with  one 
cell,  containing  two  large,  convex,  and 
callous  feeds. 

galaxy,  in  aftronomy,  the  via  laflea, 
or  milky  way  in  the  heavens : a traft  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  and  confiderable  breadth, 
which  runs  through  a great  compafs  of 
the  heavens,  fometimes  in  a double,  but 
for  the  greateft  part  of  its  courfe  in  a Angle 
ftieain  ; and  is  compofed  of  a vaft  num- 
berof  ftai'S,  too  minute  or  too  remote  from 
the  earth,  to  be  diftingiiifhed  by  thenaked 
eye ; but  are  difcovered  in  all  parts  of  it, 
in  great  numbers,  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
telefcope. 

GALBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a gum  if- 
fuing  from  the  Item  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  in  Perfia  and  many  parts 
of  Africa. 

It  is  fometimes  met  with  in  the  lliops  In 
loofe  granules,  called  drops  or  tears,  and 
fometimes  in  large  maffes,  formed  of  a 
number  of  thefe  blended  together ; but  in 
ihefe  maffes  fome  accidental  foulnefs  is 
often  mixed  with  the.  gum.  The  fingle 
drops  ufually  approach  to  a roundifti,  ob- 
long, pear-like  form,  Galbanum  is  foft 
like  wax,  and,  when  frefh  drawn,  white ; 
but  it  afterwards  becomes  yellowifti  or 
reddifli : it  is  of  a ftrong  fmell,  of  an 
acrid  and  bitterifti  tafte ; it  is  inflammable 
in  the  manner  of  a refin,  and  foluble  in 
water  like  a gum. 

It  attenuates  and  diffolves  tough  phlegm, 
and  is  therefore  of  fervice  in  afthmas  and 
inveterate  coughs  ; it  is  alfo  of  great  fer- 
vice in  hyfteric  complaints  ; it  diffipates 
flatulencies,  promotes  the  menfes,  and  fa- 
cilitates delivery  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
fecundines.  It  is  given  in  pills  and  elec- 
tuaries, and  is  ufed  externally  in  form  of 
a plafter,  applied  to  the  belly,  againft  ha- 
bitual hyfteric  complaints,  and  on  many 
other  occalions. 

Gale,  in  thefva  language,  a term  of  va- 


rious import  \ when  the  wind  blows  not 
fo  hard  but  that  a Ihip  may  carry  her 
top-fails  a- trip  (that  is,  hoifted  up  to  the 
tigheft)  then  they  fay  it  is  a loom- gale. 
When  it  blows  very  ftrong,  they  fay  rt  is 
a ftiff,  ftrong,  or  frelh  gale.  When  two 
Ihips  are  near  one  another  at  fea,  and 
there  being  but  little  wind  blowing,  one 
of  them  finds  nuore  of  it  than  the  other, 
they  fay  that  the  one  (hip  gales  away  from 
the  other. 

GALEARII,  in  roman  antiquity,  fervants 
who  attended  the  foldiers  in  the  field, 
and  carried  their  helmets  ; whence  thd 
name. 

GALEASSE,  a large  low-built  veffel,  uf- 
ing  both  fails  and  oars,  and  tJie  biggeft 
of  all  the  veffels  that  make  life  of  the 
latter.  It  may  carry  twenty  guns,  and 
has  a ftern  capable  of  lodging  a great 
number  of  marines.  It  has  three  mails, 
which  are  never  to  be  lowered  or  taken 
down.  It  has  alfo  thirty-two  benchesof 
rowers  and  to  each  bench' fix  or  feven 
llavesj  who  fit  under  cover.  This  velk 
fel  is  at  prelent  only  ufed  by  the  Vene- 
tians. 

GALEGA,  GOAT-RTJE,  in  botany,  agentis 
of  thediadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a Ihort  tubulated, 
fingle  leafed  perianthium,'  divided  into 
five  half  fegments  ; the  corolla  is  papi- 
lionaceous j the  fruit  is  a round,  very 
long  pod,  containing  feveral  oblong 
kidney-lhaped  feeds. 

Goat-rue  has  been  accounted  a good  fu- 
dorific,  but  is  little  ufed  in  the  prefent 
praflice.  . 

GALENIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
oftandria-digyhia  clafs  of  plants,  hav- 
ing no  corolla ; the  calyx  is  a very  final], 
hollow  perianthium,  divided  into  four 
oblong  fegments  ; the  antherse  are  didy- 
mous  ; and  the  fruit  a roundilh',  bilo- 
cular capfule,  containing  two  oblong  and 
angulated  feeds. 

GALENIC,  or  Galenical,  in  phar- 
macy, a .manner  of  treating  difeafes 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Galen. 

The  diftinSion  of  galenical  and  chemi- 
cal, vvas  occafioned  by  a divifion  of  the 
praflitioners  of  medicine  into  two  lefts, 
which  happened  on  the  introduftion  of 
chemiftry  into  medicine  ; then  the  che- 
mifts,  arrogating  to  themfelves  every 
kind  of  merit  and  ability,  ftirred  tip  an 
oppofition  to  their  pretenfions,  founded  on 
the  invariable  adherence  of  the  other  party 
to  the  antient  praftice.  And  though  this 
divifien  into  the  two  fe^ls  pf  galenifts  and 
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cliemifts  has  long  ceafeci,  yet  the'diftinc- 
tioh  of  medicines,  which  refulted  from 
iti  is  ftill  retained. 

Galenical  medicines  are  thofe  which  are 
formed  by  the  ealier  preparations  of 
herbs,  roots,  &c.  by  infufion,  deco£fion, 
&c.  and  by  combining  and  multiplying 
ingredients  ; while  thofe  of  chemiftry, 
draw  their  more  intimate  and  remote  vir- 
tues by  means  of  fire  and  elaborate  pre- 
parations, as  calcination,  digeftion,  fer- 
mentation, &c. 

The  late  improvements  in  philofophy, 
which  have  retrieved  the  reputation  of 
galenical  pharmacy,  have  alfo  greatly  re- 
formed it.  It  is  how  become  all  mecha- 
nical and  coipufcular;  and  inftead  of 
qualities  and  degrees,  every  thing  is  now 
reduced  to  mechanical  afftftions  ; to  the 
figures,  bulks,  gravities,  &c.  of  the  com- 
ponent particles,  and  td,  the  great  prin-' 
ciple  of  attraftion. 

GALENISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a branch 
of  anabaptifts,  who  are  laid  to.  have 
adopted  feveral  arian  opinions  concerning 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Arians  and  Anabaptists. 

GALEOPSIS,  HEMP-  LEAVED  DEAD-' 
NETTLE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  didy- 
namia-gymnofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,"  with 
the  upper  lip  crenated  and  arched,  and 
the  lower  one,  trifid  : the  feeds  are  four 
in  number,  and  contained  in  the  cup. 
Both  the  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  faid  to  be  dif- 
cutient  and  antifeptic. 

GALERITA,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
blennius.  See  the  article  BlE'NNIus. 
The  galerita  is  diftinguidied  from  the 
other  fpecies  of  blennius,  by  a tranfverfe 
cutaceous  creft  on  the  liead. 

GALEUS,  in  ichthyology,  a name  by 
which  feveral  fpecies  of  fliarks  are  called. 
See  the  article  Shark. 

GALICIA,  th?'  moll  north-weft  province 
of  Spain,  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the 
north-weft,  by  the  province  of  Afturias 
and  Leon  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Portugal 
on  the  fouth. 

Galicia,  or  Guadalajara,  a. province 
of  Mexico,  bounded  by  new  Mexico  on 
the  north,  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on 
the  eaft,  by  Mexico  proper  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  gulph  of 
California  on  the  weft. 

GALILE,  or  Galilee,  once  a province 
of  Judea,  now  of  Turky  in  Afia,  was 
bounded  by  mount  Lebanon  on  the  north, 
by  the  river  Jordan  and  (he  fea  of  GaliJ 
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lee  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river  Chifon  oii 
the  fouth,  arid  by  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  weft.  It  was  the  feene  of  many  of 
our  Saviour’s  miracles. 

GALILEANS,  a,  left  of  the.  Jews.  Their 
founder  was  one  Judas,  a native  of  Ga; 
Idee,  from  which  place  they  derived  their 
name.  Their  chiel,  efteeming  it  an  in- 
dignity for  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to 
ftrangeis,  raifed  up  his  Countrymen 
agairift  the  edifil  of  the  emperor  Augultur, 
which  had  ordered  .a  taxation  or  enroll, 
ment  of  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  roman 
empire. 

They  pretended  that  God  alone  fliould 
be  owned  as  mailer  and  lord  j and  in 
other  refpefts  were  of  the  opinion  of  the 
pharifees : but,  as  they  judged  it  unlawful 
to  pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  feparat- 
ed  themlelves  from  the  reft  of  the  Je,vs, 
and  performed  their  facrifices  apart. 
GALIUM,  or  Gallium,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Gallium. 

GALL,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  the  fame 
with  bile.  See  Bile  and  Bilious. 

Gall-bladder,  called  veficula,  and  cy- 
ftis  fellea,  is  ufually  of  the  lhape  of  a- 
pear,  and  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  hen’s 
egg.  It  is  filuated  in  the  concave  fide  of 
the  liver,  and  lies  upon  the  colon,  part  of 
which  it  tinges  with  its  own  colour.  It 
is  compofed  of  four  membranes,  or  coats  5 
the  common  coat a veficular  one  ; a 
mufcular  one,  conlifting  of  ftraigiit,  ob- 
lique, and' tranfverfe  fibres;  awd  a ner- 
vous one,  of  a wrinkled  or  reticulated 
furface  within,  and  furninrSd  with  an 
unfluous  liquor. 

The  ufe  of.  the  gall-bladder  is  to  colleil 
the  bile,  firft  I’ecret^d  in  the  tivef,  and 
mixing  it  with  its  own  peculiar  produce 
to  perfefil  it  fatther,  to  retain  it  together 
a certain  time,  and  then  to  expel  it. 

Gall,  in  natural  hiftory, . denotes  any 
protuberance  or  tumour  produced  by  the 
pnnflure  of  infefils  on  plants  and  trees  of 
different  kinds. 

Thefe  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  lizes, 
and  no  lefs  different  with  regard  to  their 
internal  ft.ruflure.  Some  have  only  one 
cavity,  and  others  a number  of  fmall 
cells  communicating  with  each  other, 
Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of 
the  tree  they  grow  on,  whilft  others  are 
foft  and  fpongy  ; the  firft  being  termed 
gall  riuLs,  and  the  latter  berry- galls,  or 
apple- galls. 

The.generah  hiftory  of  galls  is  this  : art 
jnfeiSl  of  tiie  fiy-kind  is.  inftrufled  by  na- 
ture to  take  care  -for  the  fafety  of  het 
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youngs  by  lodging  her  eggs  In  a woody 
fiibftancej  where  they  will  he  defended 
from  all  injuries  : (he  for  this  purpofe 
wounds  the  branches  of  a trte  ; and  the 
lacerated  veffels,  difcharging  their  con- 
tents, foon  form  tumours  about  the  holes 
thus  made.  The  hole  in  each  of  thefe 
tumours,  through  which  the  fly  has  made 
its  way,  may  for  the moft  part  be  found; 
and  when  it  is  not,  the  maggot-inhabitant 
or  its  remains  are  fure  to  be  found  with- 
in, on  brealcing  the  gall.  However;  it 
is  to  be  obfervedj  that  in  thofe  galls 
which  contain  feveral  cells,  there  may  be 
infefls  found  in  fome  of  them,  though 
there  be  a hole  by  which  the  inhabitant 
of  another  cell  has  efcaped. 
t)ak-ga)ls  put,  in  a very  fmall  quantity, 
into  a folutton  of  vitriol  in  vyater,  though 
hut  a very  weak  one^  give  it  a purple  or 
violet  colour;  which,  as  it  grows  ftronger, 
becomes  black;  and  on  this  property 
depends -the  art  of  making  our  writing- 
ink,  as  alfo  a great  deal  of  thole  of  dy- 
ingand  dreffing  leather;  and  other  ma- 
bufaftures. 

in  medicine,  galls  are  found  to  be  very 
aftringent,  and  good,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and 
hiemonhages  of  all  kinds;  they  have  al- 
fo a very  eminent  virtue  as  a febrifuge. 
Half  a dram,  or  more,  of  the  powder  of 
Aleppo-galls  may  be  given  for  a dofe, 
and  will  often  cure  an  intermittent  fever. 
They  are  alfo  ufed  externally  by  way  of 
fomentation  in  procidentis  of  the  anus: 
and  a decodlion  of  them  has  been  injeft- 
ed  in  the  fluor  albus,  with  very  great 
fuccefs. 

it.GALIi,  In  geography,  a town  of  Swit- 
zerland, five  miles  weft  of  the  lake  of 
Conltance  ; forming  a republic  of  itfelf, 
but  without  any  territory.  Its  legiflative 
power  is  lodged  in  two  councils.  It  is 
faid  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants,  all 
employed  in  the  linen-rhanufafilure.  ' 
GALLANT,  or  Galant,  a french  term 
adopted  into  our  language,  and  fignify- 
ing  polite,  civil,  and  well  bred,  with  a 
dilpolltion  to  pleafe,  particularly  the  la- 
dies. It  alfo  fignifies  brave  Or  coura- 
geous. 

Galleon,  or  G-Attioif,  in  naval  af- 
, fail's.  See  the  article  Gallion. 
gallery,  in  architeflure,  a covered 
place  in  a hotife,  much  longer  than 
broad,  and  ufuatly  in  the  wings  of  a 
building  ; its  ufe  being  chiefly  to  walk 
. iu. 

GAbi/Efiy;  In  foftificatioi!,  a covered  vkalfc 
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acrofs  the  ditch  of  a town,,  liidde  bf 
.flrong  beams,  covered  over  head  with 
planks,  and  loaded  With  earth  : fome- 
times  it  is  covered  with  raw  hides  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  attificial  fires  of  the 
befieged.  Its  fides  Ihoiild  be  .mufquet- 
proof.  It  cugbt  to  he  eight  foot  high; 
and  ten  or  twelve  wide,  and  the  covering 
to  rife  wMth  a lidge,  that  Wfiat  is  throwil 
upon  it  by  the’ heliegers  with  a.defign.ttji 
butn  it;  may  roll  off:  See  plate  CIX;' 
fig.  a.  ^ , 

Galleries  are  ehlefly  ufed  to  fecure  and 
facilitate  the  miners  approsch  to  the  face 
of  the  baftion,  over  the  ivoat,  which  ia 
already  fuppofed  to  be  fiileef  up  with, 
faggots  and  bavins,  and  the  artillery  of 
the  oppofite  flank  difmounted; 

Gallert  of  a mtnej  is  a narrovv  pafTage, 
or  branch  of  a mine  carried  on  under- 
ground to  a woik  defigiicd  to  be  blowtl 

■ VP'.  , . . 

Both  the  befiegers  and  the  befieged  alfo; 
carry  on  galleries  in  fearch  of  each  otherd 
mines,  and  thefe  foirietimes  meet  and  de- 
ffroy  each  other; 

Gallery,  in  a Clip,  that  beautiful  framd, 
which  is  made  in  the  form  of  a balcony; 
at  theftern  of  a (hip  without  board  ; into 
Which  there  is  a pafTage  out  of  the  ada 
miral’s  or  captain’s  cabbtn;  and  is  fof 
the  ornament  of  the  fhip. 

Gallery,  in  gardening,  a kind  of  cover- 
ed  walk,  in  a garden,  formed  into  por- 
.ticoes  of  arches;  With  hold  beams;  lime- 
trees,  or  the  like. 

Each  pillar  of  the  porticoes  or  atcheS 
ought  to  be  four  feet  diflanf  from  the 
other,  and  the  gallery  twelve  feet  high, 
and  ten  feet  wide,  that  there  may  b.ei 
room  for  tWo  of  three  perfons  to  wallk 
a-breatt.  / . . 

In  forming  thefe  galleries;  it  is  to  b6  obA 
ferved;  that  when  .the  horn-Heams  are' 
grown  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and 
, the  diftance  of  the  pillars  well  regulated  3 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  form  the 
frontiCpiece-;  to  perform  which;  the  horn- 
beam mull  be  run  up  a trellace  made 
for  that  pu'pofe,  which  forms  the  arch; 
and  as  it  grows  up,  thoi'eboWs  which  out- 
flioot  the  others,  muft  be  cut  wiih  the’ 

■ (lieers,  and  in  time  they  Vidll  grow  flrong; 
and  luav  he  kept  in  form  by  the  fheers. 

ifhifperine  GaLlery.'  See  ’WhispErinG; 

GALLEY,  in  naval  affairs,  a low-built 
veffl,  ufing  hod)  fails  and  oais,  and 
commonly  carrying  only  a main-inaft 
and  fore-maft,  vvhich  may  be  (lidck  of 
Ipvyered  at  pleaftire.  Suth  veffels  are 
SO  , fnSiiij 
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much  uied  in  the  Mediterranean,  efpeci- 
ally  by  the  king  ot  France.  See  Ship. 

Condemnation  to  the  Galleys,  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  being  compelled  to  (erve  on 
board  thele  veflfels,  impofed  on  certain 
criminals  in  France  ; and  that- either  for 
]ite,  or  for  a limited  number  of  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes. 

Galley,  or  Gally,  in  printing.  See  the 
article  Gally. 

GALLl;  in  antiquity,  the  priefts  of  the 
goddefs  Cybele,  who  Were  eunuchs,  and 
(OL'Ic  their  name  from  Gallus,  a river  in 
Phrygia. 

When  a youth  was  to  be  initiated  into 
this  order,  the  cuftom  was  to  throw  off 
his  deaths,  to  run  crying  aloud  into  the 
midlf  of  the  troop,  and  then  drawing  a 
fword  to  caftrate  himfelf ; after  this,  he 
ran  about  the  ftreets,  carrying  in  his 
hands  the  marks  of  his  mutilation,  which 
he  vVas  to  throw  into  a houfe,  and  in 
■that  houle  to  put  on  a woman’s  drefs. 

G ALLIAMBIC  verse,  Ga/liamkis,  in 
anrient  poetry,  a verfe  corrfifting  of  (i.t 
' feet,  niiz.  an  anapeft,  or  a fpondee ; an 
iambus,  or  an  anapelf,  ora  tribrach  ; an 
iambus  ; a daffyl  ; a daftyl ; an  anapelf. 
The  word  Galliambus,  is  a compound 
of  iambus  and  gallus,  a prieft  of  Cybele. 
Thefe  priefts  carried  about  the  image 
of  that  goddefs,  in  order  to  get  alms, 
and  as  a part  of  their  employment  was 
linging  verl'es  all  over  the  country,  they, 
by  this  means,  rendered  poetry  very'  def- 
plcable. 

GALLIARD,  a gay,  fprightly,  whimlical 
kind  of  dance,  formerly  much  tiled,  con- 
iifling  of  very  different  motions  and 
aflions,  fometimes  running  I'lnoothly 
•along,  then  capering,  fometimes  along 
the  room,  and  fometimes  acroft. 

•This  dance  was  brought  from  Rome; 
from  whetice  it  was  alfo  called  roma- 
nefque. 

GALLIARDA,  the  name  of  a tune  that 
belongs  to  a dance  called  a galliard. 

It  is  commonly  in  triple  time,  of  a hrilk 
and  lively  humour,  and  fomething  like  a 

i'g- 

G.-^LLICA^N,  any  thing  belonging  to 
•Fiance;  thus  the  term  gnilican  church 
denotes  the  church  ol  France,  or  the 
affembly  of  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom. 
•See  the  article  Church. 

GallicaN  BREvrARY,  the  breviary tifed 
by  the  church  of  Agregentum  in  Sicily  ': 
prohably'fo  r:il!ed  from  its  being  intro- 
duced by  St,  Gcrlan,  who  wa=  made  bi- 
Ifiop  of  - Agregcnlum  after  the  Saracens 
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were  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  ear!  Reger- 
and  by  the  other  french  biftiops,  brought 
thither  by  norman  princes. 
GALLICISM,  a- mode  of  fpeech  peculiar 
to  the  trench  language,  and  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  grammar  in  other  languages, 
GALLINfcl,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of 
birds,  the  beak  of  which  is  conic,  and 
fomewdrat  incurvated,  and  the  upper 
chap  imbricated. 

Under  this  order  are  comprehended  the 
oftrich,  peacock,  pheafant,  wood-cock, 
turkey,  the  common  dunghill  cock,  par- 
tridge,  &c.  See  the  articles  Ostrich, 
Peacock,  Sfr. 

Gallinaceous,  an  appellation  given 

to  the  birds  of  the  order  of  the  gallins, 
' See  the  article  GaLlin.®. 
GALLINAGINIS  caput,  in  anatomy. 

See  Caput  Galli.n’aginis. 
GALLINAGO,  in  ornithology,  a bird 
called  in  englilh  the  thipe.  See  Snipe. 
GALLING,  or  Excoriation,  in  me- 
dicine. See  Excoriation. 

Galling  of  a borfe's  back;  a diforder  oc- 
calioned  by  heat,  and  the  chafing  or 
pinching  of  the  faddle. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  fome  take  a hind’s 
Ikin  well  garniftied  with  hair,  and  fit  it 
neatly  under  the  pannel  of  the  faddle,  fo 
that  the  hairy  fid  * may  be  next  the  horfe. 
'When  a borfe’s  back  is  galled  upon 
a journey,  take  out  a little  of  - the  fluffing 
of  the  pannel  over  the  fwelling,  and  few 
a piece  of  foft  white  leather  on  the  infiJe 
of  the  pannel ; anoint  the  part  wiih  fall 
butter,  and  every  evening  wi'pe  it  clean, 

' rubbing  it  till  it  grow  foft,  anointing  it 
^ again  with  butter,  or  for  want  of  that, 
withgreafe:  wafh  the  fwelling,  or  hurt, 
every  evening  with  cold  water  and  foap, 
and  ftrew  it  with  lalt,  which  Ihould  in 
left  on  till  the  horfe  be  faddled  in  tlie 
morning. 

■GALLION,  or  Galleon,  in  naval  affairs, 
a fort  of  fliips  employed  in  the  commeici 
of  the  Weft-IndieSi  The  Sjiaiirarils 
fend  annually  two  fleets;  the  one  for 
, Mexico,  which  ihey  call  the  flota,  and 
the  other  for  Pei  u,  which  they  call  the 
gallions.  See  the  article  Flota. 

By  a geneial  regulaiion  made  in  Spain, 
It  has  been  ettablitlied,  that  there  thoiilJ 
be  twelve  men  of  war,  and  five  tenders, 
annually  fitted  out  for  the  armada  or 
galleons;  eight'  fliips  of  fix  hundred  tons, 
burden  each,  and  three  tenders,  one  of 
an  hundred  tons,  for  the  illand  Mm- 
garita,  and  two  of  eighty  each,  to  lol- 
' low  the  armada : for  the  New  Spain  lireh 
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two  (liips  of  fix  hundred  tons  each,  and 
two  tenders  of  eighty  each  ; and  for  the 
Honduras  fleet,  two  ftiips  of  fire  hundred 
tons  each  : and,  in  cafe  no  fleet  happen- 
ed to  fail  any  year,  three  gallions  aiid  a 
tender  (hould  be  fent  to  New  Spain  for 
the  plate. 

They  are  appointed  to  fail  from  Cadiz, 
in  January,  that  they  may  arrive  at  Porto- 
Bello  about  the  middle  of  April,  where 
the  fair  being  over,  they  may  take  aboard 
the  plate,  and  be  at  Havanna  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  June,  where  they 
are  joined  by  the  flota,  that  they  may 
return  to  Spain  with  the  greater  fafety. 
GALLIOT,  a fmall  gaily  defigned  only 
for  chace,  carrying  only  one  maft,  and 
two  or  three  pattereroes ; it  can  both 
fail  and  row,  and  has  fixteen  or  twenty 
oars.  All  the  feamen  on  board  are  fol- 
• diets,  and  each  has  a mulket  by  him  on 
quilting  his  oar. 

GALLTPAGO-islands,  are  fituafed  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  both  fides  the 
equator,  between  85"  and  90",  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  about  four  hundred  miles 
weft  of  Peru. 

GALLIPOLI,  a port-town  of  european 
Turky,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Propontis,  pr  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  100 
miles  fouth  well  of  Gonftantinople  ; eaft 
long.  zS",  and  north  lat.  40°  45. 
Gallipoli  is  alfo  a port-town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of 
Otranto,  about  twenty-three  miles  weft 
of  that  city  : eaft  long.  19°,  and  north 
lat.  40’  2 5'. 

GALLIUM,  LADIES-BEDSTRAW,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  tetrandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
is  a quadrifid  Angle  petal,  without  any 
tube,  and  placed  flatwife  : the  fruit  ron- 
fifts  of  two,  globofe  bodies,  growing  dole 
together,  but  not  adhering,  and  contain- 
ing each  a Angle  kidhey-fliaped  feed.  It 
is  laid  to  be  an  excellent  aftringent. 
GALLO,  an  illand  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
near  the  coall  of  Peru,  about  200  miles 
weft  of  Popayan  : weft  longitude  go°,  and 
north  latitude  2°  15'. 

Callo  is  alfo  a town  of  Italy,  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Ancona. 

Gallo,  or  Punto  callo,  a fea-port  of 
Ceylon,  fuhjed  to  the  Dutch : eaft  long. 
78°,  and  north  lat.  6°. 

GALLON,  a meafure  of  capacity  both  for 
dry  and  liquid  things,  containing  four 
quarts ; but  thefe  quarts,  and  conleqnent- 
ly  the  gallon  itfelf,  are  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  thing  meafuted  ;. 
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for  inftanee,  the  wine. gallon  contains 
231  cubic  inches,  and  holds  eight  pounds 
averdupois  of  pure  water!  the  beer  atid  ■ 
ale  gallons  contain  282  folid  inches,  and 
holds  ten  pounds  three  ounces  and  a 
quarter  averdupois,  of  water:  and  the 
gallon  for  corn,  meal,  &c.  272  J cubic 
inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds  thirteen 
ounces  of  pure  water. 

GALLOON,  in  commerce,  a narrow  thick 
kind  of  ferret,  or  lace,  u fed  to  'edge  or 
border  cloaihs,  fometimes  made  of  wool, 
and  at  other  times  of  gold  or  filver. 

GALLOP,  in  the  manege,  a -motion  of 
a horfe  that  runs  at  full  fpeed,  in  which 
making  a kind  of  leap  forwards,  he 
lifts  both  his  fore  legs  almoft  at  the  fame 
time;  w'hen  thefe  are  in  the  air,  juft 
jipon  the  point  of  touching  the  ground, 
he  lifts  both  his  hind-legs  almoft  at 
once. 

A horfe  in  galloping  forwards,  may 
lead  with  which  fore-leg  he  pleafes,  tho’ 
horfes  do  it  moft  commonly  with  their 
right  fore-leg;  hut  with  whatever  fore- 
leg they  lead,  the  hind-leg  of  the  fame 
fide  mull  follow  it,  otherwife  their  legs 
are  faid  to  be  difunited.  To  remedy 
this  diforder,  the  rider  muft  flay  the 
horfe  a little  upon  the  band,  and  give 
him  the  fpur  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that 
in  which  he  is  difunited. 

In  a circle,  a horfe  is  always  to  lead  with 
the  fore  leg,  within  the  turn  ; otherwife 
he  is  faid  to  gallop  falft ; but  here  too, 
the  hind  leg  of  the  fame  fide  muft 
follow. 

GALLOP ADE,  in  the  manege,  alfo  term- 
ed the  fine  gallopade,  the  Ihort  gallop, 
the  liftening  gallop,  and  the  gallop  of 
the  fchool,  is  a hand-gallop,  in  which 
a horfe  galloping  upon  one  or  two  treads, 
is  well  united,  well  knit  together,  and 
well  coupled.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  a 
horfe  makes  a gallopade,  and  works  with 
one  haunch ; that  is,  inftead  of  going 
upon  one  tread,  whether  right-out,  or  in 
a circle,  he  has  one  haunch  kept  in  fub- 
jeflion,  let  the  turn  or  change  of  the 
hand  he  what  it  will;  fo  thattheinner 
haunch,  which  looks  to  the  center  of  the 
ground  is  more  narrowed,  ‘and  comes 
nearer  to  the  center  than  the  flioulder; 
ami  thus  the  hoife  does  not  go  altoge- 
ther to  that  fide,  and  his  way  of  woik- 
ing  is  a little  more  than  one  tread,  and 
fomewhat  lefs  than  two. 

GALLOWAY,  a province  of  Scotland, 
which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a branck 
of  the  nobk  family  of  Stuart. 
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Jt  is  divided  into  two  diftrifts ; the 
^eftern,  called  Upner  Gtlloway,  being 
the  faine  with  Wigtonlhire ; and  the 
eaftern,  or  ftewaity  of  Kirkcudbright, 
called  Lower  Gallovvay. 

Galloway  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a county 

' of  the  lame  Hame,  in  the.province  of  Con- 
naught, in  Ireland  : weft  long.  9® 
and  north  lat.  53°  la”. 

It  has  u good  port  and  is  advantage- 
ouflv  fiiuated  for  a foreign  trade. 

i/e-K)-GALLOWAV,  a borough  townofScot- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  with 
which,  and  feme  other  boroughs,  it 
claffes. 

GALLCWi^S,  an  inftrument  of  punilhment, 
on  which  perfon.s  couvidled  of  felony, 
Gfr.  are  executed  by  hanging.  It  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  timber  fined. in 
the  earth,  with  a beam  faftened  to  each 
on  the  top ; or  with  three  pieces  of 
timber  fixed  in  the  earth,  with  three, 
pieces  on  the  top,  forming  a triangle. 

GALLpvys  ofaplough,  a part  of  the  plough- 
head,'  Co  called  by  f irmers,  from  its  ve- 
femhlance  to  the  common  gallows,  as 
confiftirg  of  three  pieces  of  timber, 
whereof  one  is  placed  tranfverfely  oyer 
the  heads  of  the  other  two.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ploug^i. 

GALLS,,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Gall. 

Lfae«^-GALLS,  among  fayriers.  See  the 
article  flARNESS. 

GALLUS,  the  Coett,  ip  orniiholpgy,  a 

*well-knovyn  dpmelHc  fowl,  the  head  of 
yyliich  in  ornamented  with  a longi  udipal 
flefliy 'cruft,  or  comb : the  wattles  are  two, 
and  placed  longitudinally  on  the  throat, 
This,  in  its  natural  date,  is  a very  ro- 
buft  and  beautiful  bird,  variegated  w.ith 
a great  number  of  elegant  colours.  See 
plate  CX. 'fig.  I.  vyhe  e n®  1.  repre- 
ients  the  00101^1011  duiigliill-cock,  and 
n'S  a,  the  hen. 

^ALLY,  in  printing,  a frame  into  vyhich 
the  compofitor  empties  the  lines  out  of 
his  compoling-ftick,  and  in  which  he 
ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  completed. 
The  gaily  isfoymed  of  an  pblong  fquare 
board,  with  a ledge  on  three  fides,  and 
a grove  to  adnait  a falfe-bottpm,  called  a 
gally-flice. 

Gally,  in  the  fea-langupge,  is  a place 
in  the  cocik-ropm,  where’ the  grates  are 
fet  up,  and  in  which  fires  are  made  lot 
ronfting  or  boiling  the  viifoals. 

Gally- woiiM,  in  zoology,  tb^e  englilh 
name  of  the  jiilus  of  auihoys.  See  th,? 
aificle  JuLus. 

GAf/IBEZdN,  or  Gamba,  in  antiquity. 


a kind  of  foft  quilted  waiftcoat,  worn 
under  the  coat  of  mail  to.  prevent  its 
hurting  the  body.  It  was  made  of  wool 
or  cotton,  quilted  between  two  fluffs,  and 
was  alfo  called  counterpoint; 

GAMBIA  a great  river  of  Affrica,  which, 
running  frpra  eatt  to  weft  (alls  into  the 
■ Atlantic  ocean  in  14"  north  lat.  and  15“ 
weft  long. 

It  is  faid  to  be  navigable  for  (loops  6.00 
miles.  About  ten  leagues  up  this  rivet 
is  James’s  Illand,  a fettlepaont  belonging 
to  Great  Britain  i it  is  very  fmall,  being 
Id's  than  a mile  in  circumference,  biu  is 
defended  by  a fort. 

GAMBOGE  is  a concreted  vegetable 
juice,  the  produce  of  two  trees,  both 
called  by  the  Inciians  caracqpulli,  and  is 
partly  of  a gummy,  and  partly  of  are- 
finous  nainre.  It  is  brought  to  us  either 
in  form  of  orbicular  maffes,  or  of  cy- 
lindrical  rolls  of  various  fizes  ; and  is  of 
a denCe,  compaft,  and  firm  texture,  and 
pf  a beautiful  yellow.  It  is  chiefly  brought 
to  us  from  Cambaja,  in  the  Eaft- Indies, 
called  alfo  Cambodja,  and  Cambogiaj 
and  from  thence  it  has  obtained  its  names 
of  canrhadium,  cambogium,  and  gam, 
bogium. 

It  is  a very  rough  and  ftrong  purge  j it 
operates  both  by  vomit  and  (tool,  and  both 
ways  with  much  violence,  almoft  in  the 

. jnftant  in  which  it  is  (’wallowed  ; but  ye) 
without  griping.  . It , requires  caution 
gnd  judgment  in  adminiliring  it;  but 
thpl'e  who  know  how  to  give  it  properly, 
find  it  an  excellent  remedy  in  dropfies, 
pachexies,  jaundice,  afthmas,'  catarrhs, 
and  in  the  vyortt  cutanepus  eruptions. 

Its  dpfe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to 
fix,  eight  or  ten  ; four  grains  generally 
operate  brilkly  without  vomiting,  and 
eight  or  ten  grains  ufually  vprait  brilkly, 
and  afterwards  purge  downwards. 

It  is  at  prefent  much  more  efteemed  by 
painters  in  wgter  colours,  tharr  by  phy- 
(icians. 

GAME,  Indus,  in  general,  fignifies  any 
diverfion,  or  (port,  that  is  perfoiuied 
with  regularity,  and  reflrained  to  certain 
rules.  See  the  article  Gaming.. 

G-imes  are  ufually  diltinguiflied  into 
thol’e  pf  exercife  and  addrefs,  and  theft 
pf  hazard.  To  the  firft  belong  chefs, 
tennis,  billiards,  wrellling,  &c.  and  to 
the  latter  thole  performed  with  cards  of 
dice,  as  back-gammon,  ornbre,  picqtiei, 
whilt,  &c.  See  the  arli.cles  Che,ss, 
Back-gammon,  &c. 

Games,  ludi,  in  antiquily,'  were  pg,blie. 

1 - diveffionii; 
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diverfions,  exhibited  on  folemn  occa- 
fions.  Such,  anaong  the  Greeks,  were 
the  Olympic,  pythian,  ifthmian,  nerasan, 
fife,  games  ; and,  among  the  Romans, 
the  apollinarian,  circenfian,  capitoline, 
fife,  games.  See  the  articles  Oi.ympic, 
Pythian,  fife. 

It  was  alfo  cuftomary,  among  the'Greeks, 
for  peifons  of  quality  to  inftitute  games, 
with  all  forts  of  exercifes,  as  running, 
wreftling,  boxing,  ©V.  at  the  funerals  of 
their  friends,  to,  do  them  honour,  and 
fender  their  death  more  remarkable. 
This  praftice  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
antient  writers,  as  Miltiades’s  funeral  in 
Herodotus,  Brafidas’s  in  Thucydides, 
Timoleon’siin  Plutarch,  with  many  more. 
Nor  was  this  euftom  peculiar  to  later 
ages,  fmee  we  find  the  defeription  of 
Patroclus’s  funeral  games  takes  up  the 
greatell  part  of  one  of  Homer’s  iliads  ; 
and  even  prior  to  this,  Oedipus’s  funeral 
is  faid  to  have  been  folemnized  with 
fports. 

Among  the  Romans,  there  were  three 
forts  of  games,  -viz.  facred,  honorary, 
and  ludicrous.  The  firil  were  inftitiited 
iirwiediately  ' in  honour  of  fome  deity 
or  hero ; of  which  kind  were  thole  al- 
ready mentioned,  together  with  the  au- 
gultales,  fiorales,  ' palatini,  fife.  The 
fecond  clafs  were  thofe  exhibited  by  pri- 
vate perfons,  at  their  own  expence,  in 
order  to  pleafe  the  people,  and  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  them,  to  make  way  for 
their  own  preferment:  fuch.were  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  the  feenic  games, 
and  other  amphitheatrical,  fports.  Tiie 
ludicrous' games  w'ere  much  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  games  of  exercife  and 
hazard  among  us:  inch  we.''e  the  Indus 
trojanus,  tefferae,  tali,  trqchus,  fife.  See 
the  article  Trojan  Game,  fife. 

By  a decree  of  the  roman  fenate,  it  was 
enafted,  that  the -public  games  fiiould 
he  confecrated,  and  united  with  the  wor- 
fliip  of  the  gods, as  a part  thereof;  whence 
it  appears,  that;  feafti,  facrifices,  and 
games,  made  up.  the  greatell  part,  or' 
rather  the  whole,  of  the. external  worfliip 
offered  by  the  Romans  to  l;heir  deities. 
Others  diftinguilh  the  roman  games  into 
j.  The  equcltrian,  or  curule  games, 
which  were  the  fame  with  the  circenlian. 
3.  The  gymnic  games,  wherein  were 
exhibited  gladiatorial,  and  other  Ihews 
of  the  like  nature  : thefe  were  facred  to 
Mars  and  Minerva.  3..  The  theatrical 
entertainments,  -confiliing  of  tragedies. 


comedies,  balls,  fife,  thefe  were  (acred  to 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  Minerva,  Vends,  fife. 

G-AME,  inlaw,  fignifies  birds  or  prey,  ta- 
ken or  kille-d  by  fowling,  or  hunting. 
There  are  feveral  ftatutes  for  punilhing 
offences  conimitted  by  perfons  not  quali- 
fied by  law,  to  take  or  dellroy  the  game. 
The  antient  laws  ordain,  that  no  perfon 
lhall  take  pheafants  or  partridges,  with 
engines  in  another’s  groundj  without 
his  licence,  on  forfeiture  of  lol.  and 
perfons  killing  any  pheafant,  partridge, 
pigeon,  duck,  hare,  or  other  ganfie,  for- 
feit aos.  for  every  fowl.,  hare,  fife,  u 
Hen.  VII.  I Jac.  I.  c.  17.  Conllables 
having  a juftice  of  peace’s  wari'ant,  may 
fearch  the  hoiifes  of  fufpefted  perfons  fof 
game  ; and  in  cafe  any  be  there  found, 
and  they  do  not  give  a good  account 
how  they  came  by  it,  fuch  perfon  lhall 
forfeit  for  each  hare  or  pheafant,  par- 
tridge, fife.  not  under  5s.  nor  exceeding 
zos.  Likewife  by  another  ftatute,  if  any 
higler,  chapman,  carrier,  inn-keeper,  or 
viflualler,  fiiall  have  in  his  cullody  any 
hares,  , pheafants,  partridges,  heath- 
game,  fife,  he  forfeits  for  every  hare  and 
fowl,  5I.  unlefs  the  fame  be  Tent  by  a 
perfon  qualified  to  kill  game.  The  fell- 
ing or  offering  game  to  fale  is  made 
liable  to  the  like  penalty  ; and  in  that 

. cafe,  if  any  hare,  fife,  be  found  in  a 
fliop,  fife,  it  is  deemed  expofing  it  to 
fale.  Perfons  not  qualified,  keeping 
dogs,  nets,  or  engines  to  kill  game, -on 
their  conviflion  before  a juftice  of  peace, 
fhall  alfo  pay  5I.  or  be  lent  to  the  houfe 
of  correftion  for  three  months,  4 and 
5 W.  and  M.  c.  zj.  5 Ann.  c.  24. 
9 Ann.  The  penalties  for  deftroying 
game,  are  recoverable  by  afiion,  as  well 
as  before  juftlces  of  peace,-  by  8 Geo.  I. 
c.  19.  If  a perfon  hunts  any  game  on 
the  land  of  anoiher,  fuch  other  cannot 
Juftify  the  killing  of  his  dogs.  Where 
one  .in  hunting  darts  a hare  upon  his 
own  land,  and  then  follows  and  kills  fuch 
hare  in  another  perfon’s  ground,  it  is 
lawful,  and  the  ^atne  is  his  own  ; but 
where  a man  darts  a hare  on  another’s 
land,  and  kills  it  there,  he  is  fubjefl  tva 
an  aflion  of  irefpafs. 

GAME-COCK,  it  fighting  cock,  or  one 
kept  for  fport ; in  the  choice  of  which, 
four  things  are  chiefty  to  be  regai-ded, 
‘VIZ.  ftiape,  colour,  courage,  and  fliarp. 
heel. 

j.  As  to  ftiape,  a game-cock  muft  not 
be  chofen  either  too  hr,  e,  or  too  Imallt 
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file  firft  being  generally  unwieldy,  and 
nnaftive ; the  other  weak  and  tedious 
in  fighting.  The  middle-fized  cock  is 
theref  jre  molt  proper  for  this  purpol'e,  as 
being  ftrong,  nimble,  and  ealily  matched  ; 
his  head  ought  to  be  fniall,  with  a quick 
large  eye  and  a ftrong  beak,  which 
fcould  be  crooked,  and  in  coiour  fuit- 
able  to  the  plume  of  his  feathers;  the 
beam  of  his  leg  (hould  be  ftrong,  and 
of  the  colour  of  his  plume  ; his  fpurs 
Ihould  be  rough,  long  and  lharp;  a 
little  bending,  and  pointing  inward,  a. 
The  belt  colour  for  a game-cock  is  either 
that  of  a grey,  yellow,'  or  red;  the  pyed 
pile  may  pafs  indifferently ; but  the 
white  and  dun  are  rarely  known  to  be 
good  for  any  thing.  If  his  neck  be  in- 
I'efted  with  a fcariet  complexion,  it  is  a 
fign  of  his  being  Itrong,  lofty  and 
courageous:  whereas  a pale  and  wan' 
oomplexion  denotes  him  faint  and'un- 
healthy,  3.  His  courage  may  be  known 
by  his  proud,  upright  Handing,  and 
ftately  tread  in  walking  ; and  if  he  crows 
iequently  in  the  pen,  it  is  a proof  of 
fpirit.  4.  His  Ibarpnefs  of  heel  is  known 
only  from  oblervation  in  fighting  4 that 
is,  when  at  every  rifing  he  hits  fo  that 
he  d raws  blood  from  his  adverfary;  gild- 
ing his  fpurs  continually,  'and  at  every 
blow  threatening  him  with  immediate 
death. 

To  prepare  a cock  to  fight;  i.  With  a 
pair  of  fine  Ihears,  cut  all  his  mane  off, 
dole  to  his  neck,  from-  the  head  to  the 
fetling  of  the  fhoulders.  z.  Clip  off 
all  the  feathers  from  the  tail  clofe  to  his 
rump,  and  the  redder  it  appears,  the 
better  is  the  cock  in  condition.  3. 
Spread  his  wings  by  the  length  of  the 
firft  rifing  feather;  and  cut  off  the  reft 
flope-wile,  with  (liarp  points,  that  in  his 
rifing  he  may  therewith  endanger  an 
eye  of  his  adverfary.  4.  Scrape,  (fnooth 
and  lharpen  his  fpurs  with  a pen  knife  : 
and,  laftly,  fee  that  there  be  no  feathers 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  for  his  op- 
ponent to  take  hold  of ; and  moiften  his 
head  all  over  with  your  fpittie. 

GAME- HEN,  llrould  be  of  a black,  brown, 
fpeckled  grey,  grizzle,  or  yellow  colour: 
being  tufted  on  the  crowm  denotes  cou- 
rage and  lerolotion  ; and  having  the  ad- 
dition of  weapons,  conduces  very  much 
to  her  excellency.  Her  body  fliould  be 
big  and  well  poked  behind,  for  the  pro- 
dnflion  of  large  eggs.  A general  re- 
mark is,  that  a right  hen  of  the  game, 
fiom  a dung- hill  coc.k,  will  bring  forth 


very  good  chickens ; but  the  beft  game 
cock  from  a dtinghil  hen,  will  never 
get  a bird  fit  for  the  game, 

GAME-KEEPERS,  are  thole  who  hav» 
the  care  of  keeping  and  preferving  the 
game,  and  are  appointed  to  that  office 
by  lords  of  manors,  Sfr.  who  not  being 
under  the  degree  of  efqiiire,  may,  by  a 
wi  iting  under  their  hands  and  feals,  au- 
thorize one  or  more  game-keepers,  vvho 
may  feize  guns,  dogs^  or  nets  ul’ed  by  ' 
unqualified  perfons  for  deftroying  the 
game.  Game-keepers  are  alfo  to  be  per- 
Ibns  either  qualified  by  law  to  kill  the 
game,  or  to  be  truly  and  properly  the 
fervants  of  the  lords  or  ladies  of  manors 
appointing  them  ; and  no  game-keeper 
can  qualify  any  perfon  to  fuch  end,  or 
to  keep  dogs,  &c.  5 Ann.  c.  14.  5 
Ann.  c.  15.  3 Geo.  I.  c.  11. 

The  perlons  qualified  to  keep  guns, 
dogs,  &c.  are  .thofe  who  have  a free 
warren,  lool.  a 5'ear  by  inheritance, 
or  for  life,  or  a leafe  for  ninety-nine 
years  of  150I.  per  annum,  alfo  the  eldeft 
fons  of  efquires,  fife,  zz  and  23  Car.  II, 

C.  Z5. 

A lord  of  a manor  may  appoint  a game, 
keeper  within  hia  manor  and  royalty  to 
kill  hares,  phealants,  partridges,  &(, 
for  his  own  ufe,  the  name  of  whom  is 
to  be  entered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
of  the  county  ; and  if  any  other  game- 
keeper,  or  one  legally  aiKhorized,  under 
colour  of  his  authority,  kills  game,  and 
afterwards  fells  it,  without  the  confent 
of  the  perfon  that  impowers  him,  he  is 
on  conviflion  to  fuffer  corporal  punifli- 
menr. 

GAMELIA,  in  grecian  anti- 

quity, a nuptial  feaft,  or  rather  facrifice, 
held  in  the  antient  greek  families  on  the 
day  before  a marriage;  thus  called,  from 
a culfom  they  had  ol  lhaving  themfelves 
on  this  occafion,  and  preftnting  their 
hair  to  fome  deity  to  whom  they  had 
particular  obligations, 

GAMELION,  a poem,  or  compofition  in 
verfe  on  the  fnhjedf  of  a marriage,  com- 
monly railed  an  epiihafamium.  See  the 
arti<  le  EpiTHALAMIUM. 

Gamelion,  in  antient  chronology,  was 
the  eighth  month  of  the  Athenian  year, 
containing  twenty-nine  days,  and  an- 
fwering  to  the  latter  part  of  oiir  January, 
and  beginning  of  February.  It  was  thus 
called,  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Athenians,  the  molt  proper  fealon  oftbe 
year  for  marriage. 

GAMING,  the  art  of 


playing  or  prac- 
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tlfing  aiiy  game,  particularly  thofe  of 
hazard,  as  cards,  dice,,  tables,  &c. 
Gaming  has,  at  all  times,  been  looked 
on  as  a thing  of  pernicious  confequence 
to  the  common-wealth ; and  is,  there- 
fore, feverely  pi-ohibited  bylaw.  The 
ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII,  gives  juftices  of 
peace,  and  head  officers  in  corporations, 
a power  to  enter  all  hoiifes  I'urpefled  of 
unlawful  games ; and  to  arreft  the  gatne- 
fters,  till  they  give  fecurity  not  to  play 
for  the  future.  Perfons  keeping  any  un- 
lawful gaming-houie,  are  fined  40  s.  and 
the  gainefters  6 s.  8d.  a time.  If  any 
perfons  by  fi-aud,  deceit,  or  unlaw  ul 
device,  in  playing  either  at  cai'ds  or  dice, 
tables,  howls,  cock  fighting,  horfe- races, 
foot-races,  &c.  or  bearing  a fhare  in  the 
flakes,  or  betting,  '(hall  win  any  money 
or  valuable  thing  of  another,  he  (hall 
forfeit  treble  the  value  thereof  : likewife 
if  any  perfon  (hall  play  at  any  of  the 
faid  games  upon  tick,  and  not  for  ready 
money,  and  lofe  the  fum  of  100  1.  on 
credit,  at  any  one  meeting,  if  the  money 
be  not  paid  down,  his  fecurity  taken  for 
it  (hall  be  void,  and  the  winner  becomes 
liable  to  a forfeiture  of  treble  value  of  fuch 
money  won.  i6  Car.JI.  c.  7.  Not  only 
all  notes,  bills,  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  fecurities  given  for  money  won  at 
gaming,  are  declared  void  5 but  alfo 
where  lands  are  granted,  they  (hall  go 
to  the  next  perfon  intitled,  after  the 
deceafe  of  the  perfon  fo  incumbering  the 
fame:  perfons  lofing  by  gaming  at  one 
time  10 1.  may  recover  the  money  loft, 
from  the  winner,  by  an  aflion  of  debt 
brought  within  three  months  ; and  orf 
the  iofer’s  not  profecuting,  any  other 
perfon  may  lawfully  do  it,  and  recover 
treble  the  value  with  colts.  9 Ann. 
c.  14,  Thofe  who  cheat  at  cards,  dice, 
&c.  befides  their  forfeitures,  have  in- 
fliifled  on  them  fuch  infamy  and  corpo- 
ralpunilliinent,  asin  cafes  of  perjury ; and 
perfons  beating  or  challenging  any  other 
perfon  to  fight,  on  account  of  money 
won  by  gaming,  (Itall  forfeit  all  their 
goods,  and  be  imprifoned  two  years  : 
and  where  perfons  play  that  have  no  vifi- 
ble  eftates,  and  do  not  make  it  appear 
that,  the  principal  part  of  their  mainte- 
nance is  got  by  other  medns  than  gain- 
ing, they  may  be  bound  to  their  good 
behaviour  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace, 
&c.  Stat.  ibid.  See  % Geo.  II.  c.  28, 
The  ace  of  hearts,  pharaoh,  baffet,  and 
hazard,  are  judged  to  be  lotteries  by 
cards  or  dice  5 and  perfons  vt'ho  fet  up 


thofe  games,  are  fubjefi  to  200 1.  penalty. 
And  every  adventurer,  who  (hall  play, 
flake,  or  punt  at  them,  forfeits  50 1, 
Alfo  any  I'ales  of  houfes,  goods,  plate, 
(Sc.  in  luch  a way,  are  void,  and  the 
things  forfeited  to  any  who  will  fue  for 
the  (ame.  ii  Geo.  II.  c.  a8. 

Laws  ^Gaming.  Thefe  are  founded  on 
the  doftrine  of  chances.  See  the  article 
Chatvce. 

Mr.  de  Moivre,  in  a treatife  de  Menfura 
Sortis,  has  computed  the  variety  of  chan- 
ces in  fdveral  cafes  that  occur  in  gaming, 
the  laws  of  which  may  be  underlood  by 
what  follows. 

SuppoCep  the  number  of  cafes  in  which 
an  event  may  happen,  and  q the  number 
of  cafes  wherein  it  may  not  , happen,  both 
fides*  have  the  degree  of  probability, 
which  is  to  each  other  as  f to  q. 

If  two  gamefters,  A and  B,  engage  on 
this  footing,  that,  if  the  cafes  p happen, 
A (hall  win  ; but,  if  q happen,  B Ihall 
win,  and  the  flake  be  a ; the  chance  of  A 

will  be  and  that  of  B ?A-conft. 

p+q  p-f-j 

quently,  if  they  fell  the  espeftancies,  they 
(hould  have  that  for  them  refpe£tively. 

If  A and  B play  with  a Angle  die,  on 
this  condition,  that,  if  A throw  two  or 
more  aces  at  eight  throws,  he  Ihall  win 5 
otherwife  B (hall  win  ; what  is  the  ratio 
of  their  chances  ? Since  there  is  but  one 
cafe  wherein  an  ace  may  turn  up,  and 
five  wherein  it  may  not,  let  zt— i,  and 
b—s-  And  again,  fince  there  are  eight 
throws  of  the  die,  let?;— 8;  and  you 
will  havea-fil" — A” — 71  ab” — i,  toi^q- 
77  ab” — I ; that  is,  the  chance  of  A will 
be  to  that  of  B,  as  663001  to  ioic6c2e, 
or  nearly  as  2 to  3. 

, A and  B are  engaged  at  (ingle  quoits, 
and,  after  playing  feme  time,  A wants 
4 of  being  up,  and  B 6 ; but  B is,  fo 
much  the  better  gatnefter,  that  his  chance 
againft  A upon  a (ingle  throw  would  be 
as  3 to  2 ; what  is  the  ratio  of  their 
chances  ? Since  A wants  4,  and  B 6, 
the  game  will  be  ended  at  nine  throws  j 

■ therefore,  raife  a-\-b  to  the  ninth  power, 
and  it  will  be  ztS-fpzi®  bb-\- 

84  126  jjS  a^b^,  to  84 

b^-^  a a b’’ ab^-\-b^  : cal!  a 3, 
and  4 2,  and  you  will  have  the  ratio  of 
chances  in  numbers,  “viz.  1759077  to 
194.048. 

A and  B play  at  fingle  quoits,  and  A 
is  the  heft  gamefter,  (b  that  he  can  give 
B g in  3,  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  chan- 
ces 
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ces  at  a fingle  throw  ? Snppofe  the  chan- 
ces as  K to  I,  and  raife  jJ  + i to  Its  ctibe, 
vehtchwill  be  3%+i.  Now 

fince  A could  give  B z out  oi  3,  A might 
undertake  to  w\n  three  throws  running  ; 
and,  conCrquenlly,  the  chances  in  this 
cal'e  will  be  as  z.^  to  3Z^4-3Z+I-  Hence 
z^:=32;‘-l-3!S+i  i or,  2Z^=z’  + 3Z'+ 
3Z+I-  And,  therefore,  z'^'zzzz+i  ; 


and,  confeqiiently. 


The 


chances,  therefore,  are- , and  r, 

refpei5lively.  * 

Again,  I'uppofe  I have  two  wagers  de- 
pending, in  thefiift  c'f  which  I have  3 to 
2 the  belt  of  the  lay,  and  in  the  fecond  7 
to  4.,  what  is  the  probability  I win  both' 
wagers  ? 

J.  The  prohablllty  of  winning  ihe  firft  is 
y,  that  I?  the  number  of  chances  I have 
to  win,  divided  by  the  number  ol  all  the 
chances:  the  prohability  ol  winning  the 
fecond  is  jZ : therefore,  multiplying  thel'e 
two  fraSions  together,  the  produtil  will 
be  -j-l,  which  is  the  probability  of  winn- 
ing both  wagers.  Now,  thisfrafllon  be- 
ing fubtrafled  from  r,  the  remainder  Is 
which  is  the  piohabillty  I do  not  win 
both  wagers  s therefore  the  odds  againft 
me  are  34  to  21. 

2.  If  I woo'd  know  what  the  probabili- 
ty is  of  winning  the  firlf,  and  lofing  the 
fecond,  I argue  thus  : the  probability  of 
winning  the  fii.ft  is  Z,  the  probability  of 
lofing  the  fecond  is  : therefore  mnlti- 
plying  ^ TO  • prodnS:  yl  will  be 
the  probability  of  my  winning  the.  firlt,and 
lofing  the  f-cond  j which  being  fnbtrafl- 
ed  from  i,  th"ere  will  remain  dZ,  which 
is  the  prohability  I do  not  win  the  firft, 
and  at  the  fame  time  lofe  the  fecond. 

3.  It  I would  know  .what  the  probabi- 
lity is  of  winning  the  fecond,  and  at  the 
lame  time  lofing  the  firft,  I fay  thus : the 
probability  of  winning  the  fecond  is  ; 
the  probability  of  lofing  the  firft  is  .j. : 
therefore,  multiplying  thefe  twofraflions 
together,  the  produft  -id;  is  the  probabi- 
lity I win  the  fecond,  and  alfo  lofe  the 
firft. 


4.  If  I would  know  vvhat  the  probabi- 
lity is  of  lofing  both  wagers,  I fay,  the 
prohability  of  lofing  the  fii  ft  is  |,  and  the 
probability  of  lofing  the  fecond  _d:  there- 
fore, the  prohibility  cf  lofing  them 
both  is  .j-|  j which  being  fubtiafled  frein 


I,  there  remains  ri'  therefore,  the  odds 
of  lofing  both  wagers  is  47  to  8. 

This  way  of  reafonipg  is  applicable  to 
the  happening  or  failing  of  any  events 
that  may  fall  under  confideration.  Thus 
if  I would  know  whatthe  probability  is  of 
miffing  an  ace  four  times  together  with  a 
die,  this  I confider  as  the  failing  of  four 
different  events.  Now  the  prohability  of 
miffing  the  firft  is  the  fecond  is  alfo 
the  third  and  the  fourth.^;  therefore 
the  probability  of  miffing  it  four  tjmes  to. 
getheris  |X9;XZX|=xl|*- i which  be. 
ing  fuhtiaflcd  from  i,  there  will  remain 
.j-J-ji  fof  *he  prohability  of  throwing  if 
once  or  oftener  in  four  times  : therefore 
the  odds  of  throwing  an  ace  in  four  times, 
is  67*  to  6*5.. 

'But  if  the  flinging  of  an  ace  was  under, 
taken  in  three  times,  the  probability  of 
miffing  it  three  times  would  be  -IX-JX 
which  being  fubtrafted  from 
1,  there  will  remain  for  the  proba* 
bility  of  throwing  it  once  or  oftener  in 
three  times  t therefore  the  odds  againft 
throwing  it  in  three  times  are  12  ; to  91, 
Again,  fuppofe  we  would  know  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  an  ace  once  in  four 
times,  and  no  mores  fince  the  probabi- 
lity of  throwing  it  the  firft  time  is  and 
of  miffing  it  the  other  three  times  is  -|X 
X;X-K'  it  follows  that  the  probability  of 
throwing  it  the  firft  time,  and  miffing  it 
the  other  thiee  fucceffive  times,  is  -j-X^X 
.|X7,=t4v'o' > becaufe  it  is  pofiible 
to  hit  it  every  throw  as  well  as  the  firft, 
it  follows,  that  the  probability  of  throw- 
ing it  once  in  four  throws,  and  miffing 

the  other  three,' is 

1296  1296 

being  fubtrafled  from  i,  theie  will  re- 
main for  the  probability  of  throw- 

ing it  once,  and  no  more,  in  fonr  times. 
Therefore,  if  one  undertake  to  throw  an 
ace  once,  and  no  more,  in  fonr  times,  lie 
has  500  to  796  the  worft  of  the  lay,  or 
5 to  8 very  near. 

ffitppofe  two  events  are  fuch,  that  one  of 
ibein,  has  twice  as  many  chances  to  come 
up  as  the  other,  what  is  the  probability' 
that  the  event,  which  has  the  greater 
number  of  chances  to  come  up,  does  not 
h..ppen  twice  before  the  other  happens 
once,  w’hich  is  the  cafe  of  flinging 
y will)  two  dice  before  4.  once?  Since 
the  number  of  chances  are  as  2 to  i,  tlie 
probability  cf  the  firft  happening  before 
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the  fccond  is  f,  but  the  prohahility  of  its 
happening;  twice  before  it,  is  but  |xf  or 
i 1 therefore  it  is  5 to  4 feven  does  not 
tof'ie  'Up  twice  before  four  once. 

But,  if  it  were  demanded,  wlut  mud  be 
the  propor  io-n  of  the  facilities  of  the 
coming  up  of  two  events,  to  make  that 
which  has  the  inolf  chances  come  up 
twice,  before  the  other  comes  up  once,? 
Theaiifwer  is  ts  to  5 very  nearly;  whenc-e 
it  follows,  that  the  probability  of  throw- 
ing the  firft  before  the  fecond  is  i-?.,  and 
the  probability  of  throwing  it  twice  is 
fj'ertifore,  proba- 
bility of  not  doing  it  is, 1^.1;  therefore 
the  odds  againlt  it  are  as  145  to  144, 
which  comes  very  near  an  c-qnalify. 
Suppofe  there  is  a heap  pf  thirteen  cards 
of  one  colour,  and  ano'.h’er  heap  of  Oiir- 
tcen  cards  of  another  colour,  what  is  the 
probahility  that,  taking  -one  card  at  a 
venture  out  of  each  heap,  I fhall  take  out 
the  two  aces  ? 

The  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  -of 
the  firit  heap  is  j-',  the  probability  of 
taking  the  ace  out  of  the  fecond  heap  is 
therefore  the  prohahilliy  of  taking 
out  both  aces  is  which 

being  lubtrafted  from  i,,  there  will  re- 
main Y35  ! therefore  the  odds  againft  ihe 
are  1 63  to  I. 

In  cafes  wliere  the  events  depend  on  one 
another  the  manner  of  arguing  is  fotne- 
wliat  altered.  Thus,  fiippofe  that  out 
of  one  (ingle  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  one 
colour  I fliould  undertake  to  take  eut 
firft  the  ace-;  and,  fecondly,  the  two: 
though  the  probability  of  taking  out  die 
ace  be  yt,  and  the  probability  of  taking 
out  the  two  he  likewife  y-?-j  yet  the  ace 
being  fuppofed  as  taken  out  already,  there 
will  remain  only  twelve  cards  jn  the  heap, 
which  will  make  the  probability  of  taking 
out  the  two  to  be  -j-i  ; therefore  the  pro- 
bability of  taking  out  the  ace,  and  then 
(he  two,  will  be 

111  this  laft  qiiellion  the  two  everts  have 
a dependence  on  each  other,  which  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  one  of  the  events  being 
fuppofed  as  having  happened,  tjie  proba- 
bility of  the  otliei’s  happening  is  thereby 
aliered.  But  the  cafe  is  not  Jb  in  the  two 
heaps  of  cards. 

If  the  events  in  queftinn  be  n in  number, 
and  he  fucli  as  have  the  lame,  number  a 
■of  chances  by  which  they  may  happen, 
and  likewife  ihe  fame  nuiiihei  i of  chan- 
ces byiwhidi  they  may  fail,  r-ife  to 
rile  power  4n'd  if  A and  B play  tu- 
VOL.  11. 


gether,  on -condition  that  if  either  one  or 
more  of  the  events  in  quellion  happen, 
A fliill  win,  and  B lofe-  the  probahility 

of  A’s  winning  will  j apij' 

that  of  B's  winning  will  be'-^ ; for 

a + b‘>‘ 

when  a-\-b  is  aflually  raifed  to  the  power 
n,  the  only  term  in  wliich  a does  not  oc- 
ciiris  the  laft  therefore,  all  the  terms 
hut  the  laft  are  favourable  to  A. 

Thus  if  *!— 3,  roifiiig  a-\-b  to  the  cube 
« ^ -t-  ■;  i + 3 rt  i ^ -J-  b all  the  terms 
but  6^  will  be  favourable  to  A ; and  there- 
fore thepi  obabiliiy  of  A"s  winning  will  be 
3 cz-/>-i- 3 « — b^  ' 

, or ; and 

the  probability  of  B’s  winning  will  be 

43 

■.  But  if  A and  B play  on  con- 
a-^b\^  ' , 

dition,  that  if  either  two  or  more  of  the 
events  in  queftion  happen,  A ftiall  win  ,; 
but  in  cafe  one  only  happen,  or  none,  B 
(liall  win  ; the  probability  of  A’s  winning 


■ill  be! 


. for 

a -b  i]''- 

the  only  two  terms  in  which  a a does 
not  occur,  ate  the  two  laft,  viz,  nab^~^ 


GAMMONING,  among  Teamen,  denotes 
ll-veral  tiirn.s  of  rope  taken  round  the 
bowfprit,  and  reeved  through  holes  in 
knees  of  the  head,  for  the  greater  lecu- 
rit-v  of  the  bowfprit. 

GAMMUr,  Gam,  Gamma,  or  Gamma- 
UT,  in  iiiiilic,  a fcale  whereon  we  learn 
to  found  the  mulical  notes,  ttt,  re,  mi,  fa, 
fil,  la,  in  tlieir  feveral  orders  and  dil'po- 
-fitions.  See  Note  and  Scale. 

The  invention  of  this  fcale  is  owing  to 
Guido  Aretine';  ibo’  it  is  not  fo  pro- 
perly an  invention  as  an  improvement  on 
the  diagram,  or  frale  if  the  Gieciaiis. 
See  the  aitic'.e  Diagram. 

The  gainmut  is  allb  called  the  liarmoni- 
' cal  hand,  by  reafon  that  Guido  made  firft 
u(e  of  the  figure  of  the  baud  to  deiaion- 
ftrate  the  progreflion  of  his  founds. 
Guido,  finding  theiiiagrani  of  the  antients 
of  too  fmall  an  extent,  added  five  mnie 
chords  or  notes  to  it ; one  lielow  the 
pi oflamhatiomeros  of  the  antients,  am? 
font'  above  the  nete  hyperbolteon.  The 
fill!  he  call'd  hypo-uiollambanotrrtr.or., 
and  denoted  it  by  the  lelth'  G,  or  the 
8 P ' gicck 
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grepk  r,  gamma ! which  note  being  at 
the  head  of  the  fcale,  occafioned  the  whole 
fcalp  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  gam,  or 
gammut.  This  fcale  is  divided  into  three 


feries  or  columns,  the  firft  called  durumJ 
the  fecond  natural,  and  the  third  molle  aj 
teprelented  by  ih'e  following  Iphcme.  ' 


The  Gamut  or  Scale  of  puipo. 
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The  ufe  of  this  fcale  is  to, make  the  paf- 
fages  and  tranfitions  from  B molle  to  B 
(durum,  by  means  of  tones  and  femitones. 
The  feries  of  B natural  (landing  hetyveen 
the  other  two,  communicates  with  both, 
i'o  that  tp  name  the  chord  of  the  fcale  by 
thefe  fyllables,  if  vye  would  have  the  femi» 
tones  in  their  natural  places,  m/z.  b,  c, 
and  e,f,  then  -we  apply  ut  to  g-,  and  af- 
ter fa  We  go  into  the  fenes  ofB  natural, 
atyiai  and  after  the  fa  of  this,  we  return 
to  the  former  at  mi  and  fo  on.  And 
we  may  begin  ut  in  c,  and  pafs  into  the 
firft  feries  at  mi,  and  then  back,  fo  the 
other  at  Ja,  by  which  means  the  one  trap- 
fitioti  is  a femiton.e.  m/a.  la,  fa,  and  the 
a tpnej  h,  mi.  To  follow  the  or- 


der of  B molle,  we  may  begin  with  ul  In 
f or/,  and  make  each  femitone  afttl  lbs 
fame  manner. 

Hence  came  the  barbarous  names  of  ga, 
mut,  are,  Bmi,  &V.  but  what  perplextil 
work  is  herewith  fo  many  different  fyl- 
jables  applied  to  each  chord,  and  all  10 
mark  the  places  of  lire  femitones,  whicb 
the  fimple  letters  a,  b,  c,  itc.  do  as  well, 
and  with  more  eafe. 

Several  alterations  have  been  made  in  ibe 
gammut,  M.  le  Murs  particularly  added 
a feventh  fyllable,  •viz.  f',  and  the  Eng' 
lifti  ufually  throw  out  that  and  ut,  and 
make  the  other  ferve  for  all,  as  will  be 
(hewn  under  the  article  SolfaHJG. 

Gammut,  or  Ga.mm,  is  alfo  the  firft  o( 

a ■ ' S«“l 

■a  i 
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graveft  note  in  the  modei  n fcale  of  mufic, 
the  reafon  wheteof  is  fliewn  under  the 
preceding  article. 

in  ornithology,  the  male  of  the 
gooie-kindj  one  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
will  fei've  five  geefe.  See  Goose. 

gang,  in  the  fea- language,  the  fame 
with  crew.  See  the  article  Crew. 

The  company  wherewith  a lltip’s  boat  is 
manned,  is  called  the  cockfwain’s  crew, 
or  gang.  See  the  article  Cock-swain. 

Gang -WAY  is  the  feveral  palpiges  or 
ways  from  one  part  of  the  fliip  to  the 
other  i and  whatever  is  laid  in  any  of 
tliofe  paffages,  is  faid  to  lie.  in  the  gang, 
way. 

Gang-fish,  a fpecies  of  coregonus,  with 
the  upper  jaw  longed  and  flat,  and  with 
fourteen  rays  in  the  back  fin.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Coregonus. 

GANGEA,  the  capital  of  a territory  in  the 
province  of  Chirvan,  inPerfiat  eadlong. 
46“,  north  lat,  41°. 

Ganges,  a large  river  of  the  hither  In- 
dia,  rifes  in  the  mountains  which  fepa- 
rate  India  from  Tartary ; and,  running 
from  the  north-wed  to  the  fouth-ead  near 
jyoo  miies  through  the  Mogul’s  domi- 
nions, difcharges  itfelfby  feveral  chan- 
nels into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

This  river  is  worfliiped  like  a god  by  the 
fuperditious  Indians,  many  thoufands  of 
whom  annually  undertake  pilgrimages  to 
it,  and  carry  their  dying  friends  to  ex.- 
pire  on  its  banks,  and  as  foon  as  they 
die,  heave  them  into  the  midd.le  of  it. 

GANGI,  or  CouLER,  a town  of  Golcon- 
da,  in  the  hither  India : ead  long.  79“, 
and  north  lat.  16'’. 

GANGLIO,  or  Ganglion,  in  forgery,  a 
hard  tubercle,  generally  moveable,  in  the 
external  or  internal  part  of  the  carpus, 
upon  the  tendons  or  ligaments  in  that 
part,  ufually  without  any  pain  to  the 
patient.  Though  ganglions  fo  nearly  re- 
femble  an  encyded  tumour,  that  Celfus 
makes  them  one  and  the  fame;  yet  their 
difference  may  appear,  if  it  were  only 
from  their  different  feats;  ganglions  be- 
ing confined  to  the  tendons  and  ligaments 
ofthe  hands  and  feet,  whereas  encyded 
tumours  are  not  redrained  to  any  part  of 
the  body.  See  the  article  Encysted. 
With  regard  to  the  caufe  of  ganglions, 
they  feem  generally  to  proceed  from  an 
inTplffation  of  the  vifcid  juices,  which  are 
let  out,  and  lodged  betwixt  the  fibres  and 
niemhranes,  when  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments of  thofep-arts  have  been,  injured  by 


a fall,  blow,  drain,  contufion,  or  thelilce, 
in  which  cale  they  gradually  incre-fe 
. more  or  lefs,  as  long  as  the  fibres  yield; 
the  juices  find  vent  lb  as  to  advance  to  the 
flee  of  a filbert,  walnut,  or  even  a pige- 
on’s egg : fome  are  oblong,  round,  or 
oval,  with  an  equal  or  uneven  furface  ; 
fome  of  them  which  are  recent,  may  be 
eafily  difperfed  ; and  other.®,  which  have 
been  of  long  danding,  hardly  yield  to  any 
remedies  but  the  knife. 

The  infpiffated  matter  of  a recent  gan- 
glion, may  often  be  happily  difperfed  by 
barely  rubbing  the  tumour  well  every 
morning  with  the  fading  faliva,  and  bind- 
ing a plate  of  lead  on  it  afterwards  for 
feveral  weeks  fucceflively.  Many  attribute 
a greater  difcutient  virtue  to  the  lead,  when 
it  has  fird  had  fome  mercury  rubbed  on 
it.  Forediis,  and  others,  advife  the  ufe 
of  a plader  of  ammoniac  and  mejcury, 
and  often  to  rub  them  with  oil  of  fapo. 
Others  write,  that  a cure  may  be  readily 
performed,  if  the  patient  lays  his  hand 
upon  a table,  and  drikes  on  the  tumour 
with  his  fid:  but  care  (hould  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  bones,  tendons,  or  other 
parts  of  the  hand  in  driking  the  tumour  ; 
and  the  fame  care  mud  be  taken  if  there 
is  a neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  cauf- 
tics  or  incifion,  in  order  to  remove  them. 
GANGRENE,  a very  great  and  danger- 
ous degree  of  inflammation,  wherein  the 
parts  affefled  begin  to  corrupt,  and  put 
on  a date  of  putrefaflion.  A gangrene 
is  didinguiflied  from  a fphacelus,  in  as 
much  as  this  latter  is  notan  incipient  but 
an  abfolute  and  peifefl  corruption,  or 
death  of  the  parts,  already  made.  See 
the  article  Sphacelus, 

A gangrene  may  he  difcovered  generally 
from  the  following  figns  ; namely,  the 
inflammation,  with  its  fymptoms,  which 
have  all  along  been  very  violent,  do  ge- 
nerally  undergo  a fudden  change,  as  if 
they  were  going  off.  The  parts  which 
were  before  fwelled  and  tenfe,  do  now 
grow  foft  and  flaccid,  ajid  upon  prefling 
with  the  finger  on  the  ikin  and  fat,  its 
impreflion  remains  behind,  as  in  an  oede- 
ma ; at  length  the  cuticula  feparates  from 
the  cutis,  often  riling  up  in  bliders,  like 
thofe  on  burns,  filled  with  a reddifli, 
yellowifli,  and  black  humour;  and  the 
fepfe  of  the  limb  is  in  fome  degree  dimi- 
nidied,  See  the  article  Oedema. 

The  caufe  of  a gangrene,  as  well  as  a 
fphacelus,  are  .either  external  or  internal. 
Among  the  internal  caufes  are  reckoned 
8 P a . an 
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as  erylipelas,  and  all  other  Inflamma- 
tions which  rile  fpontaneoully,  and  can  by 
no  means  be  dll'perftd,  nor  brought  to 
fuppuration.  Inftaminations  of  this  kind 
ulbaliy  proceed  ficmi  the  blood’s  being 
too  acrimonious,  or  corrupted  by  the  bile, 
or  in  a Icoibutiis ; or  when  the  circula- 
tion of.the  blood  is  too.quick,  or  too  flow, 
by  realbn  of  old  age,  or  any  other  weak- 
nefs  ; or,  laftly,  when  the  patient  ufes  a 
perverfe  conrl'e  ot  life  with  refpefl  to  diet, 
Slid  paffions  of  the  mind,  efpecialiy 
anger,  grief,  and  fear,  during  the  time' 
of  the  inflammation.  By  exteinal  caufes 
are  intended  . injuries  of  the  air,  edd 
water,  and  the  application  oF  topical  rs-  , 
medies  externally  lo  lira  infl'amed  parts  ; 
which  are  either  cooling,  altringent,  fat, 
oily,  or  the  like  ; together  with  all  great 
external  hurts  or  accidents,  .which  fre- 
quently happen  to  the  body  througii  falls, 
blows,  as  in  wotinds,  fraiSiures,  lux- 
ations, {s'f.  See  WcuND,  Fracture, 
and  Luxation. 

A gangrene  is  for  the  generality  never 
without  danger,  becanfe  it  eafily  changes 
into  a fpbacelus,  or  intire  mortification, 
which  never  admits- of  cure  bnt  by  taking 
off  the  dead  parts.  But  a gangrene 
which  is  flight,  incipient,  and  notfpread 
far,  but  only  affefts  the  tkin  and  lat,  is 
not  very  difEciilt  to  cure ; efpecialiy  when 
it  happens  in  a young  and  flout  patient, 
in  a mild  and  temperate  feafon,  and  does 
little  or  no  injurj'  to  the  mufcles  and 
nerves:  but  the  larger,  more  violent,  and 
confirmed  is  the  gangrene,  and.  the  filler 
it  fpreads,  the  more,  difficult  it  is  gene- 
rally to  effeft  a cure,  efpecialiy  in  ain  old 
er  weak  patient ; or  in  an  ill  h^bit  of 
body,  &om  a dropfy,  phtliifis,  or  febrbu- 
tus : the  weather  a'lfo  being  too  hot,  or 
very  cold,  or  the  parts  affefled  being  near 
the  thorax,  or  abdomen,  may  make  the 
cafe  more  dangerans.  Nor  can  this  cafe 
be  negle'Sled  without  the  utmoft  danger 
of  life,  or  its  fuddenly  turning  into  a 
fpbacelus. 

Therefore  the  gangrene  mnft  be  treated 
fo,  that  it  may  not  terminate  in  a fpha- 
celus.  For  which  end’,  firll  of  all,  in 
plethoric  and  ftrong  habits,  the  patient 
mull  be  bled  largely,  and  the  operation 
repeated  at  diferetion  ; but  in  weak  ha- 
bits, It  fltotild  be  omitted.  The  remain- 
der of  the  treatment,  according  to  Heifter,, 
will  confHl  chiefly  in  obferving  the  fol- 
lowing dtreflions.  i.  To  he  careful  in 
the  beginning  to  prevent  all  violent  ex- 
ternal caulea  of  ittiiaminations,  too-  fliifl 


a bindagp  In  wounds  and  fraftures,  all 
foreign  bodies  which  are  ftuck  in  the 
part,  as  thorns,  fplinters,  &c.  improper 
medicines  externally  applied,  as  oint- 
ments, oils,'  arid  plafler«,  with  cooling 
and  aftrlngent  things  ; all  which  Ihotild 
be  removed  as  foon  as  poffible.  2.  The 
next  oblervation  refpeSs  chiefly  the  keep, 
iiig  up  the  patient’s  ttrengtb,  efpecialiy 
in  weak  and  old  people.  This  may  hs 
bell  effefted  by  ordering  a diet  which  not 
only  affords  good  juices,  but  is  plfo  well 
accommod'dted  to  the  age,  ccnllitution, 
and  other  circumftances  of  the  patient.- 
In  weak  and  old  people,  the  moll  fiiitahle 
diet  will  be  loops,  ftrengthening  broths, 
With  refpefl  to  medicines,  the  melt 
proper  are  the  corroborants,  nfually 
termed  cordials,  as  the  fpirits,  elTences, 

. powders,  and  elefluaries  of  that  tribe  j 
efpecialiy  made  up  or  mixed  with  con- 
fefted  alkertnes.  It  will'  be  proper  all'o, 
in  this  cafe,  frequently  to  apply  a fponge 
to  the  nole  or  carpal  arteries,  which  has 
been  dipped  in  hitngary  water ; alfo  to 
bind  it  to  the  temples.  For  patients  who 
are  of  a more  warm,  fangiiine,  and  bili- 
ous habit,  foops  and  ptifans  mixed  with 
acid  juice  of  citrons  or  lemons,  will  be 
very  proper  fl-rengtheners ; at  the  fame 
time,  not  neglefling  other  medicines, 
which  are  proper  to  be  ufed  in  fevers: 
but  the  Peruvian  bark  is  by  many  cele- 
bvated  in  this  diforder  beyond  any  other 
. internal  medicine.  5.  The  chief  and 
lall  oblervation  concerning  the  ti'eatmeiit 
of  a gangrene,  is  chiefly  to  difeharge  the 
flagnatrng  and  corrupted  blood  from  the 
parts  affefled  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  pre- 
vent the  neighbouring  parts  from  being 
afiefled  thereby. 

The  principal  means  to  eflTefil'  this  are, 
j.  To  make  ufe  of  proper  iniernal,. 
ftrengthening  medicines,  2.  To  make 
fcarifications  on  the  part  affefled,  by  nu- 
merous inci lions  lengthways,  and  of  a fuf- 
ficient  depth,  in  order  to  difeharge  the 
ftagnating  and  corrupted  blood,  and  to’ 
make  way  for  the  ingrefs  of  the  virtues 
of  the  difeatient  medicines  which  are  ap- 
plied externally.  Laftly,  3.  Difeutient, 
ftfmulating,  and  halfamic  fomentations 
and  catapiafms  which  refill  putrefaflion, 
are  to  be  carefully  applied  to  the  dlfor- 
dered  part.  See  Fomentation  and 
Catap.easm. 

The  fomentation,  is  to  be  applied  hot, 
ftveral  times  in  -a  day-,  to  the  parts  af- 
fefled,.  by  means  of  linen  or  woollen 
c-lotlts } and  to  give  a lafling  warmth,. 
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we  may  apply  a hot  tile  wrapped  up  in  a 
thick  cloth,  or  a hot  bog  of  I'and. 

GANNET,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the 
lauisorgull-Icind,  frequent  on  the  wef- 
terii  coafts  of  England. 

If  is  equal  in  iize  to  tlie  common  cluck. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a deep 
nifty  fer.rugineous  colour,  much  like 
that  of  the  common  buzzard  ; and  the 
breaft  and  belly  are  alfo  brown,  but 
paler.  It  is  .an  extremely  fingular  fpe- 
cies,  its  whole  afpeG,  in  fome  degree, 
approaching  to  that  of  fome  of  the  larger 
birds  of  prey.  See  plate  CX.  fig.  a. 

gantlet,  or  Gauntlet,  a large  kind 
of  glove,  made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers 
covered  with  fmail'  plates.  It  was  for- 
merly worn  by  cavaliers,  when  armed  at 
all  points. 

Gantlet,  in  forgery,  a kind  ofbandage 
for  the  hand.  See  Bandage. 

It  confilfs  of  a fwathe  four  or  five  yards 
lone,  with  which  they  wrap  up  the  hand, 
and  all  the  fingers,  onp  after  another. 

GAOL,  a ptifon  or  place  of  legal  confine- 
ment. 

Every  county  has  two  gaols,  one  for  deb- 
tors, which  may  be  wherever  the  flieriff 
pleafes ; the  other  for  the  peace  and  mat- 
ters of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county 
gaol. 

If  a gaol  be  out  of  repair,  or  infufficient, 
(Sc.  juftices  of  peace,  in  their  quarter 
ftffions,  may  corttrafl  with  workmen  for 
the  rebuilding  or  repairing  it  ; and  by 
their  warrant  order  the  fum  agreed  on 
for  that  purpofc,  to  be  levied  on  the  feve- 
ral  hundreds  ' and  other  divifions  in  the 
county  by  a jnit  rate,  ii  & iz  Will.  III. 
c.  19.  See  the  article  Prison. 

Gaol-delu'E.ry,.  is  where  a commiffion 
or  patent  is  granted  by  the  king  in  the 
nature  of  a letter,  to  certain  perfons,  who 
are  thereby  appointed  his  juftices,  or  to 
two  or  three  of  them,  authonfing  them  to 
deliver  his  gaol,  at  Inch  a place,  of  the 
prlfoners  contained  therein  ; and  for  that 
end  it  commands  them  to  meet  at  fuch 
place,  at  the  time  they  themfelves  fhall 
appoint,  when  the  ftieriff  of  the  county  is 
commanded  to  bring  all  the  priibners  in 
the  gaol  befora  them,  &c.  n-hift,  168. 
The  juftices  of  gaol- delivery  are  impow- 
ered  by  the  common  law  to  proceed  upon 
indifiments  of  felony,  irefTpafs,  ©“c.  and 
to  order  execution  or  reprieve  ; they  may 
hkewife  difehorge  fitch  prlfoners,  as  on 
their  trials  are  acquitted,  and  thofe  againft 
t’/hom,  oS  prodamation  made,  no  evi' 


dence  has  appeared  : they  have  authority 
to  try  offenders  for  treafon,  and  to  punilh 
many  particular  - offences  by  ftatnte  a 
Hawk,  14.  2 Hale’s  hift.  Placit.  Cor.  J5. 

Gaol  iuru-'cr,  the  fame'  with  that  termed 
hofpital-fever.  See  the  article  Hospital- 
Fever'. 

GAOLER,  the  keeper  of  a gaol  or  prifon. 
Sheriffs  are  to  ivake  fitch  gaolers  for 
wham  they  will  be  anfwerable : but  if 
there  be  any  default  in  the  gaoler,  an  ac- 
tion lies  againft  him  for  an  efcape,  (Sc. 
yet  the  flteriff  is  moft  ufually  charged- 
2 htji.  592.  Where  a gaoler  kills  a pri- 
fonerby  hard  itfage,  it  is  felony.  3 Inft. 
52.  No  fee  fliall  be  taken  by  gaolers, 
but  what  is  allowed  by  law,  and  fettled 

. by  the  judges,  who  may  determine  pe- 
titions againft  their  extortions,  (Sc.  % 
Geo.  II.  c.  22. 

GAP,  a city  and  bifhop’s  fee  of  Dauphine, 

■ in  France,  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Em- 
brun  : eaft  longitude  5*46',  north  lati- 
tude 44°  . 

GARBE,  In  heraldry,  a fheaf  of  any  kind 
of  grain,  borne  in  feveral  coats  of  arms, 
and  faid  to  reprefent  fummer,  as  a buncli 
of  grapes  does-autumn. 

GARELER  offpices,  an  antient  officer  In' 
the  city  of  London,  who  is  authorized  4o 
enter  into  ftidps,  ware-houfes,  &c.  there 
to  view  and  fearch  drugs,  fpices,  &c.  and 
fee  that  they  be  garbled  or  cleanfed  from- 
the  drofs  and  dutt  wherewith  they  are 
mixed. . 

GARBLING  of  bonjo-faves,  the  farting 
them,  or  feparating  the  good  from  the 
bad. 

GARBOARD-str AKE,  the  plank  next 
the  keel  of  a fliip,  one  edge  of  which  it 
run  into  the  rabbit  made  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel  on  each  fide. 

GARCINIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
icofandria-  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
called  magoftansby  Garcias,  from  whoin' 
Linnseus  has  given  it  the  name  of  gar- 
cinla. 

The  flower  confifls  of  four  roundilh,  pa- 
tent petals  ; and  the  fruit  is  .a  large  uni- 
locular, coriaceous  berry,  containing 
eight  hairy  and  fleftty  feeds,  convex  on- 
one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other, 

GARDA,  a town  of  the  -yeronefe,  in  Italy 
fubjtfl  to -Venice:  eaft  long,  ii®,  north 
!at.  45°2  5'', 

GARD.ffNT,  or  Guardant,  in  heral- 
dry, denotes  any  beaft  full  faced,  and 
looking  right  forward.  See  plate  CXI. 
fig.  4-  which  reprefents  a lion  gardanr. 

GAR. 
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GARDELEBEN,  a town  of  Brandenburg, 
in  Germany;  ealt  long.  11°  45',  north 
lat.  52®  40', 

GARDEN,  a plot  of  ground,  cultivated 
and  properly  ornamented  with  a variety 
cf  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  &c. 

Gardens  are  uCually  diftinguilhed  into 
flower-garden,  fruit-garden,  and  kitchen- 
garden  i the  firft  of  which,  being  de- 
flgned  for  pleafurc  and  ornament,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part,  that 
is,  next  to  the  back  front  of  the  houfe  ; 
and  the  two  latter,  being  deligned  for 
nfe,  fliould  be  placed  lefs  in  light.  But 
tho’  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  are 
h?re  mentioned  as  two  dillinft  gardens, 
yet  they  are  now  ufually  in  one;  and 
that  with  good  reafon,  fince  they  both 
require  a good  foil  and  expofure,  and 
equally  require  to  be  placed  out  of  the 
view  of  the  houfe.  See  Kitchen- 
fc.4RDEtJ. 

In  the  choice  of  a place  proper  for  a 
garden,  . the  mod:  effential  points  to  be 
confidered  are  the  lituation,  the  foil,  the 
expofure,  water  and  profpeft. 
aft.  As  to  the  fituation,  it  ought  to  be 
fuch  a one  as  is  wholefo'me,  and  in  a 
place  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  j for 
if  a garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be  expofed 
to  the  winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial 
to  trees ; and  if  it  be  too  low,  the  damp- 
nefs,  the  vermin,  and  the  venomous  crea- 
tures that  breed  in  ponds  and  marfliy 
places,  add  much  to  their  infalhbrity. 
The  moft  happy  fituation  is  on  the  fide 
of  a hill,  efpecially  if  the  Hope  be  eafy, 
and  in  a manner  imperceptible ; if  a good 
deal  of  level  ground  be  near  the  houfe; 
and  if  it  abounds  with  fprings  of  water; 
for,  being  flieltered  from  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  and  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  a 
temperate  air  will  be  there  enjoyed  ; and 
the  water  that  defcends  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  either  from  fprings  or  rain,  will 
not  only  fupply  fountains,  canals,  and 
cafcadcs  for  ornament,  hut  when  it  has 
performed  its  office,  will  water  the  adja- 
cent valleys,  and,  if  it  be  not  fufliered  to 
ftagnate,  will  render  them  fertile  and 
wholefome.  Indeed  if  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  be  too  fteep,  and  the  water  be  too 
abundant,  a garden  on  the  fide  of  it  may 
frequently  fuffer,  by  having  trees  torn 
up  by  torrents  and  floods  ; and  by  the 
tumbling  down  of  the  earth  above,  the 
walls  may  be  demoliftied,  and  the  walks 
fpoiled.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  the  fituation  on  a plain  or  flat,  has 
feveral  advantages  which  llte-  higher  filu- 


ation  has  not  : for  floods  and  rain  com,' 
riiit  no  damage  ; there  is  a continued 
profpeft  of  champaigns,  interfered  by 
rivers,  ponds  and  brooks,  meadovi's'  and 
hills  covered  with  woods  or  buildings  ■ 
befides,  the  level  furface  is  lefs  tirefome 
to  walk  on,  and  lefs  chargeable,  than  that 
on  the  fide  of  an  hill,  fince  terrace  walks 
and  fteps  are  not  there  necefl'ary  ; fiut 
the  greateft  difadvantage  of  flat  gardens 
is  the  want  of  thofe  extenfive  ptofpefts 
which  fifing  grounds  afford, 
zdly,  A good  earth,  or  foil,  is  next  to  be 
confidered  ; for  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to 
make  a fine  garden  in  a bad  foil ; there 
are  indeed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but 
they  are  very  expenfive  ; and  fometiines 
when  the  expence  has  been  beftowed  of 
laying  good  earth  three  feet  deep  over 
the  whole  furface, , a whole  garden  has 
been  ruined,  when  the  roots  of  the  tteei 
have  come  to  reach  the  natural  bottom. 
To  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  foil,  ob- 
ferve  whether  there  be  any  heath,  thiiiles, 
or  fueb-like  weeds  growing  fpontane- 
oufiy  in  it ; for  they  are  certain  figns  tbaf 
the  ground  is  poor.  Or  if  there  be  large 
trees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve  whe- 
ther they  grow  crooked,  ill-fliaped,  and 
grubby,  and  whether  they  are  of  a faded 
green,  and  full  of  mofs.  Or  infefted  with 
vermin  ; if  this  be  the  cafe,  the  place  is 
to  be  rejefled  : but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
it  be  covered  with  good  grafs  fit  for  paf- 
ture,  you  may  then  be  encouraged  to  try 
the  depth  of  the  foil.  To  know  this, 
dig  holes  in  feveral  places,  fix  feet  wide, 
and  four  feet  deep ; and  if  you  find  three 
feet  of  good  earth  it  will  do  very  well; 
but  lefs  than  two,  will  not  be  lufficient. 
The  quality  of  good  ground  is  neither  to 
be  ftony,  nor  too  hard  to  work  ; neither 
too  dry,  too  moift,  nor  too  fandy  and 
light  ; nor  too  lirong  and  clayey,  which 
is  the  worft  of  all  for  gardens, 
jdly.  The  next  requifite  is  water,  the 
want  of  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  in- 
conveniencies  that  can  attend  a garden, 
and  will  bring  a certain  mortality  upon 
whatever  is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in 
the  greater  droughts  that  often  happen  id 
a hot  and  dry  fituation  in  fummer;  he- 
fides  its  ufefulnefs  in  fine  gardens  for 
making  fountains,  canals,  cafeades,  &c, 
which  are  the  greateft  ornaments  of  a 
garden. 

4thly,  The  laft  thing  to  be  confidered,  is 
the  profpefl  of  a fine  country  ; and  tlio' 
this  is  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  asWater, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  meft  agreeable  beSn- 
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iiss  of  a fine  garden  i befides,  If  a garden 
be  planted  in  a low  place  that  has  no 
kind  of  profpeft,  it  will  not  only  be  dif- 
ao-reeable,  but  unwholefoine. 

In  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gar- 
dens the  beauties  of  nature  ftiould  always 
be  ftudied;  for  the  nearer  a garden  ap- 
proaches to  nature,  the  longer  it  will 
pleafe.  The  area  of  a handfome  gar- 
den, may  take  up  thirty  or  forty  acres, 
but  not  more  ; and  the  following  rules 
ftiould  be  obferved  in  the  difpolition  of 
it.  There  ought  always  to  be  a defcent 
of  at  lealt  three  tteps  from  the  houfe  to 
the  garden;  this  will  render  the  houfe 
more  dry  and  wholefome,  and  the  prof- 
prft  on  eniering  the  garden  more  exten- 
five.  The  firit  thing  that  ftiould  pre- 
fent  ilfelf  to'  vi^w,  ftiould  be  an  open 
lawn  of  grafs,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
siderably broader  than  the  front  of  the 
building ; and  if  the  depth  be  one  half 
more  than  the  width,  it  will  have  a bet- 
ter effeft ; if  on  the  fides  of  the  lawn 
there  are  trees  planted  irregularly,  by 
way  of  open  groves,  the  regularity  of 
the  lawn  will  be  broken,  and  the  whole 
rendered  more  like  nature.  For  the  con- 
venience of  walking  in  damp  weather, 
this  lawn  ftiould  be  furrounded  with  a 
gravel  walk,  on  the  outfide  of  which 
ftould  be  borders  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
for  flowers  : and  from  the  back  of  ihefe 
the  profpeft  will  be  agreeably  terminated 
by  a flope  of  ever- green  ftirubs,  which, 
however,  ftrould  never  be  fuffered  to  ex- 
clude Agreeable  profpefts,  or  the  view  of 
handfome  buildings.  Thefe  walks  may 
lead  thro’  the  different  plantations,  gentjy 
-winding  about  lin  an  eafy  natural  man- 
ner, which  will  he  more  agreeable  than 
either  thofe  long  ftraighl  walks,  too  fre- 
quently feen  in  gardens,  or  thofe  ferpen- 
tine  windings,  that  are  twilled  about  in- 
to fo  many  ftiort  turns,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  walk  in  them  : and  as  no  gar- 
den can  be  pleafing  where  there  is  a want 
pf  ftiade  and  ftielter,  thefe  walks  ftiould 
lead  as  foon  as  pofiible  into  plantations, 
where  perfons  may  walk  in  private,  and 
be  llieltered  from  the  wind.  Where  the 
borders  of  the  gardens  are  fenced  with 
walls  or  pales,  they  ftionld  be  concealed 
with  plantations  of  flowering- ftirubs  in- 
termixed with  laurels,  and  other  ever- 
greens, which  will  have'  a good  effedl, 
and  at  the  fame  lime  conceal  the  fences, 
which  are  difagreeable,  when  left  naked 
and  expofed  to  the  fight.  Groves  are 
tlte  jaDll  agreeable  pans  of  a garden,  fp 


that  there  c.innot  be  too  many  of  tbfm  5 
only  that  they  mnft  not  be  too  near  the 
houfe,  nor  be  fuffered  to  block  up  agree- 
able profpedls.  To  accompany  parterres, 
groves  opened  in  compartments,  quin- 
cunxes, and  arbour-work  with  fountains, 
&c.  are  very  agreeable.  Some  groves 
of  ever-greens  ftiould  be  planted  in  pro- 
per places,  and  fome  fouares  of  trees  of 
this  kind  may  alfo  be  planted  among  the 
other  wood.  See  C^iNCtJNX, 

Narrow  rivulets,  if  they  have  a conftant 
llreara,  and  are  judicioufly  led  about  3 
garden  have  a better  effe£l  than  many 
of  the  large  ftagnating  ponds  or  canals,  ' 
fo  frequently  made  in  large  gardens. 
When  wilderneffes  are  intended,  they 
ftiould  not  be  cut  into  ftars  and  ether  ri- 
diculous figures,  nor  formed  into  mazes 
or  labyrinths,  which  in  a great  defig^ 
appear  trifling.  Buildings,  ftatues,  and 
vafes,  appear  very  beautiful  ; but  they 
. fliould  never  be  placed  too  near  each 
other : magnificent  fountains  are  alfo 
very  ornamental ; but  they  ought  never 
to  be  introduced,  except  there  be  water 
to  keep  them  conftantly  running.  The 
fame  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  cafeades 
and  other  falls  of  water.  See  the  articles 
Cascade,  Fountain,  &c. 

In  ftiort,  the  feveral  parts  of  a garden 
.ftiould  be  diverfified  ; but  in  places  where 
the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  at  once,  the 
two  Tides  ftiould  he  always  the  fame.  In 
the  hufinefs  of  defigns,  the  aim  ftiould  be 
always  at  what  is  natural,  great  and  no- 
. ble.  The  general  difpofition  of  a gar- 
den, and  of  its  parts,  ought  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  different  fituations  of 
the  ground,  to  humour  its  inequalities, 
to  proportion  the  number  and  forts  of 
trees  and  flii  ubs  to  each  part,  and  to  fliut 
out  from  the  view  ol  the  garden  no 
objedls  that  may  become  ornamental. 
And  before  a garden  is  planned  out,  it 
ought  ever  to  be  confidered,  what  it  will 
be  when  the  trees  have  had  twenty  years 
growth. 

GARDENING,  a branch  of  ' agriculture, 
containing  the  cultivation  of  gardens.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

The  art  of  gardening  affords  a variety  of 
delights.  It  teaches  how  to  difpofe  fjuit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  herbs  16  the  heft  ad- 
vantage, whether  for  prr.fit  or  pleafure; 
and  fliews  how  to  prepare  the  foil  for  Tow- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  feeds,  as  well 
as  how  to  treat  the  plants  when  grown 
n|).  It  is  a pleafure  to  behold  a pirfon 
employed,  among  the  plants  of  a fpa- 
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cious  garden,  ift  reforming,  by  proper 
methods,  a growth  of  natural  wildings; 
to  fee  him  cultivate  mutual  alliances  be- 
tween his  plants,  by  grafting  or  inocuia. 
tion,  whereby  the  bad  are  meliorated, 
and  the  good  rendered  ftill  more  perfeft. 
By  this  means,  a plant  taken  from  the 
wilds  of  a foreft,  Ibfiens  its  favage  na- 
ture, and  will  fometimes  divell  itfelf  of 
its  thorns,  when  it  happens  to  be  aflbci- 
ated  with  a domeftic  one. 

As  to  the  feveral  parts  and  operations 
of  gardening,  the  reader  will  find  tliem 
tlefcribed  under  the  articles  Sowing, 
Planting,  Transplanting, 
Grafting,  Inoculation,  Pruning, 
Nursery,  Hot-bed,  Green-housb, 
Walk,  Terrace,  Alley,  Avenue, 
Arbour,  Grove,  Espaliers,  Stan- 
DARDS,  £fr. 

Gardenin-g  a hawk,  in  falconry,  the  put- 
ting her  on  a turf  of  grafs  to  cheer  her. 

GARGANEY,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of 
the  anas  or  duck-kind,  about  the  fize  of 
the  common  teel,  which  In  many  particu- 
lais  it  greatly  refemhles.  It  is  diftin- 
guillied  by  a green  fpoi  in  the  wings,  and 
a white  line  over  the  eyes.  See  Anas. 

GARGARISM,  in  medicine,  is  fom^imes 
taken,  in  a large  feni'e,  for  every  collu- 
tion  of  the  mouth  ; but  flriftly  fpeaking, 
it  fignifies  a liquid  rpedicine,  appro- 
priated to  affeflrons  of  the  mouth,  gums, 
iauces,  larynx,  and  fometimes  of  the 
head,  received  into  the  mouth,  and  there 
ufed  by  way  of  collation,  without  de- 
glutition. 

Gargarizations,  according  to  Celfus,  are 
made  for  the  lake  of  alleviation,  repref- 
lion,  or  evacuation.  The  firlt  intention 
is  anfwered  by  milk  and  cremor  of  ptifan, 
or  bran  ; reprtflion  is  effefted  by  water 
wherein  lentiles,  roles,  brambles,  quinces 
or  dates  have  been  bottled  ; and  evacuant 
gargarifms  aremuftard  and  pepper. 

GARIDELLA,  fennel-leaved  nigel- 
LA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  decaiuiiia- 
trigynia  clafs  of  plants.  It  has  no  flower 
petals ; but  there  are  five  long,  equal, 
and  bilabiated  neflaria  : the  fruit  confifts 
of  three  oblong,  compreffed,  acuminated 
capfules,  formed  of  two  valves,  and  con- 
taining numerous  fmall  feeds. 

GARLAND,  a fort  of  chaplet  made  of 
flowers,  feathers,  and  fometimes  precious 
ftones,  worn  on  the  head,  in  manner  of 
a crown. 

Garland  alfo  denotes  ornaments  of  flow- 
el's,  fruits,  and  leaves,  intermixed,  an- 


tiently  much  ufed  at  the  gates  of  tern- 
pies,  where  feafts  and  I'olemn  rejoicings 
were  held  ; or  at  any  other  place  where 
marks  of  public  joy  or  gaiety  were  re. 
quired,  as  at  triumphal  arches,  tourna. 
ments,  fifr. 

The  flowers  ahd  greens  whereof  gar. 
lands  were  compofed,  were  various.  The 
aritients  mide  no  public  entertainment 
but  upon  the  fellivais  of  the  gods  ; ami 
then  the  garlands,  hymns  and  longs, 
were  that  part  of  the  entertainment  the 
gods  were  luppofed  to  delight  in,  ac- 
cording to  Athenaeus.  And  in  later 
ages’ of  antiquity,  upon  the  public  fefti- 
vai  of  any  god,  they  ufed  that  particu- 
lar herb  or  flower  luppofed  to  be  lacred 
to  that  deity  : but,  at  other  times,  all 
fuch  herbs  were  m'ade  ufe  of  as  the  (eafon 
would  heft  admit  of,  or  as  they  thought 
were  molt  conducive  to  pleafiire,  healih, 
or  refrelliment.  Garlands  were  not  con. 
fined  to  the  head  only,  but  other  pans  of 
the  body,  partieuiaiiy  the  breaft,  were 
adorned  with  them.  ' 

GARLIC,  allium,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  hexandria-monogynia  clafs  ol  plants; 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  fix,  ob- 
long, concave,  ereft  petals;  the  fiuit  is 
a veiy  fliort,  broad  capi'ule,  of  a trilobaied 
figure,  confining  of  three  valves,  and 
containing  three  cells  ; the  feeds  are  tin. 
merous,  and’  of  a roundifli  figure. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  common 
garlic,  the  yellow  moly,  the  onion,  the 
leek,  and  the  long  onion. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus  agree  in 
medicinal  virtues  with  the  cepa,  or  onion. 
See  the  article  Cepa. 

GARNET,  granatus,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a very  beautiful  gem,  of  a led  colour, 
with  an  admixture  of  bluilh. 

When  pure  and  free  from  blemiflies,  it 
is  little  inferior,  in  appearance,  to  ihe 
oriental  ruby,  tho’  only  of  a middle  de- 
gree of  harcinefs  between  the  faphire  and 
common  cryftal.  It  is  found  of  various 
fizes,  from  that  of  a pin’s  head  to  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

Among  our  lapidaries  and  jewellers,  ge- 
nuine garnets  are  known  by  diffeient 
names,  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  colour.  1.  The  garnet,  fimply 
fo  called,  is  the  fined  and  moll  valuable 
kind,  being  of  a very  deep  blood  red, 

with  a faint  admixture  of  blue,  z.  Tlie 
rock-ruby,  a name  very  improperly  given 
to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a very  Ifror.g 
but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a fairer  call  of 
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the  blue  : this  is  a very  heaiitiful  gem. 

The  Ibrane  or  ferain  garnet,  that  of  a 
vet  brighter  red,  a|>proa..-hiiig  to  the  co- 
lour of 'native  cinnabar,  with  a faint  b'ue 
tinge.  4,  The  nlmandine,  a garnet  only 
a Intl'e  paler  lli.m  that  called  the  rock- 
ruby. 

Garnets  are  very  properly  diftingiiifiied 
intO'the  oriental  and  occidental  kinds,  as 
being  found  in  Etirope  as  well  as  the 
Ealt  Indies.  The  oriental  ones  are  prin- 
cipally brought  from  Calient,  Canaror, 
and  Cambay  ; ami  the  enropean  ones  are 
common  in  Italy,  Ilnngary,  and  Bohemia. 
Some  atiiliors  have  fuppofed  the  deeper- 
coloured  garnet  to  he  the  fame  W'ith  the 
carbuncle  of  theantients,  from  which  it 
realiv  differs;  fince,  on  receiving  the 
fnn'sffieams,  it  never  gives  fo  trne  a fire- 
colour  as  the  carbuncle.  See  the  article 
Carbunci-E. 

Garnet,  or  Garnet-paste, 
a preparation  of  glafs,  the  colour  of  which 
emulates  that  of  the  genuine  garnet.  See 
the  article  Glass. 

This  pafte  is  made  three  different  .ways, 
r.  Bv  mixing  two  ounces  of  (irepared 
cryllal  with  fix  of  common  red-lead,  and 
adding  fixteen  grains  of  manpanele,  and 
three  grains  of  zaffer,  z.  By  adding 
55  ounces  of  minium  to  two  of  cryftal, 
and  then  mixing  willj  them  fifteen  grains 
of  manganefe,  and  four  grains  of  zaf- 
fer. 3.  By  mixing  five  ounces  of  mi- 
nium with  two  ounces  of  prepaied  cryf- 
tal,  and  adding  fifty-two  grains  of  man- 
ganefe,  and  fix  grains  of  zatfer.  This 
laft  makes  by  far  the  moll  elegant  garnet- 
palte. 

Garnet,  in  a fliip,  is  a tackle  having  a 
pendant  coming  down  from  the  main- 
niaft,  with  a block  well  feized  to  the 
main  Ihy,  juft  over  the  hatch-way,  to 
which  a guy  is  fixed  to  ketp  it  fteady  ; 
and  at  the  other  end  is  a long  tackle- 
block,  in  which  the  fall  is  reeved,  tliat 
Ib  by  it  any  goods  or  calks  may  he  hauled 
and’  bodied  into  or  out  of  the  (hip. 
When  this  garnet  is  not  ufed,  it  is  faf- 
tened  along  the  (lav. 

Cleiu  Garnet,  in  a fliip.  See  Clew. 

GARNISH,  in  law-hooks,  llgnifies  to 
warn  ; in  wliich  fenfe,  to  garnilh  the 
heir,  is  mentioned  in  ftat.  zy  Eliz.  c.  3. 
See  the  article  Garnishment. 

GARNIHSEE,  is  ufed  far  the  third  per- 
fon  or  party  in  whofe  hands  rnonty  is 
attached  within  the  liberties  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  the  (lieriff's  court  there  ; 
and  he  is  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  had 
VoL,  II. 


garnifliment  or  warning  not  to  pay  the 
money,  hut  to  appear  and  anfvver  to  the 
pl.aintiff  creditor’s  fuit. 

GARNISHMENT,  is  a warning  given  fa 
a perfon  for  his  appearance,  for  the  bet- 
ter fui  niflimg  of  tire  caufe  and.  court ; 
as  whr'-re  a perfon  is  fired  for  detaining 
ch.rrrers  or  oilier  writings  rielrvered  iriin 
by  tire  phiintiff,  and  another  perfon,  upon 
forme  certain  conditions;  and  therefore  he 
prays  tirat  the  oilier  perfon  may  be  w'ai'n- 
ed  to  plead  w tli  the  plaintiff,  whether 
the  conditions  are  or  are  not  performed  ; 
which  i.s  the  pricing  of  girnlflirncnt  j 
and  irver  preied  10  Ire  ei'her  a warning 
of  t'lat  otlrer,  or  a furniiliing  lire  court 
witli  parties  lufficrcnt  to  determine  the 
caufe. 

GARONNE,  a large  river  of  France, 
wlricli  taking  its  nle  in  the  Pyrenean 
mcirniains,  runs  norih-weit  by  the  city 
oi  Tholonfe,  divides  tire  provinces  of 

, Girienne  and  Galco.ny,  and  vifirrng  the 
city  of  B urdcaatx,  falls  into  the  I'ay  of 
Brfcay,  aliout  (ixty  miles  below  that  city. 
It  has  alfo  a communication  with  the 
M-ditirrane-in,  by  means  of  tire  royal 
canal  cl  L-wrs  XIV. 

Tile  tide  ilows  irp  this  river  twenty  miles 
ahiive  Boiirdeaux. 

GARRISON,  in  the  art  of  war^  a body  of 
forces,  dirpo'ed  in  a fortrefs,  to  deiend 
it  againit  ibe  enemy, ' or  to  keep  the  in- 
habitants in  fubjeflion  ; or  even  to  be 
fubirit 'd  during  the  winter-feafon  ; hence, 
garrrfon  ami  winter-quarters  are  ;ome- 
trrnes  u'ed  indifferently,  ior'the  fame 
thing  ; and  romfiiines  they  denote  dif- 
ferent things.  In  the  latter  cafe  a gar- 
rrfon is  a place  wherein  forces  are  main- 
tained to  lecuie  it ; and  where  they  keep 
regular  guard,  as  a frontier  town,  a ci- 
tadel, caltle,  tower,  Sfc.  The  garrrfon 
fliould  always  be  fti'onger  than  the 
townfmen. 

AVinrer.qirarfeis  fignrfy  a place  vvhei'e  a 
number  of  foixes  are  laid  up  in  rhe 
winter-feafon,  wirhorit  keeping  rhe  regu- 
lar guard.  See  IFi'zi/tr-QuART ERs . 

Garrison-town,  a ilr’ong  place  in  which 
troojrs  are  quartered,  and  do  duty,  for 
the  ferrrirry  ihereof,  keepirg  lirong 
guards  at  each  port,  and  a main  guard  in 
the  market-place. 

Garrison,  in  geegr-aphy,  a town  of  Ii'e- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Fer  nnnagh,  and 
pr-ovince  of  Udiei' : welt  lone'.  S'  20', 
and  north  lat.  5,;'  r 6'. 

GARTER,  a ligature  for  tying  up  the 
Hocking  ; but  paiiiculaily  u.cd  Icr  the 
S I badge 
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tiSrfgt  of  a noble  order  of  kniglUs,  hence 
denominated  the 

Order  of  the  Garter,  a military  order  of 
knighthood,  the  moft  noble  and  antient 
of  any  lav-order  in  the  world,  inftitnted 
by  king  iJdward  III.  This  order  con- 
fifts  of  twenty-fix  knighls-companions, 
enerally  princes  and  peers,  whereof  the 
inj  of  England  is  the  foVereign,  of 
chief.  They  are  a college  or  corpora- 
tion, having  a great  and  little  feal. 

Their  officers  are  a prelate,  chancellor, 
regifter,  king  at  arms,  and  ufher  of  the 
black  rod.  They  hove  allb  a dean  with 
twelve  canons,  and  petty  canons,  vergers, 
and  twen'v-fix  penfioners,  or  poor 
knights.  The  prelate  is  ihe-liead.  This 
office-  is  vefted  in  t,he  bifliop  of  Win- 
cliefter,  and  has  ever  been  fo.  Next  to 
the  prelate  is  the  chancellor,  which  office 
is  vefted  in  the  biftiop  of  Salifbnry,  who 
keeps  the  feals,  &c.  The  next  is  the 
regifter,  who  by  bis  oatli  is  to  enter  upon 
the  regiftry,  the  fcrulihies,  eleclions, 
penalties,  and  other  afis  of  the  order, 
with  all  fidelity.  The  fourth  officer  is 
garter,  and  king  at  arms,  being  two  di- 
ftir.fl  offices  united  in  one  perfon.  Garter 
carries  the  rod  and  fcepter  at  the.feaft  of 
St.  George,  the  proteflor  of  this  order, 
v.'lien  the  fovcreign  is  prefent.  He  no- 
tifies the  eleflions  of  new  kniglits,  at- 
tends the.folemnity  of  their  inllaliations, 
carries  the  garter  to  the  foreign  princes, 
(Sc.  He  is  the  principal  officer  within^ 
the  college  of  arms,  and  chief  of  the' 
heralds.  See  King  at  arms. 

AH  thefe  officers,  except  the  prelate,  have 
Tees  and  penflons.  The  college  of  the 
order  is  feated  in  the  eaftle  of  Windfor, 
with  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  and  the 
chapter-houfe,  eredlej  hy  the  founder 
for  that  purpofe.  The  Iwbit  and  enfign 
of  the  order,  are  a garter,  mantle,  cap, 
george,  and  collar.  The  four  firft  were 
affigned  the  knights  companions  by  the 
founder  ; and  the  george  and  collar  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  garter  (fee  plate  CXI. 
ftg.  I.  n°  1.)  challengesprehetninenoeover 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  drefs,  by  reafort 
that  from  it  the  noble  order  is  denomi- 
nated ; that  it  is  the  firft  part  of  the 
habit  prefented  to  foreign  princes, -and 
ahfent  knights,  who,  and  all  other 
knights  eleft,  are  therewith  firft  adorned  ; 
and  it  is  of  fo  great  honour  and  grandeur, 
that  b.y  the  bare  inveftiiure  with  this 
noble  pnfign,  the  knights  are  efteeined 
pompaniops  of  the  greateft  military 
prdef  in  the  \yorld,  It  is  wprn  on  tke 


left  leg  between  the  knee  and  calf,  and 
is  enamelled  with  this  motto,  honi  soif 
tjui  MAI,  Y TENSE  ; i.  e.  “ (Itame  to 
“ him  that  thinks  evil  hereof.’’  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  kihg  Edward 
having  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Prance,  retorted  ftiame  and  defiance  upon 
him  that  fltonid  dare  to  think  amifs  of 
the  juft  eliterpiize  he  had  undertaken, 
for  recovering -his  lawful  right  to  that 
crown,  and  that  the  bravery  of  tlmfe 
knights  whoin  he  h-td  elrfled  into  this 
order,  w.as  fuch  as  would  enable  him 
to  mainta'in  the  quarrel  againft  ihofe  that 
thought  ill  of  it. 

The  mantle  (ibid,  n®  2.)  is  the  chief 
of  thofe  veftments  .made  ufe  of  upon 
all  folemn  occafions.  The  colour  of 
the  mantle  is  by  the  ftatutes  appointed 
to  be  blue.  The  length  of  the  train  of 
the  mantle  only  diftinguifiiesthe  fovereigii 
from  the  knights  companions.  To  the 
collar  of  the  nianlle  is  fixed  a pair  of 
long  firings,  antiently  wove  with  blue 
filk  only,  but  now  twifted  , round,  and 
made  of 'Venice  gold  and  filk,  of-the 
colour  of  the  roue,  with  knobs,  or  but- 
tons, and  talfels  at  the  end.  The  left 
ftioulder  of  the  mantle  has  from  the  in- 
ftitntion  been  adorned  with  a large 
garter,  with  the  device  HONI  SOIT,  &e. 
within  this  is  the  crols-  of  the  order, 
which  was  ordained  to  be  worn  at  all 
times  by  king  Charles  I.  _At  length  the 
liar  was  introduced,  being  a fort  of  crofs 
irradiated  with  beams  of  filver  (ibiJ, 

The  collar  (ibid,  n®  4.)  is  appointed 
, to  he  compofed  of  pieces  of  gold  in 
faftiion  of  garters,  the  ground,  enamelled 
blue;  and  the  motto  gold.  See  Collar, 
The  manner  of  eleSing  a knight  com- 
panion in!o  this  moft  noble  order,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  inveftiture,  are  as  fol- 
low. When  the  fovereign  defigns  to 
. eleft  a companion  of  the  gartei,  the 
chancellor  belonging  to  this  order  draws 
up  the  letters,  which  palling  both  under 
the  fovertign’s  fign  mannal  and  fignet 
of  the  Older,  are  fent  to  the  perfon  by 
garter  principal  king  at  arras,  and  are 
in  this  manner,  or  to  the  fame  effefl, 
“ We,  with  the  companion's  of  our  moll 
noble  ordex  of  the  garter,  alTembled 
in' chapter,  holden  this  prefent  day  at 
'0  our  eaftle  at  Windfor,  confidering 
“ the  virtuous  fidelity  you  have  Ihcwn, 
and  the  honourable  exploits  you  have 
“ done  in  our  fervice,  by  vindicating 
“ Esnd  (iiaiatair.ing  cur  right,  iSc  have 
s*  ejefted 
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■“  elefletl  and  cliolen  you  one  of  (he 
“ companions  of  our  order.  Thcre- 
“ fore,  we  require  you  to  make  your 
“ i'peedy  repair  unto  us,  to  receive  the 
“ enfigns  thereof,  and  be  ready  for 
><  your  inllallation  upon  the  — day  of 
“ this  prefent  inonlh,  SrC, 

The  garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet  bor» 
tiered  with  fine  gold  wire,  having  com- 
monly the  letters  of.  the  motto  of  the 
fame,  is,  at  the  time  of  eleiStion,  btic-r 
kled  upon  the  left  leg,  by  two  ol  the  fe- 
nior  companions,  who  receive  it  from  the 
fovereign,  to  whom  it  was  prefentcd  up- 
on a velvet  culhion  by  garter  king  at 
arms,  with  the  ufual  reverenee,  dtvhilft 
the  chanceilor  reads  the  following  ad- 
monition, enjoined  by  the  ftalutes,  “ To 
“ the  honour  of  God  omnipotent,  and 
“ in  memorial  of  the  blslTed  martyr  St. 
“ George,  tye  about  thy  leg,  for  thy  re- 
“ nown,  this  noble  guter;  wear  it  as 
“ the  fymbol  of  the  molt  illuftiious  oiv 
“ der,  never  to  be  forgotten,  or  laid 
“ afide;  that  theieby  thou  mayeft  be  ad- 
“ moniflied  to  be  courageous,  and  hav- 
“ ing  undertaken  a juft  war  in  which 
“ thou  flialt  he  engaged,  thou  may  ft 
“ Hand  firm,  valiantly  fight,  and  fuccef- 
“ fively  conquer,” 

The  princely  garter  being  thus  buckled 
on,  and  the  words  of  its  fignification 
pronounced,  the  knight  tle£l  is  brought 
before  the  fovereign,  who  puis  about  bis 
reck,  kneeling,  a Iky  coloured  ribbon, 
(ibid.  n°  y,)  whereunto  is  appendant, 
wrought  in  gold  wfitliin  the  garter,  the 
image  of  St.  George  on  horfeback,  with 
his  Iword  drawn,  encountering  with  the 
dragon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  chan- 
cellor reads  the  following  admonition  ; 
“ Wear  this  ribbon  about  thy  neck, 
“ adorned  vvith  the  image^of  the  bltlfed 
“ martyr  and  folcfer  ot'  Clinlf, St, 
“ George,  by  wboi'c  imitation  provoked, 
“ thou  maylt  Ip  ovcrpafs  both  profperous 
“ and  adverfft  adventures,  that  having 
“ ftoiitly  vanquifhed  ihv  enemies  both 
“ of  body  amt  .foul,  thou  maylt  not 
“ only  receive  the  praife  of  this  tranfient 
“ combat,  but  be  crowned  with  the 
“ palm  of  eternal  viflorv.” 

Then  the  knight  elefred  kill'es  the  Co-’ 
vereign’s  hand,  thanks  his  majeliy  for 
the  great  honour  clone  him,  riles  up,  and 
falutes  all  the  companions  feverally,  who 
teiurn  their  congratulations.  N°  a.  ti. 
exhibits  a view  of  a knight  of  the  garter 
in  the  habit  of  this  order, 


Since  the  inftilution  of  this  order,  there 
have  been  eight  emperors,  and  twenty.* 
eight  kings,  befides  numerous  foveieign 
princes  enrolled  as  companions  thereof. 
Its  origin  is  fomewbat  differently  related: 
the  common,  account-  is,  that  it  was 
erefled  in  honour  of  a garter  of  thi? 
counters  of  Salilbury,  which  (he  dropped 
dancing  with  king  Edw'ard,  and  which 
that  prince  picked  up;  but  our  bell  an., 
liquaries  think  it  was  initiluted  on  ac- 
count  of  the  viflory  over  the  French  af 
Creffy,  where  the  king  ordered  his  garter 
to  be  difplayed  as  a fignal  of  the  battle. 

GARTH,  fignifivs  a little  dole,  or  back- 
lide,  in  the  north  of  England ; alio  a 
wear.  See  the  article  WhAa. 

GARTHMAN,  a term  formerly  ufed  for 
a fitlier-nian. 

GARUM,  among  pbylicians,  denotes  the 
brine,  or  pickle,  wherein  anchovies,  her- 
rings, far.  are  preferved.  See  the  article 
Pickle. 

GAS,  among  chemifts,  a term  made  ufe 
of  by  Htlmont,  to  fignify,  in  general,  a 
fpirit  incapable  of  coagulation,  fuch  as 
proceeds  from  fermented  wine, 

In  particular,  it  has  various  fignifleatiohs  3 
tluis,  gas  vitale,  is  the  fpirit  of  our  life, 

• the  light  and  thebalfam,  which  prelerves 
from  corruption.  The  gal  pingue  ful- 
phureum  is  what  is  fuddenly  mortal,  be- 
ing, lethiferous  eJthalations  arifing  prin- 
cipally in  caves  and  mines.  Gas  ful- 
phurif,  the  gas  or  fpirit  of  fuiphiir,  13 
made  by  burning  fulphiir  under,agiar3 
bell  fet  over  a veffel  of  wat^,  till  the 
water  is  fufficiently  impregnate*!  with  the, 
fulphtir.  The  gas  fylveltre  is  that  in*, 
vifible  and  incoercible  fpirit  which  arifes 
from  vegetable  juices  unrlcr  fermenta- 
tion. Helmont  make?  feveral  other  dil- 
tiniStions  of  gas  5 as  the  gas  ventofnm, 
which  is  mere  air  5 the  gas  ficcum,  which 

' is  fublimate  de  ffatibus  5 the  gas  falinm, 
and  the  gas  IruHuum,  which  are  mere 
elementary  water.  , 

GASCOIN,  or  Gascoign,  denotes  the 
hinder  thi.gh  of  a horfe,  whiclj  begins  at 
the  ftifle,  and  reaches  to  the  ply  or  bend- 
ing of  the  ham. 

GASCONY,  the  mod  fouth-weft  province 
of  France,  bounded  by  Guienne,  on  tha 
north  ; by  Languedoc,  on  the  eaft  ; by 
the  Pyrenees,  which  leparate  it  from 
Spain,  on  the  lbuth|  and  by  the  bay  of 
Bticay  on  the  well. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  re- 
markable for  vaunting  and  pretsndipg 

.ini’ 
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iitifrobabilities  ; wluMice  the  like  pie- 
lenct',  in  otlicri,  is  called  a galcqnade. 

GASSENUOVEN,  or  Gutzenhovem, 
a town  of  tile  Aulirian  N:ihcrlaiids, 
fifteen  miles  call  of  Louvain  : eall  longi- 
tude 5°,  and  nortli  lat.  50°  55'. 

GASTALDUS,  or  Castaldus,  an  offi- 
cer antienily  tnteitaineJ  in  tlie  cotiits  of 
divers  princes. 

■ The  galtaldus  was  what  in  Italy  and 
Spain  is  now  called  major  tlomo,  or  the 
inaher  or  fteward  of  an  hoiiihohl.  The 

• gaflaklus  was  a comes  or  count,  which 
llicws  his  office  to  have  been  very  coii- 

■ fiderable. 

• In  the  laws  of  Italy  we  fonitlimes  meet 
with  a gallaldus  in  the  fenl'c  of  a carrier, 
and  IbmetinifS  as  an  eccltliallical  t-fficer. 

GASTEROSTEUS,  hanfuchle,  \n  ichthy- 
ology,  a genus  of  acamhupterygious 
fillies,  diftiiiguilhed  by  liavingouly  ihiee 
hiiall  bones  in  the  braiichiolfet;?  niem- 
hruie,  and  the  belly  almcft  cmirely  co- 
retell  with  oblong  bony  Ismiute. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  coniinon  ftickle- 
back,  the  hifer  ftickie-back,  atnl  the  great 
(liikle- back.  See  the  article  STiCKi.ii- 
n.sCK. 

GASTRO  EPIPLOIC  vein,  a win  that 

■ opens  into  the  vena  portae.  See  Vein. 

G.ASTRIC,  In  general,  loinetlung  hrlong- 

■ ii'g  to  ilie  Iloniach.  See  Stomach. 

Gastric  jUiCE,  grofincusJucLus,  among 

phyhrians,  a iliin,  pellucid,  fpiinious, 
aiitl  I'.dtifh  liquor,  which  roniinually  dt- 
If  .lls  from  the  glantls  of  the  ftoniach,  for 
tile  dilution  of  the  !ood.  See  Food. 

Gastric  vessels,  in  anatomy,  the  ar- 

' teries  and  veins  of  the  liomach.  See  the 

, arii.'-les  Artery  and  Vein. 

GASTROCNEMIUS,  in  anaioniy,  the 
iiame''of  two  ihitk,  pretty  broad,  and  ob- 
long mnicief,  which  foiir.  a great  part  of 
wint  is  called  the  call  of  the  leg.  They 
aie  fituated  literally  wiih  icI’otCt  lo  each 
other,  under  the  poples. 

Gastrocnemius  is  allb  the  name  of  cue 
of  the  exienloi -it.iifcH-s  (>1  th-  foot. 

G -ASTROM.^KCY,  y:  rfiiwar.-iio,  a me- 
ihod  of  d'.i illation  by  watir,  prebtifed 
l y the  antii-t’.t  Wrecks  in  the  fcliowirg 
inaniicr.  Tiiey  lilcu  ceitoin  round 
giaff  s with  l.-ir  wairr,  ah'.ul  wliich 
thry  placed  lighted  ti  ri.h.-' : then  invok- 
ed a dacnioii,  praying  in  a low,  iiiurmur- 
iivg  voice,  and  piopo'eil  ihf  queltion  to  lie 

. folved.  A chf.He  and  tinpollulcd  hoy,  or 
a woman  big  with  chi  d,  was  tippoiitled 
10  oblcive  v.ilh  tneat  care  and 


all  the  alteration  in  the  glalTes ; qf  the 
lame  time  deliring,  befeeching,  and  com. 
manding  an  anfwer  j whicli,  at  length, 
the  daemon  ufed  to  return  by  images  in 
the  glalfes;  wliicli,  by  nflrxioii  from  the 
water,  lepreftnted  what  llioiild  come  lo 
pals. 

GASTRORnPHY,  yavftpaifL,  in  ftirge- 
ry,  the  operation  of  lowing  up  wounds  of 
the  abdomen.  See  Abdomen. 

There  are  two  cafes  in  which  iliis  opera- 
tion is  ablbiutely  neceflary  ; the  fird  is, 
where  the  wound  is  fo  large,  that  there 
is  no  poffibility  of  retaining  the  intellines 
by  any. other  method  ; for  as  the  inief- 
tines  are  continually  puflitd  lorward  in 
the  afl  of  inl'piratior,  by  the  aflion  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdomen,  the  fall- 
ing down  of  the  intefiines  in  this  cafe  is 
unavoidable,  and  ilierefore  the  operation 
is  necelfary.  The  other  is  in  large  tranf- 
verl'e  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  wdiere  the 
niufcles  are  divided,  but  the  peritonteum  is 
not  conctrned. 

Ill  mounds  of  the  abdomen  the  chief 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  omentum  or  iii- 
tellines  are  let  out.  If  none  of  thel'e 
have  burfl:  through  the  wound,  the  lips 
of  the  wound  niitft  be  kept  as  clofe  to- 
gether as  pcffible  with  the  hands,  anti 
the  patient  kept  with  his  head  lying 

' downwaids,  till  the  wound  is  rufficienlly 
fecured  from  letiiiig  out  the  contents  of 
the  ahdoiiteii.  But  wlien  ilie  intellines 
are  already  falltn  out,  they  niiift  be  re- 
turned with  the  greatill  expedition,  left 
they  IhcniiJ  receive  any  injuries  from  llie 
exlenial  air.  It  is  fit'll:  to  be  examined, 
however,  whether  they  have  rcctiveil 
any  wound,  or  not;  and  wliether  they 
piefeive  their  natural  warmth  andcolour: 
for  wliet e they  ate  cold,  livid,  dry,  or 
wounded,  they  are  not  to  be  returned 
fuddeniy,  but  fomented  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  or  wraped  up  for  fonie  time 
in  the  caml  of  fome  animal  newly  killed, 
till  iliey  have  in  foine  degree  lecovered 
ilirir  iialuial  heat  and  colour. 

You  will  eafily  perceive,  that  there  is 
lome  hurt  in  the  intellines,  though  the 
wound  does  not  Ininiediaieiy  appear,  if 
thete  is  a mtie  titan  ordirary  ffiicciiliiy 
ill  ill. Ill;  in  wliich  cafe,  ilie  rell  ol  llie 
iiilelliiie.s  mult  be  pulled  geiitiy  forward 
liil  you  liud  the  wound.  See  the  article 
iNTESTiNES. 

If  notliiiig  of  this  fort  is  the  cafe,  but 
the  intelfines  are  in  ilieir  natural  Hate 
End  condiaon,  they  iiiult  he  hillantly  re- 
turned 
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turneil  In  the  following'  manner.  The 
paiient  being  placed  in  a fopine  poiture, 
*snd  laid  on  that  fide  that  is  oppolite  to 
the  wound,  the  inteltine  mult  be  return- 
ed by  the  aperture  of  the  wound,  with 
the  two  fore  fingers  5 taking  care  never 
to  take  off  one  finger,  till  the  other  is  on 
the  gut.  Tlie  patient  is  all- the  while  to 
hold  his  breath,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound 
muft  be  then  brought  together.  It  the 
intellines  have  been  lorced  through  a 
finall  wound,  and  are  afterwards  fo  di- 
ftended  with  wind,  that  they  cannot  eafily 
be  returned,  it  is  neceffary  to  pull  the  in- 
teftine  gently  forwanl,  that  more  of  it 
may  come  out,  and  the  wind  take  up 
lei's  rcom  in  any  one  part.  An  alliftant 
Ihotild  then  gently  dilate  the  wound  as 
far  as  may  be,  either  with  his  hand,  or 
with  two  hooks  fixed  in  the  internal 
membrane,  while  the  furgton  returns 
the  intellines.  When  this  is  done,  the 
wound  mull  be  fecured  firll  with  the 
hand,  and  then  with  the  proper  dref- 
(ings  i and,  ' in  this  cafe,  the  furgeon 
may  avoid  the  ufe  of  this  painful  ope- 
ration. But  if  the  wound  is  fo  narrow, 
that  the  gut  can  neither  be  reduced  uor 
pulled  forward,  the  aperture  mult  be  en- 
larged with  the  knife. 

The  operation  of  gafiroraphy,  when 
found  neceffarv,  may  be  performed  in 
(lie  following  manner  ; firll  pafa  a ftrong 
double,  or  quadruple  thread  well  waxed 
through  too  crooked  needles,  and  with 
Ihefe  flitch  up  both  ends  of  the  wound, 
beginning  at  one  end  with  the  upper  lip 
of  the  wound,  pafimg  the  needle  through 
the  peritoneum,  muicles  ot  the  abdomen, 
and  the  common  integuments,  from 
within  outwards,  leavingonly  the  breadth 
of  a thumb  between  the  flitches,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  wound,  oblerving  the  fame 
method  in  paffing  the  other  needle  thro’ 
the  lower  lip  ; and,  while  you  are  palling 
the  needle  with  one  haml,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fupport  the  lips  cf  the  wound 
with  the  oth-r,  to  prevent  the  intellines 
bom  being  wounded.  In  a wound  of 
two  fingers -breadth,  one  flitch  in  the 
middle  will  be  fufficient  ; but  in  Larger 
wounds  the  flitches  mult  be  repeated  in 
proportion  to  their  fize,  leaving  a thumb’s 
iireadth  between  each  of  ihebitures,  the 
extremities  of  tlie  thread  are  to  be  left 
hanging  down  on  each  fide ; and  wiien 
the  future  is  finifhed,  while  an  afiillant 
holds  the  lips  of  the  wound  together, 
Ihete  end.s  are  to  be  tied  in  knots,  in  the. 
following  manner.  Both  ends  of  the 
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threads  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  to  be 
tied  in  a double  knot,  paffing  a fmatl 
bolder  between  the  two  knots,  to  pre- 
vent the  fkin  from  being  Inirt.  'Whera 
there  are  more  futures  than  one,  you 
mull  begin  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
wound,  tying  thena  down  in  order;  that 
before  the  lall  is  tied,  a foft  tent  of  the 
fize  of  a finger,  with  a thread  faftened 
to  the  end  of  it,  may  be  introduced  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  w.ound.  This  tent 
will  keep  a paffage  open  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  grunaous  blood,  or  matter, 
which  may  be  collefled  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  The  wound,  when  all 
this  IS  done,  muft  be  anointed  with  fome 
vulnerary  balfam,  and  covered  with 
pledgits  of  lint,  a (licking  plafter,  and 
boHlcrs,  fecuring  all  with  lire  fcapulary 
bandage. 

G.-^STROTOMY,  yaq-fUif/.ie,  in  furgefy, 
the  cutting  open  the  abdomen  and  uterus, 
as  in  the  caefaiian  fedlion.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle CiESARIAN. 

G.YTE,  in  architefture,  a large  door,  lead- 
ing, or  giving  entrance  into  a city, 
town,  caftle,  palace, 'or  other  confiderable 
building;  or  a place  giving  paffage  to 
perfons,  horCes,  coaches,  or  waggons,  Sfc. 
As  to  their  proportion,  tlie  principal 
gates  for  entiance  thro’  which  coaches 
and  waggons  are  to  pafs,  ought  pever 
to  be  lefs  than  feven  feet  inbieadth,  nor 
more  than  twelve,  which  laft  dimen- 
fion  is  fit  only  for  large  buildings.  The 
height  cf  a gate  is  to  be  1 ^ of  the 
breadth,  and  fomewhat  more ; but  as 
for  common  gates  in  inns,  under  which 
waggons  go  loaded  with  hay,  liraw, 
the  height  ot  them  may  be  twice  their 
breadth. 

Falcd  Gates,  fneh  as  are  fet  up  in  fences 
for  fliutting  up  the  paflages  into  fields, 
and  other  inclofiires. 

Thefe  are  of  two  forts,  either  of  Tawed  or 
cleft  timber. 

Opening  of  Gates  in  aftrology.  Seethe 
article  Opening. 

Gate,  in  the  manege,  the  going  or  pace  of 
a horfe. 

Gate  of  thefsa,  or  Sea-gate,  in  the  fea- 
lynguage.  Wiien  two  ihips  are  aboard  one 
another,  by  means  of  a wave  or  billow, 
it  is  ufual  to  fay  they  are  aboard  one  an- 
other in  a fea-gate. 

Gate,  in  geograph3%  a chain  of  monn- 
lams  that  run  through  the  midoie  of  the 
h'ther  Peninfula  of  India,  from  fouth  to 
north, 

GATHER,  ic  the  fea-langxiage,  is  faid 

cf 
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of  a fhip  that  gets  the  wind  of  another. 

CJATTON,  a borough  town  of  Sony, 
fixteen  miles  foiith  of  London,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

GAVEL,  or  Gable,  among  builders.  See 
the  article  Gable. 

GAVELET,  in  law,  an  antient  and  fpe- 
cial  cclfavit  ufed  in  Kent,  where  the  cuf- 
tom  of  gavel-kind  continues,  by  which 
the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent  and 
I'ervices  due  to  the  lord,  forfeits  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

In  refpeft  to  this  gavelet  the  lord  was 
to  feek  by  awartl  of  his  court  from  three 
weeks  to  three  weeks,  to  -find  fome  di- 
ifrefs  upon  the  lands,  until  the  fourth 
court;  and  if  in  that  time  he  could  find 
no  diltrefs  on  the  premifes  whereby  he 
might  have  juftice  of  his  tenant : then, 
at  the  fourth  court,  it  was  awarded, 
that  the  lord  fiiould  take  the  lands,  S’r. 
into  his  hands,'  in  the  name  of  a diltrefs, 
and  keep  it  a year  and  a day  without 
manuring,  in  which  fpace  of  time,  if 
the  te’nant  did  not  come  and  pay  his 
arrearages,  and  make  the  lord  amends, 
then  the  lord  was  to  go  to  the  next 
'county-comt  with  his  witnelTes  of  his 
own  court,  and  pronounce  there  the  pro- 
cels  ; after  which,  ,by  the  award  of  his 
own  court,  he  became  entitled  to  enter 
and  manure  -thofe  lands  or  tenements 
as  his  own.  And  if  the  tenant  wanted 
to  re -enjoy  his  lands,  £ff.  as  he  did  be- 
fore, he  was  then  obliged  to  make  agree- 
ment with  the  lord  for  the  fame. 

Gavelet,  in  London,  is  a 'writ  ufed  in 
the  hu  (lings,  given  to  lords  of  rents  in  the 
city  of  London. 

GAVELKIND,  a tenure  or  cuftom  be- 
longing to  lands  in  the  county  cf  Kent, 
liy  whiclt  the  lands  of  the  father  are,  at 
Ins  death,  equally  divided  among  all  his 
fons ; or  the  land  of  a deceafed  brother, 
in  cafe  he  leaves  no  ifiue,  among  all  the 
breihren.  This  is  by  Ibme  called  an- 
tient foccage-tenure  r the  cuftom  came 
from  our  faxon  anceftors,  among  whom 
the  inheritance  of  lands  did  not  defeend 
to  the  eldeft,  but  to  all  the  fons  alike 
and  the  reafon  why  it  was  retained  in 

-Kent  is,  becaufe  the  kentifli  men  were 
not  conqueied  hy  the  Normans  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

The  particular  cufloms  attending  this 
tenure  are,  that  the  heir,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  may  give  or  fell  his  lands  in 
gavelkind  ; and  though  the  father  is 
attainted  of  trealbn  and  felony,  and  fuf- 
fers  death,  the  fon  ihall  inherit.  ' A wife 


lhall  be  endowed  of  a moiety  of  ifie 
gavelkind-lands,  of  which  her  hulbrnd 
died  feifed,  dbring  her  widowhood, 
Likewife  a hulband  may  be  tenant  by 
cuitefy  of  half  his  wife’s  iands,  without' 
having  any  iffue  by  her  ; but  if  he  mar- 
ries again,  not  haying  ilTue,  he  forfeits 
his  tenancy. 

GAVELMAN,  a tenant  liable  to  pay  tri. 
bute. 

GAVELMED,  the  duty  of  niowing  grafs, 
required  by  the  lord  of  his  cullomary 
tenants, 

GAVEREN,  or  Waveren,  a town  of  the 
' Aultrian  Netherlands,  fituated  on  the 
eaft  bank  of  the  river  Scheld  ; ealt  long, 
3“  3;',  north  lat.  51°. 

GAUGE,  or  G/Cge.  See  Gage. 

Gauge  line,  on  the  gauging-rod.  See 
the  article  Gauging. 

Gauge-point,  of  a folid  meafure,  the 
diameter  of  a circle,  whole  area  is  equal 
to  the  folid  content  of  the  fame  meafure. 
Thus,  the  folidity  of  a wine -gallon  be- 
ing 231  cubic  inches,  if  you  conceive  a 
circle  to  contain  fo  many  inches,  the 
diameter  of  it  will  be  17. 15  ; and  that 
will  be  the  gauge-point  of  wine-meafure. 
And  an  ale-gallon,  containing  2S2  cubic 
inches,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  gauge-point 
for  ale-meafure  will  ■ be  found  to  be 
19. 15.  After  the  fame  manner,  may  the 
gauge-point. of  any  foreign  meafure  be 
obtained  ; and  from  hence  may  be  d-awn 
this  confequence,  that  when  the  diameter 
of  a cylinder,  in  inches,  is  equal  to  the 
gauge-point  of  any  meafure,  given  like- 
wife in  inches,  every  inch  in  length  there- 
of will  contain  an  integer  of  the  fame 
meafure,  e.  gr,  in  a cylinder  whole  dia- 
meter is  17.15  inches,  every  inch  in 
height  contains  one  entire  gallon  in  wine 
meafure;  and  in  another,  whofe  diame- 
ter is  18.95  inches,  every  inch  in  length 
contain?  one  ale-gallon. 

GAUGER,  a king’s  officer,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hog- 
fheads,  and  barrels  of  wine,  beer,  ale, 
oil,  honey,  S’c,  and  give  them  a mark 
of  allowance,  before  they  are  fold  in  any 
place  within  the  extent  of  his  office. 

Theie  are  divers  ftatutes  that  mention 
this  officer  and  his  office;  as  by  27  Ed. 
III.  c.  8.  all  wines,  &c.  imported  are  to 
be  gauged  by  the  king’s  gaugers,  or 
their  deputies,  otherwile  they  fhall  be 
forfeited,  or  their  yalue  ; and  on  default 
of  the  gauger,  that  he  be  not  ready  to 
do  his  office  when  required,  or  that  he 
defrauds  in  doing  his  office  to  the  damage 
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of  the  buyer  or  feller,  he  fhall  pay  the 
party  grieved  his  treble  damage,  lofe  his 
office,  be  punifhed  by  imprifonmeht,  and 
be  ranComed  at  the  king'*s  will  : arid  in 
cafe  lefs  be  found  in  the  tun  or  pipe  than 
ought  to  be,  the  value  of  as  much  as 
(hall  lack,  fliall  be  dedufted  in  the  pay- 
ment. 

Every  gauger  fliall  truly,  within  the  li- 
mils  of  his  office,  gauge  all  tuns,  butts, 
pipes,  tierces,  puncheons,  tertians,  hog- 
Iheads,. barrels,  at^y  rundlets  ; and  mark 
on  the  head  of  every  velTel  the  contents. 
Upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  party  to  whole 
ufe  the  wine,  &c.  (hall  be  Ibid,  four  times 
the  value  of  that  which  the  velTel  maiked 
fnall  lack  of  his  contents  the  fame  for- 
feiture (liall  be  recovered  by  an  original 
writ,  &Ci  and  every  perl’on  felling  the 
wine,  &c.  in  the  velTel  marked,  fliall  al- 
low of  the  price,  the  value  of  the  lack  of 
gauge,  or  default  of  filling,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  to  the  buyer,  double  the  va- 
lue, to  be  yecovered  with  co(fs  as  be- 
fore. No  brewer  fliall  put  to  fale  any 
beer  or  ale  in  velTels  brought  from  beyond 
the  fea,  within  the  city  of  London,  or 
fuburbs  of  the  fame,  or  within  two  miles 
compafs  without  the  fuburbs,  before  the 
fame  be  gauged,  and  the  true  content  of 
every  fuch  velfel  fet  upon  the  fame,  by 
the  gallon  appointed  for  beer  and  ale, 
according  to  the  ftandard,  by  the  maf- 
ter  and  wardens  of  the  coopers  of  Lon- 
don. 

GAUGING,  the  art  or  a£I  of  ineafuring 
the  capacities  or  contents  of  all  kinds 
of  velfels,  and  determining  the  quantities 
of  fluids  or  other  matters  contained 
therein. 

The  art  of  gauging  is  that  branch  of  the 
mathematics  called  ftereometiy,  or  the 
meafuring  of  folids  ; becaufe  the  capaci- 
ties of  all  forts  of  velfels  ufed  for  liquors, 
as  cubical,  paiallelopipedal,  cylindrical, 
fpheroidal,  conical,  &c.  are  computed  as 
though  they  were  really  folici  bodies,  and 
reduced  thereby  to  fome- known  cubic 
meafure,  as  gallons,  quarts,  pints,  fs’c. 
The  principal  veflels  .that  come  under  its 
operation  are  pipes,  barrels,  rundlets, 
and  other  cafks ; alfo  backs,  coolers, 
vats,  &c. 

The  folid  content  of  cubical,  parallelo- 
pipedal,  and  prKmatical  veflels  is  eafily 
found  in  cubic  inches,  or  the  like,  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  bafe  by  the 
perpendicular  height.  And  for  cylindri- 
cal veflels,  the  fame  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing ffie  area  of  the  bafe  by  the  perpendi- 


cular altitude  as  before.  See  the  articles 
Cube,  Parallelepiped, 

Caflc-s  of  the  ulual  fornn  of  hogflieads, 
kilderkins,  may  be  confidered  as  feg-- 
raents  of  a Ipheroid  Cutoff  by  two  planes^ 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.;  which  brings 
them  to  Oughlred’s  theorem  for  meafur-' 
ing  ale  and  wine-cafks,  which  is  thus  : 
add  twice  the  area  of  the  circle  at  the 
' bung,  to  the  area  of  tliecircle  of  the  head  ; 
mult'ply  the  fum  by  one  third  of  the 
length  of  the  cafk,  the  prodiuSI  is  the  eon- 
tent  of  the  vefTel  in  cubic  inches. 

But  for  accur.tcy.  Dr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Caf- 
vyell,  and  others,  think  that  molt  of  our 
calks  had  better  be  confidered  as  fViiftums 
of  parabolic  fpindles,  which  are  lefs  than 
the  frtiftiirfi.s  of  fpheroids  of  the  fame 
bafe  and  height,  and  give  the  capacity  of 
veflels  nearer  the  truth  than  either  Ought- 
red’s  method,  which  fiippofes  them  (phe- 
roids  ; or  than  that  of  multiplying  the‘ 
circles  of  the  bung  and  head,  into  half 
the  length  of  the  cafk,  which  fuppoles 
them  parabolic  conoids  ; or  ilian  that  of 
Clavius,  f£ff.  who  takes  them  for  two 
truncated  cones,  which  isfartheft  off  of 
all. 

The  common  rule  for  all  wine  or  ale- 
calks,  is  to  take  the  diameters  at  the 
hung  and  at  the  head,  by  which  you  may 
find  the  area  ofdhe  circle  there;  then 
taking  two  thirds  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
at  the  bung,  and  one  tliiid  of  the  area  of 
the  circle  at  the  head,  and  adding  them 
together  into  one  fum  ; this  fum  multipli- 
ed by  the  internal  lengih  of  the  calk, 
gives  the  content  in  folid  inches  ; which 
are  converted  into  gallons  by  dividing’  by 
sSa  for  ale,  and  13  i for  wine-gallons. 

But  gauging,  as  now  prafiifed,  is  chiefly 
done  by  means  of  inftriiments  called 
gauging-rods  or  rulers.-wbich  do  the  hji-  • 
nefs  at  once,  a.ad  anfwers  the  quefiidn' 
without  fo  much  calculation,  which  is  no 
inconfiderable  addition  both  to  the  ea(a 
and  difpatch  of  the  work,  tho'  it  ii 
not  fo  much  to  be  depended  on. 

The  methods'of  gauging  which  are  moft- 
ly  ufed,  is  by  the  four-, foot  gauging- 
rod  and  Everard’s  Hiding  ruler:  the  de- 
fcription  and  iifcs  of  both  are  as  follows  s 
The  four-foot  Q^VGmG-v.OT)  (plate  CXI. 
fig.  is  ufually  made  of  box,  and  con- 
fifl:  of  four  rules,  each  a foot  long,  and 
aboia  three  eighths  of  an  inch  Iquare, 
joined  together  jay  three  brafs-joints  ; by 
which  means  the*  rod  is  rendered  four  feet 
long  when  the  four  rules  are  opened,  and 
but  one  foot  when  all  arc  folded  togeth-r. 
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On  the  firft  face  of  tliis  rod,  marked  4, 
are  placed  two  diagonal  lines,  one  for 
beer  and  the  other  for  wine  ; by  means 
of  which  the  content  of  any  common 
velTel  in  beer  or  wine-gHllons,  may  be  rea- 
dily found,  by  putting  the  brafed  end  of 
the  gauging-rod  into  the  bung-hole  of 
the  calk,  with  the  diagonal  lines  u])- 
wards,  and  thruft  this  brafed  end  to  the 
meeting  of  the  head  and  Haves;  then 
with  chalk  make  a mark  at  the  middle  of 
the  bung-hole  of  the  veffel,  and  alfo  on 
the  diagonal  lines  of  the  rod,  right  againft 
or  over  one  another,  when  the  brafed 
end  is  thruft  home  to  the  head  and  Haves ; 
then  turn  the  gauging-rod  to  tiie  other 
end  of  the  veffel,  and  thruft:  the  brafed 
end  home  to  the  end  as  before.  Lafliy, 
fee  if  the  mark  made  on  the  gauging-rod, 
come  even  with  the  maik  made  on  the 
bung-hole,  when  the  rod  was  thruft  to 
the  other  end  ; which  if  it  be,  the  mark 
made  on  the  diagonal  lines,  will,  on  the 
fame  lines,  ftiew  the  whole  content  o!  the 
cafk  in  beer  or  wine-gallons.  If  the 
mark  made  on  the  bung  hole  be  not  right 
againft  that  made  on  the' rod,  when  you 
put  it  the  other  way,  then  right  againft: 
the  mark  made  on  the  hung-h'ole,  make 
another  on  the  diagonal  lines;  and  tlie 
divifion  on  the  diagonal  line,  between  the 
two  chalks  will  fliew  the  whole  contiut  of 
the  veffel  in  beer  or  wine-gallons. 

Thus,,  e.  gr,  if  the  diagonal  line  of  a 
veffel  be  ili-j-J  inches,  its  content  in  beer- 
gallons  will  be  nearly  51,  and  in  wine- 
gallons  62. 

If  a veffel  be.opctt,  as  a half  barrel,  tun, 
or  copper,  and  the  meafure  Irom  the  mid- 
dle on  one  fide  to  the  head  and  Haves  be 
3S  inches,,  the  diagonal  line  gives  122 
beer-gallons;  half  of  which,  •viz.  61, 
is  the  content  of  the  half  tub. 

If  you  have  a large  vtff.-l,  as  a tun  or 
copper,  and  the  diagonal  line  taken  by  a 
long  rule  be  70  inches  ; then  every  inch 
at  the  beginning-end  of  the  diagonal  line 
c.all  JO  inches:  thus  10  inches  become 
100  inches  ; and  every  tenth  of  a gallon 
call  loo  gallons ; and  every  whole  gal- 
lon call  jooo  gallons. 

On  the  fecond  face,  5,  are  a line  of  inches  ‘ 
and  the  gauge-line,  which  is  a line  cx- 
preffing  the  areas  of  circles  (whole  dia- 
meters are  the  cor refpondent  inches)  in  ale- 
gallons  ; at  the  beginning  is  wrote  AJe- 
arest.  Thus,  to  find  the  content  of  any 
cylindrical  veffel  in  ale-gallons  : feek  the 
diameter  of  the  vefl'el  in  incites,,  and  juft 
againft  it,  on  the  gauge  line,  is  the 


quantity  of  ale-gallons  contained  at  one 
inch  deep;  this  multiplied  by  the  length 
oftlie  cylinder,  will  give  its  contents  in' 
ale-gallons.' 

' On  the  third  face,  6,  are  three  fcalcs  of 
lines  ; the  firft,  at  the  end  of  which  is. 
written  Hogjhsad,  is  for  finding  how  ma- 
ny gallons  there  are  in  a hogfheatl,  when 
it  is  not  full,  lying  with  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  The  fecond  line,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  written  B.  L.  is  for  the 
f-ime  purpol'e.  The  third  is  to  find  how 
much  liquor  is  wanting  to  (ill  up  a butt, 
when  it  is  ftaml.ing  ; at  the  end  of  it  is 
wrote  B.  S,  llgnifying,  butt  Jianditig, 

Halt  way  the  fourth  lace  ol  the  gauging- 
rod,  7,  there  are  three  fr-ales  of  lines,  to 
find  the  wants  in  a firkin,  kilderkin,  and 
hirrel,  lying  with  their  areas  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  They  are  diltinguillied  hy 
the  letters  F,  K.  B.  fignifying  a firkin, 
kilderkin,  and  barrel. 

The  life  of  the  lines  on  the  two  laft  faces 
is  very  eafv  ; vmi  have  only  to  put  it 
downr'ght  into  the  hung-hole  to  the  op- 
polite  Haves,  if  the  veffel,  you  want  to 
know  the  quantity  of  ale-gallons  con- 
tained therein,  he  lying  ; and  then  where 
the  I'urface  of  the  liquor  cuts  any  one  of 
the  lines  appropiiated  to  that  veffel,  and 
be  the  mimber  required, 
l'vcrard'sjhding-rule\t,  principally  ufed  in 
gauging,  being  ordinarily  made  of  box, 
a foot  long,  an  inch  broad,  and  i,  J inch 
thick,  with  two  finall  fcales  to  flitle  in  if, 
which  may  be  drawn  out,  one  towanls  the 
right  hand,  and  the  other  towards  the 
left,  till  the  whole  be  a feet  Ion?.  See 
plaie  CXir. 

The  principal  lines  on  the  inftrument  are 
thole  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Gunter’s  line,  or  line  of  number.',  which  , 
are  here  diftingullhed  one,  Irom  another 
hy  certain  letters,  .fft  at  the  end  of  the 
lines,  towards  the  right  hand;  thus  the 
lines  D ate  each  of  them  one  fingle  lino 
of  numbers,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
rule  towards  the  left  hand,  and  from 
thence  continued  to  the  other  end.  The 
I nes  A,  Bj  and  C,  are  called  double 
numbers,  each  being  two  lines  or  ra- 
dlules  of  numbers;  the  line  E is  called 
triple  numbers,  being  three  radiiiPts  of 
numbers  : this  triple  line  is  equal  in 
length  to  the  double  lines,  and  ail  to  the 
fingle  line  ; for  all  the  five  begin  and 
end  at  the  fame  point.  On  the  line  A 
are  four  brafs  center- pins,  two  in  each 
radius;  one  in  each  of  which  is  niaik- 
ed  MB.  to  fignify  that  the  nuuiber  it  is 
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fet  againft,ai50.4i,  Is  the  cubic  inchesm 
a malt-bufnel.  The  other  two  are  marked 
with  A.  to  (ignify  that  the  ntimbere  they 
are  fet  againlf,  zSz,  are  the  cubic  inches 
in  an  ale-gallon.  Clofe  to  the  figure  7, 
in  the  firft  radius  on  the  fame  line,  is  a 
dot  marked/i.  fet.exaflly  over  .707,  de- 
noting .707  to  be  the  fide  of  a fquare  in- 
fcribed  in  a circle,  whofe  diameter  is  uni- 
tv. Clofe  to  9 is  another  dot,  marked 
fe.  fet  over  ,886,  which  is  the  fide  of  a 
fquare,  equal  to  the  area  of  a circle, 
whofe  diameter;  is  unity.  Another  dot 
nigh  W,  is  fet  over  131,  the  cubic  inches 
in  a wine-gallon  ; and  another  near  C, 
is  fet  over  3.141592,  the  circumference  of 
a circle,  whole  diameter  is  unity.  The 
line  marked  M D.  to  fignify  malt- depth, 
is  no  more  than  a line  of  numbers  in  a 
reverfe  order,  the  number  i being  fet  di- 
reftly  againft  M.  B.  on  the  firft  r-ariins, 
and  is  of  exceeding  great  ufe  in  calling 
up  of  malt-gauges. 

On  the  line  D.  there  are  four  center-pios, 
the  firft,  marked  W G.  is  the  gauge - 
point  of  a wine.-gallon,  i.  e.  the  diameter 
of  a cylinder  whofe  height  is  I inch, 
and  content  23I  cubic  inches,  or  a wine- 
gallon,  which  is  17.15  inches.  The  fe- 
cond  center-pin,  marked  A G.  ftands  at 
thegauge-point  foran  ale-gallon,  which  is 
18.95  inches.  The  third,  M S.  ftands  at 
46.3,  the  fide  of  a fquare,  whofe  content 
is  equal  to  the  inches  of  a folid  biifliel. 
The  fourth,  MR.  is  the  gauge-point 
for  a inalt-buftiel,  which  is  52.32  inches. 
The  two  lines  of  fegments  are  each  num- 
bered from  I,  2,.  &c,  to  loo  : the  firft 
is  for  finding  the  ullage  of  a cafk  taken 
as  the  middle  fruftum  of  a fpheroid,  ly- 
ing with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon: 
and  the  fecond  for  finding  the  ullage  of 
a calk  Handing. 

Again,  on  one  of  the  narrow  fides,  noted 
f,  are,  i",  a line  of  inches,  numbered 
I,  a,  3,  Sfc.  to  12,  and  each  fubdivided 
into  10  equal  parts.  2°.  A line,  by  which, 
with  that , of  inches,  we  find  a mean  dia- 
meter for  a cafk,  in  the  figure  of  a middle 
fruftum  of  a fpheroid.  3“.  A line  for 
finding  the  mean  diameter  of  a calkin  the 
figure  of  the  middle  fruftum  of  a parabo- 
lic fpindle,  which  gaugers  call  the  fecond 
variety  of  calks’.  4°.  One  for  the  third 
variety,  which  is  of  a cafk  in  the  figure  of 
two  parabolic  conoids  abutting  on  a com  - 
mon  bale. 

On  the  other  narrow  face,  markedy.  are, 

I . A foot,  divided  into  too  equal  parrs, 

marked  FM,  2°,  A line  of  inches,  not- 

Vql.  II. 


ed  I M.  3'’.  A line  F C.  for  finding 
the  mean  diameter  of  the  fourth  variety 
of  caflcs,  which  is  the  middle  fruftum  of 
two  cones,  abutting  on  a common  bafe. 
On  the  bacfcfide  of  the  Hiding  piece  is  a 
line  of  inches  from  I3  to  36,  when  the- 
two  pieces  are  put  endwife  ; anil  againft 
that,  the  correfpondent  gallons,  or  hun- 
dred parts,  that  any  fmall  or  like  open 
veffel,  from  13  to  36  inches  diameter,  will 
contain  at  one  inch  deep. 

-^he  ufes  of  the JliHing-ruls  in  fame  parts  of 
arithmetic. 

Problem  I.  Flavingtwo  numbers  given, 
to  find  a third  geometrically  propr*iional 
unto  them  ; and  to  three,  a fourth;  and 
to  four,  a fifth,  &c. 

Find  one  of  the  numbers  given,  upon  the 
line  B,  and  fet  it  againft  the  other  given 
number,  on  the  line  A;  then  find  the 
fame  number  on  B (whicb  was  laft  count- 
ed) upon  A ; and  pgainft  this  third  up- 
on B,  is  "the  fourth  on  A-  In  like  man* 
ner,  againft  the  fourth  on  B,  you  have  the 
fifth  on  A,  fife.  - 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  a 
third  proportional' to  thefe  two  numbers, 

2 and  4,  which  may  bear  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  4,  that  4 does  to  2 ? 

Draw  out  the  fliding-rod,  till  2 upon  B 
Hand  againft  4 upon  A;  then  againft  4 
upon  B is  8 ( the  tliird  proportional ) 
upon  A:  and  againft  this  third  (^ia, 
S)  upon  B,  Is  16  upon  A,  which  is  the 
fourth  proportional,  &c,  Contrariwife, 
if  it  were  required  to  find  a third  propor- 
tional to  the  fame  numbers,  2 and  4, 
which  may  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
2,  that  2 bears  to  4 ? Set  4 in  the  fecond 
radius  upon  A,  to  2 upon  B ; then  againft 
2 upon  A (towards  the  left  hand)  is  I, 
the  third  proportional ; and  againft  i up- 
on A,  is  .3,  the  fourth  uponB:  alfo 
agftinlt  this  fourth  upon  A,  is  .25,  the 
fifth  proportional  on  6,  &c. 

Problem  II,  One  number  being  given  to 
be  multiplied  by  another,  to  find  the  pro- 
dufl.  In  multiplication,  either  of  whole 
numbers,  mixed  or  decimal  fraflions,  the 
proportion  is, 

As  I ; the  muUiplicator  : ; the  multipli- 
cand : the  procltifil.- 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  multi- 
ply 6 by  4.  The  proportion  then  is  as 
1:4:16:  24.  Therefore  fet  I upon  the 
the  line  B,  to  4 upon  the  line  A;  then 
againft  6 upon  B,  is  24,  the  prodniSl 
fought,  upon  A. 

Problem  III.  One  number  being  given 
to  he  divided  by  anolher,  to  find  the  quo- 
' a R , • • tieht. 
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lient.  In  divifion,  both  of  whole  num- 
bers and  mixed,  the  proportion  is,  ax  the 
divifor  is  to  I,  fo  is  the  dividend  to  the 
quotient. 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide 
34  by  4.,  the  proportion  is,  as  4 : i ! ; 
34 ; 6.  Therefore  fet  4 upon  B,  to  1 
upon  A ; and  then  againft  34  upon  B,  is 
6 ujipn  A.  which  is  the  quotient  fought. 
Problem  IV.  Threenumbers  being  given, 
to  find  a fourth  in  direfl  proportion. 
Rule.  Set  the  firft  number  given  upon  B, 
to  the  fecond  upon  A,  and  then  againft 
the  third  number  given  upon  B,  is  the 
fourth  number  fought  upon  A. 

Example.  If  8 quarters  of  malt  will 
make  ao  barrels  of  fmall  beer,  how  ma- 
ny barrels  of  fuch  beer  will  23  quarters 
make  ? 

Set  8 upon  B,  to  20  upon  A ; and  then 
againft  22  upon  B,  is  55  upon  A;  and 
fo  many  barrels  will  23  quarters  make. 
Problem  V.  To  three  numbers  given,  to 
find  a fourth  in  an  inverfed  proportion. 
Rule.  Set  the  third  number  upon  A,  to 
the  firft  (being  of  the  fame  denomination) 
upon  Bj  and  then  againft  the  fecond 
number  upon  A,  you  have  the  fourth 
upon  B. 

Example.  If  8 men  do  any  piece  of 
work  in  9 days,  in  how  many  days  can 
32  men  do  the  fame  work  ? 

Set  12  upon  A,  to  8 upon  B;  then 
againft  9 upon  A,  is  6 upon  B,  which 
is  the  anfwer.  For  12  men  may  do  the 
fame  work  in  6 days,  which  8 men  will 
do  in  9 days. 

Problem  VI.  Betwixt  two  numbers  given 
to  find  a mean  geometrical  proportional. 
Rule.  Set  one  of  the  numbers  given  upon 
C,  to  the  fame  number  upon  D ; and 
then  againft  the  other  given  upon  C,  is 
the  geometrical  mean  fought  upon  D. 
Example.  Let  the  numbers  given  be  50 
and '72,  to  find  a geometrical  meati,'£fc. 
Set  50  upon  C,  to  50  upon  D ; and  then 
againft  73  upon  C,  is  60  upon  D ; fo 
60  is  the  geometrical  mean  betwixt  50 
and  72.  Or  thus,  fet  73  upon  C,  to 
72  upon  D;  and  then  againft  50  upon 
C,  is  60  upon  D,  the  mean  as  before. 
To  find  the  fquare  or  cube  roots  of  any 
number,  let  the  lines  C and  D for  the 
firft,  and  D and  E for  the  fecond,  be 
applied  to  one  another,  fo  that  10  at  the 
end  of  D be  even  with  10  at  the  end  of 
C i and  10  at  the  end  of  D be  even' with 
10  at  the  end  of  E ; the  lines  in  this  cafe 
are  likb  a table,  fhewing  the  fquare  or 


cube  roots  of  any  number  by  infpeftioif 
for  againft  any  number  upon  ,C,  you 
have  the  fquare  root  thereof  upon  D- 
and  againftany  number  upon  E,  you  have 
the  cube  root  thereof  upon  D : {W  ^ csxtra 
The  ufe  of  the  rule  in  fneefuring  fuperficies  ; 
and  firji  of  a circle. 

Problem  I,  The  diameter  or  circumfe- 
rence  of  a circle,  either  being  given,  to 
find  the  other.  The  circumference  of 
that  circle  whofe' diameter  is  unity,  is 
3.1415926536  ; but  for  praaice,  thefour 
firft  figures  are  fufficientj  therefore,  as 
1 : 3. 1415  : : the  diameter  of  any  circle  to 
its  circumference.  By  the  rule  thus,  fet  i 
on  the  line  A,  againft  3. 1415  on  B ; then 
' againft  any  diameter  on  the  line  A,  you 
have  the  circumference  on  B : & e contra, 


Againft 


-K 


• 20 

1 30 
1 40 
•5° 

Or  contrari-  r 30 
wife  againft  J 30 
thefe  cir-  / 40 
cumferences  ^ 50 


you  have  thefe  C 
circumfe-'  4 


' you  have  C 
■thefe  dia- s 
meters  ( 


62.851 

94.247 

1*5-663 

157.079 

6.366 

9-549 

12-732 

15-915 


Problem  II.  The  diameter  of  any  circle 
being  given,  to  find  the  area  (or  any  part 
thereof)  in  inches,  or  in  ale  or  wine- 
gallons.  I.  For  the  whole  area  in  inches, 
The  area  of  a circle  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duff, or  reflangle,  of  half  the  diameter 
into  half  the  circumference;  that  is,  if 
half  the  diameter  be  multiplied  by  half 
the  circumference,  the  produft  will  be 
the  area;  thus,  when  the  diameter  is  i, 
the  circumference  is  3.1415,  the  half  of 
which  is  1,5707,  which  multiplied  by 
half  the  diameter  (njiz.  .5)  theprodufl 
will  be  the  area  of  that  circle,  whofe  dia. 
meter  is  I,  <vix.  .785398. 

The  areas  of  all  circles  are  in  proportion 
one  to  another,  as  the  fquares  of  their 
diameters:  therefore,  as  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  of  any  circle  is  to  the  area  of 
that  circle,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the  dia- 
meter of  any  other  circle  to  the  area 
thereof.  Now  as  the  fquare  of  1 is  but 
I,  it  muft  be  as  I : .785398  : : fquareof 
the  diameter  of  any  circle  to  the  area 
thereof.  So  .785398  is  a fixed  niulti- 
plieator;  and  if  an  unit  with  cyphers  be 
divided  by  .785398,  the  quotient  vvill be 
1.27334,  a fixed  divifor:  and  by  either 
of  thefe  numbers  may  the  area  of  any 
circle  be  found,  either  by  multiplication 
or  divifion.  For  if  the  fquares  of  any 
diameter  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  thefe 
numbers,  the  produfil  or  quotient  will 
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te  the  area  in  inches,  feet,  or  yards,  ac- 
cordin'' as  the  diameter  was-  meafured  in 
inches”  feet,  Sfc. 

But  with  more  expedition  by  the  rule. 
Set  I upon  the  line  D,  to  upon 

C.  The  rule  being  thus  fet,  the  lines 
are  like  a table  of  circles,  areas  to  all 
diameters  : for  againft  any  diameter  up- 
on the  line  D,  you  have  the  area  thereof 
upon  C.  Thus  if  the  diameter  is  30, 
the  area  is  3r4.i59  ; if  it  is  35,  the  area 
is  490.87  inches.  And  on  the  contrary 
if  the  area  is  300,  the  diameter  is  19.54; 
if  400,  the  diameter  is  33.56  inches. 

The  area  in  inches  divided  by  382,  the 
cubic  inches  in  an  ale -gallon,  or  by  331 
for  wine-gallons,  gives  the  area  for  either 
refpeftively ; or  you  may  ufe  any  other 
divifor,  according  to  the  meafure  you 
want.  But  without  knowing  the  inches 
contained  in  any  area,  the  area  in  gal- 
lons may  be  found  thus:  divide  .785398 
by  282.  the  quotient  will  be  .0027851 
ale-gallons;  or  by  231,  if  for  wine- 
gallons,  and  it  gives  .C033999.  Thefe 
numbers  are  the  areas  of  circles  in  ale 
and  wine-gallons,  whofe  diameters  are 
1 ; and  are  fixed  multiplicators  for  find- 
ing the  area  of  all  circles  in  either  of 
thefe  mealures ; for  if  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  of  any  circle  be  multiplied  by 
either  of  thefe  numbers,  the  produft  is  the 
area  in  ale  or  wine-gallons  refpeflively. 

If  you  would  effeft  this  by  divifion,  the 
feveral  divifors  are  thus  found : multiply 
the  divifor  for  finding  the  area  in  inches, 
w/'iz,  1.37324,  by  282,  01-231,  thepro- 
dufts  359.05  for  ale-gallons',  and  294.11 
for  wine- gallons,  are  the  divifors  fought. 
And  the  liquare  of  the  diameter  of  any 
circle  divided  by  one  of  thefe,  gives  the 
refpeflive  area. 

But  the  area  of  any  circle  may  be  more 
readily  found  by  the  help  of  fixed  num- 
bers, called  gauge-points ; and  thefe 
numbers  are  the  diameters  of  thofe  circles 
whofe  content,  at  i inch  deep,  is  equal 
to  the  refpeftive  gallon  to  which  they  be- 
long. They  are  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
divifions  laft  mentioned,  that  for  A,  G. 
18,95,  for  W.  G.  17.15,  on  the  rule: 
thus,  fet  18.95  (the  gauge-point  for 
ale-gallons)  upon  D,  to  i upon  C;  then 
againft  any  diameter  upon  D,  you  have 
the  area  upon  C.  The  like  for  wins- 
gallonSjbythe  proper  gauge-point.  Note, 
when  the  area  of  any  circle  is  fought  in 
ale-gallons,  if  the  diameter  be  more  than 
18.95  and  lefs  than  100,  fet  the  gauge- 
point  upon  D,  to  X at  the  begimupg  of 
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C.  Or  when  the  diameter  is  lefs  than  the 
gauge-point,  or  more  than  100,  then  lit 
the  gauge-point  to  i,  in  the  middle  upon 
■ C.  Laftly,  to  find  any  part  of  the  area,  let 
the  gauge-point  to  5,  or  i,  or  any  other 
part  of  I,  then  againft  the  diameter  you 
have  the  like  part  of  the  area. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  ufe  the  rule  in  gauging  the 
areas  of  all  right-  lined  figures ; and  when 
the  area  ls  found,  the  folidity  is  eafily 
obtained.  Thus,  for  example,  the  dia- 
meter, depth,  and  content  of  any  cylin- 
drical tun,  any  two  being  given,  to  find 
the  third.  In  this  problem  are  three  que- 
ftions,  all  refolved  at  once  fetting  the 
rule  s I.  By  the  depth  and  content  to  find 
the  diameter.  Example.  Suppofe  the 
depth  40  inches,  and  the  content  1800 
ale-gallons,  what  is  the  diameter? 

Set  40,  the  depth,  upon  C,  to  the  gauge- 
point  upon  D ; then  againft  1 800,  the 
content,  upon  C,  is  127.1  inches,  the 
diameter  fought. 

2.  By  the  diameter  and  content,  to  find 

the  depth,  without  moving  the  rule : fay 
As  1 27. r,  the  diameter,-,  '^-D 

is  to  1800,  the  content;  f \ C 
fo  is  the  gauge-point  to  p 

40,  the  depth,  3 (.  C 

3.  By  the  depth  and  diameter,  to  find  the 

content,  the  rule  Handing  as  before:  fay. 
As  the  gauge- point  --D 

is  to  40,  the  depth,  / \ C 

fo  isi27.i,  thediameter, 
to  1800,  the  content,  J CC 

Note,  as  a circle  is  the  bafe  of  a cy- 
linder, ’ fo  a triangle,  quadrangle,  or 
any  other  plane  fuperficies,  may  repre- 
fent  the  bafe  of  a prifm  ; for  if  there  be 
planes  erefled  perpendicularly  upon  the 
lines  which  encompafs  any  fuch  fuperfi- 
cies, they  will  generate  a folid,  which 
may  be  called  a prifm  ; and  the  content 
of  any  fuch  folid  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  bafe  by  the  altitude,  or 
diftance  from  one  bafe  to  another. 

The  ufe  of  the  rule  in  gauging  of  maU, 
The  duty  upon  malt  is  charged  upon  the 
buffiel,  and  fo  proportionably  for  greater 
or  lefler  quantities.  The  buffiel  here  in- 
tended is  the  Winchetter-buffiel,  which 
contains  2150.43  folid  inches,  but  3150 
will  be  near  enough-. for  praflice. 

If  the  area  in  inches,  of  any  plane  fi- 
gure, be  divided  by  2150,  the  quotient 
ffiews  the  buffiels  and  parts  of  a buffiel, 
which  fuch  a figure  or  veffel  contains  at 
one  inch  deep.  Example.  There  is  a 
ciftern  or  vat,  whofe  jba&  is  a reftangu- 
S R * lac 
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lar  parallelogram,  the  length  Is  7a  inches, 
and  the  breadth  48  inches,  what  is  the 
area,  at  I inch  deep?  Anfw.  1.607, 
that  is,  1 bufliel  and  .607  thoufand  pans 
of  ahulhel.  For  71  multiplied  by  48, 
is  3456)  and  this  divided  by  21 50,  gives 
1.607.  But  the,  area  of  any  figure  may 
be  more  readily  found  by  the  lines  A and 
B,  upon  the  rule:  thus,  as  2150  upon 
A,  is  to  one  of  the  Gdes  upon  B ; fo  is 
the  other  fide  upon  to  the  area  upon 
B ! fo  in  the  example  above,  fet  2150 
upon  A,  to  72  upon  B;  then  againll' 
48  upon  A,  is  1.607  upon  B.  Or  fet 
3159  upon  A,  to  48  upon  B ; then  againft 
72  upon  A,  is  1.607  upon  B. 

The  area  thus  found,  being  multiplied 
by  the  mean  depth  in  inches,  gives  the 
content  of  I'uch  a cillern  at  that  depth 
and  fo  for  any  quantity  of  malt  upon 
the  floor;  but  care  mu  ft  be  taken  in 
finding  the  mean  depth  of  any  quan- 
tity of  malt,  either  in  the  cillern  or 
upon  the  floor,  by  reafbn  of  the  un- 
evennefs  of  the  furface  of  the  malt,  and 
of  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern  or  floor  upon 
which  it  was  laid  ; in  order  to  wliich, 
take  the  depth  in  6,  8,  or  10  places ; 
and  add  all  thefe  depths  together,  and 
divide  the  fum  by  the  number  of  places 
in  which  the  depths  are  taken,  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  mean  depth  required. 
Barley  is  Ibmetiraes  fteeped  in ’round 
vefleJs,  and  the  area  of  a circle  in  bu- 
ibels  is  thus  found  1 take  the  diameter  in 
inches,  and  let  . the  fquare  thereof  be 
multiplied  by  .0001633,  or  divided  by 
2737.47,  the  produbl  or  quotient  will  be 
the  area  fought. 

Example.  Siippofethe  diameter  of  any 
vefl'el  he  60  inches,  this  fquared  is  3600, 
and  this  multiplied  by  .0003653,  or  di- 
■ vided  by  2737.47,  gives  1.315)  the  area 
required. 

But  for  any  round  veflel,  the  nfle  gives 
the  area  in  bulhels  by  iiifpeflior,  by  help 
of  a certain  number  called  the  gauge- 
point,  which  in  this  cafe  is  53.32  (being 
the  diameter  of  a circle,  whole  area  is 
2I50,  the  folid  inches  Inabuihel),  Thus 
in  the  examp’e  above,  the  diameter  was 
60  inche.s,  therefore  fet  the  gauge-point 
(‘piz.  52.32)  upon  D,  to  I upon  C ; 
then  agai.nft  60  upon  D,  is  1.3I5,  the 
area  upon  C.  And  the  rule  being  thus 
fet  agairrft  any  diameter  upon  D,  you 
have  the  area  upon  C> 

But  a ciftern,  couch,  or  floor-gauge  may 
be  more  fpeedily  and  cxpeditioufly  call 
up  by  the  line  M D,  Cgnifying  malt 


depth.  On  this  line  always  find  the 
depth  of  the  ciftern,  couch,  or  floor ; 
then  fay,  as  the  depth  upon  the  line  M Q, 
is  to  the  length  or  breadth  upon  B,  fo  is 
the  length  or  breadih  upon  A,  to  the 
content  in  malt-buftiels  upon  B.  Ex. 
ample.  Admit  a floor  whofe  length  is 
160,  breadth  133,  and  depth  8.1  inches, 
what  is  the  content  in  raalt-buftiels  ? 

Operation  by  the  rule. 

Set  the  depth  8.1  on  MD,  to  the  length 
i6p  on  the  line  B ; then  againft  the 
breadth  133  upon  A,  you  have  79.5 
upon  B,  the  content  in  malt-bulliels, 
Thus, 

M D.  B.  A.  B. 
as  8 . 1 : i'6o  : : 132  : 79,5 

Depth.  Length.  Breadth.  Content. 

Or  thus  : 

M D.  B.  A.  B. 
as  8.1  ; 133  : 160  : 79.5 

Deptli.  Breadth.  Length.  Content. 

GAULTHERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  dccandi'ia  monogynia  chfs  of  plants; 
the  calyx  is  a double  permanent  perian- 
thium  : the  corolla  confifts  of  a (ingle 
bell-fliaped  quinquefid  petal ; the  fruit  is 
a I'onndifli,  obtufe,  five  cornered,  de~ 
prefl'ed  capfule,  compofed  of  five  valves, 
and  containing  five  cells  : the  feeds  are 
numerous,  oflVous,  and  angular. 

GAUNT-belliei),  in  the  manege,  is 
faid  of  a horfe  whofe  belly  flirinks  up  to- 
wards his  flanks. 

GAUNTLET,  or  Gantlet.  See  ihp 
article  Gantlet. 

GAVOTTA,  or  Gavotte,  is  a kind  of 
dance,  the  air  of  which  has  two  brilkacd 
lively  drains  in  common  time,  each  of 
which  drains  are  played  twice  over, 
the  firft  has  ufually  four  or  eight  bars, 
and  the  fecond  contains  eight,  twelve,  or 
more.  The  firft  begins  with  a minim, 
or  two  crotchets,  or  notes  of  equal  va- 
lue, and  the  hand  rifing ; and  ends  willi 
the  fall  of  the  hand  upon  the  dominant 
or  mediant  of  the  mode,  but  never  upon 
the  final,  unlefs  it  be  a rondeau:  and  tbe 
lad  begins  with  the  rife  of  the  hand,  and 
ends  with  the  fall  upon  the  final  of  tbe 
mode. 

^empi  di  Gavotta  is  when  only  the  time 
or  movement  of  a gavotte  is  imitated, 
wiihout  any  regard  to  the  meafure,  or 
number  of  bars  or  drains. 

Li ttle  airs  are  often  found  in  fonatas,wliidi 
have  this  phrafe  to  regulate  their  moliois, 

GAURA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  oc- 
tandria-monogynia  clafs,  the  coroiii 
of  which  confifts  of  four  oblong  pe'ahi 

tfs 
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the  fruit  is  an  oval,  four  cornered  cap- 
fule,  containing  a fingle  oblong,  angu- 
lar feed, 

GAURS,  in  matters  of  religion,  anantient 
left  of  the  magicians  in  Perfia.  They 
have  a fuburb  at  Ifpahan,  which  is  call- 
ed Gaurabad,  or  the  town  of  the  gaurs, 
where  they  are  employed  only  in  the  mean- 
eft  and  vileft  drudgery  : but  they  chiefly 
abound  in  Kerman,  the  barreneft  pro- 
vince in  all  Perfia,  where  the  raahometahs 
fuffer  them  to  live  with  fome  freedom, 
and  in  the  full  exercife  of  their  religion. 
Some  ages  ago  many  of  them  fled  into 
India  where  their  pofterity  remain  to  this 
day. 

They  are  a poor  harmlefs  fort  of  people, 
zealous  in  their  fuperttition,  rigorous  in 
their  morals,  and  exaft  in  their  dealings  : 
they  profefs  the  worlhipofone  Godalone, 
the  belief  of  a refurreSion,  and  a future 
judgment,  and  utterly  deteft  all  idolatry, 
though  the  raahometans  believe  them  to 
be  the  molf  guilty  of  it.  It  is  true,  they 
perform  their  worlhip  before  fire,  for 
which  they  have  an  extraordinary  venera- 
tion, as  believing  it  to  be  the  moft  ptrfedl 
emblem  of  the  deity.  They  have  the 
fame  veneration  for  Zoroafter  that  the 
Jews  have  for  Mofes,  efteeming  him  a 
prophet  fent  from  God. 

GAWSE,  or  Gawze,  in  commerce,  a ve- 
ry flight,  thin,  open  kind  of  fluff,  made 
of  filk,  and  fometimes  of  thread  ; there 
are  alfo  figured  gawzes,  and  fome  with 
gold  or  filver  flowers  on  a filk  ground.  ^ 
GAZE-HOUND,  or  Gast-hound,  one 
that  makes  more  -ufe  of  his  fight  than  of 
his  nofe.  Such  dogs  are  much  ufed  in 
the  north  of  England  : they  are  fitter  in 
an  open  champain  country,  than  in  bulhy 
and  woody  places.  If  at  any  time  a well- 
taught  gaze-hound  takes  a wrong  way, 
he  will  return  upon  a fignal  and  begin 
the  chafe  afrelh.  He  is  alfo  excellent  at 
fpying  out  the  fattefl  of  a herd,  and  hav- 
ing feparated  it  from  the  reft,  will  never 
give  over  the  purfuit  till  he  has  worried 
it  to  death. 

GAZELLA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  goat  t as,  j.  The  african 
gazella,  called  alfo  antelope  and  dorcas 
lybica,  the  horns  of  which  are  cylindric 
and  half  way  arched,  a.  The  Indian 
gazella,  or  antelope,  with  very  long,  cy- 
lindric, and  ftraight  horns,  annulated  at 
the  bafe.  Another  fpecies  of  african 
gazella,  with  cylindric,  arched,  and  per- 
leftly  annulated  horns.  This  laft  is  a 
fmall,  bpt  very  beautiful  fpecjes,  and 


greatly  refembles  the  common  deer  in 
lhape  ; the  horns,  which  arife  from  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  are  of  a beauti- 
ful black  colour,  and  annulated  all  the 
way  from  the  bafe  to  the  very  tips.  See 
a figure  of  it  in  plate  CXIII.  fig.  i. 

GAZETTE,  a news-paper,  or  printed  ac- 
count of -the  tranfailions  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  known  world,  in  a loofe  flreet 
or  half  (beet.  This  name  is  with  us  con- 
fined to  that  paper  of  news  publlflied  by 
authority. 

The  word  is  derived  from  gazetta,  a Ve- 
netian coin,  which  was  the  ulual  price  of 
the  firft  news-paper  printed  there,  and 
which  was  afterwards  given  to  the  paper 
itfelf. 

GAZONS,  in  fortification,  pieces  of  frefh 
earth,  covered  with  grafs,  and  cut  in  form 
of  a wedge,  about  a foot  long  and  half  a 
foot  thick,  to  line  the  oulfides  of  works 
made  of  earth,  as  ramparts,  parapets, 
fife.  The  firft  hed  of  gaions  is  fixed 
with  pegs  of  wood  j the  fecond  bed  Ihoiild 
be  lo  laid  as  to  bind  the  former,  by  being 
placed  over  its  joints;  apd  fo  continued 
till  the  works  are  fiuiflied.  Betwixt  thefe 
beds  it  is  ul'ual  to  low  all  forts  of  binding 
herbs,  in  order  toftrengthen  the  rampart. 

GEAR,  or  About  jour  Gear.,  in  the  (ea- 
language,  a word  of  command  to  work 
on  all  hands. 

GEERS,  or  Chains,  In  country-affairs, 
the  trappings  and  other  harnels  belong- 
ing to  draught-horfes  or  oxen. 

GEESE,  in  ornithology.  See  Goose. 

GEHENNA,  a term  mentioned  in  feveral 
parts  of  feripture,  which  our  englifli 
tranftators  have  rendered  hell.  See  Hell. 

GELZBOPACHIA,  in  natural  hiltory,,a 
clafs  of  mineral  inflammable  fluids,  of  a 
thicker  confiltence,  and  opake  ; lucli  is 
pilTafphalfum.  See  Pissasphaltum. 

GELa^iOSPlLA.  another  clafs  of  inflam- 
mable mineral  fluids,  of  a thinner  con- 
fiftence,  and  pellucid  ; fuch  is  naphtha. 
See  the  article  Naphtha. 

GELATINOUS,  in  pharmacy  and  medi- 
cine, any  thing  approachiiTg  to  the  glu- 
tinous confiltence  of  a gelatina,  or  jelly. 

GELD,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a faxon  word 
fignifying  money,  or  tribute:  alfo  a com- 
penfation  for  fome  crime  committed.  See 
the  article  Gild. 

Hence  wergeld,  in  our  ancient  laws,  was 
uled  for  the  value  of  a.  man  flain  ; And 
orfgeld,  of  a beaft.  See  Orfgeld. 

Foot-GuLV,  See  the  article  Foot-geld. 

i3or»-GELD.  See  the  article  Horn-geld. 

Wood-GRhD,  Sei  WOOD-GELB. 
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GELDERLAND,  comprehending  Zut- 
phen,  is  a province  oh  the  united  Ne- 
therlands, bounded  by  theZuider-fea  and 
Overyffel  on  the  north,  by  Weftphalia  on 
the  ealt,  by  Brabant  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  province  of  Utrecht  on  the  weft. 

GELDER  ROSE,  the  name by.which  I'ome 
call  the  opulus,  or  water-elder. 

GELDING,  the  operation  of  cattrating  any 
animal,  particularly  horfes. 

This  operation  confifts  in  cutting  out  the 
tefticles ; in  performing  which,  three 
things  afe  to  be  obferved ; firll,  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  their  age  ; next,  to  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year;  and,  laftly,  to  the  ftate 
of  the  moon.  For  the  firlt,  if  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed  on  a colt ; he 
may  be  gelded  at  nine  or  at  fifteen  days 
old,  if  the  tefticles  be  come  down,  in  re- 
gard the  fooner  he  is  gelt  the  better  it  will 
be  for  his  growth,  fhape,  and  courage  ; 
though  a horfe  may  be  gelt  at  any  age, 
if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  cure.  As 
for  the  fecond,  the  bell  time  is  about 
April  or  May,  or  elfe  about  the  latter 
end  of  September.  And  for  the  third, 
the  wane  of  the  moon  is  the  fitteft  time 
for  performing  this  operation. 

The  manner  of  gelding  is  as  follows: 
the  beaft  being  call  down  on  fome  foft 
place,  the  operator  takes  the  ftones  be- 
tween his  foremoft  and  his  great  finger, 
and  flitting  the  cod,  preffes  the  ftones 
forth ; then  taking  a pair  of  nippers, 
made  very  fmooth,  either  of  fteel,  box, 
or  brafil-wood,  he  claps  the  llrings  of  the 
ilt  nes  between  them,  very  near  to  where 
the  ftones  are  let  on,  and  preflTes  them  fo 
hard,  that  there  may  be  no  flux  of  the 
blood;  then,  with  a thin,  drawing  caute- 
rizing iron,  made  red-hot,  fears  away 
the  Hone. 

This  done,  betakes  a hard  plafter  made 
of  rofin,  wax,  and  waflied  turpentine, 
well  diflblved  together,  and  melts  it  on 
the  head  of  the  llrings  : that  being  done, 
he  fears  them,  and  melts  more  of  the 
falve;  till  fuch  time  as  he  has  laid  a good 
thicknefs  of  it  upon  the  llrings. 

This  being  done  to  one  Hone,  the  nipper's 
are  loofened,  and  the  like  is  done  to  the 
other ; and  the  two  flits  of  the  cod  are 
then  filled  with  white  lait,  and  the  outfide 
of  the  cod  is  anointed  with  hogs-greafe  ; 
and  thus  they  let  him  rife,  and  keep  him 
in  a warm  ftable,  without  tying  him  up.. 
It  he  fwells  much  in  his  cods  or  flieath, 
they  chafe  him  up  and  down  ; and  make 
him  trot  an  hour  in  a day,  and  he  foon 
recovers. 


The  manner  of  gelding  a hog  is  as  fol. 
lows : the  operator,  after  having  made 
two  crofs  flits,  pr  incifions,  on  the  midlt 
of  the  ftones,  preffes  them  out,  and  an- 
oints the  fore  with  tar.  But  another 
more  generai'method,  yet  fomewhat  more 
dangerous,  if  not  well  done,  is  firll  to 
cut  the  Hone  on  the  top,  and  after  having 
drawn  that  one  forth,  the  operator  puts 
in  his  finger  at  the  fame  flit,  and,  with 
a lancet,  cuts  the  Ikin  between  the  two 
ftones,  and  by  that  flit  preffes  out  the 
other  Hone.  Then  having  cleanfed  out 
the  blood,  he  anoints  the  part  with  frelh 
greafe  : and  thus  there  is  but  one  incifioii 
made  in  the,  cod.  Boar- pigs  ought  to  be 
gelt  about  fix. months  old  ; yet  they  are 
commonly  gelded  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  old. 

Gelding  of  a lamb  may  be  performed 
from  the  age  of  three  days  to  three  weeks 
or  more,  in  the  following  manner  : one 
is  to  hold  the  lamb  between  his  legs,  or 
in  his  lap,  and  turn  him  on  his  back, 
holding  his  fore-feet  upright  together  (but 
if  any  black  fpots  are  feen  in  his  flank, 
he  mull  not  be  cut  at  all),  then  the  cutter 
holding  the  tip  of  the  cod  in  his  left  hand, 
cuts  the  lap  of  it  an  inch  quite  away; 
which  done,  he,  with  the  foremoft  fin- 
gers and  thumbs  of  both  hands,  Ihould 
loftly  flip  down  the  cod  over  the  ftones, 
to  the  belly,  and  with  his  teeth,  holding 
the  left  Hone  in  his  mouth,  he  draws  it 
fpftly  out  the  length  of  the  firing  ; after 
which  he  is  to  draw  out  the  other  Hone 
in  the  fame  manner;  then  he  fpits  in  the 
cod,  and  anoints  the  lamb’s  flanks  with 
frefh  greafe,  and  fo  lets  him  go,  and 
keeps  llirring  him  up'and  down  for  two 
or  three  hours. 

GELDERS,  a city  of  Gelderland,  lituat- 
ed  twenty- three  miles  fouth  of  Nirae- 
guen ; eaft  longit.  6°  g'  and  north  lat. 

O O 

SI"  35". 

This  city,  with  the  territory  about  it, 
was  yielded  to  the  king  of  Pi  ufl'ia,  by  the 

• treaty  of  Utrecht. 

GELENHAUSENj  an  imperial  city  of 
Germany,  governed  by  its  own  magi- 
ftrates  ; it  is  fituated  nine  miles  north  of 
Hanau : eaft  longit.  S'*  50',  and  north 
lat.  50®  I5'. 

GELOSCOPY”,  a kind  of  divination  drawn 
from  laughter ; or  a method  of  know- 
ing the  qualities  and  charafler  of  a per- 
fon,  acquired  from  the  confideration  of 
his  laughter. 

GEM,  gemma,  in  natural  hiftory,  a com- 
moil  name  for  all  precious  Itonos, 

whicli 
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which  there  are  two  claffes,  the  pellueid 
and  femipellucid.  , , r r , 

The  bodies  compofing  the  clals  ot  pel- 
lucid gems  are  bright,  elegant,  and  beau- 
tiful foffils,  naturally  and  elTentially 
compound,  ever  found  in  fmall  detached 
maffes,  extremely  bard,  pellucid,  and  of 
great  luftre ; compofed  of  a very  firm 
and  pure  matter,  without  any  admixture 
of  earthy  fubftance,  giving  fire  with  fteel, 
not  fermenting  with  acid  menftruums, 
and  very  difficultly  calcinable  in  the 
fire.  Of  this  clafs  there  are  tyvo  genera, 
the  chroftafima,  and  the  chroaftaces.  See 
Chrostasima  and  Chroastaces. 
The  bodies  compofing  the  clafs  of  femi- 
pellucid gems,  are  ftones  naturally  and 
effentially  compound,  not  inflammable 
nor  fol.uble  in  water,  found  in  detached 
maffes,  and  compofed  of  cryftalline  mat- 
ter, debafed  by  earth  ; however,  they  are 
but  nightly  debafed,  arid'  are  of  great 
beauty  and  brightnefs,  of  a moderate 
degree  of  tranfparency,  and  are  ufually 
found  in  fmall  maffes. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders:  the 
firft  of  which  confifts  of  the  femipellucid 
gems,  of  but  two  variegations,  and  fre- 
quently of  one  plain,  fimple  colour;  tho’ 
fcmetimes  veined  : this  order  contains 
four  genera,  ’vix.  the  fardte,  the  chalce- 
donies, the  hydrophanre,  and  the  pram- 
nion.  See  the  articles  Sarda,  Chal- 
cedony, Hydrophan/e,  and  Pram- 

NION. 

The  fecond  order  of  femipellucid  gems, 
confifting  of  thofe  remarkable  for  their 
veins,  zones,  and  variegations,  contains 
alfo  four  genera,  ‘vix.  the  achatae,  the 
onyches,  the  fardonyches,  and  the  camem. 
Seethe  articles  Achates,  Onyx,  Sar- 
donyx, and  Camjea. 

Many  authors,  not  only  among  the  an- 
tients  but  the  moderns,  are  full  of  the 
virtues  and  medicinal  properties  of  pre- 
cious ftones  ; but  their  reputation,  in  this 
refpefl,  is  now  not  a little  fallen-.  Yet  as 
the  fragments  of  fuch  ftones  are  ftill  pre- 
ferred by  the  phyficians  in  fome  of  the 
moft  celebrated  compofitions,  as  there 
are  certain  chemical  pi'eparations  made  of 
them,  as  feveral  perfoiis  of  the  great- 
eft  candour  and  experience  have  related 
many  confiderable  effedfs  of  certain  gems, 
on  their  own  particular  obfervatinns, 
and,  laftly,  as  it  is  no  w'ay  improbable 
that  fome  of  the  fofter  ftones  may  have 
fome  confiderable  operations  on  the  hu- 
man body,  it  might  be  imprudent  indif- 
Ciirpinately  to.  exclude  from  them  any 
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medicinal  virtue  at  all.  When  much  the 
greater  part  of  their  traditionary  quali- 
ties are  let  afide  as  fabulous,  there  will 
remain  fome  on  as  real  and  well  war- 
ranted a footing,  as  many  of  our  other 
medicines. 

On  fuch  confiderations  the  excellent  Mr. 
Boyle  was  induced  to  give  us  that  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  the  origin  and  virtues 
of  gems,  the  purport  whereof  is  to  fiiew, 
that  fiich  ftones  were  originally  in  a fluid 
ftate,  or  are  made  up  of  fuch  fubftan- 
ces  as  were  formerly  fluid  ; and  that 
many  of  their  general  virtues  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  mixture  of  me- 
talline and  other  mineral  fubftances, 
ufually  incorporated  with  them  ; while 
the  great  variety  and  the  particular  effi- 
cacy of  their  virtues,  arife  from  fome 
happy  concurrent  fubftances  of  that  com- 
mixture, e.g.  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
impregnating  liquor,  the  proportion 
wherein  it  is  mixed  with  the  petrefcent 
juice,  and  the  like. 

To  fupport  this  hypothefis  of  the  virtues 
of  gems,  he  Ihews,  that  feveral  of  them 
are  not  fimple  concretions  of  any  peire- 
fcent  liquors,  but  confift  alfo  of  other  ad- 
ventitious parts,  which  he  argues  from  the 
feparablenefs  of  fuch  fubftances  in  fome 
ftones,  the  fpecific  gravity  in  others,  and 
the  dilferent  tinifures  to  be  met  with  in 
gems  of  the  lame  fpecies.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  in  fome  geins  numberlefs 
adventitious  corpufcles  ; and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  fome  of  theTe  corpufcles 
may  be  endued  with  feveral  properties 
and  medicinal  virtues. 

The  flrefs  of  what  is  objefled  to  them  Is 
tills : the  mineral  fubftances  they  contain 
are  fo  clofeljt  locked  up,  that  they  can 
communicate  nothing  to  the  body,  and 
fo  can  have  no  medicinal  operation  ; 
being  unconquerable  by  fo  fmall  a heat, 
as  that  of  the  ftomach,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

This  objcftion  might  be  planfible  enough 
to  prevent  the  afcribing  any  medicinal 
virtues  to  them,  a priori,  but  can  con- 
clude nothing  againlt  what  is  warranted 
by  fo  many  fafts  and  ohfer.vatlons,  efpe- 
cially  when  there  are  feveral  particulars 
that  obviate  this  objeftion.  For  a vi- 
gorous loadftone,  though  frequently 
harder  than  many  gem«,  is.  known  to 
emit  copious  effluvia ; ami  there  are 
manv  which  have  been  found  to  have  a 
manifeft  and  inconvenient  operation  on 
the  body,  by  bei-’g  wore  in  the  pocket, 
or  long  held  in  the  hand.. 
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“ The  hydroftatical  balance,  fays  Mr. 
" Boyle,  is  of  prime  ufe  in  difcerning 
y genuine  gems  from  counterfeits,  which 
“ but  too  often  pafs  for  true,  to  the 
“ prejudice  of  phylicians  and  their  pa- 
tient?,  and  the  lol's  of  lapidaries  : for 
“ as  there  are,  perhaps,  no  qualities  of 
“ bodies  more  effential  than  their  pon- 
“ derofity,  fo  there  is  fcarce  any  where- 
“ in  impoftures  find  more  difficulty  to 
“ make  a notable  alteration  without  be- 
“ ing  difcovered.”  See  the  article  Hy- 
DROSTATICAL  BALLANCE. 

Imitation  or  counterfeiting  ttf  Gems  inglafs. 
The  art  of- imitating  gems  in  glals,  is 
too  confiderahle  to  be  paffed  without  no- 
tice ; fome  of  the  leading  compofitions 
therein,  we  fhall  briefly  mention  upon 
the  authority  of  Neri.  See  Glass. 
Thefe  gems  are  made  of  paftes,  and  are 
. no  way  inferior  to  the  native  ttones,  when 
„ carefully  made  and  wtll  polifhed,  in 
brightnefs  or  transparency,  but  want  their 
hardnefs.  See  the  article  Paste. 

The  general  rules  to  be  obferved  in 
making  the  palfes,  are  thefe.  i.  That 
all  the  veflels  in  which  they  are  made  be 
firmly  luted,  and  the  lute  left  to  dry  be- 
fore they. are  put  into  the  fire.  i.  That 
fuch  veffels  ije  chofen  for  the  work,  as 
will  bear  the  fire  well.  3'.  That  the  pow- 
ders be  prepared  on  a porphyry-ftone,  not 
in  a metal  mortar,  which  would  cominu- 
nicate  a tjnge  to  them.  4.  That  the 
' juft  proportion  in  the  quantity  of  the  fe- 
- veral  ingredients  be  nicely  obferved.  y. 
That  the  materials  be  all  well  mixed, 
and  if  not  fufficienlly  baked  the  firft  time, 
to  he  committed  td  the  fire  again,  with-  . 
ont  breaking  the  pot:  for  if  this  be  not 
obferved,  they  will  he  full  of  bliftersand 
air-bladders.  6.  That  a fmall  vacuity 
he  always  left  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  to 
give  room  to  the  fwelling  of  the  in- 
gredients. 

To  make  pafte  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and 
capable  of  all  the  colours  of  the  gems, 
with  great  luftre  and  beauty.  Take  of 
prepared  cryftnl,  ten  pounds;  fait  of  pol- 
verine,  fi.x  pounds;  fulphur  of  lead,  two 
pounds;  mix  all  iheCe  well  together  into 
a fine  powder;  make  the  whole  with 
common  water  into  a hard  pafte  ; and 
make  this  pafte  into  fmall  cakes. of  about 
three  ounces  weight  each,  with  a hole 
made  in  their  middle;  dry  them  in  the 
fun,  and  afterwards  calcine  them  in  the 
ftraightett  part  ofa  potter’s  furnace.  Af- 
ter this,  powder  them,  and  levigate  them 
to  a perfeft  finenefs  on  a porphyry,  and' 


fet  this  pflwder  in  pots  in  a glafs-fu,-. 
nace  to  purify  for  three  days;  then  call 
the  whole  into  water,  and  afterwards  re- 
turn  it  into  the  furnace,  where  let  it 
Hand  fifteen  days,  in  which  time  all  foul, 
nefs  and  blifters  will  difappear,  and  the 
pafte  will  greatly  refenible  the  natural 
jewels.  To  give  this  the  colour  of  the 
emerald,  add  to  it  brafs  thrice  calcined  • 
fora  fea-green,  brafs  fimply  calcined  to 
a rednefs ; for  a fapphire,  add  zaffer, 
with  manganefe ; and  for  a topaz,  inan- 
ganef'e  and  tartar.  All  the  gems  are 
thus  imitated  in  this  by  the  fame  way  of 
working  as  the  making  of  coloured  glaf. 
fes  ; and  this  is  fo  hard,  that  they  very 
much  approach  to  the  natural  gems.  ‘ 
The  colour  of  all  the'  counterfeit  gems 
made  of  the  feveral  paftes,  may  be  made 
deeper  or  lighter,  according  to  the  work 
for  which  the  ftones  aredefigned;  and  it 
is  a neceflary  genera!  rule,  that  fmall 
ftones  for  rings,  &c.  require  a deeper  co- 
lour, and  large  ones,  a paler  : befidestlie 
colours  made  front  manganefe,  verdi- 
greafe,  and'  zaffer,  whicli  are  the  ingre- 
dients commonly  ufed,  there  are  other 
very  fine  ones  which  care  and  Ikill  may 
prepare.  Very  fine  red  may  be  made 
from  gold,  and  one  not  much  inferior  to 
that  from  iron  : a very  fine'  green  from 
brafs  or  copper  ; a Iky-colour  from 
lilver ; and  a much  finer  one,  from  the 
granafes  of  Bohemia. 

CEMARA,  in  jewifli  antiquity,  a colleC. 
tion  of  dccifions  and  determination.^  on 
the  law,  wrote  after  theMilha  was  com- 
pleted. 

It  was  called  gemar.a,  dr  perfeflion,  be- 
caufe  it  was  confidefed  as.l'o  perfeft  an 
explication  of  the  law,  that  after  it  no 
farther  additions  could  be  made,  or  any 
. thing  more  defired.  It  is  otheiwife 
called  the  talmud.  See  Talmud. 

GEMATRIA,  or  Gematrie,  in  jewilh 
antiquity. . See  the  article.CABBALA. 

GEMBLOURS,  a town  of  the  aullrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
fituated  on  the  river  Orne,  ten  miles 
north-weft  of  Namur  : eaft  long.  4°  30', 
and  north  lat.  50°  30'. 

GEMELLUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  hf 
two  mufcles,  both  of  which  are  fmall, 
flat  and  narrow,  and  fituated  almoft  tranf- 
verfely  one  above  the  other,  between  the 
tuherofity  of  the  ifehium  and  the  great 
trochanter,  immediately  below  the  pyri- 
formis,  and  parted  by  the  tendon  oi  the 
obturator  internus. 

The  fuperior  and  fmalleft  gemellus  is 
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lijtoil  to  the  lower  part  of  tJie  fpine  of 
ihe  ifcliinm)  to  the  liinerior  part  of  the 
fmali  iCchiatie  notch,  and  is  continued 
under  the  acetahulum  where  it  is  bent 
downwards.  The  inferior  and  largeft 
gemellus,  is  fixed  to  the  fuperior  and 
back  part  of  the  tuherolity  of*  the  ifchium, 
and  bending  iipvt'ards  tovtrards  the  other 
line,  together  with  it  forms  a fott  of  ir- 
regular feinicircle. 

geminated  COLUMN.  See  the  article 
Column. 

GEMINI,  the  TWINS,  In  afironomy,  one 
of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  the 
'third  in  order,  beginning  with  aries.  See 
the  articles  Sign  and  Zo’Biac. 

This  conltelJatign,  according  to  different 
authors,  contains  from  24  to  S9  ftars.  It 
is  reprefented  by  the  figure  of  two  twin- 
children,  looking  each  other  affeffion- 
alely  in  the  face,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
Callor  and  Pollux. 

GEMMA,  gem,  in  natural  hiftory.  See 
die  ariicle  Gem. 

SalGZMMM,  is'the  pureft  and  fineft  foflile 
fair,  anti  an  extremely  bright  and  beau- 
tiful foflil.  It  is  cortfiderably  hard  and 
firm, 'and  at  lead  as  pellucid  as  rock 
cryftal  i but  is  frequently,  coloured 
throughout  with  a milky-white,  which 
takes  off  greatly  from  its  In  fere;  and  as 
cryftal  is  liable  to  be  tinged  with  red, 
green  and  yellow,  Co  as  to  refemble 
tiibies,  fapphires,  emerahls,  and  topazes, 
fo  this  fait  is  fometimes  tinged  with 
tliefe  feveral  colours  ; but  rarely  pre- 
ferves  the  tranfparency  of  cryftal  under 
die  fame  circumltaiices.  See  the  article 
Salt. 

GEMONI,®  SCAL/E,  in  roman  antiquity, 
a placrtor  executing  criminals,,  not  un- 
like Tyburn-witli  us.  It  was  fituated 
on  die  Avehtine  mount,  or  tenth  region 
of  the  city  ; and  was,  according  to  feme, 
a place  raifed  on  feveral  Heps,  from 
whence  they  precipitated  the  criminals. 
But  others  will  have  it  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  dungeon,  to  which,  they  defeended 
by  fteps. 

GEMUND,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftplialia,  and  dukedom  of 
jjUliers,  fituated  on  the  river  Roer:  ealt 
long.  6®  T5',  and  north  lat.  50"  34'. 
Gemund,  a town  of  Germany,  In  the  cir- 
cle of  Swabia,  and  county  of  Reclifherg, 
fituated  on  the  river  Rems : eaft  long. 
9’  40',  and  north  lat.  48“  45'. 

Gemund,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Franconia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Vdl,  II. 
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Maine  : eaft  long.  g°  45',  and  nortJi  laf^ 

50°  S'. 

GENA,  the  CHEEK,  In  anatomy,  thatpaTS 
of  I he  face  between  the  nofe  and  the  earsi 
See  the  article  Face,  Sfr. 

GeNAE  QUADkATUS.  See  QUADRATUSi 

GENAP,  a town  of  Brabant,  fituated  bn  the 
river  Dyle,  14miles  fouth-eattof  Bruflel's, 

GENDARMES,  or  Gens  d’armes,  in 
the  french  armies,  a denomination  given 
to  a feleff  body  of  horfe,  on  account  of 
their  litccefiding  the  aniient  gendarmesj 
who  were  thus  called  from  their  being 
compleicly  cloathed  in  armour. 

The  king’s  body  guards,  the  fight  horfe 
of  the  royal  hotife,  and  the  mitfqueteersj 
are  at  piefent  reputed  to  belong  to  the 
gendarmerie. 

The  grand  gendarmes  are  a troop  com- 
pofed  of  about  250  gentlemen,  who  guard 
the  king’s  perfon.  The  king  himfelf  is 
their  captain,  and  one  of  the  prime  peerj 
their  Captain-Iieittenant,  who  haS  under* 
him  two  lieutenants,  three  enfigns,  three 
guidons,  and  other  officers.  There  are 
befides . thefe,  gendarmes  of.  the  queen, 
the  dauphin,  £fr, 

GENDER,  genus,- smorig  grartiriiarians,  a 
divifion  of  nouns,  or  names,  to  diftinguiflf 
the  tvvo  fexes.  See  NOUN  and  Sex. 
This  was  the  oiiginal  intention  of  geri- 
der;  but,  afterwards,  other  words  which 
had  no  proper  relation,  either  to  the  one 
lex  or  the  othei',  had  genders  affigned 
them,  rather  out  of  caprice  than  reafon  ; 
which  is  at  length  eftablifiied  by  ciiftomtf 
Hence  genders  vary  according  to  the 
languages,  or  even  according  tothe  words 
introduced  from  one  language  into  ano- 
ther. 'Thu/tarior,  in  latin,  is  feminine  5 
hut  arhre,  in  french,  is  mafciiline  : and 
dens,  in  laiin,  is  mafeuline  ; but  r/rar, 'U 
french,  is  feminine.  Nay,  a gender  has 
fometimes  changed  in  the  lame  language, 
according  to  time  and  occafion.  Thus 
ahnis,  according  to  Prifclan,  was  an- 
ticnrly  rtiafculine,  but  afterwards  became 
feminine  ; and  nauiire,  was  antiently^fe- 
roinine  in  french,  but  is  now  mafciiline. 
In  englifh  we  have  no  genders ; indeed 
we  exprefs  the  difference  of  fex  by  differ- 
ent words  ; as  boar,  fow  ; boy,  girl,  CSc, 
We  have  alfo  twenty-four  feminines  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  males  by  varying 
the  termination  of  the  fem'ale  intoefs  ; aa 
361or,  aflrefs  ; prince,  princefs ; heir, 
heirefs,  {^r.  and  we  have  a few  words  iij 
wdiich  the  feminine  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  miif'culines  by  the  termination  ix,  39 
' S.S  ■ executor. 
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exeeiitor,  executrix;  aJminiftralor,  a<l-  General  officers,  in  the  army.  See 
ininiftratrix,  &c.  which  is  all  our  Ian-  the  article  Officer. 
guage  knows  of  any  thing  like  gen-  General  terms,  among  logicians,  tliofe 
ders.  Nwhich  are  made  the  figns  |jf  general  ideas. 

The  ea (fern  languages  as  well  asi  the  See  Idea  and  Abstraction. 
vulgar  languages  of  the  weft,  have  only  All  things  that  exift,  Mr.  Locke  oh- 


two  genders,  the  mafculine  and  the  fe- 
minine. The  greek  and  latin  have  he- 
lides,  the  neuter,  common,  and  doubtful 
gender.  This  laft  indeed  is  not  com- 
mon,, for  it  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
names  of  for.ie  animals,  which  are  pro- 
mifcuaufly  joined  both  to  mafculine  and 
feminine  adjeflives,  to  exprefs  their  male 
or  female,  as  bos,  cants,  fus,  Sfr.  They 
have  alfo  the  epiccene  gender,  which  is  not 
a different  one,  but  ftrves  promifcuoufly 
for  either ; including  both  the  kinds  un- 
der one  fingle  gender  and  termination.; 
thus  •vulpes,  a fox,  tho’  it  fignifies  ei- 
ther the  male  or  female,  is  really  of  the 
feminine  gender,  in  latin.  hni  h atf- 
todice,  watchmen  or  centinels,  are  re=lly 
feminine,  tho’  they  fignify  men.  This 
is  common  to  all  languages  that  have 
them.  The  latin  and  greek,  in  the  neu- 
ter gender,  do  not  regard  them,  having 
na  relation  to  the  male  or.feinale  [ex';'  hut 
what  fancy  gives  them,  and  the  termi- 
ration  of  certain  words. 

The  oriental  languages  frequently  ne- 
glcft  the  life  of  genders;  and  ihe  perfian 
language  has  none  at  all,  which  is  no  dif- 
advanlage  ; the  diftinflion  of  genders 
being  entirely  n, 'clefs. 

GENEALOGICA  arbor,  or  tree  ofeon'- 
languinity,  fignifies  a genealogy  or  li- 
neage drawn  cut  under  ihe  figure  of  a 
tree,  with  its  root,  ftock,  branches,  &c. 
The  genealogical  degrees  are  ufually  re- 
prefented  in  circles,  ranged  over,  under, 
and  afide  each  other.  Thi.s.'ihe  Greeks 
called  fteminata,  a' word  fignifying  crown, 
garland,  or  the  like. 

GENEALOGY,  ■ymat^ay.a,  an  enumera-  ■ 
tion  of  a feries  of  anceftors  ; or  a fum-  ’ 
mary  account  of  the  relations  and  allian-  » 
ces  of  a perfon  or  family,  both  in  the 
diredl  and  collateral  line. 

GENEP,  a town,  in  the  dutchy  rf  Clecve, 
in  Germany,  fituated  on  the  Nierfe  and 
Maefe,  ten  miles  weft  of  Cletve  : eaft 
long.  jF  50',  and  north  l3t.,5 1°  40^ 

GENERAL,  an  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever belcngs  to  a whole  genus.  See  the 
article  G'Enus,  • 

Thus  we  fay,  general  geography,  diet, 
council,  averment,  ilfue,  £vr.  See  the 
articles  Geography,  Diet,  &V. 


I'erves,  being  paiticulars,  it  might  be 
expc6Ied  that  words  fli.-uld  be  lb  too 
in  tilth-  fignification  : but  we  find  it  quite 
contrary  ; for  moft  of  the  words  that 
make  all  languages  are  general  teiras. 
This  is  the  efFeft  of  real'on  and  necef. 
fity.  For, 

Firft,  It  is  impoftlble  that  every  particu- 
lar thing  ftiould  have  a dillinSl  name,  be- 
caufeit  is  impoftlble  to  have  diftinfl  ideas 
of  every  particular  thing  ; to  retain  its 
name,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  10 
that  idea. 

Secondly,  It  would  be  ufelefs,  unlefs  all 
could  be  liippofed  to  have  thtfe  fame 
ideas  in  their  minds.  For  names  ap- 
plied to  particular  things,  whereof  J 
alone  have  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  could 
not  be  fignificant  or  intelligible  to  aiio- 
i ther,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  all  tliofe 
pai'ticular  things  which  had  fallen  under 
my  notice.  1 

Thirdly,  It  would  he  of  no  great  ufe  for 
the  improvement  of  knowledge  : whicli, 
tho’  founded  in  particular  things,  enlarges 
itfelf  by  general  views,  to  which  things 
redneed  into  forts  under  general  names, 
are  properly  Jubfervient. 

In  things  where  we  have  occafion  to  con- 
fider  and  difeonife  of  individiialsand  par- 
ticulars, we  ufe  proper  names  1 as  in 
perfons,  countries,  cities,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, S'r.  Thus  we  fee  that  jockeys 
have  particular  names  for  their  liorles, 
becaule  they  often  have  occafion  to  intn- 
tion-this  or  that  particular  horfe,  when 
be;is  out  of  fight. 

^ F^flerwards,  obfei  ving  that  a great  many 
/ things  refembling  each  other  in  ftiape,  and 
other  qualities,  we  frame  a general  idea 
. thai-fSkes  in  only  the  qualities  in  vrhicli 
tljofe  many  particulars  agree  ; andtolhis 
idea  we  give  the  name  man,  for  exam- 
ple, in  which  there  is  nothing  new  ; that 
which  is  peculiar  to  each  individual  be- 
ing left  out,  and  only  what  is  common 
to  all  retained.  And  thus  vve  come  to 
have  a general  idea,  an.d  a general  name. 
By  the  fame  method  the  mind  proceedl 
to  more  general  motions  and  names,  as 
ihofe  of  animal,  fubftance,  being,  thing, 
and  fuch  univerfal  terms  as  ftand  for  tuiy 
ideas  whatibever. 
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/^5  to  the  fignification  of  genera!  words, 
it  is  evident  they  do  not  barely  fignily  one 
particular  thing  ; ne.ither  do  they  fignify 
a plurality.  But  they  fignify  a genus, 
kind,  or  fort  of  things.  See  the'  article 
Genus. 

Generali;/  an  army,  in  the  art  of  war, 
he  who  commands  in  chief.  See  Army. 
A general  ought  to  he  a man  of  great 
courage  and  condufl,  to  have  great  ex- 
perience, and  to  be  of  good  quality.  His 
condufl'  appears  in  efiablifiring  his  ma- 
gazines in  convenient  places  ; in  examin- 
ing the  country,  that  he  may  not  engage 
his  troops  too  far,  while  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  bringing  them  off  ■,  in 
fubfifting  them  ; and  in  knowing  how  to 
take  the  mod:  advantageous  polls,  either 
for  fighting  or  (hunning  a battle.  His 
experience  infpii'es  Jiis  army  with  confi- 
dence, and  an  affurance  of  viflory  ; and 
his  quality,  by  creating  refpedl,  augments 
his  authority.  By  his  liberality  he  -gets 
intelligence  of  the  Ibenath  and  defigns 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  this  means  is  en- 
abled to  take  the  mod  I'uccefsful  meafures. 
A general  ought  likewife  to  he  fond  of 
glory,  to  have  an  averfion  to  flattery,  to 
render  himfelf  heloved,  and  to  keep  a 
ftrifl  difcipline. 

The  office  of  a general  is  to  regulate 
the  march  and  encampment  of  the  army  ; 
in  the  day  of  battle  to  choofe  out  the  mod 
advantage'’US  ground  j to  make  the  dif- 
poiition  of  the  army  ; to  poll  the  ar- 
tillery; and  where  there  is  occafion,  to 
fend  his  orders  hy  his  aids  de  camp.  At 
a fiege,  he  is  to  caufe  the  place  to  he 
invelled  ; to  order  the  approaches  and 
attacks  ; to  vifit  the  works,  and  to  fend, 
out  detachments  to  fecure  his  convovs, 

fjENERAL  ofhsrfe,  and  General  of  fool, 
are  pods  next  .under  the'general  ,ot  the 
army,  and  ihefe  h.ive  upon  all  occafions 
an  abfilute  authority  over  all  the  hoi fe 
and  locii  in  the  army. 

General  of  the  artilUrv,  or  Mnfer  Ge- 
NER.sL  of  the  ordnance.  See  the  article 
Ordnance. 

General  is  alfo  nfed  for  a particular 
march,  or  heat  of  di  urn;  heing  the  firft 
which  gives  notice,  commonly  in  the 
morning  early,  for  the  infantry  to  be 
in  reailinefs  to  march. 

General  i,s  alfo  ufeil  for  the  chief  of  an 
order  of  monks ; or  of  all  the  houfes  and 
congregations,  e(lablifli-d  under  the  fame 
rule.  'J’hus  we  fay,  the  .jeneral  of  the 
Francifc.ins,  Ciltcrcian?,  &c. 
!3E.NER,ATING  Lh.'e,  .gr  Figure,  in 
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, geometry,  is  tliat  by  which  its  motion 
produces  any  other  plane  or.foiid  figare. 
Thus,  a right  line  moved  any  way 
parallel  to  itfelf,  generates^  a parallelo-. 
gram  5 round  a point  in  the  fame  plane, 
with  one  end  fall-ened  in  tliat  point,  it 
generates  a circle.  One  entire  revo- 
iutipn  of  a circle,  in  the  fame  plane, 
generates  the  cycloid  5 and  the  revolution 
of  a fenii-circle  round  its  diameter^  ge- 
nerates a fpliere,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Cycloid,  Sphere,  . 

generation,  generation  in  phyfiology, 
the  a£l  of  procreating  and  producing  a 
thing  which  before  was  not;  oi\  accord- 
ing to  the  fchoolmen,  it  is  the  total 
change  . or  converfioh  of  one  body  into  A 
new  one,  which  retains  no  marks  .q£  its 
former  liare.  Thus,  we  fay,  fire  is  ge- 
nerated, when  we  perceive  it  to  be 

• where  before  there  was  only  wood,  oc 
other  fuel  : in  the  fame  manner,  a chick 
is  faid  to  be  generated,  when  we  per- 
ceive it  where  before  there  was  only  an 
i ^gg  is  changed  into  the 

form  of  a chick. 

In  generation,  there  is  not  properly  any 
prod,u6iion  of  new  parts;  but  only. a 
new  modification,  or  manner  of  exiftence* 
of  the  old  ones. 

When  almighty  God,  fays  Dr.  Blair, 
created  the  world, . he  lb  ordered  and  dif- 
pnled  of  the  materies  mundi,  that  every 
thing  produced  from  it  fliould  continue 
fo  long  as  the  world  fliould  ftand.  Not 
that  the  fame  individual  fpecies  fhould 
always  remain  ; for  they  were  in  procefs 
of  time  to  peiilli,  decay,  and -return  to 
the  earth  from  ‘whence  they  came  ; but 
that  every  like  fiiould  produce  )ts  like, 
every  fpecies  produce  its  own  kind,  tp 
prevent  a final  deftrublion  qf  the  fpecies, 
or  the  necelTity  of  a new  creation.  For 
which  end  he  Jaid  down  certain,  regu- 
lations, by  w'hich  each  fpecies  was  to  be 
propagat-ed,  preferved,  and  fupported, 
till,  in  Older  and  courfe  of  time,  they 
were  to  be  removed  hence : for  without 
that,  thofe  very  beings  which  were  cre- 
ated at  firft,  niufi  have  continued  to  a 
final  diflolution  of  all  things ; which 
almighty  God  of  his  infinite  wifdom, 
did  not  [hink  fit.  But  that  he  might  Rill 
the  more  manifeR  his  omnipotence,  he 
fet  all  the'  engines  of  his  providence  tp 
work,  by  which  one  effebl  was  to  pro- 
duce another,  by  means  of  certain  fawg 
or  rules,  laid  down  for  the  propagatiooj 
nnin^pance,  and  fupport  of  all  crsiie4 
beings';  This  his  divine  provides ce 

, ? s 
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£a?ied  nature,  and  thefe  regulations  are 
called,  the  laws  or  rules  ot  nature,  by 
which  it  ever  operates  in  its  ordinary 
courl'e  i and  whatever  recedes  from  that, 
is  faid  to  he  preternatural,  miraculous,' 
or  monltrous. 

(jENERaTIOn  of  animals.  According  to 
Ariftotle,  the  'males  contain  the  principle, 
and  the  females  the  matter  of  generation  : 
for  tho’’  both  were  furiiifhed  indeed, 
with  a feminal  liquor,  yet  the  femen  of 
the  males  alone  was  prolific.  Th^  mo- 
derns, on  the  other  hand,  as  well  ihofe 
who  contend  for  the  fyltem  of  generation 
from  eggs,  as  they  who  adopt- that  of 
the  animalcules  in  the  male- feed,  pre- 
tend that  females  have  no  fuch  feminal 
liquor  at  all,  and  that  what  was  com- 
_,--,-tnmnl.y  taken  for  it  was  lorae  other  animal 

f " fluiSi! 

, "The'fe  are  gre’at  and  many- difficulties 
which  attend  the  moft  plaufible  account 
of  the  firft  formation  of  the  parts  of  an 
animal,  and  the  beginning  of  motion  in 
its  fluids  : for  though  both  lealon  and 
experience  convince  us,  that  all  the  parts 
of  an  animal  didexift  before  generation  ; 
yet  how  this  matter  becomes  to  alfume  fo 
very  different  a form,  as  that  of  an 
embryo,  is  by  no  means  agieed  on. 
Harvey  is  of  opinion,  that  all  females 
are  furniflred  with  eggs,,  and  that  the 
embryoes,  or  young  animals,  are  form- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  as  a chick  in  the 
egg  of  any  bird.  Generation,  accord- 
' ing  to  this  celebrated  phyfician,  is- 
effefted  wholly  by  means  of  the  uterus, 
or  womb;  which  conceives  the  foetus 
by  a kind  of  contagion  communicated 
to  it  by  the  male-feed,  much  in  the  fame 
ivay  as  the  load- Hone  communicates 
magnetifm  to  iron.  This  contagion,  be 
thinks,  afls  nst  only  on  the  uie'rus,  but 

■ is  communicated  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  feinaje,  which  is  altogether  prolific  ; 
though  the  uterus,  he  acknowleges,  is 
she  only  part  thtt  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  loctu?,  juft  as  the  brain  is  alone 
capable  of  forming  idea.s  and  notions. 
Agreeably  to  this  dofirine  of  Harvey, 
Steno,  and  other  anatomifts,  h.ave  pre- 
tended to  difeover  -certain  eggs  in  the 
ovaries  or  tefliclcs  of  -women  ; which 
Mr.  Buffon  denies  to  be  the  cafe,  ai'iirm- 
ing,  that  there  are  no  fueh  eggs  to 
be  found  in  the  fefticles  or  - oyaries  of 
women. 

^We  cannot  enter  into  a detail  of  the 
jeafonings  for  and  againft  the  lyllem'of 
p;e;:erauon  from  eggs,  and  Ihall  therefore 
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only  obferve,  that  its  advocates  prefenj 
to  have  difcovered  e'ggs  in  all  the  females- 
on  which  they  made  ohfervations,  that 
the  'largeft  of  thole  found  in  women  did 
not  exceed  the  bignefs  of  a pea;  that 
they  are  ex'lrcmely  fmall  in  young  gidj 
under  fourteen,  but  that  age  and  com- 
merce with  men' makes  them  grow  larger; 
that  there  are  more  than  twenty  fuch  egos 
in  each  ovary  or  tefiicle ; that  they  are 
fecundated  in  the  ovary  by  the  fpiriiuotis 
and  volatile  part  of  the  male-feed  ; that 

they  afterwards  are  detached  and  fall 
into  the  iiieius  through  the  fallopian 
tithes;  that  here  the  feet  us  is  formed  of 
the  internal  fubftance  of  the  egg,  anj 
the  placenta  of  the  exterior  part.  See 
the  aiticle  Foetus. 

Leewenhotk  is  the  author  of  anotlier 
fyll'em  of  generation,  from  anitnalcides 
in  the  male  feed.  He  tells  us,  he  dif. 
covered  many  thoufands  of  ihei'e  in  a 
'drop  lefs  than  a grain  of  fand.  Titty 
are  found  in  the  fernen  of  all  males  what- 
ever, hut  not  in  that  of  females;  and 
are  lb  fmall,  that  3,000,000,000  of  them 
are  not  equal  to  a grtiin  of  find,  whol'e 
diameter  is  but  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch.  'When  any  of  thefe  animalciilijs 
gels  into  an  egg,  fit  to  receive  it,  and 
this  fills  into  the  vt'pmb  through  the 
fallopian  tubes,  the  humours  which 
diffil  through  the  veffels  of  the  wonih, 
p'enetrating  the  coats  of  the  egg,  fweli 
and  dilate- it,  as  the  lap  of  the  earth  does 
teed  thrown  into  it.  The  placenta  be- 
gins to  appear  like  a little  cloud,  upon 
one  fide  of  the  external  coat  of  the  egg; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fpine  ofliie 
embryo-animalcule' is  grown  fo  big,  as 
to  become  vilible  ; and  a little  afierwanlf, 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  appear  lilte 
two  bladders;  and  the  eyes  Itand  next 
goggling  out  of  the  head ; then  the 
beating  of  the  heait  or  punflutn  lalicns; 
is  plainly  to  be  teen  ; and  the  etitremitits 
dilcover  ihemfclves  iait  of  all. 

Thefe  animalcules  are  of  different  figtil'E!, 
feme  like  tadpoles,  "and  others  like  eels. 
In  the  I'emen  of  a man,  and  in  lhatef 
n (log,  there  have  been  dilcovered  two 
different  kinds  of  them,  the  one  fuppofed 
to  be  males,  and  the  other  femalej. 
Some  even  pretend  to  have  feen  animal. 
cities  difengage  themfelyes  from  the  mem. 
bfanes  that  lurround  them  ; and  lint 
they  thenappeared  perfcflly  like  men,  will) 
legs,  arms,  fife,  like  thotc  of  the  human 
body. 

All  the  advocates  for  the  fydem  of  ge. 

^ no-rolifin 
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reration  from-  animalcules  ftrongly  op- 
pole  that  from  eggs.  They  contend, 
that  thefe  animalctiles  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  femen, 
fince  they  weie  of  greater  extent  than 
the  liquor  iti'clf,  not  to  mention  that  no 
fuch  animals  are  found, in  .any  other  li- 
quors of  the  body;  and  fince  females 
have  nothing  fimiiar  to  thefc  animals, 
they  think  it  manifeft  that  the  prolific 
principle  refides  in  males.  When  they 
are  alked,  to  what  purpofe  ferves  fucb 
an  imnienl'e  profufion  of  human  ani- 
malcules, they  anfwer,  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature, 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  part  of 
the  creation.  They  likewife  ftrengthen 
their  fyllem,  by  alledging  the  many  ex- 
amples we  have  of  fimihr  transforma- 
tion in  the  inl'efl-clafs  of  animals,  which, 
from  caterpillars  and  fmall  worms,  be- 
come winged  animals  of  the  butterfly, 
or  fly  kinds. 

By  this  fyllem,,  fays  Mr.  Bnffon,  the 
firll  woman  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
contained  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
as  being  all,  according  to  it,  the  true 
polieriiy  of  the  firft  man,  and  in  their 
animalcule- (late  contained  only  in  him. 
On  this  principle,  he  proceeds  ro  invali- 
date the  fyllem  of  generation  from  ani- 
malcules; for  fup.pofing  th^  iize  of  a 
man  to  be  i',  then  will  that  of  one  of  the 
fpermatic  animalcules  he  tc5-55>;^dc  i 
and  as  a man  is  to  an  animalcule  ot  the 
firll  'generation  in  the  fame  ratio  that 
this  animalcule,  is  to  an  animalcule  of 
the  fecorid  generation,  it  follows  that 
this  lall' will  he  expiefled  by  the  fraflion 
■roocooUc;tz,’occtOTc5c-  I"  this  manner 
he  computes,  the  fize  of  the  animalcules 
of  leveral  generations,  all  fnppofed  to  be 
living  animals,  rotwithllanding  that  their 
niinutenefs  .exceeds  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  ; and  then  tells  us, 
that  thefyftefli  6'f  generation  from  e^gs 
is  liable  to  the  fatne  objeflions,  whereof 
the  detail  may  be  feen  in  his  Hill,  Natur. 
tom.  z.  p.  157,  fttj.  ' 

As  to  Biiffon’s  own  fyllem,  he  thinks 
that  every  part,  boll)  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  contains  ari  infinite  number 
cl  organic  molecules;  that’. thefe  mole- 
cules alfume  fucceffively'difFefent  foriiis, 
and  are  put  into  different  hibtioris,  ac- 
cording to  the  circuinfiances  they  are  in  ; 
hut  that  they  are  much  more  numerous 
in  the  feminal  liquors  of  both  fexes,  ’4nd 
the  feeds  of  plants,  than  in  other  parts^ 
tlisfs  organic  molecules  make  ihs 
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matter  of  nutrition  ; that  this  matter  is 
always  aflive,  and  tends  to  organization, 
forming  itfelf  into  different  fliapes,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  moulds  it  meets  with. 
When  the  quantity  of  this  organic  mat- 
ter is  but  fmall,  as  in  man,  and  moll 
large  animals,  generation  only  takes 
place  at  the  age  of  maturity,  and  even 

, then  the  number  of  animals  produced  is 
but  fmall.  The  cafe  is  juil  the’reverfe 
in  animals,  which  abound  with  this 
matter,  as  in  fiflies  and  moll  birds. 

With  refpefl  to  the  generation  of  man- 
kind, the  fame  author  thinks  it  a ceitain 
fafl,  that-  the  male-feed  is  received  into 
the  womb  of  the  woman  ; and  that, 
for  this  purpofe,  it  is  highly  probable 
the  internal  orifice  opens  during  the  aft 
of  coition.  The  female-feed  allb  makes 
its  way  into  the  womb,  where  being 
mixed  with. that  of  the  male,  they  both 
together  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
the  foetus ; which  is  either  male  or  fe- 
male, according  as  the  feed  of  the  man 
or  woman  abounds  moil  with  organic 
molecules  ; and . the  infant  refembles 
either  the  father  or  mother,  according 
to  the  different  combinations  of  thefe 
.molecules.  Both  thefe  feminal  liquors 
lie  thinks  equally,a5live  in  the  formation 
of  the  foetus,  and  that  they  fix  and 
countei balance  each  other;  the  molecules 

, of  each  parent  being  thereby  determined 
to  form  fimiiar  parts  to  thol'e^’of  the  in- 
dividual that  furniflied  them,  as  the  head," 
trunk,  arms,  legs,  He  thinks  the 

molecules  proceeding  from  the  genital 
parts  fix  themfelves  firll ; and  that  the 
other  molecules  arrange  themfelves  fuc- 
ceffively  round  thefe,  in  the  fame  order 
whi.ch  they  before  occupied  in  the  parent. 
When  a great  quantity  of  the  feminal 
liquors  of  both  fexes  is  received  into  the 

- womb,  there  are  formed  different  Ipheres 
of'  attraftion,  in  different  parts  of  thefe 
liquors;  the  confcquence  of  which  is, 
that-feveral  foetufes  .are  foimtd  at  the 
fame  time.  See 'Vegetation  . 

— Ideally  a-kin  to  Mr.  Buffon’s  fyllem  is 

that  of  Mr.  Maupertuis,  which  he  has 
explained  in  his  Venus  Phyfique.  He 
ohl'erves,  that  all  the  variety,  oblervahle 
among  mankind,  may  have  bcen..acci- 
Idental  at  fiill ; but  being  once  eftablilhed 
in  the  conllitution  of  the  paiems,  they 
become  natural  to  their  pollerity.  To 
illullfate' this,  he  gives  an  iiiltaiice  of  a 
fexdigitary  family  at  Berlin,  who  had 
fix  finger.s,  or  fix  tries,  ami  fiequently 
both  j and  that  this  peculiarity  was  tranf- 
h-  ■■■  I ft:  iBititd 
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Tiiiltcd  equally  by  tlie  father  and  mother,  after  fevera!  transformations,  at  lad  ap. 
but  was  loft  by  alliances  with  thofe  who  pear  in  the  form  of  their  parents, 
bad  but  the  ufual  number  of  fingers  or  ExWaorJinary  Gewlkm'io'S.  Such  is  that 


foes. 

He  farther  obferres,  that  moft  animals, 
excepting  mankind,  have  dated  feafons 
for  procreation,  and  that  the  females 
go  with  young  Tome  a longer,  others  a 
iliorter  time.  Mares  go  from  eleven  to 
twelve  months  ; cows  and  hinds  go  nine 
months,  as  do  allb  women  ; foxes  and 
wolves,  five  months;  and  bitches  go  only 
feven  weeks;  cats  nine  weeks;  and  rabbits 
but  thirty- one  days.  Mott  birds  are 
hatched  in  twenty  one  days  ; the  canary 
birds,  and  feme  others,  are  hatched  in 
thirteen  or  fourteen  days.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  there  is  an  endlefs  variety 
in  the  time  and  manner  of  the  generation 
of  animals. 

Thofe  yvho  delire  a more  full  account  of 
theli  fyftems  of  generation  may  confult 
Harvey,  Leewenhoek,  Buffon,  (s’c. 

Paris  of  Generation.  The  parts  of 
generation,  in  men,  are  the  tefticles, 
vafa  deferentia,  veficulae  feminales,  and 
penis.  See  the  article  Testicle,  &c. 
Thole,  in  women,  are  the  pudendum  or 
vulva,  the  clitoris,  nymphte,  vagino, 
uterus  or  womb,  ovaries,  and  fallopian 
tubes. 

Equivocal  Generation.  See  the  article 

E(^l  VOCAL. 

Generation  of fijhes.  The  opinion  of 
moft  naiuralilts,  that  the  female  fifties 
■firft  depofit  thfir  fpawn,  and  that  the 
males  afterwards  ejeft  the  lemen  upon 
it,  is  denied  by  Linnaeus;  who  thinks 
it  impofiible,  that  the  eggs  of  any  animal 
Ihould  be  impregnated  out  of  its  body. 
He  thinks,  it  much  more  probable,  that 
the  males  always  ejeiSt  their  feinen  feme 
time  before  the  females  depofite  their 
fpawn  ; and  that  hy  fwallowliig  this 
femen,  the  fpawn  is  impregnated  in  the 
body  of  the  filh-  Nay,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  himfelf  faw  three  or  four  females, 
in  the  fpawning  time,  gather  about  ihe 
male,  and  greedily  fwallow  the  feinen  he 
ejefled.  This  he  ohferved  in  fome  fpecies 
of  the  cfox,  pearch,  and  efpecially  the 
cyprinus ; but  he  recommends  farther 
enquiry  to  be  made 'on  this  fubjeft. 

Generation  of  infcBs,  no  lefs  than  that 
of  birds,  is  now  certainly  known  to  he 
from  egfra  ; which  the  female  depofits  in 
places,  where,  at  a proper  feafoii,  they 
are  hatched  into  animals  like  their  pa- 
rents i or  into  maggots  or  worms,  which^ 


of  polypes,  from  cuttings  or  pieces  of 
another  polype.  See  Polype. 
Generation  of  p/rm/t.  The  impregna- 
tion of  the  female  palm  tree  by  the  male, 
has  been  known  in  the  moft  antient 
times.  Herodotus,  the  father  of  hillory, 
tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  called  fome  of 
thefe  trees  male,  the  fruit  of  which  they 
bound  to  the  other  kind,  vvhich  bears 
dates  ; that  the  fmall  flies,  wherewith  ilie 
male  abounded,  might  affilt  in  ripening 
the  fuiit  of  the  female  tree.  There, 
mote  age  in  which  Herodotus  wrote, 
lufEciemly  apologizes  for  his  believing, 
that  what  was  really  brought  about  by 
the  farina  fcecundans  of  the  male-flower, 
was  to  he  attributed  to  the  infefts  fre- 
quentlv  found  therein,  and  which  per- 
haps freqtientlyf  carry  this  farina  from 
the  male  to  the  female.  • The  procefs  of 
impregnation,  according  to  Theophralliis, 
was  this ! while  the  male  plant  was  in 
flower,  they  cut  off  a branch  of  tliefe 
flowers,  and  fcattered  the  duft  and  down 
therein  upon  the  flowers  of  the  female 
plant;  by  which  means  the  female  did 
not  call  her  fruit,  hut  prefeived  them  to 
maturity.  This  has  been  lately  verified 
at  Berlin,  where  a female  palm  tree  bore 
fi  uit  for  many  years ; but  the  fruit  never 
ripened,  and  when  planted  did  not 
vegetate,  merely  becaule  there  was  no 
male-palm  in  the  place;  for  having  pro- 
cured a branch  of  male  flowers  from 
Leipfic,  twenty  German  miles  from  Ber- 
lin, they  fufpended  it  over  the  female 
flowers  of  their  tree;  and  the  experiment 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  female  tree 
produced  more  than  an  hundred  perfectly 
ripe  fruit  ; and  the  experiment  being  re- 
peated, it  bore  above  two  thoufand' ripe 
fruit,  which  being  planted  produced 
young  trees. 

It  is  in  the-  flowers  of  vegetables  only, 
that  the  parts  fulbfervient  to  generation 
are  produced  ; and  thefe  flowers  aie 
either  male,  female,  or  hermaphrodite. 
Male-flowers  are  thole  poflell'ed  of  tlie 
organs  of  generation,  analogous  to  tlie 
male  parts  of  animals;  fuch  are  the 
ftamlna  and  apices,  called  hy  LimneuSi 
filaments  and  antheras.  The  female 
flowers  are  only  endowed  with  parts  I'ke 
thofe,  which  perform  the  office  of  g®' 
neralinn  in  females  ; and  thefe  arc  die 
piftil  and  its  appurtenances,  which  Ln- 
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BiSiis  divides  into  three  parts,  the  gerrnen, 
flyle,  and  ftigma.  The  heniia|)hrodite 
flowers  whicii  conftitiites  the  great  hulk 
or  the  vegetable  creation,  is  pofTefTed  ot 
all  thefe  parts  in  itfelf,  and  is  therefore 
capable  of  propagating  its  fpecies  wiihout 
anv  foreign  aflillance ; which,  by  many 
incontelfi'ile  experiments,  it  has  been 
found  neither  the  male  nor  female  flower 
limply  is  able  to  do.  The  impregnation 
of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  may  be  per- 
formed within  their  own  calyx;  but, 
before  a feparate  female  flower  can  be  fo, 
tlie  farina  foscundans  of  the  male  flower 
muft  necfflarily  be  conveyed  to  it  thro’ 
the  circumambient  air;  which  is  the 
reafon,  why  the  quantity  of  the  produce 
of  fuch  plants  is  much  more  precarious, 
than  that  of  plants  which  have  her- 
maphrodite flowers : for  if,  during  the 
flowering  of  thefe  feparate  male  and 
female  plants,  the  weather  proves  either 
very  wet  or  Iformy,  their  produce  of 
fruit  will  be  very  inconfiderable,  from 
the  fpoiling  or  hafty  diflipation  of  the 
male  farina.  Thus,  independant  of 
frofts,  the  fruit  of  the  nut  and  filbert- 
tree,  will  be  moft  numerous  in  ihofe 
' years,  in  which  the  months  of  January, 
and  February  are  the  leaft  ftormy  and 
wet,  becaufe  at  that  time  their  flowers 
are  produced.  For  the  fame  reafons,  a 
ftormy  or  wet  May  deltroys  the  chefnuts ; 
and  the  fame  weather,  in  July,  prodi- 
giotifly  leflens  the  crop  of  maiz,  or  Indian 
corn,  as  its  fpikes  of  male-flowers  Hand 
lofty,  and  at  a confiderable  diftancefrom 
the  female. 

Some  of  the  more  Ikilful  modern  gar- 
deners put  in  pra£fice,  with  regard  to 
melons  and  pucumbers,  the  vqry  method 
mentioned  by  Theophraftus  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  in  regard  to  the  palm-tree. 
As  thefe  plants,  early  in  the  (ealbn,  are 
in  this  climate  confined  to  frames  and 
glalTes,  the  air  in  which  they  grow  is 
more  Itagnant  than  the  open  air;  where- 
by the  diftribntion  of  the  farina  fcecun- 
dans,  fo  necefliary  towards  the  produflion 
of  the  fruit  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies,  is  much  hindered.  To  obviate 
the  inconvenience  thence  arifuig,  they 
coile6t  the  male-flowers  when  fully 
blown;  and  prel'enting  them  to  the  fe- 
male ones  by  a ftroke  of  the  finger,  they 
fcatter  the  farina  foecundans  thereui, 
which  prevents  the  failing  of  the  fruit 
htfore  it  is  ripe. 

By  far  the  grtaier  part  of  plants  produce 
hermaphrodite  fiowcis;  but  feme  there 
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are  which  have  feparate  male  and  fe- 
male-flovyers  growing  from  the  fame 
root,  as  niaiz,  nettles,  box,  elm,  birch, 
oak,  beexh,  hazel,  hornbeam,  plane-tiee, 
pine,  fir,  cyprefs,  cedar,  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, gourds,  and  feveral  others ; 
in  many  of  thefe,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  ftand  at  a conliderabla  diliance. 
There  are  other  plants  which  produce 
thofe  neceflary  organs  upon  differeiiC 
roots,  as  the  palm-tree,  hops,  the  wil- 
low-tree, mifletoe,  fpinach,  hemp,  poplar, 
french  and  dog’s  mercury,  the  yew-tree, 
juniper,  and  .feveral  others.  Among 
thefe,  the  valifnieria  of  Linnaeus,  as  tc» 
the  manner  in  which  its  male-flower  im- 
pregnates the  female,  is  one  of  the  molt 
jingnlar  prodigies  in  nature.  It  grows 
in  rivulets,  ditches,  and  ponds,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  male  plant, 
which  is  continually  covered  with  water, 
has  a fliort  ttalk,  upon  the  top  of  which 
Its  flowers  are  produced.  As  this  top 
never  reaches  the  fuiface  of  the  water, 
the  flowers  are  thrown  off  from  it 
and  come  unopened  to  the  furface  of 
the  water  ;"  where,  as  (bon.  as  they  ar- 
rive, by  the  a£lion  of  the  air,  they  ar- 
parid  fhemfelves,  and  fvvim  round-  tBe 
female  flowers,  which  are  blown  at  the 
fame  i.hne.  Thefe  laft  have  a long 
fpiral  fuot-ftalk,  by  which  they  attain 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  remaining 
there  in  flower  a few  days,  are  im- 
pregnated by  the  m-lc-flowers  detached 
from  the  ftalk  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  obfervahle,  that  the  operations  of 
nature  are  carried  on  moff  ul'ually  by 
certain  general  laws,  from  which  how- 
ever fhe  fometimes  deviates.  Thus 
almoft  all  plants  have  either  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  or  male  and  female 
flowers,  growing  from  the  fame  root,  or 
male  and  female  flowers  from  different 
roots  ; but  there  are  a few  of  another 
clafs,'  which  from  the  fame  root  furnifll 
either  male  and  hermaphrodite  flower.s, 
or  female  and  hermaphrodite  ones  : of 
this  kind  are  the  bulberrv  tree,  the  mu  fa 
or  plantain  tree,  white  Jiillebore,  pelli- 
tory,,  arrach,  the  afhitree,  and  a few 
others.  Watfon,  in  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  47. 
pi  1&9 — 183. 

Some  objett  to  this  theory  of  the  gene- 
ration of  plants,  from  having  obferved 
fome  plants,  which  were  termed  female, 
growing  fingly  ; and  though  at  a very 
great  diftaiice  from  any  male  plants  of 
the  fame  kind,  producing  pel fe£l  fruits, 
which  grew  when  fuwn.  Mr.  Miller 

tells 
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tells  \is,  he  himfelf  was  daggered  in  his 
opinion,  on  having  obferved  ’a  female 
plant  of  white  briony,  which  grewfmgly 
in  a garden,  where  there  were  no  other 
plants  of  the  fame  kind  ; which  never- 
thelefs,  for  feveral  years,  produced  ber- 
ries, which  grew  and  flourifhed  per- 
feftly  well.  This . put  him  upon  ex- 
amining the  plant  more  carefully  than 
he  had  done  before,  when  a great  many 
male-flowers  were  found  intermixed 
with  the  female  ones ; and  he  adds, 
that  he  has  frequently  obferved  the  fame 
in  many  other  plants,  which  are  ge- 
nerally male  and  female  in  diftinfl  plants, 
yet  have  fometimes  both  Texes  on  the 
fame  plant. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  very 
plain,  that  the  embryo  of  the  female 
flower  muft  be  impregnated  by  the  farina 
fqecundans,  or  male-duft,  in  order  to 
render  the  fruit  perfeft  ; but  how,  or  in 
what  manner,  it  is  performed,  is  what 
we  can  only  guefs  at ; fince  in  the  ge- 
neration of  animals,  our  greateft  na- 
turalilts  differ  widely,  as  has  been  (hewn 
above,  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
particular  method  how  it  is  performed. 
If,  fays  the  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  I may 
be  allowed  to  indulge  conjeflure,  I 
would  propofe  it  to  the  confideration  of 
naturalifts,  whether,  from  the  manifeft 
proof  we  have  that  fulphur  attrafls  air, 
a Tint  may  not  be  taken  to  enquire 
t^hether.this  may  not  be  the  primary  ufe 
of  the  farina  foecunoans,  to  attrafl  and 
unite  with  ilfelf,  elaftic  or  other  refined 
aflive  particles.  That  this  farina  a- 
bounds  with  fulphur,  and  that  a very 
refined  fort,  is  probable  from  the  fubtile 
oil  which  chemifts  obtain  from  the 
chives  of  faffron  : and  if  this  be  the  ufe 
of  it,  was  it  poffible  that  it  could  be 
more  aptly  placed  than  on  the  (lender 
points  of  the  (lamina,  where  it  might 
.eafily,  with  the  leaft  breath  of  wind,  be 
ctifperfed  in  the  air;  thereby  furrounding 
the  plant,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmofphere 
of  fublimed  fulphnreous  pounce  ? Thefe 
uniting  with,  particles  of  air,  may,  per- 
haps, be  infpired  at  feveral  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  efpecially  at  the  piftil,  and 
be  thence  conveyed  to  the  capfula  femi- 
nalis.  And  if  to  thefe  united  fulphure-' 
ous  and'aerial  particles,  we  fuppote  feme 
particles  of  light  to  be  joined  (('or  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  found  that  fulphur  at- 
trafts  light  flrongly) ; then  the  refult  of 
thefe  ^hree  by  far  the  moll  ailive  prin- 


ciples in  nature  will  be  apunfilum  faliens- 
to  invigorate  the  feminal  plant:  and  thus 
we  are  at  laft  conduced,  by  the  regular 
analyfis  ofvegetahle nature,  to  the  fiilten- 
’livening  principle  of  their  minuteftoiigin,- 
So  much  for  the  generation  of  plants 
and  the  difeovery  of  their  different  fexes^ 
upon  which  LinnEeus  has  founded  his 
fyftem  of  botany,  at  prefent  fo  mucif 
and  fo  well  received.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, would  confider,  more  minutely,  the 
(Iruflure  of  flovyers,  and  the  almoll  in. 
finite  variety  of  the  number  and  dif- 
pofition  of  their  parts,  may  confultLin- 
n£eus'’s  Philofophia  Botanica,  lately  pub. 
liflied,  where  this  fubjefl  is  treated  in  3 
very  copious  and  inftruflive  manner. 
But  befides  this  regular  and  natural  ge- 
neration, many  plants  may  be  propa- 
gated, by  planting  cuttings  or  Hips  of 
them  in  the  earth.  See  Cuttings. 

Generation  of  metals,  by  earthquakes. 
See  the  article  Earthquake. 

Generation  of  Jiones.  See  the  article 
Lithogenesia. 

GENERIC AL  names,  among  philofo- 
pliers,  the  fame  with  general  terms,  See 
the  article  General  Terms,  fupra. 

Generical  name,  in  natural  hillory,  the 
word  ufed  to  fignify  al!  fpecies  of  natural 
bodies,  which  agree  in  certain  effential 
and  peculiar  charaflers,  and  therefore  all 
of  the  fame  family  or  kind  ; fo  that  the 
word  ufed  as  the  generical  name,  equally 
expreffes  every  one  of  them,  andfome 
other  w'ords  expreflive  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  fig, tires  of  each  are  added,  in 
order  to  denote  thpm  fingly,  and  make 
up  what  is  called  the  fpecific  name. 
Thus  the  word  rofa,  or  rofe,  is  the  ge- 
nerical name  of  the  whole  feries  ot 
flowers  of  that  kind,  which  arc  dillin- 
guifhed  by  the  fpecific  names  of  the  red 
rofe,  the  white  rofe,  the  apple  rofe,  S’r. 
The  ignorance  of  former  ages  in  the  true 
principles  of  natural  hiftory,  has  occa- 
fioned  the  bodies,  which  are  the  objeSs 
of  it,  to  be  arranged  into  very  tmnatii- 
ral  (cries  under  the.name  of  genera;  and 
' thefe  have  been  called  by  names  as  im- 
propel-,  as  the  charaflers  they  were  dif- 
tinguKhed  by.  Linnaeus  has  done  a great 
deal  in  the  exploding  the  bad  generical 
namss  in  botany,  and  Artedi  has  applied 
his  rules  about  the  formation  of  theft 
names  with  very  little  difference  to  tlie 
fubjedls  of  ichthyology.  See  the  arlicles 
Botany  and  Ichthyology. 

GENEROSA,  among  lawyers,  the  ad- 
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for  a gentlewoman,  who.  may 
niialh  any  writ  wherein  (he  is  termed 
Ipinfter.  See  the  article  SpitfsTEB. 

genesis,  among  mathematicians,  fignifies 
the  formation  Orprodnftion  offome  figure 
orquantity.  See  Generating, 'fupra. 

Genesis,  among  divines,  acanoni'cal  book 
of  the  Old  Tellament,  and  the  firft.  of 
the  psntateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes. 
The  Hebrews  call  it  Befefchith,  or.  In 
the  beo-inning,  thefe  being  the  firft  words 
ill  the”  book.  The  Greeks  gave  it  the 
name  of  Genelis,  from  its  beginning 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  It  includes  the  hiftory  of  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty-nine 
years,  and  belides  the  hiftory  of  the 
creation,  contains  an  account  of  the  ori- 
ginal innocence  and  fall  of  man  ; the 
propagation  of  mankind  ; the  rife  of  re- 
ligion i the  general  defeSlioh  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  ; the  deluge  ; the 
relloration  of  the  world  ; the  divifion  and 
peopling  of  the  earth  ; and  the  hiftory 
of  the  firft  patriarchs  dovirn  to  Jofeph, 
at  whole  death  it  ends. 

It  was  eafy  for  IVIol^  to  be  fatisfied  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  delivers  in  this  book, 
becaufe  it  came  down  to  his  time  through 
a very  few  hands.  For,  from  Adam  to 
Noah,  there  was  one  man  (Methufelah) 
who  lived  to  fee  them  both  : in  like  man- 
ner, from  Noah  to  Abraham,  Shem  con- 
verfed  with  them  both;  as  Ifaac  alfo  did 
with  Abraham  and  Jofeph,  from  whom 
thefe  things  might  eafily  be  conveyed  to 
Mofes  by  Amram,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  Jofeph.  Mofes  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  this  book,  during  his  retirement 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  before  he  con- 
ilufted  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt. 

GENET,  Gennet,  or  Jennet,  in  the 
manege,  denotes  a fmall  fized,  well  pro- 
portioned fpanidi  hotfe. 

To  ride  a la  genette,  is  to  ride  after  the 
fpanilh  fafliion,  fo  (hort,  that  the  fpurs 
bear  upon  the  horfe’s  flank. 

Genet  is  alfo  the  npme  of  a kind  of  cat, 
bred  in  Spain,  fomewhat,  bigger  than  a 
weafel,  of  a grey  or  black  colour,  but 
the  fur  of  theiolack  is  the  moft  vahiablei 

GENETHLIACI,  in  aftrology,  men  who 
ereft  horofcopes,  or  pretend  to  predift 
what  will  happen  to  perfons,  from  the 
liars  which  prefided  at  their  birthi  See 
the  article  HoROscotE. 

Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this 
pretended  fcience,  and  yet  there  have 
been  times  when  princes  themfelves  Were 
greatly  infatuated  with  thefe  fort  of 
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people.  ThealTurance  with  .which  tliefe 
cunning  fellovvs  predifted  future  event* 
made  tlleni  always  find  dupes,  and  even 
after  they  were  expelled  from  Rome  by 
a decree  of  the  fenate,  they  met  with 
fuch  proteflion.from  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  that  they  ftill  continued  unmo- 
lefted  in  the  city. 

GENETHLIACUM,  or  Genethliac 
POEM,  verfes  made  on,  the  birth  of  fome 
prince,  or  other  illuftrious  perfon,  in 
which  the  poet,  by  a kind  of  prediftiori, 

'promifes  him  great  advantages,  great 
profperity,  and  glorious  viflofies. 

The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  verfes 
of  this  kind,  made  on  the  birth  of  any 
perfon  whatfoever. 

GENEVA,  a city  near  the  confines  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  oh  ihe  river 
Rhone,  about  fixty  miles  north-w'eft  of 

■ Lyons : eaftlong.  6^,  north  lat.  46'’'2o'. 
Geneva  is  a fortified  town,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  fituated  at  the 
weft  end  of  a lake  fixty  miles  long,  and 
twelve  broad,  called  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

' It  is  a republic,  governed  by  a council  of 
zoo,  and  a fenate  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers ; and  Is  fsid  to  contain  30,000  in- 
habitants. 

Geneva,  or  Gin,  among  diftillers,  an 
ordinary  malt-fpirit,  diftilied  a fecond 
time,  with  the  addition  of  fome  juniper- 
berries.  See  the  article  Juniper, 
Originally,  the  berries  were  added  to 
the  malt  in  the  grinding  ; fo  that  the 
fpirit  thus  obtained  was  flavoured  vvitli 
the  berries  from  firft,  and  exceeded  all 
that  could  be  made  by  any  other  method; 
At  prefenf,  they  leave  out  the  berries 
entirely,  and  give  their  fpirits  a flavour 
by  diftilling  them  with  a proper  quantity 
of  oil  of  turpentine ; which,  though  it 
nearly  refembles  the  flavour  of  juniper-' 

, berries,  has  none  of  their  valuable  virtues. 

GENEVIEVE,  or  St.  GenEvIeve’s  day, 
a feftival  obferved  at  Paris  on  the  third 
of  January,  in  honour  of  St.  Genevieve, 
patronefs  of  the  city. 

GENIAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  pagans 
to  certain  gods  yvho  were  fiipfofed  to  pre- 
fide  over  generation. 

The  genial  gods,  faysFeftus,'  were  earth, 
air,  fire  and  water;  The  twelve  figns, 
together  with  the  fun  and  moon,  were 
fometimes  alfo  ranked  in  the  number. . 

GENICTJLI;  among  botanifts,  the  knots 
or  joints  in  the  ftalks  of  plants  ; whence 
they, are  denominated  geniculate  plants. 

GENIpGLOSSI,  in  anatomy,  twomufcles 
which  lie  immediately  under  the  genio- 
S T hyoidsus. 
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hyoidsus.  They  arife  flefliy  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw  internally,  and 
inlarging  themfelves,  are  inferred  in  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  When  thefe  aft, 
they  puli  the  tongue  forwards,  and  thrutt 
it  out  of  the  mouth. 

GENIOHYOID-iiEUS,  in  anatomy,  is  a 
mufcle  which  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  above  the  mylohyoides,  and  hear 
the  fynchondrofis  of  the  jaw  : its  termi- 
nation is  in  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 

GENIPA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  dal's  of  plants, 
the  flower  cf  which  confifts  of  a Angle, 
rotated  petal ; its  tube  is  very  fliort,  and 
of  a funnel-like  fliape  ; and  the  limb 
large,  and  divided  intofive  deep  fegraents. 
^The  fruit  is.  aflefliy  berry,  of  an  oval 
figure,  fmall  at  each  end,  truncated,  and 
containing  two  cells,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  depj^effed  angulated  feeds. 
See  Plate  CX.  fig.  4. 

GENTS,  a town  of  Savoy,  fituated  on 
the  river  Guier,  twelve  miles  weft  ..of 
Chambery. 

GENISTA,  Green-weed,  orDYER’.s- 
WEED,  a genus  of  the  diadelphia-de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants,  with  papiliona- 
ceous flowers;  and  the  fruit  a roundifh 
turgid,  and  unilocular  pod,  containing 
a fingle  kidney-like  feed. 

GENITAL,  an  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever belongs  to  the  parts  of  generation. 
See  the  article  Generation.  . 

Genital  gods,  dii  genitales,  in  roman 
antiquity,  the  fame  with  the  indigetes. 
See  the  article  Indioetes.' 

GENITALIA,  or  Genitaries,  in  ana- 
tomy, a name  fometimes  given  to  the 
teftes,  or  tefticles  of  man,  on  account  of 
their  office  in  generation.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Testicle. 

GENITES,  j'sniTEij,  among  the  Hebrews, 
thofe  defcended  from  Abraham,  without 
any  mixture  of  foreign  blood. 

The  Greeks  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
genites  fuch  of  the  Jews  as  were  iffued 
’ from  parents,  who,  during  the  baby, 
lonilh  captivity,  had  not  allied  with  any 
, gentile  family. 

GENITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fecond  cafe 
of  the  declenfion  of  nouns.  The  re- 
lation of  one  thing  confidered  as  belong- 
ing in  fome  manner  to  another,  has 
occafioned  a peculiar  termination  of 
, nouns,  called  the  genitive  cafe  ; But  in 
the  vulgar  tongues,  they  make  ufe  of  a 
lign  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  this  cafe. 
In  engliflt  they  prefix  the  particle  of,  in 
ft  cncli  de,  or  dit,  &c.  Though  in  ilrift- 


nefs  there  are  no  cafes  in  either  of  tliefe 
languages ; inafmuch  as  they  do  not  ex- 
prefs  the  different  relations  of  things  by 
different  terminations,  bpt  by  additional 
prepofitions,  which  is  otherwife  in  the 
latin,  &c.  See  the  article, Case, 

In  the  hebrew  tongue,  the  genitive  cafe 
is  marked  in  a very  different  manner 
from  that  of  the  greek  and  latin  ; for 
whereas  in  thofe  languages  the  noun 
governed  is  varied,  in  the  hebrew  the 
noun  governing  undergoes  the  alteration. 
See  the  article  Hebrew  language. 

GENIUS,  a good  or  evil  fpirit,  or  daemon, 
whom  the  antients  fuppofed  fet  over  each 
perfon,  to  direft  Jiis  birth,  accompany 
him  in  life,  and  be  his  guard.  Seethe 
article  DiEMON. 

The  rank  and  office  of  the  genii  were 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  lares ; for  the 
latter  were  the  tutelar  gods  of  a family, 
whereas  the  genii  had  the  care  or  go. 
vernmentonly  of  fingle  perfons,  or  places, 
Apuleius  following  the  fentiment  of 
Plato,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  genii. 

They  are  fpirits  who  never  were  ingaged 
in  matter,  nor  were  ever  joined  to  bodies. 

Of  thefe  genii  Plato  is  of  opinion  that 
every  man  has,  his  own,  who  watches 
over  him,  and  is  a witnefs  not  only  of 
his  aftions,  but  of  his  very  thoughts; 
and  that,  when  the  perfon  dies,  the  ge- 
nius condufts  the  foul  of  which  he  had  ' 
the  charge,  to  judgment,  and  affifts  at  . 
, the  trial  : if  the  a ecu  led  perfon  fallifies, 
the  genius  convifts  him  ; if  he  fpeaks 
the  truth,  he  confirms  it ; and  it  is  upon 
his  evidence  that  fentence  is  pronounced, 
The  antients  not  only  aferihed  a genius  ] 
to  particular  perfons,  but  to  places  likc- 
wife.  They  allowed  a genius  to  pro-  1 
vinces  and  towns,  to  foreftit,  trees,  foun-  . 
tains,  and  to  the  fcienccs.  Each  perfon  i 
facrificed  once  a.  year  to  his  genius,  and 
fcattered  flowers,  and  fprinkled  wine  to  j 
him  ; fometimes  they  offered  leaven  or  ' 
failed  dough,  or  a pig  two  months  old. 

It  was  commonly  thought  that  each  per- 
fon  had  two  genii  attending  him.  Flat- 
tery introduced  the  cuftom  of  fwearing 
by  the  genius  of  the  emperors,  among 
theRomans,  in  the  decline  of  tliatempire. 

. Socrates’s  genius  is  famous  in  antiquity. 
The  Mahometans  pretend  that  the  genii 
inhabited  the  world  many  thoufaml  years 
before  Adam,  under  the  reigns  of  feveral 
princes,  who  all  bore  the  name  of  So- 
lomon; but  falling  at  length  into  a gc- 

. neral  corruption^  Ebbi  was  fent  to  drive 
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tlieni  to  a remote  part  of  the  earth,  there 
to  he  confined  ; that  fome  of  that  ge- 
neration, ftill'  remaining,  they,  were  by 
Talmurath,  one  of  the  antient  kings  of 
Perfia,  who  waged  war  againft- them, 
forced  to  retreat  to  tlie  famous  mountains 
ot'fCaf.  See  the  article  Angel. 

Centos,  in  matters  of  literature,  &c.  a 
natural  talent  or  difpofition  to  do  one 
thing  more  than  another.;  or  the  apti- 
tude a man  has  received  from  nafcire  to 
perform  well  and  eafily  that  which  others 
can  do  but  indifferently,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  pains. 

To  know  the  bent  of  nature  is  the  moll 
important  concern.  Men  come  into  the 
world  with  a genius  determined  not  only 
to  a certain  art,  but  to  certain  parts  of 
that  art,  in  which  only  the^  are  capable 
of  fucceCs.  If  they  quit  their  fphere, 
tliev  fall  even  below  mediocrity  in  their 
pofelhon.  Art  and  induftry  add  much 
to  natural  indowments,  but  cannot  fupply 
them  where  they  are  wanting.  Every 
thing  depends  on  genius.  A painter  of- 
ten pleafes.  without  obferving  rules, 
whilft  another  difpleafes  though  he  ob- 
ferves  them  ; becaufe  he  has  not  the 
happinefs  of  being  born  with  a genius 
for  painting. 

A man  born  with  a genius  for  com- 
manding an  army,  and  capable  of  be- 
coming a great'  general  by  the  help  of 
experience,  is  one  whofe  organical  con- 
formation is  fuch,  that  his  valour  is  no 
obllruflion  to  his  prefence  of  mind,  and 
his  prefence  of  mind  makes  no  abate- 
ment of  his  valour.  Such  a difpofition 
of  nnnd  cannot  be  acquired  by  art ; it 
can  be  poffeffed  only  by  a perfon  who  has 
brought  it  with  him  into  the  world. 
What  has  been  faid ' of  thefe  two  arts, 
may  be  equally  applied  to  all  other  pro- 
ftflions.  The  adminiftration  of  great 
concerns,  the  art  of  putting  people  to 
thofe  employments  for  which  they  are 
naturally  formed,  the  ftudy  of  phyfic, 
ami  even  gaming  itfelf,  all  require  a ge- 
nius. Nature  has  thought  fit  to  make  a 
dillrihulion  of  her  talents  among  men, 
in  order  to  render  them  neceffary  to  one 
another;  the  - wants  of  men  being  the 
very  fir  lt  link  of  fociety : Ihe  has  there- 
fore pitched  upon  particular  perfons  to 
give  them  an  aptitude  to  perform  rightly 
Ibrne  things  which  (lie  has  rendered  iiti- 
polfible  to  others  ; and  the  latter  have  a 
greater  facility  gr-anted  them  for  other 
things,  which  facility  has  been  refufed 
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to  the  former.  Nature,  indeed,  has  made 
an  unequal  cllftribution  of  her  bleffings 
among  her  children  ; yet  fhe  has  difin- 
herited  none  ; and  a man  divefted  of  all 
kinds  of  abilities,  is  as  great  a phteno- 
menon  as  an  univerfal  genius.  * 

From  the.diverfity  cf  genius,  the  diffe- 
rence of  inclination  arifea  in  men,  whom 
nature  has  had  the  precaution  of  leading 
to  the  employments  for  which  Ihe  de- 
ligns  them,  with  more  or  lefs  impetiiofi- 
ty  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  leffer 
number ' of  obftacles  they  have  to  fur- 
mount,  in  order  to  render  ihenffelves 
capable  of  anfweringthis  vocation.  Thus 
the  inclinations  of  men  are  I’o  very  dif- 
ferent, becaufe  they  follow  the  fame 
mover,  that  is,  the  impulfe  of  their  ge- 
nius. This,  as  with  the  painter,  is  what 
renders  one  poet  pleafing,  even  when  he 
trefpaffes  againft  rules ; while  others  are 
difagreeable,  notwithftanding  their  ftriil 
regularity. 

The  genius  of  thefe  arts, -according  to  the 
abbedu  Bos,  confifts  in  a happy  arrange- 
ment of  the  organs  of  the  brain  ; in  a 
juft  conformation  of  each  of  thefe  organs  ; 

- as  alfoin  the  quality  of  the  blood,  which 
dlfpofes  it  to  ferment,  during  exercife, 
fo  as  to  furnifti  a plenty  of  fpirits  to  the 
fprings  employed  in  the  funftions  of  the 
imagination.  Here  he  fiippofes  that  the 
compofer’s  blood  is  heated;  for  that 
painters  and  poets  cannot  invent  in  cool 
blood  ; nay,,  that  it  is  evident  they  muft 
be  wrapt  in  a kind  of  entbufiafm.  when 
they  produce  their  ideas.  Ariltotle  men- 
tions a poet  who  never  wrote  fo  well  as 
when  his  poetic  fury  hurried  him  into  a 
kind  of  frenzy.  The  admirable  piftures 
we  have  in  Taffo  of  Armida  and  Clo- 
rinda,  were  drawn  at  the  expence  of  a 
difpofition  he  had  to  real  niadnefs,  into 
which  he  fell  before  he  diet).  Do  you 
imagine,  fays  Cicero,  that  Pacuvius  wrote 
in  cold  blood  ? No,  it  was  impolfible. 
He  muft  have  been  infpired  with  a kind 
of  fury,  to  he  able  to  write  fuch  admi-' 
rable  verfes. 

GENNET,  or  Genet.  See  Genet. 

GENOA,  a city  and  archbiiliop’s  lee  of 
Italy,  and  capital  of  the  republic  of  the 
fame  name,  is  built  on  ,a  ftrand  nearthe 
lea,  and  rifes  gradually  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  ; the  hotifes,  which  are  lofty  and 
well  built,  fifing  Itke  the  feats  of  a theatre, 
afford  a fine  profpeff  from  fea.  The  Itar- 
bour  is  large  and  deep,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ftreet,  from  one  end  to  the  other,, 
S T a refembles 
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yefembles  a double  row  of  palaces  : eaft 
long.  9®  30',  and  north  lat.  44°  30'. 

■This  city,  which  is  fortified  by  a double 
wall,  is  -fix  miles  round,  and  contains 
jhirty  parifli  chtirchts,  twenty  colleges, 
and  as  many  convents  and  religious 
houfes.  The  legifiative  autljority  is  lodg- 
ed in  the  gteat  fenate,  confiftmg  of  the 
figniory  and  four  hundred  noblemen  and 
principal  citiz-^ns,  eleiflcd  annually  out 
of  the  freemen.  The  fignioiy  eonfifts 
of  the  doge  and  twelve  other  members, 
who  hold  their  places  two  years.  Four 
parts  in  five  of  the  fenate  mull:  agree  to 
the  enafting  of  laws.  The  doge  is  oblig- 
ed to  refide  in  the  palace  the  two  years  he 
is  in  office  ; and  after  they  are  expired, 
he  retires  to  his  own  houfe,  where  his 
ad'niiniftralion  is  either  approved  or  con- 
demned ; and  if  the  latter,  he  is  proceed- 
ed againft  as -a  criminal. 

The  territories  of  the  repnblic  lie  in  the 
form  of  a crefcent,  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  extending  150  miles ; 
bu{  the  country  no  where  reaches  above 
twenty  miles  from  the  fea,  and  in  fome 
places  not  ten. 

GENS  D’ARMES.  See  Gendarmes. 

gentian,  getitia-ria,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the.pentandria-digynia  ciafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  pf  which  eonfifts  of  a fitigle 
petal,  tubulated  and  imperforated  at  the 
bafe  ; and  at  the  edge,  divided  info  five 
fegments,  various  in  figure  : the  fruit  is 
an  oblong,  cylindric,  acuminated  cap- 
fule,  flightly  bifid  at  the  top,  formed  of 
two  valves,  and  containing  only  one  cell : 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  finall ; the 
receptacles  are  two,  and  grow  fp  flie  two 
valves  of  the  capfule. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  large,  remark- 
ably tough,  and  of  a firm  texture.  Tt 
is  brought  to  us  from  Germany,  where 
it  is  in  many  places  cultivated  as  liquo- 
rice is  am'ongft  us  and  is  to  be  chofen 
Srefli,  todgh,  of  a middle  fize,  free  from 
She  finall  fibres,  and  well  dried  j thp’  if 
it  be  fcorched^  it  is  to  be  r.ejefled. 

This  root  is  one  of  the  heft  ftomaebic 
bitters  that  the  materia  medica  affords: 
it  procures  ap  appetite,  and  greatly  afiifts 
digeftion.  But  if  we  give  credit  to  fome 
authors,  this  is  one  of  the  leaft  of  its 
virtues  j they  have  recommended  it  as  a 
febrifuge  and  an  alexipharmic,  and  as 
fhe  moft  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.-  On  this  occafion  it  is  not  only 
recommended  internally  but  externally, 
a cataplafm  made  of  venice-treacle  and 
' the  powder  of  this  root,  being  orderjd  tp 


be  applied  to  the  wound.  It  is  alfo  laid 
to  be  a certain  remedy  for  agues,  and 
one  of  the  belt  known  medicines  againll: 
the  plague. 

GENTILE,  in  matters'  of  religion,  a pa- 
gan, or  worfhipper  of  falfe  gods. 

The  origin  of  this  wore!  is  deduced  from 
the  Jews',  who.  called  all  thofe  who  were 
not  of  their  nation,  by  the  name  of 
CDUU,  gojim,  i.  e.  gentes,  which  in  the 
greek  tranflations  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
is  rendered  by  -ra  e9in;  in  which  fenfe  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament, 
as  in  Matlh.  vi.  32:  All  thefe  things  the 
nations  or  gentiles  Jeek.  Whence  the  latin 
church  alfo  ufed  gentes,  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  our  gentiles,  efpecially  in  the  New 
Teftament.  But  the  word  gentes  loon 
got  another  lignification;  and  no  longer 
meant  all  fuch  as  were  not  Jews,  but^ 
thofe  only  who  were  neither  Jews  not 
Ghriftians,  hut  followed  the  fuperfti- 
tions  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
6fc.  In  this  fenfe  it  continued  among 
the  chriftian  writers,  till  their  manner  of 
fpeech,  together  with  their  religion,  was 
publicly  and  by  authority  received  in  ihe 
empire,  when  gentiles,  from  gentes,  came 
into  ufe:  and  then  both  words  had  two 
fignifications,  ajiz.  in  treatifes  or  laws 
concerning  religion,  they  fignified  pa- 
gans, neither  Jews  nor  Chriftians:  and 
in  civil  affairs,  they  vvere  ufed  for  allfudt 
as  were  not  Romans. 

Gentile,  gentilis,  in  the  roman  lawalid 
hiftory,  a name  which  fometimes  ex- 
prelfes  what  the  Romans  otherwife called 
barbarians,  whether  they  were  allies  of 
Rome  or  not : but  this  word  was  ufed  in 
a more  particular  fenfe  for  all  ftrangets 
and  foreigners  not  fubjedl  to  the  roman 
empire,  in  cbntradiftinflion  to  pnnjmia- 
lis,  or  an  inhabitant  of  a province  of  the 
empire. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  the 
Greek,  but  was  not  introduced  into  this 
pr  the  latin  tongue,  till  after  chriftianity 
was  eftablifhed  j it  being  taken  from 
feripture. 

gentleman,  a perfon  of  a noblebirfli, 
or  defeended  of  a family  which  has  long 
borne  arms. 

Chamberlayne  obferves,  that  in  fttiflnefs, 
a gentleman  is  one  whofe  ancelfors  have 
been  freemen,  and  have  owed  obedience 
to  none  but  their  prince;  on- which  foot- 
ing no  man  can  be  a gentleman  but  one 
who  is  born  fuch.  But,  among  us,  the 
term  gentleman  is  applicable  to  all  above 
yeomen;  fo  that  noblemen  may  be  pro: 

■ ' ' ’ p?fiy 
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perly  called  gentlemen.  In  our  ftatutes, 
homo  was  adjudged  a good  addi- 
fon  for  a gentleman,  a;  Edw.  III.  The 
addition  of  knight  is  very  antient,  but 
that  of  efquire  or  gentleman  was  rare  be- 
fore I Hen.  V. 

Gentleman  u/ief  of  the  black  rod,-  See 
the  article  Rod.  , , 3, 

Gentl'EMEN  q/' tie  chapel,  officers  whofe 
duty  and  attendance  is  in  the  royal  cha- 
pel, being  in  number  thirty-two,  where- 
of twelve  are  priefts  ; the  other  twenty, 
commonly  called  clerks  of  the  chapel, 
aflift  in  the  performance  of  divine  fervice. 
One  of  the  firft  twelve  is  chofen  for  con- 

• felfor  of  the  houfliold,  whofe  office  it  is 
to  read  prayers  every  morning  to  the 

■ hoiilhold  fervants,  to  vifit  the  fick,  exa- 
mine and  prepare  communicants,  and 
adminifter  the  I'acrament. 

One  of  the  twenty  clerks,  well  verfed  in 
niulic,  is  chofen  firft  organift,  who  is 
mailer  of  the  children,  to  inftruft  them 
in  tnufic,  and  .whatever  elfe  is  nece’flary 

■ for  the  fervice  of  the  chapel ; a fecond  is 
likewife  an  organift  ; a third,  a lutanift  j 
and  a fourth,  a violift. 

There  are  likewife  three  vergers,  fo  called 
from  the  filver  rods  they  carry  in  their 
hands  5 being  a ferjeant,  a yeoman,  and 
groom  of  the  veftry ; the  firft  attends 
the  dean  and  fub-dean,  and  finds  furplices 
and  other  necelTaries  for  the  chapel  ; the 
fecond  has  the  whole  care  of  the  chapel, 
keeps  the  pews,  and  feats  the  nobility 
and  gentry;  the  groom  has  his  atten- 
dance within  the  chapel-door,  and  looks 
after  it. 

Gentlemen  pensioners.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pensioner. 

GENUFLEXION,  among  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  the  pofture  of  kneeling,  a very 
antieijt  cuftom  in  afls  of  devotion  ; 
though  the  Ruffians  are  faid  to  eftecm  it 
indecent,  and  even  the  diflenters,  among 
us,  prefer  that  of  flanding. 

GENUS,  anaong  metaphyficians  and  logi- 
cians, denotes  a number  of  beings,  which 
agree  ip  certain  general  properties,  com- 
mon to  them  all  ; fo  that  a genus  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  an  abftradl  idea,  exprefled 
by  fome  general  name  or  terin.  See  the 
articles  Abstraction  and  General 

TERMS, 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  by  a genus 
we  do  not  barely  fignify  one  particular 
thing,  nor  yet  a plurality  of  things;  but 
a fort  or  kind  of  things,  all  agreeing  in 
certain  general  properties. 

'J'hus  animal  is  faid  to  be  a genus  in  re- 


fpe£V'of  man  and  brute,  in  regard  man 
and  brute  agree  in  the  common  nature 
and  charafler  of  animal : fo  a right  lined 
figure  of  four  Tides,  is  a genus  in  refpeft 
of  a parallelogram,  and  a trapezium  ; 
and  lb  likewife  is  fubftance,  in  refpeft  of 
fubftance  extended,  which  is  body;  and 
thinking  fubftance,  which  is  mind. 

The  method  by  which  the  mind  advances 
to  form  genera  is,  according  to  Mr  Locke, 
as  follows.  Obferving  feveral  things 
that  differ  from  the  mind’s  idea  of  man, 
for  inftance,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
comprehended  under  that  name,  to  agree 
with  man  in  fome  certain  qualities  by  re- 
taining only  tho.fe  qualities,  and  uniting 
them  into  one  idea,  it  gets  another  more 
general  idea,  to  which  giving  a name, 
it  makes  a new  genus,  or  a terrn  of 
a more  comprehenfive  extenliOn.  Thus 
by  leaving  out  the  lliape,  and  other 
properties  fignified  by  the  word  man, 
and  retaining  only  a body  with  life,  fenfe, 
and  fpontaneous  motion,  we  form  the 
idea  fignified  by  the  name  animal.  By 
the  fame  way  the  mind  proceeds  to  body, 
fubftance;  and  at  laft  to  being,  thing, 
and  fuch  univerfal  terms  as  ftand  for  any 
ideas  whatever. 

This  lliews  the  reafon  why,  in  defining 
things,  we  make  ufe  of  the  genus,  name- 
ly; to  fave  the  labour  of  enumerating  the 
feveral  fimple  ideas  which  the  next  terra ' 
ftands  for!  from  whence  it  appears,  that 
genus  is  no  more  than  an  abftraSl  idea 
comprehending  a greater  or  lefs  number 
of  fpecies,  or  more  particular  claffes. 
See  the  article  Species. 

Genus  and  fpecies  themfelves  are  the 
workmanlhip  of  human  underftanding ; 
though  it  is  not  denied  that  nature,  in 
making  things  alike,  lays  the  foundation 
of  this  forcing  and  claffing,  fo  that  every 
diftih£l,  ahftrafl  idea,  is  a diftinfilelfence  s 
whence  in  the  fchools,  the  word  elTence 
has  been  almoft  wholly  applied  to  the  ar- 
tificial conftitution  of  genus  and  fpecies. 
See  the  article  Essence. 

In  the  feries  of  notions  riling  one  above 
another  in  the  degree  of  univerfalify, 
that  divilion  which  comprehends  under 
it  feveral  genera,  is  called  in  the  fchools 
the  higher  genus,  which  denomination 
continues  until  we  arrive  at  the  laft  ad- 
vance of  the  underftanding;  when  being 
come  to  the  moft  general  of  all  ideas  that 
admit  not  of  a fuperior,  it  is  diftinguilli- 
ed  by  the  name  of  the  genus  generaliffi- 
mum.  In  like  manner,  the  feveral  ge- 
nera comprehended  under  a higher  ge- 

nus^ 
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nus,  are ' in  refpeft  of  it  confidered  as 
fpecies  ; and  as  thele  laft  too  hs  5 fpe- 
cies  under  them,  the  inferior  divifiqns 
are,  for  diftinflion’s  fake,  termed  lower 
fpecies.  Thus  the  progreifion  conti- 
nues, and  when  we  come  to  the  lowed 
fub-divifion  of  all,'  comprehending  only 
individuals,  we  call  this  the  fpecies  fpe- 
cialiflima.  All  that  lie  between  this  and 
the  higheft  diltribution  of  things  are  the 
intermediate  genera  and  fpecies,  which 
are  termed  each  in  their  turn  genus  ge- 
neralius,  or  fpecies  fpecialior,  according 
as  we  conlider  them  in  the  afcending  or 
defcending  fcale  of  our  ideas ; or,  to 
fpeak  in  the  language  of  logicians,  ac- 
cording to  their  afcent  or  defcent  in  linea 
praedicamentali . 

Genus  is  alfo  ufed  for  acharafler  or  man- 
ner applicable  to  every  thing  of  a certain 
nature  or  condition  : in  which  fenfe  it 
ferves  to  make  capital  divifions  in  divers 
fciences,  as  mnlic,  rhetoric,  anatomy, 
and  natural  hiftory. 

Genus,  in  mufic,  by  the  antients  called 
genus  melodia,  is  a certain  manner  of  di- 
viding and  fub-dividing  the  principles  of 
melody;  that  is,  the  confonant  and  dif-' 
fonant  intervals,  into  their  concinnous 
parts. 

The  moderns  confidering  the  oflave  as 
the  fnoft  perfect  of  intervals,  and  that 
whereon  .all  the  concords  depend,  in  the 
prefent  theory  of  mufic,  the  divifion^  of 
that  interval  is  confidered  as  containing 
the  true  divilion  of  the  whole  fcale.  See 
the  articles  Scale  and  Octave. 

But  the  antients  went  to  work  fomewhat 
differently  : the  diatelfaron,  or  fourth, 
was  the  lead  interval  which  they  admit- 
ted as  concord;  and  therefore  they  fought 
firft  how  that  might  be  mod  convenient- 
ly divided  ; from  whence  they  conftitut- 
ed  the  diapente  and  diapafon. 

The  diatelfaron  being  thus,  as  it  were, 
the  root  and  foundation  of  the  fcale, 
what  they  call  the  genera,  or  kinds, 
arofe  from  its  various  divifions  ; and 
hence  they  defined  the  genus  modulandi 
the  manner  of  dividing  the  tetrachord, 
and  difpofing  its  four  founds  as  to  fuc- 
ceffion. 

The  genera  of  mufic  were  three,  the  en- 
harmonic, chromatic,  and  diatonic  ; the 
two  firfl.  were  varioufly  fubdivided,  and 
even  the  laid,  though  that  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  vdthout  any  fpecies  ; yet 
different  authors  have  propofed  differpt 
divifions  under  that  name,  without  giv- 


ing any  particular  names  to  the  fpeqiej 
as  was  done  to  the  other  two.  ’ 

For  the  charaflers,  fife,  of  thefe  fevcral 
genera,  fee  the  articles  Enharmonic 
Chromatic,  and  Diatonic.  ’ 

Genus,  in  rhetoric.  Authors  diftinguidi  ' 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  .as  alfo  orations  oi 
difeourfes  ipioduced  thereby,  into  three 
genera  or  kinds,  demonftrative,  delibera- 
five,  and  Judiciary. 

To  the  demonftrative  kind  belong  pane- 
gyrics,  genethliacons,  epiihalamiums, 
funeral  harangues,  fs’e.  See  the  articles 
Paneg'Vric,  £ff.  > 

To  the  deliberative  kind  belong  perfiia- 
fions, , diffuafions,  commendations,  tSc, 
To,  the  judiciary  kind  belong  defences 
and  accufations.  See  the  articles  Rue. 
TORic,  Oration,  ©’f. 

Genus,  in  algebra.  The  antient  alge. 
braids  divided  that  art  into  two  geneta 
or  kinds,  wfa.  the  logiftic  and  fpecious. 

See  Logistic  and  Specious.  ' ' 

Genus,  in  anatomy,  the  genus  nervofum, 
or  nervous  kind  ; dr,  as  others  term  it, 
the  nervous  fyftem,  is  an  exprtflion  pretty 
frequent  among  anatomifts,  fignifying 
the  neives  confidered  as  an  alfemblageor 
fyfteiT]  of  fimilar  'p^rts,  dittributed 
throughout  the  body.  See  Nerves. 

Genus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fub-divifion 
of  any  clafs  or  order  of  natural  beings, 
■whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mi- 
neral kingdom.s,  all  agreeing  in  certain 
common  charaffers. 

The  genera  of  animals  ought  to  be  clla- 
bliflied  upon  the  moft  natural  obvious,  1 
and  dillinclive  charafters.  Thus  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  range  the  ox  and  hog 
under  the  fame  genus,  notwitliftanding 
they  have  both  divided  hoofs  ; and  it 
would  be  equally  fo  to  make  the  roe- 
deer, rain  deer,  and  elk,  belong  to  diffe- 
rent genera,  merely  becaufe  the  figure  of 
their  horns  differs  confiderably.  Hence 
the  charafilers  of  the  genera  of  animals 
are  to  be  taken  from  the  figure,  fituation, 
number,  and  proportions  of  their  parts; 
which  conftitute  liicli  a refemblance,  as 
eafily  diftinguifli  them  from  the  fpecies  of 
any  other  genus. 

In  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds,  befides  a ge- 
neral refemblance,  the  different  genera 
are  diftinguiftied  from  each  other  by  the 
number  and  figure  of  their  teeth,  the 
ftiape  of  their  feet,  horns,  and  the  like. 

See  the  article  Quadrupeds. 

In  the  clafs  of  birds,  the  generical  cha- 
raflers  are  drawn  from  the  fhape  of  their 
_ ' - beak) 
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beak,  ahd  the  number  and  difpofition  of 
-fheirtqes.  See  the  article  Bird. 

In  thp  clafs  of  amphibious  animals,  the' 
eenerical  charaflers  are  founded  on  the 
number  of  the  crufts  or  fcales  on  the  bel- 
lies and  tails  of  the  ferpent-kind;  and  on 
the  figure  of  the  tail,  and  the  number  and 
Crape  of  toes  in  the  dizard,  frog,  and 
tortoil^-kinds.  See  the  articles'SERPENT, 
Lizard,  £fr. 

As  to  the  genera  of  fifties,  they  are  found- 
ed on, a certain  agreement  between  a 
number  of  fpecies,  arifing  from  the  fimi- 
litude  of  their-  effential  external  parts  ; 
which  always  confift  in  the  lituation  of 
thefe  parts,  for  the  molt  part  alfo  in 
their  number,  and  frequently  in' their 
figure  and  proportion. 

The  infedt-clafs  are  diftinguilhed  into 
genera,  from  the  .number,  figure,  &c.  of 
their  antennse,  feet,  fnout, 

And  the  animalcules,  as  mentioned  un- 
, der  the  article  Animalcule. 

. 'With  refpefl  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
all  plants  and  trees  are  reduced  to  genera 
from  the  confideration  of  the  number, 
fituation,  figure,  and  proportion  of  the 
parts  of  fruSlification.  See  the  article 
. Fructification. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  genera  of  folTils 
are  eftabliftied  upon  the  figure,  hardnefs, 
confluence,  inflammability,  -and  other 
obvious  properties  of  the  fubftances  that 
compofe  the  mineral  kingdom.  See  the 
article  Fossil. 

GEOCENTRIC,  in  aftronomy,  is  applied 
to  a planet  or  its  orbit,  to  denote  it  con- 
centric with  the  earth,  or  as  having  the 
earth  for  its  center,  or  the  fame  center 
with  the  earth.  See  the  articles  Earth 
and  Planet. 

Geocentric  latitude  of  a planet,  Is  its 
diltance  from  the  ecliptic  as  it  is  feen  from 
the  earth,  which,  even  though  the  planet 
be  in  the  fame  point  of  her  orbit,  is  not 
conftantly  the  fame,  but  alters  according 
to  the  pofition  of  the  earth  in  refpefil  to 
the  planet.  For  let  BAT  t (plate  CXIII. 
fig.  2.)  be  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  P N zz 
the  orbit  of  the  planet,  which  fuppo’fe 
to  be  at  P ; from  which  let  fall  on  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  the  perpendicular 
P E.  In  whatever  part  of  her  orbit  the 
earth  is,  this  line  P E will  always  fubtend 
the  angle  which  meafures  the  geocentric 
latitude  of  the  planet.  Suppofe,  tliere- 
foi'e,  the  earth  at  T,  and  veniis  in  P, 
where  flie  comes  neareft  to  the  earth,  in 
which  pofition  Venus  is  feen  in  her  infe- 
rior conjunflion  with  the  fun,  and  herge- 


ocenti'ic  latitude  is  meafured  by  the  angle 
PTE.  But  if  Venus  fliould  be  in  the, 
fame  fituation,  P,  and  the  earth  were  at 
t,  and  from  thence  veniis  were  obferved 
in  her  fiiperior  conjunftion  with  the  fun, 

■ where  file  is  at  her  greateft  diltance  from 
us,  her  geocentric  latitude  would  be  an- 
fwerable  to  PrE,  which  is  much  left 
than  the  angle  PTE,  becaufe  the  dif- 
ta'nce  Pr  is  greater  than  P T.  ' - 
'What  we  have  here  faid  of  the  latitude 
of  Venus,  is  iikewife  true  of  that  of  mer- 
cury, and  upon  the  fame  account.  See 
Heliocentric  and  Latitude. 

.Geocentric  ^/ace  of  a planet,  the  place 
wherein  it  appears  to  us  from  the  earth, 
fuppofing  the  eye  there  fixed  ; or  it  is  a 
point  in  the  ecliptic  to  which  a planet  feen 
from  the  earth  is  referred. 

GEODAESIA,  the  fame  with  furveying. 
See  the  article  Surveying. 

GEODES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 
fiderochita,-  confining  of  cruftaled  bodies, 
iriclofing  a fmall  quantity  of  earthy  or 
arenaceous  matter.  See  Siderochita. 
Of  this  genus  are  the  following  known 
fpecies.  i.  The  cracked  geodes,  with 
ferrugineous,  brown,  and  yellow  crufts, 
a.  The  wrinkled  geodes,  with  ferrugi- 
neotis,  reddifii,  brOwn,  and  gold-yellow 
crufts.  3,  The  fpaikling  geodes,  with 
ferrugineous,  purpulifli,  and  orange-co- 
loured crufts.  4.  The  long,  fcabrous 
geodes,  with  a Angle  purpulifli  cruft. 
And  5.  The  long  geodes,  with  a Angle 
blackifli  cruft. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  mile,  the  fame  with 
the  fea-mile  ; being  one  minute,  or  the 
fixtieth  part  of  a degree  of  a great  circle 
on  the  earth’s  furface, 

GEOGRAPHY,  the  doftrine  or  know- 
ledge of  the  terre'ftrial  globe ; or  the  fci- 
ence  that  teaches  and  explains  the  pro- 
perties of  the  earth;  and  the  parts  thereof 
which  depend  upon  quantity. 

Geography,  as  defined  by  'V'arenius,  is 
that  part  of  mixt  mathematics,  which  ex- 
plains the  Hate  of  the  earth,  and  of  its 
parts  depending  on  quantity,  ujiz,  its 
figure,  place,  magnitude,  and  motion, 
with  the  celeftial  appearances,  ©’r.  In 
confequcnce  of  this  definition,  that  au- 
thor divides  geography  into  general  and 
fpecial,  or  univerfal  and  particular. 

By  univerfal  geography,  i.r  unde  flood 
that  part  of  the  fcience  w-hich  corfiders 
the  whole  earth  in  general,  and  explains 
its  properties  without  regard  to  particular 

' countries.  This  divifion  is  diltinguifhed 
into  three  parts,  abfoliue,  relative,  and 

com- 
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cornparative.  The  abfoltite  part  refpefl'! 
the  body  of  the  earth  itfelf,  its  parts  and 
peculiar  properties,  as  its  figure,  magni- 
tude,  and  motion  j its  lands.  Teas,  and 
rivers,  &c.  The  relative  part  accounts 
for  the  appearances  and  accidents  that 
htippen  to  it  from  celeftial  caufes  ; and, 
laftly,  the  comparative  contains  an  ex- 
planation of  thofe  properties  which  arife 
from  comparing  different  parts  of  the 
earth  together. 

Special  or  particular  geography,  is  that 
divifion  of  the  fcience  which  defcribes 
the  conftitution  and  fituation  of  each 
Jfingle  country  by  itfelf  j and  is  twofold, 
•zj/z.  chorographical,  which  defcribes 
countries  of  a confiderable  extent;  or 
topographical,  which  gives  a view  of 
fome  place,  or  fmall  trail  of  the  earth. 
See  the  articles  Chorography  and 
Topography. 

Hence  the  objeil  or  fubjeil  of  geogra- 
phy is  the  earth,  efpecially  its  fuperficies 
and  exterior  parts. 

The  properties  of  geography,  according 
to  the  fame  writer,  are  of  three  kinds, 
•zj/z.  celeftial,  terreftrial,  and  human. 
The  celeftial  properties. are  fuel)  as  affeil 
us  by  reafon  of  the  appaient  motion  of 
the  fun  and  liars.  Thefe  are  eight  in 
number.  1.  The  elevation  of  the  pole, 
or  the  diftance  of  a place  from  the  equa- 
tor. 2.  The  obliquity  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  liars  above  the  horizon  of 
the  place.  3.  The  time  of  the  longeft 
and  ftiorteft  day.  4,  The  climate  and 
zone.  5.  Heat,  cold,  and  the  feafons  of 
the  year;  with  rain,  fnow,  wind,  and 
other  meteors.  6.  The  rifing,  appear- 
ance and  continuance  of  the  liars  above 
the  horizon.  7.  The  ftars  that  pafs 
through  the  zenith  of  a place.  8.  The 
celerity  of  the  motion  with  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  copernican  hypoihefis, 
every  place  conftantly  revolves.  See  the 
articles  Elevation,  Pole,  &c. 

The  terreftrial  properties  are  thofe  ob- 
ferved  in  the  face  of  each  country,  aiid  are 
ten  in  number.  1.  The  limits  and  bounds 
of  each  country.  2.  Its  figure.  3.  Its 
magnitude.  4.  Its  mountains.  5.  Its 
waters,  <visc,  Iprings,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
bays.  6.  Its  woods  and  defarts.  7.  The 
fruitfulnefs  and  barrennefs  of  the  coun- 
try, with  it  various  kinds  of  fiuits.  8. 
The  minerals  and  fcflils.  9.  The  liv- 
ing creatures  there.  10.  The  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  third  kind  of  obfervations  to  be 
made  in  every  counti'y  is  called  human. 


becaufe.  tffey  chiefly  regard  the  .fnliabi. 
tants  of  the  place,  and  thefe  are  alfo  ten 
in  number,  j.  Their  ftature,  fhape,  co- 
lour,  and  the  length  of  their  lives ; their 
origin,  meat,  and  drink.  2.  Their  arts 
and  the  profits  which  arife. from  them 
with  the  merchandize  and  wares  they 
barter  one  with  another.  3.  Their  vir. 
tues  and  vices,  learning,  capacities,  and 
fchools.  4.  Their  ceremonies  at  births, 
marriages,  and  funerals.  5. The  language 
W'liich'the  inhabitants  ufe.  6.  Their  po- 
litical government.  7.  Their  religion 
and  cliuixh  government.  8.  Their  cities 
and  famous  places.  9.  Their  remark- 
able hiftories.  10.  Their  famous  men, 
artificers,  and  inventions  of  the  natives. 
Thefe  are  the  three  kinds  of  occurrences 
to  be  explained  in  fpecial  geography. 

In  univerfal  geography,  the  abfolute  di- 
vifion  of  the  earth,  and  the  conftitution 
of  its  parts,  are  examined;  and  the  ceief- 
tial  pheenomena  in  general  are  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  their  refpeflive  countries  in  fpe- 
cial geography. 

The  principles  of  geography;  or  thofe 
from  which  arguments  are  drawn  ton 
proving  of  propofiiions  in  that  fcience, 
are,  according  to  Varenius,  of  three  forts. 
1.  Geometrical,  arithmetical;  and  trigo- 
nometrical propofitions.  2.  Aftronomi- 
cal  precepts  and  theorems.  3.  Experi- 
ence, being  that  upon  which  the  greatell 
part  of  geography,  and  chiefly  the  fpc" 
cial,  is  founded. 

In  proving  geographical  propofitions,  we 
are  to  obferve  that  feveral  properties,  and 
chiefly  the  celeftial,  are  confirmed  by  pro- 
per demonllrations ; but  in  fpecial  geo- 
graphy, excepting  the  celeftial,  almoft 
every  thing  is  explained  without  demon- 
ftration;  being  either  grounded  on  ex- 
perience and  obfervation,  or  on  the  telli- 
mony  of  our  fenfes : nor  can  they  be 
proved  by  any  other  means.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  propofitions  proved,  or  rather 
expofed  to  view,  by  the  terreftrial  globe, 
or  by  geographical  maps.  See  the  articles 
Globe  and  Map. 

Other  propofitions  cannot  be  fo  well 
proved,  yet  are  received  as  apparent 
truths.  Thus,  tho’  we  fuppofe  all  places 
on  the  globe,  and  in  maps,  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  fame  order  as  they  are  really 
on  the  earth  ; nevcrthelefs,  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, we  rather  follow  the  deferiptions 
that  ai'e  given  by  geographical  writers. 
The  manner  in  which  we  have  treated 
the  feveial  geographical  articles  that  oc' 
cur  throughout  this  work,  may  be  feeti 
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under  each  head,  and  our  divifion  of  the 
fcience  may  be  leen  in  the.introdiiflion . 
Geography  is,  very  antient,  at  lead  the 
fpecial  part  thereof  j for  the  antients 
icarce  went  beyond  the  defcription  of. 
countries.  It  was  a conftant  cuftorii 
amoiiv  the  Romans,  after  they  had  con- 
quered and  fiibdued  any  province,  to  have 
a map  or  printed  reprefentation  thei'eof,. 
carried  in  triumph,  and  expofed  to  the 
view  of  the  fpeffators.  Hiftorians  relate,, 
that  the  roman  I'enate,  about  an  hundred 
vears  before  Chrill:  Tent  geographers  into 
divers  paits  fo  make  an  accurate  fufvey 
and  menfuration  of  the  whole  globe,  but 
they  fcarce  ever  faw  the  twentieth  part 
of  it. 

Before  them,  Neco,  king  ofEgyptj  or- 
dered the  Phcenicians  to  make  a furvey 
of  the  whole  coaft  of  AfricSj  which  they 
ftceomplillied  in  three  years.  D.trius  pro- 
cured the  Ethiopic  fta,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Iiiclus,  to  be  fttrveyed  ; and  Pliny  re- 
lates, that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition 
into  Alia,  took  two  geographers  to  niea- 
fure  and  defcribe  the  roads ; and  that 
froin  tlisir  itineraries^  the  writer.s  of  the 
following  ages  took  many  particulars. 
Indeed  tliis  may  be  obferved,  that  where- 
as raoft  other  arts  and  fciences  are  fuffer- 
er.s  by  war,  geography  and  fortification 
alone  have  been  improved  thereby.  Geo- 
graphyi  however,  intift  have  been  ex-t 
Ceedingly  dcfeftive,  as  a great  part  of 
the  globe  was  then  unknown,  particu- 
larly all  America,  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Afiaj  with  the  Terra  Ati- 
ftrialis,  and  Magellanica  ; and  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  earth’s  being  capa- 
ble to  be  failed  round,  and  of  the  torrid 
zone’s  being  habitable,  Is’c. 

The  honour  of  reducing  geography  to 
■art  and  fyltem,  was  referved  for  Ptolemy, 
who,  by  adding  mathematical  advan- 
^ fages  to  the  hiiiorical  method  in  which 
It  had  been  treated  of  before,  has  de- 
icrtbed  the  world  in  a much  more  intrl- 
Jigible  manner:  he  li.is  delineated  it  un- 
der more  certain  rules,  and  by  fixing 
the  boun(i.s  of  places  from  longitude  and 
latitude,  hath  difcoveied  others  miliakes, 
and  h.as  left  us 'a  method  of  Jifcovering 
his  owm. 

There  is  one  thing  yet  very  lame  in 
our  gtography,  the  fixing  the  true  lon- 
gitmie  of  places  ; and  though  feveral 
new  ways  have  been  lately  tiied  to  re- 
drels  this  inconvenience,  both  from  ex- 
af!  pendulums,  and  from  o.ther  obletva- 
lions,  upon  the  immerfions  and  emerfions 
VOL,  II, 
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of  Jupiter’s  fatellile.s,  yet  they  have  not 
altogether  proved  effcflual.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lo.N'O  ITUDE. 

The  principal  waiters  upon  geography, 
among  the  antient.s,  are  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,;  amongthe  moderns,  Joannes 
de  Sacrobofco,  Cluveritis,  Heylen,  Ric- 
ciolus,  Weigellfls,  de  Chales,  and,  above 
all,  Varenius,  with  Jnrin’s  additions  5 
to  which  may  be  added  Leibnechf,  Stur- 
mius,  Morden,  Gonlon,  Salmon, 
GEOMANCy,  according  to 

Polydore  Virgil,  a fpecies  of  divination 
performed  by  means  of  chinks  made  in 
the  ground.  Though  others  think  it 
confirted  in  making  a number  of  litne 
dots  on  paper,  at  random  ; and  from  the 
various  figures  which  thole  make,  form- 
ing a judgment  of  futurity. 
GEOMETRICAL,  in  general,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  w'hatever  belongs  to,  or 
is  liriftiy  connefled  with  geometry.  See. 
the  article  Geometry. 

Geometrical  confrniiion  of  equations. 
See  the  article  Construction. 
Geometrical  CURVE.  SeeCuRVE. 
Geometrical  locus,  or  Place.  .See 
the  article  Locus. 

Geometrical  pace.  See  Pace. 
Geometrical  plane,  in  perfpeflive. 
Seethe  article  Plane. 

Geometrical  progression  and  pro- 
portion. SeePROGRESSiONandPao- 
PORTION. 

Geometrical  folution  of  a problem,  is 
when  it  is  folved  according  to  the  rules 
of  geomeilry,  and  by  fuch  lines  as  are 
truly  geometrical,  and  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  See  Prob-lem, 
GEOMETRY,  yiiofj.irfitt,  originally  fig- 
nified  no  more  than  the  art  of  meafufing 
. the  earth,  or  any  diltances  or  dimen- 
fions  within  it ; but  at  prefent,  it  denotes 
the  fcience  of  imgnitilde  in  general  ; 
comprehending  the  doftrine  and  rela- 
tions of  whatever  is  ftifceplihle  of  aug- 
mentation or  diminution,  conlidered  in 
that  light, 

H nee,  to  geometry  may  be  referred  the 
coiifideration  not  only  of  lines,  fiirfaCes, 
and  folids  i hut  alfo  of  time,  velocity, 
number,  weight,  &c. 

Plato  thought  the  wotd  geometry  an  im- 
proper name  for  ihis  fcience,  and  ac- 
cordingly fnbHiluted  in  its  place  the  more 
extcnfive  one  of  nvenfuraiivin  ; and.  alien 
him,  others  gave  it  the  title  of  pamo- 
ifietry,  a.s  demonftrating  not  only  the 
qimntilies  of'ail  mannrr  of  mipni'udes, 
but  alfo  ihuir  qualities,  ratios,  pofiiions, 
8 U tianf- 
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transformations,  relations,  fefr.  And 
Proclus  calls  it  the  knowledge  of  magni-' 
tude  and  figures,  and  their  limitations  ; 
alfo  of  their  motions,  and  affeflions  of 
every  kind. 

Origin  and prtgrefs  of  Geometry.  This  , 
fcience  had  its  rife  among  theEgyptians, 
who  were  in  a manner  compelled  to  in- 
vent it  to  remedy  the  confufion  which 
generally  happened  in  their  lands,  from 
the  inundations  of  the  river  Nile,  which 
carried  away  all  boundaries,  and  effaced 
all  the  limits  of  their  polfeflions.  ^ Thus 
this  invention,  which  at  firlt  confifted 
only  in  meafuring  the  lands,  that  every 
perfon  might  have  what  belonged  to  him, 
was  called  geometry,  or  the  art  of  mea- 
furing land  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
draughts  and  fchemes,  vvhith  they  were 
annually  compelled  to  make,  helped  them 
to  difcover  many  excellent  properties  of 
thefe  figures;  which  fpeculations  con- 
tinued to  be  gradually  improved,  and  are 
fo  to  this  day. 

ffrom  Egypt  geometry  pafied  into  Greece, 
where  it  continued  to  receive  new  im- 
provements in  the  hands  of  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras, Archimedes,  Euclid,  &c.  The 
elements  • of  geometry,  written  by  this 
laft  in  fifteen  books,  are  a moft  convin- 
cing proof  to  what  perfeftion  this  fci- 
ence  was  carried  among  the  antients. 
However,  it  miilt  be  acknowledged,  that 
it  fell  fhort  of  modern  geometry,  the 
hounds  of  which,  what  by  the  invention 
of  fluxions,  and  the  difcovery  of  the 
almofi:  infinite  orders  of  curves,  are  great- 
ly enlarged.  See  the  articles  Curve  and 
Fluxion. 

We  may  diftinguifli  the  progrefs  of  geo- 
metry into  three  ages  i the  firft  of  which 
was  in  its  meridian  glory  at  the  time  when 
Euclid’s  Elements  appeared  ; the  fecond, 
beginning  with  Archimedes,  reaches  to 
the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  who.,  by  apply- 
ing algebra  to  the  elements  of  geometry, 
gave  a new  turn  to  this  fcience,  wdiich 
has  been  carried  to  its  utmoft  perfeflion 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Leibnitz. 
Di-vlfjn  of  Geometry.  This  fcience  is 
ufually  diftinguifhed  into  elementary,  and 
higher  or  fublime  geometry. 

The  firft,  or  elementary  geometry,  treats 
the  properties  of  right  lines,  and  of  the 
circle,  together  with  the  figure.s  and  fo- 
Tids  formed  by  them.  The  doflrine  of 
lines  come  firft,  then  that  of  furfaces,  and 
iaftly  that  of  folids. 

The  higher  geometry  comprehends  the 
doflrine  of  the  conic  feflions,  and  nu- 


merous orders  of  curves.  See  the  article 
Conic  Sections  and  Curve. 
Geometry  is  again  divided  into  fpecula. 
live  and  praflical ; the  former  treatinv 
of  the  properties  of  lines  and  figures,  as 
.Euclid’s  Elements,  Appolonius’s  Conic 
Seflions,  &c.  and  the  latter  (hewing  how 
to  apply  thefe  fpeculations  to  the  ufe  of 
menfuration,  navigation,  furveying,  talc- 
ing  heights  and  diltances,  gauging,  gun- 
nery, Sfr.  See  the  article  Mensura- 
tion, Navigation,  &c. 

We  have  an  excellent  treatife  on  this  fob. 
jefl  by  Dr.  Gregory,  with  additions  by 
, Mr.  Maclaurin  : it  is  divided  into  three 
parts  ; the  firft  of  which  leaches  the  men- 
i'uration  of  lines  and  angles.  In  the  fe- 
cond, furfaces  are  treated  of ; and  thefe 
not  only  fuch  as  are  plain,  but  likewife 
curve- furfaces,  as  thofe  of  a cylinder, 
cone,  and  fphere.  The  third  part  treats 
of  folid  figures  and  their  menfuration,  as 
fphere,  cylinder,  cone,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles, Sphere,  Cylinder, 

Vfefulnefs  of  Geometry.  The  ufefnlnefs 
of  this  fcience  extends  to  almoft  every  art 
and  fcience.  It  is  by  the  help  of  it  that 
aftronomers  turn  their  obfervations  to  ad- 
vantage,  regulate  the  duration  of  times, 
feafons,  years,  cycles,  and  epochas ; and 
meafure  the  diftance,  motioiis,  and  mag- 
nitudes of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Itisby 
it  that  geographers  determine  the  figure 
and  magnitude  of  the  whole  earth  ; and 
delineate  the  extent  and  bearings  of  king- 
doms, provinces,  harbours,  &c.  It  is 
from  this  fcience  too,  that  architefts  de- 
rive their  juft  meafures,  in  the  conllruc- 
tion  of  public  edifices  as  well  as  of  private 
houfes.  See  the  articles  Astronomy, 
Geography,  and  Architecture. 

It  is  by  the  afliftance  of  geometry  that  en- 
gineers condufl  all  their  works,  lake  the 
fituation  and  plans  of  towns,  the  diltances 
of  places,  and  the  meafure  of  fuch  diings 
as  are  only  acci-fTible  to  the  fight.  It  is 
not  only  an  introduflion  to  fortification, 
but  highly  neceffary  to  molt  mechanic!, 
efpecially  carpenters,  joiners,  malhema- 
ticdl-inlb  ument  makers,  and  all  who 
profefs  defigning.  See  the.nrtick's  Car- 
pentry, Joinery,  Ship,  Engrav- 
ing, Designing,  &c. 

On  geometry  likewife^  depends,  the  theo- 
ry of  niufic,  optics,  perfpefliye,  drawing, 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  6V. 
See  Music,  Optics,  Perspective, 
Drawing,  Mechanics,  Sfr. 
GEOPONIC,  Ibmething  relating  to  agri- 
culture, See  Agriculture. 

GEORGli) 
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GEORGE,  or  Knights  of  St.  GeorgEj  has 
been  the  denomination  of  feveral  military 
orders,  whereof  that  of  the  garter  is  one 
of  the  moft  iiluftrious.  See  Garter. 
There  is  alfo  one  of  thefe  orders  ftill  fub- 
fifting  at  Genoa. 

Religious  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  form 
feveral  congregations  in  Italy  and  other 
places. 

St.  George  del  Mina,  the  capital  of  the 
dutch  fettlements,  on  the' Gold-coafts,  of 
Guinea,  fituated  feven  or  eight  miles  weft 
of  Cape-coart-caftle,  the  capital  of  the 
b'ritifli  fettlements  there  s weft  longitude 
5',  and  north  latitude  5°. 

Tort  St.  George,  a town  and  fort  on  the 
coall  of  Coromandel,  in  the  hither  India  : 
eaftlon.  80'’,  and  north  lat.  ij".  _ 

The  town  is  divided  into  the  White  and 
Black-town.  The  fort,  and  White-town, 
which  adjoins  to  it,  are  inhabited  only  by 
Britilli ; the  whole  circumference,  which 
is  not  above  half  a mile,  being  furround- 
ed  by  a ftone  wall.  The  outward  or 
Black-town,  called  Madrafs,  has  been 
lately  encompaffed  by  a ftone  wall  and 
baftions,  and  is  about  a mile  and  a half 
in  circumference ; the  whole  being  al- 
nioft  enilironed  by  a river  and  the  fea. 

St.  George’s,  the  largeft  of  the  Bermuda 
or  Sumraer-iflands. 

Crofs  of  St,  George,  a red  one  in  a field 
argent,  which  makes  part  of  the  britilh 
ftandard.  See  Cross  and  Garter. 

GEORGIA,  in  Alia,  a province  bounded 
by  Circafiia  and  Degeftan  on  the  north 
by  the  Cafpian  fea  on  the  eaft,  by  Ar- 
menia or  Turcomania  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  Mingrelia  on  the  weft. 

Georgia,  in  America,  one  of  the  britilli 
plantations,  taken  out  of  South-Carolina, 
from  which  it  is  (eparated  by  the  river 
Savannah  on  the  north,  and  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
river  of  St.  John,  which  divides  it  from 
fpanifli  Florida,  on  the  fouth  and  weft. 

GEORGIAN  MONKS  and  nuns,  religi- 
ous of  Georgia,  in  Afia,  who  follow  the 
rule  of  St.  Bafii.  See  the  article  Bash,. 

GEORGIC,  a poetical  compofition  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  hofoandry,  containing  rules 
therein,  put  into  a pleafing  drefs,  and 
fet  off  with  all  the  beauties, and  embellifli-- 
meats  of  poetry. 

The  ftyle  proper  to  a georgic  muft  be 
worked  up  with  a great  deal  of  thought 
and  vigour,  that  the  words  may  be  lively, 
find  every  thing  the  poet  delcribes  may 
immediately  rife  up  to  the  reader's  view. 
Hcliod  antj  Virgil  are  the  two  gierteft 


mailers  of  ihis  kind  of  poetry.  In  Vir- 
gil’s Georgies  are  contained  the  mofl  ufe” 
ful  rules  for  hulbandry  in  all  its  branches. 
Virgil  has  infinitely  exceeded  Hefmd  in 
this  fort  of  writing  : he  began  his  Geor- 
gies at  the  perfualion  of  Maecenas’,  and 
was  near  feven  years  about  them  : they 
are,  with  refpeft  to  the  diflion,  the  moil: 
finilhed  of  all  his  works,  and  even  of  all 
the  poems  that  ever  were  compol'ed  in  la- 
tin.  The  moderns  have  produced  nothing 
in  this  kind,  except  Rapin’s  book  Of  Gar- 
dening, and  the  celebrated  poem  entitled 
Cyder,  by  Mr.  Philips,  who,  if  he  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Virgil’s  lan- 
guage, would  have  been  fecond  to  Vir- 
gil in  a much  nearer  degree. 

GERANITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  ap- 
jtellation  given  to  fuch  of  the  femipellu- 
cid  gems,  as  are  marked  with  a fpot  re- 
fembling  a crane’s  eye. 

GERANIUM,  crane’s  bill,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  monadelphia-decandria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fifts  of  five  large,  patent,  oval,  and  verti- 
cally cordated  petals;  the  fruit  is  a cap- 
fule,  of  the  form  of  a crane’s  bill. 
Geranium  Hands  recommended  by  au- 
thors, as  one  of  the  greateft,  vulneraries 
and  aftringents  of  the  vegetable  world, 
particularly  for  Hopping  hemorrhages, 
excels  of  the  menfes,  ISc. 

GERARDIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a Angle 
ringent  petal;  the  tube  is  roundilh,  and 
longer  than  the  cup ; the  tipper  lip  is 
erefl,  obtufe,  plain,  and  emarginated  ; 
the  lower  lip  is  reflefled,  and  divided  in- 
to three  fegments  : the-  fruit  is  an  oval 
capfule,  containing,  two  cells,  and  con- 
fining of  twa  valves  ; the  feeds  are  oval 
and  fingle. 

Tills  plant  is  ranch  recommended  in  gou- 
ty diforders. 

GERBER  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia-polygamia  clafs  of  plants,,  the  ge- 
neral corolla  of  which  is  radiated,  with 
very  numerous  hermaphrodite  corollula; 
on  the  dife,  which  are  monopetalous, 
ere^,  and  divided  into  three  fegments  at 
the  limb  ; the  ftamina  are  five  very  Ihort 
filaments;  the  feeds  are  fingle,  oblong, 
crowned  with  llender  down,  and  contain- 
ed in  the  cup. 

GERFALCON,  or  GyrfalcoN,  among 
fportfmen,  a hawk  of  great  force.  See 
the  article  Hawk. 

The  gerfalconis  the  largeft  ofthefalcon- 
kind,  with  head  and  eyes  like  tbofe  of 
g U s 
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tlie  haggard.  She  is  ftrong  armed,  Irav- 
irg  iong  ttretch^r-  and  linglesj  and  be- ■ 
irg  of  a fierce  and  hai-yy  nature,  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  reclaimed  3 but 
when  once  ffie  is  overcome,  fhe  proves  an 
excellent  hawlc,  and  vvill  icarce.  refuTe  to 
fly  at  anv  thing.  See  FALCONRY. 

GERGENTUM,  a town  of  Sicily,  the 
Agrigentum  of  the  antients,  about  fifty- 
five  miles  lbut]i-eafl  of  Palermo:  eaft 
lone*  13®  30',  and  north  lar.  37?  20^ 

GERMAINS,  or  .S’/'.  Germains,  a tovm 
and  ro)al  pilace  of  France,  fourteen  miles 
north-W'lt  of  Paris. 

St.  Germains  is  alfo  a borough  of  Corn- 
wal  eight  mile.'  weft  of  Plymou’h. 

It  lends  two  members  to  parliament. 

GEP«.M,  among  gardener?,  the  fame  with 
bud.  See  the  article  Bud. 

GERMAN,  in  genealogy,  denotes  entire 
or  whole  ; thus,  a brother  gio'nnn  is  one 
both  by  the  lathe) ’s  and  mothers  fule ; 
and  coufins-german  are  the  children  of 
brothers  or  filters. 

GERMAN,  or  Germannic,  alfo  denotes 
any  thing  belonging  to  Germany  j as  the 
german  empire,  german  flute,  &c, 

GERMANDER,  in  bowny,  the  engllfli 
name  of  the  teucrium  of  Linnaeus,  See 
the  article  Teucrium. 

TfTt^/^j'  GERMANDER,  a plant  called  by  bo- 
tanifts  fcordium.  ' See  ScORDiur4. 

/^^/7t/-GERM  aNDER,  a fpecies  of  a genu?  of 
plants,  called  .by  botanifts  veronica.  See 
the  article  Veronica. 

GERMANY,  an  extenfive  empire  of  Eu- 
rope, lituated  between  5®  and  eaft 

Jongiiude,  and  between  45'?  and  55'’  north 
latitude;  bounded  by  Oenniailc  and  the  • 
Baltic  fea  on  the  north,  by  Poland  and 
Hungary  on  the  eaft,  by  Switzerland  and 
the  Alps  on  the  fouth,  and  by  France, 
Holland,  &c.  on  the  weft. 

Ir  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  three  of 
which  lie  on  the  north,  Upper  and 
Ljvver  Saxony,  and  Weitphaiia;  three, 
on  the  fouih,  ^iz.  Auftria,  Bavaiia, 
and  Swabia  ; three  about  the  middle, 
•viz.  Franconia,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine  ; the  tenth,  which  confifted 
of  the  ilutchy  6t  Burgundy  and  the  feven- 
teen  provinces  of  the  Neiherlands,  have 
Jong  been  detached  from  the  empire.  See 
Saxony,  Westphalia,  (^c. 

There  aie  in  G-  nnany  upwards  of  three 
hundred  fovereign  princes  and  ftites,  moft 
of  them  arbitrary  in  their  reipeblive  iciri- 
toj  ies. 

CERMEN,  or  Germ,  the  fame  with  bud. 
See  the  aiti'.ie  Bud, 


GERM.ERSPIEIM,  a town  of  Germany 
fubjeftto  France,  about  ten  miles  ealUf 
Landau  : eaft  long.  15',  and  north  lat. 
49?  li'. 

GERMINATION,  the  firft  fproutlng  of 
the  feeds  of  plants.  See  Vegetation 

GERONTES,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a fort 
of  maglilrates  of  anfiert  Sparta,  anfvver. 
ing  to  ihe  areopagites  at  Athens. 

GERTRUDENBURG,  a fortified  b„n 
of  the  united  Netherlands,  in  the  pro. 
vinre  of  Hollan'd,  nine  miles  north  of 
Breda  ; fubjeft  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 

GERUND,  in  grammar,  a verhsl  noun  of 
the  neuter-gender,  partakingof  the  nature 
of  a participle,  declinable  only  in  the  fm- 
gtilar  number,  through  all  tiie  cafes  ex- 
cept the  vocative  ; as,  nom.  mnandum, 
gen.  amandt,  dat.  amando,  acctif.  aman- 
dum,  abl.  aniando. 

Grammarians  are  very  much  embarraffed 
to  fettle  the  proper  nature  and  charafler 
of  gerunds.  It  is  certain  they  arc  no 
verbs,  nordiftinft  moods  of  verbs,  in  re- 
gard they  do  not  mark  any  judgment  or 
affirmation  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  ef- 
fence  of  a verb  befides  their  having  cafes, 

. which  verbs  have  not.  Some,  therefore, 
will  have  them  to  be  adjeflives  paffive, 
whofe  fubllantive-is  the  infinitive  of  tbe 
verb,  and  retaining  the  ordinary  regir 
men  thereof.  See  the  article  Noun. 
The  gerunds  are  derived  from  aflive, 
neuter,  and  deponent  verbs ; and,  for  the 
moft  part,  they  follow  their  fignification  j 
as,  docendiim,  from  doceo',  currendo,  from 
curro  ; loquendum,  from  loqiior. 

GESNERI  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
of  the  didynamia  clafs,  the  flower  of 
which  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  and  di- 
vided into  five  fegtnents  at  the  limbj  die 
fruitisaroundiihcapfule,  containing  a very 
great  number  qf  extremely  fmall  feeds. 

GESSERIT,  or  diu  fe  bene  gessb- 
RIT.  See  the  anicle  Quam  diu. 

GESSES,  or  Jesses,  the  furniture  belong- 
ing to  a ha»k,  See  Jesses. 

GESTATION,  among  phyficians,  the 
fame  wi'h  pregnancy,  SeePaECNANCy. 

GESTICULATION,  in  rhetoric,  fignilies 
the  affeded  aflion  of  an  orator,  which  is 
deemed  a great  fault.  See  Action. 

GESTRICIA,  ,a  province  of  Sweden, 
bounded  by  Helfi  ngia  on  the  north,  by 
the  Bothnic  gulph  on  the  eaft,  by  Upland 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  Dalecarlia  on  the 
weft. 

GES  rU  ET  F.AMA,  an  antient  writ,  where 
a peribn’s  good  behaviour  was  impeach- 
ed, now  out  of  life. 

GESTURE, 
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gesture,  in  rhetoric,  cotififts  chiefly  in 
^ aflion  of  the  hands  and  face. 


the  proper 


It  is  a kind  of  natural  language,  thatfup- 
plies  the  ufe  of  fpeech  in  perfons  born 
See  the  article  Actjon. 

GETHYLLIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
ciecandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a Angle  petal  5 
the  tube  is  filiform  and  very  long;  the 
limb  is  plane,  divided  into  fix  equal  feg- 
nients,  of  a lanceolated  figure,  and  but 
about  a third  part  the  length  of  the  tube,  ; 
the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  ventricofe,  trian- 
Bular  capfule,  with  three  cells  ; the  feeds 
are  numerous. 

pEVAUDAN,  a territory  of  Languedoc, 
adjoining  to  the  Cevennes. 

GEUM,  a^je7is,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
icofandria-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  roundilh 
petals,  with  narrow  ungues  of  the  length 
of  the  cup,  and  inferted  into  it ; there  is 
no  pericarpium  ; the  common  receptacle 
of  the  feeds  is  oblong,  hairy,  and  placed 
on  the  cup,  which  is,  at  that  time,  reflex ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  comprefled,  hif- 
pid,  and  each  furniflted  with  a long  ge- 
niculated  ftyle. 

GHENT,  or  Gaunt,  a city  and  capital 
ofFlanders,  thirty  miles  north-well  of 
Bruffels  : eaft  longitude  3®  36',  north 
latitilde^5l®. 

It  is  a large  fortified  town,  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  and  defended  by  a ci- 
tadel ; and  yet  is  a place  of  no  great 
ftrength,  by  reafon  of  the  vail  extent  of 
ground  it  takes  in. 

GIAGH,  in  chronology,  a cycle  of  twelve 
years;  in  ufe  among  theTuiks  and  Ca- 
thayajis.  See  the  article  Cycle. 

Each  year  of  the  giagh  bears'the  name 
of  fome  animal  ; the  firll,  that  of  a 
moufe  ; the  fecond,  that  of  a bullock ; 
the  third,  of  a lynx  or  leopard ; the  fourth, 
of  a horfe ; the  fifth,  of  a crocodile  ; the 
fixth,  of  a ferpent;  the  feventh,  of  a 
liorle ; the  eighth,  of  a flteep  ; the  ninth, 
of  a monkey  ; the  tenth,  of  a heq  ; the 
eleventh,  of  a dog  ; and  the  twelfth,  of 
a hog. 

They  alfo  divide  the  day  into  twelve 
parts,  which  they  call  giaghs,  and  di- 
itinguifli  them  by  the  name  of  feme  ani- 
mals'. Each  giagh  contains  two  of  our 
hours,  and  is  divided  into  eight  kehs, 
as  many  as  there  are  quarters  in  our 
hours. 

pIALLOLINO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a hea- 
vy, friable,  fine,  yellow  ochre,  called 
jiapjes-yellovv,  aqd  much  pfed  among 


painters,  who  elleem  it  a very  fine  co» 
lour.  See  the  article  OCHRE. 

GIANT,  j-ifaj,  a perfon  of  enormous  bulk, 
or  ftature. 

The  neality  of  giants,  and  of  nations  of 
giants,  is  much  controverted  among  the 
learned.  Dr.  Derham  obferves,  that 
though  we  read  of  giants  before  Noah's 
flood,  yet  there  is  great  reafon  to  thinfe 
the  fize  of  a man  was  always  the  fame 
frorn  the  creation  : for  as  to  thenephilim, 
or  giants,  in  Gen.  vi.  the  antients  vary 
about  them ; fome  take  them  for  great 
alheifts,  and  monllers  of  impiety,  rapine, 
tyranny,  and  all  wickednels,  as  well  as 
of  monftrous  ftature.  And  as  to  thole 
Numb.  xiii.  reprefented  as  men  of  gi- 
gantic fize,  it  is  probable  the  fears  of  the 
Ipies  might  have  added  thereto:  however 
this  be,  it  is  plain  that  in  both  thefe  places 
giants  are  fpoke  of  as  rarities  and  won- 
ders of  the  age,  not  of  the  common  fta- 
ture ; and  fuch  inllances  we  have  had  in 
all  ages. 

Giant’s  bones,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name 
erroneoufly  given  to  certain  folKle  bones, 

■ vulgarly  fuppofed  to  have  been  the- bones 
of  giants ; but,  in  reality,  are  thofe  of  the 
elephant  or  whale-kind. 

Giant’s  causeway,  a vaft  colleftion  of 
a black  kind  of  marie,  called  bafaltes,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.  See 
the  article  Basaltes. 

GIAROLA,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
lark,  with  a remarkable  long  heel. 

GI AROLO,  a fpecies  of  fnipe,  with  a white 
tail.  See  the  article  Snipe. 

GIBBOUS,  a term  in  medicine,  denoting 
any  protuberance  or  convexity  of  the 
body,  as  a perfon  hunched,  or  hump- 
backed. 

Gibbollty  is  a preternatural  incurvation 
of  the  fpina  dorli  either  backward,  or  on 
one  fide.  Infants  are  more  fubjefl  to  this 
diforder  than  adults,  and  it  oftner  pro- 
ceeds from  external,  than  from  internal 
caufes.  A fall,  -blow,  or  the  like  vio- 
lence frequently  thus  dillorts  the  tender 
bones  of  infants.  'When  it  proceeds  from 
an  internal  caufe,  it  is  generally  from  3 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments  that  fuftain 
the  fpine,  or  a caries  of  its  vertebrse ; 
though  the  fpine  may  be  reflefiled  for- 
ward, and  the  back  thrown  out,  by  a too 
llrong  and  repeated  aflion  of  the  abdo- 
minal niufcles  ; and  this,  if  not  timely 
redrelTed,  ufually  grows  up  and  fixes  as 
the  bones  harden,  till  in  adults  it  is  to- 
tally irretrievable  ; but  when  the  difor- 
der is  reegnt;  and  the  perfon  young,  there 
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there  are  fome  hopes  of  a cure.  The 
common  method  is  by  a machine  of  paft- 
board,  wood,  or  fteel,  which  is  made  to 
prefs  principally  upon  the  gibbous  part, 
and  this  by  long  wearing  may  fet  all 
right.  The  furgeons  however  have  a dif- 
ferent inftrumeni,  which  they  call  a crdfs, 
much  more  efficacious,  though  not  quite 
fo  convenient  in  the  wearing  ; by  the  ufe 
of  this,  the  parts  are  always  prevented 
from  growing  any  worfe,  and  are  often 
qpred.  During  the  application  of  thefe  af- 
fiftances,  Heilter  orders  the  parts  to  be  at 
times  rubbed  with  hungary  water,  fpirit 
of  lavender,  and  the  like,  and  defended 
with  a ftrengthening  plafter  of  oxycro- 
ceum,  opodeldoc,  or  the  like. 

Gibbous,  in  aftronomy,  a term  ufed  in 
reference  to  the  enlightened  parts  of  the 
moon,  whilft  ffie  is  moving  from  the  firft 
quarter  to  the  full,  and  from  the  full  to 
the  laft  quarter:  for  all  that  time  the 
dark  part  appears  horned,  or  falcated ; 
and  the  light  one  hunched  out,  convex, 
or  gibbous.  See  the  article  Moon. 

GIBELINS,  or  Gibeluns,  a famous  fac- 
tion in  Italy,  oppofite  to  another,  called 
the  guelphs. 

Thefe  two  faflions  ravaged  and  laid  walle 
Italy  for  a long  feries  of  years,  fo  that 
the  hiftory  of  that  country,  for  the  fpace 
of  two  centuries,  is  no  more  than  a detail 
of  their  mutual  violences  and  daughters. 
The  gibelins  flood  for  the  emperor  againft 
ilie  pope  ! but  concerning  their  origin  and 
the  leafon  of  their  names,  we  have  but  a 
very  obfcure  account:  According  to  the 
generality  of  authors,  they  role  about  the 
year  1140,  upon  theempeior  Frederic  II’s 
being  excommunicated  by  pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  Other  writers  maintain,  that 
the  two  faftions  arofe  ten  years  before, 
though  flill  under  the  fame  pope  and  em- 
peror. But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is 
that  of  Maimburg,  who  fays,  that  the 
two  faflions  of  guelphs  and  gibelins  arofe 
from  a quarrel  between  two  antient  and 
iiluftrious  houfcs  on  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many, that  of  the  Henrys  of  Gibeling, 
and  that  of  the  guelphs  of  Adorf. 

GIBET,  a kind  of  gallows,  whereon  cri- 
minals are  executed,  or  hung  in  chains. 
See  the  article  Gallows. 

GIBLETS,  gigeria,  the  offals  of  poultry, 
particularly  of  a goofe  and  duck,  includ- 
, ihg  the  head  and  neck,  heart,  liver,  pi- 
nions,  and  legs  ; which  the  art  of  cookery 
'has  bufied  itielf  about,  by  inventing  ra- 
gouts, pies,  foops,  &c,  made  of  them, 

Gi'BR ALTAR,  a port- town  of  Andalufia, 


in  Spain,  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain ; wefl 
long.  6”,  and  north  lat.  36°. 

It  flands  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caipe, 
one  of  Hercules’s  Pillars,  about  fixteen 
miles  north  of  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Streights,  to 
which  it  gives  name.  It  is  built  on  a 
rock,  in  a peninfula,  and  can  only  be 
approached  on  the  land-fide  by  a very 
narrow  palfage  between  the  mountain  anil 
the  fea : crofs  this  pafTage  the  Spaniards 
have  drawn  aline,  and  fortified  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  garrifon’s  having  any  communi- 
cation with  the  country. 

The  Streights  of  Gibraltar  are  about 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad. 

GIESEN,  a town  of  Germany,  thirty  miles 
north  of  Franefort. 

GIFT,  in  law,  a conveyance,  by  which 
either  lands  or  goods  are  pafled : it  is  of 
larger  extent  than  a grant,  being  applied 
to  things  moveable  and  immoveable. 

A gift  may  be  by  deed,  by  word,  or 
in  law  ; thus,  all  a perfon’s  goods  and 
chattels,  except  in  fome  fpecial  cafes, 
may  be  given  without  deed;  though  fuch 
a gift  is  liable  to  fufpicion.  When  fuch 
a gift  is  made  in  fatisfaftion  of  a debt,  it 
ffiould  be  done  before, witnefles  of  credit; 
that  the  goods  and  chattels  be,  at  the 
fame  time,  appraifed  to  the  full  value ; 
and  that  the  gift  be  exprefly  made  in  full 
fatisfaflion  of  the  debt. 

As  to  gifts  in  law,  where  a man  is  mar- 
ried, all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  wife 
belong  to  the  hulband ; alfo,  if  a pei  fon 
be  made  executor  of  a will,  by  gift  in 
Jaw,  all  the  teflalor’s  goods  are  his,  af- 
ter paying  the  teflator's  debts. 

And  as  to  deed  of  gift,  all  things  that 
lie  in  livery,  as  melTuages,  lands,  woods, 
&c.  may  be  given  or  granted  in  fee  for 
life,  or  years,  at  firft ; and  be  afligned 
over  forever,  afterwards.  Such  a deed 
may  be  made  upon  condition ; and,  if  it 
be  of  gppds  and  chattels,  the  delivery  of 
a fixpence  is  a good  feifin  of  the  whole. 

GIGANTIC,  fomething  of  a monftrous 
fize,  like  that  of  giants.  See  Giant. 

GIGG,  orJiGG,  inmufic,  denptes  a brilk 
,and  lively  air  ; or  an  airy  kind  of  dance, 
to  a fprighily  meafure. 

GIGOT-branch,  in  the  manege..  See  (he 
article  Branch. 

GILAN,  a province  of  Perfia,  bounded 
by  the  Cafpian  fea  on  the  north.  Its  ca- 
pita} is  a city  of  the'  "fame  name  : eaft 
longit.  4S'’,  and  north  lat.  37°. 

GILBERTINES,  a religious  order  found- 
ed in  England  by  St.  Gilbert,  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  I.  The  nuns  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedia,  and'  the  monks  that  of 
St.  Auguftin.  There  were  many  mona- 
Jle'ries  of  this  order  in  different  parts  of 
England. 

GILD,  or  Guild.  See  Guild. 

gilding,  the  art  of  fpreading  or  cover- 
ing a thing  with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or 
liquid.  See  the  article  Gold. 

We  have  this  advantage  over  the  antients, 
in  the  manner  of  ufing  and  applying  the 
gold,  that  the  fecret  of  painting  in  oil, 
lately  difcovered,  furnifhes  us  with  means 
of  gilding  works,  capable  of  enduring  all 
the  violences  of  time  and  weather,  which 
theirs  could  not. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  gilding  in 
ufe  among  us,  as  gilding  in  water,  gild- 
ing in  oil,  gilding  by  fire,  Sfr.  of  each  of 
which  in  order. 

’The  method  of  ’waUr-GihuWG.  Water- 
oilding  requires  more  preparation  than 
oil-gilding,  and  is  chiefly  on  wooden 
works,  and  thofe,  made  of  ftucco  j and 
thefetwo  mull  be  flieltered  from  the  wea- 
ther. A'fize  is  ufed  for  this  way  of  gild- 
ing made  of  flireads,  &c.  of  parchment 
or  gloves  boiled  in  water  to  the  confiftence 
of  a jelly.  If  the  thing  to  be  gilt  be  of 
wood,  it  is  firft  waflied  with  this  fize, 
boiling  hot,  and  then  fet  to  dry  ; and  af- 
terwards with  white  paint  mixed  up  with 
the  fame  fize.  Some  ufe  fpanilh  white 
for  this  purpofe,  and  others  plafter  of  Pa- 
ris, well  beaten  and  fifted.  This  fized 
paint  muft  be  laid  on  with  a ftiff  brufh  ; 
which  is  to  be  repeated  feldomer  or  oftener 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  as 
ten  or  twelve  times  in  flat  or  fmooth 
works,  but  feven  or  eight  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  in  pieces  of  fculpture.  In  the  for- 
mer cafe  they  are  applied  by  drawing  the 
brulli  over  the  work,  in  the  latter  by  dab- 
bing it.  When  the  whole  is  dry,  they 
moiften  it  with  fair  water,  and  mb  it  over 
with  feveral  pieces  of  coarfe  linen,  if  it 
be  on  the  flat ; if  not,  they  beat  or  fwitch 
it  with  feveral  flips  of  the  fame  linen,  ti- 
ed to  a little  flick,  to  make  it  follow  and 
enter  all  the  cavities  and  depreffures 
thereof. 

Having  thns  finilhed  the  white,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done,  is  to. colour  it  with  yel- 
low ochre  : but  if  it  be  a piece  of  fculp- 
ture in  relievo,  they  firft  touch  it  up,  and 
prepare  the  feveral  parts,  which  may 
have  happened  to  have  been  disfigured, 
by  ihelmall  iron  inltruments,  as  gouges,, 
chilfcls,  fefr.  Xhe  ochre  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  muft  be  well  ground  and  lifted. 


and  mixed  up  with  the  fize  before-men- 
tioned. This  colour  is  to  be  laid  on  hot; 
and  in  works  of  fculpture,  fupplies  the 
place  of  gold,  which  fometimes  cannot  be 
carried  into  all  the  depreffures  and  cavi- 
ties of  the  foliages  and  other  ornaments. 
A lay  is  alfo  applied  over  this  yellow, 
which  ferves.for  the  ground  on  which 
the  gold  is  to  be  laid  : this  lay  is  ufually 
compofed  of  armenian  bole,  blood-llone, 
black  lead,  and  a little  fat;  to  which 
fome  adtffoap,  and  oil  of  olives ; othem, 
burnt-bread,  biftre,  antimony,  glafs  of 
tin,  butter,  and  fugar-candy.  Thefe  in- 
gredients being  all  ground  down  together 
with  hot  fize,  three  lays  of  this  compofi- 
tlon  is  applied  upon  the  yellow,  the  one 
after  the  other  has  been  dried ; being 
cautious  not  to  put  any  into  the  cavity  of 
the  work  to  hide  the  yellow. 

The  brufh,  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  muft’be 
a foft  one ; and  when  the  matter  is  be- 
come very  dry,  they  go  over  it  again  with 
a flronger  brufh,  to  rub  it  down,  and 
lake  off  the  fmall  grains  that  flick  out, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  burnifhing  of 
the  gold. 

To  be  prepared  for  gilding,  you  muft 
have  three  forts  of  pencils ; one  to  wet, 
another  to  touch  up  and  amend,  and  a 
third  to  flatten  ; alfo'  a gilding  ctifliion, 
for  fpreading  the  leaves  of  gold  on  when 
taken  out  of  the  book ; a knife  to  cut  them, 
and  a fquirrel’s  tail  fitted  with  a handle; 
or  elfe  a piece  of  fine  foft  fluff  on  a flick, 
to  tcke  them  up  direflly  and  apply  them. 
You  are  firft  to  begin  with  wetting  your 
pencils ; by  which  the  laft  lay  laid  on  with 
water  is  molftened,  that  it  may  the  better 
receive  and  retain  the  gold.  Then  you 
are  to  lay  the  leaves  of  gold  on  the  cu- 
fhion,  and  if  whole,  you  muft  take  up 
with  the  fquirrel’s  tail,  but  if  in  pieces, 
with  the  other  inftiument,  or  the  knife 
wherewith  they  are  cut,  and  lay  and 
fpread  them  gently  on  the  parts  of  the 
work  you  had  moiftened  before.  If  the 
leaves,,as  they  frequently  do,  happen  to 
crack  or  break  in  laying  on,  thefebreaches 
muft  be  made  up  with  fmall  bits  of  leaf, 
taken  up  upon  the  repairing  pencil,  and 
the  whole  work  is  to  be  fmoothed  either 
with  the  fame  pencil,  or  another  fome- 
thing  larger;  the  gold  being  prefled  into 
the  dents,  into  which  it  could  not  be  fo 
eaf.iy  carried  by  the  fquirrel’s  tail. 

The  work  having  been  thus  far  gilded, 
muft  I)e  fet  to  dry,  in  order  to  be  bur- 
nifhed  or  flatted.  See  Burnishing  and 
Flatting, 
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Ttie  laft  operation  is  the  applying  the 
vermeil  in  all  the  little  lines  and  cavities  ; 
and  to  flop  and  amend  any  little  faults 
with  (hell-gold.  The  corapofition  called 
vermeil  is  made  Of  gum.guttse,  vermilion, 
and  a little  of  fome  ruddy-brown,  ground 
• together  with  Venetian  varni/li  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  Some  gilders,  in  dead  of  this, 
make  (hift  with  fine  lacca,  or  dragon’s 
blood,  with  gum-water. 

Sometimes  inlfead  of  burnifhing  the  gold, 
they  burnilh  the  ground  or  'compofition 
laid  on  thelaft  before  it,  and  only  after- 
wards wafh  the  part  over  with  the  fize. 
This  method  is  chiefly  pr.iftiled  for  the 
hands,  face,  and  other  nudities  in  reli- 
evo : which,  by  this  means,  do  not  ap- 
pear fo  very  brilliant  as  the  parts  bnr- 
nilhed,  though  much  more  fo  than  the 
.parts  perfefUy  flat. 

To  gild  a pi'ece  of  work,  ant!  yet  preferve 
white  grounds,  they  apply  a lay  of  /panifli 
white,  mixed  with  a weak  fi(h-glue  on 
all  the  parts  of  the  ground  wheieon  the 
vellow  or  the  laft  lay  might  run. 

’The  method  of  GihDi^iG  inoil.  This  opera- 
tion requires  much  lefs  apparatus  than  that 
before-mentioned.  The  bails  or  matter 
whereon  the  gold  is  laid,  in  this  method, 
is  the  remains  of  colours  found  fettled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  in  which  painters 
wafii  their  pencils.  This  matter,  which  is 
very  vifcid  orfticky,  is  firlf  ground,  and 
then  pafled  through  a linen-cloth,  and 
thus  laid  on  the  matter  to  be  gilt,  after  it 
is  waihed  once  or  twice  over  with  fize; 
and  if  it  be  wood,  with  fome  white 
paint. 

When  this  is  almoft  dry,  but  yet  is  flill 
unfluous  enough  to  catch  and  retain  the 
gold,  the  leaf-gold  is  laid  on,  either 
whole,  if  the  work  be  large,. or  ditto 
pieces,  iffmaller:  the  leaves  of  gold  are 
taken  up  and  laid  on  with  a piece  of  fincj 
foft,  well-carded  cotton;  or  fometimes 
by  a palate  for  the  purpofe,  or  fometimes 
with  the  knife  with  which  the  leaves  were 
cut,  according  to  the  parts  of  the  work 
that  are  to  be  gilded,  or  the  breadth 
of  the  gold  that  is  to  be  laid  on.  As 
the  gold  is  laid  on,  they  pafs  over  it  a 
coarfe  ftiff  pencil  or  bru(h,  to  make  it 
flick  and  as  it  were  incorporate  with  the 
ground  ; and  after  -this  they  mend  any 
cracks  that  may  have  happened  in  it,  ei- 
ther with  the  fame  pencil  or  one  that  is 
fmaller,  as  has  been  (hewn  before  in 
water-gilding. 

This  kind  of  gilding  is  chiefly  ufed  for 
domes  and  roofsof  churches,  courts,  ban- 
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quetting-houfes,  &fc.  and  for  (igures  <jf 
plafter  of  Paris,  lead,  Sfc. 

The  method  of  Gilding  nuith  liquid  goldi 
This  is  performed  by  gold  amalgamaieci 
with  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
an  ounce  of  rnercury  to  a dram  of  golifi 
To  .perform  this,  they  heat  a crucible 
red-hot,  and  then  put  the  gold  ami  mer- 
cury into  it,  (firring  them  gently  about 
till  the  gold  be  found  melted,  and  incor- 
porated into  a mafs  with  the  mercury. 
When  this  is  done,  they  call  them  inw 
water,  to  wafli  and  purify  them  ; and 
out  of  that  into  other  waters,  where  the 
amalgama,  which  is  almoft  as  liquid  as 
if  there  were  nothing  but  quick-filver  in 
it,  may  be  preferred  a long  time  for  life. 
Before  they  proceed  to  lay  this  amalga- 

■ mated  gold  on  the  metal,  they  firft  render 
the  metal  rough,  by  wafhipg  it  over  with 
aquafortis,  oraqua  fecunda  ; and  after- 
wards rinfe  the  metal  in  fair  water,  ami 
fcour  it  a little  with  fine  fand,  and  then 
it  is  ready  for  the-  gold. 

They  next  cover  over  the  itietal  with  the 
mixture  of  gold  and  mercury,  taking  it 
up  with  a flip  of  copper,  or  a brii(h  made 
of  brafs-wire,  fpreading  it  as  even  as  po(- 
fible,  to  do  which  they  wet  the  bru(h  from 
time  to  time  in  fair  water.  Then  they 
fet  the  metal  to  the  fire,  upon  a grate,  or 
in  a fort  of  cage,  under  which  (lands  a 
pan  of  coals ; and  in  proportion  as  the 
mercury,  evaporating  and  flying  off,  dif- 
covers  the  places  where  gold  is  waritingj 
they  take  care  to  fupply  them,  by  adding 
new  parcels  of  amalgama. 

Then  the  work  is  rubbed  over  with  the 
wire-brufli,  dipt  in  beer  or  vinegar,  wliicii 
leaves  it  in  a condition  to  be  brought  to  a 
■colour  which  is  the  laft  part  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  and  which  the  gilders  keep  to  tlieni" 
felves  as  a mighty  fecret. 

T^he  method  Gilding  by  fire  on  metal. 
To  prepare  the  metal,  they  fcratcli  it 
well,  or  rake  it;  then  poli(h  it  with  s 
poliflier;  and  afterwards  fet  it  to  the  fire 
to  blue,  i.  e.  to  heat,  till  it  appear  of  a 
blue  colour.  When  this  has  been  done, 
they  clap  on  the  firft  lay  of  leaf  gclilj 
rubbing  it  lightly  down  with  a poliflier ; 
and  expofe  it  thus  to  a gentle  fire.  They 
ufually  give  it  biit  three  fucli  lays,  or 
four  at  the.  moft,  each  lay  confiding  of 
a (ingle  leaf  for  common  works,  and  of 
two  for  extraordinary  ones  t after  eadi 
lay,  it  is  fet  a-frelh  to  the  fire ; and  after 
the  laft  lay,  the  gold  is  in  coadition  to  be 
BurnKhed. 

To  gild  peeper.  Grind  bole-armoniac  with 

rain- 
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rain-water,  and  give  orie  laying  of  it ; 
when  it  is  dry,  take  glair  of  eggs,  and 
add  to  it  a little  fugar-candy  and  gum- 
water,  which  lay  over  the  former,  and 
upon  this,  when  it  is  dry  enough,  lay 
leaf-filver,  or  leaf-gold. 

‘I'o  gild  the  lea’ves  of  books.  Take  bole- 
arnioniac,  eight  penny  - weight fugar- 
candy,  two  penny-weight:, mix  and  grind 
them  with  glair  of  eggs;  then  on  a bound 
book  (yvhile  it  is  in  the  prefs,  after  it  hath 
been  I'meared  with  glair  of  eggs,  and 
is  dried)  fmear  the  faid  coinpofiiiori, 
let  it  dry,  then  rub  it  well  and  poljdi  it; 
then  with  fair  water  wet  the,  edges  of  the 
book,  and  ftiddenly  lay  on  the  gold, 
prefs  it  down  gently  with  cotton,  let  it 
dry,  and  then  polilh  it  with  a tooth. 

GiLOlNG  of  china  or  porcelain  ^are.  See 
the  article  Porcelain. 

gill,  a meafure  of  capacity,  containing 
a quarter  of  a pint.  See  Pint  and 
Measure. 

Gill  is  alfo  a name  for  ground-ivy,  which, 
being  infufed  in  ale,  makes  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  gill-ale ; a fort  of  medi- 
cated ale,  faid  to  be  abllerfive  and  vul- 
nerary. 

GILLA.  viTRiOLi,  a name  fometimes 
given  to  the  emetic  fait  of  vitriol.  See 
the  article  Vitriol. 

GILLS,  branchice,  in  ichthyology.  See 
the  article  Branchiae. 

GILOLO,  a large  illand  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  lying  between  i®  fouth  latitudfe 
and  2"  north  latitude,  and  between  125° 
and  128°  eaft  longitude. 

Gilolo  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
, the  above  illand,  fituated  in  40'  north 
latitude. 

GILT-HEAU,  aurata,  in  ichthyology, 
the  lharp-backed  I'parus,  with  a crooked 
gold-coloured  line  between  the  eyes.  It 
is  a very  beautiful  fifli,  the  ground-colour 
of  whofe  body  is  an  olive-brown,  but 
elegantly  variegated  .with  a number  of 
different  colours.  See  SPARUS. 

Gilt-varnish.  See  Varnish. 

GIN,  or  Geneva,  among  diftillers.  See 
the  article  Geneva. 

Gin,  in  mechanics,  a machine  for  driving 
piles,  fitted  with  a windlafs  and  winches 
at  each  end,  where  eight  or  nine  men 
heave,  and  round  which  a rope  is  reeved, 

' that  goes  over  the  wheel  at  the  top  t one 
end  of  this  rope  is  feized  to  an  iron- 
monkey,  that  hooks  to  a beetle  of  differ- 
ent weights,  according  to  the  piles  they 
are  to  drive,  being  from  eight  to  thirteen 
hundred  weight;  and  when  hove  up  to  a 
VOL.II, 


crofs-piece,  near  the  wheel,  it  unhooks 
the  monkey,  and  lets  the  beetle  fall  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  pile,  and  forces  the  fame 
into  ground : then  the  monkey’s  own 
weight  over-hauls  the  windlals,  in  order 
for  its  being  hooked  agaiif  to  the  beetle. 
See  the  article  Engine.' 

GINGEN,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany, 
twenty  miles  ealt  of  Ulm:  eaft  ion.  10*, 
and  north  lat.  4.8®  36'. 

Ginger,  zinziber,  m botany.  See  the 
article  Zinziber. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  defeription  : it  will  be  fuffi. 
dent  to  obl'erve,  that  it  is  of  the  tuberous 
kind,  knotty,  crooked,  and  Ilregular, 
and  divaricated  into  many  branches,  of  a 
pale  ycliowifli  colour  when  broken,  and, 
like  the  conlrayerva,  of  a fibrous  Itrnc- 
ture.  This  root  is  of  a very  hot,  acrid, 
and  pungent  tafte,  though  aromatic  with- 
al,  and  of  a very  agreeable  fmell. 

Ginger  is  too  cheap  to  be  fophifticated, 
and  too  well  known  to  need  any  direc- 
tions about  the  choice  of  it  i it  may  only 
be  obferved  tliat  the  hardeft  and  firmeit 
pieces  are  the  belt.  The  Indians  are 
very  fond  of  ginger  ; they  eat  both  the 
young  fiioots  pf  the  leaves,  and  the  roots 
ihenircives,  cut  fmall,  in  their  fallads  and 
broths  ; andthey  make  an  excellent  fweet- 
meat  of  them,  prefeiving  them  with  fu- 
gar.  Ginger  is  an  excellent  carminative 
and  ftomachic;  it  affilts  digeftion,  expels 
flatufes,  and  takes  off  colic  pains,  often 
almoft  inftantaneoufly.  It  is  alfo  highly 
efteemed  by  fome  as  a cephalic,  and  is 
particularly  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  me- 
mory. It  is  often  ufed  as  a correflive  to 
purging  medicines,  and  has  the  credit  of 
being  a great  provocative  to  venery,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  preferved  ftate.  It  may  be 
given  in  fowder.s,  from  two  or  three  to 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  grains  ; but  it  is 
feldom  given  in  Rich  large  dofes,  on  ac- 
count of  its  acrimony.  It  is  ufed  in  de- 
coftions  from  one  dram  to  two  or  three, 
to  the  quart.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
Venice  treacle,  mithiidate,  and  diafeor- 
dium,  and  in  many  other  of  the  com- 
pofitions  of  the  fliops ; and  is  very  fre- 
quently ufed  in  carminative  and  Homa- 
chic  powders,  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
feription. 

Method  oj-prefer^ing  Ginger.  Wnfli  the 
ginger,  and  lay  it  to  fteep  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  in  white-wine  and  wafer, 
flirring  them  every  day  ; then  to  a pound 
of  roots  allow  two  quarts  of  white-wine, 
and  about  a pint  of  lenion  juice  ; boil 
S X tbeftp 
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thefe  together  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  then  add  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
fine  fugar,  and  boil  It  to  a fyrup,  fcuni- 
ming  it  as  it  riles;  then  fee  it  by  in  a 
glazed  pan  till  the  next  day,  and  after- 
' wards  boil  it  again  in  the  fyrup,  for  half 
an  hour;  then  I'et  it  by  till  the  next  day, 
when  boiling  it  again,  let  it  cool  ; re- 
peating this  till  the  ginger  is  clear  : atter 
which  put, it  into  glafles,  and  cover  them 
with  paper. 

This  is  a fine  fweetmeat  for  the  winter- 
feafon. 

Gingerbread,  a richer  kind  of  bread, 
Jhe  flavour  and  tafle  whereof  arc  heighten- 
ed and  improved  with  fpices,  and  parti- 
cularly with  ginger,  whence  the  name. 
The  preparation  of  gitiger-bread  is  as  fol- 
lows : grate  two  penny  white  loaves  into 
two  pounds  of  almonds  well  blanched  and 
pounded  ; then,  add  two  ounces  of  ginger, 
finely  feraped,  liquorice,  and  anife  I'eed 
in  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; add 
to  thefe  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  rofemary- 
water;  and  knead  all  into  a pafte,  with 
a pound  of  fagar,  mould  it,  and  roll  it 
thin,  then  print  it,  and  dry  it  in  a Hove. 
Others  make  it  of  treacle,  citron,  lemon, 
and  orange-peel,  with  candied  ginger, 
coriander,  and  carraway-feeds,  mixed  up 
with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
pafle. 

Ginger -WINE -is  made  as  follows : take 
three  gallons  of  water,  an  ounce  of  rance- 
ginger,  and  three  pounds  of  fugar  ; boil 
tliem  tor  an  honr,  and  then  put  into  it 
three  lemons,  and  a little  good  yeafl  ; 
clofe  up  the  veflel,  and  let  it  ftand  five 
days : if  it  has  fo  worked  as  to  be  clear 
in  that  time,  it  maybe  bottled;  if  not, 
let  it  Hand  longer,  until  it  has  worked 
fufliciently  ; and  in  ten  days  after  it  may 
be  rlrank. 

GINGIV^?;,  the  gums,  in  anatomy,  a 
hard  fortof  flefh,  invefling  the  alveoli,  or 
lockets  of  the  teeth. 

The  gums  confill  of  the  common  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  the  periofteum 
of  the  yaws,  to  which  they  adhere  very 
clofely  and  firmly.  They  are  furniffied 
with  a vail  number  of  blood-veffels, 
whence  their  florid  red  colour;  and  they 
ferve  for  the  covering  of  the  jaws,  and 
the  keeping  the  teeth  tall:  in  their  lockets. 

GINGLYMUS,  one  of  die 

three  fubdivifions  of  that  kind  of  articu- 
lation called  diartbrofis.  See  the  articles 
Articulation  and  Diarthrosis. 
The  gtJiglyniusi's  that  j.undlure  of  the 


bones  wherein  they  mutually  receive  and 
are  received  by  one  another,  as  is  the 
cafe  of  the  articulation  of  the  humerus 
and  ctibinis.  See  Humerus, 

The  ginglymus  is  again  fubdivided 
chiefly  into  three  kinds  ; the  firft  is  when 
the  fame  bone  at  the  fame  extremity  re- 
ceives, and  is  reciprocally  received  by 
another  hone,  after  the  manner  of  an 
hinge,  as  that  of  the  cubitu's  and  hume- 
rus : the  fecond  is  when  a bone  receives 
another  at  one  of  its  extremes,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  another,  as  the  verlebrse  doi 
the  third  is  that  where  a bone  is  received 
into  another  after  the  manner  of  a wheel, 
or  the  axis  of  the  wheel  in  a box,  fuch  is 
that  of  the  feeond  vertebra  of  the  neck  in 
the  firft. 

GINSENG,  in  botany.  See  the  article 
Panax. 

The  root  of  the  ginfeng  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  never  growing  to  any  great  lize, 

^ being  generally  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  Its  thicknefs  that  of  one’s  little 
finger.  It  is  of  a firm  tcxiure^  its  fur- 
face  is  furrowed  and  wrinkled  in  differ- 
ent places.  It  is  of  a brownifli  coloitron 
iheoutfide,  and  fomewhatyellowillrwitli.  ■ 
in  ; and  is  lb  pure  and  fine,  that  itfeems  f 
tranfparent.  The  top  of  the  root,  when  S 
it  is  lent  entire  to  us,  is  found  compofed  i 
of  knots,  or  tubera,  placed  over  one  an- 
olhtr  in  an  irregular  manner:  thefe  are  i 
formed  of  the  bottoms  of  the  decayed  i 
ftalks  of  the  feveral  preceding  years. 
When  the  root  is  fair  and  entire,  it  is 
eafy  to  know  by  thefe  how  old  it  is ; but  ■ 
very  old  roots  not  being  fo  much  in  re- 
pute,  the  people  who  gather  ginfeng  haft 
often  the  precaution  to  cut  off  feme,  or 
even  all  thole  knobs,  before  they  dry  the 
root. 

Ginfeng  is  of  a very  agreeable  and  arc- 
malic  fniell,.  tho’  not  very  Itrong;  its  talle 
is  acrid  and  aromatic,  and  has  fomewhit 
bitter  in  it.  It  is  to  be  chofen  found  and 
firm,  modei'ately  heavy,  not  too  tough, 
and  of  a good  fmell.  Etfoje  it  be  bought,  , 
it  will  be  prudent  to  cut  every  root  thro’, 
for  tlie  Chinefe,  of  whom  we  have  it,  fre- 
quently find  a way  to  introduce  piecesof 
lead  into  it,  to  increafe  the  weight. 

The  Chinefe  and  Tartars  collefl  theroot 
of  this  plant  with  infinite  pains,  at  two 
feafons  of  the  year,  fpring  and  autumn. 
They  are  forbid  to  touch  them  ijvilh  any 
iron  inftiument,.  fo  that  they  can  only 
clean  them  with- wooden  knives.  They 
%valh  them  in  a decoftion  of  millet-feed, 

and 
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and  afterwards  hang  them  over  the  fumes 
of  the  fame  liquor,  which  they  boil  in 
coufiderable  quantities  for  that  purpofe, 
in  a clofe  veflel,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  root  is  fufpended,  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  liquor : after  this  they  dry  it 
lor  life,  thus  it  becomes  tranfparent.  The 
fmall  fibres  which  are  taken  off,  they 
boil  in  water,  and  make  an  extraa  of 
them,  which  they  ufe  in  the  fame  inten- 
tion with  the  root. 

The  Chinefe  value  the  ginfeng  fo  highly, 
that  it  feils  with  them  for  three  times  its 
weight  in  filver.  They,as  wellas  the  Afia- 
tics  in  general,  think  the  ginfengalmoft  an 
univerfal  medicine  : they  have  recotirfe  to 
it  in  all  difeafes,  as  the  laft  remedy,,  and 
readily  give  themfelves  over  when  it  will 
not  dure  them  ; but  tbe  virtues  moll:  ge- 
nerally afcribed  to  it,  are  tliofe  of  a refto- 
rative,  a provocative,  and  a cordial.  It 
is  famous  in  the  eaft  for  giving  ftrength 
to  thofewho  have  difabled  themfelves  by 
the  too  free  ufe  of  women : there  they  alfo 
recommend  it  greatly  in  the  fmall- pox, 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  diforders  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  and  tell  us  that  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries  ate  cured  by  it: 
but  they  caution  people  not  to  give  it  in 
too  large  dofes  to  perfons  of  a florid  fan- 
guine  conftitution,  on  whatever  opcafi- 
on  it  may  be  necelTary  to  them.  The 
eiiropean  phyficians  efteem.it  a good  me- 
dicine in  convulfions,  vertigoes,  and  all 
nervous  complaints,  and  recommend  it  as 
one  of  the  heft  reftoratives  known. 

Its  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  in 
powder ; and  from  one  dram  to  two  to 
the  pint,  in  infufions. 

GIOVENAZZO,  a bilhop’s  fee  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  twelve  miles  welt  - 
ofBarri, 

GIRACE,  a city  and  port-town  of  Ca- 
labria, about  thirty-fix  miles  north- eaft 
of  Reggio,  - 

girandole,  akind  of  branched  candle- 
ftick.  See  the  article  Candlestick. 

Girders,  in  architefture,  fome  of  the 
largeft  pieces  of  timber  in  a floor. 

Their  ends  are  ufually  faftened  into  ftim- 
mers  and  breaft-fummers,  and  joifts  are 
framed  in  at  one  end  to  the  girders. 

The  fize  of  girders  and  fummers,  upon 
the  rebuilding  of  London,  were  ordained 
by  aft  of  parliament,  to  be  in  length  from 
ten  to  twenty-fix  feet,  in  breadth  from 
eleven  to  feventeen  inches,  and  in  depth 
from  eight  to  foUjC.teen  inches.  It 'was 
alfo  ordained  hy  t-lf^jame  ft-atute,  that  no 
girder  or  fummet  ftiould  be  lefs  than  ten 
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inches  in  the  wall,  and  thaf  their  ends 
lliouid  be  laid  in  ioam  ; as  alfo  that  they 
be  of  good  hearty  oak,  as  free  from  knots 
as  may  be,  becaufe  that  will  be  the  leaft 
fubjefl  to  breaking,  and  may  with  more 
fafety  be  relied  on  in  this  crofs  and  tranf- 
verfe  work. 

GIRDING-girt,  in  the  fea-Ianguage. 
A fliip  is  gin,  or  hath  a girding-girt, 
when  her  cable  being  lo  liglit,  or  ttrain- 
ed,  upon  the  turning  of  the  tiile,  (lie  can- 
not get  over  ir,  but  lies  acrofs  the  tide.- 

GIRDLE,  cingulum,  or  zona,  a belt  or 
band  of  leather,  or  other  matter,  tied 
about  the  reins,  to  keep  that  part  more 
firm  and  tight. 

The  Romans  always  wore  a girdle,  to 
tuck  up  the  tunica,  when  they  liad  oc- 
cafion  to  do  any  thing ; this  cuftom 
was  fo  general,  that  fuch  as  vVent  without 
girdles,  and  let  their  .gowns  hang  loofe, 
were  reputed  .idle  dilTolute  perfons. 

It  was  antiently  the  cuftom  among  us, 
for  bankrupts  and  other  iniblvent  debtors 
to  piit  off  and  furrender  their  girdle  in 
open  court;  the  reafon  whereof  wa.',  that 
our  ance.ftors  ufed  to  carry  all  their  neceC. 
fary  ulenfils,  as  purfe,  keys,  &c,  tied  to 
the  girdle;  whence  the  girdle  became  a 
fymbol  of  the  eftate. 

TtV^tH-GiRDLE.  It  was  the  cuftom  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  bride- 
groom to  untie  his  bride’s  virgin-girdle, 
before  be  took  her  to  his  embraces.  See 
the  article  Bridegroom. 

This  girdle  was  made  of  ftieeps-woo!  ; 
it  was  tied  in  the  herculean  knot,  and 
in  bed  the  hufband  untied  it,  as  a liappy 
prefage  of  his  having  as  many  children  as 
Hercules,  who.  at  his  death  left  feyenty 
behind  him.  The  poets  attribute  to  Ver 
nus  a particular  kind  of  girdle,  capable 
of  infpiring  the  paflion  of  love.  See  the 
article  C-StSTUs. 

Slnichfdnjsr-GiK'Oh'S.,  cingulum  fapientiat 
in  medicine,  a fort  of  belt  or  girdle,  in- 
vented by  Rulandus,  made  with  woollen- 
cloth  fufliciently  impregnated  with  quick- 
filver,  killed  with  hog’s  lard. 

This  is  (ewed  up  in  a linen-cloth,  whi.ch 
is  applied  to  the  Ikin,  about  the  hypo- 
chondria, in  diforders  of  the  itch,  phlhi- 
riafis,  ulcers,  and  in  cafes  wliere  there 
is  no  abfoliite  neceflity  for -exciting  a 
falivation.  The  patient’s  body  muft  be 
kept  warm,  and  defended  fr^ni  the  cold 
of  the  external  air,  otlierw-ile  the  belt, 
which  is  of  itfelf  highly  fafe,  becom-s 
very  dangerous,  as  the  accefs  of  the  ex- 
ternal cold  during  its  ufe,  according  to 
S X 3 EtlB’.'.l- 
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Etmuller,  endangers  a falivation,  pete- 
chial fever,  or  other  diforders.  Bartho- 
]ine  informs  us,  that  this  girdle  proves 
mortal,  when  applied  to  patients  who  are 
either  too  young,  weakened  by  dileal'es, 
or  of  a cacochymic  habit  of  body. 

Chrijlians  of  the  Girdle,  the  chriftians,  of 
Afia,  particularly  thofe  of  Syria  and 
Mefopotomia,  who  to  this  day  wear  a 
large  leathern  girdle,  being  enjoined 
thereto  by  Motavakkel,  tenth  caliph  of 
the  family  of  the  AbalTides,  in  the  year 
856,  as  a badge  of  their  profelTion. 

Order  of  the  Git^TOhE.  See  Cordelier., 

Girdle,  in  architefUire.  See  Cincture. 

GIRGK,  a city  of  upper  Egypt,  on  the 
welt  fide  of  the  Nile  ; eaft  Ion.  31°,  and 
north  lat.  16'’. 

GIRKIN,  a term  ufed-  by  gardeners  for  a 
fmallkind  of  cucumber.  See  Cucumber. 

GIRLE,  among  I’portfinen,  denotes  the 
roebuck  in  its  I'econd  year. 

GIRONNE,  a large  city  and  hidiop’s  fee 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Barcelona  : 
ealt  Ion.  a"  35',  and  north  lat.  (pz®.- 

dlRONNE',  orGiRONNY,  in  heraldry,  a 
coat  of  arms  divided  into  girons,  or  tri- 
angular figures,  meeting  in  the  center  of 
the  lliield,  and  alternately  colour  and  me- 
tal. See  plate  CXI.  fig.  3. 

GIRT,  in  the  menfuration  of  timber,  de- 
notes the  circumference  of  a tree.  See 
the  article  Timber. 

Girt,  among  builders,  a term  fometimes 
ufed  for  fillet.  See  the  article  Fillet. 

GIRTHS  of  a faiidle,  the  llrong  canvas- 
Itraps,  wbi'h,  being  buckled  under  a 
horfe’s  bcllv,  ferve  to  fix  the  faddle.  See 
the  article  Saddle. 

GISBORN,  a market-town  ofYorkIhire, 
fifty  miles  weft  nf  York. 

GISBOROUGH,  ano  her  market-town  of 
Yo.kfiiin,  thirty-feven  miles  north  of 
York. 

GISON,  orGEisON,  in  jcwilh  antiquity, 
■fignifies,  according  to  Jofephus,  a little 
wall,  about  breaft  high,  made  round  the 
temple  cf  Jerufalem,  and  round  the  altar 
of  burnt  facrifires,  to  kerp  the  people  at 
a dillance.  This  author,  in  his  hooks  of 
ani'quitic.s,  makes  the  gifon  three  cubits 
high,  rnd  but  one  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
jeu'ilh  war. 

GISORS,  a city  of  Not  manily.  In  France, 
tweniv-e'ght  miles  foiith  eaft  of  R.ouen  : 
eaft  Ion.  1°  25',  north  lat.  50°  lo'. 

GIVEN,  among  rrialhrmalicians  and  phi- 
Jor,.phers,  ilie  fame  vr'ith  data,  See  the 
article  Dal  a. 


GIVET,  a town  of  the  bilhopric  of  Liege, 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Namur. 

GIUSTANDIL,  a town  of  european 
Turky,  in  the  province  of  Servia : eaft 
long.  R4°,.  north  lat.  43". 

GIUL  A,  a city  of  Hungary,  fubjeft  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  : eaft  long,  n®  3j', 
noith  lat.  46®  38'. 

GLABELLA,  in  anatomy,  the  name  hy 
which  fome  call  the  fpace  between  the 
eye- brows,  as  being  fmooth  and  void  of 
hair. 

GLACIS,  in  building,  an  eafy,  infenfible 
Hope,  or  declivity. 

The  defcent  of  the  glacis  is  lefs  deep  than 
that  of  the  talus.  In  gardening,  a de- 
fcent  fometimes  begins  in  talus,  and  ends 
in  glacis.  See  the  article  Talus. 

The  glacis  of  the  corniclie,  is  an  eafy 
imperceptible  flope  in  the  cymatium,  to 
promote  the  defcent  and  draining  off  the 
rain-water. 

Glacis,  in  fortification,  that  mafs  of  earth 
which  ferves  as  a parapet  to  the  covered 
way.  Hoping  eafily  towards  the  cliam- 
paign,  or  field. 

The  glacis,  otherwife  called  efplanade, 
is  about  fix  feet  high,  and  'lofes  itfelfby 
an  infenfible  diminution  in  the  fpace  of 
teh  fathoms.  See  Esplanade. 

GLADE,  in  gardening  and  agriculture, 
an  opening  and  lightpaffage  madethrougli 
a wood,  by  lopping  off  the  branches  of 
trees  along  that  way. 

GLADIATORS,  in  antiquity,  perfoits 
who  fought  generally  in  the  arena  at 
Rome,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people. 

The  gladiators  were  ufually  Haves,  and 
fought  out  of  neceflity  ; though  fome- 
times freemen  made  profeflion  thereof, 
like  our  prize  fighters,  for  a livelihood. 
The  Romans  borrowed  this  cruel  diver- 
fion  from  the  Afiatics  ; and  we  find  that 
the  very  priells  had  their  ludi  pontificsle.', 
and  ludi  facerdotales.  As  from  theear- 
lieft  ages  of  antiquity  we  read  that  it 
was  cuHomary  to  lacrifice  priibneis  of 
war  to  the  manes  of  the  great  men  that 
fell  in  the  engagement,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  came  to  facrifice  Haves  at  the 
funerals  of  all  perfons  of  condition  ; hut 
as  it  would  have  appeared  baibaroiis  to 
cut  their  throats  like  heaHs/  they  weie 
appointed  to  fight  with  each  other,  and 
to  do  their  heft  to  fave  their  own  lives  by 
killing  their  adverfary.  See  the  aiticle 
Bustuarii. 

Hence  arofe  the  maflers  of  arms  called 
lanillte,  and  men  learned  to  fight.  Theft 
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lanift*  bought  Slaves  to  train  up  to  this 
^luel  trade,  whom  they  afterwards  fold 
to  fuch  as  had  qccafion  to  exhibit  fliews. 
Junius  Brutus,  who  expejled  the  kings, 
w^s  the  firft  that  honoured  the  funeral 
of  his  father  with  thefe  inhuman  diver- 
fions  at  the  fepulchre  of  the  deceafed  j 
but  afterwards  they  were  removed  to  the 
circus  and  amphitheatres  ; and  other 
perfons,  befides  {laves,  would  hire  them- 
felves  to  this  infarnous  office. 

They  were  all  firft  fworn  that  they 
would  fight  till  death,  and  if  they  failed, 
they  were  put  to  death  either  by  fire, 
fwords,  clubs,  whips,  &c.  It  was  ufual 
with  the  people,  or  emperor,  to  grant 
them  life  when  they  (hewed  no  figns  of 
fear.  Auguftus  decreed,  that  it  ftiould 
always  be  granted  them. 

From  flaves  and  freed  men,  the  wanton 
fport  fpread  to  perfons  of  rank,  as  we 
find  in  Nero’s  time.  -And  Domitian  ex- 
hibited combats  of  women  in  the  night- 
time  : wealfo  read,  that  dwarfs  encoun- 
tered with  one  another.  Conftantine 
the  great  firft  prohibited  thefe  combats 
in  the.eaft,  but  the  pradlice  was  not  in- 
tirely  abolifhed  in  ihe  weft  before  Theo- 
doricking  of  the  Oftrogoths,  in  the  year 
500. 

When  any  perfon  defigned  to  entertain 
the  people  with  a ftiow  of  gladiators,  he 
fet  up  bills  in  the  public  places,  giving 
an  account  of  the  time,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  combatants,  and  the  cir- 
cimillances  whereby  they  were  to  be 
(liilinguiflied  ; each  having  his  feveval 
badge,  which  generally  was  a peacock’s 
feather:  they  alfo  gave  notice  wdiat  time 
the  fliow  would  latt;  and  fometimes  gave 
reprefentations  of  thefe  things  in  paint- 
ing, as  is  praflifed  among  us,  by  tliofe 
,who  have  any  thing  to  fliow  at  fairs,  fsfc. 
Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  (how,  in 
the  firft  place  the  gladiators  weie  brought 
out  all  together,  and  obliged  to  take  a 
circuit  round  the  arena  in  a very  folemn 
and  pompous  manner.  After  this,  they 
proceeded,  paria  comfmere,  to  match 
them  by  pairs,  in  which  great  care  w'ns 
taken  to  make  the  matches  equal.  The 
firft  fort  of  weapons  they  made  life  of 
were  (laves,  or  wooden  files,  called  rudes, 
and  tliifecond  were  effeflive  weapons,  as 
fwords,  poniards,  £f<r. 

The  firft  were  called  arma  liiforia,  orex- 
ercitoriaj  the  fecond,  decretoiia,  as  be- 
ing given  by  decree  or  fentence  of  the 
pjffitor,  or  of  him  at  whofe  expenc?  the 
fpeflacle  was  exhibited. 


They  began  to  fence  or  fkirmlfli  with 
the  firft,  wliich  was  to  be  the  prelude  to 
the  battle,  and  from  thefe,  when  well 
warmed,  they  advanced  to  the  fecond, 
with  which  they  fought  naked.  The 
firft  part  of  the  engagement  was  called 
‘ventilare,  pvisluiiere  ; and  the  fecond  di- 
tnicare  ad  certiun,  or  •verfis  armis  pug~ 
iiare. 

When  any  received  a remarkable  wound, 
either  his  adverfary  or  the  people  ufed  tc» 
cry  out,  habet,  ov:  hoc  hahet.  Ifthevan- 
quifhed  fiirrendered  his  arms,  it  was  not 
in  the  viflor’s  power  to  grant  him  life  : 
it  was  the  people  during  the  time  of  the 
.republic,  and  the  prince  or  people  during 
.the  time  of  the  empire,  that  were  alone 
empowered  to  grant  this  boon.  The 
two  figns  of  favour  and  diflike  given  by 
the  people,  were  pretnere  pollicem,  and 
njertere  pollicem,  tlje  former  of  which  M. 
Dacier  takes  to  be  a clenching  of  the  fin- 
gers of  botli  hands  between  one  another, 
and  fo  holding  the  two  thumbs  uptight 
clofe  together,  was  a fign  of-tlie  people’s 
admiration,  of  the  courage  ihewn  by 
both  combatants  ; and  at  the  fame  time 
for  the  conqueror  to  fpare  his  antago- 
nift’slife:  but  the  contrary  motion,' or 
bending  back  of  the  thumbs,  fignified 
the  diffatisfaflion  of  the  fpeftators,  and 
authorifed  the  viflor  to  kill  the  other 
combatant  downright  for  a coward.  The 
emperor  faved  whom  he  liked,  if  he  was 
prefent  at  the  folemnity,  in  the  fame 
manner. 

After  the  engagement,  feveral  mark-s  of 
favour  were  conferred  on  the  viflor,  par- 
ticularly a branch  of  palm-tree  ; and  of- 
tentimes a fum  of  money,  perhaps  ga- 
thered up  among  the  fpeflators:  but  the 
molt  common  rewards  were  the  piieus 
and  the  rudis  ; the  former  being  given 
only  to  fuch  gladiators  as  were  Haves, 
for  a token  of  obtaining  their  freedom; 
but  the  rudis  feems  to  Irave  been  beftpw- 
ed  both  on  flaves  and  freemen,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  procured  the  former  no 
more  than  a difchaige  from  any  further 
performance  in  public, 'upon  which  they 
commonly  turned  lanifta  : but  the  rudis, 
when  given  to.l'uch  perfons  as,  being  free, 
had  hired  tliemfelves  out  for  thefe  fliow.s, 
reftored  them  to  a full  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty.  See  the  articles  PiLEUS,  Rudis, 
andLANtSTA. 

There  were  divers  kinds  of  gladia- 
tors diftinguiflied  by  die  weapons,  man- 
ner, time  of  fighting,  6ff.  fuch  were 
the  andaba'te,  catervarii,  confummsti, 

cubicu- 
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riiMciilarii,  dimaclia;,  fifcales,  &c. 

GLADIOLUS,  gladiole,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  tfiantiria-raonogynia  clafs  of 
jiliiit',  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
flx  petals  that  unite  at  their  bales  : liie 
fruit  is  an  oblong,  trilccular  capfule, 
containing  a great  many  triangular 
feetlsi 

The  root  of  glatliole,  or  the  common 
corn  flag,  is  accounted  difcutient,  -and 
good  in  malignant  and  peftilential  cafes. 

GLADIUS,  a fword  ; whence  jus  gladii, 
or  right  of  the  fword,  is  ufed  in  our  am- 
tient  latin  authors,  and  In  our  norman 
laws,  for  fupreme  jurifdiftion  ••  and  it  is 
probably  from  hence  that,  at  the  creation 
of  an  earl,  hehgiadio fuccindlus,  to  de- 
note his  having  a junfdiftion  over  the 
county. 

GLAM  A,  a fpecies  of  peruvian  camel, 
with  the  ba< k even,  and  the  breaft  gib- 
bofe.  See  the  article  Camel. 

GL.AMQRGANSHIRE,  a county  of 
ibuth  Wales,  bounded  by  Brccknock- 
fhire  oii  the  north,  and  by  the  Briftol 
channel  on  the  fouih.  Its  capital  is  Lan- 
daff. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a frrfall  body, 
formed  by  the  interweaving  of  veffels  of 
every  kind,  covered  with  a membrane, 
iifiially  provided  with  an  excretory  duct, 
and  deftined  to  feparate  fome  particular 
fluid  from  the  ,mafs  of  blood,  drtoper- 
fe£l  the  lymph.  See  Blood  and 
Lymph. 

Many  of  the  anatomical  writers  of  the 
very  firlt  clafs,  and  among  thefe  fome 
who  have  written  profelTedly  of  the 
glands,  and  have  made  it  their  peculiar 
bufinels  to  examine  nicely  into  their'na- 
ture,  .and  explain  their  flrufliire,  have 
yet,  from  mere  difficulty  of  afcertaining 
adequate  ideas  of  the  term,  evaded  giv- 
ing a definition  or  general  defcription  of 
the  glands  ; and  in  confequence  of  this, 
nuinberlefs  errors,  and  an  almofl  inex- 
tricable confufion,  has  crept  info  the 
lludy  of  this  important  part  of  the  hu- 
man ftruflure. 

■ Othtr  authors,  who  have  had  morebold- 
riefs,  if  not  greater  abilities  than  thole 
who  have  avoided  meddling  with  defini- 
tions of  thefe  parts,  have  ventured  to  effa- 
blifli  what  they  call  glands:  hut  thefe 
differ  fo  much  from  one  another  in  what 
they  would  eftablifli  as  general  certainty, 
and  have  produced  fuch  imperfeft  and 
erroneous  clefinttions,  that  they  have  all 
either  included  parts  which  themfelvcs 


own  not  to  be  glands  in  the  definition 
or  they  have  limited  the  term  to  fome 
particular  ones,  and  excluded  whatthem- 
felves  and  every  body  elfe  allow  to  be 
glands -out  of  the  number. 

Glands  are  parts  of  a peculiar  ftruElure- 
they  are  of  various  figures,  colours,  and 
confrftencies,  as  they  are  deftined  to  dif. 
ferent  ofKces.  The  antients  fuppofed 
them  formed  of  a different  kind  of  flelh, 
from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body  j but 
the  parts  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  glands,  though  they  are  as  dif. 
ferent  from  one  another  as  poftlble  in 
figure,  fize,  and  colour,  yet  they  are 
eafily  known,  and  diftinguifhed  as  glands 
by  all  the  world  ; notwithftanding  the 
difficulty  of  giving  a definition  or  even 
a general  cha  rafter  of  a gland,  which 
fhall  include  all  the  true  glands,  and  take 
in  no  other  parts  of  the  body  with 
them . 

Many  writers  on  this  fubjeft  have  a.Tert- 
ed,  that  wherever  there  is  a fecrelion  of 
any  kind  performed,  there  is  a gland; 
but  this  is  nqt  true,  for  there  are  many 
fecretions  performed  in  the  body,  and 
thofe  even  of  the  largeft  and  moft  impor- 
tant kind,  where  there  are  no  glands  to 
peiforin  them;  the  chyle  is  fecretedin 
the  inteftines  without  the  aftiftance'bf 
glands  ; the  femen  is  fecreted  in  the  tefti- 
cles  ; and  the  pituita  in  the  pituitary 
finufes  of  the  brain,  where  there  arc  no 
glands  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  alfoit 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  glands 
received  and  allowed  by  all  writers  as 
fuch,  which  do  not  appear  to  perform 
any  fecretions  at  all  ; and  the  antients 
themfelves  agreed  in  giving  the  name  of 
glands  to  feveral  parts,  though  they  were 
ndt  allured  that  they  fecreted  any  thing, 
nor  even-in  fome  cafes  believed  that  they 
did.  But  Mery,  in  feveral  papers  in 
the -Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy,  not 
only  proves  that  all  the  fecretions  are  not 
performed  by  means  of  glands,  but  that 
many  of  the  fecretions  of  moft  importance 
to  the'  body  are  performed  without  glands, 
We  are  to  add  alfo,  that  every  beginner 
in  anatomy,  at  this  time,  knows  a gland 
10  be  fuch  when  hefees  it,  withoui  knoiv- 
irg  any  thing  of  its  ule.  There  ate 
therefore  other  charafters  by  which  a 
gland  may  be  known,  though  by  its  of- 
fice and  life  it  cannot. 

Other  writers,  of  the  number  of  whom  is 
the  great  Malpighi,  in  diffeftions  of 
particular  bodies,  having  found  veficles 
' in 
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in  the  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  thence  declared  them 
to  be  glandulous  in  their  ftruaure  : but 
in  thel'e  cafes,  the  bodies  dilTefled  were 
all  morbid  ones  i and  as  the  fame  veficles 
are  not  found  in  healthful  ones,  nor  in- 
deed any  thing  analogous  to  them,  it  is 
a fufEcient  proof  that  they  are  not  natu- 
ral parts  of  their  ftruflure  ; and  be- 
fides,  veficles  and  glands  are  different. 
See  Vesicula. 

It  is  evident  that  the  antients  called  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  human  body  glands, 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon  hut  becaufe 
they  found  tliem  compofed  of  a peculiar 
kindof  flelhy  fubftance,  of  a peculiar 
habit,  or  external  appearance,  without 
paying  any  the  lead  regard  either  to  their 
internal  ftruaure,  their  fpherical  figure, 
(by  which  charaaer  fome  define  them)  or 
their  ufe. 

If  it  be  allced,  fays  Heifter,  what  this 
particular  habit  in  the  glands  is  ? or  how 
we  are  to  know  it  ? the  anfwer  is,  that 
the  peculiar  complication  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  velfels,  from  which  there 
arifes  a form  obvioufly  dlftinguifliable  at 
light  from  the'mufcles,  the  fat,  the  bones, 
the  membranes,  the  veffels,  and  in  fine 
from  every  other  part  of  the  human  fa- 
bric, which  gives  a fulEciently  certain, 
determinate  and  ftriking  notice  of  it. 

The  diferences  of  the  glands  among  them- 
felves,  as  eftablifhed  by  many  authors,  are 
very  numerous : it  will  not  be  necell’ary 
to  run  into  the  whole  difquifition  ; we 
fliall  only  feledl  a few  which  are  more 
generally  eftablifhed  than  the.  reft,  and 
of  more  immediate  and  real  ufe.  We 
fliall  firft  divide  them  into  two  general 
kinds,  the  fimple,  called  alfo  conglobate 
glands,  and  the'  conglomerate.  See  the 
articles  Conglobate  and  Conglo-- 

MERATE. 

The  glands  differ  allb  greatly  in  regard 
to  their  cdnfiftence  : fome  of  them  are 
eonfiderably  hard  and  firm,  and  others 
extremely  foft  and  tender  : of  the  latter 
kind  in  particular  are  the  glands  fituated 
in  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the.  body. 

They  differ  alfo  very  eonfiderably  in  co- 
lour. Some  of  them  are  of  a pale,  whi- 
tifli,  red,  or  fie  Dry  colour;  others  of  a 
llrong,  deep  red;  others  yellowifli,  or 
brownifli,  and  fome  evidently  blackifti. 
Their  differences  in  figure  are  as  con- 
fiderable  alfo  as  thofe  in  colour:  fome  of 
them  are  round,  others  oval,  others  ob- 
long, and  many  others  of  figures  as  dif- 


ferent as  well  can  be  from  any  one  of 
thofe  regular  ones ; the  pancreas,  the 
thyroide,  and  the  thymus,  are  inftances 
of  this  ! fome  of  them  have  - obtained 
their  names  from  tfieir  peculiar  figure  5 
of  this  number  are  the  glaniiula  pinealis, 
the  miliares,  and  others.  See  the  articles 
Pancreas,  Thyroide,  Thymus,  Sfe; 

‘The  iifes ef  the  Gh^vis  are  allb  as  differ- 
ent as  their  colours  or  figures  : fome  of 
them  are  falival,  mticofe,  and  lympba-  - 
tic;  others  are  mucilaginous,  febaceous, 
and  waxy;  others  lachrymal,  pituitary, 
&c.  and  from  thefe  their  feveral  contents 
or  fecretions,  they  are  termed  lachrymal, 
&c.  See  the  articles  SalivaL,  Lymph, 
MoCJLflOINOUS,  (Sc. 

‘ThefituattonofiBeGhhfi'as  is  another  ar- 
ticle in  which  they  differ,  and  from  which 
many  of  them  have  their  feveral  names  ; 
fuch  are  the  parotides,  maxillares,  lin- 

. guales,  thyroide,  palatine,  labial,  jugu- 
lar, cervical,  axillary,  inguinal,  Itimbary, 
.inteftinal,  mefenteric,  renal,  (Sc.  Seethe, 
articles  Parotides,  Maxilla,  (Sc. 
And,  finally,  the  lize  of  the  glands  i.s  a 
thing  in  which  they  differ  moll  obvioufly 
and  effentially. 

Of  the  Glands  in  particular.  The  par- 
ticular glands  of  the  body,  or  fuch  as  are 
truly  an.i  propeijy  of  this  deno-minstion, 
are,,  according  to  Heifter,  as  follow  ; and 
firft  of  the  glands  of  the  head. 

In  the  linufes  of  the  dura  mater,  and  out 
of  them,  at  the  Tides,  there  are  found  a 
number  of  fmall  glands  deferibed  by 
Pacchonius  ; and  tlicre  are  fometimes 
others  villble  in  the  fovea;  of  the  03  fron- 
tis,  and  about  the  divifions  of  the  veffels, 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the.arach- 
notdes.  Thefe  glands  feem  deliined  for 
the  fecreting  of  a fluid  to  moiften  the 
dura  mater..  Other  glands  of  the  brain 
are  the  pineal  gland,  and  the  pituitary 
gland.  See  the ai tides  Pineal,  Pituj-. 
TARY,  Dura  mater,  and  Brain. 

. In  the  exterior  part  of  the  head,  that  is, 
out  of  the  cavity  of  the  fkull,  we  have 
the  parotids,  the  maxillary  glands,  the 
fublingtials,  the  linguals,  the  labials,  the 
palatine,  and  the  .bucciaals,  which  are' 
dilti  ihiited  here  and  there  about  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  ; and  are  each  de- 
feribed in  their  places.  I-n  the  orbit  alfo 
there  is  the  lachrymal  glands  ; under 
the  eye-lids  are  the  ceraceotis  or  febaceous 
glands,  the  tonfils  in  the  fauces,  the  mu- 
cofe  glands  in  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
the  nolhils,  and  the  ccruminole  glands 
of  the  ears,  each  of  which  ate  delcribed 

under 
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Hntfer  their  feverai  heads.  See  the  articles 
Eye  and  Ear. 

The  principal  gland  of  the  neck  is  the 
thyroides,  befides  which  there  are  a'llb 
Jbund  in  the  neck  a great  number  of 
lelTer  ones,  diftribuied  heie  and  there 
among  the  mufcles  and  fat.  Their 
figure,  their  number,  and  their  fitua- 
tions,  vary  in  different  fubjecls  ; but  in 
general  tliofe  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  are  called  jugulars  ; and  thofe  in 
the  hinder  part,  occipitales  and  cervicales. 
The  life  of  thefe  is  hitherto  uncertain  ; 
it  is  generally  fnppofed  that  they  are  of 
feivice  to  the  lymphatic  velfels,  but  what 
fort  of  ufe  they  can  be  of  to  them,  does 
not  fo  eafily  appear.  See  the  articles 
TkyroidEjJugul.ar,  CERViCAL,and 
Neck. 

Rtiyfch  and  Morgagni  have  alfo  de- 
fcribed  and  figured  glands  in  the  epi- 
glottis : and  Morgagni  has  del'cribed 
others  in  the  other  parts  of  thtrlarynx, 
particulaily  about  the  arytasnoide  carti- 
lages, as  alfo  in  the  trachea:  but  thel’e 
are  often  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  fcarce 
tlifcoverable  in  dilTefition. 

The  oeCophagus,  efpecially  towards  its 
upper  pai  t,  has  a great  number  oi  glands; 
and  it  is  common  to  find  a little  aperture 
or  ol'culum  in  the  center  of  each,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  an  excretoiy 
duct. 

In  the  thorax  we  meet  with  the  gland 
thymus;  as  allb  with  the  glandule 
bronthiales  : thele  lalt  are  very  obferv- 
able  glands,  fnuated  externally  in  the 
larger  divifions  of  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chia. They  are  of  a blackiflr  colour  ; 
and  their  ufe  like  that  of  many  others 
of  the  glands  of  this  part  of  the  body, . 
is  yet  very  little  known.  It  had  been 
long  fuppoled  that  they  ferved  to  fecrele 
a liquid  winch  they  difcliarged  into  the 
bronchia,  for  the  lubricating  and  moif- 
tening  thefe  parts;  but  Vercellonius  will 
have  it,  that  they  fecrete  a fluid  whofe 
life  is  to  be  aflillant  in  the  digellion  of 
our  food,  and  that  they  difeharge  it  into 
the  oefophagus  through  certain  extremely 
minute  dufts.  See  the  articles  Thorax, 
Thymus,  BaoNCHfA,  &c. 

Aoout  the  fifth  vert-bra  0/  the  back, 
there  is  fometiraes  found  in  the  thorax  a 
remarkable  gland  adhering  to  the  pofte- 
rior  part  of  the  oefophagus  ; this  is  ufu- 
ally  called  glandula  dorfalis.  It  is,  in 
dilferent  fubjefifs,  of  various  (izes.  It  is 
often  of  the  lize  of  a kidney-hean  ; feme, 
limes  of  th.at  of  an  almond,  and  fome- 


times  confiderably  larger ; in  others,  it  ij 
much  lefs  than  the  Imaller,  and  fome- 
times  it  is  wholly  wanting ; or  at  leaft 
fo  extremely  minute  and  inconliderable 
that  the  beft  dilTedlors  are  not  able  to 
find  it.  Sometimes  alfo  two  glands  ate 
found  in  this  part  in  the  place  of  one. 
Vercellonuis  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
gland  is  alfo  placed  there  for  the  fecre- 
tion  of  a fluid  ferving  to  afltfl:  thedigef. 
tion  of  our  food  in  the  ftomach : but 
Fantonus,  and  fome  others,  ftippofe 
that  thefe  glands  difeharge  a fluid  of  a 
mucous  nature  into  the  cavity  of  the 
oefophagus:  feverai  authors  affirm,  that 
in  dogs  thefe  glands  are  found  tumid, 
and  inhabited  by  a number  of  oblong 
and  flendeFred  worms.  See  Dorsum, 
VERTEBRiE,  and  Oesophagus. 

In  tlie  abdomen  there  are  very  confide- 
rable  numbers  of  glands : the  largell  of 
them  is  the  pancreas ; after  this  in  lize 
come  the  glandulas  renales,  or  capfulie 
atrabilarite  ; after  thefe  the  maferiacs, 
and  the  inteflinals  of  Brunner  and  Peyer 
in  the  inteliines.  See  Abdomen, 

The  glands  of  the  ftomach  are  very  ealily 
diltinguiffiable  in  flogs  and  hogs;  biitin 
human  fubjefts,  it  is  difficult  to  find  them; 
many  anatomifts  have  doubted  them. 
Morgagni,  however,  difcoveied  them  fo 
fairly  in  human  fubjefls,  tlfat  there  isno 
doubt  left  about  them. 

About  the  vertebra  of  the  loins,  near 
where  the  receptaculum  chyli  is  litualcd, 
and  about  the  os-facrum,  and  the  divi- 
fions of  the  iliac  veflels,  ate  many  glands 
of  various  lizes  and  figures:  they  are 
commonly  called  lumbares,  facrae,  and 
iliacss,  and  they  have  numerous  lym- 
phatics entering  into  them,^  and  difeharg- 
ing  their  contents  into  the  receptaculum 
chyli.  The  lumbar  glands  have  been 
fometimes  found  fwelled  to  the  bignefs 
of  a man’s  fill. 

In  the  concave  parf  of  the  liver,-  about 
the  ingrefs  of  the  vena  portre  and  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder  ; as  alfo  about 
the  fpleen,  near  the  ingrefs  of  the  velfels, 
there  are  frequently  found  conglobate 
glands,  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a kidney- 
bean  : thefe  are  called  by  authors  hepatic 
glands,  cyftic  glands,  and  by  other  names 
formed  from  the  names  of  the  parts  they 
are  near;  and  they  feem  to  ferve  the 
lymphatic  veflels.  See  Liver. 

About  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach, 
there  fometimes  alfo  is  found,  according 
to  Vercellonius,  a,  gland  which  he  fays 
is  equal  to  a kidney- bean  in  fize;  he  alfo 

fays 
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fays  iliat  it  has  cluas  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ftoinach,  In  ' hogs  this 
gland  is  very  conl'picuous,  but  in  human 
fubjeasit  is  not  fo^ 

Many  authors  have  told  us,  that  in  the 
.oinentoin,  in  every  part  where  the  fat 
lies,  there  are  a number  oPglands  whofe 
office  it  is  to  fecrete  it.  Difleflion  flrews' 
us  a few  about, that  part  where  it  is  join- 
ed to  the  pylorus;  and  as  to  the  reft, 
it  is  not  necefl'ary  that  there  fliould  be 
glands,  becauie  there  is  fat : for  that 
maybe,  and  is,  indeed,  in  great  abun- 
dance fecreled  immediately  from  the  ar- 
teries. 

In  the  gall-bladders  of  oxen  there  are 
olten  found  a number'  of  finall  glands 
of  a yellow  colour,  not  unlike. the  ceru- 
minous glands  in  the  auditory  paffage. 
Jn  human  fubjefls  the  fame  kind  of 
glands  are  alfo  Ibmetimes  found.  The 
bladder  and  the  ureters  have  alfo  fome- 
limes  a number  of  finall  glands,  but  they 
.are  very  indeterminate  in  number  and 
fize,  and  are  not  always  indeed  found 
in  the  fame  place,  efpecially  about  the 
ureters.  Thofe  about  the  bladder  are 
ufually  fituated  towards  the  neck  of  it, 
and  are  fometimes  tolerably  confpi- 
cuous. 

In  the  parts  of  generation  of  man  there 
occur,  I.  The ' glandulae  Cowperi,  i. 
The  glandulae  Littri.  And,  3.  The  odo- 
riferous glands  of  Tyfon.  See  Penis. 
As  to  the  latter  ones,  thofe  of  them  which 
are  fituated  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
prepuce,  are  much  more  obvious  than 
thofe  about  the  corome  penis,  where  it 
is  very  difficult,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  nervous  papillae  of  the  fame  part. 
4.  We  meet  with  the  proftatae.  5.  The 
glands  of  the  veficula;  .feininales  : but 
Ihefe  are  rarely  I'ec-n  diliindl.  Terraneus 
alio  deferibes  fix  fmall  glands  in  the  ure- 
thra .yirilis.  See  the  articles  Prepuce, 
Prostat^jVesigul  4,  and  Urethra', 
In  the  pans  of  generation  in  women,  we 
are  to  refer  to  the  number  of  the  glands, 
3.  T hofe  which  Morgagni  difeovered  in 
the  nymphss : thefe  have  a yery  near  alli- 
ance with  the  glandule  odorifertE  of  the 
penis  in  inen.  2.  Authors  tell  us  of 
glands  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
urethra  : but  the  dilfedlor  will  find  only 
little  foramina  and  du6ts  in  the  place  of 
them.  3,  About  the  .extremity  of  the 
urethra,  however,  in  the  vagina,  there 
are  fometimes  found  evident  glands, 
fituated  beneath  them  ; thefe  as  well  as 
the  glands.of  the  nymphae,  afe  pften  very 


turgid  in  the  time  of  parturition.  4.  T!i6 
vellcles  fometimes  met  with  near  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  taken 
by  foifie  for  a new  ovary,  are  not  pro- 
perly glands,  tho’  fome  people  have  been 
very  pofitive  that  (hey  were  fuch  j hay- 
ing nothing  of  the  habit  and  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  glands,  and  being  in  truth 
only  veficles.  5.'  Some  have  alfo  main- 
tained that  there  are  glands  in  the  ute- 
rus, by  which  the  mcnftrual  difchaiges 
are  fecretecl;  but  this  notion  aiifes  only 
from  the  falfe  hypothefis,  that  where  there 
are  no  glands,  there,  can  be  no  fecretion. 
See  the  articles  Va.gina  agad  Uterus. 
Among  the  glands  which  belong  to  the 
ai  ticulations,  and  the  extremities,  we 
are  to  mention  firft  the  axillary  ones. 

The  inguinal  glands ; thefe  laft,  being 
fituated  on  each  fide  in  the  groin  near 
the  crural  veflels,  are  in  various  dif- 
eafes  apt  to  grow  tumid,  and  inflamed. 
Abfeeffes  ore  often  forrned  io  them ; but 
their  ufe  in  the  body  is  not  eafily  under- 
ftood.  3.  The  glands,  called  from  their 
■difeoverer  glaudulEe  Harveianae,  .in  the 
articulatian.s : they  are  alfo  called  from 
the  matter  they  fecrete  glaudulse  mucofe. 
Thefe  are  the  foftert  of  all  the  glands  in 
the  body  ; they  fecrete  a mucous  foft 
fluid,  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the  Joinltr, 
and  render  their  motions  eafy,  and  to 
prevent  their  growing  dry,  and  cohering 
together,  ' ■ 

About  the  fcapula,  the  flexure  of  the 
elbow,  the  hand,  the  kney,  and  the  foot, 
there  are  alto  found  here  and  there  fome 
finall  glands  ; as  alfo  in  fome  places  be- 
tween an.d  among  the  mufcles  : but  as 
their  number  and  fituation,  as  well  as 
their  fize  and  figure,  are  very  uncertain 
and  variable,  it  is  not  neceifary  to  re- 
pount  them  here. 

We  are,  however,  yet  to  fpeak  of  the 
cutaneous  glands.  Verheyen  tells  us,  that 
Steno  had  difeovered,  that  there  is  a 
gland  fituated  under  every  diftinfl  pore 
of  the  fkin,  from  whence  there  ariles  a 
veflel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  matter 
of  fweat,  which  terminates  at  the  fui- 
face  of  the  cutis  : and  hence  Verheyen, 
though  he  does  not  fay  that  he  had  ever 
feen  any  of  thele  glands  himfelf,  ven- 
tures to  give  them  a'  place  among  the 
patts  he  deferibes  ; and  calls  thetrl  fuh- 
cutanepus  glands.  The  pores  of  the 
Ikin  are  fo  extremely  numerous,  that  if, 
according  to  thefe  authors,  there  were 
a gland  belonging  to  every  one  of  them, 
the  glands  muft  be  almoft  infinite  in 
8 Y ■ punrbepp 
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sumber.  But  in  difleflion,  when  the 
eutis  has  been  carelul’.y  cleared  from 
the  fat  that  is  under  it,  it  is  certain  no 
fudi  glands  are  feen,  either  in  the  fe- 
parated  fat,  or  on  the  lower  furface  of 
the  cutis  ! riiere  are  indeed  always  found 
little  portions  of  the  fat  here  and  there 
inlitiuating  thenifelves  into  the  little  fo- 
veolae,  or  holes  in  the  cutis ; but  pieces 
of  fat  will  be  diftinguilhed  from  glands, 
with  very  little  difficulty  by  an  expert 
anatomift.  From  this,  and  from  innu- 
merable fearches  after  thefe  glands,  it 
appears,  that  there  are  indeed  no  fuch 
glands  as  thofe  called  fubcutaneous.  See 
the  article  Cutis. 

Jndurathvs  of  thp  Glands.  Indurated 
fwellings  of  the  glands  from  vifcid  hu- 
mours, which  at  length  turn  callous  and 
cancerous,  an’fe  from  an  obftruflipn  of 
the  velfels,  efpecially  in  the  glands,  and 
from  thick  grofs  humours.  They  are 
known  from  hard  tumours,  which  are  ge- 
nerally pioveable  and  indolent ; in  this 
flate  they  are  called  indurated  glands  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  digeft  and  fuppurate  in 
a'ffiort  time,  they  grow  harder,  and  are 
called  fcinhous  glands ; and  ifthefe,  efpe- 
cially in  the  breafts,  begin  to  corrode  anci 
are  painful,  they  are  termed  carcino- 
mata, cr  incipient  occult  cancers.  See 
the  articles  SciJtRHUs  and  Cancer. 

The  indurated  glands  of  the  neck  in 
boys  proceed  fiom  voracity  and  a bad 
diet,  which,  according  to  Hciller,  are  to 
be  cured  by  correfiing  the  corrupt  hu- 
mours, by  external  exercife,  by  the  force 
of  nature,  and  a length  of  tirhe:  when 
this  is  not  perfornied,  and  they  increafe 
and  multiply,  they -become  fcrophulous, 
and  are  called  the  king’s  evil ; when 
they  are  I^rge,,  they  are  called  ftrumse  ; 
but  thefe  are  feldom  indurated  glands, 
but  rather  lunicated  humours,  -vt'hich 
contain  various  bad  humours  in 
and  increafe  to  a wonderful  ffize,  in- 
ducing different  grievous  evils.  See  the 
articles,  Diet,  ExercisEjScrophul  A, 
Cyst,  Tumour,  £fr. 

It  cuftomai'.y  to  attempt  the  cure  by 
various  external  remedies,  but  thefe  are 
fcarcely  fufficient,  without  correcting  the 
intemperies  of  the  humours  ; for  other- 
wife  they”  generally  grow  worfe.  The 
- remedies  for  indurated  glands  are  eipoU 
Jients  and'  diirqlycpts  ; fuch  as  the  infu- 
fions’ and  deco'fllons  of  refolving  roots, 
wood?,  and  herbs,  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day  i fuch  as  the  roots  of  farfapai  illp, 
iyiSh  guaiacum  5 of  the  roots  of  farlapa- 


rilla,  china,  and  faffitfras-wood  ; or  of 
the  roots  of  fcrophularia  or  vincetoxicuni  • 
likewife  a decodlion  of  guaiacum,  with 
li^uorice-.’-oot,  with  the  infufion  and  de- 
eoftion  of  rofematy  with  fiigar.  See  the 

articles  Emollients,  Dissolvents 

&c.  * ' ■ 

Befides  thefe,  fuch  powders  as  attenuate 
the  vifcid  blood,  fuch  as  the  pulvis  ad 
ftrumas,  of  the  auguftan  difpenfatory,  to 
which  riiay  be  added  a grain  of  cinnabar 
or  mercurius  dulcis  ; likewife  the  crude 
powder  of  antimony,  efpecially  with  a 
grain  of  mercurius  dulcis  in  every  dofe, 
which  is  very  ufeful  in  diffolvicig  the 
glands  in  the  neck  of  boys.  The  powder 
of  millepedes,  from  half  a fcruple  to  a 
fcruple,  with  a grain  of  mercurius  dulcis, 
is  an  approved  remedy  in  this  cafe,  audio 
hard  tumours  of  the  vifeera.  Some  greatly 
praife  ethiops  mineral ; which  remedies 
are  to  be  continued  a long  while,  As  to 
diet,  all  auftere,  crude,  grofs  flatulent 
aliment  is  to  be  avoided  ; winter  pot- 
herbs, pulfe,  and  the  like.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  (hould  likewife  be  leffened, 
cold  unwh.olfome  air  avoided,  as  '.veil 
as  fadnefs  and  reft  : externally,  limpU 
fpirlt  of  wine  applied  hot,  or  campho- 
rated with  a little  faffion  ; likewife  re- 
folvent  plafters  with  mercury,  asalfodi- 
geftive  bags  of  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers, 
Dedier  greatly  recommends  hot  fea-fan4 
applied  to  fcinhous  breafts.  Some  com- 
mend oil  of  bricks  and  the  balfam  of 
fulphur  ofRulandus,  i-f  rubbed  often  iq 
a clay  therewith  ; in  the  room  of  which 
may  he  applied  a diftilled  oil  of  foap, 
petroleum,  dog’s  fat,  and  the  martial 
ointment;  aftep  which  a plafter  of  gum- 
ammoniac,  or  foap,  or  melilot,  qr  fper- 
ma  ceti  muft  belaid  thereon  ; when  the 
tumour  is  foftened,  a plajler  of  oxycro- 
ceum  may  be  piroperly  ufed. 

But  when  the  falival,  maxillary,  or  pa- 
rotid glands  are  indurated,  and  the  fe- 
veral  remedies  already  mentioned  prove 
unfuccefslul,  in  order  to  prefcive'  the  pa- 
tient from  otherwife  inevitable  deftruc- 
tion,  the  dangerous  operation  of  extir- 
pating thefe  glands  muft  hie  attempted,  in 
Vvffich  great  care  and  attention  is  requit- 
ed,,as  they  adhere  to  confuierable  branches 
of  the  carotid  artery  ; and  that,  in  ex- 
tirpating them,  the  patient  may  bleedqq 
death,  if  not  prevented  by  the  hand  of 
p.,lkiiful  operator.  .For  the  operation 
ficitter  dlrecls,., that  the  fiirgeon  be  iir^ 
provided  with  a good  ftypl.ic-l 
i large  quantity,  of  lint,  lin 
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hall,  as  alfo  fome  thick  coinpretTes, 
each  larger  than  the  other,  and  a roller 
of  about  fix  ells  long:  thefe  being  pro- 
vided, the  patient  is  to  be  feated  in  a 
proper  light,  with  his  head  and  hands  fe- 
cured  by  alliftanls ; then  the  lUrgeon 
opens  the  integuments  by  a longitudinal 
incifion,  and,  freeing  them  carefully 
from  the  tumour,  divides  their  connefting 
arteries  ; hereupon  the  blood  ruflies  forth 
fo  impetuoufly,  that  near  a pound  will 
he  loft,  before  the  furgeon  can  lay  down 
his  knife,  and  apply  the  dreflings  ; there- 
fore, to  fave  the  patient,  and  fupprefs 
the  haemorrhage,  he  mull  conftantly  ap- 
ply a bundle  of  the  linen-rags,  dipped 
in  ftyptic,  and  prefs  them  dole  upon  the 
divided  arteries  : the  remaining  cavity  of 
the  wound  muft  be  well  filled  with  dry 
lint  and  rags,  prefted  ciofe  with  his  fin- 
gers, over  which  muft  he  impofed  a large 
piece  of  puff-ball,  with  three  or  four 
comprelTes,  each  larger  than  the  other  ; 
the  whole  being  at  lad  lecured  hy  the 
fafcia  nodofa,  commonly  ufed,  for  arte- 
riotomy  in  the  temples  : laftly,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  when  the  tumour  is  un- 
commonly large,  it  may  be  more  conve- 
nient to  make  a cruciform  incifion  thro’ 
the  integuments,  by  which  the  tumour 
may  be  extraded  more  eafily  than  by  a 
longitudinal  one.  See  Styptic,  Ban- 
dage, Cyst,  Tumour,  &c. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  Wound,  fee 
the  article  Wound. 

With  regard  to  the  life  of  fea-water  in 
diforders  of  the  glands,  fee  the  article 
Sea. 

glanders,  in  the  manege,  a difeafe  in 
horl'es,  confiding  of  a thick,  llimy,  cor- 
rupt humour,  running  from  the  noftrils, 
of  a different  colour,  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  malignity,  or  as 
the  infeflion  has  been  of  a Ihorter  or 
longer  cuntirfuance ; being  white,  yel- 
low, green,  black,  or  bloody. 

Authois  afcribe  this  difeafe  to  various 
caufes : fome  to  infedion  others,  to  a 
dilbrder  .of  the  lungs  ; others,  to  the 
fpleen  ; fome  to  the  liv6r  j and  others,  to 
the  brain.  After  it  has  been  of  fo  long 
a (landing,  as  that  the  mater  is  become 
of  a blackifh  colour,  which  is  ufually  in 
its  latt  ftage,  they  fuppofe  it  to  come 
fiom  the  I'pine  ; and  hence  they  call  it 
the  mourning  of  the  chine. 

Kernels  and  knots  are  ufually  found 
under  the  caul  in  this  diCorder ; and  as 
thefe  grow  bigger  and.  more  inflamed, 
fo  the  glanders  increalc  more. 


For  the  cure  of  the  glanders,  Morti.uer' 
gives  the  following  receipt. 

Take  a pint  of  children’s  chamber-lye, 
two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; half  a 
pint  of  white  wine  vinegar;  four  ounces 
of  flower  of  brimftone  ; half  a handful 
of  rue:  boil  this  connpofiiion  til!  it  comes 
to  a pint,  and  give  it  to  the  horfe  fad- 
ing ; and  let  him  fall  after  it  fix  'hours 
from  meat,  and  twelve  from  water. 

GLANDIVES,  a city  and  biftiop’s  fee  of 
Provence,  in  France,  fituated  on  the  river 
Var,  twenty-fix  miles  iiorth-weftofNice  : 
eaft  long.  6®  40',  north  lat.  44°. 

GLANDULAR,  or  Gdandulous,  a- 
niong  anaiomifts.  See  Glandulous, 

GLANDULE,  glandula,  a term  uTed 
by  anatomifts  to  exprefs  a fmail  gland. 
See  the -article  Gland. 

GLANDULOUS,  fomething  abounding 
with  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
glands.  See  the  article  Gland. 

Glandulous  body,  glandiilofiim  corpus, 
a name  by  which  fome  call  the  proftata:. 
See  the  article  Prostat.®. 

Glandulous  roots,  among  gardeners, 
&c.  denotes  fuch  tuberofe  ones  as  ara 
connefled  together  by  fmall  fibres.  Se® 
the  article  Root. 

GLANS,  ACORN,  in  natural  hillory,  Se's 
Acorn. 

Glans,  in  anatomy,  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  penis,  called  by  other  different 
names,  as  the  head  of  the  penisj*  the  nut 
of  the  penis,  and  the  balanus  of  the  penis. 
See  the  article  Penis. 

The  glans  is  compofed  of  the  epidermis 
and  the  corpus  cavernofum,  which  is 
continuous  vvith  the  uretlira-.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Epidermis  and  Corpus,  &c. 

Its  furface  is  very  fmooth  and  polilhed, 
and  is  very  fenfible  to  the  touch,  whichi 
is  owing  to  a multitude  of  nervous  pa- 
pillss  diftributed  all  over  it ; and  are 
moll  obvious  when  the  penis  is  ereSed. 
In  the  front  of  it  is  the  urethra,  and  im- 
mediately under  is  infected  the  frsenum 
or  frenulum  of  the  penis.  The  pollerior 
extremity  of  the  glans,  with-itsneck  be- 
hind, is  dillinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 
corona.  See  article  Corona. 

Glans  is  allb  ufed  to  denote  the  tip  or 
extremity  of  the  clitoris,  from  its  re- 
femblance  both  in  form  and  ufe  to  that  of 
the  penis.  The  principal  difference  con- 
fills  in  this,  that  it  is  not  perforated  as  is 
the  ghns  of  the  penis.  This  glans  is 
allb  coveied  with  a preputium  formed  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  labia.  See 
the  article  CLITORIS, 

.S  Y a 
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jfrLANS  is  alfo  taken  for  flruinoTis,  or 
fcrophulous  tumors. 

It  aifo  figntfies  a fuppofitoryj  or  peffary. 

GLARI?,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  of  the  fame  name, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  both  pro- 
leftant  and  popifii  ; it  is  fituated  tjiirty- 
five  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Zurich,  ift  <all 
long.  9°,  and  north  lat.  47®. 

feLASGOW,  a large  city  of  Scotland, 
fituated  in  Lanerkfhire,  or  Clydefdale, 
on  the  river  Clyde,  twenty  miles  north- 
weft  of  Lanerk,  and  forty  miles  weft 
of  Edinburgh,  in  4®  S',  weft  long,  and 

55°  5'> 

This  is  one  of  the  raoft  elegant  towns  In 
Scotland.  It  has  an  univeility,  and  a 
good  foreign  trade. 

Glass,  ‘vUrum,  a tranfparent,  brittle, 
fadlitious  body,  produced  by  the  aftion 
office  upon  a fixt  fait  and  fand,  or  Itone, 
that  retdily  melts. 

The  chemifts  hold,  that  there  Is  no  body 
but  may  be  vitrified,  'or  converted  into 
glafs ; being  the  laft  effedl;  of  fire,  as 
all  its  force  is  not  able  to  carry  the  change 
of  any  natural  body  beyond  its  vitrifi- 
cation. 

Antiquity  dnd hi/tory  of  Glass,  ^hen,  or 
by  whom,  the  art  of  making  giafs  was 
firft  found  out  is  uncertain : (ome  will 
have  it  invented  before  the  flood;  but 
without  any  proof.  Neri  traces  the anti- 
«|uity  of  this  art  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Job  : but  Dr.  Merret  will  have  it  a_s  an- 
lient  as  either  pottery,  or  the  making  of 
bricks:  becaufe  that  a kiln  of  bricks  can 
icarc'e  be  burnt,  or  a batch  of  pottery  be 
made,  but  Tome  of  t'nebrirksand  iheware 
■will  be  at  leaft  fuperficially  turned  to  giafs; 
fo  that  it.muft  have  been  known  at  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  as  long  before  as 
the  making  of  bricks  was  u'fed.  It  mnft 
have  been  known,  confequently,  among 
the  Egyptians,  when  the  Ifraelites.  were 
employed  by  them  in  making  bricks. 
Ot  this  kind,  no  doubt,  was  that  follil 
giafs  mentioned  by  Ferranf.  Imperat, 
to  be  found  under-ground  in  places 
where  great  fires  had  been.  The_Egyp- 
tians  indeed  boaft,  that  this  art  was 
IBUght  them  by  the  great  Hermes.- 
Arlftophanes,  .Ariftolle-,  Alexander 
Aphrodifeus,  Lucretius,  and  John  the 
divine,  put  us  out  of  all  doubt  that 
glals  was  in  ufe  in  their  days. 

Pliny  relates,  that  1 1 was  firft  difeovered 
Bscidencsllv  in  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Belu',  by  certain  merchants 
tiriven  thither  by  a ftorm  at  lea,  who. 


being  obliged  to  continue  there,  aiid 
drefs  iheir  yifluals,  by  making  a fire  on 
the  giound,  where  there  was  great  plenty 
of  the  herb  kali  j that  plant  burning  to 
alhes,  its  falls  mixed  and  incorporated 
with  fa’nd,  or  ftones  fit  to  vitrify,  and 
produced  giafs  ; that  (his  accident  being 
known,  the  people  of  Sidon,  in  that 
fieighbottrhoed,  affayed  the  work,  im. 
proved  the  Mint,  and  brought  it  into  ufe  ; 
and  that  this  art  has  been  improving  ever 
fince. 

Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  all 
Europe  in  the  finenefs  of  its  glades,  but 
of  late  the  French  and  Englilh  have  ex- 
celled the  Venetians,  fo  that  we  are  no 
longer  fupplied  with  this  commodity  from 
abroad.  > 

Nature  and charaSiers  of  Glass.  Natura- 
lifts  are  divided  in  what  clafs  of  bodies  to 
rank  giafs : feme  making  it  a concrete 
juice  ; others  a Hone  ; others  again  rank 
it  among  femi-metals ; but  Dr.  Merret 
obferves,  that  thefe  are  all  natural  pro- 
duSions,  whereas  giafs  is  a faftitious 
compound,  produced  by  fire,  and  never 
found  in  the  earth,  but  only  the  fand 
and  ftoiie  tliat  form  it;  that  metals 
are  formed  by  nature  into  certain  fpecies; 
and  that  fire  only  produces  them,  by  its 
faculty  of  feparating  heterogeneous,  and 
uniting  homogeneous  bodies  : whereas 
it  produces  giafs,  by  uniting  heteroge- 
neous matter,  ‘Utts.  fait  and  fand,  of  both 
which  it  evidently  confifts  ; lOolK.  weight 
of  fand  yielding  abhve  ijo  IB.  of  giafs. 
The  fame  learned  doftor  gives  us  a pre- 
cife  and  accurate  enumeration  of  the  I'e- 
veral  chara6feis,  or  properties  of  giafs, 
■whereby  it  is  diftinguiflied  from  all  other 
bodies,  viz.  1.  That  it  is  an  artificial 
concrete  of  fait  and  fand,  or  ftones.  2.- 
Fufible  by  ftrong  fire,  j.  When  fufed, 
tenacious  and  coherent.  4.  It  does  not 
wafte  nor  confume  in  the  fire.  5.  When 
melted,  it  cleaves  fo  iron.  6.  V/hen  it 
is  red  hot,  it  is  dudlile,  and  may  be 
falhioned  into  any  form  ; but  not  malle- 
able ; and  capable  of  being  blown  into 
a hollcwnefs,  which  no  mineral  is.  7. 
Frangible  when  thin,  without  annealing. 
8.  Friable,  when  cold.  9.  Diaphanous, 
whether  hot  or  cold.  10,  Flexible  and 
elaftic.  ji.  DiiToluhle  by  cold  and 
moiftute,  iz.  Only  cdpable  of  being 
graven  or  cut  with  a diamond,  or  other 
hard  ftone;  and  emery.  13.  Receives 
any  dye  or  colour  both  externally  and  in- 
tEiiially.  14.  Not  dilfoluble  by  aqiia- 
fortis,  aqua  regia,  01-  mercury.  iS' 

■ Neiihsf 
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Jleittier  acid  juices  nor  any  other  matter 
extraft  either  coloar,  tafte,  or  any  other 
quality  from  it.  )6.  Admits  of  polifh- 
iuo-.  17.  Neither  lofes  weight  nor  fubr 
ftance  by  the  longed  and  mod  frequent 
»fe.  18.  Gives  fufion  to  other  metals, 
and  foftens  them.  19.  The  mod  pliable 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  which  bed 
retains  the  fafliion  given  it.  ao.  Not 
capable  of  being  calcired.  ai.  An  open 
glafs  being  filled  with  water  in  the  fum- 
mer-time,  will  gather  drops  of  water  on 
the  outfide,  jud  fo  far  as  the  water  on 
the  inlide  reaches  ; and  a perfon’s  breath 
blown  on  it  will  manifedly  moiden  it.  , 
ja.  Little  glafs  balls  filled  with  water, 
mercury,  and  other  liquor,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire;  as  alfo  drops  of  green  glafa 
being  broken,  will  fly  afunder  with  a 
great  nolle.  23.  Neither  wine,  beer, 
nor  any  other  liquor,  will  make  it  mudy, 
or  change  its  colour,  or  rud  it,  24.  It 
may  be  cemented,  as  (tones  and  metals, 

25.  A drinking-gbfs,  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  rubbed  on  the  brim  with  a 
wet  finger,  yields  mufical  notes,  higher 
or  lower  as  the  glafs  is  more  or  lefs  full, 
and  will  make  the  liquor  friflc  and  leap. 
Moienah  for  mailing  of  Glass.  The 
materials  whereof  glafs  is  made,  we  have 
already  mentioned  to  be  fait  and  fand, 
or  Uones.  The  fait  here  ufed,  is  pro- 
cured from  a fort  of  allies,  brought 
from  the  Levant,  called  polverine,  or 
rochetta ; which  alhes  are  thbfe  of  a 
fort  of  water-plant,  called  kali,  cut 
down  in  fummer,  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
burnt  in  heaps,  either  on  the  ground,  or 
on  iron-grates  ; the  allies  falling  into  a 
pit,  grow  into  a hard  mafs,  or  done,  fit 
for  ule.  See  Kali  and  Polverine. 

To  extraft  the  fait,  iliefe  alhes,  or  pol- 
verine, aj|e  powdered  and  fifted,  then  put 
into  boiling  water,  and  there  kept  till , 
one  third  of  the  water  be  confumed  ; the 
whole  being  dirred  up,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  allies  may  incorporate 
with  the  fluid,  and  all  its  falts  be  ex- 
trafled  ; then  the  veflel  is  filled  up  with 
new  water,  and  boiled  over  again,  till 
, one  half  be  confumed;  what  remains  is 
a Ibtt  of  lee,  drongly  impregnated  with 
fait.  This  lee,  boiled  over  again  in 
frelh  coppers,  thickens  in  about  twenty - 
lour  hours,  and  fhoots  its  fait ; which  is 
to  be  ladled  out,  as  it  flioots,  into  earthen 
pans,  and  thence  into  wooden  fats  to  drain 
and  dry.  This  done,  it  is  grofsiy  pound- 
ed, and  thus  put  in  a fort  of  oven,  called 
»lcaE,  to  dry.  It  may  be  added,  that 
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there  are  other  plants,  befides  kali,  whicft 
yield  a fait  fit  for  glafs:  flich  are  file 
alga  or  (ea-weed,  the  common  way- 
thiflle,  bramble,  hops,  woririwocrf, 
woad,  tobacco,  fern,  and’  the  whole 
leguminous  tribe,  as  peafe,  beans, 

See  the  articles  Ashe's,  Sal'T,  Ex- 
traction, Alga,  &c. 

The  fand  or  ftone,  called  by  the  arttfts 
Tarfq,  is  the  fecond  ingredient  in  glafs/ 
and  that  which  gives  it  the  body  afid 
firmnefs.  Thefe  Hones,  Agricola  dbi-' 
ferves,  muft;  be  fucli  as  will  fufe;  and'of 
thefe  fuch  as  are  whTte  and  tranfparent 
are  heft  ; fo  that  crylfal  challenges  the 
^irecedency  of  all  others.  See  the  articles 
Crystal  and  Tarso. 

At  Venice  they  chiefly  ule  a fort  of 
pebble,  found  in  the  river  Tefino,  re- 
lembling  white  marble,  and  called  cno- 
golo.  Indeed  Ant.  Neri  affures  us,  that 
all  ftones  which  will  Itrike  fire  with  fted, 
are  fit  to  vitrify  t but  Dr.  Merret  fhews, 
that  there  are  fome  exceptions  from  this 
rule.  Flints  are  admirable;  and  when 
calcined,  powdered,  and  fearced,  make 
a pure  white  cryfta'lline  metal  : JnU  the 
expence  of  preparing  them  m»HLtbe 
niafters  of  our  glals-houfes  fpOTlj'  of- 
their  ufe.  Where  proper  Itciies  cannot 
be  fo  conveniently  had,  fand  is  tiled; 
which  Ihould  be  white,  and  final!,  and 
well  wafhed,  before  it  be  applied ; fucli 
is  ufually  found  in  the  mouths  and  fides 
of  rivers.  Our  glafs-houfes  are  furnifh* 
ed  with  a fine  land  for  cryftal,.  from 
Maidftone,  the  fame  with  that  fifed  for 
fand-boxes,  and  in  fcouring ; and  with 
a coarfer  for  green  glafs  from  Woolwich* 
For  cryftal  glafs,.,  to  200  ftj  of  tarfo, 
pounded  fine,  they  put  t3otb  of  fait  of 
polverine ; mix  them  together,  and  put 
them  into  the  calcar,  a fort  of  reverbera- 
tory furnace,  being  firft  welh  heated. 
Here  they  remain  baking,  frying,  and 
calcining,  for  five  hours,  during  which 
the  workman  keeps  mixing  them  with  a 
rake,  to  make  them  incorporate:  whea 
taken  out,  the  mixture  is  called  frit,  or 
bollito.  See  Fri  t and  Bollito. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  glaft 
might  be  made  by  immediately  melting 
the  materials  without  thus  calcining,  and 
making  them  frit : but  the  operation 
would  be  much  more  tedious. 

A glafs  much  harder  than  any  prepared 
in  the  common  way  may  be  made  by 
means  of  borax,  in  the  following 
manner,  Take  four  ounces  of  borax, 
and  an  ounce  of  fine  white  land,  redu- 
ced 
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«e3  to  powder,  and  melt  them  together 
in  a large  clofe  crucible  fet  in  a wind  fur- 
nace, keeping  a ftrongfirefor  half  an  hours 
then  take  out  the  crucible,  and  when  cold, 
break  it ; and  there  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  a hard,  pure  glafs,  capable  of 
cutting  common  glafs  almoft  like  a dia. 
mond.  This  experiment  duly  varied, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  may  lead  to  fame  con- 
liderable  improvements  in  the  art  of 
glafs,  enamels,  and  artificial  gpms.  It 
Ihews  us  an  expeditious  method  of  mak- 
ing glafs  without  the  ufe  of  fixed  falls, 
which  has  generally  been  thought  an 
effential  ingredient  in  glafs,  and  which  is 
the  ingredient. that  gives  common  glafs 
its  foftnefs ; and  it  is  not  yet  known, 
whether  calcined  cryftal,  or  other  fub- 
Ifances,  being  added  to  this  fait,  inflead 
cf  fand,  it  might  not  make  a glafs  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  a diamond. 
See  the  article  Gem. 

ST/Wr  of  Glass.  Of  thefe  materials  we 
have  many  forts  of  glafs  made,  which 
may  principally  be  diftinguifiied  accord- 
ing to  their  beauty;  as  the  cryftal  flint 
the  cryftal  white  glafs,  the  green 
and  the  bottle  glafs.  Again  thefe 
forts  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  feveral 
ufes  ; as  plate  or  coach -glalTes,  looking, 
glafles,  optic-glaffes,  which  are  marie 
of  thefirttfort.  The  fecond  fortincludes 
crown-glafs,  toys,  phials,  drinking  glaf- 
fes,  £fc.  The  third  fort  is  well  known 
by  its  colour,  and  the  fecond  by  its  form. 

Ma/as  coloured  Glass  is  made  thus : put 
into  a pot  cryftal  frit,  thrice  walhed  in 
water;  tinge  this  with  manganefe  pre. 
pared  into  a clear  purple  : to  this  add 
alumen  cativum  fifted  fine  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  at  feveral  times ; this  will 
make  the  glafs  grow  yellowift),  and  a 
little  reddift,  but  not  blackifii,  and  al- 
ways diflipates  the  manganefe.  The  laft 
time  you  add  manganefe,  give  no  more 
of  the  alumen  cativunS,  unlefs  the  colour 
be  too  full.  Thus  will  the  glafs  be  ex- 
aftly  of  the  colour  of  the  balas-ruby, 

Ked  Glass.  A blood-red  glafs  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner:  put  fix 
pounds  of  glafs  of  lead,  and  ten  pounds 
of  common  glafs  into  a pot  glazed 
with  white  glafs  : when  the  whole  is 
boiled  and  refined,  add,  by  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  at  fmall  diftances  of  time, 
copper  calcined  to  a rednefs,  as  much  as, 
on  repeated  proofs,  is  , found  fufficient  s 
then  add  tartar  in  powder  by  (mail  quan- 
tities gt  a time,  till  the  glafs  is  become 


as  red  as  blood  ; and  continue  adding 
one  or  other  of  the  ingredients  till  the 
colour  is  quite  perfeft. 

Te/fom;  Glass.  It  is  a necelfary  remark 
in  glafs  making,  that  the  cryftal-glafs 
made  with  fait  that  has  an  admixture  of 
tartar  will  never  receive  the  true  gold 
yellow,  though  it  will  all  other  colours : 
for  yellow  glafs,  therefoie,  a fait  mull  be 
prepared  from  polverine,  or  pot-alhes 
alone  to  make  the  glafs. 

furnaces  for  the  making  In  this 

manufaflure,  there  are  three  forts  of 
furnaces,  one  called  t^ilcar,  is  for  the 
frit,  the  fecond  is  for  working  the  glafs, 
the  third  ferves  to  anneal  the  glafs,  and 
is'called  the  leer.  See  Furnace. 

The  calcar  A,  (plate  CXIII,  fig.  3.) 
refembles  an  oven  ten  feet  long,  feven 
broad,  and  two  deep  : the  fuel,  which 
in  England  is  fea  coal,  is  put  into  a 
trench  on  one  fide  of  the  furnace  ; and 
the  flame  reverberating  from  the  roof 
upon  the  frit,  calcines  it.  The  glafs- 
furnace,  or  working  furnace  B,  is  round, 
of  three  yards  diameter,  and  two  high; 
or  thus  proportioned.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  is  vanlted. 
The  lower  part  C is  properly  called  the 
crown,  and  is  made  in  that  form.  Its 
ufe  is  to  keep  a brilk  fire  cf  coal  and 
wood,  which  is  never  put  out.  The 
mouth  of  it  is  called  the  bocca.  There 
are  feveral  boles  in  the  arch  of  this 
crown,  through  which  the  flame  pafl'es 
into  the  fecond  vault,  or  partition,  and 
reverberates,  into  the  pots  ^lled  with  the 
ingredients  above-mentioned.  Round 
the  infides  are  eight  or  more  pots  placed, 
and  piling  pots  on  them.  The  number  of 
pots  is  always  double  that  of  the  boccos 
D,  or  mouths,  or  of  the  number  of  work- 
men, that  each  may  have  one  pot  refined 
to  work  out  of,  and  another  for  metal  to 
refine  in,  while  he  works  out  of  the 
other.  Through  the  working  holes  the 
metal  is  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  the 
pots  are  put  into  the  furnace,  and  thefe 
holes  are  flrspped  with  moveable  coveis 
made  of  lute  and  brick,  to  fereen  the 
workmens  eyes  fromthefcorchlng  flames. 
On  each  fide  of  the  bocca,  or  mouth,  is 
a bocarella,  or  little  hole,  out  of  which 
coloured  glafs,  or  finer  metal,  is  taken 
from  the  piling  pot.  Above  this  oven, 
there  is  the  third  oven  or  leer,  about 
five  or  fix  yards  long,  where  the  veflels, 
or  glafs,  is  annealled,  or  cooled;  this 
part  cwfifts  of  a tower,  btfides  the  leer 
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f into  which  the  flame  afcends  from  the 
furnace.  The  tower  has  two  mouths, 
through  which  the  glaflTes  are  put  in  with 
a fork,  and  fct  on  the  floor  or  bottom  : 
but  they  are  drawn  out  on  iron  pans, 
called  fraches,  through  the  leer,  to  cool 
by  degrees;  fo  that  they  are  quite  cold 
by  the^  time  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
leer,  which  enters  the  farofel,  or  room 
where  the  glalfes  are  to  be  flowed.  , 

But  the  green  glafs  furnace  is  fquare; 
and  at  each  angle  it  has  an  arch  for  an- 
nealing, or  cooling  the  glaffes.  The 
jnetal  is  wrought  on  two  oppofite  fides, 
and  on  the  other  two  they  have  their 
colours,  into  which  are  made  linnet 
holes,  for  the  fire  to  come  from  the  fur- 
nace to  bake  the  frit,  and  to  dilcharge 
lliefmoke,  Fires  are  made  in. the  arches 
to  anneal  -the  work,  fo  that  the  whole 
procefs  is  done  in  one  furnace, 

Tliefe  furnaces  mull  not  be  of  brick, 
but  of  hard  fandy  Hones.  In  France, 
they  build  the  outfide  of  brick,  and  the 
inner  part  to  bear  the  fire  is  made  of  a 
fort  of  fuller’s  earth,  or  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  of  which  earth  they  alfo  make  their 
melting- pots. 

Mr.  Blancourt  obferves,  that  the  word 
and  rougheft  work  in  this  art,  is  the 
changing  the  pots,  when  they  are  worn 
out,  or  cracked.  In  this  cafe  the  great 
working  hole  mufl  be  uncovered;  the 
faulty  pot  mull  be  taken  out  wiili  iron 
hooks  and  forks,  and  a new  one  mull  be 
fpeedily  put  in  its  place,  thro’  the  flames, 
by  the  hands  only.  For  this  work,  the 
man  guard?  himfelf  with  a garment 
made  of  Ikins,  in  the  lhape  of  a pan- 
taloon, that  covers  him  all  hut  his  eyes, 
and  is  made  as  wet  as  pofiible  : the  eyes 
are  defended  with  a proper  fort  of  glafs, 
Injlruments  for  ?nakmg  of  Th e i n ^ 

llruments  made  ufe  of  in  this  work, 
may  be  reduced  to  thofe  that  follow.  , A 
blowing  pipe,  made  of  iron,  about  two 
feet  and  a half  long,  with  a wooden 
handle.  An  iron  rod  to  take  up  the 
glafs,  after  it  is  blown,  and  to  cut  off 
the  former.  Scilfars  to  cut  the  glafs 
when  it  comes' off  from  the  firft  hollow 
iron.  Shears  to  cut  and  lhape  great 
glalfes,  &c.  an  iron  ladle,  with  the 
end  of  the  handle  caled  with  wood,  to 
take  the  nietal  out  of 'the  .refining  pot 
to  put  it  . into  the  workmens  pots.  A 
fniall  iron  laddie,  cafed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, to  Ikini  the  alkalic  fait,  that  fwims 
at  top,  flhovels,  one  like  a peel  to  take 
Ih?  SfEat  glaffes  j another,  like  a fire- 
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Ihovel,  to  feed  the  furnace  with  coalse 
A hooked  iron  fork,  to  ftir  the  matter 
in  the  pots.  An  iron  rake  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  to  ftir  the  frit.  An  iron 
fork-,  to  change  or  pull  the  pots  out  of 
the  furnace,  &c.- 

Working  or  blonuing  round  Glass.  The 
tools  thus  provided,  the  workman  dips 
his  blowing  pipe  into  the  melting-pot, 
and  by,  turning  it  about,  the  metal 
flicks  to  the  iron  more  firmly  than  tur- 
pentine. This  he  repeats  four  times,  at 
each  time  rolling  the  end  of  his  in- 
ftrument,  with  the  hot  metal  thereon, 
on  a piece  of  iron  G,  over  which  is  a 
velTel  of  water  which  helps  to  cool,  and. 
fo  to  confolidate,  and  to  difpbfe  that 
matter  to  bind  more  firmly  with  what  is 
to  be  taken  next  out  of  the  melting-pot. 
But  after  he  has  dipt  a fourth  time,  and 
the  workman  perceives  there  is  metal 
enough  on  the  pipe,  he  claps  his  mouth, 
immediately  to  the  other  end  of  it  H, 
and  blows  gently  through  the  iron  tube, 
till  the  metal  lengthens  like  a bladder 
about  a foot.  Then  he  rolls  it  on  a 
marble  done  I,  a little  while,  to  pollflj 
it,  and  blows  a fecond  time,  by  which 
he  brings  it  to  the  lhape  of  a globe  of 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  diameter, 
Every  time  he  blows  into  the  pipe,  lie 
removes  it  quickly  to  his  cheek,  other- 
wile  he  would  be  in  danger,  by  often 
blowing,  of  drawing  the  flame  into  his 
mouth  ; and  this  globe  may  be  flattened 
by  returning  it  to  the  fire,  and  brought 
into  any  form  by  ftamp-irons,  which  are 
always  ready.  When  the  glafs  is  thus 
bipwn,  it  is  cut  off  at  the  collet,  or  neck, 
which  is  the  narrow  part  that  ftuck  to 
the  iron.  The  method  of  peifoiming 
this,  is  as  follows:  the  pipe  is  relied  on 
an  iron  bar,  clofe  by  the  collet:  then  a 
drop  of  cold  water  being  laid  on  the 
collet,  it  will  crack  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  which  with  a flight  blow,  oc 
cut  of  the  fliears  K,  will  immediately 
feparate  the  collet. 

After  this  is  done,  the  operator  dips  the 
iron  rod  into  the  melting-pot,  by  which 
he  extradis  as  much  metal  as  ferves  to 
attraft  the  glafs  he  has  made,  to  which 
he  now  fixes  this  rod  at  the  bottom  of 
his  work,  oppofite  to  the  opening  made 
by  the  breaking  of  the  collet.  In  ..this 
pofition,  the  glafs  is  carried  to  the  great 
bocca,  or  mouth  of  the  oven,  to  be 
heated  and  fcalded,  by  which  means  it 
is  again  put  into  fuch  a foft  Hate,  that  by 
the  help  of  an  iron  inftrmnqnt,  it  can  be 
; pierced, 
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pierced,  opened,  and  widened  witlisut 
breaking,.  But  the  vetTel  is  not  finiflied, 
.till  it  is  retui-ned  to  the  great  bocca  ; 
■where  it  being  again  heated  thoroughly, 
and  turned  cftiickly  about  with  a circular 
motion,  it  will  open  to  any  lize,  by  the 
means  of  the  heat  and  motion.  And  by 
this  means  we  come  to  learn  the  caufe 
why  the  edge  of  all  bowls  and  glalTes, 
'£fc.  are  thicker  than  the  other  pasts  of 
the  fame  gtaffes,  hecaufe  in  the  turning 
•it  about  in  the  heat,  the  edge  thickens  ; 
and  the  glafs  being  as  it  were  doubled  in 
that  part,  the  circumference  appears  like 
a felvage. 

If  there  remains  any  fuperfluities,  they 
are  cut  off  with  the  Ihears  L ; for  till  the 
glafs  is  cool,  it  remains  in  a foft,  flexible 
ftate.  it  is  therefore  taken  from  the 
bocca,  and  carried  to  an  earthen  bench, 
covered  with  brands,  which  are  coals 
extinguilhed,  keeping  it  turning ; bs- 
caufe  that  motion  prevents  any  fettling, 
and  preferves  an  eventiefs  in  the  face  of 
the  glafs,  where,  as  it  cools,  it  comes  to 
its  confiftency  ; being  firlt  cleared  .fronj 
the  iron  rod  by  a flight  ftroke  by  the 
hand  of  the  workman. 

If  the  veffel  conceived  in  the  workman’s 
mind,  arid  w;hofe  body  is  already  made, 
requires  a foot,  or  a handle,  or  any 
other  member  or  decoration,  he  makes 
them  fepar'ate  ; and  now'  alTays  to  join 
them  with  the  help  of  hot  metal,  which 
he  takes  out  of  the  pots  with  his  iron  rod  : 
but  the  glafs  is  not  brought  to  its  true 
hardnefs,  till  it  has  palled  the  leer,  or 
annealing  oven,  deferibed  before. 

Working,  or  blonjuhg,  of  windomi  pr  tfole 
Glass.  The  method  of  vvorking  round 
glafs,  or  veffels  of  any  fort,  is  in  every 
particular  applicable  to  the  working  of 
window  or  table-glafs,  till'  the  blowing 
•iron  has  been  dipt  the  fourth  time.  But 
then  inftead  of  rounding  , it,  the  work- 
man blows,  and  fo  manages  the  metal 
upon  the  fron-plale,  that  it  extends  two 
or  three  feet  in  the  form  of  a cylinder. 
This  cylinder  is  put  again  to  the  (ire, 
and  blown  a fecond  time,  and  is  thus 
repeated  till  it  is  extended  to  the  di- 
menfions  required,  the  fide  to  which  the 
pipe  is  fixed  diminifliing  gradually  till 
it  ends  in  a pyramidical  form  ; fo  that 
to  bring  both  ends  nearly  to  the  fame 
diameter,  while  the  glafs  is  thus  flexible, 
he  adds  a little  hot  metal  to  the  end  op-t 
polite  the  pipe,  and  draws  it  out  with  a 
jpair  of  iron' pincers,  and  immediately 


cuts  off  the  fame  end  with  the  hels  of 
a little  cold  water,  ag  before. 

The  cylinder  being  now  open  at  one  end 
is  carried  back  to  the  bocca,  and  there 
by  the  help  of  cold  water,  it  is  cut  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  iron  pipe,  or 
rod ; and  the  whole  length  at  another 
place,  by  which  alfo  it  is  cut  off  f; oih  , 
the  iron  rod.  Then  it  is  heated  gra- 
dually on  an  eartlien  table,  by  which  it 
opens  in  length,  while  the  workmsn, 
with  an  iron  tool,  alternately  lowers  and 
raifes  the  two  halves  of  the  cylinder, 
which  at  laft  will  open  like  a (Iieet  of 
paper,  and  fall  into  the  fame  fiat  form  iti 
which  it 'ferves  for  ufe;  in  which  it  is 
preferved  by  heating  it  over  again,  cool- 
ing it  on  a table  of  copper,  and  harden- 
ing it  twenty-four  hours  in,  the  annealing 
furnace,  to  which  it  is  carried  upon 
forks,.  In  this  furnace,  an  hundred 
tables  of  glafs  may  lie  at  a time,  with- 
out injury  to  each  other,  by  feparating 
them  into  tens,  with  an  iron  fiilver  be- 
tween, which  diminiflies  the  weight  hy 
dividing  it,  and  keeps  the  tables  fi-at  and 
even. 

This  was  the  method  formerly  made  ufe 
of  for  blowing  plate-glafs,  looking- 
glaffes,  &c.  but  the  workmen,  by  this 
method,  could  never  exceed  fifty  inches 
in  length,  and  a proportional  breadth, 
hecaufe  yrh^t  were  larger  were  always 
found  to  warp,  which' prevented  them 
from „refle£ling  the  objeffs  regularly,  and 
wanted'  fubftance  to  bear  the  neceffarjr 
grinding.  Thefe  imperfefliqns  have  been 
remedied  by  an  invention  of  the  Sieur 
Abraham  Thevart,  in  France,  about  the 
year  16SS,  of  calling  or  funning  laig? 
plates  of  glafs  in  the  following  manner.' 

Cqfting,  or  running  of  large  looking-GhMi 
plates,  The  furnace  G,  (plate  CXIV.) 
16  of  a very  large  dimenfion,  environed 
with  feveral  ovens,  or  annealing  furnaces, 
called  carqualTes,  befides  others  tor 
making  of  frit,  and  calcining  old  pieces 
of  glafs.  This  furnace,  before  it  is  fit 
to  run  glafs,  colls  35001.  It  feldom, 
lads  above  three  years,  and  even  in  tlia,t 
time  it  mull  be  refitted  every  fix  months. 
It  takes  fix  months  to  rebuild  it  5 antj 
three  months  to  refit  it.  The  melting- 
pots  are  as  big  as  large  hogflieads,  and 
contain  about  2000  vyeig'ht  of  metal.  If 
one  of  them  burlls  in  the  furnace,  the 
lofs  of  the  matter  and  time  amounts  to 
2 50  I.  The  heat  of  this  furnace  is  fo  in- 
ttnfe,  that  a bar  of  iron  laid  at  ths 
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nioiith  thereof  becomes  red  hot  in  lefs 
than  half  a minute.  The  materials  in 
thefe  pots  are  the  fame  as  defcribed  be- 
fore i and  A is  the  man  breaking  the 
frit  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  furnace 
is  red  hot,  thefe  materials  are  put  in  at 
three  different  times,  becaufe  that  helps. 
tli<;  fufion  ; and  in  twenty-four  hours 
they  are  vitrified,  refined,  fettled,  and 
fit  for  calf  in  g.  His  the  bocca,or  mouth 
of  the  furnace,  K ^s  the  ciffern  that  con- 
veys the  liquid  glafs  it  receives  out  of  the 
melting-pots  in  the  furnace  to  the  calling 
table.  Thefe  cifterns  are  filled  in  the 
furnace,  and  remain  therein  fix  hours 
after  they  are  filled ; and  then  are  hooked 
out  by  the  means  of  a large  iron-chain, 
guided  by  a pully  marked  I,  and  placed 
upon  a carriage  with  four  wheels  marked 

L,  by  two  men  P,  P.  This  carriage  has 
no  middle  piece ; fo  that  when  it  has 
hioiight  the  ciftern  to  the  caftlng  table 

M.  they  flip  off  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern, 
and  out  nifties  a torrent  of  flaming  mat- 
ter 0,  upon  the  table  : this  matter  is 
confined  to  ceitain  dimenfions  by  the 
iron  rulers  N,  N,  N,  which  are  moveable, 
retain  the  fluid  matter,  and  determine 
the  width  of  the  glafs  ; while  a man  U, 
with  the  roller  Qj  efting  on  the  edge  of 
the  iron  rulers,  reducf  th  it  as  it  cools  to 
an  equal  ihickncfs,  which  is  done  in  the 
fpace  of  a minute.  This  table  is  fup- 
ported  on  a wooden  fraiiie,  with  truftles 
for  the  convenience  of  moving  to  the 
annealing  furnace;  into  which,  ftrewed 
with  land  the  new  plate  is  llioved,  where 
it  will  harden  in  about  ten  days.  After 
this  the  glafs  needs  o-oly  be  ground,  po- 
, billed;  and  foliated  for  life. 

drinding  and  polijhittg  of  plate  Glass. 
Glafs  is  made  tranfparent  by  fire,  but 
it  receives  its  luftre  by  the  Ikill  and  labour 
of  the  grinder  and  polifner,  the  former 
of  whom  takes  its  rough  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  iniker.  ' 

In  order  to  grind  plate- glafs,  they  lay  it 
horizontally  upon  a flat  (tone  table,  (pi. 

■ CXV.)  made  of  a very  line  grained  free- 
llone  ; and  for  its  greater  Tecurity  they 
plaller  it  down  with  lime,  or  ftucco  ! for 
olherwife  the  force  of  the  workmen,  or 
the  motion  of  the  wheel,  with  which  they’’ 
grind  it,  would  move  it  about. 

This  ftone-table  is  I'upported  by  a ftrong 
frame,  A,  made  of  wood,  with  a ledge 
quite  round  its  edges,  riling  about  tw'o 
inches  higher  than  the  glafs.  Upon  this 
glafs  to  be  ground,  is  laid  another  rcngli 
glafs  not  above  half  fo  big,  and  fo  loofe 
Vot.  II. 


as  to  Aide  upon  it;  but  cemented  to  a 
wooden  plank,  to  gnat  d it  It  out  the  in- 
jury it  mult  otlierwiie  receive  fiom  the 
fcraping  of  the  wh.eel,  to  which  tf-is 
plank  is  faftened;  andfiom  'he  vMghts 
laid  upon  it,  to  promote  the  griii  ung, 
or  fiitnre,  of  the  glaliVs,  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a wheel,  B,  m.ide  of  hold 
light  wood, about  fix  inches  in  diameter} 
by  pulling  of  which  backwards  and  f-.r- 
wards  alternately,  .and  foiTieihne:  Un  iting 
it  round,  the  workmen  who  alw.-.ys  Hand 
oppofite  to  each  othec,  produce  ,i  con- 
ftant  attrition  between  the  two  glafles, 
and  bring  them  to  wh-it  rh  gre-  of 
finoothnefs  they  pleafe,  by  fiifi  pouring 
in  water  and  coarfeland;  after  that  a 
finer  fort  of  fand  as  the  woik  advaiicetb, 
till  at  laft  they  muft  pour  in  the  powder 
of  fmalt.  . As  the  upper  or  incumbent 
glafs  poliflies,  and  grows  fiiioother,  it 
muft  be  taken  away,  a,nd  -another  from 
time  to  lime  put  in  its  place. 

This  engine  is  called  a mill  by  the  artifts, 
and  is  ui.ed  only  in  the  largeft  fize  glalTes  ; 
for  in  the  grinding  of  the  lefl'er  glafles, 
they  are  content  to  work  without  a whee',  ’ 
and  to  have  only  four  wooden  handles 
faftened  to  the  four  corners  of  the  (lone 
which  loads  the  upper  plank,  by  which 
they  work(it  about. 

When  the  grinder  has  done  his  part, 
who  finds  it  veiy  difficult  to  bring  the 
glafs  to  an  exafl  plainnefs,  it  is  turned 
over  to  the  care  of  the  poliflier,  who 
with  the  fide  powder 'of  tripoli-ftone,  or 
emery,  brings  it  to  a perfefl  evennef's  and 
luftre.  The  inftrument  made  ufe  of  in 
this  branch,  is  a board,  c,  c,  fuiniflied 
with  a felt,  and  a finall  roller,  which 
the  woikinan  moves  by  means  of  a 
double  handle  at  both  ends.  The  artift 
in  working  this  roller,  is  affifled  with  a 
wooden  hoop,  or  Ipring,  to  the  end  of 
which  it  is  fixed  ; for  the  fpring,  by  con- 
ftantly  hringing  the  roller  back  to  tho 
fame  points,  facilitates  the  aflion  of  tho 
workman’s  arm. 

Grinding  and  polijhing  of  optic  Glasses, 

• See  Grinding  and  Polishing. 

Foliating  of  Glass,  See  Foliating. 

Axungia  of  Glass.  See  Axongia. 

Painting  in  Glass.  The  antient  manner 
"of  painting  in  glafs  -was  very  fimple  and 
confeqnently  very  ealjt  ; it  confifted  in 
the  mere  arrangement  of  pieces  of  glafs 
of  different  colours  in  fome  fort  of  fym- 
metry,  and  conftituted  what  is  now  called 
mol'aic  work.  See  the  article  Mosaic, 

In  procel's  of  time  they  came  to  attempt 
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more  resi'^ar-derign?,  and  alfo  to  vepre- 
fent, figures  heightened  with  all  their 
lhades  : yet  they  proceeded  no  farther  than 
the  contours  of  the  figures  in  black  with 
water  colours,  and  hatching  the  diapcrits 
after  the  fame  ntanner  on  glafies  of  the 
colour  of  the  ohjedf  they  dellgned  to 
paint.  For  the  carnation  they  ufed 
glafs  of  a bright  red  colour;  and  upon 
this  they  drew  the  principal  lineaments 
of  the  face,  &c.  with  black. 

But  in  time,  the  tafle  for  this  fort  of 
painting  improving  confulerahly,  and 
the  art  being  found  applicable  to  the 
adorning  of  churches,  bahlics,  S'c.  they 
found  out  means  of  incorporating  the 
colours  in  the  glafs  ilfelf,  by  heating 
them  in  the  fire  to  a proper  degree ; 
having  firft  laid  on  the  colours.  The 
colours  ufed  in  painting  or  llaining  of 
glafs  are  very  different  from  thole  uled  in 
painting  either  in  water  or  oil  colours. 
See  the  article  Colour. 

For  black.  Take  fcales  of  iron,  one 
ounce  ; fcales  of  copper;  one  ounce  ; 
jet,  half  an  ounce  reduce  them  to 
powder,  and  mix  them.  For  blue. 
Take  powder  of  blue,  one  pound;  fal 
nitre,  half  a pound  ; mix  them  and 
grind  them  well  together.  For  cai  natior. 
Take  red  chalk,  eight  ounces  ; iron 
fcales  and  litharge  of  filver,  of  each  two 
ounces;  gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
ditfjlve  in  water;  grind  all  together  for 
half  an  hour  as  ftiff  as  you  can  ; then 
put  it  in  a glafs.is^nd  (fir  it  well,  and  let 
it  ftand  to  fettle  fourteen  days.  . For 
green,  Take  red  lead,  one  pound;  fcales 
of  copper,  one  pound  ; and  flint,  five 
pounds  ; divide  them  into  three  parts  ; 
and  add  to  them  as  ninth  fal  rilre  ; put 
them  into  a ciucible,  and  melt  them 
with  a ftrong  fire  ; and  when  it  is  cold, 
powder  it,  and  grind  it  on  a porphyry. 
For  gold  colour.  J ake  filver,  an  ounce; 
antimony,  half  an  ounce;  melt  them  in 
a crucible  ; then  pound  the  mafs  to  pow- 
der ; and  grind  it  on  a copper  plate;  add 
ro  ir  yellow  oker,  or  brick  duft  calcined 
again,  fifteen  ounces  ; and  grind  them 
well  together  with  water.  For  purple. 
Take  minium,  one  pound  ; brown  (tone, 
one  pound  ; while  flint,  five  pounds  ; 
divide  them  into  three  paits,  and  add  to 
them  a.s  much  fab  nitre  as  one  of  thefe 
parts  ; calcine,  melt,  and  grind  it  as  vou 
did  the  green.  For  red.  Take  jei,  four 
ounces  ; litharge  of  filver,  two  ounces  ; 
red  chalk,  one  ounce  j powder  them 
fiuc  ; and  mix  them.  For  vihite,  Take 
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jet  tw'o  parts ; white  flint,  ground  on  a 
glafs  very  fine,  one  parr ; mix  them 
For  yellow,  Take  fpanifli  brmvn,  te,, 
■pait»;  leaf  filver,  one  part  ; antimony, 
lialf  a part;  put  all  into  a crucible,  and 
calcine  them  well. 

In  the  windows  of  aniient  churjches, 
there  are  to  be  feen  the  moft  beaiuiful  and 
vivid  colour's  imaginable,  which  fir  ex. 
ceed  any'  of  thole  ufed  bv  the  moderns 
not  fo  much  hecayfe  the  ferret  of  making 
thole  colours  is  intirely  loll,  as  that  ihe 
moderns  will  not  go  to  the  charge  of 
them,  nor  be  at  the  neceffary  pains,  by 
realbn  that  this  fort  of  painting  is  not 
now  fo  murh  in  eftecm  as  formerly, 
Thofe  beautiful  works  which  were  made 
in  the  glafs  houfes  were  of  two  kinds. 

In  fome,  the  colour  was  diffufed  through 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  glafs.  In 
other.s,  which  were  the  more  common, 
the  colour  was  only  on  one  fide,  fcarce 
penetrating  within  the  fubftance  above 
one  third  of  a line  ; though  this  was 
more  or  iefs  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  colour  ; the  yellow  being  always 
found  to  enter  the  deepeft.  Thefe  lalt, 
though  not  fo  ftrong  and  beautiful  as  the 
former,  wdre  of  more  advantage  to  the 
workmen,  by  reafon  that  on  the  fame 
glals,  tho’  already  coloured,  they  could 
drew  other  kind  of  colours  where  there 
was  occafion  to  embroider  draperies,  en- 
rich them  with  foliages,  or  reprtfent 
“'other  ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  &c. 

In  order  to  this,  they  made  ufe  of  emery, 
grinding  or  wearing  down  the  furface  of 
the  glafs,  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  got 
through  the  colour  to  the  clear  girls, 
This  done,  they  applied  the  proper  co- 
lours on  the  other  fide  of  the  glafs.  By 
this  means,  the  new  coloms  were  hin- 
derpd  from  running  and  mixing  wiih  the 
former,  when  they  expofed  the  glafks 
to  the  fire,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
When  indeed  the  ornaments  were  to  ap- 
-pear  white,  the  glafs  w.is  only  bared  of 
its  colour  with  emery,  without  tinging 
the  place  with  any  colour  at  all ; and 
this  was  the  manner  by  which  they 
wrought  their  lights,  and  heightenings, 
on  all  kinds  of  colour. 

The  firft  thing  lo  he  done,  in  order  la 
.paint,  or  ftaiii  glafs,  in  ihe  modern  way, 
is  to  delign.,  and  even  colour  the  whole 
I'uhjeifl  on  paper.  Then  they  cboofe  fiicll 
pieces  of  glafs  as  are  clear,  even,  and- 
iino.'th,  and  proper  to  receive  thelcveral 
parts,  and  proceed  to  dittrihiite  the  de- 
fign  itl'clf,  or  papers  it  is  drawn  on,  ipu 
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, fuitabie  to  tliofe  of  the  glafs  ; al- 
ys  taking  care  that  the  glaffes  may 
loin  in  the  contours  of  the  figures,  and 
the  folds  of  the  draperies  ; that  the  car- 
nations, and  other  finer  parts,  may  not 
be  impairec(  by  the  lead  with  which  the 
pieces  are  to  he  joined  together.  The 
dillrihntion  being  made,  they  mark  all 
the  glafles  as  well  as  papers,  that  they 
may  be  known  again  ; which  done,  ap- 
plying every  part  of  the  defign  upon  the 
glals  intended  for  it,  they  copy,  or 
transfer,  the  defign  upon  this  ghfs  with 
the  I'lack  colour  diluted  in  gnm  water, 
bv  tra  ing  and  following  all  the  lines  and 
ttrokes  as  they  appear  through  the  glafs 
with  the  point  of  a pencil. 

When  tbel'e  Itrokes  are  well  dried,  which 
will  happen  in  about  two  days,  the  work 
being,  only  in  black  and  white,  they  give 
a flight  wafii  over  with  urine,  gum  ara- 
ble, and  a little  black  j and  repeat  it 
feveral  times,  according  as  the  flmles  are 
defireii  to  be  heightened,  with  this  pre- 
caution, never  to  apply  a new  wafli  till 
the  former  is  fufficiently  dried. 

This  done,  the  lights  and  filings  are 
given  by  rubbing  off  the  colour  in  the 
refpeflive  places  with  a . wooden  point, 
or  the  handle  of  the  pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  above-mentioned, 
they  are  tiled  with  gupi-water,  much  as, 
in  painting  in  miniature;  taking  care  to 
apply  them  lightly  for  fear  of  effacing 
the  out-lines  of  the  defign  ; or  even,  for 
the  greater  flcuiiiy,  to  apply  them  on 
the  other  fide  ; efpecially  yellow,  which 
is  very  .pernicious  to  the  oilier  colours, 
by  blending  therewith.  . And  here  too, 
as  in  pieces  of  black  and  white,  par- 
ticular regard  muft  always  be  had  not 
to  lay  colour  on  colour,  or  lay  on  a 
new  lay,  till  fuch  lime  as  the  funner  are 
well  dried. 

)t  may  be  added,  that  the  yellow  Is  the 
only  cfllour  that  penetrates  through  the 
glafs,  and  incorporates  therewith  by  the 
fire;  the  re  If,  and  particularly  the  blue, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  ufe,  remaining 
on  the  fiirface,  gr  at  lead  entering  very 
little,  When  the  painting  of  all  the  pieces 
is  finifhed,  they  are  carried  to  the  furnace, 
or  oven,  to  anneal,  or  hake  .the  colours. 
The  furnace  here  ufed  is  finaM,-  built  of 
brick,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches 
(fpiare;  at  fix  inches  from  the  bottom 
is  an  aperture  tp  put  in  the  fuel,  and 
maintain  the  fiie.  Over  this  aperture  is 
a grate,  iiiatie  of  ihi-ee  Irj  iaie  bars- of 
iron,  which  traverfe  the  furnace,  and  di- 
Vjflc  4 into  tvyo  parfs.  Two  inches  abgvp 


this  partifion,  is  another  little  aperture, 
through  which  they  take  out  pieces  to 
examine  how  the  cofiion  goes  forward. 
On  the  grate  is  placed  a fquare  earthen 
pan,  fix  or  feven  inches  deep  ; and  five 
or  fix  inches  lefs  every  way  than  the 
perimeter  of  the  furnace.  On  the  one 
fide  hereof  is  a little  aperture,  through 
which  to  make  trials,  placed  dirtdily 
oppofite,  to  that  of  the  furnaces  deftined 
for  the  fame  end.  In  ihls  pan  are  the 
pieces  of  glafs  to  be  placed,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Firlf,  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  is  covered  with  three  Itraia,  or 
layers,  of  quick  lime  pulverized  ; tliofe 
ttrata  being  feparated  by  two  others  of 
old  broken  glafs,  the  defign  whereof  is 
lo  fecure  the  painted  glafs  from  the  too 
intenfe  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  the 
glaffes  are  laid  horizontally  on  the  lalt 
or  tippermoft  layer  of  lime. 

The  firfl  row  of  glafs  they  cover  over 
yvith  a layer  of  the  lame  powder,  an  inch 
deep  ; and  over  this,  they  lay  another 
range  of  glaffes,  and  thus  alteinately 
till  the  pan  is  quite  full  ; taking  care 
that  the  whole  heap  always  end  with -a 
layer  of  the  lime  powder. 

The  pan  being  thus  piepared,  they  cover 
up  the  furnace  wi  h ules,  on  a fqnare  table 
of  earthen  ware,  cufely  Iviied  all  round,; 
oirlv  leaving  five  little  apertures,  one  at 
each  corner,  and  another  in  the  middle, 
to  lerve  as  chimnies.  Tilings  ihus  dil- ■■ 
poled,  theie  remains  nothing  but  to  give 
the  fire  to  the  w.irk.  The  fire  for  the" 
fiiflr  two  hours  muft  be  very  moderate, 
and  muft  be  increafed  in  propoitiom  as 
tIieco6fion  advances,  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
or  twelve  houj;s ; in  wliicli  time  it  is 
ulually  compleated.  At  lalt  the  fire, 
which  at  rii  It  was  charcoal,  is  to  be  of  dry. 
wood,  fo  that  die  flame  covers  the  whole 
pail,  and  even  ilTues  out  at  the  chimnies. 
During  tile  lalt  hours,  they  make  clfays, 
fioiii  time  to  time,  by  taking  out  pieces 
laid  for  the,  purpole  through  the  litde 
apeiturecit  the  furnace,  and  pan,  to  lee 
whedier  the  yellow  be  peifecfl,  and  the 
other  colours  in  good  order.  When  the 
annealing  is  thought  I'ufficient,  they  pro- 
ceed with  great  h irte  to  extinguilh  the. 
fire,  which  otlurwile  would  loon  burn 
the  colours,  and  break  the  glaffes. 

Glass  ^ /end',  a glafs  made  vvii.h  die  ad- 
clition  of  a large  quantity  of  lead;  of 
great  life  in  the  art  of  making  countu- 
feit  gems.  See  die  aiticle  Gem. 

The  method  of  making  it  is  this.  Put 
a large  quantity  of  lead  into  a potter’s 
kiln;,  anci  keep  it  in  a ttate  of  fufion, 
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wUt>  a moderate  fill  it  is  calcined 
to- a very' grey,  loo'e  powder:  then 
fpreatl  it  on  the  kiln,  and  give  it  a great- 
er hear,  continually  ftirring  it,  to  keep 
it  rroin  gathering  irtto  lumps  : continue 
this  leveral  hours,  till  the  powder  be- 
come of  a fair  yellow  : then  take  it  ou't, 
and  lift  it  hne : this  is  called  calcined  lead. 
Take  of  this  calcined  lead  fifteen  pounds, 
and  cryllaliine  or  other  frit,  twelve 
pounds  j ni'x  thefe  as  well  as  pofiible 
together  j pur  them  into  a pot,  and  fet 
them  in  the  furnace  for  ten  hours  ; then 
call  the  whole,  which  wiil  now  be  per- 
feflly.  melted,  into  water;  Teparate  the 
loofe  lead  from  it ; and  return  the  metal 
into  the  pot ; and  after  Handing  in  fufion 
twelve  hours  more,  it  will  be'  fit  to  work. 
This  glafsi  is  capable  of,all  the  colours 
. of  tl)e  gems  in  great  perfeflion. 

GhhiS  porcelain,  the  name  given  by  many 
to  a modern  invention  of  iihitating  the 
. china-ware  with  glafs.  See  Porcelain. 
The  method  of  making  it,  as  given  by 
Mr,  Reaumur,  who  was  the  fiilt  that 
carried  the  attempt  to  any  degree  of 
* peffeflion,  is  as  follows. 

The  glafs  veflels  to  be  .converted  into 
porcelain,  are  to  be  pot  into  large  velfcls, 
liich  as  the  common  fineiearthen  difnes 
are  baked  in;  or,  intofufficlently  large 
crucibles  : the  veITcIs  are  to  be  filled 
with  a mixture  of  fine  white  fand,  and 
. of  fine  gypfuin  ; or  piafter-lldne,  burnt 
into  what  is  called  plafter  of  parts  ; and 
all  the  interftices  are  tc(  be  filled  up  with 
the  fame  powder,  fo  that  the  glafs  vef- 
fel  may  no  where  touch  either  one  ano- 
ther, or  the  fides  of  the  veffels  they  are 
baked  in. 

The  vefTel  is  to  be  then  covered  down, 
and  luted,  and  the  fire  does  the  reft  of 
the  work  ; for  this  is  only  to  be  ptit 
info  a common  potter’s  furnace,  and 
when  it  has  flood  there  the  ul'ual  time 
of  baking  the  other  velfcls,  it  is  to  be 
taken  out,  ahd  the  whol'e  contents  will 
be  found  no  longer  glafs,  but  converted 
into  a white  opake  fubftance,  which  is 
a very  elegant  porcelain,  and  -has  almolt 
■the  properties  of  that  of  china. 

Glass  of  chalcedony,  a mixture  of  feveral 
ingredients  with  the  common  mixture  of- 
glafs,  which  will  make  it  reprefent  the 
ftmi-opake  gems,  the  jafpers,  agates,' 
chalcedonies,  &c.  See  Gem. 

Glass  of  antimony  may  be  deprived  of 
■ Its  emetic  quality  by  digefting  it  with 
pure  fpirit  of  vinegar  till  the  menftruuin 


■ be  highly  tinged.  See  the  article  An- 

TfMONY. 

Mr.  Boyle  fays,  that  if  you  abflrsfl 
, this  liquor,  and  digefl  good  reflifiid 
fpirit  ol  wiine  on  the  lemaiping  powdei 
an  excellent  tinflure  agamft  feveral  dl. 
fcafesmay  be  obtamed.  See  Tincture 
Dutiec  on  Glass.  Balm-glall'es,  on  irnnor- 

.tation,  pay  per  grofs,  2S.  5 — ?d  ; and 
100 

Sai 

draw  back  on  exportation,  as.  3 

' . . too 

. Burning  glalfes,  on  importation,  pay, 

per  dozen,  1 1 ^^d.  and  draw  back  on 
100 

J 2 X 

exportation,  ii — -d.  Perfpeflive  piaffes, 
100 

the  piece  not  exceeding  three  fert  in 
length,  pay  8s.  3.j-|^d.cn  impoi tation; 
and  draw  back  7 s.  4-jlj9^d.  on  expor- 
tation. Perfpe£live-glafl'es  exceeding  three 
feet  in  length,  pay  i6s.  a-j-J-gd.  cn 
impoi'tation  ; and  draw  back  14s.  gd. 
cn  exportation.  Small  peffpeflive-glaffes- 
the dozen,  pay  on  importation  8s.  I 
and  draw  back  on  exportation,  7S.4ytgy. 
'Vials  the  hundred,  pay  on  importaliori, 

4s.  ii^^d.  and  draw  back  on  expor- 


tation, 45.  -] — 'Water  glalfes  the 
1 00 

dozen  pay  on  importation,  3 s. 
anddrawbackon  exportation,  3s,  yl, 

Broken  glafs  the  112  Ife.  pays  on  impor- 

tation,  j s.  -rid.  and  draws  back  on 
■ 100  ■ 

exportation,  ii — 5d.  Coarfe  drinkinB- 
100  ° 

glalfes,  the  dozen  pay  on  importation 

ji2^J.  and  draw  back  on  exportation, 
100  ■ 

ii-^*d.  Flanders  drinking  glalfes  per 

^ G ‘3^ 

hundred,  pay  pri  importation  ,8  s.  3^j. 

100 

g,I 

and  dra  w back  on  exportation,  7s.  8 — •‘‘d. 

100 

French  drinking-glalfes  per  hundretr,  pay 

, g ji. 

on  importation,  los.  i— ^d,  and  draw 
1 00 

c 6 J • 

back  on  exportation,  6 s.  ^d.  Venice 

IQO 

drinking* glafTes  the  dozen  pay  on  in:por- 
Ration,  j—'^d,  and  draw  back  on 
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6— ?d.  Flanders  coarfe 

lOO 

iofs  pay  on  importa- 
and  draw  back  on 
exportation-,  iSs.  Flanders  fine 

hour-giaffes  pay  per  dozen,  on  impor- 
tation, 6 s.  7ja,5ed.  and  draw  back  on 
exportation,  6 s.  Venice  hour- 

glaffes,  the  dozent  pay,  on  importation, 
^95.  ilTca''-  t'tcpor- 

tatibn,'-iSs.  6,^0'^-  Looking-glalTes  of 
cryllal,  fniaH,  n®  6.  pay  per  dozen  on  im- 

and  draw  back 


exportation,  5 s. 
liour-glalTes,  the 

tion,  19s.  iif-ea''' 


1 1 


^d. 


porlation,  9 s. 
on  exportation,  93.  ' Middle 

'fort,  the  dozen  pay  o.n  importation,  19  s. 
I’-Vod'  draw  back  on  exportation, 
18s.  65,^56.  Looking  gliffes  of  cryftsl, 
the  dczen  11°  i r,.  II.  pay  on  importatioti, 
ipl.  19s.  9 and  draw  back  on  ex- 
portation, 13  I.  i8s.  jys%d. 
GLASTOMBURY,  a market-town  of 
''Sonu'ifeilliire,  five  miles  fouth  of  Wells. 
GlasTONBURY-thorn,  in  botany,  a fpe- 
cies  of  mcfpilus,  or  medlar. 

GLATZ,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the 
'fame  name'  in  Bohemia,  loo  miles  ealt 
of  Prague  1 ealt  long.  16°  8',  north  lat. 
50°  2;'. 

GLAUBER'S  salt,  a cathartic  or  purg,- 
ing  fait,  thus  made.  Take  of  the, cake 
that  remains  after  the  diRillaiion  of  Glau- 
ber’s fpi.rit  tf  fea  fait;  dilTolve.  it  in  hot 
water,  and  fibre  the  folution  through 
paper.  Then  reduce  the  fait  into  cryf- 
tals.  It  is  given  in  dofes,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.  See  Salt. 

Glauber’s  fait,  called  by  fome  lal  mirabile, 
, is  nearly  allied  to  Eplom  fait.  See  Epsom. 
GLAUCION,  in  ornithology,  a very  elet 
gant  frelli  w.iter  fowl,  of  the;  anas  or 
duck-kind,  neaily  of  the  of  the  com- 
mon wild  duck:  its  eyes  are  bright  and 
very  piercing  in  their  aCpeff,  and  the  iris 
of  a fine  gold  yellow.  See  Anas. 
GLAUCOM.A,  in  medicine,  the  change 
of  the  cryllalline  humour  of  the  eye  inio 
an  azure-colour,  proceeding  from  its 
drynefsan'd  condenlaticn,  as  tome  affirm; 
but  Heifter  rather  thinks,  it  arifes-  from 
an  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
which  becomes  of  a whitifti  green  colour : 
for  in  a fuffufion,  an  opake  body  is  placed 
behind  the  pupil,  or  is  next  to  the  uveous 
part?  Sennertus.lays,  it  may  be  known 
from  a very  remarkable  W'hitcnvfs  ap- 
pearing in  trie  e)  e,  and  lying  dtep'behind 
file  pupil  j which  makes  every  thing'api 
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pear  as  if  feen  through  a fmoak  or  cloud. 
It  is  faid  to  be  incurable  when  inveterate; 
but  that  the. medicines  prel’cn'bed  for  a 
gutta  ferena,  are  beft  alfo  in  this  cafe. 
See  the  article  Gutta  serena. 
GLAUCUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of 
two  diftincl  filhes,  the  one  a fpecies  of 
fcombsr,  with  the  fecond  ray  of  the  hinder 
- back- fin  longed  ; and  the  other  a fpecies 
of  fquahis,.  with  a triangular  cavity  in. 
the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  but  without 
any  foramina  hefide  the  eyes.  This  laft 
is  the  blue  (hark.  . 

GLAUX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-moiiogynia  dais  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confufs  of  a Angle,  cam- 
panulaten,  ereft,  and  permanent  petal, 
divided  into  five  rou.ndilh  (egments  : the 
fruit  is  a lai'ge,  glohofe,  but  acuminated 
and  unilocular  capfule,  formed  of  five 
valves.,  and  containing  five  roundiih  feeds. 
Glaux  is  alfo  the  name  bv  which  fome 


call  the  altragalus,  or  milk-vetch.  See 
the  article  Astragalus, 

GLAZIER,  an  artificer  who  works  in 
glafs.  See  the  article  Glass. 

The  principal  part  of  a glazier’s  bufinefs 
confilis  in  fitting  panes  and  plates  of  glals . 
to  the  fadies  and  window-frames  of 
houfes,.  piftures,  &c.  and  in  cleaning 
the  fame, 

GLAZING,  the  polilliing  or  crufting  over 
darihen  ware,  by  running  melted  lead  or 
litharge  over  it. 

The  common  ware  is  glazed  with  a com^ 
pofitipn  of  50  lb.  clean  land,  70  lb.  lead- 
a(he4...3olb.  wood-aflies,  and  12  lb.  fait, 
all  melted  into  a cake.  ' With  this  mix-  ■ 
ture  they  glaze  it  over,  and  then  fet  it  in 
an  earthen  glazing  plan  ; taking  care 
that  the  'vefi'rls  do  not  touch  one  another. 
As  fever.al  colours  are  tiled  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  vye.fliall.give  the  following  receipt.^, 
from  Smith’s  Laboratory.  J.  For  a black, 
take  lead-jflies,  18  parts;  iron  filings, 
3;  copper-afiies.  3;  andziffer,  2:  this, 
when  melted,  will  make  a brown  black  ; 
and  if  you  would  have  it  blacker,  put 
fome  more  zaftcr  to  it.  2.  For  blue. 
Lake  lead-allies,  X lb.  clear  fand  or  peb- 
ble, alb.  lalt,  alb.  vvhite  calcined  tar- 
tar, ilb.  'Venice  or  other  glafs,  i6!b.  and 
zaffer,  half  a pound  : mix  them  well  to-, 
gether  ; and  after  melting  quench  liitin 
'in'  water,  and  then  melt  them  again; 
vt'hich  operation  is  to  he  repeated  (eve,;'! 
times;  and  if  y,uu  wouhl  have  it- fine  and 
good,  it  vriil  Jie  pi oper  to  put  the  mix- 
ture into  a giafs  furnace  for  a day  or 
two.  3.  A brown  glazing  ir^y  be  givt  n 

With 
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with  » mixture  of  lead-glafs,  tj  parts, 
and  common  glals  and  manganefe,  of 
each  one  part.  4.  A citron-yellow  may 
fce  made  of  6 parts  of  red-lead,  7 parts 
of  tine  red  brick-dtift,  and  z parts  of 
antimony,  all  melted  together.  5.  A 
fledi-colour,  with  12  parts  of  lead  allies, 
and  I of  white  glafs.  6.  For  a green- 
colour,  take  8 parts  of  litharge,  8 parts 
of  Venice  glals,  4 parts  of  brafs  dull, 
and  melt  them  together  for  ufe  j or  melt 
together  2 parts  yellow-glafs,  with  as 
much  cop.per-dufti  7.  For  a gold  yel- 
low, takeof  antimony,  red  lead, and  land, 
an  equal  quantity,- and  melt  them  into 
a cake.  8.  For  a fine  purple  brown, 
take  lead-allies,  15  parts;  clear  fand, 
is  i manganefe,  i ; white-glafs,  15  mea- 
fnres  ; and  one  of  zaflter.  9.  For  a fine 
»ed,  take  antimony,  2 lb.  litharge,  3 lb, 
rult  of  iron  calcined,  1 lb.  and  grind 
them  to  a fine  powder,  rb.  For  a fine 
white  glazing,  take  2 lb.  of  lead,  i lb.  of 
tin,  and  calcine  them  to  allies  ; of  which 
take  2 parts  ; of  calcined  flint  or  pebble, 
■X  p-art;  of  fait,  i pait;  and  mixing  them 
well  together,  melt  them  into  a cake.  ■ At 
Rotterdam,  they  make  a fine  Ihining 
white  glazing,  by  melting  together  2 lb. 
clean  tin-allies,  10  lb.  lead-alhes,  2 lb. 
fine  Venice-glafs,  and  i lb.  tartar,  ii.  A 
yellow  glazing  is  made  of  4 ounces  of 
red-lead,  anti  2 ounces  of • antimony, 
melted  together.  1 2.  For  a fine  yellow, 
lake  red  lead,  3 pints;  antimony  and  tin, 
of  each  2 lb.  then  melting  them  into  a 
cake,  grind  it  fine;  and  repealing  this 
feveral  times,  you  will  have  a good  yel- 
low. 

GLEAD,  or  Glade,  in  ornithology,  a 
name  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  milvns,  or  kite,  See  MiLVUs. 

GLEAM,  among  falconers,  is  laid  of  a 
hawk,  when  llie  calls  or  throws  up  filth 
from  her  gorge. 

GLEBE,  among  miners,  (ignifies  a piece  of 
earth,  wherein  is  contained  feme  mineial 
ore.  See  the  article  ORE. 

Glebe,  in  law,  the  land  belonging  to  a 
parifh  church,  beiides'  the  tithes. 

When  z parfon  or  vicar  has  caufed  any 
of  his  glebe-lands  to  be  manured  and 
fown,  at  his  own  charge,  with  corn  or 
grain,  he  may  by  will  dtvife  all  the  pro- 
fits and  corn  growing  upon  the  fsid  glebe ; 
and  in  cafe  he  dies  without  dil'poling 
thereof,  his  executors  fliall  have  the 
fame. 

GLECHOMA,  in  botany,  the  name  by 
wliicli  Linnaeus  calls  ground-ivy,  a plant 
jjclouging  to  live  didynaniia-gytr,ii»rper- 


mia  clafs,  the  flower  of  which  is  monops. 
talous  and  ringent : there  is  no  pericar- 
pium;  the  leeds,  which  are  oval  and  lour 
in  mimber,  being  contained  in  the  cup 
The  flowers  are  moderately  large,  and  of 
a beautiful  blue.  See  Ground  ivy. 

GLEDITSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  ihe 
dioecia-hexandria  dais  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  .which  conlifts  of  four  petals 
and  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amen' 
turn  ; the  fruit  is  a very  large  pod,  Id 
paraled  by  partitions  into  diltinfl  cells 
which  are  full  of  a Jiulpy  inatter  ; the 
feeds  are  folitary,  roundifli,  bard  and  lliin, 

, '"g- 

GLEET,  in  medicine,  the  flux  of  a thin 
limpid  humour  from  the  urethra. 

Many  im-agine  that  the  prodigious,  in. 
creafe  of  certain  gleets  at  particular  times 
lading  only  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  I'uddenly  abating  to  their  wonted 
quantity,  is  inconfillent  with  a pnitiltnt 
difcharge;  and,  therefore,  •conclude  a 
gleet  to  be  nothing  but  a piseternatural 
excretion  from  the  relaxed  veflels  of  the 
urethra.  For  the  cure  of  veneieal  gleets, 
the  ufe  of  a bougie  is  recommended,  as 
are  aftringent  injeitions,  beginning  with 
weak  ones,  and  gradually  increafmg 
their  llrength.  Aftruc  recommends  milk, 
drank  morning  and  evening  far  fome 
time;  then  mineral  waters,  whether  clia-i 
lybeate  or  vitriolic,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  ; and  afterwards  ball'amics,  to  de- 
terge and  cicatrize  the  ulcers  concealed 
in  the  urethra;  and,  lad:  of  all,  aliiln- 
gents,  to  dry  up  the  ulcers,  and  rerovft 
the  tone  of  the  parts ; fuch  as  iiifufions 
of  the  leaves  of  minp,  horehound,  agri- 
mony,  plantain,  Ihepherd’s  purfe,  fige, 
&c.  Turner  recommends  the  cold  bath, 
Spaw,  Pyrmont,  and  Eriftol  waters. 
Heiller,  for  an  injeflion,  recommends 
lime-water,  with  a little  fugar  of  lead, 
or  lime-water,  with  a little  camphorated 
Ipirit  of  wine.  Turner,  when  there  is 
any  lulpicion  of  a remaining  virulence, 
adds  calomel  to  the  lime-water. 

GLEInE,  y’Kmn,  in  anatomy,  a lliallow  ca- 
vity of  any  bone,  which  receives  anoilier 
bone  in  articulation.  It  allb  flgiiifies  the 
cavity  or  focket  of  the  eye. 

GLENOIDES,  the  name  of  two  cavities, 
or  Imall  deprtfliohs,  in  the  infeiiot  pail 
of  the  firlt  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

GLESUM,  a name  anttently  given  to  am- 
ber. See  the  article  Amber. 

GLINUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dode- 
^ndria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx 
of  which  coiifilts  of  live  oval,  concave, 
psniianent  leaves : there  i^  np  coi'plla; 
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{tie  fniifis  an  oval,  five  cornered  capfiile, 
compofid  ofi  five  v;)lves,  and  conraininfr 
five  cells  : the  feeds  are  numerous  and 
roundifli. 

GLIS,  in  zoology,  a name  given  by  fome 
to  the  coTiimon  rat,  as  alfo  to  the  rell  and 
dor-moiife.  See  Mus  and  Kat, 

The  fl-fii  of  the  rell-moiife  is  recom- 
mended for  a bulimy  ; and  its  fat,  rub- 
bed on  the  feet,  is  faid  to  procure  fleep.. 

GLISCHROMICTHES,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  name  by  which  Dr.  Hill  calls 
the  tougher  and  more  vifcid  loams.  See 
the  article  Loams. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies, 
I,  The  greyilh  white  glifchromicthes, 
ef  a denfie  and  compaft  texture:  this 
raifes  a great  elFervelcence  with  aqua- 
fortis, and  makes  a very  valuable  brick  ; 
but  requires  lo  much  working,  that  it  is 
feldoin  uled  alone.  The  pale  yellow 
olifchromicthes  : this  raifes  no  effervef- 
cence  with  aqua-fortis,  but  makes  a fine 
redbrick.  3.  The yellowilh-brown  glif- 
chromicthes, which  raifes  no  effervefcence 
with  aqua  lortis,  and  makes  a very  good 
brick’,  hut  is  leldom  ufed  alone,  4.  The 
reddifli-brown  glilchromicthes.  It  raifes 
no  effervefcence  with  aqua-fortis,  and 
though  ufed  in  hrick-makmg,  makes  but 
a loft  and  coarfe  kind. 

GLISTER,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with  clyf- 
ter.  See  the  atticle  Clyster.  . 

GLOBE,  in  geomemv,  the  fame  with  fphere. 
See  the  article  SPHERE, 

Globe,  in  praffical  mathematics,  an  arti- 
ficial fphertcal  body,  on  the  convex  (itr- 
face  of  which  are  reprefented  the  conn - 
tries,  feas,  fvcf  of  our  earth  ; or  the  face 
of  the  heavens,  the  circles  of  the  fphere, 
&c.  That  witii  the  parts  of  the  earth  de- 
lineated tipon  its  lurtace,  is  called  theter- 
reftrial  g'obej  and  that  with  the  conftel- 
lations,  £fc.  the  celellial  globe.  Thele 
globes  are  placed  in  frames,  with  other 
aptairtenances,  ' as  reprefented  in  plate 
CXIfl.  fig.  I.  and  i.  Their  principal 
ufe,  hefides  ferving  as  maps  to  diftinguifli 
the  outward  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
iituilion  of  the  fixed  liars,  is  to  illuffrate 
and  explain  the  phaenomena  ariling  from 
the  diurnal  nioiiun  ot  the  earth.'  See  the 
the  article  Diurnal. 

ConfruBion-  and  defcript  ion  of  the  Globes, 
'I'he  globes  couimorily  uled  arc  made  of 
pallehoard,  or  paper,  fitted  to  a Ipherical 
mold.  After  tliis  coveting  is  Trttied  to 
the  artlficer’.s  mind,  it  is  divided,  by  in  • 
cifion,  along  the  middle,  and  taken  off 
the  mold  in  the  form  of  two  caps,  or  he- 
4 


mirpheres.  Thefc  are  next  fitted  «po«i 
a wooden  axis,  with  iron-poles;  and, 
being  firmly  fewed  together,  are  after- 
wards patted  over  with  a compoGtioa 
made  of  whiting  and  glue,  til!  the  globe 
become  perteftly  fphetical  and  fraootb. 
This  done,  a map  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
heavens,  is  piojefted  in  feveral  gorea, 
which  being  palted  on,  the  whole  is  co- 
loured and  varnifhed.  Thus  finiflted, 
the  globe  is  hung  in  a hrazeu  meridian, 
moveable  within  a wooden  horizon,  and 
fitted  with  a horary  circle,  quadrant  of 
altitude,  &c. 

There  are  ten  principal  circles  repre- 
fented  upon  globes,  mz  fix  greater  and 
four  lelfer  ones.  The  greater  circles  are 
the  horizon,  meridian,  eqiiinoflial,  as  it 
is  called  on  the  celeftia! , and  equator  on 
the  terrcllria!  globe,  the  ecliptic  drawtj 
along  the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  and  the. 
two  coUires.  See  the  articles  HORlzOKf 
Meridian,  &c.  ' 

The  lefler  circles,  of  principal  ufe,  are 
the  two  tropics  and  two  polar  circles. 
See  Circle,  Tropic,  and  Polar. 

Of  thefe  circles  fome  are  fi.xed,  and  al- 
ways obtain  the  fame  polition  ; otherY 
moveable,  according  to  the  pofifion  of 
the  oblerver.  The  fixed  circles  are  the 
equator  and  ecliptic,  wuth  their  parallels 
and  fccoidaries;  which  are  ufually  de- 
lineated upon  the  futface  of  the  globes. 
The  moveable  circles  are  the  horizon, 
with  its  parallels  and  fecondaries. 

The  horizon  is  that  gieat  and  broad 
wooden  circle  furrounding  the  globe,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  hemifpheres.  It  has 
two  notches,  to  let  tlie  biazen  meridian 
flip  up  and  dow'n,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent heights  of  the  pole.  On  the  fi  it 
fide  of  this  circle  are  deferibed  the  twelve 
figns,  the  months  of  the  year,  the  points 
of  the  compafs,  &c.  The  brazen  me- 
ridian is  an  annulus  or  ring  of  brafs,  di- 
vided into  degrees,  as  reprefented  in  the 
figure.  It  divides  the  globe  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  e'aftern  and  wef- 
tern  hemifpheres.  The  quadrant  of  al- 
titude is  a thin  pliable  plate  of  brafs,  an'. 
fwering  exa61ly  to  a quadrant  of  the  me- 
ridian. It  is  divided  into  90°,  and  has  a 
notch,  nut  and  ferew,  to  fix  to  the  brazen 
meridian  in  the  zenith  of  ary  place ; 
where  it  turns  round  a pivot,  and  liip- 
plies  the  room  of  vertical  circles.  The 
hmir-circle  is  a flat  ring  of  brafs,  divided 
inro  twenty-four  equal  parts,  or  liQur- 
dillances  ; and  on  the  pole  of  th.e  globe 
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5s  fixed  an  index,  that  tuvns  round  with 
the  globe,  and  points  out  the  hours  upon 
the  hour-circle.  Laftly,  there  is  gene- 
rally added  a compals'  and  needle  upon 
the  pediment  of  the  frame. 

The  furface  of  the  celellial  globe  may  be 
efteenied  a juft  reprefen ration  of  the  con- 
cave expanfe  of  the  heavens,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  convexity ; for  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  the  eye  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  globe,  and  viewing  the  liars  on  its 
furface ; ftippofing  it  made  of  glafs,  as 
fome  globes  are  ; alfo  that  if  holes  were 
made  in  the  center  of  each  ftar,  the  eye 
in  the  center  of  the  globe,  properly 
placed,  would  view  through  each  of  the 
holes  the  very  liars  in  the  heavens  repre- 
fented  by  them. 

As  it  would  be  impofiible  to  have  any 
diftinfl  notion  of  the  liars,  in  refpefl  of 
their  number,  order,  and  diftances,  with- 
out arranging  them  in  certain  forms, 
called  conftellations,  this  the  firft  obfer- 
vers  of  the  heavens  took  care  to  do  ; and 
thefe,  like  kingdoms  and  countries  upon 
theterreftrial  globe,  ferveto  diftinguilh  the 
different  parts  of  the  fuperficies  of  the  ce- 
Jeftial  globe.  See  Constellation. 
The  liars,  therefore,  are  all  difpofed  in 
conftellations  under  the  forms  of  various 
animals,  whofe  names  and  figures  are  re- 
prefented  on  the  celellial  globe ; which 
were  firft  invented  by  the  antient  aflrono- 
mers  and  poets,  and  are  Hill  retained 

' for  the  better  diftimSlion  of  thefe  lumi- 
naries. 

Problems  on  the  celejlial  Globe,  i.  To 
reSiiJy  the  globe.  Raife  or  elevate  the  pole 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ; fcrew  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith  ; fet 
the  index  of  the  hour-circle  to  the  upper 
Xii;  and  place  the  globe  north  and 
fouth.by  the  compafs  and  needle;  then 
is  it  a juft  reprefentation  of  the  heavens 
from  the  given  day  at  noon.  a.  7b  find 
the  fun's  place  in  the' ecliptic , Find  the 
day  of  the  month  in  the  calendar  on  the 
horizon,  and  right  agalnft  it  is  the  de- 
gree of  the  ecliptic  which  the  fun  is  in 
for  that  day.  3.  7b  find  the  funs  decli- 
nation,^ Reflify  the  globe,  bring,  the 
fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  meridian, 
and  that  degree  which  it  cuts  in  the  me- 
tidian  is  the  declination  required.  4.  To 
find  the  fun's  right  afeenfion.  Bring  the 
fun’s  place  to  the  meridian,  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  equinoftial  cut  by  the  meri- 
dian, is  the  right  aftenlion  required. 
5.  To  fitid  the  fust's  asnplitufe.-  Bring- 
the  fun’s  place  to  the  horizon,  and  the 


arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  hetwees 
it  and  the  call  or  weft  point,  is  the  aiti. 
plilude,  north  or  fouth.  6,  To  f.ni  th 
fim's  altit’.ide  for  any  gwen  day. and  hour 
Bring. the  fun’s  place  to  the  meridian ! 
fet  the  hour-index  to  the  upper  xii ; thf,] 
turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points  to  the 
given  hour,  where  let  it  Hand;  then 
ferewing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in 
zenith,  lay  it  over  the  fun’s  place,  and 
the  arch  contained  between  it  and  the 
horizon,  will  give  the  degrees  of  altitude 
required.  7.  To  find  the  fun's  aziml 
for  any  hour  of  the  day.  Every  thing  be- 
ing done  as  in  the  laft  problem,'  the  arcit 
of  .the  horizon  contained  between  the 

north  point’,  and  that  where  the  quadrant 

of  altitude  cuts  it,  is  the  azimuth  call  or 
weft,  as  required,  8,  To  find  the  tmi 
nxihen  the  fun  rifes  or  Jets.  Find  the  fun’s 
place  for  the  given  day  ; bring  it  to  the 
meridian,  and  fet  the  hour-hand  to  xiij 
then  turn  the  globe  till  the  fun’s  place 
touches  the  eaft  part  of  the  horizon,  the 
index  will  ftiew  the  hour  of  its  riling; 
after,  that,  turn  the  globe  to  the  weft  part 
of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  (liew 
the  tirhe  of  its  fetting  for  the  given-day, 
9.  To  find  the  ksigth  of  any  given  day  or 
night.  This  is  eafily  known  by  taking 
the  number  of  hours  between  the  riling 
and  fetting  of  the  fun  for  the  length  of 
the  day ; and  the  refidue,.  to  24,  for  the 
length  of  the  night.  10.  To  find  the  hmr 
of  the  day,  having  the  fun's  altitude  ghee. 
Bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  meridian, 
and  fet  the  hour-hand  to  xn  5 then  turn 
the  globe  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  fun’s 
place  may  move  along  by  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  .(fixed  .in  the  zenith)  till  it 
touches  the  degree  of  the  given  alriliulsj 
where  Hop  it;  and  the  index  will  (lievvon 
the  horary  circle  the  hour  required,  ji. 
To  find  the  place  of  the  snoon,  or  cony  fla-' 
net,  for  any  given  day.  Take  Parker's 
'or  Weaver’s  ephemcris,  and  againft  the 
given  day  of  the  month  you  will  find  the 
degree  and  minute  of  the  fign  which, the 
moon  or  planet  poffeffes  at  noon,  iindet 
the  title  of  geocentric  motions.  The 
degree  thus  found  being  marked  in  the 
ecliptic  on  the  globe  by  a fmall  notch,  or 
otherwife,  you  may  then  proceed  to  find 
the  declination,  right  afeenfion,  latitude, 
Jongitude,  azimuth,  rifing, 

fouthin^  Kt^g,  ®r.  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as 'has  ^en  ftiewn  for  the  ftin.  n- 
To  explain  the  pEeenoniena  of  the  haroitp 
moosi.  In  order  to  this  we  need  only  con- 
fider,  that  when  the  fun  is  in  the  begin- 
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tiinE  of  aries,  the  full  moon  bn  that  day  qnired  will  be  found  at  the  fame  degree 
iriud  be  in  the  beginning  of  libra  : and  of  altitude  on  the  faid  quadrant,  as  it  was 

•fince  when  the  fun  fets,  or  moon  rifes,  by  obfervation  in  the  heaven?, 

on  that  day,  thofe  equinoftial  points  will  Problems  on  the  terrejirial  Globe,  i.  To 

in  the  horizon,  and  the  ecliptic  will  find  the  latitude  of  any  plate.  Bring  the 


then  be  leaft  of  all  inclined  therei,o,  the 
part  or  arch  which  the  moon  itefcribes  in 
Ledav,  alia.  13°,  will  take  up  about 
an  hour  and  a quarter  afcendmg  above 
the  horizon;  and,  therefore,  folong  will 
be  the  time  after  fun-fet,  the  next  night, 
before  the  moon  will  rife.  But  at  the 
oppofite  time  of  the  year,  when  the  fun 
is^iii  the  autumnal,  and  the  full  moon  in 
the  vernal  equinox,  the  ecliptic  will,  when 
the  fun  is  letting,  have  the  greateft  in- 
clination to  the  horizon  ; and,  therefore, 
13“  will  in  this  cafe  loon  afcend,  aiiz. 
in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  and  fo 
long  after  lun-fet  will  the  moon  rife  the 
next  day  after  the  full:  whence,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  there  is  much  more 
moon-light  than  in  the  fpring ; and 
hence  this  autumnal  full  moon  came  to 
be  called  the  harvelt  moon,  the  hunter’s 
or  (liepherd’s  moon:  all  which  will  be 
clearly  fliewn  on  the  globe.  13.  To  re- 
prefent  the  face  of  the  ftarry  firmament 
for  any  given  hour  of  the  night.  Reflify 
the  globe,  and  turn  it  about,  till  the  in- 
dex points  to  the  given  hour;  then  will 
all  the  upper  hemifphere  of  the  globe  re- 
prefent  the  vilihle  half  of  the  heavens, 
and  all  the  liars  on  the  globe  will  be  in 
fuel)  fituations  as  exaflly  correlpond  to 
thofe  in  the  heavens  ; which  may  there- 
fore be  eafily  found,  as  will  he  (hewn  in 
the  fixteenth  problem.  14.  To  find  the 
hour  vjhen  atiy  knovon  fiar  nuill  rife,  or 
come  upon  the  meridian.  Reblify  the 
globe,  and'l'et  the  index  to  Xil ; then 
■ turn  the  globe  till  the  liar  comes  to  the 
horizon  or  meridian,  and  the  index  will 
(hew  the  hour  required.  15.  To  find  at 
vobat  time  of  the  year  any  given  fiar  voill 
he  on  the  meri.iian  at  xii  at  night.  Bring 
the  liar  to  the  meridian,  and  obftrve 
what  degree  of  the  ecliptic  is  on  the  north 
meridian  uniler  the  "horizon ; then  find 
in  the  calendar  on  the  horizon  the  day  of 
' the  year  againft  that  degree,  and  it  will 
be  the  day  required.  j6.  To  find  any 
f articular  fiar.  Fiillfind  its  altitude  in 
the  heavens  by  a quaibant,  and  the  point 
of  the  conipafs  it  bears  on;  then,  the 
globe  being  re61ified,  and  the  index-turn- 
ed In  the  given  liour,  if  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  be  fixed  on  the  zenith,  and  laid 
tow.ir.ls  the  point  of  the  compafs  on 
which  the  (lar  was  obferved,  the  liar  re- 
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given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
obferve  what  degree  it  is  under,  for  that 
is  the  latitude  required.  2.  ‘fo  reBify 
the  globe  for  any  given  place.  Raife  the 
pole  lb  many  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  j 
then,  finding  the  fun’s  place,  bring  it  to 
the  meridian  ; and  proceed,  as  direfled  in 
problem  i.  on  iheceleftial  globe.  3.  To 
find  the  longitude  of  a given  place.  Bring 
the  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  ob- 
ferve the  degree  of  the  equator  under  the 
fame,  for  that  exprelfes  the  longitude  re- 
quired. 4.  To  find  any  place  by  the  la- 
titude and  longitude  given.  Bring  the 
given  degree  of  longitude  to  the  meri- 
dian, and  under  the  given  degree  of  la- 
titude you  will  fee  the  place  required, 

5 . To  find.,  all  thofe  places  vlhich  have 
the  fame  latitude,  or  longitude,  vojth  thofe 
of  any  giveti  place.  Bring  the  given 
place  to  the  meridian,  then  all  thofe 
places  which  lie  under  the  meridian  have 
the  fame  longitude;  again,  turn  the 
globe  round  on^  its  axis,  then  all  thofe 
places,  which  pafs  under  the  fame  degree 
of  the  meridian  with  any  given  place, 
have  the  fame  latitude  with  it.  6.  To 
find  all  thofe  places  vohere  it  is  noon  at  any 
given  hour  of  the  day,  in  any  place.  Bring 
the  given  place  to  the  meridian  ; fet  the 
index  to  the  given  hour;  then  turn  the 
globe,  till  the  laid  index  points  to  the  up- 
per XU  ; and  obferve  what  places  lie  under 
the  brafs  meridian,  for  to  them  it  is  noon 
at  that  time.  7.  JVken  it  is  noon  at  any 
one.  place,  to  find  vohat.  hotir  it  is  at  any 
other  given  place . Bring  the  (irtt  given 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  fet  the  inde,x 
to,  the  upper  xiL;  then  turn  the  globe 
till  the  oiher  given  place  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  to  the 
hour  required.  8,  Far  any  given  hoitr 
of  the  day  in  the  place  vohere  you  are,  to 
find  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  other  place. 
Bring  the  place  where  you  are  to  the 
meri.iian,  fet  ihe  index  to  the  given  hour, 
then  turn  the  globe  about,  and  when 
the  other  place  comes  to  the  meridian, 
the  index  will  Oiew  the  hour  of  the  day 
there,  as  required.  9.  To  find  the  dif- 
i.tnce  betvoecn  any  two  places  on  the g'obe 
in  englijh  miles.  Bring  one  place  to  the 
meridian,  over  which  fix  the  quadrant  of 
altitude;  and  then  laying  it  over  the 
g other 
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ether  place,  count  the- number  of  degrees 
ther.eon  contained  between  them  ; which 
number  multiply  by  69  (the  number 
of  miles  in  one  degree)  and  the  produ6l 
is  the  number  of  enghlh  miles  required. 
10.  To  find  bonv  any  one  place  hears 
from  another.  Bring  one  place  to  the 
brafs  meridian,  and  lay  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  other ; and  it  will  ftew 
on  the  horizon  the  point  of  the  compafs 
on  which  the  latter  hears  from  the  for- 
mer. It.  To  find  thofe  places  .to  ^eohhh 
the  fun  is  vertical  in  the  torrid  zone,  for 
any  gi-ven  day..  Find  the  fun’s  place  in 
the  ecliptic  for  the  given  lime,  and  bring 
it  to  the  meridian,  and  oblerve  what  de- 
gree thereof  it  cuts  ; then  turn  the  globe 
about,  and  all  thofe  places  which  pal's  un- 
der that  degree  of  the  meridian,  are  thofe 
required.  12.  To  find  nvhaf  dat  of  the 
year  the  fun  msill  he  ‘vertical  to  any  gi'ven 
place  in  the  torrid  scone.  Bring  the  given 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  mark  the  de- 
gree exaftly  over  it  5 then  t(Urn  the  globe- 
round,  and  obferve  the  two  points  of  the 
ecliptic  which  pafs  under  that  degree  of 
the  meridian:  laftly,  fee  on  the  wooden 
horizon  on  what  days  of  the  year  the  fun 
is  in  thofe  points  of  the  ecliptic  ; for  thofe 
are  the  days  required.  13,  fo find  thofe 
places  in  the  'north  frigid  %one,  ‘where 
the  fun  begins  to  Jhine  confiantly  ‘without 
fetting,  on  any  gi-ven  day  bet‘ween  the 
2 :_/?  df  March  and  the  o.xft  of  June.  Find 
the  lull’s  place  in  tl'.e  ecliptic  for  the 
given  day;  bring  it  to  the  general  me- 
ridian, and  obferve  the  degrees  of  decli- 
nation i then  all  thofe  places  which  are 
the  fame  inimber  of  degrees  dillant  from 
the  pole,  are  the  plates  required  lo  be 
fotind.  14.  To  find  on  ‘what  day  the 
fun  begins  to  fbine  confiantly  ‘luithout  fet- 
ting, OK  any  given  place  in  the  north  fri- 
gid scone,  and  hovj  long,  Rcflify  the 
globe  to  the  latitude  of  the  place;  and, 
turningiit  about,  obferve  what  point  of 
the  ecliptic  between  aries  and  cancer, 
and  alfo  between  cancer  and  libra,  coin- 
cides with  the  north  point  of  the  hori- 
zon ; then  find,  by  the  calendar  cn  the 
hoiizon,  what  days  the  fun  will  enter 
thole  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and  they 
will  fatisly  the  problem.  15.  To  find' 
the  place  over ‘which  the  fun  is  vertical, 
cn  any  given  day  and  hour.  Find  the 
i'un’s  pl'ace,  and  bring  it  to  ihe  meridian, 
anti  mark  the  degree  of  declitiaiion  for 
the  given  hour;  then"  find  thole  places 
which  have  the  fun  in'  the  me'ridiajt  at 
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that  moment;  and  among  them,  t|ia( 
which  pafles  under  the  degree  of  decli. 
nation,  is  the  place  defiled,  ig,  Tofinl 
for  any  given  day  and  hour,  thofe  places 
wherein  the  Jun  is  then  rifing  and  fetting, 
or  on  the  meridian ; alfo  thofe  places  ‘wbki 
are  enlightened,  and  thofe  ‘which  are  noi. 
Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vei-. 
tica.l  at  the  given  time,  and  bring  the 
fame  to  the  meridian,  and  elevate  the 
pole  to  the  latitude  of  the  place ; then 
all  thofe  places  which  are  in  the  wfftein 
feinicircle  of  the  horizon  have  the  fun 
rifing,  and  thofe  in  the  eaftern  femicide 
fee  it  fetting ; and  to  thofe  under  the 
meridian,  it  is  noon.  Laftly,  all  places 
above  the  horizon  are  enlightened,  and 
all  below  it  are  in  darknefs  or  night, 
17.  The  day  and  hour  of  afolarorlmmr 
eclipfe  beittg  given,  to  find  ail  thofe  pkcis 
in  vehich  the  fume  ‘wilt  be  vifible,  Find 
the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at 
the  given  inftant,  and  elevate  the  globe 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place ; then  in  moll 
of  thofe  places  above  the  horizon  will  the 
fun  be  vilible.during  his  ecli'pfe;  and  all 
thofe  places  below  the  horizon,  will  fee 
the  moon  pafs  through  the  ftiadow  of  the 
earth  in  her  eclipfe.  18.  The  length  fa 
degree  being  given,  to  find  the  ramiiier  of 
miles  in  a great  circle  of  the  earth,  ml 
thence  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  Admit 
that  one  degree  contains  69^  engljlh  11a- 
tute  miles  ; then  multiply  360  (the  num- 
ber of  degrees  in  a great  circle)  by  69;, 
and  the  produfl  will  be  zroic,  the  milts 
which  meafure  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  If  this  number  be  divided  by 
3.14:6,  the  quotient  will  be  7965,1! 
miles,  for  the  diameter  of  the  earth, 

1 9 . The  diameter  of  the  earth  being  kuonin, 
to  find  the  furf ace  in  fquare  miles,  attdiu 
folidity  in  cubic  miles.  Admit  the  dia- 
meter be  7964  miles;  then  nmltiply the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  by  3.1416,  andllie 
produft  will  be  199250205  veiy  near, 

■ which  are  the  fquare  iliiles  in  tlieluifat[ 
of  the  earth.  Again,  multiply  the  ciibt 
of  the-diaineter  by  0.5236,  an-1  the  pro- 
dufl  2644667S9170  will  be  the  ntimbrt 
of  the  cubic  miles  in  the  whole  globed 
the  earth.  20.  To  exprefs  the  vdochytij 
ihe  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  Since  a 
)ilace  in  the  equator  dtferibes  a circle  of 
25020  miles  in  Iwentv-four  horns,  it  is 
evident  that  the  velocity  with  wliitli  it 
moves  is  at  the  rate  of  1042-1-  in  one 
hour,  or  ly-jL  miles  per  minir.e.  Hie 
velocity  in  any  parallel  of  latitude;  f 
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creafcs  proportion  of  the  co-fine  of 

the  latitude  to  the  radius.  Thus  for  the 
latitude  of  London,  51°  30',  fay,  , 

As  radius  10.000000 

To  the  co-fine  of  lat.  51°  30'  9.794.149 

So  is  the  velocity  in  theequa-7  ^ 

tor,  17  A . 

To  the  velocity  of  the  city  | 

of  London,  lo/j,  J a yj 

That  is,  the  city  of  London  moves  about 
the  axis  of  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  lo^-g 
miles  every  minute  of  time.  But  this  is 
far  (hol  t of  the  velocity  of  the  annual 
mption  about  the  fun  ; for  that  is  at  the 
rate  of  60000  miles  per  hour,  or  about 
1000  rriiles  each  minute,  fuppofing  the 
diameter  of  the  annual  orbit  to  be  8 a 
millions  of  miles. 

fitrtBf-GLOBES,  thofe  with  Mr.  Neale’s 
improvements,  for  which  he  obtained  his 
inajefty’s  letters-patent. 

The  terreftrial  globe,  with  the  improve- 
ments of  this  ingenious  artift,  is  repre- 
fented  in  plate  CXVII.  fig.  i.  the  earth 
being  fuppofed  in  that  part  of  its  orbit 
where  the  north  pole  A is  at  its  nearelt 
approach  to  the,  fun  S,  which  accordingly 
by  the  index  or  ray  S R,  points  to  the 
tropic  of  cancer;  b is  a moveable  circle, 
which,  fet  to  the  latitude  of  a given  place, 
will  cjufe  the  femicircle  c to  point  out 
the' zenith  of  the  faid  place  ; d reprefents 
the  ecliptic,  e the'equator,  and  f a fcrew 
by  which  the  annual  motion  may  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  diurnal  ; ^ is  a femi- 
circlewhich  always  moves  at  90°  dillance 
from  the  moon,  and  thereby  becomes  the 
lunar  horizon  for  the  northern  hemif- 
phere;  h is  an  inclined  plane  on  which 
the  Item  of  the  moon  P O moves,  there- 
by caiiling  the  moon  itfelf  to  lliew  its 
feveral  latitudes,  nodes,  &c.  and  by  this 
plane  moving  the  contrary  way,  in  a 
little  more  than  19  of  the  annual  revolu- 
tions'of  the  globe,  is  Ihewn  the  retro- 
grade motion  of  the  nodes. 

This  globe  is  mounted  with  the  horizon 
a fixed  vertically,,  and  placed  fo  as  to 
move  upon  its  own  axis  A H,  whereby 
it  reprelents  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
• earth.  Hence  if  the  globe  be  turned 
round  its  own  axis,  by  means  of  the 
winch  at  top,  the  ray  from  the  fun  will, 
in  this  fituation,  defcribe  the  tropic  of 
cancer:  the  whole  arftic.  circle  will  be 
taken  into  the  enlightened  hemifphere, 
and  that  of  the  antarflic  circle  will  be 
involved  in  darknefs.  I.et  us  now  fup- 
pofe  the  globe  turned  thiity  times  about 
the  winch,  the.  north  uole  will  then  be 
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fituated  as  at  B,  and  the  index  from  flhe 
fun  will  point  to  the  fign  leo  on  the  eclip- 
tic d:  after  turning  the  globe  iliirty  times 
more,  the  north  pole  will  be  removed  to 
C,  and  the  index  advanced  to  virgo  ; 
and  in  this  manner  may  the  phasnomena 
of  the  earth’s  annual  motion  be  traced 
through  all  the  figns  of  the  ecliptic  and 
feafons  of  the  year  ; the  index.or  pointer 
defcribing  a fpiral  line,  which  every  day 
at  noon,  or  tur  n of  ihe  globe,  falls  at 
the  diftance  of  about  fifteen  minutes 
from  that  of  the  preceding  day.  Wben 
the  earth  is  fo  far  advanced  in  its  orbit, 
that  the  index  S R points  to  the  equator, 
the  reafon  will  appear  very  clear  why  the 
days  and  nights  are  then  equal  all  the 
world  over;  for  both  poles  are, now  feeii 
in  the  horizon,  which,  being  the  bounda- 
ry of  light  and  darknefs,  bifi'eiSls  all  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  capfes  an  equal 
diftribution  of  day  and  night  throughout 
the  whole  earth. 

If  the  rotation  of  the  globe  be  continued, 
the  obfcrver  will  fee  the  north  pole  de» 
fcend  juft  as  many  degrees  below  the 
horizon,  as  the  pointer  has  advanced 
fomh  of  the  equator  ; and  when  it  is  ar- 
rived at  the  tropic  of  capricotn,  all  that 
part  of  the  globe  within  the  arflic  circle 
will  he  involved  in  continual  darknefs, 
whilft  that  within  the  antarflic  circle  er..; 
joys  uninterrupted  day. 

At  the  diftance  of  90°  from  the  moon, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  is  placed  a 
femicircle,  which  being  fixed  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  moon’s  motion,  always  moves 
round  with  her  ; thereby  fliewing, 
throughout  her  cotirfe,  all.  thofe  coun- 
tries in  the  northern  hemifphere  to  which 
fire  is  at  any  particular  time  fifing,  thofe 
where  fire  is  then  Petting,  and  thofe  to 
whom  fhe  is  then  due  foutli ; as  a!fo.the 
exatt  difference  of  time  beivveen  tlie  rif- 
ing  or  felting  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

The  celtftial  globe  (ibid.  fig.  a.)’  is 
mounted  not  quite  fo  dift'erently  from  the 
common  globes,  as  the  terreftrial  one 
its  horizon  being  as  u.'ual,  and  the  globe 
moveable  to  the  latitude  of  any  contitry  ; 
only  inllead  of,  thofe  upright  pillars  to- 
fupport  the  horizon,  as  it)  common  ones, 
here  femicircles  are  fixed  on  the  pede'ftal, 
and  from  the  pole  of  the  equator  a mo- 
tion is  conveyed  to  the  pole  of  the  eclip- 
tic i where  two  arms  or  indices  are 
placed,  on  which  are  fixed  the  artificial 
fun  and  moon.  Thefe,  as  the  globe  is 
turned  about  its  axis  by  the  winch  Wj, 
keep  theij:  exa£l  motions  over  the,  Otme, 
by  means  of  the  wh,eel.-wotk  at  , in 
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like  manner  as  thofe  luminaries  do  in  tke 
heavens ; fo  that  being  once  fet  right  by 
an  epbenieris,  they  will  remain  fo,  and 
thereby  (liew  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
thefe  luminaries,  with  the  length  of  the 
day  and  night,  together  with  the  true 
caufe  of  all  the  viciditudes  of  the  fea- 
fonsj  and  how,  notwiihftanding  their  ap- 
parent motion  from  eaft  to  weft,  they 
really  move  from  weft  to  eaft  5 the  moon, 
in  a very  little  more  than  twenty-nine 
days  and  a half;  and  the  fun,  in  a year. 
See . the  articles  Earth,  Sun,  and 
Moon. 

To  the  center  of  the  fun  two  jointed 
ftems  are  occalionaliy  fcrewed  on,  and 
to  thefe  are  fixed  mercury  and  Venus  ; 
which  by  the  faid  joints  may  be  fet  to 
their  proper  ftations,  and  thereby  feveral 
entertaining  problems  may  be  folved. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that 
' the  ufual  problems  on  the  common  globes, 
and  moft  of  thofe  with  the  orrery , may 
be  folved  by  thele  curious  machines. 

Problems  peculiar  to  the  pateut-G'LO'B'c.^. 
I.  To  reSiijy  thefe  globes,  Tiiis,  on  the 
celeliial  globe,  is  performed  in  the  fante 
manner  as  on  the  common  globes.  But 
the  terreftrial  globe  admits  of  no  fiicb 
rcflification  i for  inftead  of  raifirg  or 
lowering  the  pole  of  the  globe  itielf,  ac- 
cording to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  we 
muft  here  reflify  a moveable  brafs  hori- 
xoi^j  fo  as  that  the  given  place  fhall  be  in 
the  zenith  of  the  faid  horizon,  a.  To 
re&ify  the  fim  or  moon,  according  to  thefe 
globes.  -Having  found  the  fun’s  place  in 
the  ecliptic,  in  the  common  way,  turn 
the  fun  about  by  its  ftem  till  it  is  dii'eiSHy 
oppofite  to  the  lame  lign  and  degree  of 
the  ecliptic  upon  the  globe.  The  fame 
may  alfo  be  done  with  refpefl  to  the 
moon,  having  firft  found  her  place  by  an 
epbemeris  for  that  day.  3.  To  Jhensj  on 
thefe  globes  the  caufe  of  an  ecliffe  of  the 
fun  or  moon.  This  is  felf-evident  on  ei- 
■ ther  globe,  by  turning  them  by  the  winch 
till  the  two  luminaries  come  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  or  oppi  fition  to  each  other, 
provided  they  happen  to  be  in  or  near  the 
nodes.  4.  To  explain  the  reafon  nsiby  they 
happen  no  oftener.  This  will  appear  no 
lets  evident,  by  fetting  the  moon  to  any 
confiderable  latitude,  and  turning  the 
globe  till  (lie  comes  in  fonjunflion  with 
the  fun  ; for  then  the  pointer  from  the 
fun  will  be  feen  to  pafs  either  above  or 
below  her,  according  as  fhe  is  in  north  or 
fouth  latitude;  fp  that  there  can  be  no 
eclipfe  of  the  fun,  when  t}ie  mppp  is  flat 


in  or  near  her  nodes.  5.  To  exhibit  a 
7iatural  reprefentation  of  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  moon's  nodes.  This  is  done 
by  only  turning  the  globe  with  the  wincli 
and  oblerving  that  the  place  where  the 
moon  croffes  the  ecliptic,  in  its  motion 
round  the  earth,  is  every  time  in  dif. 
ferent  places  ; which  are  found  to  be  re- 
trograde, or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
figns  ; that  is,  they  move  backward  thro' 
all  the  figns  from  eaft  to  weft.  6.  Tir 
day  a?id  hour  of  a filar  eclipfe  being  ghe« 
Jo  find  all  thofe  places  on  the  globe  to 
‘ivhich  the  fame  •will  be  •vifible.  Turn 
the  globe  till  the  givyi  day  comes  oppo- 
fite to  the  fun,  and  the  place  where  von 
are  to  the  pointer ; fet  the  index  to  12, 
then  turn  the  globe  till  the  index  points 
to  the  given  hour ; fet  the  moon  in  con- 
jimflion  with  the  liin  t then  all  the  places 
above  the  folar  horizon  are  thofe  l.r  which 
the  eclipfe  will  be  vifihle.  7.  To  find 
the  fame  in  a lunar  ecUpfi.  Proceed  as  in 
the  laft  pr  oblem  ; only  iribad  of  the 
moon’s  being,  in  conjunflioir,  (lie  mull 
now  be  in  oppoiition  ; and  inftead  of 
viewing  all  the  countries  on  that  fide  of  the 
horizon  towards  the  fun,  you  muft  fur- 
vey  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide:  for  they 
are  the  countries  to  which  the  lunar  eclipfe 
will  be  vifible.  ' 8.  To  exhibit  the  phajes 
of  mercury  and  •venus.  Set  them  to  any 
given  nation  within  the  enlightened  he- 
niifphere  of  the  celeliial  globe ; and  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  their  dift'erent  phafes  in 
thofe  feveral  ftations  will  be  in  all  refptfls 
analogous  to  thole  of  our  moon.  9.  To 
demonfirate,  that  in  a certain  latitude, 
the  mhabitanti  may  obfer^ve  the  fun,  men, 
mercury,  and  •venus  all  rifing  together 
on  a particular  day  ; and  yet,  on  tli( 
fame ' day,  may  fee  the  moon  fet  t•wehe^ 
hours  before  the fun,  mercury  fourteen  heuri 
after  the  moon,  and  •venus  fix  hours  after 
all  three.  Reflify  the  globe  to  the  lati- 
tude of  66  5 i let  the  moon  rile  near  the 
tropic  of  capricorn,  the  lun  at  the  begin- 
ning of  aides,  mercury  about  fifteen  de- 
grees in  aries,  and  v.enus  about  eighteen  de- 
grees in  taurus,  with  five  or  fix  degrees  of 
north  latitude  ; then  turn  the  globeaboiit, 
and  you  will  find  by  the  index  the  diffe- 
rence of  time  fought  for.  10.  To  find 
the  height  of  the  diurnal  arch  of  the  htni- 
narics  end  planets  aforefaid,  on  any  fivin 
day.  The  globe  being  reflified,  I'ctew 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  zenith  of 
the  place,  which  bring  to  the  meridiani 
then  turn  about  the  globe  to  the  given 
day,  and  (he  degree  of  the  quadrant, 

eac|i 
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each  refpeflively  pafs  over,  is  the  height 
of  their  arches  fougiit.  10.  To  Jhenxi  ■ 
rwby  neither  mercury  nor  ‘venus  can  be 
feenon  the  meridian  of  London  at  midnight, 
as  all  the  other  planets  at,  certain  times 
are.  Set  thefe  two  planets  to  their  great- 
eft  elongation  or  diftance  from  the  fiin  ; 
and,  hy  turning  the  globe  about,  the  im- 
poffibllity  of  the  thing  will  be  evident. 
Globe  fish,  orlis.  See  Orbis. 
globular,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  things  of  a roundilh  fig-ure,  like 
that  of  a globe. 

Globular  chart,  a name  given  to  the 
reprefentation  of  the  furface,  or  of  fome 
part  of  the  furface  of  the  terreftrial  globe 
upon  a plane,  wherein  the  parallels  of 
latitude  are  circles  nearly  concentric,  the 
meridians  curves  bending  towards  the 
poles, and  the  rhumb-lines  are  alfo  curves. 
See  the  article  Chart. 

Globular  sailing.  See  Sailing. 
GLOBULARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  tetrandi  ia-monogynia  clafs, 
the  proper  flower  of  which  is  formed  of 
a fingle  petal,  tubular  at  the  bafe,  and 
divided  into  five  fegments  at  the  limb ; 
the  univerfal  corolla  is  nearly  equal  ; there 
is  no  pecicarpium,  but  the  proper  peri- 
anthium  clofes  at  its  top,  and  contains 
the  feed,  vvhicli  is  fmgle,  and  of  an  oval 
figure. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies, 
among  which  that  called  by  fome  the  aly- 
putn  of  Montpelier,  is  a violent  ca- 
thartic and  emetic,  and  is  fometimes 
given  in  dropfies  with  fuccefs ; but  it 
ought  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution  ; its 
bark  contains  its  principal  virtues. 
GLOBULE,  a diminutive  of  globe,  fre- 
quently ufed  by  phyficians  in  Ipeaking  of 
the  red  fpherical  particles  of  the  blood. 
See  the  article  Blood. 

GLOCESTER,  the  capital  of  Glocefter- 
fliire,  ninety  miles  weft  of  London  ; weft 
long.  16',  and.north  lat,  51°  50'. 

It  is  a bithop’s  lee,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

GLOGAW,  a city  of  Silefia,  fitnated  on 
the  river  Oder,  45  miles  noith-weft  of 
Ereflaw!  eaft  long.  iS"  S',  and  north  lat. 
51°  40'. 

Lrjfer  Glogaw,  a town  of  Silefia,  fifty 
miles  I'outh  of  Breflaw. 
gloria  p a t r I,  among  ecclefiaftical 
writers.  SeeDoxOLOGY. 

CLORIOSA,  SUPERB  LILLY,  in  botany, 
a genus  ot  the  hexandria-  monogynia  clals 
ot  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
pf  fix  oblo.ngo-lanceolated,  undplated, 


and  very  long  petals,  reflex  nearly  to  the 
bafe;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  pellucid  capfule, 
containing  three  cells,  and  numerous 
glbbol'e  feeds,  difpofed  in  a double  feries. 
GLOSS,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
an  expofition  or  explication  of  the  text  of 
any  author,  whether  in  the  fame  lan- 
■ guage,  or  any  other  ; in  which  fenfe  it 
differs  little  from  comm.entary.  See  the 
article  Commentary. 

Gloss,  among  artificers,  the  luftre  or 
brightnefs  fet.upon  cloth,  filk,  and  the 
like.  See  Cloth,  Silk,  Sfr. 
GLOSSARY,  glojfaritim,  a fort  of  difiio- 
nary,  explaining  the  obfeure  and  anti- 
quated terms  in  fome  old  author  ; fuch 
are  Du  Cange’slatin  and  greek  gloflaries, 
Spelman’s  Gloffary,  and  Kennel’s  Glof- 
tary  at  the  end  ol  his  Parochial  Anti- 
quities. 

GLOSSOCOMON,  in  furgery,  an  inftru- 
ment,  or  fort  of  cafe,  conti  ived  by  the 
antient  furgeons,  for  containing  a frac- 
tured leg  or  thigh. 

Glossocomon,  in  mechanics,  the  name 
by  which  Hiero  calls  a machine,  compol- 
ed  of  feveral  dented  wheels  with  pinions, 
and  ufed  for  railing  great  weights. 
GLOSSOPETRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  extraneous.fcflils,  fo  called  from 
their  having  been  fuppofed  the  tongues  of 
ferpents  turned  to  Itone,  tho’  they  are 
really  the  teeth  of  fliarks,  and  are  daily 
found  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  fillies, 
wherever  taken.  See  Fossil. 

The  feveral  fizes  of  teeth  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies, and  the  feveral  different  fpecies  of 
fliarljs,  furnilli  us  with  a vaft  variety  of 
thefe  loffile, teeth.  Their  ufual  colours 
are  black,  bluilb,  whitifti,  yellowifli,  or 
brown.  In  fliape  they  are  ufually  fome- 
what  approaching  to  triangular;  fome 
are  fimple,  and  01  hers  have  a fmaller  p^int 
on  each  fide  the  large  one ; many  of  them 
are  quite  ftraight,  but  they  are  frequently 
met  wi'.h  crooked,  and  bent  in  all  the 
different  direftions,  fome  inwards,  fome 
outwards,  and  fome  fideways : they  are 
alfo  of  various  fizes,  the  larger  ones  be- 
ing four  or  five  inches  long,  and  the 
fmaller  lefs  than  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
See  plate  CXXIV.  fig.  i. 

• They  are  found  with  us  in  the  flrata  of 
blue  clay,  and  are  very  plentiful  in  the 
clay^pits  of  Richmond,  and  fome  other 
places ; but  they  are  no  where  fo  common 
as  in  the  ifland  of  Malta. 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  mouth  or 
. aperture  of  the  larynx,  through  which 
{lie  qir  afeepds  apd  defeends  in  refpiring. 
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It  is  of  an  elliptic  figure,  and  furnifhed 
with  cartilages  and  mufcles,  hy  means  of 
which  it  is  occafionally  dilated  or  ftrait- 
ened,  fo  as  to  give  that  wonderful  variety 
of  notes,  of  which  the  voice  is  capable,  in 
fpeaking  and  finging.  See  Larynx.' 

GLOUCESTER,  or  Glocester.  See 
the  article  Geocester. 

GLOVE,  a covering  for  the  hand  and  wrift. 
Gloves,  with  rel'pefl  to  . commerce,  are 
diftinguiflied  into  leathern-gloves,  filk- 
gloves,  thread-gloves,  cotton -gloves, 
worfted-gloves,  &c.  Leathern-gloves 
are  made  of  charhois,  kid,  lamb,  doe, 
elk,  buff,  &c. 

Foreign  gloves,  on  their  importation,  pay 
the  following  duties,  wiz.  gloves  of  Ca 
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ment-glue ; whereof  the  two  laft  are  more 
properly  called  fize.  See  Size. 

The  common  or  -ftrong  glue  is  chiefly 
ufed  by  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, &c.  and  the  beft  kind  is  that 
made  in  England,  in  fquare  pieces  of  a 
ruddy  brown  colour  ; and,  next  to  this 
the  flanders  glue.  It  is  made  of  the  (kins 
of  animals,  as  oxen,  cows,  calves,  (heep, 
6fc.  and  the  older  the  creature  is,  the 
better  is  the  glue  made  of  its  hide. 
Indeed,  whole  (kins  are  blit  rarely  ufed 
for  this  purpofe,  but  only  the  (havings, 
parings,  or  (craps  of  them  ; or  the  feet,' 
Cnews,  &c.  That  made  of  whole  (kins, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  the  beft ; as  that 
made  of  finews  is  the  very  word. 


nary. 


Milan,  or  Venice,  unwrought,  the  T/je  method  of  makitjg  Glve.  In  making 


dozen  pair,  pay  4 s. 


.J^d.  draw  back 
4 s..  Sxs’o'i*  Thofe  of  Canary,  Milan, 
or  Venice,  wrought  with  gold  or  filver, 
the  dozen  pair,  pay  19  s.  iTJLd,  draw 
back  17  s.  3 d.  French  gloves,  the  grofs, 
I 

pay  I 1.  13  ■ 

■®7td. 


2— Id. 
1 00 


Silk. 


TO — ^-d.  draw  back  1 1. 
100 

T ' ‘■n.  .French,  wrought  with  gold  or 

ICO 

filver,  the  dozen  pair,  pay  jl.  14  s. 
j_§^°^d.  draw  back  il.  12s.  3d.  Spanifli 
gloves,  plain,  the  dozen  pair,  pay  3 s. 

y.?Td.  dra'w  back  3 s, 

100 

gloves  knit,  the  dozen  pair,  pay  iis. 
5 tiraw  back  10  s.  6 d.  More  for 

every  pound  weight  i s.  10— draw 
back  I s.  iOj5_°^d.  Thofe’  of  Vandou,  the 

72- 

dozen  pair,  pay  2 s.  4 — ^d.  .draw  back 

2S.  I— ^d.  And  more  for  (belt  as  are 

100 

made  of  leather,  for  every  20  s.  value, 
upon  oath,  6 s. 

GLOUTIUS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle  more 
ufually  railed  the  glutseus  major. 
GLOW-WORM,  the  englifti  name  of  an 
inlefl,  called  by  zoologifts  cicindela.  See 
the  article  CicindELa. 

GLUCKSTAT,  a fortified  town  of  Ger- 
many, fiiualed  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ri- 
verElhe,  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Ham- 
burgh : eaft  longitude  9°,  and  north  lati- 
tude 54°  20'. 

GLUE,  among  artificers,  a tenacious  vifeid 
matter,  which  ferves  as  a cement  to  bind 
or  connefl  things  together. 

Glues  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to 
the  various  ul'es  they  are  defigned  for,  as 
the  common  glue,  glove-glue,  and  p.rch». 

$ 


glue  of  parings,  they  firft  deep  them  two 
or  three  days  in  water ; then  walhing 
them  well  out,  they  boil  them  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a thick  jelly  5 which  theypafs, 
while  hot,  through  ozier-balkets,  tolepa* 
rate  the  impurities  from  it,  and  then  let 
(land  fome  time,  to  purify  it  further: 
when  all  the  filth  and  ordures  are  fettled  to 

the  bottom  of  the  veflTel,  they  melt  and 
boil  it  a Iccond  time.  They  next  pour 
it  into  flat  frames  or  moulds,  whence  it  is 
taken  out  pretty  hard  and  (olid,  and  cut 
into  (quare  pieces  or  cakes.  They  af- 
terwards dry  it,  in  the  wind,  in  a fort  of 
coarfe-net;  and  at  laft  flring  it,  to  finifli 
its  drying.  The  glue  .made  of  fmews, 
feet,  Sfc.  is  managed  after  the  fame  man- 
ner; only  with  this  difference,  that  they 
bone  and  fcour  the  feet,  and  do  not  lay 
them  to  deep. 

The  belt  glue  is  that  which  is  oldeft ; 
and  the  fureft  way  to  try  its  goodnefs,  Is 
to  lay  a piece  to  (leep  three  or  four  days, 
and  if  it  fwell  confiderably  without  melt- 
ing, and  when  taken  out  refumes  its  for- 
mer chinefs,  it  is  excellent. 

A glue  that  will  hold  againft  fire  or  wa- 
ter, may  be  made  thus : mix  a handful 
of  quick-lime  with  four  ounces  of  linl'eed- 
oi)  ; boil  them  to  a good  thicknefs,  then 
fpread  it  on  tin-plates  in  the  (liade,  and 
it  will  become  exceeding  hard,  but  may 
be  eafily  diffolved  over  a fire,  as  glue, 
and  will  affeft  the  bufinefs  to  admiration. 

Method  of  preparing  and  ufaig  Ghv  l. . Set 
a quart  of  water  on  the  fire,  then  put  in 
about  half  a pound  of  good  glue,  and 
boil  them  gently  together  till  the  glue  be 
entirely  clifiolved  and  of  a due  confiftenie. 
When  glue  is  to  be  tiled,  it  muftbemade 


thoroughly  hot  3 after  whitjh,  with 


SpruSj, 
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bnilh  dipped  in  it,  befmear  the  faces  of  the 
iointsas  quick  as  poffible;  then  dapping 
them  together.  Aide  or  rub  them  length- 
wife  one  upon  anothtr,  two  or  three 
times,  to  fettle  ther,  dole  ; and  fo  let 
them  Hand  till  they  are  dry  and  firm. 
Kffi-GLUE,  a name  fometimes  given  to 
ichihyocolla.  See  Ichthyocolla. 
glume,  gliima,  among  bptanifts,  akind 
of  cup,  confiding  of  two  or  three  mem- 
hranous  valves,  which  are  often  pellucid 
at  their  edges.  This  fort  of  cup  belongs 
to  the  gralTes, 

GLUTjEUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
three  mufdes,  which  form  the  buttocks, 
and  from  their  fize  are  called  maximus,' 
nietlius,  and  minimus.  They  all  arife 
in  the  external  ftirface  of  the  ilium,  if- 
chitim,  and  os  facrum  : the  termination 
of  the  firft,'  or  greatelt,  is  about  four 
fingers-breadth  from  the  great  trochanter, 
and  the  terminations  of  the  two  others 
are  in  this  trochanter. 

GLUTINA.TIVE  medicines,  the  fame 
with  agglutinants.SeeAcGLUTlt^ANTS. 
GLYCINE,  sCARLET-f’EA,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria  dal's  of 
plants,  with  a papilionaceous  flower,  and 
an  oblong  bilocular  pod,  containing  a 
number  oFkidney-fliaped  leeds,  of  a fear- 
let  colour,  fpotted  with  black. 
GLYCONIAN  verse,  in  antient  poetry, 
confifts  of  three  feet,  whereof  the  firfl;  is 
a fpondee,  the  fecond  a choriambus,  and 
the  lad  a pyrrhichius ; or  the  fit  d may  be 
a fpondee,  and  the  other  two  daflyls. 

Thus,  Mens  re-\gnum  bona  fof  | Jidet. 
or,  Mens  re.\gnum  bona  1 po jidet. 

GLYCYRRHIZA,  liquorice,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria  dafs 
of  plants,  with  a papilionaceous  flower, 
conlifting  of  four  petals  ; the  fiuit  is  an 
oblong,  comprefl’ed,  and  unilocular  pod, 
containing  a few  kidney-fliaped  Reds. 
See  plate  CXIX.  fig.  3, 

For  the  defcriplion  and  medicinal  virtues 
of  liquorice,  fee  the  article  LltiUORlCE. 
GLYPH,  in  fctilpture  and  architeflure, 
denotes  any  canal  or  cavity,  ufod  as  an 
ornament. 

GLY3TER,  or  Clyster,  among  phyfl- 
cians.  See  the  article  Clyster. 
SMELINA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diilynamia-angiolpeniiia  dafs  'of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  campanulated, 
anti  alfo  divided  into  four  fegments,  the 
fruit  is  a glohofe  unilocular  berry,  fur- 
rounding a bilocular  nut  or  kernel. 
ENAIHIALIUMj  cudweed,  in  botany, 


a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamla-fu- 
perflua  dafs  of  plants,  with  numerou* 
hermaphrodite  flowers  on  its  dife,  and  a 
few  female  ones  on  the  verge  ; there  is 
no  pericarpinm  ; the  feeds,  which  are  ob- 
long, Angle,  and  crowned  with  down, 
being  contained  in  the  cup.' 

Cudweed  is  efleemed  drying  and  aftrln- 
gent,  and  is  recommended  in  dyfenteries, 
hiEinorrhages,  and  all  kipJs  of  fluxes  ; 
but  the  modern  pharmacy  makes  little 
ufe  of  it. 

GNAT,  ih  zoology,  an  infed  of  the  fly- 
kind,  called  by  authors  culex.  See  the 
article  Culex. 

There  are  I'everal  fpecies  of  gnats,  diftin- 
guillied  partly  by  their  fize,  and  partly 
by  the  different  colours  with  which  they 
are  variegated,  as  black,  brown,  grey, 
yellow,  &c.  They  belong  to  the  order 
of  two-winged  flies. 

GNESNA,  the  capital  city  of  great  Poland, 
fituated  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  weft 
of  Watfaw  ! eaft  long.  i8‘',  and  north 
lat.  53°. 

It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  who  is  al- 
ways primate  of  Poland,  See  the  article 
Poland. 

GNIDIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  oc- 
tandria-monogynia  dafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  petals, 
inftrted  into  the  cup  ; there  is  no  peri- 
carpium  ; the  feed  is  Angle,  and  retained 
in  the  hottom  of  the  cup. 

GNOME  is  oftenufed  in  a fynonymonsfenfe 
with  apophthegm.  See  Apophthegm. 

Gnomes,  gnomi,  certain  invifible  people, 
who,  according  to  the  cabbalifls,  inhabit 
the  inner  parts  of  the  earth.  They  are 
fuppofed  fmall  in  ftature,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  quarries,  mines,  &V.  See  the 
article  Cabbalists. 

G.'^OMON,  in  dialling,  the  ftyle,  pin,  or 
cock  of  a dial;  which,  by  its  (hadovv, 
fliew'S  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  gnomon 
of  every  dial  reprefents  the  .axis  of  the 
world.  See  DtAL  and  Dialling. 

Gnomon,  in  gfomttry.'  If,  in  a parallelo- 
gram 'ABCD  (pi.  CXVin.  fig.  I.  ,18 
I.)  (he  diameter  AC  be  drawn;  alfo 
two  lines  EF,  HI,  parallel  to  the  (jdes 
of  the  parallelogram,  and  cutting  the  dia- 
meter in  one  and  the  fame  point  G,  fo 
that  the  parallelogram  is,  by  thefe  paral- 
lels, divided  into  four  parallelograms, 
then  are  the  two  parallelograms  D G, 
B G,  through  which  the  diameter  does 
n.Jt  pafs,  called  complements ; thofe 
through  which  the  diauieicrs  pafs,  E H, 
F I,  are  called  the  parallelograms  about 
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the  diameter  ; and  a gnomon  confifts  of 
the  two  complements,  and  eitl\er  of  the 
parallelograms  about  the  diameter,  'Z/tx:. 
GD+HE+E  I,  orGD+FI+GB. 

Gnomon,  in  allronomy,  a ftyle  erefled 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  in  order 
to  find  the  altitude  of  the  fun.  Thus, 
in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  ibid. 
r\°  a.  are  given,  AB  the  length  of  the 
ftyle,  BC  the  length  of  its  (liadow,  and 
the  right  angle  A B C.  Hence,  making 
C B the  radius,  we  have  this  analogy  for 
finding  the  angle  A C B,  the  fun’s  alti- 
tude, wiz.  B C : A B : : radius  : tangent 
of  the  angle  C. 

By  means  of  a gnomon,  the  fun’s  meri- 
dian altitude,  and  confequently  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  may  be  found  more  ex- 
aftly  than  with  the  fraaller  quadrants. 
See  the  article  Quadrant. 

By  the  fame  inltrument,  the  height  of 
any  objecf  GH  may  be  found;  for  as 
DF  {ibid,  n'^  3.)  the  diftance  of  the  oh- 
ferver’s  eye  from  the  gnomon,  is  to  D E, 
the  height  of  the  Ifyle  ; fo  is  F H,  the  di- 
ftance of  the  ob.ferver’s  ey?  from  the  ob- 
jeff,  to  G H,  its  height. 

Gnomon  of  globe,  the  index  of  the  hour- 

■ circle.-  See  the  article  Gt.obe. 

GNOMONlC,  fomething  belonging  to  a 

gnomon.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Gnomonic  column.  See  Column. 

Gnomonic  projection.  See  the  article 
Projection. 

GNOMONICS,  gnomonica,  the  art  of  dial- 
ing, or  of  drawing  fun  and  moon-dials, 
on  anv  given  plane.  See  the  articles  Dial 
and  Dialling. 

GNOSTICS,  in  chnrch-hiftory,  chrillian 
heretics  fo  called,  it  being  a name  which 
almoft  all  the  ancient  heretics  affefled  to 
take,  to  exprefs  that  new  knowledge  and 
extraordinary  light  to  which  they  made 

■ pretenfions;  the  word  piollic  lignifving  a 
learned,  or  enlightened  perfon. 

St.  Epiphanius  afcribes  the  origin  of  the 
gnbftics  to  Simon  Magus , and  fays  that 
they  acknowledged  twoprinciples,  a good 
and  a had.  They  fuppofed  there  were 
eight  different  heavens,  each  of  which 
was  governed  by  its  particular  prince  : 
the  prince  of  the  feventh  heaven,  whom 
they. named  Sahaoih,  created  the  heavens 
and.  the  earth,  the  fix  heavens  below  him, 

• and  a great  number  of  angels.  In  the 
eighth  heaven  they  placed  their  Barbelo, 
or  Barbero,  whom  they  fomctimes  called 
the  father  and  fometimes  the  mother  of 
the  univerfe.  All  the  gnoftics,  diftin- 
gu;fh;d  the  creator  of  the  univerfe  frorq 


God,  who  made  himfelf  known  fo  men 
by  his  Son,  whom  they  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Chrift.  They  denied  that  the 
Word  was  made  flefli  ; ahd  alferted  that 
Jefus  Chi'ift  was  not  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  that  be  had  a body  only  in  ap. 
pearance,  and  that  he  did  not  fuffer  in 
reality.  They  neither  believed  a refurrec. 
tion,  nor  a judgment  to  come  ; but  ima. 

, gined  that  thofe  who  had  not  been  in- 
ftrufled  in  their  maxims,  would  return 
into  the  world,  and  pafs  into  the  bodies 
of  hogs  and  other  of  the  like  animals. 
They  had  feveral  apocryphal  books,  as 
the  Gofpel  of  St.  Philip,  the  Revelations 
of  Adam,  the  Gofpel  of'Pei  feflion,  Sfc. 

GO  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a fpecial  lignifi. 
cation,  inour  hiw  j as  to  go  n.uithout  day, 
is  to  be  difmlffed  the  court. 

GOA,  a city  and  fea-port  of  the  hither 
India,  lituated  in  an  ifland  of  the  river 
Mandoua,  and  fubjeifl  to  the  Portuguefe; 
eaft  long.  73°  ao',  and  north  Iat.i5°  zo'. 

GOAD,  a pointed  ftick,  or  rod,  armed 
with  a fiiarp  iron- pin  at  the  end,  to  prick 
oxen  or  other  cattle  forwards. 

GOAL,  or  Gaol.  See  Gaol. 

GOAT,  capra,  in  zoology,  a quadruped 
of  the  order  of  the  pecoia.  See  the  ar. 
tide  Catra. 

The  cornmtm  goat  with  carinated  and 
arcuated  horns,  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of 
the  flieep,  only  that  the  wool  of  the  lat- 
ter makes  it  appear  larger.  The  furr 
of  the  goat  is  of  a pale  dun,  and  the 
hairs  rigid  and  waved,  but  not  curled 
as  in  the  flieep.  It  is  a native  of  mod 
parts  of  Europe.  The  buck  goat  has 
under  his  jaws  two  wattles  or  tufts  likea 
b-card.  The  female  alfo  refeinbles  the 
male,  and  is  valued  if  (lie  have  large  teats, 
a great  udder,  and  no  horns,  or  at  lead 
very  fmall  ones.  Thefe  animals  requite 
almoft  nothing  to  keep  them.  Their 
milk  is  efleemcd  the  greateft  nouriflierof 
all  liquids,  women’s  milk  excepted,  and 
veiy  comfortable  to  the  Itomach.  The 
young  kids  alfo  are  very  good  for  the 
table,  and  may  be  managed  in  all  refptfls 
like  lambs. 

Goat’s  beard,  tragopogon,  in  botany. 
See  the  .article  Tragopogon. 

Goat’s  blood,  fangiiis  hirci.  See  the 
article  Sanguis-. 

Goat’s  rue,  galega,  in  botany.  Seethe 
article  Galega. 

Goat-sucker,’  capvimulgus,  in  ornitho- 
logy, a fpecies  of'hirundo.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hirundo. 

Goat’s  thorn,  the  fame  with  tragaranlli, 
GObELlNS, 
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gobelins,  a celebrated  manufaflory  for 
tapeftry,  eftabliflied  by  Mr.  Colbert,  at 
Paris,  in  1667.  See  Tapestry. 

GOBIO,  a i'pecies  of  cyprinus,  with  the 
upper  jaw  longeft,  and  two  cirri  at  the 
mouth. 

GOBIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
aCanthopterygious  fifties,  with  five  final  1 
bones  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  and 
the  belly-fins  of  whicji  grow  together  into 

a funnel-ftiape. 

To  this  genus  belongs,  i.  The  fea-gud- 
geon,  or  variegated  gobius  with  fourteen 
rays  in  the  hinder  back-fin  j it  grows  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  is  tolerably 
thick  in  proportion  : it  is  very  beautiful- 
ly variegated  with  brown,  white,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  black.  See  pi.  CXXllI. 
fig.  I,  n'  I.  * . The  paganellus,  or  go- 
bius with  a yellow  tranfverfe  line  on  the 
top  of  the  firft  back-fin  : it  grows  to 
about  fix  inches  in  length,  and  is  toler- 
ably thick  in  proportion,  ibid,  n"  j. 
3.  The  jozo,  or  goblus  with  the  ventral 
fin  blue,  and  the  rays  of  the  back- fin 
affurgent.  4.  The  aphua,  or  aphya- 
eobites,  or  fmall  gobius  with  a great 
many  rays  in  the  fecond  back-fin  : its 
length  is  only  an  inch  and  half,  ibid,  n°  3. 

Gobius  is  alfo  a name  ufed  by  different 
authors  for  feveral  other  diftinfil  fifties. 
to’z,  I.  The  cyprinus  with  the  upper 
jaw  longeft,  and  two  cirri  at  the  mouth  : 
this  is  the  gobius  fluviatilis.  a.  The 
pearch  with  eight  or  nine  black  tranfverfe 
lines  on  each  fide.  And,  3.  The  fiiiooth 
cottus  with  two  fpines  on  the  head.  See 
the  article  Cyprinus,  Pearch,  £fc. 

GOBLET,  a large  drinking-cup  of  a round 
figure,  without  either  foot  or  handle. 

GOBONE',  or  Gobony,  in  heraldry,  the 
fame  with  componed.  See  ComponEd. 

GOD,  Deus,  the  fupreme  being,  the  firft 
caufe  or  creator  of  the  univerfe,  and  the 
only  true  objefil  of  religious  worftiip. 

The  Hebrews  called  him  Jehovah ; which 
Mme  they  never  pronounced,  but  ufed 
inftead  of  it  the  words  Adonai,  or  Elo- 
him.  Seethe  articles  Adonai,  Elohim, 
and  Jehovah. 

God,  fays  firlfaac  Newton,  is  a relative 
term,  and  has  refpefil  to  fervants.  It 
denotes,  indeed,  an  eternal,  infinite,  ab- 
folutely  perfefil  being  ; but  fuch  a being 
without  dominion,  would  not  be  god. 
The  word  god  frequently  fignifies  lord, 
but  every  lord  is  not  god.  The  domi- 
nion of  a fpiritual  being,  or  lord,  confti- 
tutes  god  j true  dominion,  true  god  ; the 
lupreme,  fupreme;  pretended,  pretend- 


that  the  true  God  is  living,  intelligent,  and 
powerful  ; and  from  his  other  perfec- 
tions, that  heis  fupreme,  or  fupremely 
perfefif.  He  is  eternal  and  infiniie,  om- 
nipotent and  omnifeient ; that  is,  he  en- 
dures from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is 
prefent  from  infinity  to  infinity.  He  go- 
verns all  tilings  thatcxilf,  and  knows  all 
things  that  are  to  be  known.  He  is  not 
eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infi- 
nite. He  is  not  duration  and  fpace,  but 
he  endures  and  is  prefent ; he  endures  al- 
ways, and  is  prefent  every  where ; and 
by  exifting  always  and  every  where,  con- 
liitutes  the  very  things  we  call  duration 
and  fpace,  eternity  and  infinity.  He  is 
omniprefent,  not  only  virtually,  but  fub- 
ftantially  ; for  power  without  fiibftan'ce 
cannot  fubfift.  All  things  are  contained 
and  move  in  him,  but  without  any, mu- 
tual palfion;  that  is,  he  fufters  nothing 
from  the  motions  of  bodies,  nor  do  ifi,fy 
undergo  any  refiftance  from  his  orani- 
prefence. 

It  is  confefied,  that  God  exifts  neceftarily  5 
and  by  the  fame  neceflity  he  exifts  always 
and  every  where.  Hence  alfo  he  muft  be 
perfeftly  fimilar ; all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain 
all  arm,  all  percep'ion,  intelligence,  and 
aftion ; but  after  a manner  not  at  all  cor- 
poreal, not  at  all  like  men  ; after  a man- 
ner altogether  unknown  to  us.  He  is  de- 
ftitute  of  all  body,  and  bodily  fli,ipe, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  feer,  heard,  or 
touched  i nor  ought  to  be  worftiipped  un- 
der the  reprefentation  of  any  thing  corpo- 
real. We  know  him  only  by  his  pro- 
perties, or  attributes,  by  the  moft  wife 
and  excellent  ftrufifure  of  things,  and  by 
final  caufes  : but  we  adore  and  worftiip 
him  only  on  account  of  his  dominion  j 
for  God,  fetting  afiJe  dominion,  provi- 
dence, and  final  caufes,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  fate  and  nature. 

The  plain  argument,  fays  Mr.  Maclau- 
rin,  for  the  exiftence  of  the  deity,  obvi- 
ous to  all,  and  carrying  irrefiftible  con- 
viftion  with  it,  is  from  the  evident  con- 
trivance and  fitnefs  of  things  for  one  an- 
other, which  we  meet  with  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  univerfe.  There  is  no  need 
of  nice  or  fubtile  reafonings  in  this  mat- 
ter; a raanifeft  contrivance  immediately 
fuggefts  a contriver.  It  ftrikes  us  like  a 
fenlation  ; and  artful  reafonings  againjl 
it  may  puzzle  us,  but  It  is  without  fliak- 
ing  our  belief.  No  perfon,  for  example, 
that  knows  the  principles  of  optics  and 
the  ftruHure  ofthesye,  can  believe  that 
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it  was  formed  without  {kill  in  that  fci- 
ence  ; or  that  the  ear  was  formed  without 
the  knowledge  of  founds  ; or  that  the 
male  and  female  in  animafs  were  not 
formed  for  each  other,  and  for  continu- 
ing the  fpecles.  All  our  accounts  of  na- 
ture are  full  of  inftances  of  this  kind. 
The  admirable  and  beautiful  ftruilure  of 
things  for  final  caufes,  exalt  our  idea  of 
the  contriver  : the  unity  of  defign  {hews 
him  to  be  one.  The  great  motions  in 
the  fyftem,  performed  with  tlie  fime  fa- 
cility as  the  lead,  fuggeft  his  almighty 
power,  which  gave  motion  to  the  earth 
and  the  celeftial  bodies  vvith  equal  eafe  as 
to  the  mimueft  particles.  The  fubtilty 
of  the  motions  and  aflions  in  the  internal 
parts  of  bodies,  {liews  that  his  influence 
penetrates  the  inmoft  recelfes  of  things,  - 
and  that  he  is  equally  aiSlive  and  pre'ent 
everywhere.  The  fimplicity  of  the  laws  , 
that  prevail  in  the  wctid,  the  excellent 
difpolition  of  things,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  bell  ends,  and  the  beauty  which  adorns 
the  works  of  nature,  far  fuperibr  to  any 
thing  in  art,  fuggeft  his  conluminate  wif- 
dom.  The  ufefulnefs  of  the  whole  fcheme, 
fo  well  contrived  for  the  intelligent  be- 
ings that  enjoy  it,  with  the  internal  dif- 
poiition,  and  moral  ftruflure  of  thofe 
beings  themfelves,  fliew  his  unbounded 
goodnefs.  Tliefe  are  the  arguments  which 
are  fufficiently  open  to  the  views  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  unlearned;  while,  at  the 
fame  time  they  acquire  new  ftrcngth  and 
luftre  from  the  dilcoveries  of  the  teamed. 
The  deity’s  afling  and  interpofing  in  the 
ttniverfe,  flrew  that  he  governs,  as'  well 
as  formed  it ; and  the  depth  of  his  rouri- 
fels,  even  in  conducing  the  material  uni- 
verfe,  of  which  a great  part  lurpslfes  our 
knowledge,  keep  up  an  inward  venera- 
tion and  awe  of  this  great  being,  and 
difpofe  us  to  receive  what  may  be  other- 
wife  revealed  to  us,  concerning  him.  It 
has  been  juftly  obferved  that  I'ome  of  the 
laws  of  n.Tture  now  known  fo  us,  muft 
have  efcrped  us,  if  we  h.ad  wanted  the 
fenfe  of  feeing.  It  may  be  in  his  power- 
to  beftow'upon  us  other  fonfes,  of  which 
we  havs.at  prefent  no  idea  ; without  which 
it  m.ay  beimpollihle  for  us  to  know  all  his 
works,  or  to  have  more  adequate  ideas 
of  himfeh’.  In  our  pi'efent  ftate,  we  know 
enougji  to  be  f.rtisfied  of  our  dependency 
upon  him,  and  of  the  duly  we  owe  to 
him,  the  lord  and  difoofti  of  all  things. 
Hefs  not  the  ohjeiSl  ofienl'e;  his  elTenc.', 
and  indeed  that  of  ail  other  fubftances, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  our  dilco- 


veries: but  his  attributes  clearly  appear 
in  his  admirable  works.  We  know 
that  the  higheft  conceptions  we  are  able 
to  form  of  them,  are  ftill  beneath  his  real 
perfedlions;  but  his  power  and  dominion 
over  us,  and  our  duty  towards  him,  are 
manifeft. 

Though  God  has  given  ns  no  innate  ideas 
ofhimfelf,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  yet  having 
ftirnilhed  us  with  thofe  faculties  our  minds 

are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  him. 
felf withouta  witnefs  ; fince  we  have  fenfe, 
perception,  and  reafon,  and  cannot  want 
a clear  proof  of  him,  as  long  as  we  car. 
ry  ourfelves  about  us..  To  lliew,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  capable  of  knowing, 
that  is,  being  certain  that  there  is  a God; 
and  how  we  may  come  by  this  certainly, 
I think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  our- 
felves, and  that  undoubted  knowledge 
we  have  of  our  own  fxiftence.  I think 
it  is  beyond  qneftion,  that  man  has  a clear 
perception  of  his  own  being;  he  knows 
certainly  that  he  exifts,,  and  that  he  is 
fomething.  In  the  next  place,  man 
knows,  by  an  intuitive  certainty,  that 
bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce.any 
real  being,  than  it  can  he  equal  to  two 
right  angles.  If,  therefore,  we  know 
there  is  fome  real  being,  it  is  an  evident 
demonftration,  that  from  eternity  there 
has  been  fomething:  fince  what  was  not 
from  eternity,  had  a beginning;  and  what 
had  a beginning,  muft  he  produced  by 
fomething,  elfe.  Next  it  is  evident,  tint 
whathas  its  being  from  another,  niullalfo 
have  all  that  which  is  in  and' belongs  to 
its  being  from  another  loo : all  the 
powers  it  has,  muft  he  owing  to,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  fame  fource.  Thiseler- 
nal  fource  then  of.all  beings,  muft  be  si- 
fb  the  fource  and  original  of  all  power; 
and  fo  this  eternal  being  muft  be  alfd  lire 
moft  powerful. 

Again,  man  finds  i-n  himfelf  perception 
and  knowledge : we'are  certain  then  that 
there  is  not  only  fome  ’ being,  but  foroe 
knowing  intelligent. being  in  the  world. 
Th.ore  was  a time  then,  when  there  was 
no  knowing  being,  or  elfe  there  has  been 
a knowing  being-from  eternity.  Ifithi 
faid,  there  was  a time  when  that  eternal 
being  had  no  knowledge  ; I reply,  that 
then  it  is  impoflible  there  ftiould  have  ever 
been  any  knowledge  : it  being  as  impel- 
fible  that  things  wholly  void  of  know- 
■ ledge,  and  operating  blindly,  and  with- 
out any  perception,  {lionid  produce  a 
knowing  being,  as  it  is  impodible  than 
triangle  ftiould  make  itfclf  llu'ee  snglea 
5 bigg't 
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bigger  than  two  right  ones.  Thus,, 
from  the  conPicleration  of  ourl'efves,  and 
what  we  infallibly  find  in  our  ovyn  con- 
ftitutions,  our  realon  leads  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident^ 
truth',  that  there  is  an  eternal,  moft 
powerful,  hnd  knowing  being,  which 
whether  any  one  will  call  Go<l,  it  mat- 
ters not.  The  thing  i's  evident  ; ami 
from  this  idea,  duly  confidered,  will 
ealily  be  deduced  all  ihofe  other  attiibutes 
we  ought  to  afcribe  to  this  eternal  being. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me, 
that  we  have  a more  ceitain  knowledge  of 
theexillenceof  a God,  than  of  any  thing 
our  fenfes  have  not  immediately  dlfcover-' 
ed  to  us.  Nay,  I prefume  I may  lay, 
that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there 
is  a God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing 
ell'e  without  us.  When  I fay,  we  know, 

I mean,  there  is  fuch  a knowledge  with- 
in our  reach,  which  we  cannot  inifs,  if 
we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that,  as 
we  do  to  feveral  other  inquiries. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational 
creauues  to  conclude,  that  fomeibing  has 
exilfed  frometei  nity,  let  us  next  fee  what 
kind  qf  a thing  that  mull:  be.  There  are 
blit  two  forts  of  beings  in  the  world,  that 
man  knows  or  conceives  ; fuch  as  are 
■ purely  material,  without  fenfe  or  percep- 
tion ; and  fenfihle  perceiving  beings,  fuch 
as  we  find  'ourl'elves  to  be.  Thefe  two 
forls  vvelliall  call  cogitative  and  incogita- 
tive  beings  j which,  to  our  prelent  pur- 
pofe,  are  better  ihan  Inaterial  and  imma- 
terial. 

If  then-  there  mull;  be  Tomething  eternal, 
il  is  very  obvious  to  realon,  that  it  mult 
necelfarily  be  a cogitative  being  ; becaul'e 
it  is  as  impolTiSle.to  conceive  that  bare 
incogitative  matter  fliould  ever  produce  a 
thinking  intelligent  being,  as  that  nothing 
ofitlelflliould  produce  matter.  Letusfup- 
pofe  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal,  we  fliall 
find  it  in  itlelf  unable  to  produce  any 
thing.  Letusl'uppofe  its  parts  firmly  at 
reft  together ; if  there  were  no  other  being 
in  the  world,  nuift  it  not  eternally  remain 
fo,  a dead  imafilive  lump?  is  it  poffible 
to  conceive  that  it  can  add  motion  to  it- 
felf,  or  produce  any  thing  ? Matter  then, 
by  its  own  ftrength,  cannot  pioduce  in 
itlelf  fo  much  as  motion.  The  motion 
it  has,  mull  alfo  be  froin  eternity,  or 
elfe  added  to  matter  by  fome  other  being, 
more  powerful  than  matter.  But  let  us 
fuppole  motion  eternal  too ; but  yet  mat- 
ter, incogitative  matter,  and  motion  could 
never  produce  thought,  islnowledge  will 


ftni  be  as  far  beyond  the  power  of  nothing 
to  produce".  Divide  matter  into  as  mi- 
nute parts  as  you  will,  vary  its  figurs 
and  motion  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  it 
will  operate  no  otherwilh  upon  other  bo- 
dies, of  proportionable  hulk,  than  it  did 
before  this  divifion.  The  minuteft  par- 
ticles of  matter,  knock,  repel,  and  refill 
one  another,  juft  as  the  greater  do,  and 
that  is, all  they  pan  do;  fo  that  if  we  fup- 
pofe  nothing  eternal,  matter  can  never 
begin  to  be  : if  we  fiippofe  bare  matter, 
without  motion  eternal,  motion  can  ne- 
ver begin  to  be;  if  we  fuppofe  only  mat- 
ter and  motion  eternal,  thoughf  can  never 
begin  to  be  : for  it  is  impoflible  to  con- 
ceive, that  matter,  either  with  or  with- 
out motion,  could  have  originally  in  and 
from  itfeif,  fenfe,  perception,  and  know- 
ledge, as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then 
fenfe,  perception,  and  knowledge  mull 
be  a property  eternally  infeparable  from 
matter,  and.  every  particle  of  it.  Since, 
therefore,  whatfo.ever  is  the  firft  eternal 
being,  mull  necelfarily  be  cogitative;  and 
whatfoefer  is  firll  of  all  things  mull  ne- 
celfarily contain  in  , it,  and  aflually  have 
at  leaft  all  the  perfeflions  that  can  ever 
after  exift  ; it  necelfarily  follows,  that  the 
firll  eternal  being  cannot  be  naatter..  If, 
therefore,  it  be  evident,  that  romelhing 
mud  necelfarily  exift  Iruni  eternity,  it  is 
alfo  as  evident,  that  that  foiiiething  mull 
be  ,a  cogitative  .being.  For  it  is  as  iin- 
polfible  that  incogitative  matter  fiiould 
produce  a cogitative  being,  as  that  no- 
thing,-.or  the  negation  of  all  being,  ftould 
produce  a pofitlve  being,  or'  matter. 

This  difcovery  of  the  necelfary  exiftence 
of  an  eternal  mind,  fulficiently  leads  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  : for  it  will  hence 
follow,  that  all  other  knowing  beings 
that  have  a beginning,  mull  depend  bn 
him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of  know- 
ledge or  extent  of  power,  than  what  he 
gives  them  ; and  therefore  if  be  made 
thole,  he  made  alfo  the  lefs  excellent 
pieces  of  this  iiniyerfe,  all  inanimate  bo- 
dies, whereby  his  omnil’cience,  power, 
and  providence  will  be  ellabliflied ; and 
from  thence  all  his  other  attributes  necef- 
farily  follow. 

With  refpefl  to  chriftians,  it  need  only 
be  juft  menrioned,  that  they  were  very 
early  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the  nature 
andelfence  of  the  fupreme  Being;  a great 
part  worlhipping  three  perfons  in  the 
unity  of  the  godhead,  whilft  others  abfo- 
lutely  rejefiled  a trinity  of  peribns,  and 
afferied  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature, 
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boili  as  to  perfon  and  fubftance.  Seethe 
articles  Arians  and  Trinitarians. 
Wiih  refpefl  to  the  theology  of  the  pa- 
gan?, it  is  thought  by  moft  learned  men, 
that  they  acknowledged  but  one  God  ; 
and  that  the  many  different  divinities 
worfliiped  by  them,  were  but  attributes 
and  aflions  of  one  and  the  fame  God. 
This  may  probably  be  true  of  the  wifer 
heathens  ; and  indeed  there  are  many 
ftrong  and  beautiful  paffages  in  pagan 
authors,  to  prove  that  thefe  acknow- 
ledged but  one  God.  Thus  Pythagoras 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  and  defined  him 
to  be  a mind  penetrating  and  difftifing  it- 
feif  through  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe, 
from  which  all  animals  receive  life  : and 
Plato  called  God  the  being  which  is ; and 
whenever  he  mentions  the  deity,  it  is  al- 
ways in  the  fingular  number. 

It  is  a celebrated  dtviiion  of  the  heathen 
gods  into  dii  majariim  gentium,  and  dii 
tnmoriim  gentium  ■,  that  is,  into  the  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior  gods.  Another  divifion 
, was  taken  from  their  place  of  refidence  ; 
thus  there  were  celeftial,  terrellrial,  in- 
fernal, marine,  and  fylvan  gods.  They 
were  alfo  divided  into  animal  and  natu- 
ral gods:  the  animal  gods  were  moitals, 
who  had  been  raifed  to  divinity  by  igno- 
rance and  ruperllition(feeAFOTH'EOSls) ; 
and  the  natural  gods,  the  parts  of  nature, 
fuch  as  the  Itars,  the  elements,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  fefc.  There  were  alfo  dei- 
ties, who  were  fuppofed  to  prelide  over 
particular  perfons  ; fome  had  the  care  of 
women  in  child-birth  ; others,  the  care 
of  children  and  y(iung  perlons;  and  others 
were  the  deities  of  marriage.  Each  ac- 
tion, virtue,,  and  proftffion' had  alfo  its 
particular  god  ; the  fliepherds  had  their 
Pan  ; the  gardeners,  their  Flora  ; the 
^ learned,  their  Mercury  and  Minerva  ; 
and  the  poets,  their  Apollo  and  the  Mu- 
fes.  See  the  articles  Genius,  Lares, 
Penates,  fSc, 

GODALMIN,  a maiket  town  of  Surry, 
thirty  miles  fouih-we/l  of  London. 
GOD-BOTE,  an  ecclefiadical  fine  impofed 
for  offences  agiinft  God. 

GODDESS,  a heathen  deity  of  the  female 
fex. 

The  aptients  had  almoft  as  many  god- 
deffes,  as  gods ; fuch  were  Juno,  thegod- 
defsoiair;  Diana,  thegoddefs  of  wood?, 
&fc.  and  under  this  charaiffer  were  repre- 
fented  the  virtues,  graces,  and  principal 
■ advantages  of  life.  Truth,  Jullice,  Piety, 
Liberty,  Fortune,  Vidloiy,  &c. 

It  was  the  peculiar  piivilege  of  the  god- 


deffes  to  be  reprefented  naked  on  medals  • 
fur  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  imagination 
mud:  be  awed  and  reftrained  by  the  con. 
fideration  of  the  divine  charafter, 
GOD-FATHERS,  and  Gop-mothers, 
perfons  who  at  the  baptifm  of  infants, 
anfwer  for  their  future  conduft,  and  fo- 
lemnly  promife  that  they  will  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  woiks,  andfollowa 
life  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  by  thisineans 
lay  themfelves  under  an  indifpenfable  ob- 
ligation toinftrufi:  them,  and  watch  over 
their  condufl.  See  Sponsors. 

This  cuftom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  tbe 
chriftian  church,  and  was  probably  inlli. 
tuted  to  prevent  children  being  brought 
up  in  idolatry,  in  cafe  their  parents 
died  before  they  arrived  at  years  of  dif. 
cretion. 

The  number  of  god-fathers  and  god- 
mothers  is  reduced  to  two,  in  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  three,  in  the  church  of 
England  : but  formerly  they  had  as  ma- 
ny as  they  pleafed. 

GODWIT,  totanus,  in  ornithology.  See 
Totanus. 

GOES,  a port-towm  of  Zeland,  in  HQUand, 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Middleburgli. 

GOGMAGOG-HILLS  lie  three  miles 
fouth-ealt  of  Cambridge  ; remarkable  for 
the  intrenchments  eaft  up  on  them. 

GOLCONDA,  the  capital  of  a-  province 
of  the.fame  name,  in  the  hither  India; 
eaft  long.  77°,  and  north  laf.  id'’. 

GOLD,  aurum,  a yellow  metal,  the  liea- 
vieft,  pureft,  moft  duftile,  and  ftiining, 
and  on  thefe  accounts  the  moft  valuable 
of  all  metals.  See  the  article  Metal. 
Gold  is  the  moft  frequently  found  native 
of  all  the  metals;  and  is  indeed  very 
rarely  found  in  a ftate  of  ore,  that  is,  di- 
verted of  its  metallic  form,  by  its  particles 
being  penetrated  by,  and  intimately  mix- 
ed with  I'uluhur  : and  in  the  few  inllan- 
ces  in  which  it  is  found  thus,  it  never 
cbnftitutps  a peculiar  ore,  but  is  found 
intermixed  among  the  ores  of  other  me- 
tals'; and  moft  frequently  among  thofe 
of  filver,  or  thofe  in  which,  though  fome 
other  be  the  predominant  metal,  there 
is  a large  quantity  of  filver  in  which 
the  gold  lies  in  its'  ftate  pf  ore.  See 
the  article  Ore. 

Native  gold,  though  free  from  the  pene- 
trating I'ulphurs  which  reduce  metals  to 
ores,  if  yet  very  feldoni  found  pure,  hut 
has  almoft  conflantly  an  admixture  of  fil- 
ver  with  it,  and  very  frequently  of  cop- 
per : when  it  has  copper  in  it,  it  iseafily 
difeovered,  if  in  any  confiderable  quan- 
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tity,  by  its  hardnefs  : the  filver  is  not  fo 
eafily  detefted  in  it.  Native  gold  is 
fometimes  found  in  pure  malTes  of  confi- 
derable  fize,  many  having  been  found  of 
more  than  a pound  weight : thefe  malfes 
are  met  with  in  the  gold  mines,  and  are 
called  aurum  obryzum,  or  obryzium,  but 
they  are  very  rare:  fuch,  however,  have 
been  fometimes  found  in  the  german 
mines.  See  the  article  Mine. 

Its  more  common  appearance,  in  its  more 
loofe  ftate,  is  in  form  of  what  is  called 
gold-duft:  this  is  native  gold  in  fmallcr 
maffes,  ufually  indeed  very  fmall,  mixed 
among  the  fands  of  rivers.  This  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
giealefl:  quantity  of  it  is  from  Guinea  : 
foine  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  beds  of 
tome  of  the  rivers  in  Scotland.  Native  gold, 
in  a middle  ftate  as  to  fize  between  thefe 
two  kinds,  is  alfo  found  in  the  clifts  or 
perpendicular  filfures  gf  the  folid  ftrata 
in  the  mountains  of  Chili.  Thefe  filfures 
are  filled  up  partly  with  reddilh  marie, 
partly  with  native  gold  immeffed  in  a 
debafed  cryftalline  ftone,  of  a bluilh  hue  ; 
and  partly  with  loofe  native  gold,  which 
is  ufually  found  in  flat  pieces,  from  the 
fize  of  a pea  to  that  of  a horfe-bean  : 
the  quantity  however,  fo  far  as  has  been 
yet  difcDvered,  is  not  great. 

Thefe,  though  not  unfrequenh  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  is  gold, 
are,  however,  far  from  being  its  moft 
common  appearance;  for  it  is  generally 
and  in  the  greateft  abundance  found 
bedded  in  malfes  of  hard  ftone,  which 
lie  at  vaft  depths ; being  often  dug  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  : there  is  no 
peculiar  ftone  in  which  the  gold  is  found 
in  thofe  places,  but  it  is  met  with  indif- 
criininately  in  feveral  kinds  ; fome  foft, 
fome  harder,  and  even  in  earths.  The 
riclieft  malfes  are  ufually  of  a whitilh, 
and  fomewhat  bright,  but  opake  ftone, 
which  is  a debafed  cryftal,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  a white  earth  : this  is 
often  tinged  in  part  alfo  with  black,  and 
fometimes  with  other  colours  : yet  thro’ 
all  the  different  ftains  the  nature  and 
texture  of  the  ftone  may  be  eafily  dif- 
covered  to  be  the  fame  ; and  often  the 
whole  variety  of  colours  will  be  found 
in  one  mafs.  In  this  ftone,  the  gold  lies 
in  a very  beautiful  form,  and  a great  va- 
riety of  figures  ; fome  parcels  of  it  are 
varioudy  divaricated,  or  in  form  ol  fmall 
branched  figures,  but  thefe  are  very  rare. 
Others  are  varioully  inierwoveb  in  nar-, 
rower,  or  broader  vekis ; and  others  in 


fmall  flat  fpangles,  intermixed  with 
fpecks  of  black  : the  ftone  in  which  this 
i's  lodged  will  very  readily  give  fire  with 
fteel,  and  will  not  at  all,  ferment  with 
aqua  fortis. 

Befides  this,  however,  there  are  many 
other  ftones  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  which 
hold  confiderable-  quantities  of  gold, 
vifible  in  large  or  fmaller  fpecks ; and 
thefe  are  of  all  colours,  but  ulually  white 
or  reddilli  : the  gold  in  thefe  is  ufually 
in  fmall  fpangles,  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty either  in  the  fize  of  the  malfes  of 
pure  native  gold  in  this,  or  any  other 
ftate  ; ’ that  of  the  coafts  of  Guinea,, 
ufually  called  gold-duft,  and  commonly 
finer  than  the  fmaller  Ihnds,  yet  fome- 
times affords  pieces  of  three  or  four 
ounces  weight;  and  the  lumps  of  aurum 
obryzum,  as  it  is  called,  have  been  found 
between  twenty  and  thirty  pound  weight : 
thefe  things,  however,  are  not  common. 
Properties  of  Go'L'd.  The  chemifts  tell  us, 
that  gold  is  compofed  of  two  fubftarices  ; 
the  one  air  extremely  pure  and  fimple 
matter,  of  the  nature  of  mercury,  and 
the  other,  which,  they  fay,  fixes  or  de- 
ftroys  the  fluidity  of  this,  an  equally 
pure  and  fimple  fubftance,  extremely 
fnbtlle,  and  of  the  nature  of  fiilphiir. 
We  are  not,  fays  Dr.  Hill,  to  take  all 
this  upon  the  credit  of  thofe  who  affirm 
it ; for  by  all  the  trials  that  have  been 
made,  gold  feems  the  moft  fimple  of  all 
fubftances.  It  is  the  heavieft  of  all 
known  bodies  ; and  it  is  the  moft  dnflile 
of  all  the  metals.  See  the  articles  Gra- 
vity and  Ductility. 

It  is  wholly  incapable  of  ruft,  and  is 
not  fotiorous  when  ftruck  upon.  It  re- 
quires a ftrong  fire  to  melt  it,  remaining 
unaltered  in  the  degree  of  heat  that  fufes 
tin  or  lead,  but  running  with  a lefs  ve- 
hement one  than  is  neceffary  to  the  fufing 
of  iron,  or  copper.  It  does  not  retain 
its  colour,  till  the  time  of  its  melting, 
but  becomes  ignited  and  white,  before  it 
runs,  and  when  in  fufion  it  appears  of  a 
pale,  bluKh,  green  colour  on  the  furface. 
It  amalgamates  the  moft  readily  of  all 
the  metals  with  quickfilver.  When  in 
a ftate  of  fufion,  it  very  eafily,  and  very 
intimately  blends  itfelf  with  filver,  and 
when  mixt  with  that  metal,  will  alfo 
run  into  a mafs  with  iron.  Either  filver 
or  gold  may  indeed  be  mixed  fingly  with 
this  metal,  by  fufion,  but  it  is  much 
more  eafily  done  with  regard  to  gold, 
when  before  blended  with  filver.  It 
' much -more  eafily  mixes  with  copper,  and 
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the  oiher  metals  ; and  very  readily  with 
I'ome  of  the  (emimetalsi  as  with  the 
regulus  of  antimony  ; 'common  fire  car- 
ried to  its  utmoft  vehemence,  has  no 
further  effeft  on  gold  than  the  fufing  it. 
It  will  remain  ever  I’o  long  in  its  fiercelt 
heat,  and  come  out  at  laft  unaltered,  and 
with  its  whole  weight,  Expofed  to  the 
focus'  of  the  Itronge'lt  hurning-glafl'es,  it 
fparicles  and  flies  off  in  fniall  maffes, 
which  if  recovered  on  paper,  and  cx.- 
amined  afterwards,  are  found  to  be  pure 
unaltered  gold ; but  if  the  heat  be  ma- 
naged very  nicely,  and  the  lame  gold 
again  and  again  expoled  to  it,  it  is 
affirmed  that  a part  of  the  gold  will  at 
length  go  off  in  fumes,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  found  to  be  a fubllance 
of  a deep  blue,  with'fome  admixture  of 
purple;  and  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  vitriol,  rather  than  of  gold,  of  which 
it  wants  the  malleability,  and  the  fpecific 
gravity. 

The  proper  folvent  of  gold  is  aqua  regia  : 
this  menftruum  owes  its  power  upon  this 
metal  to  the  fea  fait  it  contains  ; that 
being  almoft  the  only  fait  which  has  the 
quality  of  afting  upon  gold.  The  effiiSl: 
of  this  menllruuin  affords  us  one  teft  for 
this  metal ; if  we  require  another,  we 
may  have  recourfe  to  a fufion  with  anti- 
mony : for  if  pure  gold  and  antimony 
be  blended  together,  the  antimony  upon 
keeping, up  the  fire  to  a great  height  will 
be  driven  off  in  fumes,  and  will  leave 
the  gold,  if  pure,  unaltered  in  weight; 
whereas,  if  it  contained  any  niixture  of 
another  metal,  the  antimony  would  have 
taken  it  awav  wiih  it,  not  excepting  even 
filver  itlelf.  ' See  the  articles  Aqua  Re- 
gia and  Antiviony. 

If  a.  quantity  of  lalt  of  tartar,  or  any 
other  fixed  alkali,  be  thrown  into  a fo- . 
lution  of  gold,  the  metal  is  precipitated 
in  form  of  a powder,  which  has  an  ex- 
plofive  power. greater  than  that  of  gun- 
powder, or  the  puivis  fulminans  of  the 
chemlfls.  This  pov.'der,  from  its  pro- 
perty, is  called  aurum  fulminans.  See  the 
article  Au RUM.  _ _ ' 

Gold  is.  greatly  the  moft  divifible  of  all 
bodies.  li' melted  with  a hundred  thoufand 
times  its  weight  of  filver,  it^  will  per- 
feflly  and  equally  blind  itfelf  with  that 
metal;  any  grain  of  the  melted  mafs 
being  cut  olF,  will  be  found  on  allaying, 
to  contain  its  due  and  proportionate 
quantity  of  the  gold  in  it;  and  a fingle 
drop  of  a Iblution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia, 
will  communicate  a metalline  tafte  to  a 


pint  of  fpirit  of  wine,  if  mixed  with  it 
It  is  tO'be  obferved,  that  aqua  regia,  tlio' 
the  general  and  common  folvent  of  gold 

. fs  not  the  only  one.  Hunkel  long  fijce 
dii'coyered,  that  it  might  be  dilTolvedby 
the  fumes  ariling  from  a mixture  of  oil 
of  tartar,  and  oil  of  vitriol ; and  a men. 
ftruum  in  the  common  liquid  form,  may 
be  produced  from  ihefe  which  will  hays 
the  fame  power.  Mercury  allb  is  a true 
folvent  of  this  metal  by  amalgamation' 
and  the  hepar  fulphuris,  or  liver  of 
fulphur,  on  being  (u fed  with  it,  takes  it 
up  fo  perfeftly,  that  it  will  be  carried 
into  a lac  ful'phui  is,  either  in  the  foitttion 
or  precipitation.  See  Amalcamation, 
The  chemical  charafler  to  exprefs  gold 
is  a circle  with  a point  in  the  center 

thus,  ©.  They  intend  this  as  a fyrabol 

. of  perfeilion  and  fimplicity:  the  circle 
being  the  moft  uniform  of  all  figtiresj 

■ and  comprehending  the  greatelf  fpacj 
under  the  fmallelf  fuperficies.  See  the 
article  Char.acter, 

Numberlefs  have  been  the  attempts  to 
convert  other  metals  into  gold ; but  as 
' nothing  Is  fo  hard  to  communicate  by 
ait  as'gravity,  they  are  hitherto,  and  are 
likely  always  to  he  without  fuccefs.  See 
the  article  PHiLOsoptfEP-’s  Stone.  . 
The  degradation  oi  gold  feeins  as  lilghiy 
difficult  as  the  making  it : feme  in- 
dulfrious  people  have  gone  fo  far  to- 
wards this,  as  to  bririg  gold  to  a Hale 
in  which  no  reducing  fluxes  they  were 
acquainted  with,  could  relfore  it  again  1 
but  this  is  no  proof  that  others  might 
not  have  been  invented  that  would  have 
done  it.  The  vapour  of  phorphoru.i,  in. 
deed,, in  a manner  calcines  gold  into  a 
fort  of  iinmalleable  matter  of  the  ap' 
pearance  of  a calx  ; and  the  fame  thing 
may  be  done  by  a long  and  gentle  cal- 
cination of  gold,  that  has  been  amalga- 
mated with  mercury ; but  people  are  able 
to  retfuce  gold  in  this  ftate,  produced  by 
either  means,  into  pure  malleable  gold 
again. 

Method  of  imitatmg  Gold.  Dr.  Sbaw 
thinks  the  following  method  of  Mr, 
Koraberg,  for  treating  coppier  withquitk- 
filver,  preferable  in  imitating-golil  for 
the  making  watches,  buckles,  c'ane-heads, 
fnuff- boxes,  to  any  other. 

If  an  amalgam  be  boiled  in  river-walet 
for  two  hours;  and  then  the  quicklilvet 
be  diftllled  off,  and  coholwted  once;  then 
the  remaining  copper,  being  now  fufedi 
will  be  of  a beautiful  gold  colour,  and 
more  duflile  th.an  copper,  fo  as'to  becdit! 
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well  fitted  for  watchwork,  gilding,  and 
the  finer  machines  and  utenfils.  See  the 
article  Amalgam. 

For  the  methods  of  feparating  and  refin- 
ing'GoLD,  fee  the  articles  Assaying, 

, COPPELLING,  Cementation,  De- 
part,Refining, Ore,  and  Washing. 

Gold,  in  medicine.  The  virtues  of  gold 
in  medicine,  however  highly  extolled  by 
feme  writers,  feeiia  altogether  imaginary. 
The  Greeks  never  paid  much  refpeiS  to 
it  in  this  way.  Geotfroy  tells  ur,  that 
they  never  ufed  it  in  medicine, at  all ; but 
he  feeins  miftalcen,  for  Diolcorides  pre- 
feribes  the  filings  of  this  metal  to  thofe 
who  had  fvvallowed  mercury.  It  firft  got 
footing  as  a medicine  among  the  Ara- 
bians, and  we  find'them  preferibing  it  to 
be  beat  into  thin  leaves  as  an  ingredient 
in  many  of  their  coinpolitions.  They 
tell  us,  that  it  is  a cordial,  and  that  it 
has  great  virtues  againft  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  nervous  complaints,  and  me- 
lancholy. The-diymifts  go  fai  ther,  and 
talk  of  aurum  potabile  as  an,  univerl'al 
medicine  : but  there  feems  no  great  credit 
to  be  given,  to  any  thing  that  has  been 
faid  upon  this,  head;  and  the  prefent 
praflice  allows  its  ufe  as  an  ornament 
only  to  medicines,  not  as  a medicine 
itfeifi  the  only  preparation  of  it  that 
has  .been  received  on  the  footing  of  a 
medicine  by  rational  people,  is  the  aurum 
fiilininahs,  and  that  has  been  of  late 
proved  to  be  a very  raifehieyous  one. 
For  this,  and  the  other  preparations  of 
gold,  fee  the  article  Aurum.  . 

GoLD-wutE,  a cylindrical  ingot  of  filver, 
fuperficially  gilt,  nr  covered  with  gold 
at  the  fire,  and  afrerwards  drawn  I'uc- 
celllvely  through  a greapniimber  of  little, 
round  holes,  of  a wire-drawing  iron; 
each  lefs  than  the  other,  till  it  be  fome- 
times  no  bigger  than  a. hair  of  the  head. 
See  the  article  "Wire. 

It  may  be  oblerved,  that  before  the  wire 
he  reduced  to  this  exetffive  finenefs,  it 
is  drawn  through  above  an  hundred  and 
forty  different  holes,  and  that  each  time  ■ 
they  draw  it,  it,  is  rubbed  afrefli  over 
with  new  wax,  both  to  facilitate  its  paf- 
[age,  and  to  prevent  the  filver’s  appear- 
ing through  it. 

Gold-wire  Jlatted,  is  the  former  wire 
flatted  between  two  rollers  of  poliflietl 
fleel,  to  fit  it  to  be  I’pun  on  a flick,  or  to 
d'e  ufed  flat,  as  it  is  without' fpinning, 
in  certain  fluffs,  laces,  embroideries,  &c, 

G01.D  THREAD,  or,  Spun  gold,  is  a 
flitted  gold,  wrapped  or  laid  oyer  a thread 


of  filk,  by  twitting  it  with  a wheel  and 
iron  bobins.  ' ■ 

Manner  affirming  Gold-wire,  cmdGoLXt 
THREAD,  hath  round  and  fiat . Firft,  an 
ingot  _of  lilver,  of  twenty-four  pounds, 
is  foiged  into  a cylinder,  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter:  then  it  is  drawn  thro’ 
eight  or  ten  holes,  of  a large,  coarfe 
wire-drawing  iron,  both  to  finifh  the 
roundnefs  and  to  reduce  it  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  former  diameter.  _ This 
done  they  file’  it  very  carefully  all  over 
to  take  off  any,  filth  remaining  on  the 
forge  ; then  they  cut  it  in  the  middle  5 
and  thus  make  two  equal  ingots  thereof, 
each  about  twenty-fix  inches  long,  which 
they  draw  through  feveral  new  holes,  to 
take  off  any  inequalities  the  file  may 
have  left,  and  to  render  it  as  fniooth  and 
equable  as  poflihle. 

The  ingot  thus  faV  prepared,  ,they  heat 
it  in  a charcoal  fire  ; iheti  taking  fome 
gold  leaves,  each  about  fourinches  fquare, 
and  weighing  tw’elve  grains,  they  join 
four,,  eight,  twelve,  or  fixteen  of  thefe 
as  the  wire  is  intended  to  be  piore  or 
lefs  gilt';  and  when  they  are  fo  joined, 
as  only  to  form  a Angle  leaf;  they  rub 
the  ingots  rkking  hit  with  a burnifher. 
Thefe  leaves  being  thus  prepared,  they 
apply  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  in- 
got, to  the  number  of  fix,  over  each 
other,  burniftiing  or  r.ubbin'g  them  well- 
down  wiih  the  blood-ffone,  to  clofe  and 
fmoothe  them.  When  gilt,  the  ingots 
are  laid  anew  in  a coal  fire;  and  when 
railed  to  a certain  degree' of  heat,  they 
go  over  them  a fecoiid.  time  with  the 
blood- ftone,  both  to;  folder  the  gold 
more  perfeftly,  and 'to  finifh  the  polKh- 
- ing.  The  gilding  finiflied,  it  remains  to 
draw  the  ingot  into  wire. 

In  order  to  this,  they  pafs  it  through 
twenty.,  holes  of  a moderate  drawing 
iron,  by  which  it  is  brought  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  tag  of  a lace  ; from  this  time 
the  ingot  lofes  its  name,  and  commences 
gold  wire.  Twenty  holes  ;more  of  a 
letter  iron  leaves  it  fmall  enough  for  the 
leaftiron;  the  finett  holes,  of  which  iaft 
fcarce  exceeding  the  hair  of  the  head, 
finifh  the  work. 

To  difpofe  the  wire  to  be  fpun  on  filk, 
they  pafs  at  between  two  rollers  of  a 
little  mill:  thefe  rollers  are  of  nicely 
flolifhed  fteel,  and  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  fet  very  clofe  to 
each  other,  and  turned  hv  mean.s  of  a 
handle  fattened  to  one  of  them,  which 
■gives  motion  to  the  other.  The  gold 

wire' 
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wire  In  paffing  between  the  two,  is  ren- 
dered quite  flat,  but  without  lofing  any 
thing  of  its  gilding,  and  is  rendered  lb 
exceedingly  thin  and  flexible,  that  it  is 
eafily  fpun  on  lillc  thread,  by  means  of  a 
hand  wheel,  and  fo  wound  on  a I'pool  or 
bobin. 

Gold-leaf,  or  Beaten  gold,  is  gold 
beaten  with  a hammer  into  exceeding 
thin  leaves,  fo  that  it  is  computed,  that 
an  ounce  may  be  beaten  into  fixteen 
hundred  leaves,  each  three  inches  fquare, 
in  which  ftate  it  takes  up  more  than 
1 59052  times  its  former  furface.  See  the 
article  Ductility. 

This  gold  they  beat  on  a block  of  black 
marble,  about  a foot  fquare,  and  ufually 
raifed  three  feet  high  : they  make  ufe  of 
three  forts  of  hammers,  formed  like  mal- 
.lets,  of  poliflied  iron:  the  firfl:,  which 
weighs  three  or  four  pounds,  ferves  to 
chafe,  or  drive  ; the  fecond,  of  eleven  or 
twelve  pounds,  to  clofe  ; and  the  third, 
which  weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds, 
to  ftretch  and  finifli.  They  allb  make 
ufe  of  four  moulds  of  different  lizes,  •viz. 
two  of  vellom,  the  fmalleft  whereof  con- 
flfts  of  forty  or  fifty  leaves,  and  the 
larger  of  two  hundred  : the  other  two, 
conlifting  each  of  five  hundred  leaves,  are 
made  of  bullocks  guts  well  fcoured,  and 
prepared.  See  the  article  Mould. 

Method  of  preparing  and  beathig  Gold. 
They  firft  melt  a quantity  of  pure  gold, 
and  form  it  into  an  ingot:  this  they  re- 
duce, by  forging,  into  a plate  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a flieet  of  paper  ; which 
done,  they  cut  the  plate  into  little  pieces 
about  an  inch  fquare,  and  lay  them  in 
fhe  firft  or  fmalleft  mould  to  begin  to 
ftretch  them  : after  they  have  been  ham. 
mered  here  a while  with  the  fmalleft 
hammer,. they  cut  each  of  them  into  four, 
and  put  them  into  the  fecond  mould,  to 
be  extended  further. 

Upon  taking  them  hence,  they  cut  them 
again  into  four,  and  put  them  into  the 
third  mould,  out  of  which  they  are  taken, 
divided  into  four,  as  before,  and  laid  in 
the  laft,  or  finifhing  mould,  where 
they  are  beaten  to  the  degree  of  thinnefs 
required. 

The  leaves  thus  finiftied,  they  take  them 
out  of  the  mould,  and  difpofe  them  into 
little  paper  books,  prepared  with  a little 
red  bole  for  the  gold  to  (lick  to ; each 
book  ordinarily  contains  twenty  five  gold 
leaves.  There  are  two  fizes  of  tbele 
books;  twenty-five  leaves  of  the  linalleft 


r only  weigh  five  or  fix  grains,  and  tlie 
fame  number  of  the  largeft,  nine  or  ten 
grains. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  gold  is  beaten 
more  or  lels,  according  to  the  kind  or 
quality  of  the  work  it  is  intended  for  ■ 
that  for  the  gold  wire-dravVers  fo  gild 
their  ingots  withal,  is  left  much  thicker 
than  that  of  gilding  the  frames  of 
piflures,  &c.  withal.  See  Gilding. 

Gold-finch,  in  ornithology,  the  englift 
name  of  a fpecies  of  fringilla,  with  the 
wings  variegated  with  black,  yellow 
and  white.  See  the  article  Fringillo. 
The  common  gold-finch  is  a very  ele- 
gantly coloured  bird,  fomewhat  fmaller 
than  the  common  fparrow.  But  befides 
this,  there  are  feveral  other  fpecies,  as 
the  Greenland  gold -finch,  with  a black 
fpotted  head,  about  the  fize  of  the  com- 
mon linnet  ; and  the  greenifli  yellow 
gold-finch,  nearly  of  the  fize  reprefented 
in  plateCXIX.  fig.  I. 

This  laft  is  a moft  elegant  bird ; the 
fore-part  of  its  head,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat  being  covered  with  line 
fcarlet-coloured  feathers,  the  top  of  the 
head  afti-coloured,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  a yellowifti  green. 

Gold  COIN.  See  the  article  Coin. 

Wajhing  of  Gold-ore;  See  the  article 
Washing  of  Ore, 

Gold-size.  See  the  article  Size. 

Gold-smith,  or  as  tome  choofe  to  ex- 
prefs  it,  fdnjer- fmith,  an  artift  who  makes 
velfels,  utenfils,  and  ornaments  in  gold 
and  filver. 

The  goldfmith’s  work  is  either  perform- 
ed in  the  mould,  or  beat  out  with  the 
hammer,  or  other  engine.  All  works 
that  have  raifed  figures,  are  call  in  a 
mould,  and  afterwards  pol i fired  and  li- 
niflied  ; plates,  or  difiies,  of  filver  or  gold, 
are  beat  out  from  thin  flat  plates;  and 
tankards,  and  other  velfels  of  that  kind, 
are  formed  of  plates  foldered  together, 
and  their  mouldings  are  beat,  not  call. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  goldfmiths  foimerly 
required  much  more  labour  than  it  does 
at  prefent ; for  they  were  obliged  to 
hammer  the  metal  from  the  ingot  to  the 
thinnefs  they  wanted  : but  there  are  now 
invented  flatting-mills,  which  reduce 
metals  to  the  thinnefs  that  is  required,  at 
a very  fmall  expence.  The  goldfmith 
is  to  make  his  own  moulds,  and  for  that 
realbn  ought  to  be  a good  defigner,  and 
have  a tatte  in  fculpture  ; he  allb  ought 
to  know  enough  of  metallurgy,  to  be 
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able  to  affay  mixed  metals,  and  to  mix 

Thegoldfinitlis  in  London  employ  feveral 
hands  under  them  for  the  various  articles 
of  their  trade  : fuch  are  the  jeweller,  the 
iimff-box  andtby-maker,  the  filver  tui  nr 
er  the  gilder,  the  burnilher,  the  chafer, 
the  refiner,  and  the  gold-beater. 
Goldfniiths  are  fuperior  tradefmen  : their 
wares  muft  be  affayed  by  the  wardens  of 
the  company  of  this  name  in  London, 
and  marked  ; and  gold  is  to  be  of  a 
certain  touch.  No  goldfmith  may  take 
above  one  Hulling  the  ounce  of  gold,  be- 
fides  what  he  has  for  .the  falhioning, 
more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for 
it  at  the  king’s  exchange  ; and  here  any 
falfe  metal  lhall  be  feized  and  forfeited 
to  t'neking.  The  cities  of  York,  Exeter, 
Brillol,  (Sc.  are  places  appointed  for 
the  aflaying  wrought  plate  of  gold- 
finiths  i alfo  a duty  is  granted  on  filver- 
plate  of  fix  pence  an  ounce,  &c.  Plate 
made  by  goldfmiths,  fliall  be  of  a par- 
ticular finenefs,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
10 1.  and  if  any  parcel  of  plate  fent  to 
the  affayers  is  difcovered  to  be  of  a coarfer 
alloy  than  the  refpeflive  ftandards,  it 
may  be  broke,  and  defaced  j and  the 
fees  for  aflaying  are  particularly  limited. 

Vurnified  Gold,  that  Smoothed  or  poliflied 
withaburniflier.  See  the  articles  Bur- 
nisher, and  Burnishing. 

Mofaic  Gold,  that  applied  in  panncls,  on 
proper  ground,  diftributed  into  fquares, 
lozenges,  and  other  compartments,  part 
whereof  is  Ihadowed  to  heighten,  or  raife 
the  reft.  See  the  article  Mosaic. 

Skll-GoiD,  that  ufed  by  the  illuminers, 
and  wherewithal  we  write  gold  letters. 
It  is  made  of  the  pareings  of  leaf-gold, 
and  even  of  the  leaves  themfelves,  re- 
duced into  an  impalpable  powder,  by 
gnndingon  a marble  with  honey.  After 
leaving  it  to  infufe  fome  time  in  aqua 
fortis,  they  put  it  in  fliells,  where  it 
flicks.  To  u!e  it  they  dilute  it  with  gum- 
water,  or  foap-water. 

Pure  Gold,  that  purged  by  fire  of  all  its 
impurities,  and  all' alloy.  See  Alloy. 
The  moderns  frequently  call  it  gold  of 
twenty-tour  caraSls,  but  in  reality  there 
IS  no  fuch  thing  as  gold  fo  very  pure, 
and  there  is  always  wanting  at  lead  a 
quarter  of  a carafil.  Gold  of  twenty- 
two  caraitls,  has  one  part  of  filver,  and 
another  of  copper;  that  of  twenty- three 
oarafls  has  half  a part,  i.  e.  half  a twenty- 
foimh  of  each,  S.ee  Caract. 

Standard  value  of  Goi,9  coin . S ee  Co i N . 

VoL.  JI, 


Gold,  in  heraldry,  is  one  of  the  metals, 
more  ufually  called  by  the  french  name 
or.  See  ihs  articles  Metal  and  Or. 

. Lanus  relating  to  Gold  manujadlurcs . Gold 
and  filver  beaten,  wrought  in  papeis,  for 
the  printers,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported  by  I Richard  HI.  Gold  and 
iilver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  works 
made  thereof,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported by  the. loth  of  Anne.  Upon  oath, 
that  the  goods  were  adlually  made  after 
the  firft  of  July,  lyiz,  of  plate,  wire- 
fpun  upon  filk,  and  fecurity  given  that 
they  fliall  not  be  relanded  in  Great- 
Britain,  fs?r.  the  exporter  of  gold  lace, 
thread,  and  fringe,  is  to  have  the  follow- 
ing allowance,  viz.  gold  lace,  thread, 
or  fringe,  the  pound  weight  averdupois, 
6 s.  8 d. 

GOLDEN,  fomething  that  has  a relation 
to  gold,  or  confifts  of  gold,  is  valuable, 
or  the  like  ; as. 

Golden-bull.  See  the  article  Bull. 

Golden-calP,  in  jewifli  antrquity,  a fi- 
gure which  the  Ifraelites  call  in  gold, 
and  fet  up  in  the  wildeinefs  to  woifhip 
during  Mofes’s  abfence  iii  the  mount, 
and  which  that  legiflator,  at  his  return, 
burnt,  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  the  water  the  people  were  to  drink 
of ; as  in  Exod.  xxxii. 

Golden-eye,  in  ornithology,  Slangula. 
See  the  article  Clangula. 

Golden-fleece,  in  the  antient  raytho-. 
logy, . the  Ikin,  or  fleece,  of  the  ram  upon 
which  Phryxus  and  Hella  are  fuppofed 
to  have  fwam  over  the  fea  to  Colchis ; 
which  being  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  its  fleece 
was  hung  upon,  a tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen-hoofed 
bulls,  and  a monftrous  dragon  that  never 
fleut  ; but  was  at  laft  taken  and  carried 
off  by  Jafon,  and  the  Argonauts. 

Order  of  the  Golden  FLEECE.  See  the 
article  Fleece. 

Golden-number,  In  chronology,  a num- 
ber ftiewing,  what  year  of  the  moon’s 
cycle  any  given  year  is.'  See  Cycle. 
From  what  has  been  faid  under  cycle  of 
the  moon,  it  appears  that  the  golden 
number  will  not  fliew  the  true  change  of 
the  moon  for  more  than  . three  hundred 
and  tw'elve  years,  without  being  varied. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  golden  num- 
ber is  not  fo  well  adapted  to  the  Gre- 
gorian as  to  the  Julian  calendar;  the 
epafil  being  more  ctrtain  in  the  new 
ftyle,  toTnd  which,  the  golden  number 
is  of  life.  See  the  article  EpaCT, 

The  ruh  for  finding  the  golden  number 
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jsalreafJy  given  under  Cycle  ef  the  moon, 
or  lunar  Cycle,  of  which  rule  take  this 
example  for  the  year  1754 
Add I 

i9)’75j(9a 

771 

45 

1? 

7 Golden  N”. 

Golden -ROD,  in  botany.  See 

the  article  Solidago. 

Golden-rose.  The  pope  annually  con- 
fecrates  a golden-rofe  on  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Lent,  which  is  fent  to  princelfes, 
or  to  feme  church,  as  a mark  of  his  pe- 
culiar affefl'on. 

Golden-rule,  in  arithmetic,  is  alfo 
called  the  rule  of  three,  and  th,e  rule  of 
proportion.  See  Proportion,  and 
Rule  of  three. 

GOLDINGEN,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the 
dutcliy  of  Courland,  fixty  miles  weft 
of  Miitau ! eaft  long.  22',  and  north 
lat.  57°. 

GOLNAW,  a city  of  Brandenburg- Pome- 
rania, fifteen  miles  north -eaft  of  Stetin  ; 
eaft  long.  15°,  north  lat.  53°  40'. 

GOLFS,  in  heraldry,  are  roundles  of  a 
purple  tinfiltne,  called  by  the  French 
lorteaux,  adding  their  peculiar  colours, 

G OLTB-ERG  -Earth,  goltbergenfis  terra, 
a fpecies  of  bole.  See  Bole. 

GOMBRON,  the  greateft  fea-port  town  in 
Perlia,  lituated  on  the  ftrait  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  oppofite 
to  the  ifland  of  Ormus  : eaft  long.  55“ 
30',  north  lat.  27°  30'. 

GOMERA,  one  of  the  Canary-Illands, 
fubjefil  to  Spain,  and  fituated  weft  of 
TeneriflF:  weft  long.  18°,  north  lat.  28°. 

GOMORRAH-Islands,  fituated  between 
10®  and  13^  fouth  lat.  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Africa. 

GOMPHOSIS,  yoft-ijxtnt,  in  anatomy,  • a 
fpecies  of  articulation,  wherein  one  bone 
is  fet  in  the  other,  like  a nail  or  peg  ; as 
the  teeth  within  ihe  jaws.  See  the  article 
Articulation. 

GOMPHRENA,  the  purple  everlast- 
ing FLOWER,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  and  erefl: : the  petals  are  fubu- 
ilated  and  permanent  : the  fruit  is  a thin, 
roundilli  cruft,  with  one  cell,  in  which 
are  contained  a fingle,  large,  roundiili 
feed,  with  an  oblique  end.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  both  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ; and 


the  flower  is  ufually  of  a beautiful  purple 
colour. 

GONAGRA,  among  phyficians,  CgnifiEj 
the  gout  in  the  knee.  See  Gout. 

GONARCHA,  in  antiquity,'  a dial  de. 
lineated  on  ftveral  furfaces,  or  planes 
feme  horizontal,  others  ereft,  oblique 
fife.  See  the  article  Dial.  ’ 

GONDOLA,  in  naval  architefilure,  aflat 
kind  of  boat,  very  long  and  narrow 
chiefly  ufed  on  the  canals  at  Venice. 

GONDOLA- SHELL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fpecies  of  dolium,  with  an  extremely 
wide  mouth.  See  Dolium. 

GONFANON,  or  Gonfalon,  a kind  of 
banner,  cairied  in  the  procelfions  of  the 
principal  churches  at  Rome. 

GONGER,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with 
conger.  See  the  article  Conger. 

GONORRHOEA,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
voluntary efflux  ol^  the  feminal  juices, 
and  feme  other  recremenlitiotis  matter. 
Authors  take  notice  of  three  fpecies  of 
gonorrhoeas  ; the  firft  is  a Ample  go. 
norrhoea,  or  perpetual  efilux  of  the  fe. 

. minal  juices,  without  any  virulence;’ 
^thefecondis  a venereal,  or  virulent  gp. 
norrhesa,  fo  ca.lled,  though  improperly, 
from  its  fimilitude  to  the  preceding ; the 
third  is  an  involuntary  efflux  of  a vifeid 
white,  or  whitifli  fluid  from  the  urethra, 
in  confeqiience  of  a venerepl  gonorrhea 
ill  cured,  or  too  frequently  repeated. 
The  firft  fpecies  of  this  diforder  arifes 
from  a want  of  a due  tone  in  the  folid 
parts,  and  by  a preternatural  relaxation 
of  the  velfels  containing  the  feed,  and  of 
the  parts  adjacent  to  them.  See  Gleet. 
This  gonorrhena  is  either  mild  or  be- 
nign, or  of  a malignant  kind.  The 
latter  cofififts- in  a dilcharge  of  matterof 
various  colours,  accompanied  with  heat 
and  exulceration  ; and  in  fcorbutic,  or 
cacochymic  patients,  as  alfo  thofe  af- 
■flifled  with  the  ftone,  this  diforder  is 
generally  attended  with  a pain  in  difi 
charging  the  urine,  which  in  fucli  pa- 
tients, is.  of  an  acrimonious  quality! 
but  in  a gonorrhoea  of  a mild  or  a benign 
kind,  a whiiifli  liquor  all  of  one  colour, 
is  difeharged  without  pain,  heat,  orex- 
ulceration;  and  frequently  proceeds  from 
a redundance  of  the  feminal  fluid,  a)> 
fing  from  high  living  in  an  unmarried 
ftate,  or  it.s  acrimony  in  cacochymic, 
fcorbutio,  or  arthritic  patients,  as  well  as 
from  the  weaknefs  of,  and  want  of  due 
tone  in  the  feminal  velfels. 

The  cure  of  a benign  gonorrhoea  is  hifh- 
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ly  difficult  i nor  can  any  other  reafon  be 
affigned  forthis  diforder,  than  that  there  is 
a preternatural  efflux  of  impure  humours 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  thole  parts 
infefted,  which  are  already  ttx)  much 
weakened,  and  have  their  tone  deftroyed. 
Befides,  the  parts  fubfervient  to  gene- 
ration, which  are  in.  this  diforder  affedl- 
ed  confilt  entirely  of  nerves  and  nervous 
coats ; and  it  is  not  Without  the  greatell 
difficulty  that  the  energy  of  medicines 
penetrates  to  them.  In,  thy  cure,  the 
following  intentions  are  to  be  purlued. 
Firft,  the  redundance  of  impure  ferum, 
if  there  are  any  fuch  in  the  body,  is,  by 
means  of  proper  laxatives,  to  be  evacu- 
ated and  derived-  from  the  parts  affedted. 
Then  the  too  much  relaxed  and  flaccid 
parts  are  to  be  ftrengthened  by  proper 
corroborating  medicines,  both  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  kind.  The  former  of 
tliefe  intentions  is  anfwered  by  fucli  laxa- 
tives as  operate  in  a-  double  manner,  Inch 
as  the  pilulffi  balfamicee  of  Becher,  which 
are  not  only  purgative,  but  highly  cor- 
roborating. To  anfwer  the  other  inten- 
tion, the  following  powder  muft  be  tiled. 
Take- of  cuttle-bone  one- ounce  ; of  red 
coral,  amber,  the  fpecies  of  hyacinth, 
and  the  bark  of  cafcarilla,  each  two 
drams;  make  into  a powder,  one  dram 
of  which  is  to  be  taken  every  morning 
and  evening  in  a decoiSlion  of  barley, 
prepared  with  fome  almonds.  At  the 
fame  time  the  following  epithem  may  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  pubes  and 
perinreum,  efpeeially  during  the  nigln- 
(iine.  Take  of  herbs,  haum,  mint,  and 
bafil  ; of  the  leaves  of  red  rofes,  and 
baluftins,  each  one  handful  ; of  pom- 
granate-hark,  cloves,  nutmegs,  carda- 
.nioms,  and  mallich,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
mix  together,  and  put  into  a fmall  bag 
to  be  boiled  in  red  French  wine.  Thele 
nieafures.are  to  be  feconded  by  an  accurate 
regimen,  being  chiefly  fuch  as  is  pre- 
fcribed  below  for  the  virulent  gonorrhcEa. 
In  the  cure  of  a malignant  gononhcya, 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient  ; when  he  is  hot,  and  of 
a delicate  conftitution,  he  ought,  el'pe- 
cially  in  the  beginning  of  the  difteraper, 
to  abftain  from  hot  lubftances,  purga- 
tives, fudorifics,  diuretics,  fs’c.  The  fol- 
lowing preparation  may  he  frequently 
exhibited  in  this  diforder.  Take  of  mint, 
three  handfuls  ; of  Venice  turpentine, 
ony  ounce;  of  peruvlan  balfam,  half  an 
fiunce ; diftil  with  three  pints  of  rhenilli 


wine.  The  dofe  is  from  one-  to  two 
ounces:  and  the  follosvmg  may  be  uled 
as  a fuccedaneum.  Take  of  role-water, 
and  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  each  half  a 
pint;  and  of  the  balfam  of  life,  fifty 
drops.  Mix  all  together. 

A virulent  gonorrhoea,  or  clap,  being 
the  fecond  fpecies  of  this  diforder,  pro- 
ceeds from  impure  coition  with  an  in- 
fefled  perfon. 

This  diftemper  begins,  and  makes  its 
progrefs  in  the  following  manner. 

The  patient,  fooner.or  later,  according 
as  the  perfon  with  whom  he  has  had 
converfation,  was  more  or  lefs  infefited, 
and  according  to  his  conftitution,  by 
which  he  may  be  more  or  lefs  difpofed 
to  receive  the  infeftion,  is  firft  leized 
with'  an  unufual  pain  in  the  genitals  ; 
and  a kind  offenfation  like  a rotation  of 
his  tefticles.  Afterwards,  if  the  pre- 
puce conftanlly  covers  his  glans,  there 
appears  an  eruption,  or  puftule,  which, 
hy  its  fize,  colour  and  figure,  refembles  a 
fpot  of  the  meafles.  Prefenily  after  ap- 
pears a weeping  matter  like  femen,  which 
daily  changes  colour,  and  becomes  more 
purulent,  and  moreyellow,  till,  at  length, 
if  the  diforder  be  highly  virulent,  it  a(- 
fumes  a greenifli  hue,  or  appears  like  a 
thin  fanious  matter,  inixt  with  blood. 
The  puftule  at  length  becomes  an  ulcer, 
called  a lhankef.  SeeSHANKER. 

Thofe  whofe  glans  is  uncovered,  feldom 
have  Inch  a puftule,  and  are  lefs  liable, to 
imbibe  theinfeflion.  The  running  brings 
on  a heat,  or  fmarting.in  making  water, 
which  is  molt  violent,  when  it  is  over, 
ffor  then  it  feenis  to  burn  the  whole  duft 
of  the  urethra. 

. Another  fymptom  is  the  cordee,  or.  con- 
traiSlion  of  the  fraenum,  by  whicli  the 
penis  is  bent  downwards.  There  is  like- 
wife,  when  the  penis  is  ereSed,  great 
pain,  as  if  comprelfed  tranfverl'ely  with  a 
ilrong  hand.  This  chiefly  happens  in 
the-  night,  when  the  patient  is  warm, in 
bed  : Ibmetimes  the  urethra  being  eaten, 
and  - excoriated  with  long  running,  of 
arrimonious  pus,  nature  breeds  a foft 
fpungy  flefii,  to  fupply  the'  defeiSl,  which 
daily  increaling,  forms  caruncles,  orcar- 
nofities  fo  far  as  to  plug  up  the  urinary 
paffage,  and  Hop  up  the  urine.  - How- 
ever, the  little  adjoining  ulcers  continue 
to  pour  forth  a kind-of  an  ichor.  It  allb 
happens,  through  I'ome  violent  motion, 
or  the  ill-timed  ufe.  of  aftrirgents,  that 
the  fanies,  whkh  Ihould  be  carried  off:by 
9 C 2 the 
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the  gonorrhoea,  is  tranfiated  to  the 
fcrotum,  and  caufes  one  or  both  of  the 
tefticles  to  fwell,  and  inflame  with  in- 
tolerable pain  : the  running  at  the  fame 
time  decreafing,  while  the  fcalding  of 
the  urine  is  as  great  as  ever. 

To  thefe  fymptoms  may  be  added  the 
phimofis,  and  the  paraphimofis.  There 
are  alfo  fometimes  watery  bladders,  called 
cryftallines,  and  at  length  buboes  of  the 
glands  in  the  groin.  Sse  Phimosis, 
Paraphimosis,  Bubo,  and  Pox. 
Women  are  not  fo  lubjefl  to  fuch  a va- 
riety of  fvmptoms  as  men  : their  chief 
complaint  being  a difficulty  of  urine,  and 
a running  5 however  they  are  liable  to 
fhankers  and  venereal  warts,  as  well 
within  as  on  the  outward  parts  of  the 
labia  pudendi  ; as  alfo  to  buboes  in  the 
groin  ! as  for  the  •coarfiation  of  the 
J'phin6fer.  vaginae,  purfing  as  it  were 
the  exieinal  orifice,  this  is  not  a plii- 
inofis,  though  by  feme  improperly  fo 
called. 

This  diforder  proceeding  from  an  in- 
feflion  of  a malignant  gonorrhoea,  or 
the  lues  venerea,  is  firft  conveyed  to  the 
genital?,  and  afterwards  thro’  the  pores 
to  the  lymph,  or  leminal  liquor;  the  due 
crafis  and  natural  mixture  of  which  it  de- 
ftroy.s,  hy  inducing  partly  a cauftic  and 
corroding,  and  partly  a putrid  Hate  there- 
of : Hence  arife  the  pains,  the  heats,  the 
tumours,  the  inflammations,  and  the 
exulcerations  of  the  genitals.  For  at 
firft  the  glans  only  is  infefled  whilft  in 
coition,  the  poifion  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  pores;  after  which,  it  foon  proceeds 
to  the  glans  of  the  urethra,  then  to  the 
proftatte,  and  afterwards  to  the  veficulas 
feminales.  The  reginitn,  tiuring  the 
time  of  the  cure,  according  to  Boei  haave, 
requires  the  patient  to  ahftain  from  all 
oily  food  ; and  be  mull  alfo  avoid  every 
thing,  which  by  its  acrimonious  quality 
ftimulnes  to  venery  ; fuch  as  fpices, 
bulbous  roots,  fiefti,  eggs,  fifli,  and  fer- 
mented liquors  ; for  as  the  inflation  of  the 
penis  retards  the  cure,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confeqtience  to  he  avoiiied  ; as  are  alfo 
every  thing  eife  that  inflames  tlie  fancy 
or  provokes  to  venery,  as  amorous  dalli- 
ance with  women,  &c.  Water  and  whey 
are  the  heft  drink  ; and  feeds  and  fiim- 
mer  fruits  ihe  bell  aliment.  All  poffihle 
care  mull  be  taken  that  cold  never  reach 
the  penis,  and  that  it  be  kept  always 
moift,  left  the  pores  ronirafling  repel 
the  flu.x  of  matter.  An  -emollient  and 


fomewhat  antifeptic  cataplafm  will  be 
beneficial.  In  the  cure,  Sydenhamig 
method  of  purging  the  patient  till  the 
fymptoms  were  abated  is  now  juftlykid 
afide.  Turner’s  laft  method,  which  he 
madeufe  of  himfelf,  is  as  follows!  Take 
two  drachms  of  quickfilver  ; one  drachm 
of  gum  guaiacum;  and  beat  them,  to. 
gether  with  a little  fpirit  of  lemon,  till 
the  globules  of  the  mercury  difappear; 
afterwards-  add  half  a drachm  of  the 
pills  of  colocynth  with  aloes  : beat  it 
into  a mafs  ; of  which  make  up  twenty, 
four  pills.  Two  of  thefe  pills  contain, 
ing  half  a fcruple  of  the  mercury,  may 
be  taken  night  and  morning  ; or  accord- 
ing to  the  operation  ; one  only  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  iinlefs  the  patient 
complains  of  his  gums,  or  a fore  mouib; 
for  then  the  mercury  nnift  he  left  mit. 

If  the  cordee  does  not  remit,  a fmiple  of 
fal  prunella  may  be  taken,  with  as  much 
fine  fugar  between  whiles,  in  a diatiglit 
of  the  following  apozem  : Take  of  mer. 
curial  water  two  pounds  ; of  the  foltition 
of  gum  arable,  and  fyrup  of  mailh- 
mallows,  each  one  ounce ; make  it 
into  an  apozem, -or  decoffion.  The  mer- 
curial water  is  common  river-water,  in 
two  quarts  of  which  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver  have  been  boiled  to  a quart. 
The  patient  may  drink  of  the  apozem 
through  the  whole  couiTe. 

And  now,  as  there  is  occafion,  the  pills 
are  continued  for  a week,  or  ten  days 
more,  but  at  night  only;  and  in  the 
morning  is  given  the  quaniity  of  a nut- 
meg of  the  lollowing  elefluary : Take 
viigin-honey,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
lia'fim  of  capivi,  fix  drachms;  powder 
of  the  root  of  jalap,  and  fal  piuntlla, 
of  each  one  drachm,  which  make  into 
an  elefluary.  The  patient  muft  drink 
a draught  of  the  apozem  as  well  alter 
the  elefluary  as  after  the  pill.  See  the 
article  Electuary. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  running  being 
(lopt  while  his  body  is  kept  open  by 
thefe  means  ; but  when  the  quantity 
grows  lefs,  and  the  colour  whiter  and 
feels  more  tenacious,  the  pill  is  laid 
afide,  and  Ihe  elefluary  kept  to  feme 
days,  longer,  night  and  morning.  If  it 
purges -top  much,  the  jalap  is  left  out, 
and  the  rhubarb  fiibllituted  inliead 
thereof.  When  it  proves  tetlioiis,  boiled 
tuipentine  is  given  by  way  of  fiirlhet 
agglutinating,  and  drying  the  gleet. 
When  the  cqrdcc  and  dyfury, -are  very 
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ftubborn,  or  the  running  more  virulent 
than  ordinary,  the  genitals  are  to  be 
fmeared  every  night  quite  up  to  the 
groin,  with  the  weaker  blue  ointment, 
and  the  pill  without  the  quicklilver  is 
given  early  in  the  morning  in  a large 
dofe,  or  a draught  of  the  infufion  of 
fenna.  This  method  will  fucceed  in 
three  weeks,  or  a month’s  time,  if  the 
patient  is  governable. 

In  the  place  of  mercurials  given  inter- 
pally,  Aftruc  direfls  the  ufe  of  crude 
quickfilver,  as  in  the  common  unflion, 
to  be  nibbed  upon  the  parts,  as  about 
the  body  of  the  penis,  efpecially  under 
the  urethra,  to  the  perinaeum,  and  fo  up 
to  the  pubes  and  tefticles,  by  which 
the  mercury,  infimiating  itfelt  through 
the  pores  into  the  lymphatic  velTels,  is 
inftaiitly  conveyed  into  the  glandules  and 
fubdues  the  poifon  lodged  therein,  taking 
away  all  the  fyinptoms  wiihout  any  di- 
flurbance  to  the  primae  vine,  the  ftomach 
and  guts. 

If  there  is  no  difcharge  from  the  penis 
of  any  virulent  matter,  it  is  called  the. 
gonorrhoea  ficca,  or  dry  clap  ; the  fynip- 
toras  of  which  are  a dyfury,  or  diffi- 
culty of  making  water,  and  after,  from 
the  increafe  of  the  inflammation  and 
tumcfaftion,  an  ifchury,  or  total  fup- 
preflion  of  urine.  See  the  articles  Dy- 
SURY,  and  IscHURY. 

In  the  cure  of  the  dry  clap,  Aftruc  ad- 
vifes  plentiful  bleeding  in  the  beginning, 
to  take  off  the  tenfion,  and  to  abate  the 
inflammation  ; as  alfo  emollient  decoc- 
tions of  mallows,  linfeed,  fife,  in  milk, 
to  foment  the  parts ; but  perhaps  it  might 
he  belter  to  make  a pultice  of  ihefe  in- 
gredients, after  Boerhaave’s  method,  to 
lay  to  the  parts  affeffed ; or,  which  is  heft 
of  all,  to  ufe  them  one  after  the  other. 
Aftruc  advifes  alfo  lenient  clyflers,  cool- 
ing emulfions,  and  ptifins,  with  fal 
piunella  and  anodynes,  between  whiles. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  inflam- 
mation, no  mercurials  muft  be  nfed,  and 
if  the  fymptoms  increafe,  threatening  an 
abfeefs  in  the  perinaeum,  it  is  to  be  for- 
warded as  much  as  pofllble,  byfuppura- 
tive  piiltices,  and  the  malter  difeharged. 
The  fymptoms  of  this  dlfeafe  being  all 
feparately  treated  of  under  their  feveral 
head',  for  the  cure  and  method  of  treating 
each,  fee  the  articles  Tumour,  Bubo, 
Caruncle,  GleEt,  Shanker,  Phi- 
mosis, Paraphimosis,  Crvstal- 
IINE,  Condyloma,  Crist^e,  &c. 


■When  the  gonorrhaa  has  contmued  a 
long  while,  or  long  enough  for  the  poi- 
fonous  matter  to  make  its  way  into  the 
blood  j or  by  aftringents  given  unfea- 
fonably  it  cannot  make  its  exit;  then 
the  patient  is  infefled  with  the  pox.  Se« 
the  article  Pox. 

The  third  fpecles  of  this  diforder  re- 
quires the  very  fame  treatment  with  the 
fimple  and  virulent : but  here  the  leaft: 
time  muft  not  be  loft  ; the  affeffed  part 
muft  be  kept  in  a conftant  ftate  of  laxity, 
-by  the  moft  emollient  applications ; and 
the  contagious  matter  muft  with  ail 
poffible  expedition  be  drawn  out : for 
the  whole  cure  depends  upon  the  total 
difcharge  of  the  infeffious  matter,  to- 
gether with  the  pus,  which  it  has  intro- 
duced ; and  if  this  tafkis  not  performed, 
a pox  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended. 
Wherefore,  if  this  difeafe  continues  but 
for  a little  time,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  all  the  ftverities  of  a falivatiori.  Foe 
though  falivation  does  not  at  all  cure 
either  of  the  two  former  kinds  of  go- 
norrhoea, this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe,  hav- 
ing its  feat  in  the  glanduloe  cowperianae 
of  the  urethra,  fo  that  the  pus  difeharges 
itfelf  by  their  excretory  duff  into  the 
urinary  duff,  is  much  more  fufceptible 
of  the  power  of  mercury. 

GOOD,  in  general,  whatever  is  apt  to 
caufe  or  increafe  pleafure,  or  diniinifh 
pain  in  us ; or,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame,  whatever  is  able  to  procure,  or 
preferve  to  us  the  pofi'eflion  of  agreeable 
’fenfations,  and  remove  thofe  of  an  op- 
pofite  nature. 

By  pleafure  and  pain,  fays  Mr.  Locke, 
I would  be  underftood  to  mean  of  body 
or  mind,  as  they  are  commonly  diftin- 
guiftied  ; though,  in  truth,  they  are  only 
different  conftitutions  of  the  mind,  fome- 
times  occafioned  by  a diforder  in  the 
body,  and  fometinies  by  thoughts  of  the 
mind.  Pleafure  and  pain,  and  their 
caufes  good  and  evil,  are  the  hinges  upon 
which  our  qiaflions  turn  ; fo  that  by  re- 
fleffing  on  the  various  modifications  or 
tempers  of  mind,  and  the  inteftine  fen- 
fations  which  pleafure  and  pain,  good 
and  evil,  produce  in  us,  we  may  thence 
form  to  ourfelves  the  ideas  of  our  paffions. 
See  Passion,  Happiness,  Sfr. 

Metaphyfical  Good,  the  fame  with  per- 
fefiion.  See  the  article  Perfecti. 
ON. 

Moral  Good,  denotes  the  right  conduff  of 
the  feveral  fenfes  and  paffions,  or  their 

juft 
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juft  proportion  and  accommodation  to 
their  refpeflive  objefls  and  relations. 

The  fame  principle,  or  law  of  our  na- 
tures, which  determines  us  to  purfue 
any  one  end,  or  fpecies  of  good,  prompts 
us  to  purfue  every  other  end,  or  fpecies 
of  good  of  which  we  are  fufceptible,  or 
to  which  our  Maker  has  given  us  an  ori- 
ginal propenfion.  But  amidft  the  great 
multiplicity  of  ends  or  goods,  which 
forth  the  various  ingredients  of  our 
bappinefs,  we  perceive  an  evident  gra- 
dation, or  fubordination  ; and  in  the 
accommodation  of  our  afllons  thereto, 
confifts  their  moral  goodnefs.  Thus, 
the  goods  of  the  body,  or  of  the  exter- 
nal.fenfes,  feem  to  hold  the  lotyeft  rank 
in  this  gradation  or  fcale  of  goods.  Thefe 
we  have  in  common  with  brutes  ; and 
when,  at  any  time,  they  come  in  com- 
petition with  goods  of  a higher  order', 
the  unanimous  verdifl  of  mankind  gives 
the  preference  to  thefe  lalf.  Next  to 
fenfual  goods  come  thofe  arifing  from 
foclal  connsifions,  as  fame,  fortune, 
power,  civil  authority,  and  the  like, 
which  are  chiefly  valuable,  as  being  the 
means  of  procuring  natural  or  moral 
good,  but  principally  the  latter.  Goods 
of  the  underttanding  are  Hill  fuperior, 
as  tafte,  knowledge,  memory,  judg- 
ment, 6fc.  And  the  higheft  are  the 
moral  goods  of  the  mind,  direflly  and 
ultimately  regarding  ourfelves,  as  com- 
mand of  the  appetites  and  paflions, 
prudence,  fortitude,  benevolence,  &c, 
Thefe  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  our 
bappinefs. 

Moral  good  is  of  fo  Angular  and  fublime 
a nature,  that  when  the  mind  is  in  pur- 
fuit  of  it,  though  it  fliotild  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  its  aims,  it  can  reft  in  the 
conduft  vvithout  repining,  or  being  de- 
jedled  at  the  ill  fuccefs  : nay,  the  pleafure 
attending  the  confcioufnefs  of  upright 
aims,  and  generous  efforts,  abforbs  the 
difappointment,  and  makes  inferior  ends 
difappear,  as  of  no  amount  in  the  great 
aggregate  or  furplufage  that  remains. 

■ See  the  article  Happiness. 

Good  ABEARiNG,  in  law,  denotes  much 

f the  fame  with  good  behaviour. 

Good  behaviour,  in  law,  an  exafit 
carriage  and  behaviour  to  the  king  and 
his  people. 

A jufti'ce  of  peace  may,  at  the  requefl: 
of  another,  or  where  he  himfelf  fees 
caufe,  demand  furety  for  ihe  good  be- 
haviour j and  to  that  end  the  juftice 


may  ifiiie  out  his  warrant  againft  any 
perfons  whatfoever,  under  the  degree  of 
nobilitjr;  but  when  it  is  a nobleman 
complaint  is  to  be  made  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  or  king’s  bench,  where  fuch 
nobleman  may  be  bound  to  keep  the 
peace.  Infants  and  feme-coverts,  who 
ought  to  find  furety  by  their  friends,  may 
be  bound  over  to  their  good  behaviour- 
as  alfo  lunatics,  that  have  fometimes 
lucid  intervals,  and  all  others  who  break 
the  peace,  or  being  fufpeSled  to  do  it,  by 
affrays,  affaults,  battery,  wounding, 
fighting,  quarrelling,  threatning,  g'f, 
A perfon  may  be  likewife  bound  to  bis 
good  behaviour  for  a Icandalous  way  of 
living,  keeping  bawdy-houfes,  gaming- 
houfes,  Sfc.  and  fomay  common  drunk- 
ards, whoremongers,  common  whores, 
cheats,  libellers,  He  who  demands 
furety  for  the  peace,  on  any  violence  of- 
fered, muft  take  an  oath  before  thejullice, 
that  he  goes  in  fear  of  his  life,  or  fome 
bodily  harm,  Sfc.  and  that  it  is  not  out 
of  malice,  but  from  a regard  to  his  own 
fafety. 

Goods,  bona,  in  law,  the  fame  with 
chattels.  See  the  article  Chattels. 

CoiiJigjmient  of  Goods.  See  the  article 
Consignment. 

Running,  &c.  of  Goods.  See  the  article 
Running,  ^c. 

GOOD  HOPE,. or  Cape  of  Good  Hors, 

. the'inoft  fouthern  promontory  of  Alrica, 
where  the  Dutch  have  built  a good  town 
and  fort : eaft  long.  i5®  and  foulh  lat. 
34°  15'- . 

GOOLE,  in  law  books,  fignifies  a breach 
in  a fea-bank,  or  wall. 

GOOSE,  anfer,  in  ornithology,  a well 
known  bird  of  the  anas-kind,  with  the  . 
■ back  of  a greyilh  brown  colour,  the 
belly  and  edges  of  the  wing-feathets 
white. 

Geefe  are  fowls  of  great  profit,  both  for. 
food,  for  their  feathers,  and  for  their 
greafe.  For  the  gathering  of  their 
feathers,  fome  authors- advife  their  being 
pulled  twice  a year,  nji&.  in  March  and 
Auguft  ; yet  this  is  certainly  an  unpro- 
fitable as  well  as  a cruel  praflicej  for 
the  goofe  on  being  incapable  of  flight, 
eafily  falls  a prey  to  the  fox,  and  other 
ravenous  creatures,  and  by  uncloatliing 
her,  you  occafion  her  getting  cold,  which 
fuddenly  kills  her.  ’Tis  therefore,  molt 
advifeable  to  (lay  till  moulting  time, 
or  till  you  kill  her,  and  then  all  her 
feaihtrs  may  be  made  ufe  of  at  pleafure. 
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600SE-BERRY,  groffiilaria,  or  ribes,  in 
botany,.  Seethe  article  Rises. 

The  beft  way  of  raifing  thefe  ufeful  bufhes 
is  by  cuttings,  obferv.ing  always  to  take 
the  handfomefl;  Ihoots,  and  that  from 
branches  that  bear  moft  fruit.  Thefe  are 
to  be  planted  in  February.  See  the  ar- 

ticleCuTTiNGS. 

There  are  a great  many  forts  of,  goofe- 
berry,  among  which  the  white  holland 
kind  is  the  faireft,  and  beft  bearer  of  all 
others;  the  berries  being  large,  tranf- 
parent,  and  well  tafted.  The  englifti 
yellow  goofe-berry  is  known  every 
where,  and  fitteft  for  culinary  ufes  while 
green. 

The  hedge-hog  goofe-berry  is  large, 
well-tafted,  and  extremely  hairy.  There 
is  alfo  a fort  of, green  goofe-berry,  that  is 
a very  pleafant  fruit. 

Goofe-berries  taken  in  feafon,  produce 
a delicious  wine,  very  proper  for  fum- 
reerrepafts.  Alfo,  if  throughly  prefled, 
with  an  addition  of 'water,  and  well 
fermented,  they  yield  in  diftillation  the 
beft  brandy  of  any  of  our  fruits,  and 
little  inferior  to  french  brandy. 

Goose-neck,  in  a fliip,  a piece  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which 
the  laniard  of  the  whip-ftaff,  or  the 
wheel  rope  comes  for  fleering  the 
(liip. 

Goose-wing,  in  thefea-language.  When 
a (hip  fails  before,  or  with,  a quarter- 
wind  on  a frefl)  gale,  to  make  the  more 
hade,  they  launch  out  a boom,  and  fail 
on  the  lee-fide ; and  a fail  fo  fitted,  is 
called  a goofe-wing. 

GOR,  the  capital  of  a,  province  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fubjeft 
to  the  Mogul : eaft  long.  Sj’,  north  latv 

I 

C(3R-C0CK.,  a bird,  otherwife  called  a 
moor-cock.  See  Mooe -COCK. 

GORCUM,  a city  of  the  United  Provinces, 
fitualed  in  that  of  Holland,  on  the  river 
'Waal,  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Rotter- 
dam eaft  long.  4.°  50',  north  la't. 
5i°5o'- 

GORDIAN  KNOT,  in  antiquity,  a knot 
made  in  the  leathers  or  harnefs  of  the 
chariot  of  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  fo 
very  intricate,  that  there  was  no  finding 
where  it  began  or  ended.  i 

The  inhabitants  had  a tradition,  that  the 
oracle  had  declared,  that  he  who  untied 
this  knot,  fliould  be  niafter  of  Ada. 
Alexander  having  undertaken  it,  was 


unable  to  accomplifli  it,  when  fearing 
left  his  not  untying  it  (hould  be  deemed 
an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a check  in  the 
way  of  his  conquefts,  he  cut  it  afunder 
with  his  fword,  and  thus  either  accotn- 
plKhed  or  eluded  the  oracle. 

GORE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abaie- 
ments,  which,  according  to  Guillim,  de- 
notes a coward.  It  is  a figure  confiding 
of  two  arch  lines  drawn  one  from  the 
finifter  chief,  and  the  other  from  the 
finifter  bafe,  both  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fefs  point.  See 
plate  CXI.  fig.  2. 

GOREING,  in  the  fea.-language,  fioping. 
A fail  is  cut  goreign,  when  it  is  cut 
doping  by  degrees,  and  is  broader  at  the 
clew  than  at  the  earing,  as  all  top-fails 
and  top-gallant  fails  are. 

COREL,  the  title  of  the  prince  of  Georgia, 
in  Alia.  See  the  article  Georgia. 

GORGE,  gula,  in  .architcflure,  the  nar- 
rowed part  of  the  tufcan  and  doric  ca- 
pitals, lying  between  theaftragal,  above 
the  (haft  of  the  pillar  and  the  amulets. 
See  the  articles  Tuscan  and  Doric. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a concave  moulding, 
larger,  but  notfo  deep  as  a fcotia,  which 
ferves  for  compartments,  Sfc,  See  the 
article  Compartment. 

Gorge,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  ef 
the  platform  of  any  work. 

In  all  the  outworks  the  gorge  is  the 
interval  betwixt  the  wings  on  the  fide 
of  the  great  ditch,  as  the  gorge  of  a 
ravelin,  half  moon,  &c.  Thefe,  it  is  to 
beobferved,  are  all  deftitute  of  parapets'i 
becaufe,-  if  there  were  any,  the  beliegers 
having  taken  polfeflion  of  the  work, 
might  life  it  to  defend  themfelves  from 
the  fliot  of  the  place  j which  is  the  reafon, 
that  they  are  only  fortified  with  pallifa- 
does,  to  prevent  a furprize. 

The  gorge  of  a baftion  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  prolongation  of  the  curtins  from 
their  angle  with  the  flanks,  to  the  center 
of  the  baftion  where  they  meet.  When 
the  baftion  is  flat,  the  gor^e  is  a right: 
line,  which  terminates  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  two  flanks.  See  the  articles 
Bastion  and  Fortification. 

GORGED,  in  heraldry,  the  hearing  of  a 
crown,  coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the 
neck  of  a lion,  a fwan,  fisc,  and  in  that 
cafe  it  is  faid,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is  gorged 
with. a ducal  coronet,  &c. 

Gorged  is  alfo  tiled  when  the  gorge,  or 
neck  of  a peaCock,  fwan,  or  the  like 

bird. 
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bird,  is  of  a different  colour  or  metal, 
f roni  the  relf. 

Gorged,  among  farriers,  &c.  fignifies 
the  fame  as  I'welled  ; in  which  fenl'ethey 
fay,  the  legs  of  a horfe  are  gorged  ; the 
paftern  joint  is  gorged  ; you  muft  walk 
him  out  to  dil'gorge  his  flioulder. 

GORGERIN,  in  architefture,  the  fame 
with  gorge.  See  the  article  Gorge. 

GORGONA,  the  name  of  two  illands, 
one  in  the  pacific  ocean  on  the  coall  of 
Peru:  weftlong.  79”,  north lat.  3°;  the 
other  in  the  Mediterranean,  twenty -five 
miles  weft  of  Leghorn. 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity,  a warlike  fe- 
male nation  of  Lybia,  in  Africa,  who 
had  frequent'quarrels  with  another  nation 
of- the  fame  fex,  called  Amazons. 

GORITIA,  orGoRiTZ,  a town  of  Car- 
niola,  in  Auftria,  near  the  confines  of  the 
territories  of  Venice : eaft  longitude  14.*, 
north  latitude  46®  20'. 

GORLITZ,  a city  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
Germany,  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Drefden  : 
eaft  long.  15®  6',  north  lat.  51°  12'. 

GOSHAWK,  the  englifh  name  of  the 
yellow-legged  falcon,  with  a brown  back, 
and  a white  variegated  breaft.  See  the 
article  Falcon. 

It  is  a large  and  very  beautiful  bird, 
which  preys  upon  the  pheafant,  mallard, 
wild  goofe,  hare,  and  coney,  and  will  even 
venture  to  feize  on  a kid  or  goat.  She 
ought  to  be  kept  with  great  care,  as  being 
very  choice  and  dainty. 

GOSLAR,  an  imperial  city  of  Lower 
Saxony,  in  Germany,  thirty  miles  fouth 
of  Brunfwic : eaft  longitude  lo^  30', 
north  latitude  52°. 

GOSPEL,  the  hiftory  of  the  life,  aflions, 
death,  refurreflioB,  afcenfion  and  doflrine 
of  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  word  is  faxon,  and  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  latin  term  evaiigdhim,  or 
the  greek  smyyiXm,  which  fignifies  glad 
tidings,  or  good  news;  the  hiftory  of 
our  blefied  Saviour  being  the  bell  news 
ever  publilhed  to  mankind. 

This  hiftory  is  contained  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  John;  who  from  thence  are 
calfed  evangellfts.  The  chriftian  church 
never  acknowledged  any  more  than  thefe 
four  gofpels  as  canonical ; notwithftand- 
ing  which,  feveral  apocryphal  gofpels  are 
handed  down  to  us,  and  others  are  en- 
tirely loft. 

The  antient  fathers  endeavoured  to  find 
out  divers  mylleries  in  their  being  but 
four  genuine  canonical  gofpels.  St, 


Jerom,  in  particular,  fays,  that  as  tfiete 
are  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  lout 
principal  winds,  it  was  alfo  proper  there 
fhould  be  four  gofpels  in  the  church,  as 
four  columns  to  fupport  if,  and  four 
breathings  of  life  to  render  it  immortal. 
They  thought  they  found  the  figure  of 
the  four  evangelifts  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  where 
mention  is  made  of  four  living  creatures 
the  firft  having  the  face  of  a man ; the 
fecond  of  a lion;  the  third  of  an  ox; 
and  the  fourth  of  an  eagle  ; and  for  this 
reafon  the  evangelifts  are  ufually  painted 
with  thefe  fvmbols, 

GO'SSYPIUM,  cotton,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monadelphia-polyandtiaclafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  conlilis  of 
five  plane  and  paten  t petals,  growing  to- 
gether at  their  bales,  and  vertically  cor- 
dated : the  fruit  is  a roundifli  capfule,  con- 
taining four  cells,  with  a great  number  of 
oval  feeds,  furrounded  with  a fine  downy 
matter.  See  CottON. 

GOSTAVIN,  or  GostiViN,  a town  of 
great  Poland:  eaft  long.  20",  north  lat, 
52°  45'- 

GOTHA,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  in  Upper  SaXony  : eaft  lon- 
gitude 10"  36',  north  latitucle  51“. 

It  is  fubjefil  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
brother  of  her  royal  highnefs  the  princSfs 
dowager  of  Wales. 

GOTHIC,  in  general,  whatever  has  any 
relation  to  the  Goths : thus,  we  fay  go- 
thic cuftoms,  gothic  architeflure,  £fr.  See 
the  article  Architecture. 

Gothic  architeflure  is  far  removed  from 
the  manner  and  proportions  of  the  an- 
tique; having  its  ornaments  wild  and 
chimerical,  and  its  profiles  incorreft. 
However,  it  is  frequently  found  very 
ftrong,  and  appears  very  rich  and  pom- 
pous, as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  of  our 
englifh  cathedrals.  This  manner  of 
building  was,  originally,  very  heavy  and 
courfe;  but  is  fince  run  into  the  oppo- 
file  extreme,  being  flender,  rich,  and  de- 
licate to  a fault.  In  the  gothic  architec- 
ture, we  fee  high  vaults  raifed  on  (lender 
pillars;  and  every  ihing  crouded  with 
windows,  rofes,  crolTes,  figures, 

Gothic  CHAR  ACTER,  or  Letter.  See 
the  article  Letter. 

Gothic  column.  See  Column. 

GOTHLAND,  the  mod  fouilierii  pi'oviiite 
of  Sweden,  being  a peninfula  furrounded 
on  three  fides  by  the  Baltic  Sea.  Ins 
fubdivided  into  eaft  and  weft  Goihlamli 
Sinai  and) 
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Smaland,  Halland,  Bleken  and  Sdronen. 

Gothland,  isalfoan  illand  of  the  Baltic, 
fituated  between  the  province  of  Goth- 
land and  Livonia. 

GOTTENBUR©,  a port-towifof  Swe- 
den fituated  without  the  Sound,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Schaggerack  Sea,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic. 

GOTTINGEN,  a city  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duke- 
dom of  Brunfwic  : eaft  longitude  9°  4.5', 
north  latitude  51°  3a'. 

GOTTORP,  a city  of  the  dukedom  of 
Siefwic,  in  Denmark,  and  capital  of  the 
territories  of  the  duke  of  Holftein-Got- 
torpi  eaft  long.  lo°,  north  lat.  54° '40'. 

GOUDE,  a city  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Holland,  ten  miles 
north- eaft  of  Rotterdam. 

GOUDHURST,  a market-town  of  Kent, 
nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Maidftone. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  is  the  po- 
lity of  a ftate,  or  an  orderly  power  con- 
ftituted  for  the  public  good. 

Civil  government  was  inftituted  for  the 
prefervation  and  advancement  of  men’s 
civil  interefts,  and  for  the  better  fecurity 
of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 

The  life  and  necslfity  of  government 
is  fuch,  that  there*  never  was  an  age  or 
country  without  fome  fort  of  civil  autho- 
rity! but  as  men  are  feldom  unanimous 
in  the  means  of  attaining  their  ends,  fo 
their  difterence  in  opinion  in  relation  to 
government,  has  produced  a variety  of 
fornisofit.  To  enumerate  them,  would 
be  to  recapitulate  the  hiftory  of  the  whole 
earth.  But  they  may,  in  general,  be  re- 
duced to  one  of  thefe  heads  : either  the 
civil  auihority  is  delegated  to  one  or 
more,  or  elfe  it  is  ftill  refeived  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  ; whence  arifes 
the  known  diftiriflion  of  government  into 
monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy. 

Sec  Aristocracy,  Democracy,  &c. 

Mr.  Hooker  thinks,  that  the  firft  govern- 
ment was  arbitrary,  and  adminiftered 
by  a Tingle  peiTon  ; til!  it  was  found  by 
.e.vperience,  that  to  live  by  one  man’s  will, 
was  the  caufe  of  all  men’s  luilery  : and 
this,  he  concludes,  was  the  original  of 
inventing  laws.  The  roman,  and  mod 
of  the  grecian  ftates,  were  built  upon  the 
republican  plan ; but  when  the  Goths,  and 
other  northern  nations,  dettroyed  the  ro- 
man empire,  and  extended  their  conquefts  ^ 
into  far  diftant  counfries,  they  eftablillied, 
wherever  they  came,  a mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  prefervation  of  this  con- 
ll'tuiion  depending  upon  the  balance  be- 
Vgl.  H,  “ ■ 
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tween,  the  king,  nobility,  and  people,  the 
legiflative  power  was  lodged  in  thefe 
three  ftates,  called  by' different  names  in 
different  countries  ; in  the  north,  diets  ; 
in  Spain,  cortes ; in  France,  eftates  ; ant} 
in  Britain,  parliaments.  The  excellen- 
cy of  this  mixed  government,  confifts  in 
that  due  poize  or  balance  between  rule 
and  fubjeflion,  fo  juftly  obferved  in  it, 
that  by  the  neceffary  concurrence  of  the 
nobility  and  commons,  in  the  making 
and  repealing  all  laws,  it  has  the  main 
advantage  of  an  ariftdcracy,  and  a demo- 
cracy, and  yet  is  free  from  the  difadvan- 
tages  and  evils  of  either  of  them.  This 
mixed  form  of  government  is,  however, 
now  driven  almoft  out  of  Europe,  in 
fome  parts  of  which  we  csn  hardly  find 
the  fiiadow  of  liberty  left,  and  in  many, 
there  is  no  more  than  the  name  of  it  re- 
maining. France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, and  part  of  Germany,  were  all, 
an  age  or  two  ago,  limited  monarchies, 
governed  by  princes,  w'ell  advifed  by  par- 
liaments or  cortes,  and  not  by  the  ablblute 
will  of  one  man.  But  now  all  their  va- 
luable rights  and  liberties  are  fwallowed 
up  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  princes: 
whilft  we  in  Great  Britain  have  ftill  hap- 
pily preferved  this  noble  and  antient  go- 
thic conftitution,  which  all  our  neigh- 
bours once  enjoyed.  Tliere  is  fuch  a 
due  balance  of  property,  power  and  do- 
minion in  our  conftitution,  that,  like  the 
antient  government  of  Sparta,  it  may  be 
called  an  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men ; being  the  moft  excellent  plan  of 
limited  monarchy  in  the  world. 
Governments  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  claffes,  arbitrary  and  free. govern- 
ments ; but  there  are  .many  different  Ibrts 
of  each.  Thus  the  governments  of 
France  and  Spain  are  generally  called 
arbitrary;  tho’ they  differ  as  much  from 
the  governments  of  Turky  and  other 
eafterm empires,  where  abfolute  defpo- 
tifm  preyails,  as  they  do  from  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  and  other  euro- 
pean'  nations,  where  liberty  is  laid  to 
floiirifli  in  its  fulleft  perfeflion. 
Government  is  alfo  a poll  or  office  which 
gives  a perfon  the  power  or  right  to  go- 
vern or  rule  over  a place,  a city,  or  pro- 
vince, either  fupreinely  or  by  deputation. 
Government  is  alfo  ufed  for  the.  city, 
country,  or  place  to  which  the  power  of 
governing  is  extended.  In  France  there 
are  thirty-eight  governments  of  provin- 
ces independent  of  each  other  ; and  be- 
■ fides  thefe  there  are  twelve  grand  govern- 
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inentSj  which  are  thofe  of  the  ifle  of 
France,  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guienne, 
Brittany,  Champaign,  Languedoc,  Pic- 
cardy,  Dauphiny,  Provence,  Lyonois,  and' 
Orleanois : but  ihefe  lalt  are  only  lo  ma- 
ny clalTes  of  governors  or  governments, 
contrived  for  the  better  and  eafier  regu- 
lating the  feats,  of  the  many  gover- 
nors, bailiffs,  provofts,  who  are  ob- 
liged to  affill  at  the  general  eftates. 

Government,  in  grammar,  a part  of  con- 
ih'uflion  ufually  called  regimen.  See 
Construction  and  Regimen. 

GOUGE,  an  inilrument  or  tool  nfed  by 
divers  ariificers ; being  a fort  of  round 
hollow  chilfel,  for  cutting  holes,  chan- 
nels, grooves,  Sfc.  either  in  wood  or 
ftone.  See  the  article  Joinery. 

GOURD,  cucurbita,  in  botany.  See  the' 
article  Cucurbita. 

Gourd  feeds  are  of  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  are  efteem- 
ed  cooling  and  diuretic,  and  are  uled  in 
emulfions,  and  fome  compofiiions  of  the 
Ihops.  They  are  good  in  fevers,  and  in 
all  diforders  arifing  from  an  acrimony  of 
the  blood  or  ' humours.  Emulfions  of 
thefe,  and  the  other  cold  feeds,  are  ano-i 
dyne,  and  are  generally  ufed  to  take  olF 
ftranguries  occafioned  by  blilters. 

We  have  bur  gourd-feeds  from  Holland. 
They  Hiould  be  cholen  large  and  plump, 
frefh,  and  full  of  pulp,  and  of  a good 
tafte. 

Bitter  Gourd,  a name  -given  to  the  colo- 
cynthis.  Seethe  article  Colocynthis. 

Indian  Gourd,  the  fame  with  the  crefeen- 
tia  of  botanilts.  See  Crescentia. 

GOURDY  legs,  in  horles,  the  diforder 
otherwife  called  grtafe.  See  Grease. 

GOUST,  or  Gout,  fignifies  tafte  or  fkill 
in  poetry,  painting,  fefr. 

GOUT,  arthritis,  in  medicine,  as  defined 
by  Boerhaave,  a very  painful  difeafe, 
whofe  feat  is  in  the  joints  and  ligaments 
of  the  feet,  and  whofe  principal  times  of 
invafion  are  the  fpring  and  autumn. 

This  difeafe,  according  to  the  foremen- 
tidned  author,  feldom  invades  any  patient 
till  he  is  upwards  of  thirty  ; and  men 
are  more  fnbjefl  to  ft  than  women  ; as 
alfo  all  perfons  of  acute  parts  that  follow 
their  ftudies  too  dole,  efpecially  in  the 
night-time,  with  an  intenfe  application 
of  mind.  Likewife  thofe  who  live  high, 
and  indulge  Iheir  appetites  ; drinking 
plentifully  of  rich  generous  wines;  or 
who  life  acids  too  freely,  or  white  eagci' 
wines  ; or  who  have  been  addifled  too 
early  to  venereal  pleafures ; or  whofe  bo- 


dies are  large,  grofs,  and  full.  Thofe 
are  liable  to  it  whofe  fweaty  feet  are  too 
fuddenly  chilled  ; or  who  fuflfer  their  feet 
to  fweat  in  wet  ftioes  and  (lockings. 
Hence  hunting  and  riding  in  the  colda^re 
pernicious.  It  may  likewife  be  receiveil 
by  contagion,  and  is  hereditary,  defeend- 
ing  from  father  to  fon. 

In  treating  of  this  difeafe  we  (hall,  from 
the  authority  of  Sydenham,  firftgivean 
account  of  what  that  writer  calls  the  re- 
gular gout,  and  afterwards  of  what  he 
calls  the  irregular : by  the  latter  if  meant 
a gout  which,  by  the  prepofterous  ufe  of 
improper  medicines,  has  been  turned  out 
of  its  natural  courfe  ; or,  by  leafon  of 
the  patient’s  weaknefs,  cannot  attain  to  its 
proper  and  genuine  fymptoms. 

The  regular  gout  makes  its  onfet  in  the 
following  manner.  It  ufually  leizes  the 
patient  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  or 
beginning  of  February,  all  of  a fudden, 
without  any  previous  notice,  unlefs  the 
patient  has  been  troubled  with  crudities 
of  the  ftomach,  and  indigeftion  for  Ibme 
weeks  before  : the  body  likewile,  in  ma- 
ny, feeins  to  have  been  puffed  up  with 
wind,  with  a kind  of  heavinefs,  which 
daily  increafes,  till  at  length  the  fit  comes 
thundering  on  ; a few  days  before  which 
there  is  a torpor,  and,  as  it  were,  a de- 
feent  of  wind  down  the  mufcles  of  the 
thigh,  with  a kind  of  fpafmodic  affeSion 
of  them.  Likewife  the  day  before  the 
fit,  the  appetite  is  more  voracious,  but 
not  natural. 

Though  the  patient  feems  to  go  to  bed  in 
good  health,  yet  commonly  about  twoin 
the  morning,  he  is  alarmed  by  a pain 
which  moft  frequently  affefls  the  great 
tee,  fometimes  the  heel,  the  ancle,  orllie 
calf  of  the  leg,  which  pain  refemblesthat 
of  dillocated  bones : there  is  likewife  a 
fenfation,  as  if  water,  alraolt  cold,  was 
poured  on  the  membranes  of  the  partaf- 
fefled.  Soon  afier  a ftilvet’ing  and  lhaking 
fupervene,  wiih  a feverilh  dilordtr.  The 
pain,  which  at  firft  was  tolerable,  be- 
comes more  violent,  as  the  lhaking  de- 
creafes,  and  grows  more  intenfe  every 
hour  till  night;  and  then  it  is  at  the 
height,  fettling  itfelf  about  the  little  bones 
of  the  tarfusand  metatarfus,  whofe  liga- 
ments it  affefls.  Now  there  feems  to  be 
a violent  extenfion  of  the  ligaments;  or 
, there  is  a fenfation  of  their  being  lacerat- 
ed : fometimes  they  feem  to  be  preffed  or 
fqneezed  together.  At  this  time  the 
parts  affefled  become  fo  exceeding  je”' 
fible,  that  they  cannot  bear  the  weisl'j  I 
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ef  tlie  flieet,  nor  the  fliakirig  of  the 
room  by  a perfon  walking  about,  unlsfs 
' he  treads  very  foftly.  This  always  hap- 
pens at  the  accefllon  of  the  fit.  About 
twenty-four  hours  after  this,'  the  patient 
perceives  the  part  to  be  fwelled,  and  the 
pain  much  abated. 

The  next  day,  or  perhaps  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  if  the  gouty  matter  is 
copious,  the  part  affeiTted  is  a little,  in 
pain.  In  a few  days,  the  other  foot  be- 
gins to  be  affefiled  in  the  fame  manner  5 
and  if  the  pain  has  ceafed  in  the  firft,  the 
weaknefs  which  it  left  behind  foon  va- 
nifties ! the  fame  tragedy  is  now  afted 
over  again.  Sometimes  when  the  gouty 
matter  is' in  great  plenty,  it  attacks  both 
feet  at  once,  but  it  generally  feizes  one 
after  the  other. 

After  both  feet  hath  been  tormented,  the 
fits  which  follow  are  out  of  rule,  both 
as  to  the  time  of  invafion  and  the  dura- 
tion i only  the  pain  grows  more  intenfe 
at  night,  and  remits  in  the  morning. 
From  a feries  of  thofe  fmall  fils  arifes 
what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gout,  which  is 
longer  or  fliorter,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient’s age.  This  happens  to  the  more 
vigorous,  and  whom  the  gout  feldom 
vilits,  in  fourteen  days  ; to  perfons  ad-  ' 
vanced  in  years,  who  have  often  felt  its 
rage,  two  months : but  thofe  who  are  de- 
biliiated  with  age,  or  the  long  ftay  of  the 
difeafe,  it  does  not  leave  till  fummer; 
which  being  pretty  far  advanced,  drives 
it  away. 

’When  the  fit  goes  off,  there  is  an  intoler- 
able itching  in  the  affefited  foot,  chiefly 
between  the  toes,  from  which,  and  from 
the  feet,  fall  branny  fcales,  as  if  the  pa- 
tient had  fwallowed  poifon:  the  difeafe 
thus  terminated,  the  patient’s  good  habit 
of  body  and  appetite  return  in  proportion 
to  the  feverity  of  the  pain  in  the  laft  fit, 
and  in  the  fame  proportion  the  next  fit  will 
be  either  accelerated  or  retarded  : for  if 
the  laft  was  very  fevere,  the  next  will  not 
come  on  in  lefs  time  than  a folar  revolu- 
tion. 

Such  is  the  regular  gout  and  its  genuine 
fymptoms : but  when  it  is  dilturbed  by 
incongruous  medicines,  and  the  patient 
is  worn  out  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  difeafe,  it  becomes  irregular,  and  the, 
fubftance  of  the  body  is  as  it  were  chang- 
ed into  a fomes  of  the  difeafe,  and  na- 
ture becomes  unequal  to  the  talk  of  con- 
quering the  difeafe  thus  changed  in  the 
accuftoraed  manner. 

The  feet  were  at  fiift  the  feat  of  the  dif- 


eafe, but  now  it  attacks  the  hands,  wriflsj 
elbows,  knees,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body:  fometimes  it  fo  diftorts  the  fin- 
gers, as  to  make  them  referable  a bunch 
of  parfnips ; and  at  length  ftoney  con- 
cretions appear  about  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  which  breaking  through  the 
Ikin,  referable  chalk,  or  crab’s  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  gouty  matter  invades  the 
elbows,  and  creates  a wliitilh  fwelling  of 
the  fize  of  an  egg,  which  foon  affumes  a 
red  colour,  and  becomes  inflamed  : fome- 
times  it  affefls  the  thigh  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, as  if  a great  weight  was  hung  there- 
on ; and  yet  without  any  remarkable 
pain  : from  thence  it  defcends  to  the 
knee,  which  it  attacks  more  roughly, 
hindering  all  motion. 

Now  the  gout  afflifts  the  patient  all  the 
year,  except  fur  two  or  three  months  in 
fummer;  and  th.e  particular  fit  which 
did  not  laft  above  a day  or  two,  conti- 
nues ten  or  fifteen  days:  the  patient  is 
difturbed  with  ficknefs  as  well  as  pain; 
his  limbs  begin  to  be  contrafted  and  un- 
fit for  motion ; and  if  he  attempts  any 
exercife  beyond  his  ftrength,  the  fomes 
of  the  difeafe  will  attack  the  vifcera  in  a 
more  dangerous  manner. 

The  curative  intention,  according  fo- 
Wintringhain,  requires,  firft,  that  the 
primse  vise  be  fet  free  from  a load  of  in- 
digrfted  crudities,  and  the  vifcera  be  re- 
ftoi-d  to  their  priftjne  vigour;  fecondly, 
that  the  fluid  ftagnatmg  in,  and  ttuffing 
up  the  fmaller  veffels,  may  be  expelled 
the  body,  and  a free  paffage  through  the 
contrafted  veffels  be  reftored. 

The  firft  intention  may  be  anfwered  "by 
vomits  and  gentle  cathartics  repeated  a^ 
occafion  requires ; by  bitters,  aromatics, 
antifcorbutic  medicines;  by  alkaline  fix- 
ed falts,  taken  in  fmall  quantities  for  a 
longtime;  by  aliments  and  drinks  that 
are  nourifliing,  light,  eafy  of  digefiion, 
quickly  affimulated,  and  taken  in  due 
quantity;  by  powerful  exercife  often, re- 
peated, and  long  continued ; and  efpe- 
cially  by  riding  in  a dry,  ferene, ' pure 
air  ; by  ftifiVions  ; by  motion  of  the  af- 
fefled  parts;  by  going  to  fleep  at  early 
hours. 

The  fecond  intention  may  be  anfwered 
partly  by  the  preceding,  as  well  as  by 
procuring  gentle  fweats;  by  bathing  in 
natural  and  artificial  baths  ; by  Averting 
in  a bagnio;  or  by  the  ufe  of  volatile 
falls,  and  copious  drinking  of  attenuat- 
ing liquors,  aflually  hot,  in  the  morn- 
ing while  in  bed,  in  order  to  procure  a 
9 D a fweat; 
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fwcat ; as  alfo  by  mercurial  purges,  tak- 
ing a large  quantity  of  diluents  after 
them ; by  friflions  of  the  whol§  body, 
efpecially  the  parts  affefled,  with  hot, 
dry,  linen-cloths,  till  a rednefs  appear  ; 
by  cold  baths,  and  the  like. 

To  abate  the  exceffive  pain  in  the  part 
aflFefled,  Boerhaave  fays,  that  if  there  be 
an  abfolute  neceffity,  opiates  may  be  gi- 
ven internally,  and  the  patient  may  drink 
plentifully  of  hot  whey,  or  any  other  li- 
quor of  the  like  nature.  Externally 
emollients  and-  anodynes  may  b§  ufed, 
laid  on  pretty  hot ; or  the  part  affeci- 
ed  may  be  beat  with  nettles  ; or  it 
may  be  anointed  with  terebinthinated 
ballam  of  fulphur;  or  tow  may  be  burnt 
thereon. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  though  there  is  no- 
thing of  any  moment  to  be  done  in  the  fit; 
yet  that  it  will  be  proper  to  abftain  from 
flefli  for  fome  days,  and  to  live  on  water- 
gruel,  or  fuch-like  diet,  but  no  longer 
than  the  lioma'ch  is  averle  to  flefli,  for  fear 
of  bringing  on  a difturbJince  of  the  ani- 
mal fpirits:  but  then  great  care  ftiould  be 
taken  in  the  diet,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  See. the  article  Diet. 

Dr.  Cheyne  advifes,  that  as  foon  as  the 
pain  is  almoft  gone,  and  thefwelling  and 
weaknefs  only  remain,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  warm  ftomachic  and  fpicey 
purges,  dofed  and  repeated,  according  to 
th.e  ilrength  of  the  patient.  This  being 
premifed,  if  the  patient’s  Ilrength  is  im- 
paired, and  flefli  wafted,  he  advifes  afles 
milk  with  pearl,  half  a pint  or  a pint  in 
ihe  morning  early,  or  at  five  or  fix  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  ; and  to  keep  up  the 
appetite -which  the  milk  commonly  palls, 
and  to  prevent  its,  cooling  effefls  on  the 
ftomach,  a light  bitter  made  of  gentian, 
cinnamon,  and  orange-peel,  only  the  laft: 
double  to  the  other  two,  infufed  in  fherry 
or  white  wine,  and  taken  two  hours  be- 
fore 'meals,  may  be  ufed  moll  conveni- 
ently. 

Out  of  the  fit,  Sydenham  prefcribes  a me- 
dium of  diet  to  be  obferved  j the  patient 
ftiould  eat  no  more  than  the  ftomach  will, 
digeft,  nor  ftiould  he  be  fo  abftemious 
as  to  defraud  the  parts  of  fuch  a pro- 
portion of  aliments  as  is  neceffary  to 
maintain  their  Ilrength  and  vigour.  As 
to  the  quality  of  the  food,  the  patient’s 
palate  is  to  be  confulted,  but  he  ftiould 
dine  upon  one  difli  of  meat  only  j he 
ftiould,  however,  not  eat  any  thing  that 
is  fliarp,  failed,  er  fealciied  with  fpices ; 


he  ftiould  eat  no  flippers^  but  inlleai 
thereof  drink  a draught  of  good  fmall. 
beer.  The  mbft  fuitable  drink  is  fuch  ^ 
as  is  not  fo  ftrorg  as  wine,  nor  fo  wcafc 
as  water:  of  this  fort  is  the  London- 
table  beer,  or  water  with  a little  wine  ■ 
but  when  the  gouty  matter  has  feizedthe 
whole  body,  he  mull  abftain  from  altfer. 
mented  liquors,  though  ever.fo  mild  and 
fmall,  and  ufe  the  following  decoftion 
only.  Take  of  the  root  of  farfaparilla 
fix  ounces;  faffafras  wood,  china  root 
and  the  fhavings  of  hartftiorn,  each  two 
ounces;  liquorice  root,  an  ounce;  boil 
them  together  in  two  gallons  of  fpiing- 
water  for  half  an  hour.  Afterwards  in- 
ful’e  them  upon  hot  allies,  clofe  covered 
for  twelve  hours:  then  boil  them  till  a 
tliird  part  of  the  liquor  is  exhaled,  and 
as  foon  as  it  is  taken  off"  the  fire,  infufe 
therein  h.alf  an  ounce  of  anifeeds  for  two 
hours.  Daftly,  {train  it  off  and  let  it  reft 
till  it  become  clear,  and  put  it  up  into 
bottles  for  ufe. 

Regard  mull  likewife  be  had  to  the  fymp. 
toms,  which  in  the  fit  endanger  the  pa- 
tient’s life.  The  moll  common  is  a 
weak  and  languid  ftomach,  attended, 
with  ficknefs  and  gripes,  as  if  from  wind. 
In  this  cafe  nothing  is  better  than  a glafs 
of  canary  drank  now  and  then,  together 
with  exercife;  but  if  the  fymptom  will 
not  yield  to  this,  give  twenty  drops  of  the 
thebaic  tinflure  in  fpirituous  alexiterial 
water,  provided  the  head  is  not  attacked, 
and  let  the  patient  compofe  himl'elf  to 
reft.  If  the  lymptom  will  not  yield  to 
this,  fweating  is  preferibed,  as  alfo  in  a 
diarrhcea,  when  laudanum  fails;  but  if 
there  is  a tranflation  of  the  gouty  matter 
to  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pain 
has  left  the  joints,  this  fymptom  is  to  be 
treated  as  a peripnenmony.  See  the  ar-, 
tide  Peripneumony. 

If  the  nephritic  pains  ftiould  come  upon 
the  gout,  let  the  patient  omit  all  other 
medicines,  and  drink  a large  quantity  of 
polTct-drink,  in  which  the  leaves  and 
roots’  of  mallows  and  niarfti-niallows 
have  been  boiled.  Then  let  a clyllcr  be 
given,  and  afterwards  a dole  of  laiidarum. 
When  the  gout  has  feized  on  the.  bead, 
Dr.  Cheyne  orders  it  to  be  treated  as  any 
other  violent  head-acli,  or  an  ii.flamma- 
lion  of  the  brain  and  its  inemhrane,<.  In, 
young  and  Itrong  conftitulions,  mercu- 
rial and  antimonial  vomits  will  do  won- 
ders ; likewiie  gentle  lloniach-purges  are 
to  be  poured  down  continually,  tha'  's 
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two  or  three  fpoonfuls  every  third-hour, 
till  the  elFeSl  is  obtained.  See  the  articles 

Head-ach  and  Vomit. 

Pitcairn  afferts,  that  the  gout  may  be 
cured  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lues 
venerea,  by  a falivation,  and  a decoftion 
of  the  woods  and  Cheyne  allows,  that  a 
full  and  free  ialivation  will  cure  the  gout 
forfeveral  years,  but  then  it  fhatters  the 
conftitution  fo  much,  that  the  future  fits 
become  worfe  for  it:  but ho'wever  this  is 
no  objeftion  againft  a common  mercurial 
courfe,  which  Dr.  James,  after  repeated 
trials,  has  found  very  efficacious  in  the 
cute  of  the  gout,  of  which  the  feveral 
cafes  publifiied  in  his  treatife  of  the  gout, 
are  a fufficient  teftimony. 

Cheyne  likewife  obferves,  that  a dram  of 
powdered  fulphur,  or  flovver  of  brimftone, 
taken  regularly  in  a fpoonful  of  milk, 
has  prevented  the  fit  for  many  years.  It 
moves  the  body  gently  once  or  twiceadaj\ 
Mufgrave,  to  bring  the  gout  back  from 
the  noble  parts  to  the  joints,  had  a great 
opinion  of  the  alcohol  martis.  See  the 
article  Alcohol.  _ 

If  this  does  not  excite  a pain  in  the  joints 
in  four  or  five  days,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  externals ; fuch  as  the  cephalic  plafter, 
ceratum  viride,  or  hat- cafe  ; or  the  parts 
muft  be  flung  with  nettles. 

De  Sauk,-  fuppofing  the  gout  depends  on 
the  want  of  perfpiration,  propofes  warm 
baths,  exercife,  avoiding  cold  as  much  as 
poflible,  clean  linen  and  other  deaths, 
moderate  eating,  abftine,nce  from  fup- 
pers,  friftions,  tranquillity  of  mind, "and 
a milk  diet,  as  prefervatives  againft  it. 
He  recommends  garlic  in  the  fummer, 
and  fteel  air'd  the  peruvian  bark  in  the 
winter.  When  the  ftomach  is  attacked, 
he  lets  blood  at  the  ancles,  and  applies 
eplfpaftics  of  different  kinds  to  the  feet  ; 
and  then  endeavours  to  procure  a general 
fweat.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  he 
blunts  it  by  applying- a cloth  dipt  in  li- 
quid laudanum,  and  exhorts  the  patient 
to  ufe  exercife.  after  this. 

Cheyne  fays,  that  mercurial  vomits  are 
not  only  proper  for  the  gout  in  the,  fto- 
mach, but  that  they  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  as  well  as  the  mercurial  purges, 
when  the  -gout  becomes,  fixed  to  and 
permanent  in  a park  os'  alfo  when  it  is 
difperfed  all  over  ihe'habit  like  a rheuma- 
tifm ; that  thefe  aflive  medicines  muft 
fii ft  render  the-humours  fluid,  which  gum 
guaiac,  with  diaphoretic  ahtimdny,  will 
sfiefwards  carry  off.' 


Gout-wort,  in  botany,  a term  fome« 
times  nfed  for  angelica.  See  Angelica. 

GOUTY-land,  arrtong  farmers,  denotes 

, a moorifli,  cold  and  black  foil,  abound- 
ing with  fprings. 

In  Staffdrdftiire  this  fort  of  land  is  or- 
dered much  in  the  fame  manner  as  heathy 

, land,  only  that  it  is  ufually  burnt  deeper. 
It  bears  little  but  oats,  white  oats  upon 
the  gouty,  and  black  oats  upon  the  black 
cold  land. 

The  turf  of  thefe  grounds  burnt,  and 
carried  upon  rye  or  barley-lands.isefteena- 
ed  a better  improvement  than  dung. 

^WN,  toga,,  a well  known  garment, 
worn  by  divines,  lawyers,  tSc.  who  are 
therefore  called  gown-men,'  or  gentle- 
men of  the.gown. 

The  citizens  of  antient  Rome  all  wore 
gowns,  tog^e ; whence  the  appellation 
given  them  of  gens  togata.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Toga,  Pretexta,  &c. 

GRABATARII,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
name  antiently  given  to  perfons  who  de- 
ferred receiving  of  baptifm,  till  on  their 
death-bed. 

GRABOW,  or  Grubow,  a town  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  d.utchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg : eaft  longitude  ii”  36',  north  la- 
titude 53®  3a'. 

GRACE,  gratia,'  among  divines,  fignifies 
any  unmerited  gift  which  God  beftows 
on  mankind. 

Divines  diftinguifti  grace  into  habitual 
and  aflual : the  firft  refides  ftatedly  in 
us,  is'fixed  in  the  foul,  and  remains  till 
it  is  expunged  by  fome  grievous,  wilful 
fin.  This  is  alfo  called  juflifyipg  grace, 
as  it  makes  us  appear  innocent  and  righ- 
teous in  the  fight  of  God;  and  fanfiil'y- 
ing  grace,  -as  it  makes  us  holy  and  de- 
voted to  God.  Aftual  grace  is  that 
which  God  gives  us  for  the  fpeciat  per- 
formance of  fome  particular  good  thing, 
as  to  convert  us,  to  enable  us  to  refill:  a 
particular,  temptation,  &c. 

Grace  is  alfo  divided  irito  natural  and  fu- 
pernatural : the  natural  including  the 
gifts  of  being,  life,  of  rational  faculties, 
an  immortal  foul,  &c.  and  the  ffiperna- 
tural,  is  confidered  as  a gift  conferred  on 
intelligent  beings  in  order  to  their  falva- 
tion. 

Grace,  in  geography,  a city  of  Provence, 
in  France,  fifteen  miles  fouth-we  I of 
Nice:  eaft  long.  6®  50',  north  iat.  43®.4o'. 

Aii  0/^ Grace,  an  aft  of  parliament  for  a 
genftal  and  free  pardon,  .and  for  fetting 
at  liberty  infolvent  debtors. 
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Bays  of  Grace,  in  commerce.  See  Day. 

Grace  is  alfo  a title  of  dignity  given  to 
dukes,  archbilhops,  and  in  Germany,  to 
barons  and  other  inferior  princes. 

Grace  of  God,  or  By  the  Grace  of  God, 
a formula  ufed  by  fovereign  princes,  to' 
exprefs  their  independence.  Thus  in 
fpeaking  of  his  britannic  majefty,  the 
formula  runs  thus ; “ George,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
&cr 

GRACES,  gratia,  among  canonifts,  the 
fame  with  proviiions.  See  Provision. 

Graces,  in  heathen  mythology,  three  god- 
deffes,  whofe  names  were  Aglia,  Tha- 
lia, and  Euphrofyne;  th^  is,  fliining, 
flourilhing,  and  gay  ; or.,,according  to 
fome  authors,  Pafithea,  Euphrofyne,  and 
JEgiale.  Some  make  tberpjthe  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter,  and  Euryn§hie,  or  Eu- 
nomia,  the  daughter  of  Ci^nus  ; but 
the  molt  common  opinion  id^fhat  they 
were  the  daughters  of  Eacchu^nd  Ve- 
nus. 

They  are  fometimes  reprefented  weffed, 
but  more  frequently  naked,  to  (hewfv.per- 
haps,  that  whatever  is  trfily  gracefujj  is 
fo  in  itfelf,  without  the'  aid  of  exterior 
ornaments.  They  prefided  over  mutual 
kindnefs  and  acknowledgment ; beltow- 
ed  liberality,  eloquence,  and  wifdom,  to- 
gether with  a good  grace,  gaiety  of  dif- 
pofition,  and  eafinefs  of  manners. 

GRACILIS,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle  of  the 
leg,  fo  called  from  its  flendernefs : it  arifes 
from  the  fynchondrofis  of  the  os  pubis. 

GRACULUS,  the  Jackdaw,  in.ornitho- 
logy,  a fpecies  of  corvus.  See  the  articles 
CoRVUs  and  Jackdaw. 

Grach  Lus  palmipes,  afpecies  of  pelican, 
called  in  englifli  the  lliag.  See  Shag. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  afcending 
ftep  by  ftep,  or  in  a regular  and  uniform 
manner. 

Gradation,  in  architeflure,  a flight  of 
fteps,  particularly  in  afcending  from  the 
cloifter  to  the  choir  in  churches. 

It  alfo  denotes  an  artful  difpohtion  of  fe- 
veral  parts,  as  it  were  by  fteps  and  de- 
grees, after  tlie  manner  of  an  amphi- 
theatre ; fo  that  tliofe  placed  before,  are 
rather  ferviceable  than  the  contrary,  to 
thofe  behind. 

Gra6ation,  in  logic,  is  an  argumenta- 
tion, confiding  of  four  or  more  propofi- 
tions,  fo  dilpofed,  as  that  the  attribute  of 
the  fiift  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  fecond  ; and 
the  attribute  of  the  fecond,  the  fubjedf  of 
the  third  ; and  fo  on,  till  the  laft  attri- 
bute come  to  be  predicated  of  the  lub- 


je£f  of  the  firft  prppoCtion ; as  in  Porr 
phery’s  tree;  ‘ man  is  an  animal:  an 
‘ animal  is  a living  thing;  a livins 
‘ thing  IS  a body ; a body  is  a Cub 
‘ ftance;  therefore  man  is  a fubdaDce’ 
An  argument  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  a 
world  of  fallacies,  both  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  words  and  things,  e.  gr.  ‘ Pe. 
‘ ter  is  a man  ; man  is  an  animal  j ani- 
‘ mal  is  a genus  ; genus  is  an  univerfah 
‘ therefore,  Peter  is  an  uniyerfal.’ 

Gradation,  in  painting,  a gradual  and 
infenflble  change  of  colour,  by  the  dinti- 
nution  of  the  teints  and  fltades. 

Gradation,  in  rhetorjc,  the  fame  with 
climax.  See  the  article  Climax. 

GRADISKA,  a city  ofSclavonia,  lituated 
on  the  river  Save,  twenty-five  miles,  weft 
of  Pofega:  eaft  long.  i8°,  north  lat. 

45“  33'- 

GRADO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  the  fame 
with  degree.  See  the  articles  Degree 
and  Conjoint. 

Grado,  in  geography,  an  ifland  of  the 
Adriatic  fea,  thirty-five  miles  north-eaft 
of  Venice. 

GRADUAL,  graduate,  in  eccleliaftical 
writers,  a book  containing  prayers  to  be 
ufed  after  the  epiftle. 

The  romanifts  ftill  give  the  name  gradual 
to  a verfe  fung  after  the  epiftle. 

GRADUATE,  a perfon  who  has  taken  a 
degree  in  the  univcrfity.  See  the  article 
Degree. 

GRADUATION,  in  mathematics,  the  aft 
cf  graduating  i^r  dividing  any  thing  into 
degrees,  or  equal  parts. 

GRADUS,  a degree.  See  Degree. 

GRAFFER,  a term  met  with  in  law  books, 
fignifying  a notary  or  fcrivener. 

GRAFFIUM,  a term  alfo  found  in  law- 
books, for  a regifter  or  chartulary  of  deedi 
and  other  evidences. 

GRAFT,  or  Graff,  in  gardening,  a cion 
or  (hoot  of  a tree  inferred  into  another, 
fo  as  to  make  it  yield  fruit  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  of  the  tree  from  whence 
the  graft  was  taken. 

In  the  choice  of  grafts,  the  following  di- , 
re£lions  ihould  be  carefully  obfervedt 
ift.  That  they  are  flioots  of  the  foinier 
year,  adly.  That  they  are  taken  from 
healthy  fruitful  trees.  And,  3dly.  That 
you  prefer  thofe  grafts  which  are  taken 

. from  the  lateral  or  horizontal  branches, 
to  thofe  taken  from  the  perpendicular 
flioots.  Thefe  grafts  ftiould  be  cut  cf 
from  the  tre?s  before  the  buds  begin  fo 
fwell,  which  is  generally  three  weeks  or 
a month  before  the  feafon  for  grafting  j 
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therefore  when  they  are  cut  off,  they 
(hould  be  laid  in  the  ground  with  the 
cut’downwards,  burying  them  half  their 
Jength,  and  covering  their  ..tops  with 
dry  litter,  to  prevent  their  drying:  if 
a ilnall  joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood 
be  cut  off  with  the  cion,  it  will  pre- 
ferve  it  the  better  ; and  when  it  is  graft- 
ed, this  may  be  cut  off  j for  the  grafts 
niuft  be  cut  to  a proper  length  before  they 
are  inferred  into  the  flocks  ; but  till 
then,  the  fhoots  fliould  remain  their 
full  length,  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
tree,  which  will  preferve  them  better^ 
from  ftriking.  If  thefe  grafts  are  to  be" 
carried  to  a coiifiderable  diftance,  it  will 
be  proper  to  put  their  cut  ends  into  a 
lump  of  clay,  and  to  wrap  them  up  in 
niols,  which  will  preferve  them  frefh 
for  a month  or  longer  : but  thefe  Ihould 
be  cut  off  earlier  from  the  trees,  than 
thofe  which  are  to  be  grafted  near  the 
place  where  the  trees  are  growing.  For 
the  choice  of  flocks  for  grafting,  fee  the 
ariicle  Stock. 

grafting,  or  Engrafting,  is  the 
taking  a (hoot  from  one  tree,  and  infert- 
ing  it  into  another  j in  fuch  a manner, 
as  that  both  may  unite  and  become  one 
tree.  See  thearticle  GKh¥T,fupra, 

The  ufe  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any 
curious  fprts  of  fruit,  fo  as  to  be  certain 
of  the  kinds  ; which  cannot  be  done  by 
any  other  method:  for  as  all  the  good 
fruit  have  been  aSually  obtained  from 
feeds;  the  feeds  of  thefe,  when  fown, 
will,  many  of  them,  degenerate,  and 
produce  fuch  fruit  as  are  not  worth  ctilti- 
vaiing  : but  when  fhoots  are  taken  from 
fuch  trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe 
will  never  alter  from  their  kind,  what- 
ever be  the  flock  or  tree  on  which  they 
are  grafted  ; for  though  the  graft  receive 
their  nourilhment  from  the  flocks,  yet 
they  are  never  altered  by  them,  but 
continue  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of 
fruit  as  the  tree  from  which  they  were 
taken. 

General  direHioits  for  Grafting.  All . 
fuch  trees  as  are  of  the  (ame  genus,  i.  e. 
which  agree  in  their  flower  and  fruit, 
will  take  upon  each  other;  for  inftance, 
all  nut-bearing  trees  may  be  fafely  graft- 
ed on  each  other  ; as  may  alfo  the  plum- 
hearing  trees,  under  which  head  I reckon 
not  only  the  feveral  forts  of  plums,  but 
aU'o  the  almond,  peach,  neflarine,  apri- 
fot,  .(Ff.  which  agree  exafliy  in  their 
^eiieral  charaflers  by  which  they  are  dif- 
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tinguilhed  from  all  other  trees : but 
many  of  thefe  are  very  fubjeff  to  emit 
large  quantities  of  gum  from  fuch  parts 
of  the  trees  as  are  deeply  cut  and  wound- 
ed, which,  in  the  tender  trees  of  this 
kind,  mz.  peaches  and  neflarines,  be- 
ing more  common  and  hurtful,  it  is 
found  to  be  the  fureft  method  to  bud  or 
inoculate  them.  See  Inoculation. 
All  fuch  trees  as  bear  cones  will  do  well 
upon  each  other,  though  they  may  differ 
in  one  being  ever-green,  and  the  other 
(bedding  its  leaves  in  winter;  as  Is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  and  the 
larch-tree,  which  are  found  to  fucceed 
upon  each  .other  very  well;  but  thefe 
muff  be  grafted  by  approach ; for  they 
abound  with  a great  quantity  of  refin, 
which  is  apt  to  evaporate  from  the  graft, 
if  feparated  from  the  tree  before  it  be 
joined  with  the  flock,  whereby  they  are 
often  dettroyed  ; as  alfo  the  laurel  on  the 
cherry,  or  the  cherry  on  the  laurel.  All 
the  maft-bearing  trees  will  alfo  take  upon 
each  other,  and  thofe  which  have  a ten- 
der foft  wood,  will  do  well  if  grafted  in 
the  common  way  ; but  thofe  of  a more 
firm  contexture,  and  that  are  flow  grow- 
ers, Ihould  be  grafted  by  appi'oach. 

By  ftriflly  obferving  this  rule  we  (hall 
feldom  mifearry,  provided  the  operation 
be  rightly  performed  and  at  a proper 
feafon,  unlei's  the  weather  (hould  prove 
very  bad.  It  is  by  this  method  that 
many  kinds  of  exotic  trees  are  not  only 
propagated,  but  alfo  rendered  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate 
in  the  open  air  ; tor  being  grafted  upon 
Itocks  of  the  fame  fort  that  are  hardy, 
the  grafts  are  rendered  more  capable  of 
enduring  the  cold  ; as  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  mod  of  our  valuable  fruits 
now  in  England,  which  were  formerly, 
tranfplanted  hither  from  more  foutherJy 
climates. 

Methods  0/’ Grafting.  We  (liall  now 
give  the  methods  of  grafting,  only  firft 
obferving,  that  before  the  operation  is 
begun,  the  following  tools  and  materials 
ought  to  be  provided,  wiz.  afmall  hand- 
faw,  to  cutoff  the  heads  of  large  flocks; 
a good  (irong  knife  with  a thick  back,  to 
make  clefts  in  the  flocks  ; a (liarp  pen- 
knife to  cut  the  grafts ; a grafting  chif- 
fel,  and  a I'mall  mallet;  baCs  ftrings 
or  woollen  yarn';  and  a quantity  of 
clay,  which  fljould  be  prepared  a 
month  before  it  is  ufed,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  get  fome  flrong,  fat 

loam ; 
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loam ; then  take  feme  new  flone-horfe 
dung;  and  break  it  in  amongft  the  loam  j 
if  you  cut  a little  ftraw  or  hay  very 
fmall,  and  mix  amongft  it,  the  loam  will 
hold  together  the  better ; and  if  there 
be  a quantity  of  fait  added,  it  will  pre- 
vent'the  clay  from  dividing  in  dry  wea- 
ther; this  compound  fliould  be  well  ftir- 
red  together,  and  water  put  to  it  in  the 
manner  of  making  mortar  ; after  which 
it  Ihould  be  moiftened  afrefli,  and  ftirred 
every  other  day  ; but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, that  it  fhould  not  be  expofed 
to  the  frofts,  or  to  drying  winds.  Of 
late  years,  fome  have  inade-ufe  of  ano- 
ther corapofition  for  grafting,  which  they 
have  found  to  anfwar  the  intention  of 
keeping  out  the  air,  better  than  the  clay 
juft  prfferibed.  This  is  compofed  of 
turpentine,  bees-wax,  and  rofin,  melted 
together,  which  when  of  a proper  con- 
Cftence,  may  be  put  on  the  dock  round  , 
the  graft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  clay 
is  ulually  applied ; and  though  it  be  not 
above  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  yet  it 
•will  keep  out  the  air  more  effeflually 
than  the  clay;  and  as  cold  will  harden 
it,  there  is  no  danger  cf  its  being  hurt  by 
froft,  which  is  very  apt  to  ca.ufe  the  clay 
to  cleave  and  fometimes  fall  off ; and 
when  the  heat  of  turn  me  r comes  on,  this 
mixture  will  melt  and  fall  off  without 
any  trouble  ; but  you  mult  be  careful  not 
■ to  apply  it  too.hot,  left  you  injure  the 
graft. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  grafting, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

Grafting  r«  tirnW,  alfo  called  crown- 
grafting,  and  Ihoulder-grafting,  is  only 
proper  for  large  trees,  where  either  the 
head  of  the  large  branches  are  cut  eff 
horizontally,  and  two  or  four  cions  pait 
in,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  branch  or 
Item  : in  doing  of  this  the  cions  are  cut 
flat  on  one  fide,  with  a fiioulder  to  reft 
upon  the  crown  of  the  ftock  ; then  the 
' rind  of  the  ftock  muft  be  railed  up,  to 
admit  the  cion  to  enter  about  two  inches 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the 
ftock,  fo  as  the  ftioulder  of  the  cion  may 
meet,  and  clofely  join  the  crown  of  the 
ftock;  and  after  the  number  of  cions 
are  inferted,  the  whole  crown  of  the 
ftock  fliould  be  well  clayed  over,  leaving 
two  eyes  of  the  cions  uncovered.  This 
method  of  grafting  was  formerly  much 
more  in  praftice  than  it  is  at  prefent:  its 
difconlinuance  was  occafioned  by  the  ill 
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fuccefs  with  which  it  has  been  attendal 
from  the. cions  being  frequently  blaJ 
out  by  ftrong  winds,  after  they  1, 
made  large  flioots  ; which  has  foaetimt! 
happened  after  they  have  had  fiveorfe 
years  growth  ; fo  that  whenever  this  me 
thod  is  praailed,  there  fliould  be  (takei 
faftened  to  fupport  the  cions,  till  tliev 
have  almoft  covered  the  ftock.  Xhis 
method  of  grafting  is  generally  perfor„,' 
ed  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  th, 
beginning  of  April. 

Grafting,  alfo  termed  ftock  or  (lit. 

. grafting,  is  praaifed  upon  (locks  of  frees 
of  a fmaller  (ize,  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  may  be 
ufed  with  I'ucce/s  where  the  rind  of  the 
(lock  is  not  too  thick.  This  method  of 
grafting  is  to  be  performed  in  the  monilis 
of  February  and  March;  and  in  doing 
it,  the  head  of  the  ftock  or  branch  nni| 
be  cut  off  with  a fiope,  and  a (lit  made 
, the  contrary  way  in  the  top  of  the  (lope, 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  cion,  which 
fliould  be  cut  (loping  like  a wedge,  fo  as 
to  (it  the  flit  made  in  the  (lock,  being 
careful  to  leave  that  fide  of  the  wedge 
which  is  to  be  placed  outward,  miicli 
thicker  than  the  other;  and  inputting' 
the  cion  into  the  flit  of  the  ftock,  great 
care  mu'ft  be  taken  to  join  the  rind  of  the 
cion  to  that  of  the  (lock  ; for  if  ihefe  do 
not  unite,  the  grafts  vyill  not  fucceedi 
when  this  method  of  grafting  is  uled  to 
flocks  which  are  not  Ilrong,  it  wiill  be 
proper  to  make  a ligature  of  bafs  to  pre- 
vent the  flit  of  the  ftock  from  opening; 
then  the  whole  fliould  be  clayed  over,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  penetrating  the  (lit, 
fo  as  to  deflroy  the  grafts;  only  leaving 
two  eyes  of  the  cions  above  the  clay  for 
fliooting. 

Grafting,  alfo  called  tongue-graft- 
ing, is  moft  commonly  prafliled  of  any 
by  the  niirferymen  near  London,  efpe- 
cially  for  fmall  (locks,  becalife  the  cions 
muclT  fooner  cover  the  flocks  in  this  me- 
thod than  in  any  other.  This  is  ptr- 
formed  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  tlie 
docks  (loping;  there  muft  then  be  a 
notch  made  in  the  (lope  toward  the  up- 
per part  downwards,  a little  mo, re  than 
half  an  inch  deep,  to  receive  the  cion, 
which  muft  be  cut  with  a (lope  upward, 
and  apart  left  in  this  (lope  like  a tongue; 
which  tongue  muft  be  inferted  into  ik 
flit  made  in  the  (lope  of  the  flock,  foas 
that  the  two  rinds  of  both  cion  and  llod; 
iTiay  be  equal  and  join  together  exafily; 

6 then 
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thea  there  fhonld  be  a ligature  of  bafs  to 
fjften  the  cion,  fo  as  that  it  may  not  be 
eafily  difplaced  ; and  afterwards  clay  it 
over,  as  in  the  former  methods. 

SOTt^GR-AFTiNG,  confiRs  in  grafting  a 
fine  fruitful  branch  upon  a root.  The 
I manner  of  performing  it,  is  to  take  a 
I graft  of  the  tree  you  defign  to  propa- 

I gjtjj  and  a fmall  piece  of  the  root  of 

another  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  or  very 
near  it,  or  pieces  of  roots  cut  from  fuch 
tree  as  you  tranfplant,  and  whip-graft 
them,  binding  them  well  together.  This 
tree  may  be  planted  where  you  would 
have  it  ftand,  for  the  piece  of  root  will 
draw  fap  and  feed  the  graft,  as  the  ftoclc 
does  in  the  other  methods. 

by  approach.  See  Inarching. 

EJmtcheni  Grafting.  See  the  article  In- 
oculation. 

GRAIES,  a market-town  of  ElTex,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Thames,  feventeen 
miles  ea(t  of  London . 

GRAIN,  all  forts  of  corn,  as  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  £fc.  See  the  articles 
Corn,  Wheat,  &c.  . 

Grain  isalfo  the  name  of  a fmall  weight, 
the  twentieth  part  of  a fcruple  in  apo- 
thecaries weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
of  a penny-weight  troy.  See  the  article 
Weight. 

A gfain-weight  of  gold-bullion  is  worth 
two-pence,  and  that  of  filver  but  half  a 
farthing. 

Grain  alfo  denotes  the  component  parti- 
cles of  ftones  and  metals,  the  veins  of 
wood,  fife.  Hence  crofs-grained,  or 
againft  the  grain,  is  contrary  to  the  fibres 
of  wood,  Sfc. 

GRAINING-board,  among  curriers,  an 
inftrument  called  alfo  a pummel,  ufed  to 
give  a grain  to  their  leather.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Currying. 

GRAMEN,  GRASS,  in  botany.  Seethe 
article  Grass. 

GRAMINEOUS  herbs,  thofe  with  nar- 
row oblong  leaves,  without  any  pedicle. 

grammar,  ypa^fsaTian,  the  art  of 

Ijreaking  and  writing  any  language  with 
propriety. 

Grammar  is  ufually  divided  into  four 
parts,  orthography,  etymology,  fyntax, 
andprofody.  See  Orthography,  Sfc; 
Many  are  of  opinion,  that  grammar  is 
an  wt  or  feience  antecedent  to  languages  j 
which,  according  to  them,  ought  to  be 
accommodated  to  thefe  original  princi- 
ples. But  juft  the  reverfe  of  this  is  true. 
Languages  were  by,no  means  iriade  for 
grammar,  but  that  for  them.  It  fetves 
VOL.II. 
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to  teach  languages  to  thofe  who  are  ig. 
norant  of  them  j and,  therefore,  fhould' 
be  accommodated  to  the  genius  of  each 
language  in  particular.  In  a philofo- 
phical  view,  indeed,  there  are  fome  cir~ 
cumftances  indifferently  effentlal  to  them 
ail;  but  this  natural  agreement  is  fo 
much  allered  by  the  different  cuftoms  of 
various  languages,  as  to  be  -for  the  moft 
part  utterly  unknown.  A juft  and  ex- 
a£l  method  of  grammar,  therefore,  can 
be  only  that,  which,  fuppofing  a lan- 
guage introduced  by  cuftom,  without  at- 
tempting any  alteration  in  it,  furnilhes 
certain  obfervations  called  rules,  to  which 
the  methods  of  fpeaking  ufed  in  this  lan- 
guage, may  be  reduced  ; and  this  col- 
leflion  of  rules  is  what  is  called  gram- 
mar. , 

Grammar,  fays  lord  Bacon,  Is  of  two. 
kinds;  the  one  having  relation  to  fpeak- 
ing, the  other  to  writing  : for,  as  Arif- 
toile  well  obferved,  words  are  the  figns 
or  marks  of  thoughts,  and  letters  of 
words.  See  the  articles  Language, 
Letter,  Word, 

According  to  the  fame  noble  author, 
grammar  holds  the  place  of  a condufilor, 
in  refpeft  of  the  other  fciences ; and 
tho’  the.  office  be  not  noble,  it  is  ex- 
tremely neceffary  ; efpecially  as  the  fci- 
ences, in  our  times,  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  learned  languages.  It  is  of  lefs  ' 
ufe  in  maternal  languages,  than  in  learn- 
ing the  foreign  ones  ; but  is  moft  of  all 
ferviceable  in  the  dead  ones,  or  fuch  as 
are  only  preferved  in  books. 

Philofophical  Grammar,  one  propofed  by 
lord  Bacon,  not  upon  any  analogy  which 
words  bear  to  each  other,  but  fuch  as 
fhould  diligently  examine  the  analogy 
or  relation  betwixt  words  and  things. 
He  difapproves  of  too  curious  an  enquiry 
about  the  impoGtion  and  original  etymo- 
logy of  names.  This  he  thinks  .an  ele- 
gant, and  as  it  were  a waxen  fubjeft, 
that  may  be  handfomely  wrought  and 
twilled,  but  is  attended  with  .dittle  truth 
and  advantage.  But,  fays  he,  it  would 
be  a noble  kind  of  grammar,  if  any  one, 
well  verfed  in  languages,  both  the  learn- 
ed and  vulgar,  fhould  treat  of  their  va- 
rious properties  ; Ihewing  wherein  each 
of  them  excelled,  and  fell  Ihort  : for 
thus  languages  might  be  enriched  by 
mutual  commerce ; and  one  beautiful 
image  of  fpeech,  or  one  grand  model  of 
language,  for  juftly  exprefling  the  fenfe 
of  mankind,  formed,  like  the  Venus  of 
Apelles,  from  the  excell/emcies  of  feveral, 
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And  thus,  at  the  fame  time,  we  (liould 
have  feme  confiderable  marks  of  the  ge- 
nius and  manners  of  people  and  nations, 
from  their  refpeftive  languages.  See 
farther  remarks  on  this  fubjefl  in  Bacon’s 
Doflrine  of  Delivery,  Se£t.  7. 

Grammar,  is  alfo  nfed  for  a book  contain- 
ing the  rules  of  this  art,  methodically 
digefted  ; of  which  there  are  multitudes 
in-^eed,  but  few  good  ones. 

Grammar  is  likewife  iifed  in  a fynony- 
nious  ienfe  with  elements,  as  a geogra 
phical  grammar,  &c, 

grammarian,  one  that  is  Ikilled  in, 
or  teaches  grammar. 

Antieiuly  tile  name  grammarian  was  a 
title  of  honour,  literature,  and  erudiiion; 
being,  given  to  ptrfons  accounted  learned 
in  any  ait  or  faculty  whatever.  But  it 
is  othirwile  now,  being  fnqnently  ufed 
as  a term  of  reproach,  to  iigriify  a dry 
plodding  perfon,  employed  about  words 
and  pbrales,  but  inattentive  to  tlie  tme 
beauties  of  exprefilon  and  delicacy  ofi'en- 
timent.  The  anlient  grammarians,  call- 
ed alfo  philologefs,  mull  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  grammatift.s,  whofe 
foie  bufinefs  was  to  teach  children  the  firft 
elennents  of  language.  'V'arro,  Cicero, 
Meffala,  and  even  Julius  Caefar,  thought 
it  no  diflionour  to  be  ranked  among  gram- 
niarians,  who  had  many  privileges  grant- 
ed to  them  by  the  roman  emperors. 
GRAMMATICAL,  in  general,  fome- 
thing  belonging  to  grammar.  See  the 
article  Grammar, 

GRAMMONT,  a town  of  the  auftrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders, 
fituated  on  the  river  Dender  : eaft  long, 
3?  50',  and  noiih  lat.  50°  55'. 
GRAMPOUND,  a borough-town  of  Corn- 
wall, thirty-eight  riiilcs  foulh-weft  of 
Lauiicefton  ; weft  long.  5“  ay',  and  north 
lat.  50®  20'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
GR-.^MPy'S,  in  ichthyology,  the  englilh 
name  of  a fifli  of  the  dolpnin-kind,  with 
the  fnout  r.urning  upwards,  and  broad 
ftTMled  teeth.  See  Delphinus. 
GRAM,  a city  of  lower  Hungary-,  fitnat- 
ed  on  the  Danube  ; eaft  long.  18°  4a', 
norih  hit.  48°. 

GRAX.t\  REGIA  and  TlGl.tA,  in  the  ma- 
teria medit  a,  names  by  which  the  purg- 
ing  grains  or  feeds  of  ricinus  are  called, 
'.'.’hey  are  violent  and  dangerous  purga- 
tives, preferibed  in  the  Indies  in  rheuma- 
t-rms  an-'l  dropfies ; but  whillt  fafer  and 
otmally  elScacious  medicines  may  be  had 
\ 
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there  is  no  necefiity  to  have  recourfe  to 
thefe. 

GRANADA,  a province  of  Spain,  bound, 
ed  by  Andalufia  on  the  north,  by  Mur.” 
fia  and  the  Mediterr.anean  on  the  eaft' 
by  the  fame  fea  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Andalufia  on  the  weft,  ^ 

Granada,  the  capital  city  of  the  province 
of  Granada,  in  Spain,  fituated  two  Inm, 
tired  miles  fouth  of  Madrid  : weft  long. 
3®  40',  and  north  lat. '37“ 

Granada,  a province  of  terra  firma,  in 
f-juih  America,  bounded  on  iht-  north  by 
the  provinctsofCaithagena  and  St,  Mar- 
tha, oij,  the  call  by  Venezuela,  by  Po. 
poyan  on  the  loinh,  and  bj  Darien  on 
the  weft. 

Granada,  a city  of  Mexico,  in  north 
America,  fituated.  on  the  fide  of  the  lake 
Nicaragua:  well  long.  Sij°,  anil  north 
lat.  11“  3^ 

Granada  i.s  alfo  the  moft  foutheilv  cf  the 
Caribhee-itlands, fituated  onehutulrt eland 
fifty  mile.s  I'outh-weft  of  Barhadoesi  well 
long.  61°  30',  and  north  lat.  ii"  15'. 

GRAN.AD'.ER,  a foldier  armed  wiili  a 
iword,  a firelock,  a bayonet,  and.  a 
pouch  full  of  hand  .granadoes.  They 
wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  tailed 
and  briflceft  fellows,  and  are  always  the 
firit  upon  all  attacks. 

Every  baltalion  of  foot  has  generally  a 
company  of  grenadiers  belonging  toil, 
or  elfe  four  or  five  grenadiers  belong  to 
each  company  of  the  battalion  ; which, 
on  occafion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a 
company  of  themfelves,  Thefe  always 
take  the  right  of  the  battalion, 

ffotyh-GRENADiERS,  called  by  the  French 
grenadiers  •volans,  or  flying-grenadiers, 
are  fuch  as  are  mounted  on  horfeback, 
and  fight  on  foot  : tbeir  exercife  is  ths 
fame  witli  the  other  grenadiers. 

GRANADILLOS,  fbra.ii  of  the  Caribbee- 
iflands,  fituated  between  the  ifland  of  Si. 
Vincent  and  Granada;  hut  folnconfitier- 
able  that  no  nation  has  thought  theni 
worth  pofTcfling. 

GRANADO,  a hollow  ball  or  fliell,  of 
iron  or  other  metal,  about  two  inches 
and  a half  in  diameter  ; which  beingiill- 
ed  with  fine  powder,  is  fet  on  (ire  hy 
means  of  a fmall  fufee  faftened  to  the 
touch-hole,  made  of  the  fame  compofition 
as  that  of  a bomb  : as  foon  as  the  lire 
enters  the  (hell,  it  burfts  into  many  pioteh 
much  to  the  damage  of  all  that  ftanil 
near.  See  the  article  Bomb. 
Thuanus  obfervesj  that  the  firft  time  gra- 
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nadoes  were  ufed,  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Waclitendonck,  a town  near  Gueldres  : 
and  that  the  inventor  was  an  inhabitant 
ofVenlo,  who,  in  making  an  experiment 
thereof,  occafioned  two  thirds  of  that  city 
to  be  burnt,  the  fire  being  kindled  by  the 
fall  of  a granado. 

granary,  a building  to  lay  or  (tore 
corn  in,  efpecially  that  defigned  to  be 
kept  a conliderable  time. 

Sir  Henry  Wotlon  advifes  to  make  it  look 
towards  the  noiah,  as  much  as  may  be, 
becaufe  that  quarter  is  the  cooleft  and 
inoft  temperate.  Mr.  Worlidge  obferves 
that  the  heft  granaries  are  built  of  brick, 
with  quarters  of  timber  wrought  in  the 
infide,  to  which  the  boards  may  be  nail- 
ed, with  which  the  infide  of  the  granary 
mull  be  lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that 
there  may  not  be  any  room  left  for  ver- 
raine  to  Ihelter  themfelves.  There  may 
be  many  ftories  one  above  another,  which 
lliould  be  near  the  one  to  the  other ; be- 
caufe the  fliallower  the  corn  lies,  it  is  the 
better,  and  more  eafily  turned. 

Some  have  two  granaries,  one  above  the 
other,  and  fill  the  upper  with  wheat,  or 
other  corn;  ihe  upper  one  having  a (mail 
hole  in  the  floor,  by  which  the  corn  falls 
down  into  the  lower  one,  like  the  land  in 
an  hour-glafs ; which,  when  it  is  all 
come  down  into  the  lower  granary,  is 
carried  up  again  into  the  upper  one  ; ^nd 
by  this  means,  is  kept  continually  in  mo- 
tion, which  is  a good  preferVative  for  the 
corn.  A large  granary,  full  of  fquare 
wooden  pipes,  may  likewife  ferve  to  keep 
corn  from  heating. 

In  Kent,  when  corn  is  firft  brought  into 
granaries,  they  lay  it  about  half  a foot 
thick,  turn  it  twice  a week,  and  once  in 
that  time  fcreen  it,  for  the  firft’  two 
months;  after  which  they  lay  it  a foot 
thick  for  two  mouths  more,  turning  it 
once  or  twice  a week,  and  fcreening  it 

Ipi'oportlonably  according  as  the  w'cather 
ismoillor  dry.  Afierfive  or  fix  months 
: more,  they  lay  it  two  feetthu  k,  and  tur.u 
it  once  a fortnight,  fcreening  it  once  a 
monlli,  as  occafion  requires.  Aite’r  a 
year,  they  lay  it  two  feet  and  a half,  or 
three  teet  thick,  and  turn  it  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a monih,  fcreening  it  propor- 
tionably.  When  it  has  lain  two.years 
or  more,  they  turn  it  once  in  two  months, 
and  I'crecn  it  once  a quarter. . And  in  this 
manner  they  proceeei,  turning  and  fcreen- 
I '"g  it  at  greater  or  fmaller  intervals,  ac- 
I cording  as  they  find  it  in  brightnefs, 

I hatdnefs,  and  drinefs  j for  the  ofiener  the 


grain  is  tur  ned,  the  better  it  proves.  For 
this  purpole,  an  empty  fpace,  about  a 
yard  wide,  is  left  on  all  fides  of  the  room, 
and  another  at  fix  feet  diftance  tlircugh 
the  whole  area,  into  which  empty  fpaces 
they  turn  the  corn,  as  often  as  ueceflaryi 
See  the  article  Corn. 

Before  the  corn  is  brought  into  granaries 
it  ought  to  be  well  cleaned  from  impuri- 
ties, and  thoroughly  dried  ; for  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  fuch  corn  fiicceeds  beft. 

In  many  parts  of  Africa,  they  preferve 
corn  in  deep  pits,  made  in  dry  fandy 
ground,  or  even  the  folid  rock  : on  the 
floor  of  thefe  they  lay  a bed  of  ftraw,  theii 
a ftratum  of  corn  ; after  that  another 
bed  of  ftraw,  'and  then  another  of  corn  5 
and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  filled  up,  taking  care  to  place  a 
layer  of  ftraw  between  the  corn  and  the 
fides  of  the  pit. 

GRANATE,  or  Garnet,  granatusj  iii 
natural  hiftory.  See  Garnet. 

GRAND,  a term  borrowed  from  the  french, 
of  the  fame  import  with  great. 

Grand  assise,  in  law,  a writ  to  deter- 
mine the  right  of  property  in  a real  aflion. 

Grand  cape,  or  Cape  magnum.  See 
CaPe. 

Grand  days,  are  thofe  days  in  the  feve- 
ral  terjns,  which  are  folemnly  kept  in 
the  inns  of  court  and  chancery,  ‘u/s;. 
candlemas-day,  afcenlion-a'iy,  Sf.  John 
the  Baptift,  and  All-faints- day. 

Grand  distress,  a wuit  that  lies  in  two 
cafes,  either  when  a tenant  or  defendant 
is  attached,  and  does  not  appear  : or 
where  he  has  appeared,  if  he  afterwards 
makes  default,  in  which  cafe  this  procefs 
lies  inftead  of  a petit  cape  ; and  thereby 
all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  defend- 
ant ma'y  be-diftrained  within  the  county. 
See  the  article  Distress. 

Grand  Jury,  is  the  jury  who  find  bills 
of  indic’ment  before  iullices  of  peace  and 
gaol-deliver  jq  or  of  oyer  and 'terminer, 
feV.  againft  any  offenders  that  may  be 
tried  for  the  faft. 

GRANDE,  a branch  of  the  river  Niger, 
in  Africa,  which  difebarges  itlelf  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  15°  weft  long,  and 
II'’  north  lat. 

GraNde,  is  alfo  a river  of  Brafil,  in  the 
province  of  Del  Rey,  in  fouth  America, 
which  difeharges  itlelf  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  51°  weft  long,  anil  3a'’  fouth  latj 

GRANDEE,  a defigr.aiion  given  to  a 
- nobleman  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

The  grandees  are  futfered  to  be  covered 
before  the  king,  who  treats  them  like 
9 E » princes, 
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pritjces,  ftiling  them  Illuftrious,  in  his 
letters  ; and  in  fpeaking  to  them,  or  of 
them,  they  are  ftyled  Eminences. 

'■  GRANDENTZ,  or  Graudentz’,  a city 
of  Poland,  forty-two  miles  fouth  of 
Dantziclc;  ealt  longit.  19°,  and  north 
lat.  53°  30'. 

GRANDPRE,  a town  of  Champaign,  in 
France,  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Rheims : 
eaft  long.  4'  56',  and  north  lat.  49°  1 8', 

GRANGE,  a houfe  or  farm,  not  only  fur- 
nilhed  with  necelfary  places  for  all  man- 
ner of  hulbandry,  as  ftables  for  horfes, 
ftalls  for  cattle,  &c.  but  where  there  are 
granaries  and  barns  for  corn,  hay-lofts, 
6fr.  And  by  the  grant  of  a grange, 
fuch  places  will  pafs,  without  being 
particularly  mentioned. 

GRANICUS,  a little  river  near  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  in  the  lefl'er  Alia,  where  Alex- 
ander fought  the  firft  battle  with  the  forces 
of  Darius. 

GRANIFEROUS  PODs,amongherbalifl^, 
thofe  that  bear  fmall  feeds  like  grain. 

GRANITE,  granita,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a diftinft .genus  of  ftones,  compofed  of  I'e- 
parate  and  very  large  concretions  rudely 
compared  together,  of  great  hardnefs, 
giving  fire  with  fteel,  not  fermenting  with 
acids,  and  flowly  and  imperfeftly  calcin- 
able  in  a great  fire. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpeciea  s 
1.  The  hard  white  granite,  with  black 
fpots,  commonly  called  moor  ttone:  this 
is  a very  valuable  kind,  confifting  of  a 
beautiful  -congeries  of  very  varioully 
conftrUfled  and  differently  coloured  par- 
ticles, not  clifFufed  among,  or  running 
into  one  another  but  each  pure  and  di- 
ftinft,  though  firmly  adhering  to  which- 
ever of  the  others  it  cpmes  in  contaft  with, 
and  forming  a very  firm  mafs’:  it  is  much 
ufed  in  London  for  the  fteps  of  public 
buildings,  and  on  other  occafions  where 
great  ftrength  and  hardnefs  are  required, 
a.  The  hard  red  granite,  variegated  with 
black  and  white,  and  common  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  3.  The  pale  whitilh  gra- 
nite,  variegated  with  black  and  yellow. 
This  is  fometimes  found  in  ftrata,  but 
more  frequently  in  loofe  nodules,  and  is 
ufed  for  paving  the  ffreets. 
GRANIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
animals  which  feed  on  corn  or  feeds. 
Thefe  are  principally  of  the  bird-kind. 
GRANT,  in  law,  a conveyance  in  writing 
of  fuch  things  as  cannot  pafs  or  be  con- 
veyed by  word  only  ; fuch  are  rents,  re- 
verfions,  fervices,  advowfons  in  grofs, 
tithes,  &e. 


The  perfon  making  fuch  a conveyance  ij 
called  the  grantor,  and  he  to  whom  tie 
grant  is  made,  the  grantee. 

A grant  has  ufually  the  words  giveani 
grmit,  &c,  which  in  a deed  of  whatliti 
■in  grant,  will  amount  either  to  a gift 
grant,  feoffment,  or  releafe,  &c.  and  ac. 
cordingly  may  be  pleaded  : though  to 
every  good  grant  it  is  requifite  that  there 
be  a grantor,  or  perfon  able  to  give  j a 
grantee,  capable  of  the  thing  granted- 
fomething  granted,  as  grantable;  that  it 
be  done  in  the  manner  the  law  requires  j 
and  that  there  be  an  agreement  to,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  grant  by  him  to  whom 
made,  fife. 

When  perfons  non  Jana  memorxis  make 
grants,  they  may  be  good  as  to  them- 
felves,  though  voidable  by  their  heirs, 
&c.  and  notwithftanding  infants  and 
feme  coverts  are  prohibited  by  law  to  be 
grantors,  yet  they  may  be  grantees: 
however,  an  infant,  when  at  his  full  age, 
may  difagree  to  his  grant,  and  the  huf- 
band  to  that  made  to  his  wife.  All  giants 
are  expounded  according  to  the  fubftance 
of  the  deed  in  a reafonable  fenfe,  and 
agreeable  to  the  intent  of  the  parties.  In 
cafe  a perfon  grants  a rent-charge  out  of 
land,  and  he  has  then  nothing  in  the  fame, 
admitting  he  afterwards  purchafes  the 
land,  neverthelefs  the  grant  is  void.  And 
the  law  does  not  allow  of  grants  of  titles 
only,  or  impel  ftft  intereft,  or  of  things 
that  are  merely  future.  Likewife  grants 
may  be  void  on  account  of  uncertainty, 
impoffibility,  being  againft  the  law,  Sfc. 
Grant  of  the  king  is  good  for  himfelf  and 
his  fucceffors,  though  they  are  not  named 
therein  : but  the  king  may  not  grant 
away  an  eftate-tail  in  the  crown. 

A grant  tending  to  a monopoly  cannot 
be  made  by  the  king,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  intereft.  and  liberty  of  the  fubjefli 
. neither  can  the  king  make  a grant  non 
obftante  anyftgtute,  made  or  tobemadcj 
for  if  he  does,.  any  fubfequent  ftatute  pro- 
hibiting what  ls  granted  will  be  a revoca- 
tion of  the  grant : yet  there  may  be  a non 
obftante  to  a former  grant  made  by  the 
king,  where  he  has  been  deceived  in  fuch 
grant,  as  where  it  contains  more  than 
what  was  intended  to  be  granted,  or  there 
is  any  deceit  in. the  coniideiation,  &c,hj 
which  the  firft  grant  becomes  void. 
GRANl'HAM,  a borough-town  of  Lin- 
colnfliire,  twenty-two  miles  fouth  ofLin- 
coin. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
GRANVILLE,  n port- town  of  Norman- 
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dy,  from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Car- 
teVet  take  the  title  of  earl. 
granulated,  foinething  that  has  un- 
dergone granulation.  See  the  next  article. 
granulation,  according  to  Cramer, 
is  the  reducing  metals  to  fmall  particles, 
in  order  to  promote  their  fufion  and  mix- 
'ture  with  other  bodies. 

This  is  more  coarfely  done  in  the  wet 
way,  by  means  of  running  them  into 
water  through  a new  broom,  or  rolling 
them  about  in  a hollow  cylinder  contrived 
on  purpofe  : but  the  nicer  and  finer  is  the 
dry  method,  by  means  of  a wooden  box 
chalked  within.  Lead  is  very  nicely  gra- 
nulated this  way,  and  is  to  be  done  in 
the  following  manner. 

Put  a quantity  of  lead  into  an  iron-ladle, 
and  melt  it  llowly  over  a gentle  fire  ; fo 
foon  as  it  is  perfeflly  liquid,  pour  it  into 
a round  wooden  box,  with  a wooden  co- 
ver nicely  fitted  to  it ; and  let  both  that 
and  the  cavity  of  the  box  be  well  rubbed 
over  with  chalk ; Ihut  the  box  immedi- 
ately when  the  melted  lead  is  in,  and 
fhake  it  violently,  fo  that  the  metal  with- 
in may  be  agitated  forcibly  againft  all 
parts  of  the  box.  Continue  this  agita- 
tion till  the  metal  is  cold,  and  on  open- 
ing ,the  box,  you  may  find  the  greateft 
part  of  it  finely  granulated,  or  commi- 
nuted into  very  fmall  porous  grains.  Let 
the  chalk  that  adheres  to  thefe  grains  be 
rubbed  off,  and  then  lift  them,  to  make 
them  of  an  equal  fize. 

Lead,  tin,  and  brafs  are  the  moft  proper 
metals  for  this  procefs,  fince  thefe,  when 
ready  to  melt,  are  always  extremely  brittle, 
fomewhat  like  wetted  fand.  This  fort 
of  granulation,  therefore,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  fuch  metals  as  are  the  more 
tenacious  the  nearer  they  come  to  fufion, 
as  gold,  filvef,  &c.  for  which  reafon 
thefe  can  only  be  granulated  the  other 
and  coarfer  way,  by  means  of  water. 
GRANULOSE  roots,  thofe  compofed  of 
fmall  knobs,  like  grains  of  corn, 
GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  mtis.  See 
the  article  Vine. 

Thofe  kind  of  grapes  which  are  thin- 
Ikinned,  grow  fooner  ripe  than  others, 
and  will  thrive  in  a temperate  climate, 
■ where  the  others  will  not.  If  it  happen 
that  grapes  are  ftruck  with  hail  at  the 
time  that  they  are  large  and  near  ripen- 
ing, they  never  become  ripe  at  all,  but 
harden,  and  fo  remain.  See  Wine. 
The  bed  fort  of  grapes  are  the  white  and 
fweet  grapes  with  a tender  Ikin,  and  with- 
out ftones.  It  is  faid,  that  this  fruit, 


when  ripe,  is  of  an  hot  and  moift  nature, 
very  fattening,  refrefhing  an  inflamed 
liver,  provoking  urine,  and  good  for  the 
ftomach  j yet  being  windy,  they  difturb 
the  entrails,  fo  that  they  are  beft  eaten  be- 
fore meals,  or  elfe  with  pomegranates, 
and  other  ftiarp  fruit ; but  if  for  a few 
days  they, are  hung  up,  they  will  lofe 
their  windinefs  and  become  better.  See 
the  article  Raisins. 

The  juice  of  the  agreftse,  or  unripe  wild 
grapes,  is  the  omphacinum  of  the  an- 
tients,  as  their  oleum  omphacinum  was 
the  expreffed  oil  from  the  unripe  olives. 
They  ufed  to  expofe  the  grapes  to  the 
fun  for  fome  days,  and  then  prefs  out 
their  juice  into  large  vats:  and  in  the 
time  of  Didfcorides,  they  ufed  to  let  it 
ftand  open  in  them,  expofed  to  the  fun, 
till  moft  of  the  humidity  was  exhaled, 
and  the  remainder  infpilTated  into  a rob,  a 
form  much  ufed  among  the  antients. 
This  is  reckoned  a cooler,  but  has  no 
place  in  our  prefent  pharmacy. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a mathematical  m- 
ftrument,  otherwife  called  a femi-circle, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  to  obferve  any  angle, 
whofe  vertex  is  at  the  center  of  the  inftru- 
ment  in  any  plane  (though  it  is  moft  com- 
monly horizontal,  or  nearly  fo)  and  to 
find  how  many  degrees  it  contains. 

The  graphometer  is  a graduated  femi- 
circle  ABC,  made  of  wood,  brafs,  or 
the  like,  and  fo  fixed  on  a fulcrum  G H, 
by  means  of  a brafs-ball  and  focket, 
that  it  eafily  turns  about,  and  retains  any 
fituation.  It  has  two  lights  fixed  on  its 
diameter  A C,  and  at  the  center  there  is 
commonly  a magnetical  needle  and  com- 
pafs  in  a box.  There  is  likewife  a nlove- 
able  ruler,  or  index  ED,  with  two  fights 
P,  P;  which  turns  round  the  center,  and 
retains  any  fituation  given  it.  See  plate 
CXVIII.  fig,  2.  n"  1.  and  x. 

To  meafure  by  this  inftrument  any  angle 
A.CB  {ibid.  n°  3.)  in  any  plane,  and 
comprehended  between  the  right  lines 
AC  and  B C,  drawn  from  two  points 
A and  B,  to  the  place  of  ftation  C.  Let 
the  graphometer  be  placed  at  C,  fup- 
ported  by  its  fulcrum;  and  let  the  im- 
moveable fights  on  the  diameter  of  the 
inftrument  D E,  be  direfled  towards  the 
point  A;  and  likewife  while  the  in- 
ftrument remains  imnqoveable,  let  the 
fights  of  the  ruler  F G,  which  is  move- 
able  about  the  center  C,  be  direfled 
to  the  point  B.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
the  moveable  ruler  cuts  off  an  arch  D H, 
which  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  A C B, 

fought. 
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fouglif.  Moreover,  by  (lie  fame  method, 
the  inclination  of  D E,  or  of  P G,  may 
be  obferved  with  the  meridian  line,  which 
is  pointed  out  by  the  magnetic  needle  in- 
clofed  in  the  box,  and  moveable  about 
the  center  of  the  inftrument. 

GRAPTOLITHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a kind  of 
ftone,  refcmbling  a geographical  map, 
found  in  Scandinavia. 

GRAPNELS,  a fort  of  anchors  with  four 
flocks,  ferving, for  boats  to  ride  by. 
There  is  all'o  a kind  called  fire  and  chain- 
grapnels,  made  with  four  barbed  claws 
inftead  of  flooks,  and  uled  to  catch  hold 
of  the  enemies  rigging,  or  any  other  part. 
In  order  for  boarding  them.  See  plate 
CXXI.  fig.  1. 

GRASS,  in  botany,  a name 

given  to  feveral  diftinft  plants,  as  the 
agroftis  or  cotich-grals,  the  briza  or 
quacking-graft,  Under  the  term 

grafs  are  alfo  comprehended  all  manner  of 
herbaceous'  plants  ferving  for  the  food  of 
cattle,  as  clover,  rye- grafs,  &c. 

The  beft  feafon  for  fowing  grafs-feed  is 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft  and  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  that  the  grafs  may  be 
well  rooted  before  the  frofl:  fets  in,  which 
is  apt  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  ground 
when  not  well  rooted".  This  feedlliould 
be  fown  in  moift  weather,  or  when  there 
is  a profpefl  of  Ihowers ; but  where  this 
cannot  be  performed  in  autumn,  the  feeds 
may  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  March,  if  the  feafon  proves  fa- 
TGurable. 

Some  people  mix  clover  and  ry  e-grafs  feeds 
together,  allowing  ten  pounds  of  clover 
and  one  bufliel  of.  rye-grafs  to  an  acre: ; 
but  this  is  only  to  be  done  where  the  land 
is  defigned  to  remain  but  three  or  four 
years  in  pafture,  becaufe  neither  of  ihefe 
kinds  are  of  long  duration  ; lb  that  where 
the  land  is  defigned  to  be  laid  down  for 
many  years,  it  will,  be  proper  to  fow  with 
the  grafs-feeds  fome  wliite  trefoil,  or 
dutch  clover,  which  is  an  abiding  plant,- 
and  fpreads  clofe  to  the  i'urface  of  the 
ground,  fending  forth  roots  at  every 
joint,  and  makes  the  clofett  fward  of  any, 
and  is  the  fweeteft  food  fot  cattle  : fix  or 
eight  pounds  of  this  feed  fhould  always 
be  fown  U|ion  each  acre. 

The  land  on  whit  h giafs-teed  is  intended 
to  be  town,  (hould  he  well  plowed,  and 
cleared  from  the  roots  of  noxious  weeds, 
fuch  as  couch-^grafs,  fern,  ruflies,  heath, 
gorfe,  broom,  reft  harrow,  fife,  which  if 
lelt  in  the  ground,  will  foon  get  the  better 


ofthe  grafs,  and  over-run  the  land.  There- 

fore,  where  any  of  thefe  weeds  abound  it 
will  be  a good  method  to  plow  up  the  fur. 
face  in  April,  and  let  itliefometime  to  dry- 
then  lay  it  in  fmall  heaps,  and  burn  it ; the 
aflies  fo  produced  will  be  a good  manure 
for  it.  But  where  couch-graf),  fern,  or 

reft-harrowgrow  thick,  and. theirroots  run 

farunderground,  the  land  fhould  beplow. 
ed  two  or  three  times  pretty  deep  in' dry- 
weather,  and  the  roots  carefully  harrowed 
off  after  each  plowing,  which  is  the  moft 
certain  method  of  deftroying  them. 
Before  the  feed  is  fown,  the  furface  of  the 
ground  flrould  be  made  level  and  fine 
otherwife  the  feed  will  be  buried  un- 
equally.  The  quantity  of  grafs-feed  for 
an  acre  of  land  is  ufually  three  bufhels,  if 
the  feed  be  clean  ; otherwife  a much 
greater  quantity  muft  be  allowed  ! when 
the  feed  is  fown  it  muft  be  gently  harrow- 
ed in,  and  the  ground  rolled  with  a 
wooden  roller,  which  will  make  the  fur- 
face  even,  and  prevent  the  feeds  being 
blown  in  patches.  If,  when  the  grals 
comes  up,  there  fhould  beany  bare  fpots 
where  the  feed  has  not  grown,  they  may 
be  fo'wn  again,  and  the  ground  rolled, 
which  will  fix  the  feeds,  and  the  firft  kind- 
ly fliowers  will  bring  up  the  grafs. 

If  any  thiftles,  ragwort,  or  fuch  other 
troublefome  weeds  in  the  following  fpring 
come  up  among  the  grafs,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  cut  up  with  a fpaddle  before 
they  grow  too  large  ; and  this  fhould  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  fum- 
mer,  which  will  efFeflually  deftroy  them, 
As  to  gr'afs-platsand  green  walks,  they 
are  made,  for  the  moft  part,  not  by  fovv- 
ing  grafs-feed,  but  by  laying  tui'fe  ; and 
indeed  tile  turfs  from  a fine  common  or 
down,  are  much  preferable  to  fown  grafs : 
but  if  walks  or  plats  are  to  be  made  by 
fowing,  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  (he 
feed  from  thofe  paftures  where  the  grafs 
is  naturally-  fine  and  clear,  or  elfe  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it  from  fpiry  or  benty 
grafs  will  he  very  great,  and  it  will  fcarce 
ever  look  handfome. 

In  order  to  fow  grafs-walks,  the  ground 
muft  he  firft  dug  ; and  when  it  has  been- 
fil'd:  drefltd  and  laid  even,  it  mult  be  very 
carefully'  raked  over,  and  all  the  clods 
and  ftones  taken  off  and  then  covered 
over  an  inch  thick  with  good  mould. 
This  being  done,  the  feed  is  to  be  fown 
pretty-thick,  that  it  may  come  np  clofe 
and  fhort ; it  muft  then  be  raked  ever 
again,  to  cover  the  feed,  that  if  the  wea- 
ther fcould  happen  to  be  windy  it  may 
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not  be  blown  away.  It  ought  alfo  to  be 
obrerved,  that  where  grafs  is  fown  in 
gardens,  either  for  lawns  or  walks,  there 
ftould  always  be  a good  quantity  of  the 
white  trefoil  or  dutch  clover  fown  wuh 
it  • for  this  will  make  a fine  turf  much 
fooner  than  any  other  fown  grafs,  and 
will  continue  a better  verdure  than  any 

other  of  the  grafs-tribe. 

In  order  to  keep  grafs  plats  or  walks 
handfome,  and  in  good  order,  you  may 
fowin  autumn  frefti  feed  over  any  places 
that  are  not.  well  filled,  or  where  the 
grafs  is  dead  : but  nothing  improves  grafs 
fo  much,  as  mowing  and  conftant  roll- 
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When  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a ge- 
neral praflice  to  cover  ihe  furface  of  the 
ground  under  the  'turf,  either  with  fand 
or  very  poor  earth  : the  defign  of  this  is, 
to  keep  the  grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its 
growing  too  rank.  This  is  proper  enough 
for  very  rich  ground,  but  it  is  not  fo 
for  filch  land  as  is  but  middling,  or  poor  ; 
for  when  this  is  prafilifed  in  fuch  places, 
the  grafs  will  foon  wear  out  and  decay  in 
patches. 

When  turf  is  taken  from  a common  or 
down,  fuch  ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  free 
from  weeds  : and  when  it  is  defigned  to 
remain  for  years  without  renewing,  a 
dreffing  fliould  be  laid  upon  it  every  other 
year,  either  of  very  rotten  dung,  allies, 
or  where  it  can  be  eafily  procured,  very 
rotten  Ian  ; but  ihefe  dreflings  Ihould  be 
laid  on  early  in  the  winter,  that  the  rain 
may  wafli  them  into  the  grounil,  other- 
wife  they  will  occafion  the  grafs  to  burn, 
when  the  warmth  of  the  fummer  begins. 
Where  grafs  is  fo  drelTed,  and  kept  well 
rolled  and  mowed,  it  may  be  kept  very 
beautiful  for  many  years;  but  where  it 
is  not  di'efl'ed,  or  fed  with  llieep,  it  will 
rarely  continue  handfome  more  than  eight 
or  ten  years. 

grasshopper,  in  zoology,  a fpecies 
ofgrylhis,  frequent  in  paltures.  Seethe 
article  Gryllus. 

Thefe  infefls  fometimes  infeft  particular 
places  in  prodigious  fwarms,  and  eat  up 
the  whole  fruits  of  the  earth,  like  the 
devouring  locuHs.  See  Locust. 

GRATIAS  a DIOS,  a cape  or  promon- 
tory of  the  province  of  Honduras,  in 
Mexico ! weft  long,  84°,  north  latitude 
14"  30'. 

gratings,  in  a Ihip,  a kind  of  lettice- 
work  formed  of  ledges  and  battins,  the 
fquare  holes  of  which  being  three  or  faur 
inches  vvide,  are  for  the  current  fooling 


of  men  over  hatch-ways,  to  give  air  be- 
low, afld  vent  for  the  fmoke  in  an  en- 
gagement. 

GRATIOLA,  HEDGE  HYSSOP,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  plh'tits,  Ihe  flower  of  which  is 
monoperalous  and  ringent  ; its  tube  is 
longer  than  the  cup,  and  of  an  angular 
figure,  and  the  limbis  fmall,  and  divid- 
ed into  four  parts  : the  fruit  is  an  oval 
pointed  capfule,  compofed  of  two  valves, 
and  containing  ti*o  cells;  in  which  are 
included  numerous  fifiall  feeds.  Some 
erroneoufly  confound  it  with  the  digitalis, 
or  fox-glove.  See  Digitalis. 

It  is  good  in  dropfies,  jaundices,  and 
other  chronic  complaints,  taken  in  infu- 
fion ; -and  though  a rough  and  violent 
medicine,  operating  both  by  vomit  and 
ftool,  is  reckoned  a very  powerful  one. 

GRATIOSA,  one  of  the  Azores-i (lands  s 
weft-  long.  29°,  and  north  lat.  39“. 

GRATZ,  a city  of  Germany,  and  capital 
of  the  diitchy  of  Stiria,  fixty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Vienna  : call  long.  13°  55',  and 
north  lat.  47”  20'. 

GRAVE,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a found, 
which  is  of  a low  or  deep  tune.  See 
the  article  Tune, 

The'thickcr  the  cord  or  firing,  the  more 
grave  is  the  note  or  tone  ; and  the  fmaller, 
the  more  acute.  The  gravity  of  founds 
■ depends  on  the  flownefs  of  the  vibratory 
motions  of  the  chord  ; and  their  acute- 
nefs,  on  its  quick  vibrations. 

Grave,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a 
very  grave  and  flow  motion,  fomewhat 
falter  than  adagio,  and  flower  than  lar- 
go- 

Grave  accent,  in  grammar,  fliews 
that  the  voice  is  to  be  lowered  1 its 
mark  Hands  thus  See  the  article 
Accent. 

Grave  alfo  denotes  a tomb,  or  fepulchfe, 
wherein  the  dead  are  buried. 

Grave,  in  geography,  a ftrong  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  dutch 
Brabant,  eight  miles  fouth  ofNimeguen  : 
eaft  longitude  5°  45',  and  north  latitude 

GRAVEDO,  in  medicine,  a heavinefs  and 
pain  in  the  head,  which  always  accom- 
panies a catarrh.  See  Catarrh. 

This  word,  ftrifily  fpeaking,  fignifies  a 
catarrhal  afFeflion,  in  which  there  is  no 
aftual  excretion  of  a ferous  matter,  but 
only  a congeffion  of  it,  with  ftagnation. 
It  is  frequently  underftood  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  coryza.  See  Coryza. 

The  figns  of  a gravedo  are  a dizzinefs  and 

heavi- 
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heavinefs  of  the  head,  attended  with  tenlive 
and  prefllng  pains,  which  fometimes  he- 
cpmes  violently  pungent  and  as  it  wece 
burning,  a remarkable  turgefcence  of  the 
veflTeh,  thirft,  and  a drynefs  of  the  mouth, 
and  unfound  fleep  ; and  finally  the  bread 
is  drawn  into  confent,  and  is  afflifled 
with  a tenfive  and  opprellive  pain. 

The  gravedo  is  a fpecies  or  rather  fymp- 
tom  of  the  head-ach,  and  confequently 
is  removed  by  the  fame  means  ufed  againft 
it.  See  the  article  Head-ach. 

GRAVEL,  in  natural  hiftory  and  gar- 
dening, a congeries  of  pebbles,  which, 
mixed- with  a ftiff  loam,  makes  lafting 
and  elegant  gravel-walks  ; an  ornament  ' 
peculianto  our  gardens,  and  which  gives 
them  the  advantage  over  thofe  of  other 
rations. 

There  are  many  different  opinions  about 
the  choice  of  gravel  ; fotne  are  for  hav- 
ing it  as  white  as  poflible,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  walks  more  fo,  caufe  them 
to  be  rolled  with  ftone-rollers,  which  are 
often  hewn  by  the  mafons  fo  as  to  add  a 
whitenefs  to  the  walks  ; but  this  renders 
them  troublefome  to  the  eyes  by  their  re- 
flefling  too  ftrongly  the  rays  of  light; 
this  therefore  fhould  be  avoided,  and  Inch 
gravel  as  will  lie  fmooth,  and  refleft  the 
leaft,  Ihou Id  be  preferred.  Again,  fome 
fcreen  the  gravel  too  fine,  but  this  is  an 
error ; for  if  it  be  call  into  a round  heap, 
and  the  great  Hones  only  are  raked  off, 
it  will  be  ihp  better.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  gravel  which  do  not  bind,  and 
by  this  means  caufe  a continual  trouble  of 
rolling,  to  little  or  no  purpofe : as  for 
fuch,  if  the  gravel  be  loofe  orfandy,  you 
Ihould  take  one  load  of  ftrong  loam  and 
two  of  gravel,  and  fo  call  them  well  to- 
gether. 

The  month  of  March  is  the  propereft 
time  for  laying  gravel ; for  it  is  not  pru- 
dent to  do  it  fooner,  or  to  lay  walks  in 
any  of  the  winter-months  before  that 
time.  In  making  thefe  walks,  great  re- 
gard mult  'be  had  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  lay  the  walks  with  eafy 
defcents  toward  the  low  parts  of  the 
ground,  that  the  wet  may  be  ealily  drain- 
ed off:  but  when  the  ground  is  level,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  fink-ftones  laid  by 
the  fides  of  the  walk,  and  at  convenient 
diltances,  to  let  off  the  wet ; and  when 
the  ground  is  naturally  dry,  the  drains 
from  the  Cnk-llones  may  be  contrived  fo 
as  to  convey  the  water  into  felfpools, 
from  which  the  water  will  foak  away 
in  a Ihort  time:  but  in  wet  lands  there 
^ould  be  under-ground  draina,  to  con- 
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vey  the  water  off,  either  into  ponds 
ditches,  or  the  neareft  place  proper  to  J 
ceive  it. 

Some  are  apt  to  lay  gravel-walks  too 
round  ; but  this  is  an  error,  becaiifethev 
are  not  fo  good  to  walk  upon  j and  be- 
fides,  it  makes  them  look  narrow ; one 
inch  is  enough  in  a crown  of  five  feet  • 
and  it  will  be  fufficient,,  if  a walk  be  ten 
feet  wide,  that  it  lies  two  inches  higher 
in  the  middle  than  it  does  on  each  rfde: 
if  fifteen  feet,  three  inches  ; if  twenty 
feet,  four  inches;  and  fo  in  proportion. 
For  the  depth  of  gravel-walks,  fix  or 
eight  inches  may  do  well  enough  ; and 
a foot  in  thicknefs  will  be  fufficient  for 
any  ; but  then  there  Ihould  always  be  a 
depth  of  rubbilh  laid  under  the  gravel 
efpecially  if  the  ground  be  wet.  ’ 

Some  turn  up  gravel-walks  into  ridges  In 
December,  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds; 
but  this  is  very  wrong,  fince  it  never  an- 
fwers  the  end,  and  therefore  if  corftant- 
ly  rolling  them  after  rain  and  froll  will 
not  effeflually  kill'  the  weeds  and  mofs, 
you  Ihould  turn  the  walks  in  March,  and 
lay  them  down  at  the  fame  time. 

In  order  to  dellroy  worms  that  fpoil 
the  beauty  of  gravel  or  grafs-walks,  fome 
recommend  the  watering  them  by  wafer 
made  very  bitter  by  walnut-tree  leaves 
being  fteeped  in  it ; .but  if  in  the  firll 
laying  of  the  walks  there  be  a good  bed 
of  lime- rubbilh  laid  in  the  bottom,  it  will 
be  the  moll  effeflual  method  to  keep  out 
the  worms,  for  they  do  not  care  to  har- 
bour near  lime. 

Gravei,,  in  medicine,  a terrible  dlllemper 
ariling  from  a gritty  matter  concreting 
into  fmall  Hones  in  the  bladder.  See  the 
article  Stone. 

GRAVELIN,  a port-town  of  the  french 
Netherlands,  twelves  miles  fouth-wefl  of 
Dunkirk. 

GRAVELLING,  a misfortune  that  hap- 
pens to  a horfe  by  travelling,  occalioned 
by  gravel-flones  getting  between  the  hoof 
and  the,  Ihoe,  which  fettling  at  the  quick, 
there  feller  and  fret.  It  is  cured  by 
taking  off  the  Ihoe,  picking  out  all  the 
gravel,  and  afterwards  walking  and 
cleanfing  the  part  affedied  ; which  done, 
Iheep’s  tallow  and  bay-falt  melted  to- 
gether, are  to  be  poured  hot  upon  it,  and 
the  Ihoe  fet . on  again ; and  at  two  or 
three  dreffings  it  will  be  healed. 

GRAVELLY  land,  or  foil,  that  abound- 
ing with  gravel  and  fand,  which  ealily 
admits  of  heat  and  moillure  ; and  the 
more  Hony  they  are,  the  more  barren 
they  prove* 

The 
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The  bell  produce  of  thefe  lands  in  corn, 
is  rye,  white-oats,  brank- turnep's,  &c. 

' The  natural  produce  in  weeds,  is  quick- 
grafs,  forrel,  broom,  furze,  brakes,  heath. 
The  bed  manure  is  marl,  or  any 
fort  of  clay  that  will  diflblve  with  the 
froft,  cow- dung,  chalk,  mud,^  and  half- 
rotten  draw  from  dunghills. 
GRAVENEC,  a town  of  Swabia,  in  Ger- 
many, thirty  miles  weft  of  Ulm. 
graver,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a, tool 
by  which  all  the  lines,  fcratches,  and 
fhades  are  cut  in  copper,  Sfc. 

Gravers  are  of  three  forts,  round-pointed, 
fquare-pointed,  and  lozenge.  The  round 
are  the  beft  for  fcratching  withal  ; the 
fquare-pointed  are  for  cutting  the  largeft 
ftrokes  ; and  the  lozenge-pointed  ores 
for  the  moft  fine  and  delicate  ftrokes': 
but  a gr.aver  of  a middle  form,  between 
the  fquareand  lozenge-pointed,  will  make 
the  ftrokes  or  hatches  appear  with  more 
life  and  vigour. 

The  manner  of  making  the  gravers  is  as 
follows : provide  fome  crofs-  bow  tteel,  and 
procure  it  to  be  beaten  out  into  fmall 
rod',  -and  foftened,  and  then,  with  a 
good  file,  fliape  them  as  you  pleafe. 
This  being  done,  heat  them  red-hot,  and 
then  immediately  dip  them  in  foap,  wliich 
will  render  them  very  hard.  In  doing 
this  oWei've,  that  if  you  turn  your  hand 
never  fo  little  awry  in  dipping  them  into 
the  foap,  the  graver  will  be  crooked.  If 
the  graver  prove  too  hard,  lay  the  end  of 
it  upon  red-hot  charcoal,  till  it  begin  to 
grow  yellowidi,  and  aftewai'ds  dip  it  in 
tallow  (or,  as  fome  fay,  in  water)  and 
it  will  toughen  it.  Then  having  (liar- 
pened  the  graver  upon  an  oil  ■ ftone,  (trike 
the  point  of  it  into  a piece  of  hard  box- 
wood, to  take  off  the  roughnels  about  the 
points  which. was  caufed  by  whetting  it 
upon  the  ftone.  In  the  laft  place,  touch 
the  edge  of  the  graver  with  a file;  if  it 
cuts,  it  is  too  foft,  and  will  not  woik  ; 
but  if  it  will  not  touch  it,  it  is  fit  for  the 
work.  11  the  point  of  the  graver  breaks, 
it  is  a (ign  that  it  is  tempered  too  hard  ; 
but  it  will  frequently,  after  a little  ufe  by 
whetting,  come  to  be  well  conditioned. 

GRAVESEND,  a port-town  of  Kent,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  fouthern  lliore  of  the  river 
Thames,  twenty  miles  eaft  of  London. 

GRAVINA,  a city  and  billiop’s  fee  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  twenty-feven  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Barri':  eaft  long,  jy",  and 
north  lat.  4.1°, 

graving,  or  ENGRAVitic,  See  the 
article  Engraving. 

VqL.  II. 


Graving,  in  tlfe  fea-language,  is  bring- 
ing a Ihip  a-ground,  and  then  burning 
off  with  furze,  reed,  or  broom,  alb  the 
filth  and  foulnefs  that  flicks  to  her  bot- 
tom without  board,  in  order  to  pay  her 
a-new. 

GRAVITATION,  in  pbyfiology,  a fpe- 
cies  of  attrafilion,  or  the  tendency  of  one 
body  towards  another,  in  confequence  of 
its  gravity.  See  the  article  AttiTac- 
TioN  and  Gravity. 

CaufeofGRAVlTATion.  This  indeed  is  fo 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  himfelf  is  cautio.us  how  he  does  it. 
At  the  clofeofhis  Principia  he  tells  us, 
that  he  has  not  hitherto  affigned  the  caufe 
of  gravity,  which  is  a power,  however, 
that  proceeds  from  a caufe  reaching  even 
to  the  centers  of  the  fun  and  planets,  with- 
out lofing  its  virtue,  and  that  afils,  not 
according  to  the  particles  of  the  furface, 
like  a mechanical  caufe,  but  according  to 
the  quantity  of  folid  matter  in  bodies  ; 
its  ailion  being  every  way  extended  to 
immenfe  diftances,  and  always  decreaf- 
ieg  in  a duplicate  proportion  of  them. 
The  gravity  of  bodies  towards  the  fun, 
he  further  fays,  is  corapofed  of  their 
gravity  tdwards  all  its  particles ; and  in 
going  from  the  fun,  decieafes  ex.i£lly 
in  a duplicate  proportion  of  the  di- 
ftance  to  the  orbit  offaiurn  ; and  even 
the  fartheft  apheiia  of  the  comets,  if 
thofe  apheiia  are  at  reft.  But  the  rea- 
fbh  of  thefe  properties  of  gravity,  I could 
never  hitherto,  fays  Sir  l!aac,  deduce 
from  phenomena  ; and  am  unwilling 
to  frame  hypotheies  about  them  : for 
whatever  is  not  deduced  from  phseno- 
mena,  ought  to  be  called  an  hypothe- 
fes  ; and  no  foit  of  hypothefes  are  allow- 
able in  experimental  philofophy,  where- 
in propofiiions  are  deduced  from  phseno- 
mena,  and  made  general  by  indtiflion. 
Thus  the  impenetrabiliiy,  the  mobility, 
the  momentum  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion and  gravity,  were  difeovered  ; and 
it  is  enough  that  gravity  fias  a real  exift- 
■ence,  and  afls -according  to  fuch  laws  as 
we  have  delivered,  and  that  it  fuffices  to 
produce  all  the  motions  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  and  of  otir  fea.  See  the  articles 
Planet,  Moon,  (sfc. 

Lanjus  of  Gravitation  are  as  follows  : 

I.  It  is  common  to  all  bodies,  and  mu- 
tual between  them.  z.  It  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies.  3, 
It  is  exerted  every  way  |^rom  the  center 
of  the  attrafling  bodies  in  right-lined  di- 
reflions.  4,  It  decreafes  as  the  fquares 
9 F of 
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dy  at  A (plate  CXVIII.  fig.  3.)  on  the 
earth’s  fiirfare,  diltant  one  femidia- 
meter  frotn  the  center  C,  weighs  36.00 
poiin^ls,  it  will,  at  the  diftance  of  1,  3, 

4,  5,  6,  femidiameters,  weigh  9.00,  4.00, 
a. 25,  1.45,  1. 00  pounds,  which  num- 
bers decreafe  as  the  fquaies  of  the  di- 
ftances  increafe.  The  truth  of  this  pm- 
pofition  is  not  to  be  had  from  experi- 
ments ; the  utmoft  diftance  we  convey 
bodies  to,  from  the  finface  of  the  earth, 
bearing  no  proportion  to  their  diftance 
from  its  center,  but  is  fiiffic.entiy  clear 
fiom  the  motions  obferved  by  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  See  the  articles  Central 
FORCES,  COPERNICAN  SYSTEM,  (Sc. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  all  bodies  have 
gravity,  or  are  heavy,  and  that  thersis  no 
ftii-h  thing  as  abkilute  levity  in  nature  : 
and  by  the  fecond  law,  the  gravitation  of 
■all  bodies  is  proportional  to  the  quanti- 
ty cf  matter  th.ey  ccntain  : and  hence, 
fince  bodies  of  equal  bulk,  are  found  to 
have  unequal  quantities  of  matter,  it 
evidently  follows,  that  a vacuum,  or  fo- 
lid,  void  of  matter,  miift  neceffarily  exift, 
and  that  an  abfolu’e  plenum  is  a doftrine 
tinphilofophical,  and  equally  falle  and 
ahfurd.  See  the  articles  Vacuum  and 
I)ENs-irY.  ' - 

' Alfo  from  the  third  law  it  follows,  that 
all  bodies  defcendirg  freely  by  their 
gravity,  tend  towards  the  earth  in  right 
lines  perpendirular  to  its  fitiface,  and 
.with  equal  velocities,  abating  for  the 
rtfiftance  of  the  air  ; as  is  rvident  fio.Ti 
the  fecond  law  above.  ^ See  the  article 
Descent. 

Again,  fince  the  gravitation  is  always  as 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inverfely  as 
the  Iquare  of  the  diftance,  it  follow'S  that 
were  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  a per- 
fect void,  or  hollow  concavity, , a body 
placed  any  where  therein,  would  be  ab- 
fohliely  light,  or  void  of  gravity  : but 
ftippofing  the  earth  a (olid  body  tinough- 
cut,  the  gravitation  from  the  furface  to 
the  center  will  decreafe  with  the  diftance, 
or  it  will  be  diiecfily  proportional  to  the 
diftance  from  the  center. 

Gravitation  being  found  hy  many  expe- 
nment,s  -and  ohiervation.s  10  afttff  all  the 
matter  of  bodies  eejuaby  we  have  hence 
more  reafon,  laj's  Mr.  IVisclauriYi,  to 
conclude  its  univn  fality,  fince  it  appears 
to  be  a power  that  a£ls  not  only  at  the 
furfaecs  of  bodie,s,  and  cn  fuch  bodies 
as  are  removed  at  a diftance  from  them, 


but  to  penetrate  into  their  fubflances,  Sni! 
into  that  of  all  other  bodies,  even  to  theit 
centers,  to  affefl:  their  internal  parts wiili 
the  faille  force  as  the  external,  to  be  ob. 
ftrufled  in  its  aiftion  by  no  intervening 
body  or  obftacle,  and. to  admit  of  no  kind 
of  variation  in  the  fame  matter,  but 
from  its  different  di.ftances  only  from  that 

to  which  it  gravitates. 

This  aftion  of  gravity  on  bodies  arifej 
from  its  aiifion  on  their  parts,  and  i.  ibe 
aggregate  of  thefe  aftions  ; fo  the  gravi-i 
ta  ion  of  bodies  muft  arife  from  the  gra. 
vity  of  all  their  particles  tow^ards  eadi 
other.  The  weight  of  a body  lowaiifs 
the  earth,  arifes  from  the  gravity  of  the 
parts  of  that  body  ; the  gravity  of  amoun- 
tain  towards  the  earth,  arifes  from  the 
gvavitatioo  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mmin. 
tain  towards  it ; the  gravitation  cf  ihj 
northern  hemifphere  towards  the  Ibiithern, 
arifes  fiom  the  gravitation  of  all  its  juris 
towards  it,  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  earlii 
divided  into  two  unequal  I'egment.s,  the 
gravitation  of  the  greater  towards  ibe 
leffer,  arifes  from  the  gravitation  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  greater  towards  the  klTet, 
In  the  fame  manner  the  gravity  ot  ilit 
whole  earth,  one  particle  being  exccjited, 
toward  that  particle  muft  arile  from  ilie 
quantity  of  gravitation  of  all  the  othr 
particles  of  the  earth  towards  that  partide, 
Every  particle,  therefore,  of  the  earth 
gravitates  towards  every  other  paiticlei 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  every  particle  ii 
the  folar  fyftem  gravitates  towards  every 
other  panicle  in  it. 

Chiter  cf  Gravitation.  See  Center. 

Z-raeio/'GRAViTATiow.  See  Line. 

Plane  of  See  Plane, 

GRAVITY,  in  phylio'ogy,  the  naiursl 
tendency  of  bodies  towards  a center.  See 
the  article  Gravitation. 

From  the  two  following  ohfervations  ive 
not  only  leain  that  gravity  is  univerlul 
and  infeparable  from  all  matter;  but 
that  it  is  an  aftive  principle,  andthe  mo# 
general  for  conferring  and  rectiiiliug 
motion. 

Gravity,  fays  Dr.  DefaHuliers,  miy  bt 
looked  upon  as  a property  ol  nialleti 
which,  though  not  eflVnti.al  is  yet  uni' 
veifal,  and  in  one  fenfe  infqiarahle  fionl 
it  ; that  is,  -all  parcels  of  matter,  hiW' 
ever  modified,  or  all  bodies,  have  > 
gravitation  or  attraflion  towards  one 
anolher,  as  well  in  refpeft  oftheliea’ 
venly  as  of  the  terreftrial  bodie.s.  Tilt 
tendency  of  heavy  bodies  towards  ih* 
' , . cenW 
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tenter  of  the  earth,  being  owing  to  the 
lame  caufe  that  makes  the  fun  and  planets 
lend  towards  one  another. 

The  mis  mertie,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
is  a pafiive  principle  by  which  moft  bo- 
dies perlilt  in  their  motion  or  reft,  re- 
ceive motion  in  proportion  to  the  force 
iinpreffing  it,  and  refill  as  much  as 
tiiey  are  refilled.  By  this  principle  alone 
there  never  could  have  been  any  motion 
ill  the  world  ; Ibme  other  principal  was 
necelbirv  for  piiiting  bodies  into  motion ; 
for  from  the  various  compofitions  of  two 
motions,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  al- 
vvavs  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
world.  But  by  reafon  of  the  tenacity  of 
fluids,  the  attrition  of  their  parts,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  elafticity  in  folids,  mo- 
tion is  much  more  apt  to  be  loft  than 
got,  and  is  always  upon  the  decay.  There 
is  therefore  a ncceftity  of  conferving  and 
recrui  ing  it,  by  adlive  principles  ; and 
filch  is  thecaule  of  gravity,  by  which  the 
planets  and  comets  keep  their  motion  in 
tlieir  orbs,  and  bodies  acquire  great  mo- 
tion in  falling,  Sfr. 

The  fame  philofopher  obferves,  that  bo- 
dies immerfiif  in  fluids  have  two  kinds 
of  gravity,  the  one  abl'olute,  and  the 
other  relative. 

Ahlblnte  gravity  is  the  whole  force  where- 
with a body  tends  downwards  ; for  the 
laws  of  which,  fee  Acceleration, 
Descent,  and  Gravitation. 

Relative  gravity,  is  the  excefs  of  gravity 
whereby  a body  tends  downwards  more 
than  the  fluid  which  fiirrounds  it. 

By  the  former  kind  of  thefe  gravities, 
fays  the  lall  meniioned  philofopher,  the' 
parts  of  fluids  and  of  all  bodies  gravi- 
tate in  their  proper  p'aces,  and  by  their 
joint  weights  compoie  die  vveight  of  the 
whole.  For  every  whole  has  weight, 
as  is  evident  in  veflVIa  filled  with  liquids  ; 
ami  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  equal 
to  the  weiglit  of  al!  the  parts,  mult  of 
iieceflity  he  compoled  of  them.  But 
bodies,  by  the  latter  kind  of  gravity,  do 
not  gravitate  in  their  own  places  ; that 
is,  do  not,  when  compared  with  one 
another,  pregravitate  ; but  nuilually  hin- 
dering each  others  endeavom  to  defceiid, 
they  remain  in  their  places  as  if  they 
had  no  weiglit.  Boiiies  in  the  air,  which 
do  not  pregravitate,  are  thought  by  the 
vulgar  not  to  ne  heavy,  but  tliofe  which 
pregravitate  they  judge  to  be  heavy,'  fo 
far  as  the  air  dees  not  fuppoi  t them  j fo 
that  the  weight  of  bodies  among  the 
vulgar  is  only  the  excefs  of  their  real 
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weight  above  that  of  the  air.  And  there- 
fore they  call  thole  things  light,  which, 
being  let's  heavy  than  the  air,  and  yield- 
ing to  its  greater  gravity,  niouns  up- 
wards. But  thele  bodies  are  only  com- 
paratively light,  not  really  fo  : for  they 
will  defeend  in  vacuo.  Thus  bodies, 
which  by  reafon  of  their  greater  or  lei's 
gravity  defeend  or  afeend  in  water/  are 
but  comparativt'lv  and  apparenrly  heavy 
or  light,  and  their  cumpTative  and  ap- 
parent levity  is  the  excefs  or  defeil  wli.-re- 
by  their  real  gravity  either  exceeds  or 
falls  Ihort  of  the  gravity  of  water.  But 
whatever  bodies  neither  defeend  by  pre- 
gravitating, nor  afeend  by  yielding  to 
one  that  pregravitates,  though  they  ftill 
by  their  real  weights  increafe  the  weight 
of  the  whole,  yet  comparatively,  and  in 
'a  popular  fenfe,  they  do  not  weigh  in 
water.  Hence, . 

Specific  Gravity,  called  alfo  relative, 
comparative,  and  apparent  gravity,  is 
that  by  which  one  body  is  faid  to  be 
heavier  or  lighter  than  another  of  a dif- 
ferent kind  : ilius'  lead  is  laid  to  be 
fpecifically  heavier  than  cork  hecanfe, 
fuppofing  an  equal  bulk  of  each,  ihe  one 
would  be  heavin'  than  iheothei. 

From  hence  ii  follo'ws,  that  a body  fpe- 
cilically  heavier  than  another,  is  alfo 
more  deni'ej  that  is,  contains  a grcaier 
quantity  of  matter  under  the  fame  bulk, 
became  bodies  weigh  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  they  conrain. 

If  a folid  be  immerfed  in  a fluid  of  the 
Tame  'fpecific  gravity  with  itlel/'^  it  will 
remain  fufpenned  therein  in  whatever 
part  of  the  fluid  it  is  put;  hut  if  the 
body  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  fluid, 
it  will  lubfide  to  the  bottom.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  body  isTpecificaily  lighter 
than  the  fluid,  it  will  rife  to  the  top 
A body  being  laid  on  the  nirfa'e  of  a 
fluid  fpecifically  heavi>T  than  itkif  finks 
in  it,  till  the  immerfed  part  takes  up  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  whofe  weight  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  body  ; and  a body 
fufpended  in  a fluid  fpecifically  lighter 
than  itfelf,  lofes  a part  ot  its  weight 
equal  to  that  of  a quantity  of  the  fluid  of 
the  fame  bulk.  See  the  article  Fluid. 
For  the  method  of  finding  the  various 
comparative  or  fpecific  gravities  of  fluid 
and  folid  bodies  to  the  laft  degree  of 
accuracy,  fee  the  articles  HvdRo- 
statical  Ballance,  and  Hydro- 
meter. 

■We  fhall  here  fubjoin  a table  of  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  metals,  minerals, 
3 F a ores, 
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ores,  ftones,  fofTils,  animal  fubftances, 
vegetable  fubltances,  mifcellaneous  fub- 
ftances,  and  fluids,  confidering  rain- 
vvater  as  1,000. 


A Table  of  Specific  Gravities. 


I.  Of  Metals, 
Fine,  or  pure  gold  — 

10,640 

Gold  of  a guinea  of  George  II, 

i7,iio 

Gold  of  a moidore  — 

17,14“ 

Silver  fine  or  pure  — 

11,091 

Silver  of  a fliilling  of  Geoi^e  II, 

10,000 

Lead  — — 

*1,325 

Copper  — — 

^000 

Brafs  caft  — 

7,850 

wrought  — 

8,000 

Steel  tempered  — 

7.7°4 

Iron  — — 

7,645 

Tin  — — 

7,550 

3.  Of  mineral  Ores,  &c. 

Copper  ore  — 

3,775 

Lead  ore  — • 

6,800 

Bifmuth  , — 

9,700 

Turbith  mineral  — • 

*,325 

Antimony  from  Germany 

4,000 

from  Hungary 

4,700 

Speltar  — 

7,065 

3.  Of  Stones,  Fofiils,  &c. 

Adamant  or  diamond 

3,500 

A pfeudo-topaz  — 

3,672 

hyacinth  — 

2,631  , 

jafper  — 

s,666 

A bohemian  granate  — 

4,360 

A fwedilh  granate  ■— 

3,978 

Onyx  ftone  ' — 

2,510 

A cornelian  — > — 

3,290 

An  englifti  agate  •— 

2,512 

A turcois  ftone  — 

2,508 

Sardachates  *1— 

3j59S 

A golden  marcafite  — 

4,589 

Rock  cryftal 

2,659 

Iceland  cryftal  — 

2j720 

Lapis  nepbriticus  — 

3,894 

lazuli 

3,054 

, haematites  ■ 

4,360 

calaminaris  — * 

5,000 

judaicus  ' — 

2,500 

jnanati  — — 

2,270 

amianthus  or  afbeftos,  from 

Wales  — 

2,913 

Ditto  from  Italy  — 

2,360 

Glafs  of  the  common  fort 

2,666 

Flint  — . — 

Black  Italian  marble  — 

2,704 

White  Italian  ditto  — . 

A fine  marble  — 

2,700 

Another  ditto  from  Italy  — 

■ 2,718 

A pellucid  pebble  —■ 

2,641 

A felenitis  — 

Mundic,  or  gold  fpar  — 
Kidney  ftone  — — . 

Blue  ftone  > 

Star  ftonS  ■ _ 

Hard  paving  ftone  — 

Burford  ftone  — , 

Alabafter  ~ — . 

Rag  ftone  — • 

Rotten  ftone  ■— 

Copperas  ftone  — 

Chalk  — — 

Slate  — — 

Oil  ftone  , 

A hone  — • — 

•China  — 1— 

Piece  of  brown  ftone  bottle 
Piece  of  white  ftone  muse 
Talc  . - - 

of  Venice  — 

of  Jamaica  — — 

Armenian  bole  or  earth 
Common  fea  coal  _ 

Magnet,  or  load-ftone  of  Penfyl- 
vania  — — 

Piece  of  ftonehenge  very  hard 
ditto  of  a fofter  fort 
Brittol  ftone  — - 

4.  Of  Atiimal  Subfiances. 
Bone  of  an  ox 
•Ivory  — _ 

The  tip  of  a rhinoceros’s  horn 
of  an  ox-horn  — 

of  a flag’s  horn 
Calculus  humanus  — . 

Ditto 

Ditto  — — 

Ditto  — 

Oyfterlhell  ^ 

Murex-fliell  — - 

A cockle-lhell  — . 

Mother  of  pearl  — 

A piece  of  hard  fifli-fkin 
A piece  of  dried  flefli  of  filli 
The  quill  part  of  a feather 


2l32i 

4,4J0 

Sidoo 

2,7+0 

3>4S<1 

2460 

2)04^ 

i,87j 

*>+70 


.4,3°o 

*>370 

2,740 

2,380 

*,388 

*,S70 

J>777 

2,230 

2,^57 

2,780 

3,000 

2,727 

1,300 

4,585 

2,(il8 

2,500 

2,510 


i,<!s8  i 
1,825  j 
1,2+1  ' 
1,689 
2,875 

1,700 

1,240 

«,433 

i,65o 

2,892 

2,590 

2,5*0 

2,480 

I,62t 

1,129 

1,33“ 


5.  'Of  Fegetable  Subfiances, 

Dry  box-wood  , — — 1,030 

oak  — — ■ — • 0,915 

elm  ’ — • . — 0,600 

Afli,  fappy  _ ■'  0,734 

Ditto  more  dry  about  the  heart  0,845 

Drymapple  ' 4-  0,755 

fir  — . _ 0,5+5 

cedar  — — 0,600 

walnut-tree  — .0,631 

yew  — . — 0,760 

Beech,  meanly  dried  0,85+ 

Crab-tree,  meanly  dried  0,765 

lignum 
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Lignum  vitae  _ _ — 

1,337 

Sal  ammoniacum  — 

nephriticura  • — > 

1,200 

Mirabile  Glauberi  — ' 

, aloes  • * — 

1. 177 

Salt  of  hartfhorn  

, brazilicum  — • 

1,030 

Salt  of  vitriol  — . 

rhodium  — 

1,125 

Alum  — _ 

afphaltum  — 

1,179 

Nitre  — 

guaiacum  — 

1,337 

Gum  arable  — 

Saffafras  wood  — . 

0,482 

tragacanth  ■ — 

Red  wood  — 

1,031 

Myrrh  — __ 

fantalum  wood  — . 

1,128 

Verdigreafe  — 

White  ditto  — 

1,041 

Opium  — 

Citrine  ditto  _ — 

0,809 

Litharge  of  gold  • — 

Speckled  wood  of  Virginia 

1,313 

of  Iliver  — 

Mafticyvood  — 

0,849 

Bees-wax,  yellow  — 

Ebony  — — 

1,177 

white  — 

Good  wheat  of  the  laft  year 

0,757 

Pitch  — 

Cork  — ' 

0,240 

Tutty  ~ _ 

White  oats  — 

0,472 

Honey  — — 

Blue  peafe 

lo,79S 

Rofin  

White  peafe  very  dry  — 

0,807 

CralTamentum  of  the  human  blood 

Barley  of  the  laft  year  — 

0,658 

Serum  of  the  human  blood 

Malt  made  of  the  fame  — 

0,485 

Piece  of  petrified  bone 

Field  beans  very  dry  — 

0,807 

7.  Of  Fluids. 

Wheaten  meal  unfifted  — 

°,495 

'Rain-water  _ 

Rye  meal  un lifted  — 

0,454 

Diftilled -water  

'VV''ood  alhes  — 

0,930, 

Well  or  fpring-water  •— 

6.  Of  MifcellaneDtis  Subfances.^ 

River-Water  — 

Amber  ■■  ■ ■ — 

1,040 

Sea-water  — - _ — 

Jet  _ — — 

1,238 

Aqua  fortis  — 

Bezoar  oriental 

1,530 

regia  — 

occidental  ’ — 

1,500 

Oil  of  vitriol  — . 

Sulphur  common  — 

1,800 

cloves  gilliflowers 

vivuin  ^ 

2,000 

. amber  — 

Wood  petrified  — 

Borax  — — • 

Coialj  red  — • 

white  — 

Corallachates  ~ 

Cinnabar  natural  — 

artificial  — - 

of  antimony  • — 

The  reputed  filver  ore  of  Wales 
Tlte  metal  thence  extrafted 
Cerufe  — — . 

Tartar  crude  — 

emetic  — 

vitriol!  — 

Cl  earn  of  tartar  — 

Camphire  — . 

Mercury  crude  — 

diftilled  once  ~ 
fublimed  jn  times 
Clafs  of  antimony  — . 

Vitriol  of  Dantzick  — 

Engllfh  — 

white  — 

Sal  gemmae  — 

pnmellae  — 

polycreltum 


z,34i  annifeed 

1,710  caraway-feed  — 

3,689  linfeed  __ 

2,500  mint  — . 

3,605  Oil  of  olives  — - 

7,300  orange,  — 

8,200  origany.  — , 

6,05.4  rnfemary  — 

7,464  faffafras  ' — 

11,087  fpikenard 

3,156  turpentine  — 

1.849  Spirit  of  turpentine,  . — 

3,246  wine  redtified  — 

2,298  Ethereal  fpirit  of  wine  — 

1,900  Spirit  of  vitriol  — 

0,996  amber  — 

13.593  hartfliorn  — 

11,570  urine  — , 

14,110  honey  — 

5,280  ■ nitre  — . 

1,715  ditto  redlified  — 

1.850  Sea-falt  — 

1,900  tartar  — 

3,143  TimSlure  of  antimony  — 

2,148  Butter  of  antimony  

3,141  BalfamofTolu  — 


1.1-53 
3,246 

1,496 

1,90  a 

1,714 

1,90a 
1,375 

1.333 
1,350 
1,714 
1,363 

6.000 
6,044 
0,960 

0. 865 
1,150 

4,615 

1,450 

1 , loa 
1,126 

1,030 

1,895 

1.000 
0,993 
0,999 
1,009 
1,030 
1,300 

1.334 

1,700 
1,034 
0,97s 

0,994 

0,9+0 

0,931- 

0,975 

0,913 

0,888 

0,940' 

0,934 

1,094 

0,936 

0,792 

0,874 

0,866 

0,73^ 

1,303 

1,030 

l»073 

I,IOo 

0,89s 

1,315 

ii6 ' o 

1,130 

1,073 
0,866 
2,470 
o , 8 9 6 
Eixivium 
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I.ixivium  of  fait  of  tartar  *>55° 

Burgundy  wine  — °)9S3 

Canary  — IjOS? 

Red-wine  from  Pontac  — °>993 

White-wine  vinegar  — 1,011 

Biftilled  vinegar  •—  1,030 

Milk  of  goats  — 1,009 

Cow’s  milk  — 1,030 

Urine  — 1,030 


Since  all  bodies  are  fubjefl  to  expand 
with  heat,  and  be  condenfed  with  cpld, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  fpecific  gravities 
of  bodies  cannot  be  precil’ely  the  fame  in 
lummer  and  winter.  This  was  firft  ob- 
ferved  in  experiments  by  M.  Homberg, 
and  after  him,  by  M.  Eifenchraid,  who 
found  the  abfolute  weight  of  a cubic 
inch  of  feveral  forts  of  bodies  in  fummer' 
and  winter,  as  in  the  table  below. 


I Summer.  | Winter. 


oz 

dr. 

g‘'- 

OZ, 

dr. 

Brandy 

0 

4 

0 

4 

41 

Uiltilled  water 

0 

5 

8 ; 0 

5 

u 

Spring-water 

0 

5 

Z1 

0 

s 

14 

River-water 

0 

5 

JO 

0 

5 

13 

Spirit  of  nitre 

0 

6 

Z4 

0 

6 

44 

fea-falt 

0 

S 

49 

0 

5 

55 

vitriol 

0 

S 

33 

0 

5 

3». 

Oil  of  vitriol 

0 

7 

59 

0 

7 

71 

Milk 

0 

5 

20 

0 

5 

25 

Mercury 

7 

I 

66 

7 

2 

14 

Vinegar 

0 

5 

15 

0 

5 

2 1 

Ditto  diftilled 

0 

5 

11 

0 

S 

15 

©RAVlTy,  in  mufic,  an  affcftion  of  found,  , 
whereby  it  is  denominated  deep  or  low. 
See  the  article  Sound. 

■ Gravity,  hands  in  oppolition  to  acute- 
nefs,  or  that  affeftion  of  found  whereby 
it  is  denominated  acute  or  fhrili.  See 
the  article.  Acute. 

The  relation  of  gravity  and  acutenefs  is 
the  principal  thing  concerned  in  mufic  ; 
the  diltinilnefs  and  delerminatenels  of 
which  relation  gives  the  found  the  de- 
nomination of  harmonical  and  mufical. 
The  degrees  of  gravity,  &c.  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  fonorous  body  iuelf, 
and  the  particular  figure  and  quantity 
thereof.  Though  in  fome  caies  on  the 
pu  t of  the  body  where  it  is  ftiuck. 

Thus,  e.  g.  the  founds  of  two  bells  of 
different  metals,  of  the  fame  (liape  and 
dimenfions,  being  ftiuck  in  tlic  fame 
place  will  differ  5 and  two  bells  of  the 
lame  metal  will  differ  in  found,  if  th  y 
<l..'i'i.r  in  lhape  and  magnitude,  or  be 


ftruck  in  different  places  : fo  in  chords' 
all  other  things  being  equal,  if  they 
differ  in  tenfion,  matter,  or  dimenlion 
they  will  always  differ  in  gravity?  Thus 
again,  the  found  of  a piece  of  gold  is 
much  graver  than  that  of  a piere  of 
filverpf  the  fame  lhape  and  dimenficns; 
and  in  this  cafe  the  tones  are,  ceteris 
paribus,  proportional  to  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities : fo  a folid  Ipheie  of  brafs,  two 
feet  diameter,  will  - found  graver  than 
another  of  one  foot  diameter  ; and  here 
the  founds  are  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tities of  the  matter,  or  abfolute  weights. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  acutenefs 
and  gravity,  as  alfo  loudnefs  an.i  flow, 
nefs  are  but  relative  things.  We  com- 
monlyt  call  a found  acute,  or  loud,  in 
fefpeft  of  another  which  is  grave  or  low 
in  refpedl  of  the  former ; fo  that  the 
fame  found  may  be  acute  and  grave,  as 
alfo  loud  and  low,  in  different  compa- 
rifons. 

The  degrees  of  acutenefs  and  gravity 
make  the  different  tones  of  a voipe  or 
found  ; fo  we  may  fay  one  found  is  in 
tune  with  another,  when  they  are  in  the 
fame  degree  of  gravity. 

The  immediate  caufe  or  means  of  this 
diverfity  lies  deep.  The  modern  mu- 
ficians  fix  it  on  the  different  velocities  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  fonorous  bodies. 
If  two  or  more  founds  are  compared  in 
relation  of  gravity,  they  are  either  equal 
or  unequal  in  the  degrees  of  tune:  Inch 
as  are  equal  are  called  iiniibns,  and  the 
unequal  conftirute  what  we  call  an  in- 
terval in  mufic.  See  the  articles  Unison, 
and  Interval. 

GRAVY,  in  cookery,  the  juice  of  dteffed 
meat  whether  roafted,  fried  or  boihd. 
Gravy  is  obtained  from  heef.  inuiton, 
veal,  poultry,  and  even  fifh.  Thegiavy 
of  partridges,  pullet,  and  other  fowls, 
may  he  gotten  hy  pi  effing  them  '-hen 
about  halt  roafted.  I he  gravy  if  vcSl, 
beef,  mutton,  fSc.  is  tluii  o'''taintd  cut 
them  in  piece-.,  and  putting  them  into  an 
earthen  pet,  (lop  it  clofe  by  palling  the 
cover  that  no  fteam  nhay  get  oin  ; 'hen 
fet  it  on  a gent  e fire,  f.,r  two  hours, 
and  the  gravy  will  be  niaue. 

A fifh  gravy  for  foop  may  he  made  of 
tench  or  eels,  cleaned,  and  put  in'oa 
kettle  with  watt  I , fait,  a biini  h of  Iwett 
herbs,  and  an  oiiion  ftuck  with  cloves: 
let  thefe  boll  for  an  hour  and  li.alt ; and 
ftraining  off  the  liquor,  thio’  a chan  linen 
cloth,  add  to  i’  the  peelings  of  muftiiooms, 
or  ir.ulhrooaia  themi'elvet  cut  fmall:  hfil 
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tliefe  together,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  into 
a ftew-pan,  upon  fried  flour,  and  a little 
lemon-juice.  This  may  ferve  for  a foun- 
daiion  10  all  fifti  fmps,  and  will  keep 
tooH  for  lome  liine. 

GRA-Y.  Grey,  in  the  manege,  &c. 
See  the  article  Grey. 

Gray,  in  zoology,  an  animal  known 
among  authors,  l>y  the  namf  meles.  See 

the  article  Meles. 

Gray,  in  geography  a city  of  Franche 
Compte,  in  France,  twenty-two  miles 
north-weft  of  Befangon  : eaft  long.  5" 
31',  north  lat.  47“  30'. 

grayling,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
coregontis,  with  the  upper  jaw  longed, 
and  with  twenty-three  bones  in  the  back- 
fin.  See  the  article  COREGONUS. 

grease,  a fweliing  and  gourdinefs  of 
the  legs  of  a horle. 

If  the  horfe  be  full  gf  flefli,  the  cure  is 
to  be  begun  by  evacuation,  fuch  as  bleed- 
ing, purging,  Sfr.  and  keeping  bis  heels 
as  clean  as  pofllble,  by  wafliing  them 
with  warm  water  and  foap  ; for  nothing 
promotes  the  greafe  more  than  negligence 
and  naftinefs.  In  general,  turning  out 
in  the  day-time,  moderate  txercife,  a 
large  ami  convenient  ftall,  with  good 
drtfliug,  are  the  beft  remedies  ; but  if 
the  greafe  be  got  to  a great  height,  and 
there  is  a nailleous  dibhargn,  after  cut- 
ting of  the  hair,  ant!  wafliing  the  heels 
with  foap  and  water,  bathe  them  with  the 
following  wound-water,  pretty  warm, 
twice  a day,  for  three  days.  Take  rock 
alum,  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  two 
ounces ; powder  them  together,  and  burn 
them  in  a clean  fire  fliovel,  till  they  be- 
come a white  calx;  then  take  powdered 
samphire,  one  ounce;  bole  amienic  in 
powder,  two  ounces  ; river  or  rain- 
water, two  quarts.  Make  ’he  luater 
hot,  and  ftir  the  other  things  into  it. 
When  you  ufe  it,  it  fliould  be  ftiaken 
up,  and  a little  of  it  warmed  in  a pot, 
and  the  fores  waftied  with  a piece  of 
fpunge  or  rag. 

Grease,  molten,  a cliftcmper  incident 
to  liorfes,  in  which  the  fat  is  melted  by 
over  hard  riding  or  lihour.  It  maybe 
known  hy  the  hoile’s  panting  at  the 
bread  and  gu  ting-place,  and  heaving  at 
Ihe  flank,  wliich  will  be  eafily  f-en  the 
night  you  bring  him  in,  or  the  next 
inorn'ng. 

For  the  cure,  bleed  him  in  the  neck  vein, 
to  a good  proportion  ; give  him  dried 
bran,  and  if  he  empties  himlelf,  a re- 


ftringent  glyfter ; but  forbear  giving  him 
any  hot  drugs. 

Grease,  with  hunters,  the  fat  of  a boar,' 
or  hare  ; but  the  former  has  commonly 
the  word  bevy  added  to  it,  and  is  called 
bevy -greafe. 

GREAT,  a term  of  compurifon  applied 
to  ibings  of  extraordinary  quantity  or 
quality  ; thus,  we  fay,  a great  city,  a 
great  genius,  &c. 

Great  circles  of  the  fphere.  See  the 
article  Circle. 

Great-circle  sailing,  themannercf 
condufifiiig  a fliip  in,  or  rather  pretty 
near  the  arch  of  a great  circle,  that  j aflTes 
thro’  the  zenith  of  the  two  places, 
from  whtni.e  (he  came,  an  ! to  whicii  fhe 
is  bound.  See  the  article  Sai-  ing. 

Great  men,  in  law  books,  fignify  the 
lords  of  pailiament,  or  other  perfons  of 
note  and  diftinftion. 

Great  seal.  See  the  article  Seal. 

GREECE,  the  prefent  Rumelia,  and  the 
antient  Hellas,  is  fituated  between  ao“ 
and  i6°  eaft  long,  and  between  36"  and 
and  44°  north  lat. 

It  reaches  from  the  Adrintic  Sea,  eaft- 
ward,  to  the  Archipelago,  and  is  ge- 
nerally a healthy  and  frnitfu  country. 

GREEK.,  ovGreciaN,  any  ihinghelong- 
ing  to  antient  Greece. 

The  greek  language,  as  preferved  in  the 
writings  ot  the  celenrated  authoi  s of  an- 
tiquity, as  Homer,  Hefiod,  Demofthrnes, 
Ariftotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  fefc.  has  a 
great  variety  of  teems  and  expreflions, 
luitable  to  fhe  genius  and  occafions  of  a 
polite  and  learned  people,  who  had  a 
tafte  for  arts  and  I'ricnce-.  . In  it,  proper 
names  are  fignificative ; which  is  the 
reafor.  that  the  modern  languages  borrow 
fo  many  terms  from  it.  When  any  new 
invention,  inftruinent,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  difeovered,  recourfe  is  generally 
had  to  ihe.  Greek  for  a name  to  it  5 tbe- 
facility  wheiewith  words  are  there  com- 
pounded, .ffording  fuch  as  will  be  eje- 
prtflSve  of  its  ufe:  furh  are  barometer, 
hygrometer,  microfeope,  tele'cope,  ther- 
niometfr,  &c.  But  of.  all  fcienccs,  me- 
dicine mcift  abounds  with  fuch  terms,  as 
fbaplipretic,  diagnofis  diarrhoea,  hemor- 
rhage, hydrophobia,  philiifis,  atrophy, 
Befides  the  copioufnels  and  fignifi- 
cancy  of  ihe  Greek,  wherein  it  excels 
mnft,  if  not  all,  other  languages,  it  has 
allb  three  numbers,  'Pia.  a fingularp  dual, 
and  plural  ; allb  abundance  of  tenfes  in 
its  verbs,  which  makes  a variety  in  dif- 

courfe. 
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eoorfe,  prevents  a certain  drinefs  that 
always  accompanies  too  great  an  uni- 
formity, and  renders  that  language  pe- 
culiarly proper  for  all  kinds  of  verfe. 
The  life  of  the  participles  of  the  aorill 
and  preterit,  together  with  the  compound 
words  already  mentioned,  give  it  a pe- 
culiar force  and  brevity  without  taking 
any  thing  from  its  perfpicuity. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  aflign  the  precife 
difference  between  the  modern  and  an- 
tient  Greek;  which  confilfs  in  the  ter- 
minations of  the  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs, 
&c,  not  unlike  what  obtains  between 
fome  of  the  dialefts  of  the  Italian  or 
Spanilh,  There  are  alfo  in  the  modern 
Greek  many  new  words,  not -to  be  met 
vdth  in  the  antient.  We  may  therefore 
diftinguifh  three  ages  of  the  Greek  ton  gue, 
the  firft  of  which  ends  at  the  time  when 
Conttantinople  became  the  capital  of  the 
roman  empire;  the  fecond  lafted  from 
that  period  to  the  taking  of  Confianti- 

. nople  by  the'Turks;  and  the  third,  from 
that  time  to  this. 

Greek  BIBLE.  See  the  article  Bible. 

Greek  CHURCH.  See  church. 

Greek  monks  and  nuns,  of  whatever 
order,  confider  St.  Bafil  as  their  founder 
and  common  father,  and  efteem  it  the 
higheft  crime  to  deviate  in  the  leafl  from 
his  conftitutions.  There  are  feveral 
beantifni  convents  with  churches,  in 
which  the  monks  perform  divine  fervice 
day  and  night.  Some  of  the  monks- are 
coenobites,  or  live  together,  wear  the 
fame  habit,  eat  at  the  fame  table,  and  pur- 
f'ue  the  fame  exercifes  and  employments  : 
Thefe  are  of  two  forts  ; the  one  of  the 
grand  and  apgelical  habit,  being  fiich  as 
profefs  to  live  more  righteoufly  than  the 
reft  ; the  other  of  the  leffer  habit,  who  do 
not  pretend  to  lead  fuch  fanftified  lives. 
Other  monks  again  are  anachorets.  See 
the  article  An-S-CHORet. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  original  colours,  ex- 
cited by  the  rays  of  light.  See  Colour. 
Artificial  greens,  however,  are  rarely 
Simple  colours,  but  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  yellow  and  blue  : thus,  two 
powders,  one  blue  and  the  other  yellow, 
appear  peffeflly  green  when  mixed  ; iho’ 
if  viewed  with  a microfeope,  the  mix- 
Jiirs  will  be  feen  chequered  yellow  and 
blue.  See  Yellow  and  Blue. 

The'  dyers  make  divers  fhades,  or  de- 
grees, of  green  ; all  which  are  firfl-dyed 
in  blue,  and  then  taken  down  with 
wnad,  verdigreafe,  t£c.  and  afterwards 
greened  with  the  weed,  there  being  po 
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one  ingredient  that  will  dye  green  alnn. 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 

Green,  among  painters.  Gamboge  will 
give  five  or  fix  forts  of  green  with  vet.' 
digreafe.  But  the  yellow, which  fome 
prefer  before  all  others,  is  made  of  french 
berries ; which  is  either  deeper  or  fainter 
according  as  the  liquor  is  more  or  left 
flained  by  them.  In  like  manner  a 
yellow,  drawn  from  the  roots  of\he 
barberry  or  mulberry,  will  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe,  being  mixed  with  tranf. 
parent  verdigreafe.  As  to  verdigreafe 
itfelf,  it  produces  a fine  bluifli  green 
flows  readily  in  the  pencil,  and  may  even 
ferve  as  an  ink  to  write  with  ; but  ij 
fubjedl  to  decay.  Mountain-green  isiifej 
for  a grafs-cololir.  Verditer  is  a light 
green,  feldpm  ufed  but  to  colour  land. 
Ikips  that  feera  afar  off.  Sap-green  is 
dark  and  dirty,  and  therefore  ncy^r  nfed 
but  to  fhadow  other  greens  in  the  darkell 
places.  Copper-green  is  an  excellent 
tranfparent  and  Ihining  grafs-green,  if 
thickened  in  the  fiin-fliine,  or  ever  a 
gentle  fire.  It  is  the  moll  ufed  of  any 
green  in  wafhing  of  prints  or  maps. 
green-cloth,  a board  or  court  of  juf. 
tice,  held  in  the  compting-houl'e  of  tlis 
king’s  houfliold,  compofed  of  the  lord- 
fteward,  and  officers  under  him,  wholii 
daily.  To  this  court  is  committed  ihe 
charge  and  overfight  of  the  king’s  hoiife. 
hold  in  matters  of  juftice  and  govern- 
ment, with  a power  to  correfl  all  offen- 
ders,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  ol  the 
verge,  or  juiifdiflion  of  the  court  royal; 
which  is  every  way  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  laft  gate  of  the  palate 
where  his,  majefty  refides. 

It  takes  its  name,  board  of  green  clolli, 
from  a green  cloth  fpread  over  the  board 
where  they  fir. 

Without  a warrant  firft  obtained  from 
this  court,  no'rre  of  the  king’s  fervanli 
can  be  arrefted  for  debt. 

Clerks  of  t/5^  Green  cloth,  are  two  offi- 
cers of  the  board  of  green -cloth  who  ap- 
point the  diet  of  the  king  and  his  houfe- 
, bold,  and  keep  all  records,  ledgersand 
papers  relating  thereto  ; make  up  hill!, 
parcels  and  debentures  for  falaries,  and 
provifions  and  neceffaries  for  the  officer! 
of  the  pantry,  buttery,  cellar,  Sfr. 

They  alfo  wait  upon  foreign  printei 
when  entertained  by  his  majefty- 
Green-finch,  in  ornithology,  the  englidi 
name  of  the  greenifli  fringilla,  withili! 
wings  and  tail  variegated  with  yejlo* 
See  the  article  Fringilla. 
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This  bird  is  very  frequent  ‘with  us,  and 
is  a little  larger,  than  the  chaffinch.  See 
plate  CXIX.  fig.  I. 

There  is’alfo  a very  beautiful  green-finch 
brought  from  Surinam,  with  a red-headj 
and  a roundilh  yellow  I'pot  near  the  joint 
of  the  wing.  See  ibid.  fig.  a.  where 
. it  is  figured  nearly  of  the  bignefs  of 
life. 

GREEN- HOUSE,  or  confervatory,  a Boufe 
in  a garden  contrived  for  flieltering  and 
preferving  the  moll  tender  and  curious 
exotic  plants,  which,  in  our  climate,  will 
not  bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air 
during  the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  are  ge'- 
nerally  large  and  beautiful'  ftruflures, 
equally  ornamental  and  ufeful.  See  plate 

CXX. 

The  length  of  thefe  houfes,  fays  Mr. 
Miller,  mull  be  proportioned-  to  the 
number  of  plants  they  are  to  contain  ; 
but  their  depth  Ihould  .never  be  greater 
than  their  height  in  the  clear  ; which  in 
finall  or  middling  houfes  may  be  fixteen 
or  eigtheen  feet,  and  in  large  ones  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four.  , The  windows 
in  front  fliould  extend  from  about  one 
foot  and  a half  above  the  pavement,  to 
within  the  fame  diftance  of  the  deling, 
which  will  admit  of  a corniche  round  the 
building,  over  the  heads  of  the  windows. 
In  a fmall  green-houfe,  the  falhes  fliould 
not  be  lefs  than  four  or  five  feet  broad, 
and  in  a large  one,  they  ought  not  to 
exceed  feven  and  a half,  the  flmtters  of 
Vvhicli  ought  to  fall  back  clofe  to  the  piers 
on  the  iniide,  that  when  open,  they,  may 
not  prevent  any  of  the  rays  of  light  from 
reaching  the  plants.  ' The  piers  between 
thefe  windows,  which  fupport  the  build- 
ing, Ihould  be  as  narrow  as  poflible,  for 
which  reafon  they  Ihould  either  be  of 
Hone  or  of  well-burnt  brick.  ■ If  they  are 
of  (lone,  they  ought  not  to  exceed  two 
feet  and  a half  in  front,  and-lhotild  be 
Hoped  off  backward  to  about  eighteen 
inches  broad,  by  which  me.ins  the  rays 
of  the  fun  will  not  be  ohllrufled  by  the 
rtirners  of  the  piers  ; which  they  would 
be,  if  they  were  fqiiare  ; hut  if  they  are 
built  with  brick,  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
them  near  three  feet  in  front,  other- 
wife,  they  will  he  too  weak  to  fupport 
the  Iniildlng;  thefe  ought  alio  to  he 
Hoped  offin  the  manner  direfled  for  thole  . 
of  Hone. 

Over  the  green-houfe  there  may  be  rooms 
for  drying  qnd 'preferving  leeds,  roots, 
:in,l  behind  it,,(here  inay  be  erefled 
a hnule  fur  tools  and  other  puruoies ; 
V(H..  ii.  t - ’ 


which  vvill  prevent  the  froll  from  enter- 
ing th.at  way  ; fo  that  the  wall  between 
them  need  not  be  more  than  two  bricks 
and  a half  in  thickriefs. 

The  floor  of  the  green-houfe,  vkhich 
Ihould  be  laid  either  wiili  marble,  com- 
mon Hone,  or  broad  tiles,  muit  be  haifed- 
two  feet  above  the  furface-bf  the  ground 
on  which  the  houfe  is  placed;  or  if. 
the  fituation  be  moill,  at  leall  three  feet  j 
and  if  the  whole  be  arched  with  low  brick 
arches  under  the  floor,  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  in  preventing  t|ie  damps  rifihg  in. 
winter.  'Under  the  floor,  about  three 
feetfrom'the  front,  it  will  be  advifeable 
to  make  a flue  of  about  ten  inches  in 
width,  and  two  feet  deep,  to  be  carried 
the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  whichc 
may  he  returned  along  the  back  part,  and 
■the  fmoke  be  carried  up  into  funnels  ad- 
joiningto  the  tool -houfe.  The  fire-place 
may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe  ; 
and  the  door  at  which  the  Fuel  i.s  put  in, 
as  alfo  the  alh-grate,  may  be  contrived  to 
enter  into  the  tool-hoiife,  and  the  fuel,, 
being  laid  in  the  fame  place,  the  whole 
vvill  be  ,out  of  fight.  Firesj  however, 
mull  be  very  fparingly  iifed  in  this  place  : 
not.  one  winter  in  three  or  four  will  re- 
quire them  to  be  lighted,  fince  this  ought 
never  to  be  done  but  when  the  Froll  can- 
not well  be  kept  out  any  other  jvay,  and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  this  expedient  rhay 
fave  a whole  .houfe  of  plants.  Indeed 
the  coldeft- weather  cannot  mak^  it  lie- 
ceflary  for  the  green  -houfe  to  be  illiut  lip 
cldfe  for  a long  time  together,  which 
would  be  attended  with  very  ill  confe- 
quetices;  for  as  it  frequently  happriis, 
that  in  continued  frofts,  we  have  an  hour 
or  two  of  fun-niine  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  it  will  be  of  great  iervice  to  the 
plants  if  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  its 
rays  thro''  the  glafles  ; but  the  window- 
fliutters  fliould  be  doled  again  as  foon  as 
it  is  clouded.  The  infide  of  the  houfe 
fliould  either  be  white-waflied,  or  painted 
Ivhite;  for  this  colbur  reflefls  the -rays 
of  light  in  a greater  quantity  thali  any 
other. 

In  this  gfcen-h'oiife  there  fliould  be  trtif- 
fds,  upon  which  rows  of  planks  fliould  be 
fixed,  in  order  to  hold  the  pots  or  tiibs 
of  'plants,  the  foremoft  of  which  (hodid 
be  placed  four  feet  from  the  vvindnw, 
and  the  lows  behirid  fliould  rife  g; add- 
ally  from  the  fiift,  in  Inch  a manner, 
thdt  the  heads  of  the  lecond 'row  he  en- 
tirely advanced  above  the  fiiHj  the  I’e'-,  j 
only  being  hid  by  it':  and  at  llie  back- 
9 D ; f.. 
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fide,  there  fliould  be  allowed  at  lealt 
a Ipace  of  five  feet,  _foi’  the  conveniency 
of  watering  the  plants,  and  admitting 
a current  of  air  round  them  : care  fliould 
allb  be  taken  not  to  place  the  plants  too 
clofe  to  each  other,  nor  ever  to  place 
euphorbiums,  fedums,  torch-thiftles,  and 
other  tender  fuccnient  plants,  amongft 
oranges,  myrtles,  and  other  ever-greens. 
To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  placing 
plants  of  very  different  natures  in  the 
fame  houfe,  it  will  be  veiy  proper  to  have 
two  wings  added  to  the  main  green - 
houfe,  which,  if  placed  in  the  manner  of 
the  annexed  plan,  will  greatly  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  and  alfo  colleft 
a greater  fliare  of  heat.  In  this  plan  the 
green  houfe  is  fuppofed  exaQIy  to  front 
the  fouth,  one  of  the  wings  to  face  the 
fouth-ealf,  and  the  other  the  fouth-weft  : 
fo  that  from  the  time  of  the  fun’s  firft 
appearance  upon  any  part  of  the  build- 
ing, until  it  goes  off  at  nigbt,  it  will  he 
conftantly  reflefled  from  one  part  to  the 
other,  and  the  cold  winds  will  be  alfo 
kept  off  from  the  front  of  the  main  green- 
honfc.  In  the  area  may  be  placed  many 
of  the  tender  exotic  plants,  that  will  bear 
to  be  expofed  in  the  fummer  feafon  s and 
in  the  i'pring,  befor&  the  weather  will 
permit  the  plants  to  be  fet  out,  the  beds 
and  borders  of  this  area  may  be  full  of 
anemonies,  ranunculofes,  tulips,  Gfc. 

In  the  annexed  plate,  A is  the  ground 
plan  of  the  green -houfe  j B B the  ground 
plan  of  the  two  doves.  C C C the  flieds 
behind  the  gfeen-boufe  and  ttoves.  DD 
the  paffage  of  communication  between 
tlie  green  houfe  and  doves,  where  the 
flairs  are  placed  which  lead  to  the  rooms 
over  the  green-bdufe.  E E the  feflion  of 
the  flues  in  the  back  of  the  doves,  and 
E is  the  upright  of  the  green  houfe  and 
dove'-. 

In  il  e csnter  of  this  area  maybe  con- 
triveu  a fmall  bafdn  for  water,  which 
will  be  very  convenient  tor  watering  the 
plants;  and  the  two  wings  of  the  build- 
ings Ihonld  be  to  Contrived  as  to  maintain 
plants  of  different  degrees  of  bardinefs, 
which  fhould  I’e  effected*  by  the  fitu- 
ation  and  extent  of  the  fire-place,  and 
the  manner  of  condufiling . tlie  flues. 
■Thele. wings  being,  in  the  draught  an- 
nexed, allowed  fixty  feet  in  length,  may 
be  divided  in  the  middle  by  partitions  of 
glafs,  with  glafi'-dccji's,  and  to  each  of 
thefe  there  fhould  be  a fire-place,  with 
flues  carried  up  againd  the  back-wall. 
The  Hoping  glalfes  of  thefe  houics  fhould 
9 - ' 


be  made  to  Hide  and  take  off,  fo  that  tliey 
may  be  drawn  down  more  or  lefs  in 
warm  weather,  to  admit  air  to  the 
plants  ; and  the  upright  glaffes  in  front 
may  be  fo  Contrived,  as  that  every  other 
may  open  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  the 
alternate  glades  may  be  divided  into  two, 
the  upper  part  of  each  to-be  drawn  down- 
like  fafhes,  to  let  in  the  air. 

If  there  are  not  fheds  running  behind  the 
whole  length  of  thefe  wings,  the  walls 
fhopld  not  be  lefs  than  two  bricks  thick, 
and  the  back  part  having  doping  roofs  co- 
vered with  tiles  or  dates,  fliould  be  lined 
with  reeds,  &c.  under  the  covering,  in  or- 
der to  keep  out  the  cold. 

GREENLAND,  or  lEi/  Greenland,  ex- 
tends from  the  meridian  of  London  to 
50®  wed  longitude,  and  from  60°  to  80“ 
north  latitude. 

The  Danes  have  fome  colonies  here,  and 
pretend  to  the  property  of  the  wliole, 
However,  the  Dutch  make  very  free  with 
thefidiery  on  this  coad,  notwithdanding 
the  reprefentations,  and  even  menaces  of 
the  Danes  on  that  head. 

Eajl  Greenland,  or  Groenland'.  See 
the  article  Groenland, 

GREEMWICH,  a town  of  Kent,  fifuated 
on  the  fouthern  fhore  of  the  Thames, 
five  miles  ead  of  London ; remark- 
able for  its  royal  and  magnificent  hofpi- 
tal,  etefted  for  decayed  or  difabledfea- 
men,  who  have  ferved  their  country;  and 
for  its  palace,  and  mod  delightful  park, 
See  the  article  Hospital. 

On  the  top  of  a deep  hill  in  the  park. 
Hands  the  royal  oblervatory,  built  by 
Charles  II.  and  furniflied  with  all  mannn 
■ of  indrumtnts  for  adronomical  obfem- 
tions,.  and  a deep  dry  well  for  obfetving 
the  dars  by  day. 

GREGARIOUS,  among  zoologids,  a term 
applied  to  fuch  animals  as  do  not  livefo- 
litary*;  but  in  herds,  flocks,  or  coveys, 

GREGORIAN  calendar,  that  whicli 
fltews  the  new  and  full  moon,  with  ih 
time  of  Eader,  and  the  moveable  (ealll 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epaclt, 
difpofed  through  the  feveral  months  of  tin 
giegorian  year.  See  Calendar  ami 
Epact. 

Gregorian  chant.  See  the  atticlt 
Chant. 

■ Gregorian  Epoch,  the  epocha,  ertiitt 

whence  the  gregorian  calendar  or  com- 
putation took  , place.  The  year  1754" 
the  171  year  of  that  epociia. 

Gregorian  near,  the  Julian  year  cor- 
refted,  or  modelled,  in  lueh  a nianner!i 
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that  three  fecular  years,  which  in  the 
Julian  account  are  biflextile,  are  here 
common  years,  and  only  every  fourth 
fecular  year  is  made  a biflextile  year.  See 
the  articles  Bissextile  and  Year. 

The  Julian  computation  is  more  than 
the  folar  year  by  eleven  minutes,  which 
in  one  hundred  and  thirty-oue  years 
amounts  to  a whole  day.  By  this  calcu- 
lation, the  vernal  equinox  was  antici- 
pated ten  days  from  the  time  of  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year 
3J5  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  to  the  time  of 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  therefore  caufed 
ten  days  to  be  taken  out  of  the  month  of 
Oiilober,  in  158a,  to  make  the  equinox 
fall  on  the  twenty-firft  of  March,  as  it 
did  at  the  time  of  that  council,  and  to 
prevent  the  like  variation  for  the  future, 
he.ordered  that  three  days  Ihould  be  abat- 
ed in  every  four  hundred  years  by  redu- 
cing the  leap  year  at  the  clofe  of  each 
century  for  three  fucoeflive  centuries  to 
common  years,  and  retaining  the  leap 
year  at  the  dole  of  each  fourth  century 
only.  See  Julian  and  Equinox. 

This  was  at  that  time  elteemed  as  exact- 
ly conformable  to  the  true  folar  year,  but 
it  is  found  not  to  be  ftriftly  jufl,  becaufe 
that  in  four  hundred  years  it  gets  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and-  confe- 
-quently  in  yaoo  years,  a whole  day. 

The  greateft  part  of  Europe  have  long 
ufed  the  gregorian  ftylet  but  Great  Bri- 
tain retained  the  Julian  till  the  year  175a, 
when  by  a6f  of  parliament  this  ftyle  was 
adjufted  to  the  gregorian ; fince  which 
time  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  eufo- 
pean  Hates,  who  computed  time  by  the 
Julian  account,  have  followed  this  ex- 
ample. 

grenadier  and  GrenADO.  See  the 
articles  Granadier  and  Granado, 

GRENOBLE,  a city  of  France,  capital  of 
Dauphiny,  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lyons,  and  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weftof 
Chamberry:  call  longitude  sS',  north 
latitude  A 1;®  12'. 

GRENOCIC,  Or  Gr^enock,  a port-town 
i of  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Clyde  ; being  the  principal  ftation  for  the 
herring  filhery.  s 

GRESHAM-colleoe.  See  Colleqe. 

GREVE,  in  our  antient  writers,  a denomi- 
nation of  power  and  authority, 'fignifying 
as  much  as  comes,  and  rvtce  cmnes,  a flie- 
riff;  and  according  to  Lambert,  it  is  the 
fame  with  reve.  See  the  articles  Count 
andREVE. 

GREWIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  gy^ 
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nandria-polyandria  clafs  of  plants,  tha 
corolla  whereof  confitts  of  five  petals,  of 
the  form  of  the  cup,  but  lefs,  and  emar- 
ginated  at  the  bafe  : the  fruit  is  a qua- 
drangular berry,  containing  four  ceils  : 
the  feeds  are  few,  and  of  a globofe  figure. 

GREWT,  among  miners,  fignifies  earth 
of  a different  colour  from  the  reft,  found 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  as  they  are  fearch- 
ing  for  mines. 

GREY,  or  Gray,  a mixed  colour  par- 
taking of  the  two  extremes,  black  and 
white.  See  the  article  Colour. 

70  dye  a Jil’ver  Grey.  Take  water  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity';  of  galls  bruiled  fmall, 
two  ounces  ; tartar  bruifed,  three  ounces; 
boil  them,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  ftuff 
or  cloth,  ©'r.  handle  and  boil  an  hour 
and  a half;  cool  it;  then  put  in  coppe- 
ras a fufficient  quantity;  enter  your  cloth 
again  at  a boiling  beat ; handle  it,  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fo  cool ; if  you 
would  bave-it  fadder,  put  in  more  coppe- 
ras. See  Colour  and  Dyeing. 

To  dye  a light  Grey  colour.  Take  water  q 
fufficient  quantity ; nut  galls  bruiled 
fmS'll,  four  ounces;  white  tartar  bruiled 
fmall,  four  ounces  ; make  them  boil, 
then  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad -cloth, 
and  handle  it ; boiling  an  hour  arid  half, 
cool  your  cloth,  and  put  in  copperas  an 
ounce  and  half ; enter  your  cloth  again, 
and  handle  it ; boil  it  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  cool  it ; if  you  would  have  it 
fadder,  put  in  more  copperas.  - 

To  dye  a dark  Grey.  For  every  pound 
of  woollen  ware,  ufea  quarter  of  a pound 
of  copperas,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  or 
brown  wood,  or  walnut-tree-wood.  To 
finifh  it,  take  two  ounces  of  brown  w'ood, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  copperas. 

To  dye  fluff,  &c.  a lavender  , Heat 

a proper  quantity  or  clean  rain  water  in 
a kettle,  and  for  every  pound  of  Ifiiff, 
take  an  ounce  of  blue  lac, /beaten  fmall ; 
and  half  an  ounce  of.pouridsd  galls,  and 
the  lame  quantity  of  vitriol : boil  them 
together,  and  put  in  the  (luffs  ; and  boil 
them  for  half  an  hour.  This  dye  is  pro- 
per for  flight  ware,  as-  ftockings  and 
coai'fe  (luffs,  but  not’ for  the  better  fort. 

To  dye  Jilk  a good  Grey.  This  you  m.ay 
do  as  in  the  tawney  dye,  and  after  you 
have  wrung  out,  rinl'ed,  and  beaten  it, 
if  it  be  browned,  it  becomes  a good  grey. 
Jn  the  manege,  they  have  feveral  forts  of 
greys,  as  the  branded-grey,  which  has 
Ipots  quite  black  difperfed  here  and  there  3 
they  have  all'o  the  dapple-grey,  the  filver- 
grey,  the  iron-grey.,  Sff. 

965  Grey- 
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Grey-kound.  See  the  ariicie  -Hound. 

GRIFFON,  in  heiakiry,  an  imaginary  ani- 
mal, feigned  by  the  antients  10  be  half 
eagle  and  halt'  lion  ; by  this  form  they 
intended  to  givp  an  idea  of  ftiength  and 
fwiftnefs  joined  together,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary vigilance  in  guarding  the  things 
intrnfted  to  its  care.  Thus  the  heathen  1 
naturalifts  perfuaded  the  ignorant,  that 
gold  mines  vvere  guarded  by  thefe  crea- 
tures with  incredible  watchfulnefs  and  re- 
folution. 

grig,  a name  given  to  the  lelTcr-ammo- 
dytes,  or  fand-eds.  See  Ammodytes, 

GRILLAHE,  in  cotkery,  meat  broiled  on 
a gridiron. 

GR-ifylBERG,  a town  of  the  nuftri-.n  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Rrabant, 
five  milts  north  of  Brudels:  ealt  long. 
4°  15',  noi  'h  lat.  50°  5j'. 

GRIMPKRG,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  earldom  of 
. Triers  : eall 'longitude  6°  35',  north  la- 
titude 4p°  40'. 

GRIMSB'V,  a borough  and  p<)tt-town  of 
Lincolulhire,  fuuated  at  the  luoulh  of  the 
Humber : ealt  long.  4',  norili  lat.  13“  34'. 
It  I'eiuls  two  members  to  parliatuent. 

GRINDERS,  denies  ?iiolares,  in  atiatomy, 
&c.  See  Tooth  and  Mol.'iRF.s. 

GRINDING,  irituratio,  the  t educing  hard 
fuhltances  to  fine  powders,  either  by  the 
mortar,  or  by  way  of  ievigation  upon  a 
marble, 

Grinding  has  a great  fliare  in  Tome  in- 
liances  oi  railing  op  deprt fling  the  effica- 
cy ofwhat  comes  under  its  management: 
for  in  grinding,  all  thole  bodies  whofe 
effiracy  ronfills  in  the  peculiar  fliape  and 
)!0!tus  tf  their  components  particles,  the 
mote  atid  the  finer  they  are  broke,  the 
lei's  will  they  operate.  Thus  may  calo- 
ttic!  be  rendered  much  gentler,. and  made 
capable  of  being  given  in  much  larger 
qiianitties,  only  by  long  tubbmg  in  a 
g'als  mortar  ; for  the  continual  triture 
h.is  the  Tame  effrfil  upon  it,  as  repeated 
fublima'.iop,  which  is  only  breaking  the 
faliue  fpicula  more  and  more,  until  it  be- 
eptne  almoft  plain  mereiiry.  But  iu  fefi- 
.nous  fubflances,  partied!  i,ly  purgative 
ones;  as  jalap,  Icammony,  dfe.  the  finer 
the  powdei  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
greatci  is  hkely  to  be  their  efficacy  : for 
as  the  fettle  which  the  floinach  and  bowels 
have  of  tlum  is  iu  proportion  to  their 
contacTs,  therefore  the  more  the  quantity 
is  tlivided,  the  futhei  will  it  tl  irufe  it- 
lc'(,  an-l  vediente  the  fibres  ; that  i.',  it 
vsofl  wuik  the  nioie. 


Grindinc;  is  alfo  the  rubbing  or  the  wesr- 
ing  off  the  irregular  or  otlierwlfe  redun- 
dant parts  of  the  furface  of  a body,  and 
reducing  it  10  the  deffined  figure,  whether 
that  be  flat,  concave,  or  the  like. 

JVfe&rf  ?/■  Grinding  optic  glojfes.  Mr, 
Huygens  diieRs,  in  general,  to  make 
the  breadth  of  the  concave  tool,  plate 
difh,  or  form,  in  which  an  objeft-glafs 
muff  be  ground;  almoft  three  times  the 
breadth  of  the  glafs.  Though  in  ano- 
ther place  he  fpeaks  of  grinding  a glafs 
whofe  focal  diftance  was  200  feet,  and 
breadth  8 J inches,  in  a plate  only  fifteen 
inches  broad.  But  for  eye'-glaffes,  and 
others'of  leffer'  fpheres,  the  tools  mull 
be  broader  in  p.roportion  to  the  breadth 
of  thefe  glafihs,  to  afford  room  enough 
for  the  motion  of  the  hand  in  poliflilng, 
Mr.  Fluygens  made  his  tools  of  copper, 
or  of  caff  brafs,  which,  for  fear  they 
fl-iould  change  their  figure  by  bending, 
can  hardly  be  caff  too,  thick  : however, 
he  found  by'  experience,  that  a tool  lour- 
teen  inches  brOad,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
was  ftrong  enough  for  the  forming  glaflii 
to  a fplicrs  of  thirty- fi.x  feet  diameterj 
when  the  tool  was  flrongly  cemented 
upon  a cyliridrical  ftone  an  inch  thick, 
with  hard  cement  made  of  pitch  and 
allies.  . 

In  order  to  make  moulds  for  cahlng 
fuch  tools  as  are  pretty  much  concave, 
he  direfls  that  wooden  patterns  fliouldbc 
tuined  in  a lathe,  a little  thicker  and 
broader  than  the  tools  themfeluesj  bat 
- for  tonU  that  belong  to  fpheres  ahott 
twenty  or  ihiity  feet  diameter,  he  faysit 
is  f'ufficient  to  make  ufe  of  flat  hoaidi 
tuined  circular  to  the  breadth  and  thick. 
nefs  required.  When  the  plates  are cafi, 
they  muff  he  turned  in  a lathe  exa“" 
to  the  concavity  required;  and  fortbiil 
purpofe  it  is  lequifite  to  makeacouplt 
6)  brafs-gaaes  in  the  inanner  lollovvitig, 
according  to  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Molp 
nc-ux. 

Take  a wooden  pole,  a little  longer 
the  radius  of  the  fpherical  i'urlace  of  llil 
glafs  to  be  formed  ; and  through  ih 
ends  of  it  ilrike  two  fmall  Heel  poinlti 
at  a diftance  from  each  other  c.qiial  li 
the  radius  of  the  fphere  intended ; and 
by  one  of  the  points  hang  vp  the  pelf 
againft  a wall,  fo  that  this  upper  poiil 
may  have  a ciictilar  molton  in  a holect 
focket  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  fixt  fiinilf 
fo  the  wall.  Then  take  two  equal  plsiu 
of  bials  or  copper,  well  hammered apd 
fmoothtJ,  whole  ' length  is  fontewdiilj 
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pnpre  than  tlie  breaciiii  of  the  tool  of  caft 
farafs,  wliofe  thicknels  may  be  about 
a tenth  or  a twelllh  of  an  inch,  and  whofe 
breadth  may  be  two  or  three  inches. 
Then  having  faftened  thefe  plates  flat 
againft  the  wall  in  a horizontal  pofition, 
with  the  moveable  point  in  the  pole, 
(Irike  a true  arch  upon  each  of  them. 
Then  file  away  the  brafs  on  one  fide  ex- 
aflly  to  the  arch  ftruck,  fo.  as  to  make 
one  of  the  brafs  edges  convex,  and  the 
other  concave  ; and  to  make  the  arches 
conefpond  more  exaftly,  fix  one  of  the 
plates  flat  upon  a table,  and  grind  the 
other  againft  it  with  emery.  Thefe  are 
the  gages  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  turning 
the  hrafs  tools  exaflly  to  the  fphere  re- 
quired. 

But  if  the  radius  of  the  fphere  be  very 
great,  Mr.  Huygens  direfls  the  gages_  to 
be  made  as  follows.  Imagine  the  line 
AE,  (plate  CXVIII.  fig.  4.  n°  1.) 
drawn  upon  the  brafs  plate  to  be  the  tan- 
gent of  the  required  arch  AF  B,  whofe 
radius,  for  example,  is  36  feet,  and  dia- 
meter  71.  From  A fet  off  the  parts  AE, 
E E,  &c.  feverally  equal  to  an  inch,  and 
jet  them  be  continued  a little  beyond  half 
the  breadth  of  the  tool  required  : then  as 
71  feet,  or  S64  inches  is  to  i inch,  fo  let 
I inch. he  to  a fourth  number:  this  will 
be  the  number  of  decimal  parts  of  an 
inch  in  the  firft  line  E F,  reckoning 
from  A.  Multiply  this  fourth  number 
fuccellively  by  4,  9,  j6,  25,  the 
fquaies  of  z,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and,  the  feve- 
ral  produSs  will  be  the  number  of  parts 
■contained  in  the  zd,  3d,  4ih,.5th,  EF 
rel'peflively.  But  becaufe  thefe  numbers 
of  parts  are  too  fmall  to  be  taken  from  a 
fcale  by  a pair  of  compaffes,  fubftraft 
them  feverally  from  one  inch,  reprefented 
by  the  lines  E G,  and  the  remainders  be- 
ing taken  from  a fcale  of  an  inch  divided 
into  decimal  parts,  and  transferred  by 
the  compaffes  from  G to  F,  will  deter- 
mine the  points  F,  F,  &c-.  of  the  arch 
required.  And  the  fame  being  done  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  line  AD^  the  brafs 
plates  mult  be  filed  away  exaftly  to  the 
points  of  this  arch,  aud  ppliflied  as  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Huygens  would  have  his  plateS'or 
tools  firfl:  formed  in  a turning  lathe,  and 
then  ground  together  with  emery ; that 
IS  to  fay,  ihe  concave  and  convex  tool  of 
the  fame  fphere  together  : but  the  tools 
ot  very  large  fpheres,  he  would  have 
ground  at  firft  quite  plane,  by  a ftone- 
cutter  3,  and  then  ground  hollow  with  a 
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round  flat  ftone  and  emery,  to”  the  de- 
fired  gage. 

The  tools  thus  ground  mull  be  poliflied 
by  an  incruftation  of'  pitch  and  emery, 
and  perfefiled  with  blue  hones.  See  the  ' 
article  Polishing. 

The  glafs  being  planed  to  an  equal  thick- 
nefs,  and  poliftied  a litile  by  , a glafs 
grinder,  and  rounded  by  a grind-ftone, 
take  away  the  plate  with  feveral  fteel  ca- 
vities, and  with  fome  fifted  emery,  made 
into  a cement,  fix  on  a fmaller  round 
piece  of  brafs,  or  rather  fteel,  truly  flat, 
and  turned,  about  the  bignefs  of  a far- 
thing, but  thicker,-  having  firft  made  in 
the  center  thereof,  with  a triangular  Heel  1 
punch,  a hole  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
goofe-quill,  and  about  the  depth  of-j?^ 
of  an  inch  ; and  at  the  very  bottom  of 
this  triangular  hoje,  a little  round  hole^ 
mull  be  punched  fomewhat  deeper,  with 
a very  fmall  Heel  punch.  A fmall  fteei 
point,  of  about  an  inch  long,  mud  be 
truly  ftiaped  -and  fitted  to  this  triangular 
hole,  and  at  the  very  apex  to  the  final! 
round  deep  imprefflon.  Neverthelefs  it 
mud  not  be  fitted  fo  exafilly,  but  that  it 
may  have  the  liberty  to  mdve  a little  to 
and  fro  ; the  apex  always  continuing  to 
prefs  upon  the  furface  of  the  round  -tiole 
below.  This  fteel  triangular  point  mull 
be  fixed  to  the  end  of  a pole  ; to  the  other 
end  of  which  another  round  iron  point 
jnuft  be  fi.xcd,  of  about  five  or  fix  inches 
lone,  to  play  freely  up  and  down  in  a 
round  hole  in  a piece  ofbrafs  let  into  a board 
fixed  againft  ihe  ceiling  for  that  purpofe', 
perpendicularly  over  the  bench  and  over  the 
center  of  the  tool,  which  mull  beftrongly 
and  truly  fixed  horizontally  thereon,  as 
reprefented  in  plate  CXVIII.  fig.  4.  n°  z. 
Having  thefe  things  prepared,  with  fome 
pots  bf  emery  of  various  finenefles,  take 
of  your  roughed  fort  a fmall  half  pug'if, 
wetting  the  lame,  and  daubing  it  pretty 
equably  on  the  tool;  then  lay  on  youV 
glafs,  and  fix  up  your  pole,  and  continue 
to  grind  for  a quartar  of  an  hour  ; not 
prefling  upon  the  pole,  but  barely  carry- 
ing the  glafs  round  thereby ; then  take 
a little  quantity  of  fome  finer  emery,  and 
work  another  quarter  of  an  hour  there- 
with : then  take  the  like  quantity  of 
emery  dill  finer,  and  work  for  the  fame 
time:  1 aft  of  all  take  a lefs  quantity  of 
fome  of  tlie  very  fineft  you  have, , which 
will  be,  fufficient  for  a glafs  of  five  inches 
diameter,  and  work  therewith  for  an 
hour  and  a half;  taking  away  by  little 
arid  litile  fome  of  the  emery  with  a wet 
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fponge.  Do  not  keep  it  too  wet  nor  too 
dry,  but  about  the  confiftence  of  pap ; 
for  much  depends  on  this.  If  it  be  too 
dry,  your  emery  will  ftick,  clog,  and  in- 
corporate, and  cut  little  or  none  at  all, 
befides  it  will  fcratch  and  cut  your  glafs 
irregularly  ; and  if  it  is  too  wet,  and  too 
much  diluted,  it  will,  from  the  irregular 
reparation  of  its  parts,  cut  in  fome  places 
more  than  others,  as  in  the  other  cafe. 
But  Mr.  Huygens  tells  us,  that  this  me- 
thod of  ufing  various  (bi  ts  of  fre/li  emery 
is  not  good  j finding  by  experience,  that 
the  furfaces  of  large  glart'es  are  often 
fcratched.  And  therefore  he  fays,  that 
it  isbeft  to  take  a large  quantity  of  the 
firfl:  and  fecond  emery,  and  fo  work  with 
the  fame  from  the  .firtt  to  the  laft,  taking 
away,  by  little  and  little,  every  half  hour, 
or  quarter  of  an  hour,  more  ant!  more  of 
the  emery  with  a wet  fponge,  by  which 
means  he  could  bring  the  glafs  extremely 
fmooth  and  fine,  fo  as  to  fee  pretty  dif- 
tinfilly  a candle  or  the  faflj-windows  well 
defineil  through  it,  which  is  a mark 
when  it  is  ground  enough  to  receive  a 
polifh. 

When  you  -firft  begin  to  grind,  and  the 
emery  begins  to  be  fmooth,  the  glafs 
will  ftick  a little  to  the  tool,  and  run 
fliff ; then  frefli  emery  is  to  be  added. 
The  method  hitherto  defcribed  of  grind- 
ing with  emery,  is  what  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Huygens.  Le  Pere  Chenibin 
prefcribes  another  material,  which  is  the 
grit  of  a hard  grind-ftone,  well  beaten 
into  a fine  powder,  and'fifted  pretty  fine  : 
and  here  in  England  the  fame  thing  was 
ufed  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Cox  with 
common  clean  white  fand,  taking  away 
by  little  and  little  the  faid  grit  and  fand, 
as  it  is  ground  'finer  and  finer;  but  it 
feems  this  method  is  now  quite  difufed. 

57j«  method  of  Grinding  plate  glafs.  See 

♦Vio  artirlo  A Q Q 

GRINDSTEAD,  or  Eaf  Grinstead,  a 
borough-town  of  Sulfex,  twenty-four 
miles  direHly  fouth  of  London,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

GRIPE,  or  Gripes,  in  medicine,  a fort  of 
colic,  or  painful  diforder  of  the  belly. 
See  the  article  Colic. 

Gripe,  or  Grip,  in  hufbandry,  a fmall 
ditch  cut  acrofs  a meadow,  or  plowed 
land,  in  order  to  drain  it. 

Gripe,  in  the  fea-language,  is  a piece  of 
timber  fayed  againft  the  lovver  piece  of 
the  ftern,  from  the  fore-maft  end  of  the 
keel,  joining  with  the  knee  of  the  head  ; 
its  life  is  to  defend  the  lowet  part  of  the 


ftern  from  any  injury ; but  it  is  often 
made  the  larger,  to  make  the  (hip  keep 
a good  wind. 

, Gripe  of  a (hip,  is  alfo  the  compafs  or 
(liarpnefs  of  the  ftern  under  water,  chiefly 
towards  the  bottom  of  it. 

Gripe  is  alfo  a fea-terra,  for  a (hip’s 
turning  her  head  more  to  the  wind  than 
file  (hould  ; this  is  caufed  either  by  over, 
loading  her  a-head,  the  weight  of  whidi 
preflTes  her  down,  fo  that  (he  will  not 
readily  fall  off  from  the  wind;  or  by 
(laying  or  fetting  her  mails  too  much 
aft:  which  is  always  a fault  in  (horf 
(hips  that  draw  much  water,  fince  it 
caufes  them  to  be  continually  running  into 
the  wind  : though  in  floating  (hips,  if 
the  marts  be  not  (fayed  very  far  aft,  they 
will  never  keep  a good  wind. 

•GRIPSV7ALD,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  province 
of  fwedith  Pomerania,  Ctuated  on  a bay 
of  the  Baltic  fea:  eaft  long.  13°  40', 
north  lat.  54°  15'. 

GRISLAGINE,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies 
of  cyprinus,  with  whitilh  fins,  and  eleven 
rays  in  that  befide  the  anus. 

GRISLEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
ofilandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  fou  r extremely 
minute  petals,  of  an  oval  figure,  ariling 
from  the  denticulations  of  the  cup,  and 
fcarce  larger  than  they.  It  is  an  ame- 
rican  tree,  fufficiently  diftinguiflied  by 
its  flower  alone, 

GRISONS,  allies  of  Switzerland ; their 
country  is  almoft:  of  a circular  form, 
about  fixty  miles  over  every  way,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tyrol  and  part 
of  Switzerland;  on  the  eaft,  by  Tyrol 
and  Trent;  on  the  fouth,  by  Italy;  and 
by  the  Swifs  cantons  on  the  weft. 

GRIST,  in  country-affairs,  denotes  corn 
ground,  or  ready  for  grinding.  Seethe 
articles  Corn  and  Mill. 

GjllTH,  a faxon  word  fignifying  peace  j 
from  whence  grithbreche  is  ufed  in  law- 
books for  the  breach  of  the  peace. 

GRITS,  faburree.  See  the  article  Sa- 

BURR.®;.  . 

GROANING,  orHooTiNG,amongfporlf- 
men,  the  cry  or  noife  of  a buck  in  rutting 
time. 

GROATj  an  epglifli  money  of  account, 
equal  to  four- pence. 

GROATS,  in  country-affairs,  oats  after 
the  hulls  are  off,  or  great  oat-meal. 

GROCERS,  antiently  were  fuch  perfoM 
as  engroffed  all  merchandize  that  was 
vendible  j but  now  they  are  incorpo- 
rated, 
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rated,  and  make  one  of  the  companies  of 
,he  city  of  London,  which  deals  in  fugar, 
foreign  fruits,  fpices,  Sfc. 

GRODNO,  a great  city  of  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  Lithuania  : eall  long.  a4.«, 
north  lat.  53°  4°'.  ^ , 

GROENDALE,  a town  of  Brabant,  fix 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  BrulTels. 
GROENLAND,  or  Spitzbergen,  a cold 
iniferable  country  without  inhabitants, 
and  with  very  few  animals  or  vegetables, 
fiiuated  between  JO°  and  30°  eall  long, 
and  between  77°  and  82®  north  lat. 
GROGRAM,  a kind  of  ftuff,  madeoffuk 
and  mohair.  Turky  grograms  pay  on 

importation  8— d.  the  yard;  and  draw 

back,  on  being  exported,  7^d.  Lille 

grograms,  if  narrow,  pay  us.  6yeLd. 
each  piece,  not  exceeding  15  yards,  and 
drawback  los.  li'kbutif broad theypay 
lyS'  3toV- 

each  piece,  not  exceeding  15  yards. 
GROIN,  pubes,  in  anatomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pubes. 

GROLL,  a town  of  Guilderland,  twenty- 
one  miles  eall  of  Zutphen. 

I GROMETS,  in  the  fea-language,  fmall 
I rings  formerly  fattened  with  ftaples  to 
I the  yards,  to  make  fall  the  gafkets,  but 
1 now  never  ufed. 

1 GRONINGEN,  the  capital  of  a province 
of  the  fame  name,  which  makes  one  of 
the  feven  united  provinces  : eall  long. 
6°  40',  north  lat.  5;°  20'. 

GRONOVIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  extremely 
final!  petals,  of  a roundilli  figuie:  the 
fruit  is  a roundilli,  coloured  capfule,  with 
only  one  cell,  in  which  is  contained  a 
(ingle,  large,  and  roundilli  feed. 
GROOM,  a name  particularly  applied  to 
feveral  fuperior  officers  belonging  to  the 
king’s  houlhold,  as  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber, groom  of  the  Hole.  See  the  article 
I Stole. 

\ Groom-porter,  an  officer  of  the  king’s 
houfiiold,  who  provides  chairs,  ftools, 
and  firing  for  the  king’s  lodging,  and 
alfo  furnirties  cards,  dice,  and  de- 
cides the  difputes  which  arife  at  play. 
Groom  is  move  particularly  ufed  forafer- 
vant  appointed  to  attend  on  horfes  in  the 
liable.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  fepd  and  water 
them,  to  curry  and  rub  them-  down, 
and  to  keep  a watchful  eye  over  them, 
that  they  may  have  no  inward  or  outward 
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diforder,  without  his  difcovering  it,  and 
ufing  his  endeavours  to  remove  it. 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is.  the  lhaft  or 
pit  funk  into  the  earth,  fometinies  in  the 
vein,  and  fometinies  not. 

Groove,  among  joiners,  the  channel  made 
by  their  plough  in  the  edge  of  a mould- 
ing, Ilyle,  or  rail,  to  put  their  pannels 
in,  in  wainfcotting. 

Groove  alfo  denotes  a gardener's  tool  for 
tranfplanting  plants. 

GROSS,  in  law-books,  Cgnifies  alifolute  or 
independent  on  another:  thus,  an  ad- 
vowfon  in  grofs,  is  one  diftinfl  and  fepa- 
rate  from  the  manor. 

Gross  alfo  denotes  the  quantity  of  twelve 
dozen,  of  tilings  fold  by  tale. 

Gross  BEAK,  in  ornithology,  the  englilli 
name  of  a bird  called  by  authors  loxia. 
See  the  article  Loxia. 

Gross  weight,  the  whole  weight  of 
merchandizes,  with  their  dull  and  drofs  s 
as  alfo  the  bag  or  cliell  wherein  they  are 
contained.  An  allowance  is  ufually 
made  out  of  the  grofs-weight  for  tare 
and  tret.-  See  the  article  Tare. 

GROSS  eois,  in  our  old  law-books, 
fignifies  wood  of  fucli  a growth  as  to  be 
accounted  timber.  See  Timber. 

GROSSETTA;  a city  of  Tufcany,  in 
Italy,  fifty-five  miles  fouth  of  Florence  : 
eall  long.  12®,  north  lat.  42"  40'. 

GROSSULARIA,  the  gooseberry  and 

CURRANT-BUSHES,  the  fame  with  the 
ribes  of  Linnaeus.  See  the  articles  Ribes, 
Gooseberry,  £fc. 

GROTESQUE,  or  Grotesk,  in  fculp- 
ture  and  painting,  fomething  whimfical, 
extravagant  and  monftrous ; confifting 
either  of  things  that  are  merely  imagi- 
nary, and  have  no  exiftence  in  nature  5 
or  of  things  fo  diftorted,  as  to  raife  fur- 
prize  and  ridicule. 

Groiefque  work  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
fometinies  called  antique.  The  name  is 
faid  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  figures 
of  this  kind  much  ufed  in  adorning  the 
grottos  which  in  antient  times  were  the 
tombs  of  eminent  perfons  or  families  ; 
fucli  as  that  of  Ovid,  virhofe  grotto  was 
difcovered  near  Rome  about  eighty  years 
ago. 

GROTESQUES,  or  Grotesks,  are  par- 
liCulaTly  uled  to  iignify  thofe  fanciful  or- 
naments of  animals  interfperfed  among 
foliages,  fruit,  &c.  as  thofe  painted  by- 
Raphael  Urbine  in  the  Vatican,  and  thofe 
carved  by  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  ciel- 
ing  of  the  portico  of  tliecapitol,  Thefe 

' kind 
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kind  of  compartments  are  called  by  Vi- 
truvius, harpagenitulfi 

GROTSKA,  a city  of  Silefia,  and  capital 
of  a dutchy  of  the  fame  name,  thirty 
miles  fouth  ofBrellavv:  eaft  long.  17“’, 
north  lat.  50°  40'. 

Grotska  is  alfo  a town  of  Servia,  in  eu- 
ropean  Turky,  twenty  miles  Couth-eaft  of 
Belgrade  ; ealHong.  21°,  north  lat.  4S°* 

GROTTO,  in  the  natural  liiftory  of  the 
earth,  a large  deep  cavern  or  den  in  a 
mountain  or  rock. 

Of  thefe  we  find  feveral  remarkable  ones 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
inoft  celebrated  one  of  our  own  country, 
is  that  called  Ookley-hole,  on  the  fouth 

■ fide  of  Mendip-hills.  Its  length  is  about 
two  hundred  yards,  and  its  height  vari- 
ous ; being  in  fotne  places  very  low, 
and  in  others  eight  fathoms.  There  is 
another  at  Puzz'oli,  about  four  leagues 
from  Naples,  called  the  dog’s  grotto  ; 
hccaufe  a dog  thrown,  into  it  is  imme- 

■ diately  killed,  by  a deftruflive  vapour 
equally  fatal  to  all  animals  within  its 
reach.  The  milky  groito,  aypta  laSea, 
about;  a mile  from  the  antient  village  of 
Bethlehem,  is  faid  to  have  been  thus 
called  from  the  holy  virgin’s  letting  fall 
.^ome  drops  of  her  milk  in  it ; on  which 
account  the  earth  of  this  cavern  has  been 
i'uppofed  to  pofiefs  the  virtue  of  reftoring 
womens  milk.  , 

Grotto  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fmall  artificial 
edifice  made  in  a garden,  in  imitation  of 
a natural  grotto. 

The  outfides  of  thefe  grottos  are  ufually 
adorned  with  riiftic  architeiflure,  and 
Iheir  infide  with  fhell-work,  coral,  ©’c. 
and  alfo  furnifiied  with  various  foun- 
tains, and  other  ornaments. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a 
good  cement  for  grotto-work.  Take 
j'wo  part's  of  white  rofin,  melt  it  clear, 
add  to  it  four  parts  of  bees-wax  ; when 
melted  together,  add  feme  flower  of  the 
ftone  you  defign  to  cement,  two  or  three 
parts,  or  fo  much  as  will  give  the  ce- 
ment the  colour  of  the  ftone  ; to  this  add 
one  part  of  the  flower  of  fulphur  : fiift 
incorporate  all  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  afierw.ards  knead  it  with  your 
hands  in  warm  witer.  With  tliis  fallen 
the  ftones,  fiiells,  ©c.  after  thev  are  well 
dri“d,  and  warmed  before  the  fire. 

GROVE,  in  gardening,  a fmall  wood  im- 
pervious to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to 
gardens^  but  are  allb  the  greaieft  relief 
agatnlt  the  vtoiont  h;ats  of  the  fun,  af- 
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fording  fhade  to  walk  under  in  thehotteH 
parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts  of 
the  garden  areufelefs  ; fo  that  every  gar. 
den  is  defefifive  which  has  not  fhade.  See 
the  article  Garden. 

Groves  are  of  two  forts,  m'lA.  either  open 
or  clofe.  Open  groves  are  I'uch  as  have 
large  fliady  trees  which  ftand  at  fuch 
diftances,  as  that  their  branches  approach 
fo  near  to  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the 
rays  of  the  fun  from  penetrating  through 
them. 

Moll:  of  the.groves  that  have  been  plant- 
ed either  in,  England  or  in  the  celebratni 
gardens  of  France,  are  only  a few  regu- 
lar lines  of  trees ; many  of  which  are 
avenues  to  the  habitation,  or  lead  to  fome 
building  or,  other  objefil  : but  thefe  do 
not  appear  fo  grand,  as  thofe  that  have 
been  made  in  woods,  where  the  tree* 
have  grown  at  irregular  diftances:  where 
they  have  large  fpreading  heads,  and  are 
left  fo  far  afunder,  as  to  permit  the  graft 
to  grow  under  them,  they  then  afford 
the  greateft  pleafure  5 for  nothing  is  more 
noble  than  fine  fpreading  trees,  with 
large  ftems,  growing  through  grafs,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  grafs  is  well  kept,  and  hat 
a good  verdure  ; befides,  molt  of  thofe 
planted  groves  have  a gravel  walk,  made 
in  a ftraight  line  between  them,  which 
greatly  offends  the  fight  of  perlbtis  who 
have  a true  tafte  : there.f^qre  whenever  i 
gravel-walk  is  abfolutely  neceffary  tote 
..  carried  through  thefe  grove.s,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  twift  it  about,  according 
as  the  trees  naturally  flanit,  than  to  au 
tempt  regularity  ; but  dry  walks  un- 
■der  large  trees,  are  not  fo  nfcful  as  in 
open  places  j becaufe  after  rain,  the  drop- 
ping of  the  trees  will,  for  a confiderable 
time,  render  the  walks  ufelefs. 

In  planting  groves,  it  is  much  the  bell 
way  to  dilpofe  the  trees  irregularly, 
which  will  give  them  a more  magnificent 
and  noble  appearam-e,  and  allb  lorin  a 
fhade  fooner  than  when  the  trees  are 
planted  in  lines. 

■When,  in  planting  a garden,  full  grown 
trees  are  ioiind  upon  the  fpot.  ihtf 
fltould,  if  poffibie,  reniavn  inviolate}  for 
it  will  be  better  to  put  up  with  many  in- 
conver.icncies,  than  to  deftroy  whai  will 
require  an  age  to  retrieve  j lb  that  no* 
thing  but  ofi'ending  the  habitation,  by , 
being  lb  near  as  to  occafion  greatoatitps, 
fhould. tempt  ns  to  cut  them  down. 

CloTe  groves  have  frequently  large  li'CK 
ffanding  in  them;  but  the  ground  ufitirt 
thefe  are  filled  with  flirubs  of  uiukt' 
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V,ood  i fo  that  the  walks  which  are  in 
them  are  private,  and  fcreened  from 
winds ; by  which  means  they  are  ren- 
dered agreeable  for  walking,  at  fuch 
times  when  the  air  is  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold  for  walking  in  the  more  expofed 
parts  of  the  garden.  Thefe  are  often 
contrived  lb  as  to  bound  the  open  groves, 
and  frequently  to  hide  the  walls  or  other 
inclofures  of  the  garden  ; and  when  they 
are  properly  laid  out,  with  dry  walks 
winding  through  them,  and  on  the  fides 
of  thefe  fweet-fmelling  Ihrubs  and  flow- 
ers irregularly  planted,  they  have  a 
charming  effea : for  here  a perfon  may 
walk  in  private,  flieltered  from  the  in- 
clemency of  cold  or  violent  winds,  and 
enjoy  the  fweets  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom: therefore,  when  it  can  be  admit- 
ted,  if  they  are  continued  round  the 
whole  inclofure  of  the  garden,  there  will 
be  a much  greater  extent  of  walk  ; and 
thefe  Ihrubs  will  appear  the  befl:  boun- 
dary, where  there  are  not  fine  profpedls 
to  be  gained. 

GROUND,  in  agriculture,  is  much  the 

lame  with  earth  or  foil. 

Ground,  in  painting,  the  furface  upon 
which  the  figures  and  other  objefVs  are 
ftprefented. 

The  ground  is  properly  underftood  of 
fuch  p.irts  of  the  piece,  as  have  nothing 
painted  on  them,  but  retain  the  original 
colours  upon  which  the  other  colours  are 
applied  to  m.ake  the  reprefentatfons. 

A building  is  faid  to  ferve  as  a ground  to 
a figure,  when  the  figure  is  painted  on 
the  building. 

The  ground  behind  a piflure  in  minia- 
ture, is  commonly  blue  or  crimfon,  imi- 
tating a curtain  of  fattin  or  velvet  ; if  it 
be  to  be  blue,  it  fliould  be  laid  on  as  fol- 
lows: waflr  bice  till  it  is  very  pure  and 
clear,  and  temper  a quantity  in  a /hell  . 
fufficient  for  your  ground,  letting  it  be 
thoroughly  moilt  and  well  bound  with 
gum.  Then  with  a fmall  pencil  lay  on 
the  fame  colour  about  the  poui  file,  that 
is,  the  ambient  fuperficies  of  the  piflure  ; 
having  (lone  this,  take  a lai'ge  pencil, 
and  walh  over  the  whole  ground  you  de- 
fign  to  cover  with  a blue,  fomewbat  thin 
and  waterifli,  and  then  with  a pretty 
large  pencil,  full  of  colour  and  flowing, 
lay  over  with  a thick  and  fubflantial 
colour  what  you  had  before  only  wafhed 
over ; in  the  doing  of  this  you  mult  be 
very  quick,  keeping  the  colour  you  have 
laid  on  moilt,  and  not  fuffering  any  part 
to  dry  till  you  have  covered  the  whole, 
Vox.,  II. 
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If  you  would  have  your  ground  a crirfi- 
fon  like  fattin,  then  trace  out  where  and 
in  what  places  you  will  have  thofe  ftrong 
and  hard  lights  and  refleflions  to  fall, 
which  are  feen  in  fattin  or  velvet,  with 
indian  lake  ; there  lay  ymur  lights  with 
a lake  that  is  thin  and  wateriflij  and 
while  it  is  yet  wet,  lay  the  deepening 
and  hard  ftrong  Ihadows  with  a ftronger 
and  darker  colour  of  lake  thick  ground, 
clofe  by  the  other  lights.  The  belt  way 
for  imitation,  is  to  have  a piece  of  fattin 
before  you  to  i:nitate. 

Ground,  in  etching,  denotes  a gumous 
compofition  fmeared  over  the  furface  of 
the  metal  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the 
aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  fuch 
places  where  this  ground  is  cut  through 
with  fhe  point  of  a needle.  See  the  ar« 
tide  Ktching. 

Ground  of  a.Jlneld,  the  fame  with  field. 
See  the  article  Field. 

Ffl/?  Ground,  or  Shelf.  Se-e  Shelf. 

Ground-angling,  fifliing  under  watcr- 
without  a float,  only  with  a plumb  of 
lead  or  a bullet,  which  is  better,  becaufe 
it  will  rollon  the  ground;  thlsc  method 
of  filhing  is  moft  proper  in  cold  weather, 
when  the  fifli  fwim  very  low. 

The  bullet  is  to  be  placed  about  nine 
inches  from  the  baited  hook.  A perfon 
in  fifliing  in  this  manner,  ought  not  to 
ftrike  as  foon  as  he  feels  the  fifli  bite, 
but  flack  his  line,  that  the  fifli  may  the 
better  fwalJow  the  bait  and  hook.  As 
for  the  tackle,  it  fliould  be  fine  and  flen- 
der  ; for  ftrong  and  thick  lines  only  ferve 
to  fright  the  fifli. 

The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chief 
feafons  for  the  ground-line  in  fifliing  for 
trout;  but  if  the  day  prove  cloudy,  or 
the  water  muddy,  yon  may  fifli  at  ground 
all  day. 

Ground-plu.ming,  is  to  find  out  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  filhing ; which  is 
done  by  a mulket-bullet  with  an  hole 
through  it,  tied  to  a ftrong  twill  and  hung 
on  the  hook. 

Ground-ivy,  hedera  terrejiris,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Glechoma, 

Ground-ivy  is  attenuant  and'diflolvent, 
and  famous  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally as  a vulnerary.  It  is  much  ufed 
with  us  in  an  infufion  in  forrh  of  tea,  for 
diforders  of  the  breall  and  lungs,  and  is 
fometimes  an  ingredient  fn  peftoral  de- 
, coflions.  A confervemade  of  the  plant 
when  in  flower,  retains  -its  virtues  in  an 
agreeable  form,  but  is  feldom  kept  in  the 
(hops.  It  is  eftsemed  a fpecific  in  ero- 
$ H flgns 
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lions  and  exulcerations  of  the  vifcera,  and 
particularly  of  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  It 
is  allb  re, commended  in  confumptions, 
bruifes  from  fall's,  head-achs,  and  other 
. the  like  diforders. ' 

Ground  pine,  in  botany,  a plant  called 
by  authors 'chamaepitys,  or  teucrium. 
See  the  article  Teucrium. 

Stinking  Ground-pine,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Polycnemum. 

Ground  tackDe,  is  a fliip’s  anchors, 
cables,  &c.  and,  in  general,  whatever 
is  necelTary  to  make  her  ride  fafe  at 
anchor. 

Ground-timbers,  are  thofe  timbers  in 
the  Ihip  which  lie  on  her  keel,  and  are 
fadened  to  it  with  bolts  thro’  the  keelfon. 
They  are  fo  called  from  the  Ihip’s  reftihg 
upon  them  when  Ihe  is  aground. 

Ground-tows,  are  what  comes  from 
the  hemp  when  drefl'ed  at  the  hatchel  for 
the  fpinners,  and  out  of  which  ham- 
burgh  or  cabbin-lines,  marlin,  and  while 
ochara  are  made. 

Ground-work,  in  a building,  the  fame 
with  foundation.  See  Foundation. 

GROU-NI)  AGP,  acuftom  or  tribute  paid 
for  the  ground  on  which  a Ihip  Hands 
in  port. 

GROUNDING,  is  bringing  a lliip  on 

" ground  to  be  cleaned,  trimmed,  or  to 
have  a leak  Hopped. 

GROUNDLINGj  in  ichthyology,  the 
fmootb,  fpotteii  cobitis,  with  the  body 
of  a cylindrical  figure,  and  otherwife 
called' the  loach.  See  Cobitis. 

GROUNDSEL,  fenecia,  in  botany,  Sfr. 
See  the  article  Senecio. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  an 
aflemblage  of  two  or  more  figures  oY 
men,  beafis,  fruits,  or  the  like,  which 
have  fome  apparent  relation  to  each 
other. 

It  is  necefiary  in  a good  piece  of  paint- 
ing, that  all  the  figures  be  divided  into 
groups  : this  has  ftmewhat  in  it  of  the 
nature  of  fymphonybr  concert  of  voices  ; 
for  as  in  the  one  the  voices  muH  fiiHain 
each  other,  in  order  to  fill  the  ear  with 
an  agreeable  harmony  from  the  whole  5 
fo  in  groups,  if  the  parts  or  figures  be 
not  well  dilpofed,  fomething  will  be 
found  difagreeable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  groups,  or  two 
manners  of  confidering  them,  with  re- 
fpeS:  to  the  defign,  and  to  the  clalr-ob- 
fcure.  The  fiiH  of  thefe  is  common  both 
to  works  ' of  painting  and  fculpture  5 but 
the  latter  is  peculiar  to  painting. 

Groups,  with  refpeSt  to  the  defign,  are 


combinations  of  feveral  figures,  wh|c|, 
bear  a relation  to  each  otlier,  either  upon 
account  of  the  aftion,  or  of  their  proxi- 
mity,  or  of  the  effeft  they  produce.  Thefe 
we  conceive  as  reprefenting  fo  many  dif. 
ferent  fubjedls,  or  at  leaH  fo  many  diftihft 
parts  or  members  of  one  great  fubjeft. 
Thus,  in  architefliire,  vve  fay  a group 
of  columns,  when  we  fpeak  of  three  or 
four  columns  Handing  together  on  the 
fame  pedeHal. 

Groups,  with  refpedl  to  the  clalr-obfcure 
are  afl’emblages  of  figures,  where  the 
lights  and  (hadows  are  diffufed  in  fucha 
manner,  that  they  Hrike  the  eye  together 
and  naturally  lead  it  to  confider  them  in 
one  view. 

Group,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  kinds  of  di- 
minutions  of  long  notes,  which,  in 
working,  form  a fort  of  group,  knot,  or 
bufli.  It  ufually  confifts  of  four  or  more 
crotchets,  quavers,  £fc.  tied  together  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  compofer. 
GROUPADE,  or  Croupade,  in  the  ma- 
nege. See  the  article  Croupade. 

GROUPED  COLUMN.  See  Column. 

GROUSE,  or  Growse,  a fpecies  of  the 
teli  ao,  is  a valuable  bird  of  the  lize  of 
a well-grown  fowl;  the  h'ead  is  large; 
the  eyes  bright  and  piercing  ; the  ears 
are  patulous,  the  beak  is  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  of  a pale  colour,  forae- 
what  hooked,  and  pointed  at  the  extre- 
mity ! it  has  a fcarlet  protuberance  over 
the  eyes,  which  is  very  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ; its  wings  are  variegated,  and  its. 
tail  forked.  The  male,  excepting  the 
little  variegations  of  white  in  his  wings, 
is  totally  black,  and  there  is  a fine  change- 
able tinge  of  a deep  blue  on  his  neck; 
but  the  female  is  brown  and  mottled,  and 
in  colour  refembles  the  woodcock.  . 
This  is  a native  of  England,  but  is  not 
very  frequent ; it  lives  on  large  moun- 
tainous heaths. 

GROWAN,  among  the  miners  of  Corn- 
wal,  a coarl'e  gritty  Hone,  of  a greyilli 
colour,  which  they  are  often  obliged  to 
dig  through,  before  .they  can  reach  the 
ore. 

GRO'VNE,  or  Corunna,  a port  of  Spain. 
See  the  article  CoRu'nna. 

GRUB,  in  zoology,  the  englilh  name  of. 

. the  hexapode  worms,  produ'ced  from  Ine 
eggs  of  beetles,  and  which  at  lengih  are 
transformed  into  winged  infefls  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  their  parents.  Seethe 
article  Scarabjeus. 

GRUBS,  in  medicine,  certain  unfliwi 
pimples  riling  in  difterent  parts  of  the 
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face,  but  chiefly  in  the  alae  of  the  hofe. 
The  cure  of  thefe  ought  only  to  be  at- 
tempted by  evacuations  and  cleanfers  of 
tlie  blood.  , . 

grubbing,  in  agriculture,  the  digging 
or  pulling  up  the  flubs  and  roots  of 

trees.  . 

When  the  roots  are  large,  this  is  a very 
troublefome  and  laborious  talk  ; but  Mr.  . 
Mortimer  has  flrewn  how  it  may  be  ac- 
complilhed  lb  as  to  fave  great  expence  by 
a vny  limple  and  eafy  method.  He  pro- 
pofes  a fti'ong  iron-hook  to  be  made, 
about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  with  a 
large  iron-ring  faflened  to  the  upper  part 
ol  it.  See  plate  CXXI.  fig.  a.  This  hook 
be  put  into  a hole  on  the  fide  of  the 
rpot,  to  which  it  muft  be  faflened,  and 
a lever  being  put  into  the  ring,  two  or 
three  men,  by  means  of  this  lever,  may 
wring  out  , the  root,  and  twifl  the  fap- 
roots  afunder.  Stubs  of  trees  may  alfo 
be  taken  up  witli  the  fame  hook,- in  which 
work  it  will  fave  a great  deal  of  labour, 
though  not  fo  much  as  in  the  other,  be- 
caufe  the  flubs  muft  be  firft  cleft  with 
wedges  before  the  hook  can'enter  the  tides 
of  them,  to  wrench  them  out  by  pieces. 

Grubbing  a cock,  with  cock-fighter's,  a 
term  ufed  for  cutting  off  the  feathers  un- 
der his  wings. 

This  is  a thing  not  allowed  by  cockpit- 
law,  nor  is  any  one  permitted  to  cut  off 
the  feathers  in  any  handling  place.  , 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a town  and  caftle  of 
lower  Saxony  and  dutchy  of  Brunfwic, 
remarkable  for  its  mines  of  filver,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  lead  : eaft  long.  9°  36', 
and  north  lat.  51®  4j'. 

GRUME,  grumus,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
concreted  clot  of  blood,  milk,  or  other 
fubftance.  Heince  gruraous  blood  is  that 
which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  grume, 
and  by  its  vifcidity,  and  ftagnatmg  in 
jhe  capillary  veflels,  produces  I’everal  dif- 
orders.  * 

6RUM0SE  ROOTS,  among  herbalifls, 
fuch  as  are  knotty,  and  faflened  to  one 
head,  like  thofe  of  celandine  and  anemo- 
nies.  See  the  article  Root. 

GRUS,  the  CRANE,  in  ornithology,  a bird 
oi  the  ardea  or  heron-kind.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ardea. 

The  common  crane,  or  ardea  with  the 
top  of  the  head  papillofe,  is  a large, 
ftately,  and  beautiful  bird,  with  a very 
•long  neck.  The  indian  crane,  with  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  head  papillofe,  is 
fmallcr  than  the  european  or  common 
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kind,  but  otherwife  very  like  it.  See  the 
article  Crane. 

Gr'CJS,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  dance  which 
the  young  Athenians  .performed  every 
year  at  Delphos,  about  the  altar  of  Apol- 
lo, on  the  day  of  Delia. 

. The  fteps  and  figures  of  tliis.dance,  which 
, were  intricate  and  running  one  into  an- 
' other,  were  defigned  to  exprefs  the  turn- 
ings and  windings  of  the,  labyrinth  ,iii 
whicR  Thefeus  killed  the  minotaur. 
GRY,  a metifure  containing  one  tenth  of  a 
line.  See  the  article  Line. 
GRYG.ALLUS,  in  ornithology,  a name 
given  to  the  urogallus,  or  tetrao.  See 
the  article  Tetrao. 

, GRYLLO-T4LPA,  the  MOLE-GRICKE-T, 
a fpecies  of  gryllus,  with  the  anterior  ieet 
palmated.  See  the  next  article. 

This  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  european 
winged  infefils,  being  two  inches  and  an 
.half  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Its  colour  is  a dulky- 
brown,,  and  there  grow  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail,  on  each  fide,  two  hairy 
bodies  refembling  in  fome  degree  the  tail 
of  a moufe.  See  plate  CXXI.  fig.  4. 
gryllus,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the 
cricket  and  locuft-kiiid,  which,  together 
with  the  grafshoppers,  ipake  only  one 
genus  of  infedls,  the  charafters  of  which  ' 
are  thefe:  the  antennae  are  fetaceous;  the 
e-xterior  wings  are  membranaceous,  nar- 
row, and  have  much  of  the  appearance  of 
the  wings  of  fome  of  the  fly-kind  j the 
thorax  is  compreffed  and  angulated  ; and 
the  legs  are  formed  for  leaping.  See  the 
articles  Locust  and  Gryllo-talpa. 
Gryllus,  in  ichthyology,  a name  given 
to  two  diftinft  fillies,  the  conger-eel  and 
ophidion.  See  the  articles  Conger  and 
■Ophidion. 

GRYPHITES,  ■ in  natural  hiftory,  in  eng- 
lilh  crow’s  stone,  air  oblong  follile 
fliell,  very  narrow  at  the  head,  and  be- 
coming gradually  wider  to  the  extremity, 
where  it  ends  in  a circular  limb ; the 
head  or  beak  of  this-is  very  hooked  or 
bent  inward. 

They  are  frequently  found  in  our  gravel 
or  clay-pits,  in  marCy  counties.  There 
are  three  or  four  diftinSl  fpecieS  of  them  ; 
fome-afe  extremely  rounded  and  convex 
on  the  back,  others  leis  fo ; and  the 
plates  of  which  they  are  compofed,  are  in 
fome  fmaller  and  thinner,  in_  others 
thicker  and  larger,  in  fpecimens  of  the 
fame  bigiiefs.  See,  plate  CXXIV.  fig. 
-a. 
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GRYPHUS,  a kind  of  xnigma.  See  the 
article  ENIGMA. 

GUADALAJARA,  a city  of  Mexico, 
in  north  America,  and  the  capital  of 
Guadalajara,  or  New  Galicia:  weft  long.  , 
ioS°,  and  north  lat.  7,0°  45'. 

GUADALAVIAR,ariver  ot  Spain,  which 
rifes  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  and 
runs  fouth-eaft  through  the  province 
of  Valencia,  falling  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean a little  below  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia. 

0UADALAXARA,  a city  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  New  Caftile,  twenty-eight 
miles  north-w'eft  of  Madrid  : weft  long. 
3°  50',  and  north  lat.  40°  40'. 

GUADALUPE,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the 
Caribbee-iflands,  eighty  miles  north  of 
Martinico,  fubjefl  to  France  : weft  long. 
61'’,  and  north  lat.  16''  30'. 

GUADARAMA,  a town  of  New  Caftile, 
in  Spain,  twenty-three  miles  north-weft 
of  Madrid  : weft  long.  4°  45',  and  north 
lat.  40°  45'. 

QUADIANA,  a river  of  Spain,  which 
rifes  in  the  middle  of  New  Caftile,  and 
running  through  Eftremadura,  enters 
Portugal  ; where  palling  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  Alentejo  and  Algarva,  it  dif- 
pharges  itfclf  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

GUADILBARBAR,  a river  ef  Africa, 
vvhich  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Atlas, 
runs  through  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  near 
Bona. 

GUADILQUIVIR,  a river  of  Spain,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Segura,  in  New 
Caftile,  runs  the  tyhole  length  of  Anda- 
lufia,  and  palling  by  Cordova  and  Se- 
ville, f?Jls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  St. 
Lucar. 

GUADIX,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of, Granada:  weft  long.  3",  and 
north  lat.  37°  15L 

GUAJACUM,  or  GuAiACtJM,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  decandria-  monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
lifts  of  live  ovato-oblong  patent  petals, 
whereof  the  fuperior  onis  are  leaft  ; the 
fruit  is  a roundilh  obliquely  acuminated 
drupe,  furrowed  on  one  lide;  and  the 
feeds  are  oval  nuts,  covered  with  pulp. 
The  wood  ofgugiacum  is  extremely  hard 
3pd  folid,  of  a denfe,  compaft  texture, 
and  remarkably  heavy  ; it  confifts  of  two 
parts,  a central  rnattep,  or  heartj  and  an 
exterior  one,  or  blea  ; the  central  pait  is 
pxtremely  hard  and  ponderous,  and  is  of 
a greenifti  colour,  or  elfe  it  is  variegated 
^ith  a pale  pr  whitifti  colour,  a duflcy 


green,  and  a brownilh  with  the  black 
the  external  part  is  of  the  colour  of  box 
vvood  ; but  when  we  fee  the  fragments  of 
the  branches  of  the  tree  entire,  it  is  co. 
vered  with  a thin  ftrong  bark.  The  wood 
is  of  a fragrant  fmell,  and  of  an  aroma, 
tic  and  pungent,  but  fomewhat  biitedlli 
tafte. 

Guaiacuin  is  atfenuant  and  apperient ; it 
promotes  the  dlfcharges  by  fweat  and 
uriney  and  ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and 
the  other  vifcera.  It  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  obftruflions  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  in  the  jaundice,  dropfy,  and 
many  other  chronic  cafes,  and  gives 
relief  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  even  in  the 
gout. 

The  bark  is  a more  powerful  attenuant 
than  the  wood,  but  it  is  lefs  proper  for 
people  of  a feverifli  difpofition.  Neither 
of  them  are  given  much  in  fubftance,  the 
ufual  way  being  in  decodiion  with  fafla. 
fras,  and  other  medicines  of  the  fame  in. 
tention. 

Befides  the  wood  and  the  bark,  we  have 
a refin  of  it,  under  the  improper  name  of 
gum-guaiacum.  This  is  a folid  but 
very  friable  fubftance,  much  refembling 
common  refill,  except  in  colour,  it  be- 
ing of  a dufky  greenifti  hue,  and  fome, 
times,  though  lelb  frequently  of  a reddidi 
colour.  It  is  very  acrid  and  pungent  to 
the  tafte,  and  when  burnt,  fmells  like 
guaiacum  wood.  It  is  given  in  the 
lame  cafes  with  the  wood,  and  the  fa, 
mous  balfamuin  polycreftum  is  made  of 
it. 

GUALEOR,  a city  of  the  hither  India, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gua- 
leor,  fituated  forty  miles  fotith  of  Agra; 
eaft  long.  79°,  and  north  lat.  26“. 

GUAM,  the  chief  of  the  Ladrone-iflands, 
in  the  Pacific  ocean  : eaft  long.  140°,  and 
north  lat.  14°. 

GUAN,  or  Quan.,  an  american  bird,  a 
little  bigger  than  the  common  hen.  lu 
lhape  it  fomewhat  refembles  a turkey,  to 
which  Mr.  Edwards  takes  it  to  be  neat  of 
kin.  The  tcp  of  the  head  is  covered  with 
black  feathers,  which  it  can  erefl  into  a 
creft  : the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
daik  colour,  .and  the  neck,  biealf,  and 
belly  are  of  the  fame  colour,  only  fpotted 
wiih  white.  See  plate  CX.  fig.  3. 

GUANIHANI,  or  St.  Salvador,  now 
called  Catt-iftand,  one  of  the  Babania- 
iftands  in  the  Atlantic -ocean,  in  north 
America  : weft  longitude  76°,  norlh 
latitude  24®, 

GUANUCO,  a of  Peru,  in  ftuih 
■'  ■ ' Ametic?) 
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America,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
notth-eaftof  Lima  ; weft  long.  ,75°  15', 
and  fouth  lat.  io». 

rUARANTY,  rn  matters  of  polity,  the 
engagement  of  mediatorial  or  neutral 
ftates,  whereby  they  plight  their  faith, 
that  certain  treaties  lhall  be  inviolably  ob- 
ftrved,  or  that  they  will  make  war  againft 
the  aggrefibr.  _ 

Guaranty,  or  Warranty,  in  law. 
See  the  article  Warranty. 

guard,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
defence  or  prefervation  of  any  thing ; the 
of  obferving  what  paffes,  in  order  to 
prevent  furprize ; or  the  care,  precaution, 
and  attention  we  make  ufe  of,  to  prevent 
any  thing  happening  contrary  to  our  in- 
tention or  inclinations. 

Guard,  in  the  military  art,  is  a duty 
performed  by  a body  of  men,  to  fecure  an 
array  or  place  from  being  furprized  by  an 
enemy. 

In  a garrifon  the  guards  are  relieved  . 
every  day,  and  it  comes  to  every  foldier’s 
turn  once  in  three  days,  fo  that  they  have 
two  nights  in  bed,  and  one  upon  guard. 
To  be  upon  guard,  to  mount  the  guard, 
to  difmount  the  guard,  to  relieve  the 
guard,  to  change  the  guard,  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  or  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard, 
are  words  often  ufed,  and  well  under- 
stood. 

Advanced  Guard,  is  a party  of  either 
horfe  or  foot,  that  marches  before  a more 
confiderable  body,  to  give  notice  of  any 
approaching  danger. 

When  an  army  is  upon  the  march,  the 
grand-guards  which  fhould  mount  that 
day,  ferve  as  an  advanced -guard  to  the 
army : in  fmall  parties,  fix  or  eight  hoiTe 
are  fufficient,  and  thefe  are  not  to  go 
above  four  or  five  hundred  yards  before 
the  party. 

An  advanced  guard  is  alfo  a fmall  body 
of  twelve  or  fixteen  horfe,  under  a cor- 
poral, or  quarter- mafter,  polled  before 
the  grand  guard  of  a camp. 

Artilkry-Gv PlKD , is  a detachment  from  the 
army,  to  fecure  the  artillery  : their  corps 
de  garde  is  in  the  front,  and  their  centries 
round  the  park.  This  is  a forty-eight 
hours  guard  : and  upon  a march,  they 
go  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  artillery, 
and  mud  be  fine  to  leave  nothing  behind  ; 
if  a gjUn  or  waggon  break  down,  the  cap- 
tain is  to  leave  a part  of  his  guard  to  affift 
the  gunners  ap-d  matroffes  in  getting  it  up 
again, 

de  PftRDE,  are  foldiets  entrpfted  witlr 


the  guard  of  a pod,  under  the  command 
of  one  or  more  officers. 

Cou7!ter-Gv  AKD,  in  forcificatio*.  Seethe 
article  Counter-guard. 

Forrage-Gv  AKV,  a detachment  fent  out  to 
fecure  the  forragers,  which  are  polled  at 
all  places,  where  either  the  enemy’s  party  ■ 
may  come  to  difturb  the  forragers  j or 
where  they  may  be  fpread  too  near  the 
enemy,  fo  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
taken.  They  confift  both  of  horfe  and- 
foot,  and  mull  llay  at  their  polls  till  the 
forragers  all  come  off  the  ground. 
Grand-Gu AKOf  three  or  four  fquadrons  of 
horfe,  commanded  by  a field  officer,  poll- 
ed at  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
camp,  on  the  right  and  left  wings,  to- 
wards the  enemy,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
camp, 

M<J2«-Guard,  that  from  whence  all  the 
other  guards  are  detached. 

Thofe  who  are  to  mount  the  guard,  meet 
at  (heir  refpedlive  captain’s  quarters,  and 
go  from  thence  to  (he  parade;  where,  af- 
ter.the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  fmall 
guards  are  detached  for  the  polls  and 
magazines;  and  then  the  fubaltern  officers 
throw  lots  for  their  guards,  and  are  com- 
manded hy  the  captain  of  the  main- guard. 
P/garf-GuARD,  a good  number  of  horfe 
and  foot  always  in  readinefs  in  cafe,  of  an 
alarm  : the  horfe  are  all  the  time  faddled, 
and  the  riders  booted.  The  foot  draw 
up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion,  at  the 
beating  of  the  tattoo  ; but  afterwards  re- 
turn to  their  tents,  where  they  hold 
themfclves  in  readinefs  to  march,  upon 
any  fudden  alarm.  This  guard  is  to 
make  refillance,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  till 
the  army  can  get  ready. 

Siuarter-Gv A's.D , a fmall  guard,  com- 
manded by  a fubaltern  officer,  polled  by 
each  battalion,  about  an  hundred  yards 
before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 
Pear-GuARD,  that  part  of  the  army  which 
brings  up  the  rear,  which  is  generally  the 
old  grand-guards  of  the  camp.  The' rear- 
guard of  a parly  is  fix  or  eight  horfe,  that 
march  about  four  or  five  hundred  paces 
behind  the  party,  The-advanced-guard 
of  a party  on  -its  going  out,  make  the 
rear-guard  on  its  return. 
Stfindard-GVAKD,  a fmall  guard,  under  a 
corporal,  out  of  each  regiment  of  horfe, 
and  placed  on  foot,  in  the  front  of  each 
regiment. 

Tizk-Guard,  that  part  of  the  army  which 
marches  in  the  front. 

Gva^P  niore  particularly  underftood  of 

a foldiey 
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a foldier  detached  from  a company  or 
corps,  to  proteft,  detain,  or  fecure  any 
perfon,  & c, 

©UARDS  are  alfo  troops  kept  to  guard  the 
king’s  perfon,  called  alio  royal-guards, 
life-guards,  gardes  du  corps,  (Sc.  Thefe 
are  dirtinguilhed  into  horfe,  foot,  grena- 
diers, and  yeomen, 

fThe  engliih  horfe-guards  are  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  t^ops,  and  the  foot- guards  by  re- 
giments,- 

Yeomen  of  the  ©uard.  See  the  article 
Yeomen. 

’The  french  Guards  are  divided  into  thofe 
within,  and  thofe  without  the  palace ; 
the  fil'd  confifts  of  the  gardes  du  corps, 
or  body-guard,  which  confifts  of  four 
companies  of  horfe,  the  firft  of  which 
companies  was  antiently  Scotch,  and  ftill 
■ retains  the  name,  though  it  nOw  confifts 
wholly  of  Frenchmen,  The  guards  with- 
out, are  the  gens  d'  armes,  light-horfe, 
mufqueteei'S,  and  two  other  regiments, 
the  one  of  which  is  French  and  the  other 
Swifs.  See  Gendarmes. 

Guard,  in  fencing,  is  a pofture  proper 
to  defend  the  body  from  an  enemy’s 
fword . 

There  are  four  general  guards  of  the 
fword  ; to  form  a perfeft  idea  of  which, 
we  muft  fuppofe  a circle  drawn  on  a wall, 
and  divided  into  four  cardinal  points, 

' •viz.  top  and  bottom,  right  and  left. 
When  the  point  of  the  fword  is  direfted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  circle,  with  the  hilt  op- 
pofite  to  its  top,  the  body  inclining  very 
forward,  this  is  called  the  prime  or  firft 
guard.  The  fecond  guard,  by  mpny 
improperly  called  the  tierce,  is  when  the 
point  is  directed  to  the  right  or  fecond 
point  of  the  fame  circle,  ■with  the  hilt  of 
the  fword  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  body 
proportionably  raifed.  The  tierce,  or  third 
guard,  is  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is 
raifed  to  the  iippermoft  part  of  the  fame 
circle  ; in  which  cafe  the  body,  the  arm, 
and  the  fword,  are  in  their  natural  po- 
fition,  and  in  the  mean  of  the  extremes  of 
their  motion.  The  quart,  or  fourth 
guard,  is  when  the  point  of  the  fword  is 
direfled  to  the  fourth  point  of  the  circle, 
defcending  to  the  right  as  far  as  one 
fourth  of  the  tierce,  with  the  outward 
part  of  the  arm  and  the  flat  of  the  fword 
turned  towards  to  the  ground,  and  the 
body  out  of  the  line  to  the  right,  and  the 
Irilt  of  the  fword  towards  the  line  to  the 
left.  ‘There  is  aUb  a quint,'  or  fifth 
guard,  which  is  only  the  return  of  the 
■ point  of  the  fword  to  the  right,'  after  tra- 


verfing  the  circle  to  the  point  of  the  prime 
from  whence  it  had  departed,  with  a dif! 
ferent  difpofition  of  the  body,  arm,  and 
fword.  The  common  center  of  all  thofe 
motions  ought  to  be  in  the  Ihoulder. 

In  all  thefe  kinds  of  guards,  there  are  the 
high-advanced,  high-retired,  and  high- 
intermediate  guard,  when  difpofed  before 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  either  with 
the  arm  quite  extended,  quite  withdrawn 
or  in  a mean  ftate.  The  mean-advanced 
guard,  or  fimply  mean  guard,  is  when 
the  fword  is  placed  before  the  middle  part 
of  the  body.  The  low-advanced,  retired 
or  intermediate  guards,  are  thofe  where 
the  arm  and  fword  are  advanced,  with- 
drawn, or  between  the  two  extremes, 
before  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

GUARDANT,  or  Gardant,  in  heral- 
dry. See  the  article  Gardant. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a perfon  who  has 
■ the  charge  of  any  thing ; but  more  com- 
monly it  fignifies  one  who  has  the  cuftody 
and  education  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  not 
fufficient  difcretion  to  take  care  of  them- 
felves  and  their  own  affairs,  as  children 
and  ideots.. 

There  arefeveral  forts  of  thefe  gu.ardian8 
at  common  law,  •viz.  guardians  by  na. 
ture,  who  are  the  father  and  mother; 
guardians  in  focage,  being  the  next  of 
blood  i and  guardians  by  reafon  of  nur- 
ture, which  is  when  the  father  by  will 
appoints  a perfon  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  child.  The  ftatute  ordains,  that  a 
father,  by  deed  in  his  life-time,  or  by 
his  will,  may  difpofe  of  the  cuftody  of 
his  child,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  not  married,  during  the  child’s  mi- 
nerity,  to  any  perfons  who  are  notpopilh 
recufants,  as  he  lhall  think  fit ; vyhich 
guardians  may  bring  adlions  of  tref- 
pafs,  (Sc,  againft  any  unlawful  takers 
away  of  fuch  child  or  children,  and  take 
poffeffion  of  their  lands,  (Sc,  If  the  fa- 
ther appoints  no  guardians  to  his  child, 
the  ordinary,  or  fpiritual  court  have  power 
to  order  one  for  the  goods  and  perfonal 
eftate  only,  until  the  infant  is  of  the  age 
of  fourteen  ; but'  as  to  his  lands,  there 
fiiall  be  a guardian  in  focage,  &c.  This 
guardianftjip  in  focage  continues  till  the 
minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  he  may  chufe  his  guardian  before  a 
judge,  at  his  chambers,  or  in  court,  or 
chancery  ; likewife  after  the.infant  conies 
to  that  age,  he  may  fue  his  guardian 
in  focage,  to  account  as  bailiff. 

The  bufinefs  of  guardians  is  to  take  the 
profits  of  the  minor’s  lands  to  his  “f'l 

and 
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and  to  account  for  the  fame  : they  ought 
to  fell  all  moveables  within  a reafonable 
time  and  to  convert  them  into  land  or 
money,  except  the  minor  is  near  of  age, 
and  may  want  fuch  things  himfelf  ; and 
they  are  to  pay  intereft  for  the  money  in 
their  hands,  that  might  have  been  fo 
placed  out?  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  pre- 
fumed that  the  guardians  made  ufe  of  it 
themfelves.  They  are  to  fuftain  the  land 
of  the  heir,  without  making  deftruaion 
of  any  thing  thereon,  and  to  keep  it  fafe- 
ly  for  him  : if  they  commit  wafte  on  the 
lands,  it  is  a forfeiture  of  the  guardian- 
fliip.  3 Edw.  I.  And  where  perfons 
as  guardians,  hold  over  any  land,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  perfon  who  is  next 
intitled,  they  lhall  be  adjudged  trefpaf- 
fers,  and  fliall  be  accountable,  6 Annae, 
cap.  xviii. 

Guardians  d’eglise,  are  churchwardens 
or  officers  chofen  in  every  parifli,  to  have 
the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  goods  of  the 
church. 

Guardians  of  the  peace,  are  thofe  who 
have  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

Guardian,  or  Warden  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  is  an  officer  who  has  the  jurildic- 
tionofthecinqueports,  with  all  the  power 
which  the  admiral  of  England  has  in 
other  places. 

Guardian  of  the  fpiritualities,  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  fpiritual  jurifdiflion  of  any 
diocefe  is  committed,  during  the  time 
the  fee  is  vacant. 

Aguardian  of  the  fpiritualities  may  like- 
wile  be  either  fuch  in  law,  as  the  arch- 
bilhop  is  of  any  diocefe  within  his  pro- 
vince ; or  by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the 
archbifliop,  or  vicar-general  of  the  time, 
appoints.  Any  fuch  guardian  has  power 
to  hold  courts,  grant  licences,  difpenfa- 
tions,  probates  of  wills,  Gfc. 

GUBEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony  ; eaft  long,  ic®,  and 
north  lat.  51°  50'. 

GUDGEON,  gohius,  in  Ichthyology.  See 
the  article  Gobius, 

Gudgeons,  in  a ffiip,  are  the  eyes  drove 
into  the  Hern -poll,  into  which  the  pintles 
of  the  rudder  go,  to  hang  it.  See  plate 
CXXI.  fig.  3. 

The  Hems  of  the  gudgeons  are  barbed, 
to  prevent  their  being  drawm  out. 

GUELPHS  and  Gibeeins.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Gibelins. 

GUENGA,  a great  river  of  the  hither  In- 
dia, which  riling  in  the  mountains  of  Ba- 
lagate,  runs  north-eaft,  and  falls  into  the 
* 


weft  branch  of  the  river  Ganges,  in 
Bengal. 

GUERET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lionois  s eaft  long.  and 
north  lat.  46°  5'. 

GUERITE,  a fmall  tower  of  wood  or  ftone, 
generally  placed  on  the  point  of  a baftion, 
or  on  the  angles  of  the  flioulder,  to  hold 
a centinel,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the 
fofs,  and  to  watch,  in  order  to  prevent 
a furprize. 

GUERNSEY,  ovGarnsey,  an  ifland  in 
the  englilh  channel,  on  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
mandy, fifty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Port- 
land, in  Dorfetffiire,  and  twenty-two 
weft  of  cape  la  Hogue,  in  Normandy  ; 
about  ten  miles  long  and  as  many  broad, 
containing  ten  parilhes.  The  natives, 
whofpeakFrench,  are  ftili  governed  by  the 
normanlaws,  but  are  fubjeift  to  England. 

GUETTARDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monoecia  heptandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
male  and  female  flowers  of  which  are 
monopetalous  and  funnel-fliaped  3 the 
fruit  is  a dry,  roundilh,  depiefled  drupe, 
containing  a Angle  feed. 

GUIAQUIL,  a city  and  port-town  of  Pe- 
ru, fituated  near  the  Pacific  ocean  ; weft 
long.  80®,  and  fouth  lat.  3®. 

GUIARA,  a port-town  on  the  Caraeoa- 
coaft,  in  terra  firma,  in  South  America: 
weft  long.  66°,  and  north  lat.  10®  35'. 

GUID  ON,  a fort  of  flag  or  ftandard,  borne 
by  the  king’s  life-guards;  being  broad 
at  one  extreme,  and  almoft  pointed  at 
the  other,  and  flit  or  divided  into  two. 

Guidon  alfo  denotes-the  officer  who  bears 
the  guidon.  He  is  the  fame  in  the  horfe- 
guards  that  the  enfign  is  in  the  foot. 
The  guidon  of  a troop  of  horfe  takes 
place  next  below'  a cornet. 

GUIENNE,  a province  of  France,  bound- 
ed by  the  Orleanois  on  the  north,  by 
Gafeony,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  liver  Garonne,  on  the  fouth,  by  Lan- 
guedoc on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  bay  of 
Bifcay  on  the  weft. 

GUILANDINA,  bonduch,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  decandrta-monagynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts 
of  five  lanceolate  and  feffile  petals  ; the 
fruit  is  a rhomboidal  pod,  containing 
only  one  cell,  in  which  are  included  nu- 
merous offeous  feeds,  of  a globofo-com- 
preffed  figure.  The  feeds  of  this  plant, 
which  are  called  Molucca  nuts,  are  faid 
to  be  good  in  herniofe  tumours,  and  in 
the  cholic  5 and  to  create  an  appetite  and 
to  promote  the  menfes. 
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GUILD,  or  Gild,  a fraternity  or  com- 
pany. As  to  the  original  of  thefe  guilds  or 
companies,  it  was  a law  among  the  Saxons 
that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  fhoulH  find  fureties  to  keep  the 
peace,  or  be  committed  ; upon  which  the 
neighbours  entered  into  an  affbciation, 
and  became  bound  for  each  oiher,  either 
to  produce  him  who  committed  any  of- 
fence, or  to  make  fatisfaflion  to  the  in- 
jured  party  ; in  order  to  which  they  rail- 
ed a fum  among  themfelves,  which  they 
put  into  a common  flock  j out  of  which 
they  upon  occafion,  made  a pecuniary 
compenfation  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  offence  committed.  Thefe  guilds  are 
now  companies,  joined  together  with 
laws  and  Orders  made  by  themfelves,  by 
the  licence  of  the  prince. 

Guild,  Gild,  or  Geld,  is  'alfo  ufed 
among  oiir  antient  wi iters  for  a compen- 
fation, or  mulfl,  for  a fault  committed. 

Guildhall,  the  chief  hall  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  holding  of  courts,  and  for 
the  meeting ’of  the  lord- mayor  and  com- 
monalty, in  order  to  make  laws  and  or- 
dinances for  the  welfare  and  regulation 
of  the  city. 

Guild-rents,  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown 
by  any  guild  or  fraternity  : or  thofe  that 
formerly  belonged  to  religious  houfes, 
and  came  to  the  crown  at  the  general  dif- 
foluiion  ofmonafteries. 

GUILDFORD,  of'  Guldeford,  a bo- 
rough-town of  Surry,  fituated  on  the  ri- 
ver Wye,  thirty  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Lon- 
don. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

GUILLESTRE,  a city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Dauphiny  ; eaft  long  6°  20', 
and  north  lat.  44°  43'. 

GUINEA,  a large  country'of  Africa,  fi- 
tuated  between  15®  eaft  and  15“  well 
longitude,  and  between  4°  and  10°  north 
latitude. 

TheBrililh,  Dutch,  French;  and  other 
nations,  have  foils  and  faflpries  on  this 
.coaft. 

Guin  ea  is  alfo  the  name  of  a Britilh  gold- 
coin.  See  the  article  Coin. 

Guinea  PIG,  in  zoology,  a qnadruped.of 
the  moufe  or  rat-kind,  with  a variegated 
body,  refembling,  in  I'ome  Tneafure,  a 
young  pig,  whence  the  name. . It  is  con- 
fiderably  Jarger  than  the  rat,  but  lei's  than 
the  rabbit.  See  plate  CXXI.  fig.  5. 

Guinea-worm,  dracunculuSi  in  zoology 
and  medicine.  See  the  article  Dra- 
CUNCULI. 

GUIPUSCOA,  the  north-eaft  divifion  of 
the  province  of  Bifcay,  in  Spain,  litu.. 


ated  on  theconfines  ofNavarre  in  Fraijcf 

GUISE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  Picardy,  fituated  on  the  river  Oyfe  i 
eaft  long.  3®  36'.  and  north  lat.  490  5,/ 

GUITAR,  orGuiTARRA,  a mufical  ini 
ftrument  of  the  ftring-kind,  with  live 
double  rows  of  ftrings,  of  which  Ihofe 
that  are  -bafs,  are  in  the  middle,  unlefs 
it  be  for  the  burden,  an  oiftave  lower  than 
the  fourth. 

This  inftrument  was  firft  ufed  in  Spain 
and  by  the  Italians.  It  has  the  particular 
denomination  of  fpagnuola  given  it;  anil 
is  found  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  but 
more  frequently  in  Spain. 

GULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  the 
oel'ophagus.  See  Oesophagus. 

Gula,  or  GoLa,  in  architeilure,  a wavy 
mem'oer  the  contour  of  which  refembles 
the  letter  S,  which  the  Greeks  call  cy- 
matium,  and  our  architefls  an  ogee. 
See  the  article  Cymatium  and  Ogee. 
This  member  is  of  two  kinds,  refla  and 
inverfa.  The  firft  and  principal  has  ils 
cavities  or  hollows  above,  and  convexi- 
ties below.  This  always  makes  the  lop 
of  the  corona  of  the  corniche,  jetting 
over  the  drip  of  the  corniche,  like  a wave 
ready  to  fall.  It  is  fonietimes  abroluiely 
the  entablature,  as  being  the  liift  or  up- 
perraoft  member  of  if. 

The  fecond,  being  alfo  called  gula  inver- 
fa, as  the  firft  is  called  gula  refld,  is  ex- 
aflly  the  reveife  of  the  former,  the  cavity 
or  hollownefs  of  it  being  at  the  botloin, 
fo  that  with  refpefl  to  the  foimer  it  ap- 
pears inverted.  This  is  ufed  in  the  ar- 
chitrave, and  foinetimes  in  the  corniche 
along  with  the  former,  only  fepaiated  by 
a reglet. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  the  colour 
red,  which  is  expreffed  In  engraving  by 
perpendicular  lines  falling  from  the  top 
of  the  efcutcheOn  to  the  bottom.  Sse 
plate  CXXI.  fig.  6. 

It  is  the  firft  of  all  colours  in  armory, 
and  was  formfei  ly  prohibited  to  be  worn 
by  any  perfon  in  his  coat-ai monr,  un- 
lefs he  were  a prince,  or  had  a permiffion 
from  him.  This  colour  is  a Cyinhol  of 
charity,  valour,  andgenerofny,  atldrepic- 
fents  blood-colour,  and  tiuelcarlet. 
The  Romans,  according  to  Spelman, 
painted  the  bodies  of  their  gods,  and  ge- 
nerals that  triumphed,  with  vermilion; 
and  under  the  coni'iils,  their  foldiers  were 
ciad  in  red,  hence  called  rulfati.  A™ 
we  are  told  that  the  Lacedemoni-ms  wore 
fcailetj'io  prevent  feeing  the  blood  iffue 
from  their  wounds'.  Thofe  who  hear  tins 
colour,  are  obliged  to  relieve  fuel' 
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are  in  danger  of  being  cpprefled  by  in- 


lUiiice. 

gull,  the  englifli  name  of  a genus  of 
birds,  called  by  authors  larus.  See  the 

article  I. ARUS.  , 

gullet,  in  anatomy,  the  englifh  name 
of  the  cefophagus.  See  Oesophagus. 

GULO,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  muftela, 
of  a reddilli  brown  colour,  with  the 
middle  of  the  back  black.  See  the  article 

MUSTELLA. 

This  is  of  the  fize  of  our  common  cat; 
the  head  is  fmall,  and  of  a kind  of  oval 
figure,  flender  at  the  fnout,  and  rounded 
at  the  crown;  the  eyes  are  prominent, 
though  not  very  large  ; the  iris  is  of  a 
deep  hazel ; the  ears  are  rttort  and  patu- 
lous; thenoftrils  are  large;  the  mouth 
is  wide,  and  well  furnilhed  with  teeth. 

GULPH,  or  Gulf,  in  geography,  a part 
of  the  fea,  almoft  furrounded  by  land, 
asthegulph  of  Mexico,  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice, of  Lyons,  Sfr. 

A gulph  is  ftriflly  diftinguilhed  from  a 
fea,  in  that  the  latter  is  larger.  See  the 
article  Sea. 

It  differs  from  a bay,  in  being  greater 
than  it,  See  the  article  Bay. 

Some  will  have  it  eflential  to  a gulph,  to 
run  into  the  land  through  a (freight  or 
narrow  paffage.  It  is  obferved  that  the 
fea  is  always  moll  dangerous  near  gulphs, 
by  realbii  of  the  currents  being  penned  up 
by  the  (hores. 

GUM,  in  pharmacy,  a concreted  vegetable 
juice,  which  tranfudes  through  the  bark 
,of  certain  trees,  and  hardens  upon  the 
.furface. 

■jTlie  chemiffs  ajiovv  only  thofe  to  be  pro- 
perly gums,  vvhich  are  diffolvable  in  wa- 
ter; thofe  which  are  only  diffolvable  in 
fpirits,  they  call  reGns  ; and  thofe  of  a 
middle  nature,  gum  refins,  Geoffroy 
fays,  that  gums  are  Ibmething  between 
,acid  and  oil ; being  an  acid  fait  fo  fixed 
inearth,  as  that  the  greateft  part  .of  it  is 
changed  to  an  alkali,  the  other  into  oil ; 
fo  that  the  mixture  aiifing  from  thence  is 
an  oily  lalt  refembling  the  faponaceous 
concretes  of  the  chemills,  made  of  oil  of 
olives,  and  a lixivium  of  tartar;  or  the 
mucilaginous  bodies  formed  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  the  volatile  fpiiit  of  urine. 
The  bodies  of  this  clafs.  Dr.  Hill  ob- 
ferves,  if  we  were  to  allow  all  to  be  fo 


which  are  generally  received  as  fuch,; 
.called  by  the  name  gum,  would  ap; 
very  numerous  : but,  on  a llrifl  enq.u 
{he  far  greater  part  of  them  appea 
be  properly  either  of  the  gujifreiin, 

II. 


of  the  abfolute  refin-clafs,  when  all  that 
are  thus  improperly  called  gums  are  le- 
parated  and  placed  in  their  proper  claffes. 
See  the  article  Resin. 

The  bodies  truly  belonging  to  this,  are, 
by  that  author,  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
number  as  four;  thefeare,  1.  Gum  ara- 
ble. z.  Gum  feneca.  3.  Gum  traga- 
canth,  4.  Manna. 

Gum  ARABIC.  See  Gum  Arabic. 

Gum  SENECA,  or  senega,  as  it  is  com- 
monly written,  is  a gum  extremely  re- 
fembling gum  arabic.  It  is  brought  to 
us  from  the  country  tlirouglr  which  the 
river  Senega -runs,  in  loofe  or  fingle  drops, 
but  thefe  are  much  larger  than  thole  of 
the  gum  arabic ufually  are;  fometimes  it 
is  of  the  bignefs  of  an  egg,  and  fome- 
times much  larger  : the  lurface  is  very 
rough,  or  wrinkled,  and  appears  much 
lefs  bright  than  the  inner  fubftance,  where 
the  malTes  are  broken.  It  has  no  Imell, 
and  (fcarce  any  tafte.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  tree  which  produces  it. 
The  virtues  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the 
gum  arabic ; but  is  rarely  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, unlefs  as  mixed  with  the  gum 
arabic  : the  dyers  and  other  artificers  con- 
fume  the  great  quantities  of  it  that  are 
annually  imported  here.  The  negroes 
diffolve  it  in  milk,  and  in  that  (late 
make  it  a principal  ingredient  in  many 
of  their  dillies ; and  often  feed  on  it  thus 
alone. 

Gum  TRAGACANTH,  See  TR AG ACi^TH. 

Gum  manna.  See  the  article  Manna, 
Other  lubftances  known  by  the  name  of 
gums,  are  as  follow. 

Gu.m  aloes,  a preparation  of  aloes,  as 
(et  down  in  the  London  Difpenfatory. 
See  the  aiticle  Aloe. 

It  is  m.ade  thus  ; Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes, 
four  dunces  ; of  vvater,  a quart : boil  the 
aloes  till  it  is  diffolved  as  much  as  may 
be  ; and  fet  all  by  for  a night : ihe  refin 
wiil  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel ; the'iiquor,  poured  offer  drained, 
being  evaporated,  will  leave  the  gum. 
The  intention  of  this  feparation  of  the 
refin,  is  to  procure,  in  the  gum,  a medi- 
cine fefs  purgative,  but  more  agrteable  to 
the  ftomach,  than  tlie.crud.e  aloes. 

Gum  4MMPNIAC,  See  the  aiticl-^  Gum 
Ammoniac. 

Gum  ANiMB.  See  Anime. 

Gum  elemi.  See  the  article  Elemi. 

Gum  guaiacum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Gum  LACCA.  See  the  article Lacc.a. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  gums 
and  inTpilTated  juices  are  the  better,  the 
9 I freer 
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freer  they  are  from  mixture  and  drofs ; 
but  that  they  are  feldom  fit  for  ufe  before 
ftrainiug. 

Gum,  among  gardeners,  a kind  of  gan- 
grene incident  to  fruit  trees  of  the  ftone- 
kind,  arifii'g  from  a corruption  of  the 
fap,  which,  by  its  vifeidity,  not  being 
able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of 
the  tree,  is,  by  the  protrufion  of  other 
juice, 'made  to  extravafate  and  ouze  o.ut 
upon  the  bark. 

When  the  diftemper  furrounds  the  branch, 
it  admits  of  no  remedy,  but  when  -only 
on  one  part  of  a bough,  it  Ihould  be  taken 
off  to  the  quick,  and  feme  cow-dung 
clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over  with 
a linen-cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Quin- 
tinie  direfls  to  cut  off  the  morbid  branch 
two  or^  three  inches  below  the  part  af- 
fefted. 

Gum  boils  Farulides.  See  Parulides. 

Gums,  ghigiua,  in  anatomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Gingiv^!. 

GUN,  a fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence,^ 
which  forcibly  difeharges  a ball,  fhot,  or 
other  offenfive  matter,  through  a cylin- 
drical barrel,  by  means  of  gun- powder. 
See  the  article  GuN-F-owpER. 

Gun  is  a general  name,  under  which  are 
included  divers  or  even  moft  fpecies  of 
fire-arms.  They  may  be  divided  into 
great  and  fmall. 

Great  guns,  called  alfo  by  the  general 
name  cannons,  make  what  we  alfo  call 
ordnance,  or  artillery ; under  which  come 
' the  ftveral  forts  of  cannons,  as  cannon- 
royal,  demi-cannon,  &c.  Culverins, 
demi-culverins,  fakers,  minions,  falcons, 
eff.  See  Cannon,  CuLVERiN,  6ff.  as 
plfo  Ordnance  and  Artillery. 
Small  guns  include  mufquets,  mufque- 
toons,  carabines,  blunderbufles,  fowling- 
pieces,  £fr.  See  MusquET,  fife. 

Piftols  and  mortars  are  almoft  the  only 
ibrt  of  regular  weapons,  -charged  with 
gun-powder,  that  are  excepted  from  the 
denomination  of  guns.  See  fhe  articles 
Pistol  and  Mortar- 
We  have  given  the  proportions  and  ufes 

' pfthefe  fii e-arms,  under  llieir  rerpeflive 
grlicles;  but  that  their  paits  niay  be  the 
snofe  diftinflly  comprehended,  there  is  de- 
lineated in  the  plate  of  gunnery  (CXXII.) 
fig.  |.  a view  of  the  pntfide  of  a piece  of 
jifdpance, . with  the  .nanaes  of  its  parts  ; 
fig.  2.  ibid,  fliews  the  chafe  or  bore, 'apd 
the  tliicknefs  of  the  qietal  ; fig.  4.  is  3 
■ cannon  rncnntpd  on  i(s  capi iage ; and  fig. 

' 5..  is  a mprtal'  mennted  on  its  carriage. 
T-he  adyeptage  of  lapge  gtjns,  or  cfiji- 


nons,  over  thofe  of  a fmaller  bore,  ij  m. 
nerally  acknowledged.  . Robins  obferves 
that  this  advantage  arifes  from  ftveral 
circuniftances,  particularly  in  dillant  can- 
nonading, The  diftance  to  which  larger 
bullets  fly  with  the  fame  proportion  of 
powder,  exceeds  the  flight  of  the  fmaller 
ones,  almolt  in  proportion  to  their  dia. 
meters  ; fo  that  a thirty. two  pound  (hot 
for  inftance,  being  Ibmewhat  more  than 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  a nine-pouini 
fliot  but  four  inches,  the  thirty-two  pound 
Ihot  will  fly  near  half  as  far  again  as 
that  of  nine  pound,  if  both  pieces  arefo 
elevated  as  to  range  to  the  fartheft  dif. 
tance  pcfiible.  Another  and  more  im. 
portant  advantage  of  heavy  bullets  is, 
that  with  the  fame  velocity  they  hreak 
holes  in  all  folid  bodies,  in  a greater  pros 
portion  than  their  weight.  Finally,  largi 
cannons,  by  carrying  the  weight  of  their 
bullet  in,  grape  or  lead-fhot,  may  annoy 
the  enemy  more  efFeflually  than  could  be 
done  by  ten  times  the  number  of  finall 
pieces.  See  the  article  Gunnery. 
The  author  here  quoted,  has  propefedto 
change  the  fabric  of  all  the  pieces  employ, 
ed  in  the  britifh  navy,  from  the  twenty- 
four  pounders  downwards,  fo  that  they 
may  have  the  fame  or  lefs  weight,  buta 
larger  bore.  He  thinks  the  ihirty-twq 
pounders  in  prefent  ufe  would  be  proper 
models  for  this  purpofe.  Thefebeingof 
fifty-two  or  fifty  three  hundred  weight, 
have  fomewhat  lefs  than  a hundred  and 
two  thirds  for  each  pound  of  bullet.  And 
that  this  proportion  would  anfwer  in  final, 
ler  pieces,  in  point  of  ftrength,  feeinsclear 
from  fhel'e  confiderations : i.  That  the 
ftrength  of  iron,  or  any  other  metal,  is  in 
proportion  to  its  fubttance.  2,  That  the 
leffer  quantity  of  powder  fired  in  a fpace 
if  fills,  has  proportionably  lefs  force  than 
a larger  quantity ; fo  that  if  two  pieces,  q 
large  and  a fmall  one,  be  made  in  the 
fame  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  huh 
kis,  and  fired  with  a proportionable  quan- 
tity of  powder,  the  larger  piece  will  bp 
more  ftrained,  will  heat  more,  and  recoil 
more  than  the  fmaller. 

On  this  fcheme  our  prefent  twenlVrfoBr 
' pounders  will  be  eafed  of  fix  or  eight 
hundred  weight  of  ufelefs  metal;  and 
feme  pieces  of  a lefs  palibre,  as  nine  and 
fix  pounders,  would  be  fometiines  eafed 
’ jay  fourteen  hundred  ; hence  much  larger 
guns,  of  the  fame  weight,  might  be 
borne.  Thus,  inftead  of  fix,  nine,  twelve, 
and  eighteen  pounders,  our  fhips  might 
carry  twelvp,  pightcen,  and  tweniyta 
■'  ■ ■'  pPMdersi 
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pounders : guns  would  be  kepf  cooler  and  to  help  to  load  and  traverfe  her. 
and  quieter,  and'would  be  of  more  fer-  Gunneb.  of  a lliip,  or  mafter  gunner,  has 
vice,  in  many  refpejls,  if  their  ufual  the  charge  of  all  the  ordnance -the  Ihip 
charge  of  powder  were  diminilhed.  ' carries,  to  fee  that  they  be  ferviceably 

GuN  is  alfo  ® name  given  to  an  inftrument  mounted,  and  fufficiently  fupplied  with 

u(ed  by  miners  in  cleaving  Tocks  with  fpunges,  ladles,  and  rammers;  that  in 

gun-powder.  It  is  an  iron  cylinder  of  foul  weather  they  be  travelled  within 

an  inch  and  a half  thick,  and  about  fix  ‘ board,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lower  tire, 
inches  long;  and  having  a flat  fide  to  and  that  the  parts  be  fhut,  and  ciulked 

receive  the  fide  of  a wedge;  and  a hole  ' up  ; and  that  at  all  times  they  may  be  well 
drilled  through  it  to  communicate  with  lalhed,  and  made  fall,  left  any  of  them 

■>  infide  of  the  hole  in  the  rock : this  break  loofe,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 


hole  is  made  about  eight  inches  deep,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  it  is  put  about  two  or 
three  ounces  of  gun-powder:  then  this 
gun  is  driven  forcibly  in,  fo  as  to  fill  tip 
the  hole,  and  the  wedge  is  driven  in  on  its 
flat  fide  to  fecure  it. 

The  priming  at  the  hole  is  then  fired  by 
a train,  and  the  orifice  being  fo  well 
flopped  by  this  gun,  the  force  of  the 
powder  is  determined  to  the  circumad- 
jacent  parts  of  the  rock,  which  it  fplits. 
See  the  article  Mining. 

Gun-rooh,  in  a fliip,  the  apartment  un- 
der the  great  cabin,  where  the  mafter- 
gunner  and  his  crew  rendezvous,  get  rea- 
dy their  cartridges,  &c.  and  do  allihings 
belonging  to  their  bufinefs. 

GUNDELIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia-polygamia-asqualis  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which 
is  tubulated  and  uniform,  with  the  her- 
maphrodite corollulae  equal ; the  par- 
tial flower  is  monopetalous  and  cla- 
vated,  with  a ventricofe,  quinquifid,  ere£t 
limb;  there  is  no  pericarpium ; the  feeds, 
which  are  folitary,  roundifli,  acumi- 
nated, and  coronated  with  an  obfolete 
margin,  are  perfeflly  immerfed  and  hid 
in  the  receptacle;  the  common  receptacle 
is  conic,  and  covered  every  where  with 
partial  ones,  divided  with  tricufpidated 
pales ; the  partial  receptacle  is  conico- 
obttife,  quadrangular,  and  truncated. 

GUNELLUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecles 
of  hlennius,  called  alfo  the  butter-fifti, 
with  about  ten  black  fpots  befide  ihe 
back-fin. 

gunner,  an  officer  appointed  for  the 
fervice  of  the  cannon ; or  one  fkilled  to 
fire  the  guns. 

In  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other 
garrifons,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  this 
officer  carries  a field  Half,  and  a large 
powder  horn  in  a Hiring  over  his  left 
flioulder r he  marches  by  the  guns,  and 
when  there  is  any  apprehenfion  of  dan- 
ger, his  field  llatf  is  armed  with  match  : 
his  bufinefs  is  to  foy  the  gun  to  pals, 


foundering  the  Ihip.  In  the  time  of  an 
engagement,  the  gunner  is  to  fee  that 
every  piece  be  fufficiently  manned  : he 
Is  anfwerable  to  give  an  account  of  all  his 
charge  upon  demand.  He  has  a mate 
and  quarter-gunners  for  his  affiftance. 

JWh/?rr  Gunner,  a patent-officer  of  the 
orOnance,  who  is  appointed  to  teach  all 
fuch  as  learn  the  art  of  gunnery,  and  to 
certify  to  the  maftef-general  the  ability 
of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of 
the  king’s  gunners.  To  every  fcholar 
be  adminifters,  an  oath,  not  to  ferve, 
without  leave,  any  other  prince  or  ftate  j 
or  teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery,  but 
fuch  as  have  taken  thefaid  oath. 

Gunner’s  level.  See  the  article  Level. 

GUNNERY,  is  the  art  of  determining  the 
•courfe  and  direfting  the  motion  of  bodies 
Ihot  from  artillery,  or  other  warlike  en- 
gines. 

The  great  Importance  of  this  art  is  the 
reafon  it  is  cliftinguilhed  from  the  dofiliine 
of  projeftiles  in  general : for  it  is  no  mors 
than  an  application  of  thofe  laws  whicll 
all  bodies  obferve  when  caft  into  the  air, 
to  fuch  as  are  put  in  motion  by  the  explo« 
lion  of  guns  or  other  engines  of  that  fort. 
And  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  it  is 
treated  in  the  manner  of  projeftiles  in 
general,  or  of  fuch  only  as  belong  to 
gunnery  ; for  from  the  moment, the  force 

■ is  imprelTed,  all  di'ftinflion  with  regard 
to  the  power  which  put  the  body  firft  in 
motion  is  loft,  and  it  can  only  be  confi- 
dered  as  a fimple  projeflile.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Projectiles. 

Prob.  I.  The  impetus  of  a ball,  an^ 
the  horizontal  diftance  of  an  ohjeft  aimed' 
at,  with  its  perpendicular  height  or  de- 
^reflion,  if  thrown  on  afeents  or  defeents, 
being  given,  to  determine  the  direflion 
of  that  ball. 

From  the  point  of  projeflion  A (plate 
CXXII,  fig.  5,  6,  7;;. 8)  draw  Am  re- 
prefdnting  thft  horj/Wntal  diftance,  and 
B m the  perpehdjcular  height  of  the  ob- 
je£l  aimed  at : Bifeft  A m in  H,  and 
9 I a AH 
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A Hin/ i on  H and/erefl  H T,/F  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  bifefting 
A B the  oblique  diftance  or  inclined  plane 
in  D,  and  AD  in  F.  On  A raile  the 
impetus  AM  at  right  angles  with  the 
hoiizon,  and  bifedl  it  perpendicularly  in 
f,  with  the  line  G G.  Let  the  line  A C 
be  normal  to  the  plane  of  prcjeftion  A B, 
and  cutting  G G in  C ; from  C as  center, 
with  the  radius  C A,  delcribe  the  circle 
A G M cutting  if  potTible  the  line  F S in 
S,  s,  points  equally  diftant  from  G ; lines 
drawn  from  A through  S,  s will  be  the 
tangents  or  direflions  required. 

Continue  AS,  A r to  T,  t ; bilTefl  DT, 

D /,  in  V,  ‘z;  i and  draw  lines  from  M to 
Sj  s then  the  l^ASF  — l_MAS  — 
LAMrrz;[_rAFi  and  for  the  fame 
reai'on  A J F — [_M  A j ~l__A  M S—  , 

L,  S A F;  wherefore  the  triangles  M A'S, 

S AF,  r AF  are  fimilar,  and  A M ; A r :: 

A r : s F ri  tfTZ ; confequently  A T is  a 
tangent  of  the  curve  palling  through  the 
points  A,  ‘V,  and  B ; becaufe  tiJ—  nj'D, 
AD  is  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  T H, 
and  where  produced  mull  meet  the  curve 
in  B.  , 

In  horizontal  cafes  (fig.  7.)  <1;  is  the  high- 
eft  point  of  the  curve,  becaufe  the  dia- 
meter T o H is  perpendicular  to  the  ho  ■ 
rizon. 

When  the  mark  cafi  be  hit  with  two  cll- 
re6lions  (the  triangles  S AM,  jAF  being 
fimilar)  the  angle  which  the  loweft  di- 
reclion  makes  with  the  plane  of  pro- 
jedlion  is  equal  to  that  which  the  higheft 
makes  with  'the  perpendicular  A M,  or 

L,  i AFitLSAM.  And  the  angle  SAr, 
comprehended  between  the  lines  of  di- 
reftion,  is  equal  to  the  angle  S C G,  and 
is  meafured  by  the  arch  SG- 

When  the  points  S,  s coincide  with  G, 

' or.  when  the  direflions  A S,  Ar  become 
AG;  (fig.  8.)  AB  will  the  greateft  di- 
Itance  that  can  be  reached  with  the  fame 
impetus  on  that  plane  j becaufe  SF  coin- 
ciding with  Gg' the  tangent  of  the  circle 
at  G,  will  cut  off  Ag  a fourth  part  of 
the  greateft  amplitude  on  the  plane  AB. 
The  reflangular  triangles  ztt  A B,  c A C 
are  fimilar,  hedaufe  the  angle  of  obliquity 
jw  A B — r A C 5 wherefore  m A i m B :: 
j impetus-:  c C,  and  zzj  A t A B Ac  ; 

AC. 

Horizcnfal  projei^ioiis  (ibid:  fig.  7,  8.) 
When  the  impetus  is  greater  than  half 
the  amplitude,  there  are  two  direflions, 

T AH,  and  / AH  for  that'amplitude  ; 
when  equal  to  it,  only  one  ; and  when 
Itfs,  none  at  all  j and  converfely.  For 


in  the  firft  cafe  the  line  F S cuts  the  circle 
in  two  points  S,  r,  in  the  fecond  calbit 
only  touches  it,  and  in  the  laft  it  meeis 
not  with  it  at  all ; and  converfely.  When 
there  is  but  one  difedlion  for  the  antpl). 
tude  A m,  the  angle  of  elevation  is  45t. 
and  when  the  angle  of  elevation  is  ol  45? 
A zv  is  the  greateft  amplitude  for  that 
impetus,  and  equal  to  twice  the  impetus 
fl’lie  impetus' remaining  the  fame,  the 
amplitudes  are  in  proportion  to  oneaiio. 
ther  as  the  figns  of  double  the  angles  of 
elevation,  and  converfely.  For  drawing 
/N  (fig,  7.)  parallel  and  equal  toAF 
a fourth  part  of  the  amplitude,  and  ftp. 
pofing  lines  drawn  from  / to  the  points 
C and  M,  the  angle  A C j crzAMr:; 
a / A F ; therefore  Nr,  the  fine  of  A C j, 
is  the  fine  of  twice  the  angle/AFji 
half  the  impetus  being  radius. 

Whence,  at  the  direflions  of  15"  oryj*, 
the  amplitude  is  equal  to  the  impetusi 
for  from  what  has  been  faid,  half  the 
impetus,  being  radius,  a fourth  part  of 
the  amplitude  is  the  fine  of  twice  tie 
angle  of  elevation  ; but  the  fine  of  twite 
15°,  that  is,  the  fine  of  30®  is  always 
equal  to  half  the  radius  ; or  in  this  cafe 
a fourth  part  of  the  impetus  is  equal  Ig 
a fourth  part  of  the  amplitude.  Front 
this  and  the  preceding  prop,  there  are 
two-  eafy  praflical  methods  for  finding 
the  impetus  of  any  piece  of  ordnante, 
The  -fourth  part  of  the  amplitude  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  impetus 
at  the  curve’s  principal  vertex  and  its 
altitude.  For  M N : N / N / 1 N A 
r:  zF  — ■y  D- 

The  altitudes  are  as  the  verfed  fines  of 
double  the  angles  of  elevation,  the  im- 
petus remaining  the  fame.  For  making 
half  the  impetus  radius,  A N the  altitude 
is  the  verfed  fine  of  the  angle  ACi  = 
twice  \_,sAF.  And  alls,  radius : tangent 
L elevation  ::  J amplitude  : altitudej 
that  is,  R:  tangent  j A/;:  A/;/f 
D mr. 

Proj.  071  afcmti  OTid  dejcpits,  fig.  5,  6. 
If  the  mark  can  be  hit  only  with  one 
direfilion  A G,  the  impetus  in  afcents 
will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  half  the  in- 
clined plane  and  half  the  perpendicalai 
height,  and  in  defcents  it  will  be  equal 
to  their  difference  ; but  if  tlje  mark  ean 
be  reached  with  two  direflip'ns,  the  ira- 
petus  will  be  greater  thajf'  that  fum  ot 
difference.  For  when  A G is  the  line 
of  direflion,  the  ^ G A being  ciMAG 
nGA,g;G,f  — A^-,  and  g z added  to 
or  fubfti  ailed  froB}  both  makes  Gsrialf 

the 
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the  impetus  equal  to  the  fom  »r  difference 
of  Aj  a fourth  part  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  a fourth  part  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar height.  In  any  other  direilion  F P 
is  greater  than  F 0 = A F ; and  F/added 
to  or  fubftraaed  from  both,  makes/  P 
half  the  impetus  greater  than  the  fum  or 
difference  of  A F a fourth  part  of /he 
inclined  plane,  and  F/a  fourth  part  of 
the  perperdicular  height.  Whence  if  in 
afcents  the  impetus  be  equal  to  the  fum 
of  half  the  inclined  plane  and  half  the 
perpendicular  height,  or  if  in  defcents  it 
be  equal  to  their  difference,  the  mark 
can  be  reached  only  with  one  diredlion  ; 
if  the  impetus  is  greater  than  that  fum 
or  difference,  it  may  be  hit  with  two  di- 
reflions ; and  if  the  impetus  is  lefs,  the 
mark  can  be  hit  with  none  at  all. 

Prob.  II.  The  angles  of , elevation,  the 
horizontal  diftance,  antf  perpendicular 
height  being  given,  to  find  the  impetus. 
Fig.  5,  6- 

From  thefe  data  you  have  the  angle  of  ob- 
liquity, and  length  of  the  inclined  plane ; 
then  as 

AttAM:;  S.  L AMr  : S.  L A r M 
::  S.  L J A F:  S.  L M A F,  and 
AF  : At  S,  lMAjiS.  LMAF  5 
whence  by  the  ratio  of  equality,  AF: 
AM  ;;  S.  Ls  AF  X S.  LMAj;  S. 
LMAFxS.  LMAF,  which  gives 
this  rule. 

Add  the  log.  of  A F to  twice  the  lo- 
garithmic fine  of  the  angle  M A F;  from 
their  fum  fubftraft  the  logarithmic  fines 
of  the  angles  a,A  F andMAr,  and  the 
remainder  will  give  the  logarithiin  of 
AM  the  impetus. 

When  the  impetus  and  angles  of  eleva- 
tion are  given,  and  the  length  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  required,  this  is  the  rule. 
Add  the  log.  of  A M to  the  log.  fines  of 
the  angles  r A F and  M A j:  ; from  their 
fum  lubftraft  twice  the  log.  fine  of 
LMAF,  and  the  remainder  will  give 
the  log.  of  A F the  fourth  part  of  the 
length  of  the  inclined  plane. 

If  the  angle  of  elevation  ? A H and  its 
amplitude  AB  (fig.  8.)  and  any  other 
angle  of  elevation  r AH  is  given  ; to  find 
the  amplitude  A i for  that  other  angle, 
the  impetus  A M and  angle  of  obliquity 
D AH  remaining  the  fame. 

Hefcribe  the  circle  A G M,  take  AF  a 
fourth  part  of  A B,  and  A /a  fourth  part 
ot  A b : From  the  points  F,/ draw  the 
lines  Fi  and/p  parallel  to  A M,  and 
cutting  the  circle  in  ;hc  points  s,p  j then 

AF;  AM:;  S.^^AFk  S,L,MAj; 


S.  A F X S.  L M AF;  and  AM  s 
A/:!S.LMAFxS.lMAF:S.  L, 
p A /x  S.  A M ; whence  by  the  ra- 
tio of  equality, 

AF  ; A/::  S.  L-^  AF  x S.L  MAss 
S.  L,p  A-f  x S.L,p  AM.,  which  gives  this 
Rule. 

Add  the  log.  of  A F to  the  log.  fines 
of  the  angles  p A/,  j6  A M ; from  their 
fum  fubftrafl  the  log.  fines  of  the  angles 
r A F,  s A M,  and  the  remainder  will 
give  the  log.  of  A/,  a fourth  part  of  ths 
amplitude  required. 

Prob.  HI.  To  find  the  force  or  velocity 
of  a ball  or  proJeSile  at  any  point  of  the 
curve,  having  the  perpendicular  Ireighit 
of  that  point,  and  the  impetus  at  the 
point  of  projeftion  given.  From  thefe 
two  data  find  out  the  impetus  at  that 
point ; then  2X16  feet  i inch  is  the  ve- 
locity acquired  by  the  defeent  of  a body- 
in  a fecond  of  time ; the  fquare  of  which 
(4X0  16  feet  1 inch)  is  to  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity  required,  as  16  feet  1 inch 
is  to  the  impetus  at  the  point  given  ; 
wherefore  multiplying  that  impetus  by 
four  times  the  fquare  of  16  feet  i inch, 
and  dividing  the  produft  by  16  feet  » 
inch,  the  quotient  will  be  the  fquare  of 
the  required  velocity  ; whence  this  rule. 
Multiply  the  impetus  by  four  times  16 
feet  I inch,  or  64  feet  and  the  Iquaro 
root  of  the  prodgfl:  is  the  velocity. 

Thus  fuppofe  the  impetus  at  the  point  of 
projeflion  to  be  3000,  and  the  perpentfi- 
cular  height  of  the  other  point  100  ; the 
impetus  at  that  point  will  be  2900.  Then 
2900  feet  multiplied  by  64  | feet  gives 
186566  feet,  the  fquare  of  432  nearly, 
the  fpace  which  a body  would  run  thro’ 
in  one  fecond,  if  it  moved  uniformly. 

And  to  determine  the  impetus  or  height, 
from  which  a body  muft  defeend,  fo  as  at 
the  end  of  the  defeent  it  may  acquire  a 
given  velocity,  this  is  the  rule: 

Divide  the  Iquare  of  the  given  velocity 
(expreffed  in  feet  run  through  in  a fe- 
cond) by  64  f feet,  and  the  quotient  will 
be  the  impetus, 

The  duration  of  a projeflion  made  per- 
pendicularly upwards,  is  to  that  of  a pro- 
jeftion  in  any  other  direftion  whofe  im- 
petus is  ^he  fame,  as  the  fine  complement 
of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  projec-, 
tion  (which  in  horizontal  projefiions  is 
radius)  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  line  of  direflion  and 
that  plane. 

Draw  out  A / (fig.  5.)  till  it  meets  m B 

cuuti- 
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continued  in  E,  the  body  will  reach  the 
mark  B in  the  fame  time  it  would  have 
moved  uniformly  through  the  line  A E ; 
■but  the  time  of  its  fall  through  M A the 
impetus,  is  to  the  time  of  its  uniform 
motion  thro’  A E,  as  twice  the  impetus  is 
to  AE.  And  therefore  the  duration  of  the 
perpendicular  projeiSfion  being  double  the 
time  of  its  fall,  will  be  to  the  time  of 
its  uniform  motion  through  AE;  as 
four  times  the  impetus  is  to  A E;  or  as  - 
AEistoEB;  that  is,  as  A r is  to./ D ; 
which  is  as  the  line  of  the  angle  /DA 
(or  M A B its  complement  to  a lemicircle) 
is  the  line  of  the  angle  / A D. 

Hence  the  time  a projeftion  will  take  to 
arrive  at  any  point  in  the  curve,  may  be 
found  from  the  following  data,  wiz.  the 
impetus,  the  angle  of  direftion,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  projeftion, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  the  angle  the  hori- 
zon makes  with  a line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  projeflion  to  that  point. 

Hence  alfo  in  horizontal  cafes,  the  du- 
rations of  projeftions  in  different  di- 
reftions  with  the  fame  impetus,  are  as 
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the  fines  of  the  angles  of  elevation,  n 
in  afcents  or  defcents  their  durations  a! 
as  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  the  line' 
of  direftion  make  with  the  inclined  plane* 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  impetus  of  anyprol 
jeaion  'were  4500  feet  ; then  16  fej 

1 inch  : 1"  : : 4500  feet : 275"  the  fquare 
of  the  time  a body  will  take  to  fall  per. 
pendicularly  thro’  4500  feet,  the  fquare' 
root  of  which  is  1 6"  nearly,  and^  that 
doubled  gives  32"  the  duration  of  the 
projeflion  made  perpendicularly  upwards 
Then  to  find  the  duration  of  a horizoptal 
projeflion  at  any  elevation,  as  20°-  fay 
R ! S.  zo"  : : ’iz"  : Duration  ofa'pro. 
jeflion  at  that  elevation  with  the  impeiuj 
4500.  Or  if  with  the  fame  impetus  a 
body  at  the  direSion  of  35®  was  pro. 
jefted  on  a plane  incli'ned  to  the  horizon 
17°,  fay  as  fine  73°;  fine 
duration  required. 

The  two  following  tables,  at  one  view 
give  all  the  ncceffary  cafes  as  well  for 
fhooting  at  objefils  on  the  plane  of  the  lio. 
rizon,,with  proportions  for  their  folutions, 
as  for  Ihooting  on  afcents  and  defcents, 


TABLE  I.  For  Horizontal  Projeflions,  Fig.  7, 


n 

rb 

M 

Given. 

Required. 

Proportions.. 

I 

AM,  AiW 

/.AH 

Hi; 

zAM  -.Am-.  : R;S.  2 L,tAH 

R;T.LtAH::~:H‘v 

4- 

2 1 AM,  / A H 

A 1 K : ,S.  * A H : 2 A M i Am. 

3 

Am,  /AH 

AM  , 

S.  zLtAH:kr:~:AM 

2 

4 

A M,  Hm 

Am 

. 

/ Am  . 

V A N X N M-^  0/  2 hog, 

AN  + JLog.  NMnrLog.  JAffl, 

5 

Am,  Hoi 

/AH 

AM 

A »z 

:R:T.  L^AH, 

AN:~..:A!l.NM,andAN 
4 4 

+ N M = A M. 

6 

U‘v,  /AH 

Am 

T.  AH:  R : : Hi;:  — 

4. 

,7 

«-  - 

/AH,  Azffl 
and  any  other  angle. 

any  other  amplitude. 

any  other  amplituue  be- 
longing to  that  angle, 
any  other  angle  belong 
ing  to  that  amplitude. 

S.  2 L / A H : S,, 2 any  oilier  Et : 
A m : amplitude  required, 

Am  : any  other  amplitude  ; : S, 

2 L / A H : S.  I'L  required. 

8 

/ A H,  ti'V, 
any  other  angle 

any  other  altitude. 

any  other  altitude. 

any  other  angle. 

V,  S.  • 2 ? A H : V:  S.  2 an) 
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TABLE  11.  For  Projeftions  on  Afcenis  and  Defcents.  Fig.  $,  -6, 


0 

tv 

Given. 

Required. 

Proportions. 

1 

i 

am,  Aot, 

B A B. 

TAH, 

' /AH. 

A wj ! Urn  : : R : T-LB  A w;,halt 
of  which  added  to  43°,  gives 
GAz.AMtABtsActACrrCG. 
r.LGAsstRttGztAK,  and 
Az— A/=/2;  = PG. 

CG  : PG  : : R : V.  S.  of  SG,  half 
of  which  added  to,  or  taken  from 
G A z,  gives  the  higher  or  lower 
direflion  required. 

TAH,  f AH,  AF 

AM 

Tog,  ot  AMzrLog,  ot  AF-pz 

Log.  S.LMAF — Log.  S,L,rAF 
— Log.  S.  LM  As. 

3 

TAH,  /AH,  AM 

AF 

Log.  of  A F rr  Log.  A M + 

Log.  S.  LrAF-p  Log.  S,  L 
MA.( — 2 Log.  S.  L-MAF. 

4 

B A «t,  / AH,  A B, 

and  any  other  angle 
/ A H 

A b the  amplitude  for 
that  other  angle. 

Fig.  8.  . 

Log.  Af—  Log.  AF+Log. 
S.Lp  A/d-Log.S.LpAM — Log. 
S.  ifsAF — Log.  S,  l^M.As. 

5 

AM,  D AH 

A^- 

Fig.  5,  6. 

T.  LGAztSec.  L^AzttGz 
: Ag, 

PuN-POWDER,  a compofition  of  falt- 
petre,  fulphur,  and  chaico.il,  mixed 
together,  and  ufually  granulated  ; which 
eafily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  rari- 
fies,  or  expands,  with  great  vehemence, 
by  means  of  its  elaftic  force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  all  the  a£lion 
and  effefl  of  guns,  ordnance,  &c.  fo  that 
the  modern  military  art,  fortification,' 
&c,  in  great  meafure  depend  thereon. 

Method  of  making  Go  s- powder.  Dr. 
Shaw’s  recipe  for  this  purpofe  is  as  fol- 
lows. Take  four  ounces  of  refined  falt- 
petre,  an  ounce  of  brimftone,  and  fix 
drams  of  fmall  coal : reduce  thel'e  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  continue  beating  them 
for  fome  time  in  a ffone  mortar,  with  a 
wooden  peftle,  wetting  the  mixture  be- 
tween whiles  with  water,  fo  as  to  form 
the  whole  into  an  uniform  pafte,  which 
is  reduced  to  grains,  by  paffing  it  thro’ 
a wire-fieve  fit  for  the  purpofe  ; and  in 
this  form  being  carefully  dried,  it  be- 
comes the  common  gun  powder. 

For  greater  quantities,  mills  are  ufually 
provided,  by  means  of  which  more  work 
may  be  performed  in  one  day,  than  a 
man  can  do  in  a hundred.  See  Mild. 
The  nitre  or  faltpetre  is  refined  thus  1 
(lifrolye  four  pounds  of  rpugh  nitpe  as  it 


comes  to  us  from  the  Indies,  by  boiling 
it  in  as  much  water  as  will  commodioufly 
fuffice  for  that  purpofe  t then  let  it  fhoot 
for  two  or  three  days  in  a covered  veffel 
of  earth,  with  flicks  laid  acrofs  for  the 
cryllals  to  adhere  to.  Thefe  cryftals  be- 
ing taken  out,  are  drained  and  dried  in 
the  open  air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  fait  to  powder, 
they  diffolve  a large  quantity  of  it  in  as 
fmall  a proportion  of  water  as  poffible  ; 
then  keep  it  conftantly  flirring  over  the 
fire,  till  the  water  exhales,  and  a white^ 
dry  powder  is  left  behind.  See  Nitre. 
In  order  to  purif  y the  brimftone  employ- 
ed, they  diffolve  it  with  a very  gentle 
heat  i then  fcum  and  pafs  it  through  a 
double  ftrainer.  If  the  brimftone  fhould 
happen  to  take  fire  in  the  melting,  they 
have  an  iron  cover  that  fits  on  clofe  to 
the  melting  veffel,  and  damps  the  flame. 
The  brimftone  is  judged  to  be  fufficiently 
refined  if  it  melts  wirtiout  yielding  any 
fetid  odour  between  two  hot  iron  plates 
into  a kind  of  red  fubftance. 

The  coal  for  the  making  of  gun-powdep 
is  either  that  of  willow,  or  hazel,  welf 
charred  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  redu- 
ced to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingre^ 
dients  are  ppepared  for  inaking  this  com- 
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modify:  but  as  thefe  ingredients  require 
to  be  intimately  mixed,  and  as  there 
would  be  danger  of  their  firing  if  beat 
in  a dry  form,  the  method  is  to  keep 
them  continually  moifl',  either  with  water, 
urine,  or  a folution  of  fal  armoniac  : 
they  continue  thus  ftamping  them  to- 
gether for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
the  mafs  is  fit  for  corning  and  drying  in 
the  fun,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  feduloufly 
to  prevent  its  firiitg. 

iirrr/cHfl/c  of  Gun- POWDER.  The  explo- 
five  force  of  gun -powder  is  now  a thing 
commonly  known,  but  the  phylical  rea- 
fon  thereof  may  not  perhaps  be  hitherto 
fufficiently  underltood.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain it.  Dr.  Shaw  propofes  the  following 
obfervations,  i.  That  fait  petre  of  itfelf 
is  not  inflammable,  and  though  it  melts 
in  the  fire,  and  grows  red-hot,  yet  does 
not  • explode,  unlefs  it  comes  in  contaft 
with  the  coals,  a.  That  brimftone  eafily 
melts  at  the  fire,  and  eafily  catches  flame. 
3.  That  powdered  charcoal  readily  takes 
fire,  even  fl  om  the  fparks  yielded  by  a 
flint  and  Heel.  4.  That  if  nitre  be  mixed 
with  powdered  charcoal,  and  brought  in 
ceintafi  with  the  fire,  it  burns  and  flames. 
5.  That  if  fulphur  be  mixed  with  pow. 
dered  charcoal,  and  applied  to  the  fire, 
part  of  the  fulphur  burns  flowly  away, 
but  not  much  of  the  charcoal  ; and,  6. 
That  if  a lighted  coal  be  applied  to  a 
mixture  of  nitre  and  fulphur,  the  fulphur 
prefently  takes  fire  with  fome  degree  of 
exploCon  ; leaving  part  of  the  nitre  be- 
hind, as  we  fee  in  making  the  fal  pru- 
nellae,  and  fal  polychreftum. 

Thefe  experiments  duly  confidered,  adds 
the  do£lor,  may  give  us  the  chemical 
caufe  of  the  ftrange  explofive  force  of 
gun-powder.  For  each  grain  of  this 
powder  confifling  of  a certain  proportion 
of  ftilphur,  nitre,  and  coal,  the  coal  pre- 
fenily  takes  fire,  upon  contaft  of  the 
fmalleft  fpark  : at  which  time  both  the 
fulphur  and  the  nitre  immediately  melt, 
and  by  means  of  the  coal  interpofed  be- 
tween them,  burft  into  flame ; which, 
fpreading  from  grain  to  graip,  propa- 
gates the  fame  effeft  almolt  inttanta- 
neoufly  : whence  the  whole  mals  of 
powder  comes  to  be  fired  ; and  as  nitre 
contains  both  a large  preportion  of  air 
and  water,  which  are  now  violently  rati- 
fied by  the  heat,  a kind  of  fiery  explofive 
blaft  is  thus  produced,  wherein  the  nitre 
feems,  by  its  aquectus  and  aerial  parts,  to 
a£l  as  bellows  to  the  other  in^ammahle 
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bodies,  fulphur  and  coal,  to  blow  (Iku 
into  a flame,  and  carry  ofiF  their  whole 
fubftance  in  fmoke  and  vapour. 

Different  kinds  of  Gun- powder,  "piij 
three  ingredients  of  gun-powderareraixej 
in  various  proportions  according  as  the 
powder  is  intended  for  mufquets,  great 
guns  or  mortars  j though  thefe  propor- 
lions  feem  not  to  be  perfeflly  adjufted  or 

• fettled  by  competent  experience. 
Semienowitz  For  mortars,  direfls  100 fc 
of  falt-petre,  zj  16  of  fulphur,  and  as 
many  of  charcoal  ; for  great  guns,  looffi 
falt-petre,  15  16  of  fulphur,  and  igjj 
of  charcoal  j for  mufquets  and  pillols 
100  16  of  falt-petre,  8 16  of  fulphur,  and 
10  lb.  of  charcoal.  Miethius  extols  the 
proportion  of  i lb.  of  falt-petre  to  three 
ounces  of  charcoal,  and  two,  or  two 
and  a quarter  of  fulphur  ; than  which,  he 
affirms,  no  gun-powder  can  poflibly  he 
ftronger.  He  adds,  that  the  ufual  praflice 
of  making  the  gun-powder  weaker  for 
mortars  than  guns,  is  without  any  foun- 
. dation,  and  renders  the  expence  needlefs. 
ly  much  greater  : for  whereas  to  load  a 
large  mortar,  24  lb.  qf  common  powdef 
is  required,  and  confequently  to  load 
it  ten  times  240  lb.  he  thews  by  cal- 
culation, that  the  fame  effefi:  would  be 
had  by  150  Ib.  of  the  ftrong  powder. 
To  increafe  the  flrength  of  powder,  Dr. 
Shaw  thinks  it  proper  to  make  the  grains 
confiderably  large,  and  to  have  it  well 
fifted  from  the  fmall  dull.  We  fee  that 
gun-powder,  reduced  to  dull,  has  little 
explofive  force  j but  vyher)  the  grains  are 
large,  the  flame  of  one  graia  has  a ready 
patfage  to  another,  fo  that  the  whole 
parcel  may  thus  take  fire  nearly  at  the 
fame  lime,  otherwife  much  force  may  be 
loft,  or  many  of  the  grains  go  away  as 
fliot  unfired. 

It  fliould  alfo  feem  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  increafing  the  ftrengih  of  pow- 
der, particularly  by  the  mixture  of  fait  of 
tartar  5 but  perhaps,  adds  the  laft-men- 
lioned  author,  it  were  improper  to  di- 
vulge any  tiling  of  this  kind,  as  gun- 
powder'feems  already  fufficiently  de- 
ftruffive. 

Method  of  trying  and  examining  Gun- 
powder. There  are  two  general  me- 
thods of  examining  gun-powder;  one 
with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  other  with 
regard  to  its  ftrength.  Its  purity  is 
known  by  laying  two  or  three  little  heaps 
near  each  other  upon  white  paper,  and 
firing  oij.s  pf  them : for  if  this  takes  fije 
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readily,  and  the  fmoke  nfes  upright 
without  leaving  any  drofs,  or  feculent 
matter  behind,  and  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  the  other  heaps,  it  is 
efteemed  a fign  that  the  fulphiir  and  nitre 
were  well  purified,  that  the  coal  was 
gbod,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together  : but 
if  the  other  heaps  aKo  take  fire  at  the 
fame  time,  ’tis  prefumed  that  either  com- 
mon fait  was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  or 
that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or. 
the  whole  mafs  not  well  beat,  and  mixed 
together  ; and  if  either  the  nitre  or  ful- 
phur  be  not  well  purified,  the  papet  will 
be  black  or  fpotted. 

In  order  to  try  the  ftrength  of  gun- 
powder, Ihere  are  two  kinds  of  inftru- 
menfs  in  ufe  ; but  neither  of  them  appear, 
more  exaft  than  the  common  method  of 
trying  to  what  diftance  a certain  weight 
bf  powder  will  throw  a ball  from  a 
tnufquet. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a white 
powder  which,  if  it  dnfvveced  the  cha- 
tafter  given  it,  might  be  a dangerous 
compofition  i for  they  pretend  that  this 
white  powder  Will  throw  a ball  as  far  as 
the  black,  yet  without  thaking  a report ; 
but  none  of  the  white  powder  we  have 
feen,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  ahfwers  to  this 
charafter ; being,  as  we  apprehend,  com- 
monly made  either  with  touchwood  or 
camphor,  inftead  of  coal. 

'Ohfervatmi  on  the  force  of  Gufi-FOWBER. 
Gun-powder  fired  either  in  vacuum,  or 
in  air,  produces  by  its  explofion  a per- 
manent elaliic  fluid.  For  if  a red-hot 
iron  be  included  in  a reefeiver,  after  being 
exhaufted,  and  gun-ipowder  be  let  fall  on 
the  iron,  the  powder  Will  take  fire,  and 
the  mercurial  gage  will  fuddenly  defeehd 
upon  the  explofion  ; and  though  it  im- 
mediately afeends  again,  yet  it  will  never 
rife  to  the  height  it  firlt  flood  at,  but  will 
continue  deprefled  by  a fpace  proportioned 
bthequanlity  of  gun-powder  which  was 
let  fall  on  the  iron. 

The  fame  produdlion  like  wife  takes  place, 
tvhen  gun  powder  is  fired  in  the  air  : for 
if  a fmall  quantity  of  powder  be  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  a glafs  tube,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  be  immerged  in 
water,  and  the  water  be  made  to  rife  fo 
hear  the  top,  that  only  a fmall  portion 
bfairis  left  in  that  part  where  the  gun- 
powder is  placed  ; if  in  this  fituation  the 
communication  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  with  the  external  air  be  clofed,  and 
the  powder  be  fired,  whitU  will  eafily  be 
VOi,  li,  ^ 


done  by  a burning-glafs,  the  water  will 
in  this  experiment  defeend  upon  the  ex- 
plofiori  as  the  quickfilver  did  in  the  laft; 
and  vyill  always  continue  depreffed  be- 
low the  place  at  which  it  flood  before  the 
explofion  ; aiid  the  quantity  bf  this  db- 
p.reflion  will  be  greater,  if  the  quantity 
of  powder  be  iricreafed,  or  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  be  dirainiflied.  From  whence 
it  is  proved,  that  as  well  in  air  as  in  i 
vacuum,  the  explofioii  of  fired  powder 
produces  A permanent  elaflic  fluid.  It 
alfo  appears  frorn  experiment,  that  the 
elafticity  or  preflure  of  the  fluid  produced 
by  the  firing  of  gun-powder,  is,  cateris 
paribus,  direflly  as  its  denfity.  This 
follows  from  hence,  that  if  in  the  fanie 
receiver  a double  quantity  of  powder  be 
let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fithfide  twice  aS 
much  as  in  the  firing  of  a fiilgle  quantity. 
To  determine  the  eldflicity  and  quantity 
bf  this  blaflic  fluid,  prbditc'ed  from  the 
explofion  of  a given  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, Mr.  Robins  premifes,  that  the 
elafticity  of  this  fluid  increafes  by  heair, 
and  diminifties  by  cold  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  of  the  air  ; and  that  the 
detifity  of  this  fluid,  and  confequently 
its  weight,  is  the  fame  with  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  bf  air  Having  the  fame 
elafticity,  and  the  farhe  temperature; 
From  thefe  principlesi  and  from  his  ex- 
periments, for  a detail  of  which  we  mufl: 
refer  the  reader  to  His  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery,  ih  Scholium,  tb  proji.  II.  he 
coticludes,  that  the  fluid  produced  by 
the  firing  of  giin-powdet  vVill  be  of 
the  vVeight  of  the  gtin-poWder,  and  the 
ratio  bf  the  refpeflive  bulks  of  the  povV- 
der,  and  the  fluid  produced  from  it.  Will 
be  in  round  numbers  i to 
Hence  wb  are  certain^  that  any  quantity 
of  powder  fired  in  any  confined  fpace, 
which  it  adequately  fillsi  exerts,  at  the 
inftant  of  its  explofion,  againfl:  the  fideS 
of  the  veifel  containing  it,  and  the  bodies 
it  impels  before  it,  a force  at  leaft  144 
times  greater  than  the  elafticity  of  com- 
mon air;  or  Which  is  the  fame  thing, 
than  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ; and 
this  without  confidefing  the  great  ad- 
dition which  this  force  will  receive  from 
the  Violent  degree  of  heat  with  which  it 
is  endued  at  that  time,  the  quantity  of 
which  augmentation  is  the  next  head  of 
Mr.  R'libins’s  enquiry.  He  determines 
that  the' elafticity  of  the  air  is  augmented 
when  heated  to  the'  extremeft  heat  of  red 
hot  iron,  ih  the  proportion  of  796  to, 
J94^,  and  foppofing  that  the  flame  of 
9 K fired 
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. fired  gun-powder  is  not  lefs  hot  than  red 
hot  iron,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
and  confrquently  of  the  fluid,  generated 
by  the  exploilon,  being  augmented  by 
the  extremitv  of  this  heat  in  the  ratio  of 
796  to  1943,  it  follows  that  if  244  be 
augmented  in  this  ratio,  the  refuhing 
number  which  is  999^  will  determine  ^ 
bow  manf  times  the  elallicity  of  the 
flame  of  tired  powder  exceeds  the  ela- 
fticity  cf  common  air,  fuppofmg  it  to 
be  confined  in  the  fame  fpace,  which  the 
povvder  filled  before  it  was  fired. 

Hence  then  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the 
prelTure  exerted  by  gun-powder,  at  the 
moment  of  its  explofion  may  be  afligned  : 
for  fince  the  fluid  then  generated  has  an 
clafticity  of  9993,  or  in  round  num- 
bers 1000  times  greater  than  common 
air  ; and  fince  common  air  by  its  elafticity 
exerts  a prelfure  on  any  given  furface 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  incurnbent 
atmofphere,  with  which  it  is  in  equiiibrio, 
the  prelfure  exerted  by  fired  powder,  be- 
fore it  has  dilated  itfelf,  is  looo  times 
greater  than  the  prelfure  of  the;  at- 
mofphere ; and  confequently  the  quantity 
of  this  force  on  a furface  of  an  Inch 
fquare,  amounts  to  above  fix  tun  weight, 
which  force  however  diminillies  as  the 
fluid  dilates  itfelf.  The  variation  of  the 
denfjiy  of  the  atmofphere  does  not  any 
way  alter  the  aftion  of  powder  by  any 
experiment  that  can  he  made.  But  the 
moifture  of  the  air  has  a very  gretit  iiv- 
fiuence  on  the  force  of  it;  for  .that 
quantity  which  in  a dry  fealbn  would 
communicate  to  a bullet  a velocity,  of 
1700  feet.  in.  one  fecond,  will  not  in 
damp  weathm'"  communicate  a velocity 
of  more  than  iz  or  1300  feet  in  a fecond, 
or  even  lefs,  if  the  powder  be  bad  and 
negligently  ,k.y>t. 

The  velocity  of  .expanfion  of  the  flame 
of  gun-powder  vuhi-'n  fired  in  a piece!  of 
artillery,  wiihtut  eilbe.''  bullet,  or  any 
other  body  before  it,  is  prodigious.-  By 
the  experiments  of  Mr,  Robins,-  it  ieenls 
this  velocity  cannot  be  much  lefs  than 
7000  feet  in  a lecond.  This,  however, 
mult  be  imderHood  of  the  moft  aflive 
part  of  the  flame.  For  as  was  obferved 
before,  the  elaftic  fluid  in  which  the 
afilivity  of  gun-powder  corififts,  is  only 
of  the  fnbfta.nre  of^the  powder,  the 
remaining  will  in'  the  explofion  be 
mixed  with  the  eialtic  part,  and  will  by 
its  weight  retard  the  aflivity  of  the  ex- 
plofion j and  yet  they  will  be  fo  com- 


pleatly  united  as  to  move  with  uncom, 
(non  motion  ; but  the  unelaftic  part  will 
be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  reft,  and 
fome  of  it  will  not  even  be  carried  out  of 
the  barrel,  as  appears  by  the  confiderable 
quantity  of  unfluous  matter,  which  ad- 
heres  to  the  infide  of  all  fire-arms,  after 
they  have  been  fifed.  Thefe  inequalities 
in  thd  expanfive  motion  of  the  flame  veil- 
der  it  impraflicable  to  determine  its  ve- 
locity,  otherwife  than  from  experiments. 

To  rrcowr  r&,viw^ofi  GuN-POWDER.  d'he 
method  of  the  powder- merchants  is  thisj 
they  put  part  of  the  powder  on  a fail- 
cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal 
weight  of  what  is  really  good,  and  with 
a fliovel  mingle  it  well  together  ; dry 
it  in  the  fun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a dry  and  proper  place.  Others 
again,  if  it  be  very  bad,  reftore  it  by 
moiftening  it  vyith  vinegar,  water,  urine, 
or  brandy  : then  they  beat  it  fine,  fcarce 
it,  and  to  every  pound  of  powder  add  an 
ounce,  an  ounce  and  a half,  or  two 
ounces,  according  as  it  is  decayed,  of 
melted  falt-petre.  Afterwards,  thefe  in- 
gredients  are  to  be  moiftened  and  mixed 
well,  lb  that  nothing  can  be  difcernedin 
the  compofition,  which  may  be  known 
by  cutting  the  mals  ; and  then  they 
granulate  it  as  aforefaid.  In  cafe  the 
pqw'der  be.in  a manner  quite  I'poiled,  the 
only  w’ay  is  to  .extrafl  the  falt-petie  with 
water,  according  to  the.ufual  manner,  by 
fipfiitigj  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  ciyl- 
thllizing-.;  and  then  with  fiefli  Tulplrar 
and.cha'rcoat  to  make  it  up  a-new  again. 
In  regal’d  to  the  medical  virtues  of  giin- 
■pnwderr,  Bqeihaave  informs  us,  tliaflhe 
flame  of  it  affonhs  a very  healthy  fume 
in  the  height  of  the  plague  : becaufe 
the  explofiye  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and 
fulphur  cofreffs  the  air;  and  that  the 
fame  vapour,  if  received  in  afinallclcfe 
peiit  up  place,  kills  infeffs. 

It  is'enafted  by '5  and  ii  of  Gro.  I,  anti 
5 Geo.  11*.  c.  'zo,  that  gun-powder  he  car- 
ried to  any  , place. in  covered  carriages; 
the  barrels  .being  cl.ofe  jointed;  or  in 
cafes,  arid  bags  of  leather,  &t.  And 
perlbns  keeping  more  than  zoo  pounds 
weight  of  gun-powder,  at  one  time, 
within  the  cities  of  London  and  Well- 
mintter,  or  the  fuburbs,  6fc.  are  liable 
to  forfeitures  if  it  be  not  removed;  and 
jufticcs  of  peace  may  iffne  wartanlsta 
fearch  for,  feize,  and  remove  the  fame. 
The  invention  of  gun-powder  is  nfcnbeil 
by  Polydore  '\''irgil  to  a chymift,  wbe 
having  accidentally  put  fome  of  the  i«- 
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gredients  hi  this  compofition  in  a mortar, 
and  covered  it  over  with  a ftoiie,  it  hap- 
pened to  take  fire,  and  blew  up  the  ftone, 
Tlievet  fays,  the  perfon  here  fpoken  of 
was  a monk  ofFriburgh,  named  Con- 
ftantine  Anelzen-;  but  Belleforet  and 
otliers  holditto  be  B irtholdns  Schwartz, 
or  the  black  ; at  leaft  it  is  affirmed,  that 
he  firft  taught  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  Vene- 
tians, in  the  year  J3S0,  during  the  war 
with  the  Genoefe.  But  what  contradias 
this  account,  and  ffiews  gun-povvder  to 
be  of  an  older  date,  is,  that  Peter  Mexia, 
in  his  Variae  Lediones,  relates,  that  Al- 
phonfusXI.  king  of  Caftile  ufed  mor- 
tars againlf  the  Moors  in  a fiege  in  1343. 
Ducange  adds,  that  there  is  mention 
made  of  this  powder  in  the  regifters  of 
the  chambers  of  accounts  in  France,  as 
early  as  the  year  1338,  and  Frier  Bacon, 
our  country-man,  mentions  the  com- 
pofition in  exprefs  terms,  in  his  treatife 
De  nullitate  magiae,  publiffied  at  Oxford, 
in  the  year  izi6. 

Gun-shot-wounds,  are  attended  with 
much  worfe  confequences  than  wounds 
made  by  (liarp  inftrunients ; for  the  parts 
are  more  (battered  and  torn,  efpecially 
when  the  flrot  falls  upon  the  joints,  bones, 
or  any  conftderable  part. 

In  treating  thefe  wounds,  the  following 
rules  mult  be  obferved  j to  extradl  all 
foreign  bodies,  to  (lop  the  hreniorrhage, 
to  promote  fuppuration,  to  encourage 
new  flelli,  and  to  make  an  even  cicatrix. 
The  extraflion  of  foreign  bodies  (liould, 
if  polTible,  be  performed  with  the  hand  j 
or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  with  the  forceps 
or  a hook.  They  are  eafieft  removed 
at  firft ; for,  after  foine  delay,  the  tu- 
mour and  inflammation  of  the  parts,  ren- 
der it  difficult  and  painful.  Sometimes 
the  orifice  of  the  wound,  is  fo  narrow, 
that  it  will  be  impoffible  to  come  at  the 
body  you  have  a defire  to  extrafit,  with- 
out making  a larger  opening  ; which 
(liould  be  done  on  the  molt  convenient 
fide,  always  obferving  that  no  nerve, 
blood-vefl'el,  tendon,  or  ligament  lies  in' 
the  way.  And  as  two  balls  are  frequent- 
ly concealed  in  the  fame  wound,  after 
the  removal  of  one,  the  furgeon  (hould 
diligently  (earch  for  another,  or  for  any 
other  extraneous  body  that  may  be  forced 
in  with  it,  which  might  protrafl:  the  cure 
of  the  wound.  When  an  attempt  is- 
made  to  extraft  the  ball,  or  any  other 
extraneous  body,  the  patient  (hould  be 
laid  in  the  fame  fituation  he  was  in  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  wound  ; for,  .by 


frequent  changes  of  fituation,  the  ball 
will  eafiiy  bury  itfelf  and  get  out  of  your 
reach.  Whenever  a ball  has  penetrated 
fo  deep,  that  you  can  eafily  feel  it  with 
your  finger  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the 
wound,  you  (liould  examine  nicely  whe- 
ther it  is  fafeft  to  bring  it  back  by  the 
way  it  came  in,  or  to  make  an  opening 
upon  it,  and  draw  it  out  at  the  oppofite 
fide.  If  the  wound  cannot  fafely  be  en- 
larged, nor  the  balls  extrafled  \yithout 
great  pain  and  danger,  they  mnft  be  left 
in  the  wound,  either  till  the  pain  is  abat- 
ed, or  the  paflage  rendered  fo  eafy  by 
fuppuration,  that  they  work  themfelves 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  extraneous 
bodies  are  inftantly  to  be  removed,  where 
there  is  danger  of  bringing  on  convul- 
fions,  pain,  and  an  inflammation,  by  being 
left  behind.  If  a ball  has  palled  into 
any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  where  the 
extraflion  of  it  cannot  be  attempted  witli 
fafety,  it  is  heft  to  leave  it  where  it  has 
lodged,  and  to  heal  the  wound  : /or 
there  have  been  variety  of  inftances, 
where  perfons  have  carried  balls  within 
them  for  many  years,  without  fuffering 
any  inconvenience.  Balls  lodged  in  the 
bones,  are  to  be  extrafted  with  roftrated 
forceps,  obferving  the  fame  rules  and 
direftions  we  have  already  laid  down. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be 
laid  hold  of  with  a foi't  of  trepan  necef- 
fary  to  exiraft  balls  that  are  lodged  in 
bones,  and  that  are  covered  vrith  a large 
quantity  of  fle(h  ; as  in  the  thigh  bone; 
but  if  the  ball  is  fo  ftrongly  fixed  in  the 
bone,  as  to  refill  all  thefe  methods,  it 
mull  be  left  there  till  the  parts  (uppurate, 
and  let  it  at  liberty.  Balls  that  ar  e thrown 
into  the  joints  are  to  be  removed  with  all 
expedition,  for  delays  are  here  extremely 
dangerous  ; but  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to 
prevent  violent  pains,  inflammations,  and 
carles  of  the  bones,  which  generally  re- 
quire amputation  of  the  limb.  In  wounds 
from  large,  guns,  the  joint  or  bone  is 
frequently  grievoufly  lliattered,  or  carried 
off;  in  this  cafe,  it  is  (ar  better  to  take 
o(F  the  limb  at  once,  rhsn  to  fpend  a 
great  .deal  of  lime  in  (ruitlels  attempts 
to  cure  it;  for  the  natural  figiire  of  the 
fliatiered  joint  can  never  be  reftoi-ed,  and 
the  branches  of  nerves  that  were  Cent  to 
the  bene,  and  the  infertion  of  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  being  torn  from  it 
in.  many  places,  cannot  but  bring  on. vio- 
lent inflammations  and  a gangrene  ; but 
where  the  bones  are  not  violently  (liat- 
■tered  and  broken,  the  furgeon  (liould  lie 
9 K I cartful 
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pareful  in  time  to  remove  the  fplinters, 
and  all  extraneous  bodies,  and  to  treat 
the  wound  aceording  to  the  rules  pre- 
fcribed  above  : laftly,  if  any  large  ar- 
tery is  wounded,  either  in  the  arms  or 
legs,  which  will  appear  by  the  lofs  of 
blood,  the  tournequet  fliould  be  applied, 
and  the  blood  being  (lopped,  you  mud 
endeavour  to  take  up  the  velTel,  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  crooked  needle ; but  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  or  if  the  condition 
of  the  wound  will  allow  no  hopes  of  luc- 
cefs  from  the  future  dredings,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fake  off  the  limb  a little  above 
the  wound. 

The  wound  being  cleaned,  and  the  blood 
llopped,  the  firft  intention  is  to  ufe  our 
titmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  or  alTuage 
the  tumour  and  inflammation.  The 
wound  fliould  be  drelfed  up  with  lint 
dipped  in  (pints  of  wine  warmed,  cover, 
ing  it  up  with  compreflTes  wet  with  the 
fame  liquor,  or  with  camphorated  fpirit 
of  wine,  either  alone,  or  diluted  with 
aqua  calcis.  Having  done  this,  the  next 
intention  is  to  forward  the  fuppuration 
of  the  bruifed  and  torn  parts,  and  then 
to  fill  up  the  wound  with  new  flefh,  neat- 
ly cicatrized  ; for  the  method  of  doing 
which,  fee  the  articles  Suppuration 
and  Wound; 

In  gun-(hot  wounds,  feveral  grains  of 
powder  frequently  penetrate  the  (kin  of 
the  face,  and  occafion  deformity,  if  they 
are  not  taken  out  t which  may  be  done 
with  a pin,  or  an  inftrument  like  an  ear- 
picker;  but  if  they  ate  got  in  too  deep 
(o  be  picked  out  in  this  manner,  the  (kin 
muft  be  laid  open  with  a fine  (mall  lan- 
cet, in  order  to  get  at  them  with  the  in- 
ftruments  we  have  deferibed.  Great 
care  (liould  be  taken  not  to  break  the 
grains  in  taking  them  out ; for  that  will 
occafion  very  foul (pots. 

pUNSTBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  fitualed  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Danube ; eaft  long.  10®  I j', 
north  lat.  48°  35^ 

pUNTER’s"  LINE,  a logarithmic  line, 
ufually  graduated  upon  fcales,  feflors, 
&c.  See  Scale  and  Sector,. 

It  is  allb  called  the  line  of  lines,  and  line 
of  numbers  ; being  only  the  logarithms 
graduated  upon  a ruler,  which  therefore 
ferves  to  (blve.  problems  inftrumentally 
in  the  (anie  manner  as  logarithms  do, 
arithnietically.  It  is' qfually  divided  into 
an  bundled  parts,  eyery  tenth  thereof  is 
pyir.bered,  beginning  with  i,  and  end- 
v^i^h  if  tbs  fiill  great  di- 


vifion,  marked  i,  (land  for  one  tenth  of 

any  integer,  the  next  divifion,  marked  2 
will  (land  for  two  tenths  •,  3,  three  tenths' 
and  fo  bn ; and  the  intermediate  divi- 
fions  will,  in  like  manner,  reprefent  looth 
parts  of  the  faine  integer.  If  each  of  the 
great  divifions  reprefent  10  integers 
then  will  the  leffer  divifions  (land  for  in! 
tegers  ; and  if  the  great  divifions  be 
fuppofed  each  loo,  the  fub-divifions  will 
be  each  lo. 

Ufe  of  Gunter’s  line.  1.  To  find  thi 
pradud  of  ttuo  numhrs.  Fr  om  1 extend 
the  compalTes  to  the  multiplier  ; and  the 
fame  extent,  applied  the  fame  way  from 
the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  pro- 
duiSl.  Thus  if  the  produfl  of  4 aiidj 
he  required,  extend  the  com paffes  from 
I to  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from  8 the 
fame  wav,  will  reach  to  32,  their  produfl, 
a.  To  divide  one  nu7nber  by  another.  The 
extent  from  the  divifor  to,  unity,  wilj 
reach  from  the  dividend  to  the  quotient ; 
thus  to  divide  36  by  4,  extend  the  com. 
paffes  from  4 to  x,  and  the  fame  extent 
will  reach  from  36  to  9,  the  quotient 
fought.  3.  To  three  gimen  numbers,  ti 
find  a fourth  proportional.  Suppofethe 
numbers  6,  8,  9 j extend  the  corapalTt! 
from  6 to  8,  and  this  extent,  laid  from 
9 the  fame  way,  will  reach  lo  u,  the 
fourth  proportional  required.  4.  Topni 
a mean  proportional  betmjeen  any  fwt. 
ginjen  numbers.  Suppofe  8 and  32 ; ex- 
tend the  compaffes  from  8 in  the  left- 
hand  part  of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right; 
then  biffeffing  this  diftance,  its  half  will 
reach  from  8 forward,  or  from  32 back- 
ward, to  16,  the  mean  proporlionil 
fought.  5.  To  extraSi  the  fquan  roil  if 
any  number.  Suppofe  25  bifieft  the 
diftance  betvyssn  i on  the  fcale  and  the 
point  reprefenting  2,5  ; then  the  halfof 
this  diftance,  fet  off  from  i,  will  glee  the 
point  reprefenting  the  root  5.  In  the 
fame  manner  the  cube  root,  or  that of 
any  higher  power,  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  diftance  on  the  line,  between 
I and  the  given  number,  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the  powei 
expreffes  i then  one  of  thofe  parts,  (d 
from  1,  will  find  the  point  feprefeniinj 
the  root  required. 

GuNTgR’s  QUADRANT,  One  made  ofwood, 
brafs,  £f4.  containing  a kind  of  flersn" 
graphic  projeflion  of  the  fphere,  on  ihe 
plane  of  the  equinoflial  j the  eye  beiltj 
fuppofed  placed  in  one  of  the  poles. 
Befides  the  ufe  of  this  quadrant  in  W' 
iflg  heights  a^d  diftances,!:  ('  rY«  •“1 
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to  find  the  hour  of  the  day, 
azimuth,  and  other  problems  of  the  globe. 

See  the  article  Quadrant. 

®«ter’s  scale,  called  by  nay.gators 
fimply  the  gunter,  is  a large  plain  fcale, 
generally  two  feet  long,  and  about  an 
Lh  and  a half  broad,  with  artificial  lines 
delineated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  folytng 
quellions  in  trigonometry,  navigation. 

See  the  article  Scale. 

GUN-WALE,  or  Gunnel,  is  the  upper- 
■ molt  wale  of  a fliip,  or  that  piece  of  tim- 
ber which  reaches  on  either  fide  from  the 
quarter  deck  to  the  forecallle,  being  the 
Hppermoft'bend  which  finiflies  the  upper 
works  of  the  hull,  in  that  part  in  which 
are  put  the  ftanchions  which  lupport  the 

walletrees.  . - at 

GURIEL,  a fubdivifion  of  Georgia,  in  A.ia, 
fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Euxine- 

GURK.  a city  of  Carinthia  in  Germany  : 

tall  Ion?.  14°.  *o'- 

GURf^ARD,  in  ichthyology,  the  englilh 
iisme  0!  iw;^  fpecies  of  trigla.  See  the 
Pi  TRir.LA. 

T!  c.'  f'lhcs  horn  their  different  colours 
art  criictf  the  grey  and  red  gurnard. 
Tiit  grey  gurnard  has  a bifid  and  fpi- 
uo'i  ir.oui.'with  two  fpines  at  each  eye. 
T''>  led  kind  has  likewife  the  roftrum 
biH4,  and  the  coverings  of  the  gills  ftriat- 
eil,  aiitl  each  of  them  armed  with  three 
fpines.  This  laljl  is  a very  remarkable 
fpinple  fifli,  which  feldom  exceeds  a foot 
in  length.  See  plate  CXXIII.  fig,  a. 
Bolh  thefe  fifties  make  a Angular  noife, 
when  out  of  the  water,  not  unlike  the 
grunupg  of  a hog  5 whence  their  englifh 
name.  _ ■ 

GUSSET,  in  heraldry,  is  formed  by  a line 
drawn  from  the  dexter  or  finifter  chief 
points,  and  falling  down  perpendicularly 
to  the  extreme  bafe.  See  plate  CXXI. 
fig.  7. 

The  gulfet  is  an  abatement  of  honour, 
denoting  an  effeminate  petfon.  See  the 
article  Abatement. 

GUSTROW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
dutcby  of  Mecklenburg : eaftlong.  ia° 
15',  north  lat.  54°. 

QUTS,  or  Intestines,  in  anatomy.  See 
the  article  Intestines. 

GUTSKROW,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  province  of 
fwedifh  Pomerania  ; eaft  long.  13'’  4?', 
north  lat.  54®. 

GUTTA,  a town  of  Hungary,  fituated  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Danube  : eaft  long. 


jS',  north  lat,'  48?  at'. 


ANGLICAN.®,  L.volatile  englilh 
drops.  See  the  article  Drops. 

Gutt®,  in  architedlure,  are  ornaments  in 
the  form  of  little  cones,  tifed  in  the  pla- 
fond of  the  doric  corniche,  or  on  the  ar- 
chitrave underneath  the  triglyphs,  repre- 
fenting  a fort  of  drops  or  bells.  They 
are  ufiially  fix  in  number.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Doric. 

Gotta  serena,  a difeaf?  in  which  the 
patient,  without  any  apparent  fault  ia 
the  eye,  is  entirely  deprived  of  fight. 

Its  caufe  is  afcribed  to  an  obftrudlion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  may  proceed  from 
a pal  fey  in  the  nerve,  from  a fuppreflion 
of  ufual  haemorrhages,  from  ulcers  heal- 
ed too  foon,  or  from  an  epilepfy. 

Heifter  affirms,  that  it  is  to  be  cured  by 
aromatics,  carminatives,  and  attenuants  ; 
chiefly  eye-bright,  veronica,  hyffop,  rofe- 
mary-flowers,  fage,  fennel  and  annifeeds, 
valerian -root,  faffafras,  cinnamon  and 
wood-lice,  either  in  infufion,  or  in  pow- 
der. The  juice  of  wood-lice  newly  ex- 
preffed,  and  taken  for  feme  weeks,  en- 
creafing  the  dofe,  is  of  excellent  ufe ; as 
likewife  mercurial?,  and  fometimes  a fa- 
livation.  If  it  arifes  from  a fiippreffion 
of  ufual  haemorrhages,  they  are  to  here- 
llored  ; but  if  this  cannot  be  doiie,  arti- 
ficial bleeding  is  to  be  fiibffituted. 

Coward  recommends  volatiles,  antifcor- 
butics,  chalybeats,  mercurials,  cephalics, 
and  nervine  medicines. 

Externally,  iffues,  fetons,  and  clyfters, 
are  faid  to  be  good,  efpecialiy  in  the 
phlegmatic  ; but  if  the  patient  is  pletho- 
ric, cupping  and  bleeding,  particularly 
cauteries,  or  iffues  on  the  coronal  future, 

. or  in  the  neck,  are  proper  : and  the  eyes 
may  be  waftied  with  fennel,  valerian, 
eye-bright,  or  rofe- water : or  an  infufion 
of  fennel-roots  in  wine,  with  bags  of 
ftrengthening  herbs  and  fennel-feeds,  may 
be  put  upon  them.  Sneezing  powders 
may  likewife  'be  proper,  efpecialiy  flo- 
rentine  orrice,  or  horfe-.chefnuts.  An 
old  gutta  ferena,  however,  is  generally 
incurable. 

GUTTE',  or  Gutty.  See  Gutty. 
GUTTERS,  in  architeflure,  a kind  of  ca- 
nals in  the  roofs  of  houfes,  ferving  to  re- 
ceive and  carry  off  the  rain. 

Gutters,  with  refpeft  to  their  pofition, 
are  of  two  kinds : fuch  as  come  fome- 
thing  near  a parallelifm  with  the  hori- 
zon ; and  fuch  as  incline  towards  a ver-r 
tical  pofition  to  the  horizon! 
GuTTER-TYLES,  thofe  intended  for  gutr 
ters,  Sjee  the  article  Tyle, 

■'  ^UT- 
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GUTTURAL,  a tenn  applied  to  letters 
or  founds  pronounced  or  formed  as  it 
were  in  the-throat.  There  are  four  gut- 
tural letters  in  the  hebrew,  ’vi'X..  Jtnnit, 
which,  for  memory’s  fake,  are  termed 
ahach’ah.  See  the  article  Letter. 

GUTTY,  gutle,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed 
when  any  thing  is  charged  or  fprinkled 
with  drops. 

In  blazoning,  the  colour  of  the  drops  is  to 
be  named,  as  gutty  of  fable,  of  gules,  &c, 

GUY,  in  a fliip,  is  any  rope  ufed  for  keep- 
ing off  things  from  bearing  or. falling 
againft  the  Ihip’s  fides  when  they  are 
hoifting  in. 

That  rope  which  at  one  end  is  made  faft 
to  the  fore-maft,  and  feized  to  a fingle 
block  at  the  pendant  of  the  garnet,  is 
called  the  guy  of  the  garnet. 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL.  SeeHospiTAL. 

GUZES,  in  heraldry,  roundles  of  a fan- 
guine  or  murry  colour.  Thefe,  from 
their  bloody  hue,  are  by  forae  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  wounds. 

GYMNIA,  in  zoology,  a clafs  of  animal- 
cules, which  have  no  tails,  nor  any  vifible 
limbs.  See  Animalcule. 

This  clafs  comprehends  the  capillary  eels, 
the  pepper-water  eel,  and  the  vinegar  eel. 

GYMNARTHRIA,  in  zoology,  a name 
given  that  order  of  inl'efils  which  have 
foft  naked  bodies,  furnilhed  with  limbs. 
See  the  article  Insect. 

GYMNASIARCH,  in  anti- 

quity, the  direflor  of  the  gymnafium. 

■ He  had  two  deputies  under  him  ; the  one 
called  xyftarch,  who  prefided  over  the 
athletas,  and  had  the  overfight  of  the 
wreftli_ng;  the  other,  gymnaftes,  who  had 
the  direflion  of  all  the  other  exercifes. 

GYMNASIUM,  yvfjima-m,  in  grecian  an- 
tiquity, a place  fitted  for  performing  ex- 
ercifes. 

Gymnafia,  according  to  Potter,  were 
fcft  ufed  at  Lacedaemon,  but  we.''e  af- 
terwards very  cominori  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,  arid  imitated,  very  much  aug- 
mented, arid  itriproved'at  Rome.  They 
were  not  fingle  edifices,  but  a knot  of 
buildings  united,  being  fo  capacious  as 
to  hold  many  thoufands  of  people  at  once, 
and  having  room  enough  for  philofo- 
phers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profetfors  of 

■ all  other  fciences,  to  read  their  leflures  ; 
and  wreftlers,  dancers,  and  all  others  that 
would,  to  execcife  at  the  fame  time  with- 
out the  lead:  difturbance  or  interruption. 
They  confided  of  a great  rnany  parts,.the 
chief  of  which  were  the  porticos,  elseofhe- 
fium,  palasdra,  conifterium,  Sfc.  See 


the  articles  Portico, Elieothesiu,,, 

&c.  ’ 

Athens  had  feveral  gymnafia,  of  which 
the  lyceum,  academia,  and  cynofurges 
were  thofe  of  mod  note.  ° ’ 

The  lyceum  was  fituated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Iliffus,  and  received  its  name 
from  Apollo  Xuxotlow:’,  or  ^wmo;,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated. 

The  lyceum  was  the  place  where  Arif, 
totle  taught  philofophy,  walking  there 
every  day  till  the  hour  of  anointing) 
whence  he  and  his  followers  got  the  name 
of  peripatetics,  from  TtBpmttrui,  to  walk, 
The  academy  was  part  of  the  ceramicus 
without  the  city,  where  Plato  leftured. 
See  the  article  Academy. . 
Thecynofurges  wasa  place  in  tlie  fubuths, 
near  the  lyceum,  fo  called  from  a white 
or  fwift  dog,  Kuov  npys;.  Here  Antifthe- 
nes  indituted  a fe6t  of  philofophers  called 
cynics,  from  the  name  of  the  place. 

GYMNASTICS,  ■ the  art  of  performing 
the  feveral  bodily  exercifes,  as  wrellling, 
running,  fencing,  dancing,  &c.  See  the  ■ 
article  Wrestling,  &c. 

That  part  of  medicine  .which  regulates 
the  exercifes  of  the  body,  whether  for 
preferving  or  redoring  health,  is  alfo  term- 
ed gymnadic. 

GYMNIC,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
athletic  exercifes ; for  an  account  of 
which,  fee  the  articles  Pentathlon, 
Olympic,  Isthmian,  &c. 

GYMNOPAEDIA,  a dance  ufed  by  the 
antient  Lacedaemonians,  and  perfoimed 
during  their  (acrifices  by  young  peflons 
naked,  who- at  the  fame  time  fung  a fong 
in  honour  of  Apollo. 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  the  pyrits  of 
a fimple  internal  druflure,  and  not  co- 
vered with  a crud. 

Of  thefe  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  i,  A 
green  varioufly  fliaped  kind.  j.  A bo- 
tryoide  kind.  See  Pyrit.®. 

The  fird  fpecies  is  the  mod  common  of 
all  the  pyrit®,  and  appears  under  a great 
diverfity  of  drapes.  It  is  very  hard  and 
heavy,  very  readily  gives  fire  wilh  lied, 
but  will  not  at  ail  ferment  with  aqua- 
fortis. 'I’he,  fecQHcl  fpecies  is  very  ele- 
gant and  beautiful,  - and  its  ufiial  colour 
is  a very  agreeable  pale  green  ; but  what, 
mod  didinguidies  it  from  all  other  pyrii* 
is,  that  its  furface  is  always  beautitully 
■ elevated  into  tubercles  ' of  various  fizcs, 
refembling  a cluder  of  grapes.  See  plate 
exXIV.  fig.  3. 

.GYMNOSOPHISTS,  a-  feS  of  philofo- 
' ptieis , 
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fWrs  wKo'  cloathed  themfelves  no  far- 
Ih'er  than  modefty  i-equired.  There  was 
forae  of  thefe  fages  in  Africa  ; but  the 
moft  celebrated  clan  of  them  was  in  In- 
dia The  african  gymnofophifts . dwelt 
upon  a mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  the 
Nile  without  the -accommodation  either 
of  hoiife  or  cell.  They  did  not  form 
themfelves  into  focieties  like  thole  of  In- 
dia but  each  had  his  private  retirement, 
where  he  ftudied  and  performed  his  devo- 
tions by  himfelf.  If  any  perfon  had  kill- 
ed another  by  chance,  he  applied  to  thefe 
fages  for  abfolution,  and  fubmitted  to 
wWver  penances  they  enjoined.  They 
obferved  an  extraordinary  frugality,  and 
lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Lucan  afcribes  to  thefe  gymnofophifts,  fe- 
veral  new  difcoveries  in  aftronomy. 

As  to  the  indian  gymnofophifts,  they 
dwelt  in  the  woods,  where  they  lived  upon 
the  wild  produdls  of  the  earth,  and  never 
drank  wine,  nor  married.  Some  of  them 
praftifed  phyfic,  and  travelled  from  one 
place  to  another  : thefe  were  particularly 
famous  lor  their  remedies.againft  barren- 
nefs.  Some  of  them,  likewife,  pretended 
to  pradlife  magic,  and  to  foretel  future 
events.  _ _ . 

In  general,  the  gymnofophifts  were  wife 
and  learned  men  their  maxims  and  dif- 
courfes,  recorded  by  hiftorians,  do  not  in 
the  leaft favour  of  a barbarous  education, 
but  are  plainly  the  refult  of  great  fenfe, 
and  deep  thought.  They  kept  up  the 
dignity  of  th'eir  charadler  to  fo  high  a de- 
gree, that  it  was  never  their  cuftom  to 
wait  upon  any  body,  not  even  upon  prin- 
ces themfelves  ; for  which  reafon  Alex- 
ander, who  would  not  condefcend  to  vifit 
them  in  perfon,  fent  fome  of  his  courliers 
to  them  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofily. 
Their  way  of  educating  their  difciples, 
is  very  remarkable.  Everyday,  at  din- 
ner, (hey  examined  them  how  they  had 
feent  the  morning  ; and  every  one  was 
obliged  to  Ihew,  that  he  had  difeharged 
fome  good  office,  praftifed  Ibme  virtue, 
or  improved  in  fome  part  of  learning : 
ifnothing  of  this'  appeared,  he  was  fent 
back  without  his  dinner.  They  held  a 
tranfmigration  of  fouls  ; and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Pythagoras  borrowed  his  doc- 
trine from  them. 

GYMNOSPERMIA,  in  botany,  a feries 
or  fub-divifion  of  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  comprehending  all  thofe  with 
labiated  flowers,  without  any  pericarpium 
or  capfule  furrounding  their  feeds,  which 
8te  only  lodged  ia  the  bale  of  the  cup  j 


whence  the  name  gymnofpermla.  See 
the  article  Didynamia. 

GYMNOTUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  malacopterygious  filhes,  without  any 
back  or  belly-fins,  and  with  only  five 
bones  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills. 

Thefe  is  only  one  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  the  cara'po  of  Maregrave. 

GYNjECEUM,  among  the  antients,  the 
apartment  of  the  women,  a feparate 
room  in  the  inner  part  of  the  houfe,  where 
they  employed  themfelves  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  and  needle-work. 

GYNAECOCR  AC  Y,  j denotes 

the  government  of  women,  or  a ftate 
where  women  are  capable  of  the  fupreme 
command.  Such  are  Britain  and  Spain. 

GYNANDRIA,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
one  of  Linnseus’s  claffes  of  plants,  the 
twentieth  in  order;  comprehending  all 
the  plants  whofe  ftamioa  are  placed  either 
on  the  ftyle  or  on  the  receptacle,  elongat- 
ed into  the  form  of  a ftyle;  and  carrying 
on  it  both  the  piftiiand  ftamina.  See  the 
article  Botany. 

Of  the  feveral  genera  cf  this  clafs,  fome 
have  two  ftamTna  to  each  flower;  fome, 
again,  have  three ; and  others,  four,  five, 
fix,  ten,  or  more.  And  hence  they  are 
naturally  arranged  into  feveral  diftindf 
orders,  under  the  appellations  of  gynan- 
dria-diandria,  gynandria-triandria,  fifr. 

GY NGLIMUS,  or  Ginglymus,  in  ana- 
tomy. See  the  article  Ginglymus. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  are,  in  our 
ftatutes,  termed  a counterfeit  kind  of 
rogues,  who,  difguifing  themfelves  both 
in  their  fpeech  and  apparel,  wander  up 
and  down  the  country,  pretending  to  tell, 
fortunes,  cure  difea.fes,  ©’c,  under  which 
pretence,  they  abufe  the  ignorant,  com- 
mon people,  by  ftealing  and  pilfering 
from  them  every  thing  that  is  portable, 
and  which  they  may  carry  off  undifeo- 
vered.  In  order  to  fuppfefs  thefe  im- 
poftors,  feveral  ftatutes  have  been  made  ; 
for  by  28  H.  8.  c.  ro.  Egyptians  com- 
ing into  England  are  to  depart  the  realm 
in  fifteen  days,  or  may  be  imprifoned  ; 
and  if  they  continue  here  above  a month, 
fliall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony.  5 Eliz, 
c.  20.  Probably  they  might  be  fo  called 
from  the  antient  Egyptians,  who  had  the 
charaiSler  of  great  cheats,  whence  the 
name  might  afterwards  pafs  proverbially 
into  other  languages,  as.  it  did  into  the- 
Greek  and  Latin ; or  elfe  the  antient 
Egyptians  being  much  verfed  in  aftrono- 
my, or  rather  aftrology,  the  name  was 
afterwards  affumed  by  thefe  modern  for- 
tune 
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{ane*tellers.  Be  that  as  it  will,  there  is 
Icaice  any  country  in  Europe  without  its 
gypfies.  The  Latins  call  them  Egyptii ; 
the  Italians,  Cingari  and  Cingani ; the 
French,  Bohemiens ; others,  Saracens, 
Tartars,  Sfc.  The  firft  time  we  heard  of 
them  in  England  was  in  1536. 

GVPSOPHILA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  decandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  oval,  ob- 
tufe,  patent  petals ; the  fruit  is  a globofe 
capfule,  compofed  of  five  valves,  and  con- 
taining only  one  cell,  in  which  are  many 
roundilh  feeds. 

GYPSUM,  or  Plaster-stonB,  in  na- 
tural hiftory,  a genus  of  foffils  naturally 
and  effentially  fimple,  not  inflammable 
nor  foluble  in  water,  and  compofed  of 
fmall  flat  particles;  which  form  bright, 
glolTy,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent 
mafles,  not  flexible  or  elattic,  not  giving 
fire  with  fteel,  nor  fermenting  with  or  be- 
ing foluble  in  acid  menftrua,  and  very 
eafily  calcining  in  the  fire. 

Of  thefe  gypfums,  fome  are  harder,  others 
fofter;  and  are  of  feveral  colours,  as 
white,  grey,  red,  green,  &c.  Sometimes 
diftinfl,  and  fometiraes  varioufly  blended 
together. 

The  texture  of  all  the  gypfums  being  ul- 
timately the  fame,  it  may  be  fufficient#o 
obfetve,  that  their  origin  is  plainly  from 
particles  of  a determinate  nature  and  fub- 
liance,  and  of  a certain  and  invariable 
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figure,  an  oblong,  flat,  and  irregulafi. 
angular  one,  Thefe  we  fometimes  fe/ 
as  indeed  is  moft  natural  to  them,-  difl 
pofed  without  order  or  regularity,  into 
loofe,  complex,  friable  mafles;  at  other! 
they  are  getting  out  of  their  native  or- 
der, and  emulating  the  ftrufiure  of 
other  clafles  of  bodies,  of  which  they 
are  indeed  properly  the  balls, ■ and  ap. 
pearing  fomewhat  in  the  figure  of  the 
fibrarias ; and  at  other  times,  of  thefoli. 
aceous  compofite  flakes  of  the  felenitset 
the  fpecies  which  have  thefe  ftrufiure), 
are  truly  varying  from  the  gypfums  into 
thdfe  bodies  they  emulate ; for  thefibrari® 
are  only  a peculiar  arrangement  of  thefe 
very  particles,  and  the  felenitre  only  more 
broad  flakes  of  the  fame,  likethofeofthe 
foliaceous  talcs. 

The  gypfums  are  much  ufed  in  plafter,fot 
ftuccoing  rooms,  and  calling  bufts  and 
flatues. 

Gypsum  srvuArvMjfrialed plajlerjimij 
the  whitifh,  lefs  glofly  tricheria,  with 
Ihort  thick  filaments.  See  Tricheria, 

GYRFALCON,  or  Gerfalcon,  Seethe 
article  Gerfalco'n. 

GYRLE,  or  Girle,  among  fportfmen, 
Seethe  article  Girle. 

GYSHORN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Lunenburg,  fituated  on  (he 
river  Aller,  forty-five  miles  north-eaft 
of  Hanover;  eaft  longitude  10'  45', 
north  latitude  52*  50'. 
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Hor  ii,  the  eighth  letter,  and  fixth 
conibnant  in  our  alphabet ; tho’ 
9 fome  grammarians  will  have  it  to 
be  only  an  afpiration,  or  breathing.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
difpute  its  being  a diftinft  found,  and 
.formed  in  a particular  manner  by  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  at  ieaft  in  our  lan- 
guage ; witnefs  the  words  eat  and  heat, 
arm  and  harm,  ear  and  hear,  at  and 
hat.  See.  as  pronounced  with  or  without 
the  h. 

It  is  pronounced  by  a ftrong  expiratioa 
of  the  breath  between  the  lips,  clofing, 
as  it  were,  by  a gentle  motion  of  the 


lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  and  the  fonguf 
nearly  approaching  the  palate. 

There  feems  to  be  no  doubt,  but  lhat 
our  h,  which  is  (he  fame  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  derived  its  figure  from  that  of 
the  hebrew  n.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, moft  antient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, ufed  the  fame  figure  vvith  our  H, 
which  in  the  feries  of  all  theft  alphabtts 
keeps  its  primitive  place,  being  the  eighth 
letter. 

H,  ufed  as  a numeral,  denotes  loo;  and 
with  a dafh  over  it,  H,  ioo,ooo. 

, As  an  abbreviation,  H was  ufed  by  tliS 
antients  to  denote  homo,  haresj  bora,  &c. 

Thus 


/ 
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Thus  H.  B.  flood  for  haeres  bonorum  ; 
and  H.  S.  corruptly  for  L.  L.  S.  a fef- 
tcrce ; and  H.  A.,  for  Hadrianus.  _ 

HA.AGt  a town  of  Germany,  and  circle  of 
Bavaria,  thirty-two  miles  norlh-wert  of 

Munich.  , „ . r 1 

HABAT,  the  north-well:  province  of  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  fituated  on  the 
ftreigbts  of  Gibraltar. 

HABBAKUK,  or  the  prophecy  of  Hab- 
hakuk,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftainent. 

There  is  no  mention  made  in  fcriptiire, 
either  of  the  time  when  this  prophet  lived, 
or  of  the  parents  from  whom  he  was  de- 
fended; but  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  lives  of  the  prophets,  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  and  a native  of  Beth- 
, zacar.  As  he  forefaw  the  taking  of  Je- 
rufalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  fled  to 
Oftracin  in  Arabia,  where  he  lived  for 
fometime;  but  after  the  Chaldeans  had 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  Jepuralcin, 
and  were  on  their  return  home,  he  re- 
turned into  Judjea,  where  he  employed 
hinifelf  in  agriculture  ; but  as  he  was  car- 
rying the  reapers  their  dinner,  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  tranfported  by  an  angel  to 
Babylon,  with  what  he  had  provided  for 
his  people  in  the  field  ; which  he  fet  be- 
fore Daniel,  who  was  Ihut  up  in  the 
lion’s  den,  and  was  tranfported  back  again 
to  Judsea-,  where  he  died,  before  the  end 
of  the  captivity. 

He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  author 
of  feveral  prophecies  which  are  not  ex- 
tant: but  thofe  that  are  indifputahly  his, 
are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In  thefe 
the  prophet  complains  very  pathetically 
of  the  diforders  which  he  obferved  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea.  God,  reveals  to  him, 
that  he  would  Ihortly  punilh  them  in  a 
very  terrible  manner  by  the  arms  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  He  foretels  the  conquefts 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  metamorphofis, 
and  death.  He  foretels,  that  the  vail 
deligns  of  Jehoiakim  would  be  fruftrated. 
He  fpeaks  againll  a prince  (probably  the 
king  of  Tyre)  who  built  with  blood  and 
iniquity;  and  he  accufes  another  king 
(perhaps  the  king  of  Egypt)  of  having 
intoxicated  his  friend,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  his  nakednefs.  The  third  chapter 
is  a long  or  prayer  to  God,  whole  ina- 
jeliy  he  deferibes  with  the  iitmoft  gran- 
deur and  fublimily  of  exprellion. 

HABDALA,  a ceremony  of  the  Jews, 
obferved  on  the  fabbath  in  the  evening, 
vyhen  every  qne  of  the  family  is  come 
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home.  At  that  time,  they  light  a taper, 
or  lamp,  with  two  wicks  at  leal!  s the 
mafter  of  the  family  then  takes  a,  cup 
with  fome  wine,  mixed  with  fragrant 
fpices  ; and,  after  having  repeated  a paf- 
fage  or  twp.of  icripture,  as,  for  example, 
“T  will  take  the  cup  of  falvation,  djfc.” 
Pfal.  cxvi.  and,  “ The  Jews  had  light 
“ and  gladnefs,  &(.”  Efth.  viii.  he 
bleffes  the  wine  and  fpices.  Afterwards 
he  blelfes  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  then, 
calls  his  eye  on  bis  hands  and  nails,  as  re- 
membring  that  he  is  going  to  work.  The 
whole  is  intended  to  fignify  that  the  fab- 
bith  is  over,  and  is  frorn  that  moment 
divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which  fol- 
lows. For  this  reafon  the  ceremony  is 
called  habdala,  which  fignifies  diftiniSlion, 

HABEAS  CORPORA,  in  law,  a writ  llTued 
for  bringing  in  a,  jury,  or  fuch  of  them 
as  refufe  to  appear  upon  the  venire  fa- 
cias, for  the  trial  of  a.  caufe  brought  to 
ilfue. 

It  commands  the  flieriff  to  have  the  ju- 
rors before  the  judges  on  fuch  a day,  &c. 
and  is  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  common 
pleas,  as  the  diftiingas  juratores  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench. 

Habeas  corpu s,.  in  law,  is  a writ  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  being  the  great  writ  of 
the  englilh  liberty,  which  lies  where  a 
perfon  is  indifiled  for  any  crime  or  Iref- 
pafs  before  jviflices  of  ihe  peace,  or  in  a 
court  of  any  franchife,  and  on  being  im- 
prifoned,  has  offered  fufficient  bail,  which 
has  been  i efui'ed,  tho’  the  cafe  be  bailable  ; 
in  which  cafe  he  may  have  this  writ  out 
of  the  king’s  bench,  in  order  to  remove 
'himfelf  thither,  to  anfwer  the  caufe  at  the 
bar  of  that  court. 

The  prafilice  in  this  cafe,  is  firll:  to  pro- 
cure a certiorari  out  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, directed  to  all  the  j nil  ices  for  re- 
moving the  indifilment  into  the  king’s 
bench  ; and  upon  that  to  obtain  this  writ, 
direfihed  to  the  fheriff,  for  caiifing  the 
body  of  the  party  to  be  brought  at  a cer- 
tain day. 

The  othSr  kind  ofha'ueas  corpus  is  u fed 
for  bringing  the  body  of  a perfon  into 
court,  who  is  committed  to  any  gaol  or 
prifon,  either  in  criminal  or  civil  caiifes  ; 
which  writ  will  remove  ihe  perfon  and 
caufe  from  one  court  and  prifon  to  an- 
other. 

No  habeas  corpus,  or  other  writ,  to  re- 
move a caufe  from  out  of  an  inferior 
court,  can  be  allowed,  if  the  fame  be  not 
delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  court,  be- 
9 Ir  for* 
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fore  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  caufe 
have  appeared,  and  before  any  of  them 
are  fworn,  43  Eliz.  c.  5. 

The  habeas  corpus  a£!:,  31  Car.  II.  c.  j. 
has  ordained,  i,bat  a perfon  may  have  a 
habeas  corpus  from  any  judge,  on  com- 
plaint made  and  view  of  the  warrant  of 
commitment,  (except  fuch  perfon  is  com- 
mitted for  tceafon  or  felony  exprelTed  in 
the  warrant,  or  fo.uie  other  offence  that  is 
hot  bailabh)  which  habeas  corpus  mull 
be  made  returnable  immediately  ; and  on 
producing  a certificate  of  the  caufe  of 
conur.'tment,  the  prilfaner  is  to  be  dif- 
charged  on  bail  given  to  appear  in  the 
coil' t of  king’s  bench  the  next  term,  or 
next  afiizes,  &c.  Perfons  committed  for 
eithei  treafon  or  felony,  exprefsly  mem- 
tioned  in  the  warrant,  upon  a motion 
made  in  open  court,  in  the  fifft  week  of 
the  term,  or  day  of  fellions,  &c.  after 
commitment,  are  to  be  brought  to  trial; 
and  if  they  are  not  indnfVed  the  next  term 
or  feflTions  after  commitment,  on  a mo- 
tion made  the  lall  day  of  that  term,  they 
fliall  be  let  out  upon  bail,  except  it  ap- 
pear on  oath  that  the  king’s  witneffts  are 
not  ready  ; and  in  cafe  they  are  not  in- 
difted  or  tried  the  fecond  term  after  com- 
mitment, they  fnall  be  difcharged. 

Judges  denying  a habeas  corpus,  fiiall 
forfeit  500 1,  and  if  an  officer  refufe  to 
obey  it;  or  to  deliver  a true  copy  of  the 
commitment-warrant,  he  forfeits  100  1. 
for  the  firft  offence. 

Habeas  corpus  adprofequendum,  a writ 
for  the  removal  of  a perfon  in  order  to 
profecution  and  trial  in  the  proper  county. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  faciendum  ct  recipi- 
endum, a writ  iffued  out  of  the  court  of 
common -pleas,  on  behalf  of  defendants' 
filed  in  inferior  courts,  to  remove  their 
caufe  into  the  faid  court. 

Habeas  cop-pus  ad  refpondendum,  a writ 
that  lies  where  a perfon  is  imprifoned  at 
another’s  fuit  in  any  prifon  except  that  of 
the  king’s  bench  ; and  a third  perfon 
■would  fue  the  prifoner  there,  in  which  cafe 
this  w'l'it  will  remove  fuch  pri.ffiner  fi'om 

, the  prifon  where  he  is,  into  the  king’s 
bench,  to  anfwer  the  aflion  in  that 
court. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  fafisfaciendmn,  a 
writ  that  lies  againft  a perfon  in  the  fleet- 
prifon,  tSc,  to  charge  him  in  execution. 
The  delivery  of  this  writ  to  the  warden, 
is  fufficient. 

habendum,  in  law,  a term  fignifying 
to  have  and  to  hold. 

A deed  or  conveyance  has  tv/o  principal 


parts  i the  preniifes  and  the  IiabEndum, 
The  office  of  the  firft  is  to  exprefi  the 
names  of  the  grantor,  the  gra'ntee  and 
the  things  granted  : that  of  the  habeii- 
dum,  to  Ihew  what  eftate  or  intereft  the 
grantee  is  to  have  in  what  is  granted, 
According  to  lord  Coke,  the  habenduni 
is  to  limit  the  eftate,  fo  that  the  general 
implication,  which  by  conftruftionoflaiv 
paffes  in  the  premifes,  is  by  the  haben- 
dum controlled  and  qualified.  Thusij 
a leafe  to  two  perfons,  to  have  and  toliold 
to  the  one  for  life,  alters  the  implication 
of  the  joint  tenancy  in  the  freehold, 
which  would  pafs  by  the  premifes,  were 
it  not  for  the  habendum. 

HABERDASHER,  in  commerce,  a feller 
of  hats,  or  of  I'mall  wares. 

The  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  com- 

р. any  of  haherdaffiers  in  London,  calling 
to  their  affiftance  one  of  the  company  of 
cappers,  and  another  of  the  hat-makets, 
and  mayors,  Gfc,  of  towns,  may  feaitlt 
the  wares  of  all  hatters  that  wcrklijti 
with  foreign  wool,  and  have  not  been  ap. 
prentices  to  the  trade,  or  who  dye  them 
with  any  thing.but  copperas  and  galls, or 
woad  and  madder ; in  which  cafe  they 
are  liable  to  pena'lties,  by  flat.  8.  Elh, 

с.  7.  and  5 Geo.  II.  c,  22. 

HABERE  v pojfejjioyiem,  a writ  till 

lies  where  one  has  recovered  a term  for 
years'in  an  a6lion  of  ejeflment,  in  onlet 
to  put  him  into  poffeffion  again. 

The  fheriff  is  obliged  to  execute  this  writ, 
and  may  -raife  the  polTe  comitatus  Ip  af. 
fift'flim,  in  cafe  he  be  oppofed.  Heinay 
alfo  break  open  a hoiife  into  which  on' 
trance  is  denied,  to  deliver  poITtffion  to 
the  perfon  recovering  by  law.  But 
aftion  of  the  cale  lies  againft  him,  ifht 
deliver  poffeffion  of  more  than  is  contain- 
ed in  the  writ. 

Habere  facias  feijinam,  a writ  which 
lies  where  a perfon  has  recovered  land  in 
the  king’s  court ; direfted  to  the  IherilF, 
commanding  him  to  give  feifin  of  (hi 
land  recovere'd. 

This  writ  fometimes  iffues  out  of  theri- 
cords  of  a fine,  and  requires  the  Iheriflii 
give  the  cognifee,  or  his  heirs,  feifin  of 
the  land  in  which  the  fine  is  levied. 
There  is  likewife  a writ  called,  habtre 
facias  feifinam,  ubi  re.x  habuit  annum, 
diem  & vaftum,  that  lies  for  the  delivery 
of  lands  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  after  the 
king  has  had  his  year,  day  and  wafte,  in 
the  lands  of  one  conviiSled  of  felony. 

Habere  facias  n>ifum,  is  a writ  thatliel 
in  divers  cafes,  as  in  dower,  fonnedon, 
go 
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where  it  is  neceffary  to  fake  a view 
of  the  lands  or  tenements  in  queftion.  . 
jj^jjERGIQN,  a fmall  coat  of  mail,  or 
only  fleeves  and  gorget  of  mail,  formed 
of  little  iron  rings,  or  maflies  linked  into 
each  other.  See  the  article  Gorget, 
habiliments  of  nvar,  in  our  antient 
Itatutes,  fignify  armour,  liarnels,  ulen> 
fils  or  other  provifions  for  war,  without 
which  there  is  fuppofed  no  ability  to 
maintain  war. 

habit,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or  dif- 
polition  either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired 
hy  a frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  aft. 
This  habit  is  by  fome  of  the  fchoolinen 
termed  habitus  qualitatlvus,  a qualitative 
habit,  and  defined^  a quality  adventitious 
to  a thing,  fitting  and  dilpofing  it  either 
to  afl  or  fuffer.  Others  again  define  ha- 
bit an  alFeftion  of  the  mind  or  body,  per- 
filting  by  long  ufe  and  continuance. 
Hence  habits  may  be  dillinguifiied  into 
thofe  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  : thus 
virtue  is  called  an  habit  of  the  mind, 
llrength,  an  habit  of  the  body.  All  na- 
tural habits,  whether  of  body  or  mind, 
ate  no  other  than  the  body  and  mind 
theral'elves  conlidered  as  either  afting  or 
fuffering;  or  they  are  modes  of  the  bcdy 
or  mind  wherein  either  perfeveres,  till 
effaced  by  fome  contrary  mode. 

Cullom,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  fettles  habits 
of  thinking  in  the  underltanding,  as  well 
as  of  determining  in  the-will,  and  of  mo- 
tions in  the  body,  all  which  feem  to  be 
but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirit, 
which  once  fet  a going,  continue  on  in  the 
fame  Heps  they  have  been  ufed  to,  which 
by  often  treading  are  worn  into  a fmooth 
path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  ealy 
asvveil  as  natural.  See  Association. 
The  archbilhop  of  Cambray  defines  ha- 
bits in  general  to  be  the  certain  impref- 
fions  lelt  in  the  mind,  by  means  where- 
of we  find  a greater  eafe,  readinefs  and  in- 
clination to  do  any  thing  formerly  done, 
by  having  the  idea  ready  at  hand  to  di- 
rtft  us  how  it  was  done  before.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  form  the  habit  of  fo- 
■ briety,  by  having  always  before  us  the 
inconveniencies  of  excefs  ; the  refleftions 
whereof  being  often  repeated,  render  the 
exercife  of  that  virtue  continually  more 
and  more  eafy. 

Malebranche  gives  a more  mechanical 
theory  of  habits.  His  principle  is;,  that 
they  confift  in  a facility  which  the  fpirits 
acquire  of  palling  eafily  from  one  pare  erf 
the  body  into  another.  He  argues  thus: 
h the  mind  afl  on,  and  move  the  body, 
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.Jt-js  in  all  probability  by  means  of  a flock 
of  animal  fpirits  lodged  in  the  brain,  rea- 
dy to  be  fent  at  the  motion  of  the  will, 
by  means  of  the  nerves  which  open  or 
terminate  in  the  brain,  into  the  mulcles  of 
the  body. 

Now  an  influx  of  fpirits  into  a mufcle 
occafions  a fwelling,  and  of  courfe  a 
flioi  tening  of  the  mufcle,  and  confequent- 
ly  a motion  of  that  part  to  which  the 
mufcle  is  fattened.  Further,  the  fpirits 
do  not  always  find  all  the  roads  open 
and  free  through  which  they  are  to  oafs  ; 
whence  that  difficulty  we  perceive  of 
moving  the  fingers  with  that  quicknefs 
neceflary-to  play  on  a mufical  inliriiment, 
or  of  moving  the  mufcles  necelTary  to 
pronounce  the  words  of  a foreign  Ian.-  ■ 
guage.  But  by  degrees  the  fpirits,  by 
their  continual  fluic,  Jhiooth  the  way 
fo,  that  at  length  they  meet  with  no  re- 
fiftance  at  all.  Now  it  is  in  this  facility 
the  fpirits  find  of  palling,  when  direfted 
into  the  members  of  the  body,  that. habits 
confift. 

Habit,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  fettled . 
conlfitution  of  the  body,  dr  the  habitude 
of  any  thing  elfe,  as  the  ftiufture  or  com-, 
pofition  of  a body,  or  the  parts  thereof. 

Habit  is  alfo  ufe  l for  a drefs  or  garb,  or 
the  compofition  of  garments,  wherewith 
a perfon  is  covered ; in  which  fenfe  we 
fay  the  habit  of  an  ecclefiallic,  of  a reli- 
gious, &c.  a military  habit,  &c. 

The  different  habits  and  cloths  that  the 
generality  of  the  world  wear,  are,  through 
inadvertency  and  inattention,  very  fre- 
quently the  caufe  of  very  unhappy  ma- 
ladies. The  antients  have  obferved  the 
inconveniencies  of  many  parts  of  drefs; 
and  daily  obfervations  confirm  to  us  the 
many  mifehiefs  the  ladies  fuffer  from  the 
ftiff  whale-hone  flays  they  wear,  and  the 
diforders  of  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly 
to  which  thofe  are  fubjeft  who  lace  them- 
felves  too  tightly ; and  this  is  not  only  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  themfelves,  but 
frequently  is  the  death  of  children  in 
breeding  women.  The  tight  binding  of 
the  neck  by  the- mens  neck-cloths,  flocks, 
or  the  two  tight  collars  of  their  Ihirts, 
&c.  has  been  very  frequently  the  o.ccafion 
of  very  terrible  diforders  of  the  head,  the 
eyes,  and  the  breaft  ; deafnefs,  vertigoes, 
faintings,  and  bleedings  at  the  nofe,  are 
the  frequent  conl'eqtiences  of  this  praftice. 
Mr.  Winllaw  has  obferved,  that  the  dif- 
ferent motions  of^  the  bones  of  the  foot, 
which  are  very  Iree  in  their  natural  (late, 
as  is  very  plainly  feen  in  young  children, 
g L s are- 
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are  ufually  wholly  loft  to  us  as  we  grow 
up,  by  means  of  the  improper  prelTure 

' of  our  ftioes.  'The  high-heeled  ftioes 
the  women  wear,  entirely  changes  the 
natural  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the 
whole  foot. 

Angelic  Habit  or  Garment,  among  our 
anceftors,  was  a monkilh  garment, 
which  laymen  put  on  a little  before  their 
death,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was 
from  them  called  angelic,  becaiife  they 
were  called  angeli,  who,  by  thefe  prayers, 
anima:  fahiti-faccurabant. 

HABITATION,  or  Cohabitation,  in 
law.  See  the  article  Cohabitation. 

HABITUAL,  fomething  grown  to  a habit 
by  long  ufe.  See  the  article  Habit. 

Habitual  grace,  among  divines.  See 
the  article  GRACE; 

HABITUDE,  among  fchoolmen,  the  re- 
fpeft  or  relation  one  thing  bears  to  ano- 
ther. See  Relation. 

Some  of  the  more  precife  fchoolmen  con- 
fider  habitude  as  a genus,  and  fub-divide 
it  into  two  I'pecies  ; where  it  is  confidered 
as  quiefeent,  they  call  it  refpefil  ; where 
as  moved,  relation : to  which  fome  add 
a third  fpecies,  confidered  in  refpefil  of 
figure,  which  they  call  mode. 

Habitude  is  alfo  ufed  by  philofophers 
for  what  we  commonly  call  habit,  or  a 
certain  difpofiticn  or  habitude  for  the 
performing  or  fuffering  certain  things, 
acquired  by  repeated  afits  ol  the  fame  kind. 

HACHA,  a town  df  Terra  firma,  in  South 
America,  fituated  on  the  north  fea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hacha,  in  weft  long. 
7a°,  north  lat.  ii°  30'. 

HACKNEY,  a village  on  the  north-eaft 
fide  of  London,  with  a handibme  church, 
three  meeting-houfes,and  feventeen  alms- 
houfes. 

Hackney-coach.  See  Coach. 

HADDINGTON,  a parliament-town  of 
Scotland,  about  eighteen  miles  eaft  of 
Edinburgh.  . 

HADDOCK,  the  englilh  name  of  a well 
known  fifli  of  the  gadus-kind,  with  a 
bearded  mouth,  and  three  fins  on  the 
back  ; its  body  is  whiti/h  ; the  upper- 
jaw  longeft,  and  the  tail  a little  forked. 
See  the  article  Gadus. 

HADE,  among  miners,  fignifies  the  fteep 
defeent  of  a (haft,  or  the  like  paflage. 

HADEMAR,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of 
Naffau  in  the  Weteraw,  fituated  in  7“* 
45'  eaft  longitude,  and  jo®  a6'  north 
latitude. 
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HADERSLEBAN,  a tovvh  of  Slefwick,  or 
fouth  Jutland,  fituated  near  the  fea  called 
the  little  Belt,  in  eaft  longitude  10* 
north  latitude  53°  15'.  ’ 

HADLEY,  a market-town  of  Suffolk,  litu- 
ated  feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Burv 
HADRAMUT,  a city  of  Arabia  Fielix 
the  capita!  of  the  province  of  Hadramut' 
fituated  in  eaft  longitude  50°  30',  north 
latitude  16°,  three  hundred  and  fixty 
miles  liorth-eaft  of  Mocho.  ^ 

H.®MACHATES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  variegated,  blood-coloured  agat  of 
the  antients.  See  the  article  Agat. 

H.S1MAGOGOS,  among  phyficians,  a 
compound  medicine,  conftiling  of  fetid 
and  aromatic  limples,  mixetl  with  black 
hellebore  j and  preferibed  in  order  to  pro. 
mote  the  menftrual  and  hsmorrhoidal 
fluxes,  as  alfo  to  bring  away  the  lochia, 
See  the  article  Menses,  &c. 
H.fiEMANTHUS,  guinea-orchis,  In 
botany,  a genus  of  the  hexandria-mono- 
gynia  clafsof  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  a fingle  petal,  erefil,  and  di. 
vidad  into  fix  erefil  linear  fegments ; the 
tube  is  very  fliort,  and  angular;  the 
fruit  a roundilll  beriyj  containing  three 
cells  ; the  feeds  are  fingle  and  trique- 
trous; the  involucrum  has  foinelimes  fa 
leaves. 

The  flowers  ftand  at  the  top  in  a kind 
of  little  umbel,  and  are  of  a very  beau. 
tifully  ftellated  appearance. 

H.ffiMATITES,  BLOOD-STONE,  in  ita. 
tural  hiftory,  an  extremely  rich  and  line 
iron-ore;  See  the  article  Iron. 

It  is  very  ponderous,  and  is  either  of  1 
pale  fed,  a deeper  red,  or  a bluilli  colour  i 
ufually  of  a very  gloffy  furface ; and 
when  broken,  of  a fine  and  regularly 
ftriated  texture  : the  ftri®  converging  to- 
ward the  center-  of  the  body  ; and  the 
maffes  thereof  naturally  breaking  into 
fragments  of  a broad  bafe  and  pointed 
end*;  appearing  fomething  pyramidal, 
The  hsBinatites  is  various  in  its  degreel 
of  purity  and  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  its 
figure:  the 'finelt  and  mo  ft  plireisofa 
botryoide  furface 3 the  whole  fuperliciei 
fifing  into  larger  or  fmaller  rotmdilh  tu- 
bercles : fometimes  the  haematites  is  ofa 
coarfe  texture,  and  a laxer  firnfilure,  in 
which  ftate  it  is  known  to  many  by  the 
name  fchiltus. 

The  haematites,  befides  its  value  as  sn 
ore,  has  its  ufes  in  medicine : the  liightll 
coloured  and  moft  like  cinnabar  that  cm 
be  had,  being  efteemed  aftringent  and 

deficcative.  It  is  given  in  powder  from 
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ten  granis  to  five  and  twenty  for  a dofe, 
in  hsmorrhages ; and  is  alfo  ufed  in  dif- 
temperatures  of  the  eyes. 

IliEMATOPUS,  the  sea-pye,  in  orni- 
thology, a diftinfil  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  the  fcolopaces,  with  a compreffed 
beak,  terminating  in  a wedge-like  point. 
The  hsmatopus  is  of  the  bignefs  of  the 
common  roagpye,  and  is  fo  called  from 
the  colour  of  its  legs^  which  are  of  a bright 
fcarlet.  , - . 

HiEMATOSIS,  among  phyficians,  the 
fame  with  fanguinification.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Sanguinification. 
HiEMATOXYLUM,  camPeachy- 
WOOD,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  decan- 
dria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  five  equal  and  ovated 
petals  i the  fruit  is  a lanceolated,  obtufe 
and  unilocular,  bivalve  capfule,  contain, 
hig  a few  comprelfed,  oblong  feeds.  See 
the  article  Campeachy. 

HrEMOPTOSIS,  Hjemaptysis,  or 
Hjemoptoe,  in  medicine,  a fpitting  of 
blood. 

An  hmmaptyfis  is  either  accidental  or  ha- 
bitual, and  is  flopped  by  aftringents,  as 
bole-armenic,  dragon’s  blood,  and  the 
lapis  hsmatites,  and  beft  and  moft  fafely 
cured  by  tlie  peruvian  bark.  In  this  dif- 
order  purging  is  to  be  avoided,  but  bleed- 
ing is  convenient;  diuretics  and  diapho- 
retics are  of  ufs,  but  opiates  are  excel- 
lent; in  particular  femen  hyofciami  is  a 
noble  fpecific,  commended  both  by  the 
anlients  and  - moderns,  yet  it  is  to  be 
given  with  great  precaution,  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  often  repeated  ; for  when 
given  in  too  large  a dofe,  it  occafiOns  a 
delirium : hedera  terreftris,  or  ground- 
ivy,  produces  marvelous  effefls. 

In  a defperate  accidental  hxmaptyfis, 
other  things  being  tried  in  vain,  (as  in 
all  other  haemorrhages)  the  expefilation 
of  the  phyfician  is  feldom  fruflrated,  if 
he  makes  ufe  of  the  following  remedy. 
Take  plantain  water  and  red  wine,  of 
each  half  a pound ; fyrup  of  poppies, 
half  an  ounce  ; to  thefe  add  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  make 
the  whole  up  into  a julep. 

In  cafes  of  extremity,  the  fumes  of  quick 
lime  and  vinegar,  are  faid  to  be  very 
good. 

Hemorrhage,  in  medicine,  a flux 
of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body. 
Hemorrhages  are  divided  by  medical 
writers  into  natural  and  preternatural. 
Natural  haemorrhages  comprehend  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe;  fpitting  of  blood,  the 
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fluxes  of  the  haemorrhoids  and  menfcs, 
the  lochia  in  lying-in  women,  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  and  voiding  of  blood  by 
urine. 

The  preternatural  haemorrhages  are  fuch 
as  derive  their  origin  from  external  acci- 
dents, as  falls,  blows,  and  wounds ; 
fome  alfo  comprehend  under  this  term 
the  artificial  evacuations  by  bleeding, 
cupping,  and  the  like. 

Haeraorr-hages  differ  much  according  to 
the  age  and  ftate  of  the  patient,  and  other 
accidents  ; haemorrhages  from  the  nofe, 
are  moft  frequent  in  young  perfons; 
thofe  of  the  haeniorrhoides,  in  perfons  of 
a middle  age,  or  later  in  life ; the  fpit- 
ting of  blood,  to  perfons  in  a middle  age  ; 
and  voiding  of  blood  by  urine,  ufually  to 
older  people. 

Some  haemorrhages  are  periodical,  and 
others  vague  or  uncertain.  The  firft  ob-- 
ferve  fome  Hated  periods  of  time  for  their 
return  upon  people : the  laft:  are  wholly 
uncertain  in  that  particular.  Some  are 
alfo  termed  critical ; thefe  are  fuch  as 
happen  in  the  crifis  of  fevers.  There  are 
ufually  violent  pains  about  ■ thofe  parts 
whence  natural  haemorrhages  are;  to  pro- 
ceed ; but  thele  always  go  off  as  foon 
as  the  bleeding  comes  on  in  due  quanti- 
ty. Young  perfons  of  a healthy  and  flo- 
rid conftitution,  are  moft  fubjefl  to  hae- 
morrhages ! people  of  plethoric  habits, 
are  alfo  much  fubjefilto  them  ; and  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  whofe  blood  is  found  and  fluxile, 
not  fubjeft  to  any  dyfcracy;  thofe  who 
drink  much  wine,  or  eat  high  feafoned 
food ; and  chiefly  thofe  perfons  who 
are  fubjeft  to  violent  pafiions,  efpecially 
anger:  hence  it  is  that  brutes  are  rarely 
afilifted  with  them.  The  principal  caufes 
therefore  of  hremorrhages  are  plethora, 
violent  commotions  of  the  body,  hot 
foods  and  liquors,  a heat  of  the  feafon, 
a fudden  cooling  of  the  body  after  violent 
heat,  and  paflion. 

As  to  the  prognoftics  of  haemorrhages, 
it  may  in  general  be  obfefved,  that  thofe 
proceeding  from  the  lungs,  vomiting, 
and  voiding  blood  by  urine,  are  all  very 
dangerous.  The  others,  when  regulat- 
ed, and  in  due  proportion,  are  falutary, 
and  often  prevent  difeafes.  But  the  com- 
mon cuftom  of  ftopping  them  by  aftrin- 
gents, or  otherwife,  is  often  productive  of 
ftagnatious,  inflammations,  and  violent 
fevers. 

Natural  haemorrhages  are  more  paifcu- 
larly,  ; 

H.ffiMORRHAGE,  or  B L E E D I K G rtf /Zif  Bs/f , 
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IS  diving  to  the  more  plentiful  appulfe  of 
blood  to  the  noftrils,  by  a ftronger  mo- 
tion of  the  heart,  whereby  the  fmall  ar- 
teries in  the  pituitary  coat  become  turgid, 
and  too  much  diftended,  till  at  length 
they  gape,  and  the  blood  gullies  out. 
A bleeding  at  the  nofe  may  be  promoted 
when  perfons  of  fedentary  lives,  that  in- 
dulge their  appetites,  and  fo  become  ple- 
thoric, put  their  blood  into  extraordinary 
agitation,  by  any  of  the  caufes  already 
mentioned,  or  by  volatile  medicines,  hot 
baths,  or  fuddenly  chilling  their  feet,  &c. 
This  hemorrhage  differs  much  as  to  the 
quantity,  fome  lofe  only  a few  drops, 
fome  feveral  ounces,  and  fome  five  or 
fix  pounds.  No  hemorrhage  is  mpre 
apt  to  return ; which  it  does  to  fome  in 
a few  days,  to  others  in  a few  hours. 
To  the  plethoric  it  is  generally  falutary; 
and  there  are  many  inftances  of  a vertigo, 
fcotomia,  dull,  heavy  pains  of  the  head,  a- 
jphrenfy,  and  even  an  epilepfy,  being  car- 
ried off  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  from  its 
fupprefiion  there  have  arifen  vertigoes, 
apolexies,  epilepGes,  convulfions,  noife 
in  the  ears,  hardnefs  of  hearing,  and  even 
a gutta  ferena. 

But  enormous  and  long  continued  bleed- 
ings at  the  note,  when  they  arife  from 
dpafijis  of  the  internal  parts,  and  are  pre- 
ceded with  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts, 
and  fainting  fits,  generally  occalion  death ; 
it  is  alfo  dangerous  in  fpotted  and  ma- 
lignant fevers,  and  in  chronical  difeafes. 
If  the  bleeding  is  very  inordinate,  it  will 
be  proper  to  ufe  cooling  emulfions,  gen- 
tle or  ftronger  opiates,  to  moderate  the 
fpaftic  ftriflures,  as  occalion  lhall  re- 
quire, Camphor  mixed  with  nitre  and 
calx  of  antimony,  will  be  highly  necef- 
fary,  if  the  matter  of  exanthemata  or 
cutaneous  eruptions  is  the  caufe  of  the 
haemorrhage,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  ,A 
revullion  may  be  made  from  the  head 
by  bleeding  in  the  lower  parts  ; then  by 
temperate  pediluvia,  and  putting  the 
hands  into  warm  water.  After  a revul- 
fion  by  bleeding,  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  nitre,  to  appeafe  the  orgafm  of  the 
blood ; next  to  thefe  are  vegetable  acids, 
fuch  as  the  juice  of  feville-oranges,  bar- 
bel ries,  the  water  and  juice  of  wood  for- 
rel  ; but  more  efpecially  the  diluted  fpi- 
rit  of  vitriol,  tinSure  of  rofes, 

Externally  refrigerants  may  be  mixed 
with  difcutients,  and  applied  to  the  fore- 
head, nofe,,  and  neck.  In  perfons  of  a 
bilious  cunllitution,  cold  water  alone 
diarik  freely,  has  a good  effeft. 


ll.fflMORRH.'iGE  of  the  htemorrboids,  ot  if 
the  piles.  See  Haemorrhoids,  ^ 

Haemorrhage!^  the  lochia,  in  lyinsdn 
women.  See  the  articles  Lochia  and 
Delivery. 

H.ffiMORRHAGE  of  the  meiifes.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Menses. 

H.ffiMORRHAGE  of  the  lungs . Scethear- 
tides  Blood  and  H^moptosis. 

H.ffiMORRHAGE  of  the  urbiary  pajages,  i 
diforder  commonly  called  pilling  of  blood 
being  an  emiffion  of  blood,  with  or 
without  urine,  from  the  velfels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  which  may  be  ei- 
ther enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded ; and 
is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  accoidingto 
the  different  circumltances  that  attend  it, 
If  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  with, 
out  interruption,  and  without  pain,  we 
conclude,  fays  Hoffman;  it  proceeds  (rout 
the  kidneys.  It  likewife  coracs  froip  the 
kidneys  if  the  urine  is  coffee-coloured, 
or  more  florid,  and  generally  precedes  a 
fit  of  the  gravel:  it  fometimes  accom- 
panies the  paflage  of  a ftone  through  the 
ureter  : but  if  the  blood  is  of  a dark  co- 
lour, with  or  without  purulent  matter, 
emitted  with  heat  and  pain  in  the  pubes, 
and  in  a fmall  quantity,  it  certainly  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bladder.  It  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  a ftoppage  of  the  haeniorrhoi- 
dal  flux  ; from  a violent  motion  of  the 
body,  efpecially  riding  ; from  a ftone 
concealed  in  fhe  kidney  ; from  an  erofion 
and  ulcers  of  the  bladder  ; from  external 
violence  ; from  griping  pains  caufed  by 
violent  purges  j from  flrarp  diuretics,  tf- 
pecially  cantharide.s. 

All  bloody  urine  has  fome  degree  of 
danger,  but  it  is  moll  lb  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter. 

If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  it  proceeds 
from  a fanguineous  evacuation,  bleed- 
ing is  necefl'ary,  as  alfo  cooling  nitrous 
draughts,  and  purified  nitre  mixed  with 
abforbents,  with  whey  for  a vehicle,  ot 
barley-broth,  or  I'mall-beer  acidulated 
with  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol.  The 
body  mud  be  kept  open  with  laxatives, 
as  rhubarb,  with  currants  ; or  with  cream 
of  tartar;  alfo  emollient  clyfters,  The 
relaxed  velfels  mull  be  agglutinated  with 
decoflions  of  vulnerary  herbs,  Inch  as 
agrimony,  ground-ivy,  yariow,  golden- 
rod,  and  the  roots  of  corafry  dulcified 
with  virgin-honey,  to  which  milk  may 
be  occafionally  added. 

.If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  ot 
bladder,  medicines  muft  be  given  tbt 
flieath  the  acrimony,  fuch  as  fyrup  of 
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narfli-ma'lows,  alfo  infufions  of  the  vul- 
nerary herbs  above-mentioned,  hkewife 
of  the  barks  of  acacia,  cherry-tree,  and 

^hen  grumous  blood  plu^s  up  the  paf- 
fave  of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  or 
the  fphinaer  of  the  bladder,  and  occa- 
sions a difficulty  or  ftoppage  of  urine, 
warm  water  drank  plentifully,  and  baths 
of  the  fame,  are  ufeful : Hkewife  warm 
water  fhould  be  injeaed  into  the  bladder 
with  a fyringe,  that  the  lliarp  humour 
may  be  diluted,  and  the  grumes  dilTolv- 
ed : but  if  the  urine  (liould  be  quite  ftop- 
ped  with  a fpafm,  then  give  emulfions 
of  the  four  cold  feeds,  with  crabs  eyes, 
and  calx  of  antimony.  Externally  ap- 
ply a bladder  filled  with  a decoaion  of 
emollient  flowers  in  milk  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  keep  the  body  open  with  manna, 
or  an  emollient  oily  clyfter.  _ Milk  and 
whey  are  Hkewife  excellent  in  thefe  dif- 
orders,  if  a dram  of  bole  armenic  is 
taken  in  every  draught. 

It  is  an  error  of  fatal  confequertce  to  give 
allringents  in  thefe  diforders,  which  flop 
the  flux  too  fuddenly. 

For  fiich  preternatural  hsmorrhages  as 
derive  their  origin  from  external  acci- 
dents, as  falls,  blows,  and  wounds,  fee 
thearticlesCoNTUsioN,  Wound,  Fis- 
sure, CoNTRAFISSURE,  ©V. 

, For  artificial  hsemorrhages  by  bleeding. 
Clipping,  and  the  like,  fee  the  articles 
Phlebotomy,  Cupping;  ©fc. 

For  the  critical  haemorrhages  in  fevers. 
See  the  article  Fever,  ©fc. 
HjFMORRHOIDAL,  an  appellation 
given  by  anatomilts  to  the  arteries  and 
veins,  going  to  the  inteftinum  reftum. 
The  internal  haemorrhoidal  artery  is  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  mefenteric  ; and 
the  external  one,  a branch  of  the  iliac. 
The  hemorrhoidal  veins  are  branches  of 
the  hypogaftrics. 

HAEMORRHOIDS,  or  Piles,  in  me- 
dicine;  an  haemorrhage,  or  flux  of  blood 
from  the  haemorrhoidal  velfels.  See 
MORRHAGE,  and  H/EMORRHOIDAL. 
When  the  haemorrhoidal  velfels  only 
fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are 
exceeding  painful,  this  is  termed  the 
blind  piles. 

All  copious  fluxes  of  the  blood  from  the 
anus,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  of  the 
morbous  kind.  For  the  habit  of  body, 
Ihength,  age,  and  temperament,  of  the 
patient  are  to  be  confidered.  That  which 
15  enormous  and  exceflive  to  one  perfon, 
pay  be  moderate  and  falutary  to  another. 


That  only  is  to  be  efteemed  pernicious, 
which  continues  too  long,  and  enfeebles 
the  patient,  whereby  the  digeftion,  nu- 
trition, and  other  funftions  are  hurt,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  produfilion  of 
dangerous  chronical  difeafes.  An  ex- 
tenfive  haemorrhoidal  flux  is  generally 
preceded  by  a heavy  prefling  pain  of  the 
back  and  loins:  fometimes  a numbnefs 
of  the  legs  and  thighs  ; a conftriflion 
of  the  external  parts,  with  a flight  fliiv- 
ering,  and  a fubfidence  of  the  velTels 
therein ; a hard  contrafled  pulfe  ; a dry- 
nefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  ; the  urine 
diminilhed  in  quantity,  and  mofi:  com- 
monly pale;  a fenfe  of  weight  about  the 
anus  extending  to  the  perinseum ; a 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  ; a flatulency 
in  the  lower  belly  ; a frequent  defire  to 
make  water,  and  to  go  to  (tool  ; with 
fometimes  an  exclufion  of  a white  bilious 
mucus  ; the  old  and  weak  have  a pro- 
cidentia ani. 

In  this  cafe  the  blood  is  generally  atfirft; 
black,  and  very  grumous,  and  fometimes 
comes  away  in  large  clots  from  the  va- 
ricous  velfels ; afterwards  it  becomes  red, 
and  at  laft  ferous  : fometimes  it  is  pitui- 
tous,  or  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  There 
are  inftances  of  voiding  a pint  or  a quart 
of  blood  daily.  It  often  continues  long, 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  even  forty 
days. 

The  external  or  blind  piles  feldom  bleed, 
but  turn  to  painful  varices,  which  being 
opened,  weep  a little,  but  will  not  yield 
much  blood.  But  the  internal  piles.-wbich 
are  the  off-fpring  of  the  fplenic  branch, 
and  are  extended  to  the  inner  fubftance 
of  the  reflum,  apd  as  far  as  the  fphinfiler 
of  the  anus,  together  with  the  fmall  ar- 
teries derived  from  the  lower  meferaic, 
not  only  bleed  plentifully,  but  when  the 
flux-  is  fupprelfed,  create  difeafes  of  the 
liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  raefentery  and 
inteftines. 

The  perfons  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe,  are 
thofe  of  a loofe,  fpungy  texture,  of 
a bulky  lize,  who  live  high,  and  lead  a 
fedentarylife,  or  to  whom  it  is  hereditary : 
fharp  purges,  aloetics,  high-feafoned 
food,  free  drinking  of  fweet  wines, 
cegleft  of  cuftomary  bleeding,  anger, 
fadnefs,  hard  riding,  and  the  like,  will 
uflier  in  this  diforder. 

This  htemorrhage  is  dangerous,  becaufe 
it  decays  the  ftrength,  waftes  the  body, 
and  produces  a fenfe  of  weight  in  the 
thighs.  The  fleep  is  laborious,  and  the 
precordia  opprelfed,  there  is  a rumbling 
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in  the  belly,  and  a weak  pulfe.  When 
it  continues  long,  the  ancles  fwell,  and 
the  countenance  is  ghaftly.  There  is  a 
■ ftraitnefs  .of  breathing ; and  latt  of  all,  it 
terminates,  in  a cachexy,  dropfy,  or  a 
flow  and  heflic  fever. 

If  the  patient  is  plethoric,  bleed,  and  let 
his  drink  be  cold  water  of  the  chaly- 
beate kind  5 or  vvhey  turned  with  orange 
juice,  or  juleps,  made  with  tinflure  of 
rofes,  cooling  waters,  • and  fyrup  of 
rofes;  likewife  nitre,  in  powder,  with 
.abforbents  ; and  to  appeafe  the  fpafm, 
opiates  of  the  mildeft  kind. 

If  it  continues  long,  and  the  blood  be- 
gins to  grow  ferous,  then  give  rhubarb 
with  currants,  and  tamarinds,  or  which 
is  much  the  fame,  with  cream  of  tartar. 

Then  gentle  diaphoretics  may  be  com- 
pounded of  burnt  hartihorn,  calx  of 
antimony,  wine  - vinegar,  mixt  with 
crabs-eyes,  water  of  elder  flowers.  Ample 
aiexitereal  water,  and  diafcordium,  or 
hot  decoftions  of  yarrow,  veronica,  Sfr, 
may  be  taken  in  bed  in  order  to  fweat ; 
alfo  half  a grain  of  camphor  mixt  with 
nitrous  and  bezoardic  powders.  The 
camphor  may  feem  an  inconfiderable 
dofe,  yet  its  efficacy  is  very  great  in  dif- 
orders  of  this  kind. 

In  the  blind  piles  there  is  a mod:  intenfe 
pain’  at  the  time  of  going  to  ftool,  and 
the  excretrients' are  tinged  with  blood  ; 
fometimes  tumours  like  warts  lie  hid 
under  the  fphinfler,  or  appear  on  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  Sydenham  orders  to 
take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the 
arm;  then  to  diflblve  two  drams  of  li- 
tharge, in  four  ounces  of  fpring  water, 
with  which  mix  one  fcruple  of  thebaic 
cxtraff.  Dip  a hot  cloth  in  a little  of 
this  mixture,  and  apply  it  to  the  part ; 
or  if  the  tumour  is  within,  injefl  a few 
fpoonfuls  of  it  with  a fyringe ; the  patient 
mull  abfiain  from  flelli,  drink  barley  wa- 
ter, and  take  diacodium  every  night. 

Sometimes  the  veins  in  the  blind  piles 
are  fo  much  dilated  with  blood,  as  to  be 
very  painful,  and  raife  tubercles  as  large 
as  peafe,  grapes,  or  eggs ; they  appear 
livid  and  black  from  the  liagnation  of  a 
thick  blood,  and  when  prefled  with  the 
fingers,  feel  like  a bladder  filled  with 
• liquor.  Some  are  foft  and  indolent, 
others  hard,  inflamed,  and  painful,  ren- 
dering the  patient  unable  to  .walk,  fit,  or 
ftand,  and  produce  fuch  a fpafm  in  the 
anus,  as  not  to  admit  a clyfter : fome- 
times they  bleed,  or  turn  to  tro'ublefonte 
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itching  ulcers,  and  occafion  an  abfceft 
or  a fiftula.  ’ 


According  to  Heifter,  linen  dipt  in  warm 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  emollients,  are  of  in- 
finite  fervice.  Leeches  may  be'alfo  ap. 
plied  to  exhauft  the  blood  ; if  they  are 
not  at  hand,  and  the  parts  are  inflamed 
the  lancet  mud  be  ufed  ; then  dreflingj 
muft  be  made  with  lint,  withcompiefles 
and  the  T bandage.  The  tubercles’ 
which  are  full  and  large,  may  be  re! 
moved  by  a ligature,  unlefs  inflamed, 
Sometimes  they  are  high  in  the  refium' 
and  then  a fpeculum  ani  mull  be  ufed’ 
in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  either  fcarilied 
with  a lancet,  or  divided  with  fcilTars, 
that  the  thick  noxious  blood  may  be  dif. 
charged,  and  the  pains  relieved, 
H,®MORRHUS,  the  Blood- snake, 
the  name  of  a peculiar  fpecies  of  fer|ientj 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed,  that, 
on  a perfon’s  being  bit  by  it,  the  blood 
flowed  out  of  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  a fmall  ferpent,  feldom  arriving  to 
more  than  afoot  long;  its  eyes  are  re- 
markably  vivid,  bright,  and  fparklingj 
its  fkin  is  very  glolTy,  and  its  back  va- 
riegated with  a great  number  of  black 
and  white  fpots  ; its  neck  is  very  llender; 
its  tail  extremely  fharp ; and  it  has  a 
fort  of  fmall  horn  placed  over  its  eyes: 
it  is  found  in  Egypt.  There  is  alfo  an 
american  kind  of  this  ferpent  found  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  that  continent,  ami 
called  by  the  natives  ahucyatli,  which  is 
larger  than  the  other,  and  refembles  the 
rattle- fnake  in  many  particulars,  but 
wants  the  diftinguiftiing  charaffer  of  the 
rattle  in  the  tail.  Seethe  articles  Sbr-pent 
and  Rattle-snake, 

H.ffi]VIUS,  now  called  Rhodope,  a moun- 
tain that  divides  Bulgaria  from  Thrace, 
or  Romania,  in  Eur  opean  Turky. 

HiEREDE  abducto,  an  antient  writ 
that  lay  for  the  lord,  -who  having  the 

• wardftiip  of  his  tenant  while  under  age, 
could  not  come  by  his  body,  it  being 
carried  away  by  another  perfon. 

H,ffiREDE  DELIBERANDO,  &C.  a Writ  di- 
refted  to  the  fheriff,  to  require  one  who 
had  the  ward  of  another,  to  deliver  him 
to  the  perfon  whofe  ward  he  was,  on 
account  of  his  land. 

H,ffiREDE  RAPTO,  or  ravifhment  de  gard. 
See  the  article  Ravishment. 

H-ffiRESY,-  the  crime  of  heretics.  Seethe 
article  Heretic. 

HiERETICO  cOMBURENDO,awritwhicli 

formerly  lay  againft  one  convifled  of 
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herefy  by  his  bi/hop,  and  having  ab- 
jured, afterwards  fell  into  it  again,  nr 
at  leaft  into  fome  other,  upon  which  he 
Us  committed  into  the  hands  of  the 
feculjr  power;  and  by  virtue  of  this 
writ,  upon  a certificate  of  his  conviflion, 
he  was  burnt.  - 

This  writ  was  taken  avyay  by  ftatute 

,9  Car.  II.  c,  9.  ^ r 1 tt  • 1 

II.^ERLEM,  a populous  city  ol  the  United 

provinces,  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
fituaied  near  the  lake  which  from  this 
tovin  is  called  Haerlem-Meer;  four  miles 
eaft  of  the  ocean,  and  tw-elve  weft  of 
Amlterdara;  eaft  long.  4°  20',  north  lat. 

30'. 

HAGAI,  a canonical  hook  of  the  Old 
Tellanient,  fo  called  from  the  prophet 
of  that  name,  who,  in  all  probability 
was  born  at  Babylon,  from  whence  he 
returned  with  Zeruhhabel. 

This  prophet,  by  the  command  of  God, 
exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  return 
from  the  captivity,  to  finilh  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple,  which  tliey  had  in- 
termitted for  fourteen  years.  His  re- 
monftrances  had  the  defired  eft'edl  ; and 
to  Encourage  th.em  to  proceed  in  the 
woik,  he  alTureil  tliem  from  God,  that 
the  glory  of  tliis  latter  houfe,  ftiould  be 
greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former: 
which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  when 
Chilli  honoured  it  w'ith  his  prefeiice  ; 
for,  with  refpefl  to  the  building,  this 
' latter  temple  was  nothing  in  conipavilbn 
of  the  former. 

HAG  BOAT,  a kind  of  (Iiip.  See  Snip. 
HAGIASMA,  or  Agiasm.^,  among  an- 1 
tient  writers,  isTometimes  ufed  for  the 
whole  church,  and  rometinies  lor  the 
more  facred  part  thereof. 

HAGENAU.a  fortified  town  of  Germanv, 
in  the  landgraviate  of  Alfacet  ealt 
"“long.  7°  4.0^,  no  th  lat.  '48®  45'. 
haggard  FALCON,  ihegreenilli  legged 
falcon,  wiih  a livid  back.  It  is  a large 
fpecies,  tqnal  to  a full  grown  hell  in  fize. 
See  the  auicld  Falcon. 

HAGIAZ,  a province  of  Arabia,  whereof 
Mecca  is  ilie  capital. 

IIAGIOGRAPHA,  or  holy  wi'itings,  a 
name  given  10  a particular  divifioh  of  the 
Old  Tell.'iment,  as  containing  hymns  to 
God,  and  moral  precepts  for  the  condu'51 
of  life.  The  books  diftingtiirned  by  this 
teiih  wore  the  Pfalins,  Broverbs,  Eccie- 
lialle?,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
HAGIOSIOERON,  in  the  greek  church, 
a name  given  to  an  infirunien’t  made  of  . 
non,  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  under  the  do- 
Yql,  II, 


minion  of  the  Turks,  to  fiipply  the  place 
of  bells,  the  ufe  of  which  is  proMbited. 
It  is  a plate  of  iron  about  three  inches 
broad,  and  fixteen  long,  faftened  by  the 
middle  to  a chain  or  cord,  and  hung  at 
the  church  door  ; on  this  they  ftrike 
with  an  iron-hammer,  with  a kind  of 
meafure  or  cadence  that  is  not  difagree- 
ablej 

This  is  ufed  to  call  the  people  to  church  ; 
and  it  is  allb  carried  before  the  prielt,  in 
a proctflion  of  the  facrament  to  a fick 
perfon,  when  it  is  beat  upon  from  time 
to  lime,  to  adverlife  the  people  to  adore 
it.  juft  as  the  romilli  church  do  with  a 
heil, 

HAGUE,  a town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  the  province  of  Holland,  fituaied  two 
miles  eaft  of  the  fea,  and  fourieen  north- 
vyeft  of  Rotterdam.  This  is  one  of  the 
fiiieft  towns  in  Europe;  buttho’ it  enjoys 
all  the  privileges  of  a city  of  Holland, 
except  that  of  fending  reprefeiitatives  to 
the  (fates,  yet  as  it  has  no  walls,  it  is 
only  efteemed  a village.  Here  every  city 
of  ilie  United  Provinces  has  a houle  for 
their  refpeftive  deputie.s,  and  here  the 
ftatesof  the  provinceof  Holland  alPemble, 
and  all  public  affiirs  are  tranfailed, 

HAIL,  graiido,  in  phyliulogy,  an  aque- 
ous concretion,  in  form  of  white  or  pel- 
lijcid  rpherules,  defeending  ou.t  of  the 
atm.cl'phere. 

Hail  is  evidently  no  other  than  drops  of 
rain  congealed  into  ice.  Thii  happens 
when  in  their  paiTage  thro’  the  inferior 
air,  they  meet  with  nitrous  particles, 
which  are  known  to  conirilvjie  greatly 
to  freezing.  Their  magnitude  is  owing 
to  a frefh  accefiion  of  matter  as  they  pals 
along.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why 
hail  is  fo  frequent  in  fummer,  becaufe 
at  that  time  greater  quantities  of  nitre 
are. exhaled  from  the  earth,  and  float 
up  and  down  the  air.  See  the  articles 
Rain  an.f  Frost. 

HAILBRON,  a city  of  Germany',  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  and  dutchy  of  Wir- 
tcinberg:  eaft  long.  9'’  north  lat.  49°  loA  ■ 

HAINAN,  or  Aynan,  an  ifland  of  ati  • 
oval  form,  and  about  300  miles  in  cir-' 
cumference,  about  fifty  miles  I'outh  of 
the  continent  of  China,  and  litbjeft  to 
that  emperor.  It  is  fituated  between  107 
and  no®  of  eaft  long,  and  bctw'een  18 
and  20*’  of  north  latitude. 

HAINAULT.  SeellAYNAULT.  ' 

HAINBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  aiW  archdnicliy  o^'  Auftria,  fitu- 
aied on  ihs  E.inube,‘thi-.rjr  .five  miles  eaj 
9 M 
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ef  Vienna:  eaft  long,  17'’  8'  north  lat. 
48°  20h 

Haines,  a Hver  of  the  Auftrian  Nethcu- 
lands,  which  runs  from  ealt  to  well  thro’ 
the  province  of  Hsinault,  and  falls  into 
the  Scheld  at  Conde. 

Bair,  in  phyfiology,  flender,  oblong,  and 
flexible  filaments,  growing  out  of  the 
pores  of  animals,  and  I'erving  moft  of 
them  as  a covering. 

When  thefe  filaments,  in  human  fub- 
jei5ls,  grow  on  the  body,  they  are  deno- 
minated pili  ; when  on  the  head,  capilli, 
Thefe  lall  are  mod  proper  for  examina- 
tion : that  part  of  them,  which  is  with, 
out  the  Ikin,  appears  cylindric  to  the 
naked  eye;  but,  when  examined  by  the 
help  of  glafles,  it  is  found  to  be  unequal 
and  irregular,  and  often  knotty.  It  is 
pellucid,  but  is  not  hollow  ; but  the  ex- 
tremities of  them  are  olten  fplit  into  fe- 
vers! parts,  fo  as  to  refetpble  a pencil. 
The  part  of  the  hair  that  is  within  the 
ftin,  is  called  the  root  of  it  j and,  from 
its  roundilh  figure,  the  bulb.  This  part 
is  hollow  and  vafculous,  in  the  manner 
iof  the  bafes  of  the  young  feathers  on 
birds:  this  valculous  part  is  inclol'ed  in 
a follicle,  or  cafe,  and  is  mrh  conveni- 
ently to  be  examined  in  the  large  hairs 
of  a cat’s  whifkers,  or  in  the  beards  of 
other  animals.' 

The  origin  of  the  hair  is  in  the  cutis, 
and  in  the  fit  that  lies  underneath  it; 
and  probably  from  nerves,  as  an  acute 
pain  is  felt  in  pulling  them  off.  The  nu- 
iiitious  matter  of  the  hair  is  probably 
the  fame  with  that  of  thp  other  parts  of 
the  body  ; not  merely  Cxcrementitious, 
as  the  old  authors  have  fuppofed.'  It  is 
a common  alfertion,  that  the  hair  grows 
after  a perfon  is  dead;  but  unqutltion- 
able  experiments  prove  this  to  be  of  the 
number  of  vulgar-  errors,  not  at  all  the 
more  true  for  being  uniyerfaliy  received 
as  truth.  . ; ; 

The  colour  of  the  hair  is  very  different 
in  different  people  of  the  lame  coun- 
try; but  there  are  alfo  general  differen- 
qes  of  it,  peculiar  in  a manner;  to  the 
climates.  In  the  hotteft  countries  it  is 
•Very  black  ; in  the  colder,'  it  is  yellow- 
3fh,  redifh,  or  brown  ; bdt  in  all  places 
it  grows- grey  or  white  with  age  ; arid  fn 
{he  labourers  in  copper  mines,  and  others, 
-wbsrdfe  continually  receiving  the  effluvia 
^&f'^r\af ‘.metal  it  becomes  greenifh.  The 
of  the  hair  is,  in  the  individual, 
di^erent.  ft  is  always  much  longer 


on  the  head  than  elfewheie.  In  general 
it  is  (liort  and  curled  under  the  torrid 
zone,  and  gradually  longer  in  the  more 
temperate  climates.  Its  conTillenceto  the 
touch,  alfo,  varies  greatly,  i.  In  regard 
fo  the  different  chmates  and  lubje61s,°  j,, 
general,  it  is  harftrer  in  the  iEthiopian 
than  in  the  European  ; and  harder  and 
dryer  in  adults  than  in  infants,  wliofe 
liabit  abounds  more  with  humidities.  , 
In  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  body  dii 
which  it  grows : it  is  very  harfli  and  hard 
under  the  arm-pits,  and  about  the  pu. 
denda  : on  the  head  it  is  much  fofier- 
and  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
it  is  greatly  f'dfter  than  there,  and  very 
fliort.  ■ . -r 

As  to  the  time  of  the  origination  of  the 
hair,  that  of  'fome  parts  of  the  body  is 
of  the  fame  date  with  the  parts  it  grows 
on ; fuel)  is  that  of  the  head,  the  eye. 
lafhes;  and  eye  brows;'  That  of  others 
begins  to  grow  only  at  a certain  lime; 
fuch  is  thatf  of  the  beard;  of  tbe'arm- 
pits,  and  of  the  piidenda  s and  in  the 
lame  manner  feme  'of  the  hair  continues 
always  increafing  in  length,  while  other 
parts-  of  it  never  grow  alter  the  birth  of 

the  infant,  - ■ ■ . .u  . 

The  life  of  the  hair  of  the  head  is  to 
keep  that  part  warm,  as  well  as  to  be  an 
ornament  to  it : that  of  the  reft  of  the 
hair,  except  only  that  of  the  eye-brows 
and  eye-laflies,  is  no.t  fo  eafily-  deter* 
mined. 

Hazarta-HATR,  in  commerce,  makes  a 
confiderable  article  of  trade,  the  good nefs 
of  vyhicb  confifts  in  its  being  neither  too 
coarfe,  nor  too  flender.  ' 

Hair  that  does  not  curl  or  buckle  na- 
turally, is  made  to  dofo  by  firfl  boiling, 
and  then  baking  it.  Having  foi-led  it, 
they-  next  roll  it  carefully  upon  pipes, 
hollowed  in  the  middle  ; thefe  they  pot 
into  a pot  or  cauldron,  and  let  them  boil 
about  two  hours;  then  taking  them  out, 
they  are  dried  and  coverd  with  papers; 
and,  laftly,  fent  to  the  pallry-cook,  who 
bakes  them  in  an  oven,  till  the  cruft  with 
vyhich  they  are  covered  is  about  three 
fourths  baked, 

-The  hair  of  feveral  other  animals,  as 
the  beaver;'  hare,  coney,  &c.  is  alfo 
nfed  in  commerce,  and  efpecially  in  the 
hianufa6lure- of -hats.  See  the  article 
Hat.  - ■ 

As  to  the  duties  upon  hair,  that  of 
camels  pays,  upon  importation 
each  pound  j and  draws  back,  upon  er;- 
e r 1 i portai 
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portalion,  6^d.  Cow  or  ox-hair, 

navS7S-  d.  the  Jiz  pounds;  and 
r 1 ' 100 

draws  back,  upon  exportation,  6 s. 

5— d.  Elks-hair  for  faddlcs,  the  liund- 

, 871  j 

dred  weight,  pays  is.  4— a.  and 

draws  back,  upon  exportation,  a s. 


, S/' 


d. 


i^d.  Ordinary  goats-hair pays  4 — 

JOO  ^0^5 

the  pound  ; and  draws  back,  upon  ex- 

portation,  4^'^-  Goats-hair,  other- 

wife  called  cannenia-wool,  pays  6—^1* 

100 

the  pound  5 and  draws  back,  upon^ex- 

pays 

i,  the  pound  ; and  draws  back, 

‘ • ^ -T 


portation,  6— d.  Horfe-hair 

100 


upon  exportation,  6 — ^d.  I-Iuman  hair 


for  perukes,  pays  i s.  ^be  pound; 

and  draws  back,  upon  exportation,  is. 

Hair,  among  farriers,  is  generally  called 
the  coat;  and,  with  regard  to  holies,  de- 
ferves  particular  confuieration. 

The  hair  growing  on  tlie  fetlock,  fervSs 
as  a defence  to  the  prominent  prrtofitj 
in  travelling  in  ftony  ways,  or  in  frofly 
weather:  if  the  hair  of  a horfe’s  neck, 
and  ihe  parts  moft  uncovered,  be  dole, 
finooth  and  (leek,  it  is  an  indication  of 
his  being  in  health  and  good  cafe.  In 
order  to  make  the  hair  of  an  horfe  foft 
and  (leek,  hemuft  be  kept  warm  at  heart} 
for  the  leal!  inward  cold  will  caufe  the 
hair  to  (tare ; alfo  fweat  him  o.  ten,  for 
that  will  loofen,  and  rai(e  the  duft  and 
tilth  that  renders  his  coat  foul ; and  when 
he  is  in  the  heat  of  a fweat,  (crape  off 
all  the  white  foam,  fweat  and  filth  that 
israifed  up,  with  an  old  fword  blade; 
and  allb  when  he  is  blooded,  if  you  rub 
him  all  over  with  his  own  blood,  re- 
pealing it  two  or  three  days,  and  curry 
and  drefs  him  well,  it  will  make  his  coat 
fhine  as  covered  with  a fine  varnifii. 

Hair  falling  from  the  main  or  tail,  Is 
caufed  either  by  his  having  taken  fome 
heat,  which  has  engendered  a dry 
inange;  orfrom  fome  furfuit  which  caufes 
the  evil  humours  to  rel'ort  to  thofe  parts. 
To  cure  this,  anoint  the  horfe’s  mane 
Rnd  well  with  back  leap  ; make  a ftrong 


lee  of  aflres,  and  wafii  it  all  over  with  ft, 
But  if  a canker  fliould  grow  on  a hoiTe’s 
tail,  which  will  eat  away-both  fiefh  and 
bone  ; then  put  fome  oil  of  vitriol  to  it^ 
and  it  will  conlbme  it  : and  if  you  find 
that  the  Vitiiol  corrodes  too  much,  you 
need  only  to  wet  it  with  cold  water,  and 
it  will  put  a Hop  to  it. 

If  yon  would  take  away  hair  from  any 
part  of  a hoiTe'S  body  ; boil  half  a pound 
of  lime  in  a quart  of  water,  till  a fourth 
part  is  confumed,  to  which  add  an  ounce 
of  orpiment  ; make  this  into  a plafterj 
and  lay  it  on. 

Hair'sbreadth,  a meafure  of  length^ 
being  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

HA.KE,  in  ichthyology,  the  englKh  name 
of  the  gadus,  with  two  fins  on  the  back, 
and  the  under  jaw  longed.  It  grows  to 
two  feet  or  more  in  length,  but  is  the 
flendered  of  all  thegadi.  See  Gadus. 

HALABAS,  a city  of  the  hither  Indiaj 
and  capital  of  the  province  of.HalabaS} 
fitualed  at  the  conflux  cif  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  jemma  ; eafl  long.  P3'* 
north  at  16®  35'. 

HALBARD,  or  Halbert,  in  the  art  of 
war,  a well-known  weapon,  carried  by 
the  ferjeants  of  foot  and  dragoons. 

It  is  afoit  of  fpear,  the  diaft  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  afh} 
or  o'.her  w'ood.  Its  head  is  armed  with 
a deel  point,  edged  on  both  fides;  not 
unlike  the  point  of  a tvvo-edged  fword. 
But  befides  this  dtarp  point,  which  is  in 
a line  with  the  fliaft,  there  is  a crofg 
piece  of  deel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both 
ends  ; but  generally  with  a cutting  edge 
at  one  extremity,  and  a bent  fllarp  point 
at  the  other  ; fo  that  it  lerves  equally  tq 
cm  down,  or  pufli  withal.  It  Is  alfo  ufe-i 
fill  in  determining  the  ground  betwixt 
the  ranks,  and  in  adjudiug  the  files  of 
a battalion.  , 

H A.LBERSTAT,  a city  of  Germany,  in 
tjie  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  the  capital 
of  the  dutchy  of  the  fame  name  ; fuh- 
jeft  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  ead  long.  IJ® 
6',  north  lat.  51®  55'. 

HALBERT,  among  farHerS,  is  a fina}} 
piece  of  iron  an  inch  broail,  and  three 
or  four  inches  long,  foldered  to  the  toe 
of  a horfe’s  dioe,  to  hinder  a larae  hone 
from  trading  on  his  toe, 

The.fi;  halbert  Ihocs  neceflarily  condrairl 
a lame  horfe,  when  he  goes  at  a moderate 
pace, . to  tread  or  red  on  his  heel,  whieji 
lengthens  and  draws  out  the  back  finew} 
that  was  before  in  fome  meafure  (hrunk,. 

H.fisLCRTPTIUM,  a name  given  by  Dr, 

0 -M  7,  'Ulllyr 
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Hill,  to  the  fait  fufpended  in  a fluid  form, 
and  in  very  fmall  quantities  in  mineral 
waters,  fcarce  difcernible  by  the  talfe, 
and  with  much  difficulty  fenarable  from 
them  ; but,  by  proper  management,  may 
be  procured  in  form  of  a dry  powder  ; 
which,  being  carefully  prepared  by  fo- 
lution  and  evaporation,  affords  extremely 
minute,  oblong,  quadrangular  cryfials. 
The  haleryptium,  thus  obtained,  has  all 
the  properties  of.  the  common  alkaline 
falts.  . See  the,  article  Alkali. 

All  the,.chalybeate  waters  afford  it ; but 
none  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  that  of 
Pyrmont.  See  the  article  Pvrmont. 

■ HALCYON,  in  ornithology,  a name  given 
by  the  antients  to  the  ifpida,  or  king- 
flilier.  See  the  article  King-fisher. 

Halcyon  days,  dies  halcyonii,  in  anti- 
quity, a name  given  to  feven  days  before 
and  as  many  after  the  winter-foliice  ; by 
reafon  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calm- 
nefs  of  the  weather,  laid  its  eggs  in  nelts 
built  on  the  rocks,  clofe  by  the  brink  of 
the  fta,  at  this  feafon. 

HALE,  in  the  lea  language,  fignifies  pull  ; 
as  to  hale  up  is  to  pull  up;  to  hale  in  or 
out,  is-lo  pull  ill  or  out.  To  over-hale 
a rope,  is  lo  hale  it  too  ftiff,  or  to  hale  it 
the  contrary  way. 

HALEM,  a towirof  the  Andrian  Nether- 

. lands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  twenty- 
five  miles  well  of  Maedriclu:  eaft  long. 
5°  north  l.af.  5'. 

H.ALESWORTH,  a market-town  of  Suf- 
folk, thii  ty- five  milfs  eaft  of  Bury  : eaft 
long.  1°  40',  north  lat.  52’’  30'. 

HALF-BLOOD,  in  law,  Is  where  a man 
marries  a (econd  wife,  the  firft  being  dead, 
and  by  the  firft  venter  has  a (bn,  and  by 

I Ills  fecond  venter  has  likewife  a foil,  the 
two  brothers  in  this  cafe  are  but  of  half- 
blood  ; they  being  iffiie  by  different  ven- 
ters; and  on  that  account,  lands  in  fee 
cannot  defeend  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
except  in  cafe  of  crown  lands,  dignities,, 
or  eftates  tail.  But  half-blood  is  no  im- 
pediment to  an  adminiftration,  which 
may  be  granted  to  that  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  blood,  of  the  effects  of  an  in- 
teftate';  and  the  half-blood  fliall  come  in 
for  a fhaie  of  tiis  perfonal  eftate, .equally 
with  the  whole  blood,  as  the  brothers  by 
different  venters  are  next  of  kin  In  equal 
degree.  22  Car.  11.  c.  10. 

HAL.F-mark,  a noble  or  6 s.  d. 

HALF- MOON,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
'work  conipofed  oftwo  ftces,  forming  a 
l.s!iai'.t  angle,  whofe  gorge  L in  .loam  efa 
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refeent,  or  half- moon  ; when 


ce  the  name  ' 

We  owe  the  invention  of  half-moonsij' 
the  Dutch,  who  placed  them  before  il,, 
points  of  baftions,  which  are  now  much 
belter  defended  by  counter  guards;  the 
half-moons  being  placed  belore  the’ent! 
tins,  which  they  defend  to  admiration  ' 
There  are  two  forts  of  half-mcoo.t,  oit 
with,  and  the  other  without  flanks 
Thofe  without  flanks,  which  are  moli 
common,  may  be  thus  coiiftrufled:  From 
F.  (plate  exXV.  fig.  ,.)  the  angle  of  ihA 
flank,  delciibe  an  arch,  M A,  with  the 
radius  F M,  four  or  five  toifes  lonm, 
than  the  part  of  the  line  of  defence  EF 
The  point  A,  where  this  arch  inlericds 
the  line  C A,  which  divides  the  cuitinin 
two  equal  parts,  (hall  be  the  flanked  angle 
of  the  half-moon  ; then  the  points,  h,  1 
where  the  line  of  the  counterfearpe  in! 
terfefls  the  line  AM,  will  determine  the 
length  of  its  faces,  A.h,  Ah.  Thofe 
with  flanks  are  conftiufled  much  in  the' 
fame  manner  ; only  that  Df,  from  four 
to  ten  tcifes,  is  cut  off  of  each  demigome, 
and  the  flanks  D G,  E F,  are  raifed  pet! 
pendicul.ar  to  the  curtin. 

HALF-seaLj  that  ufed  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  for  fealing  commifTions  lode. 
leg.ntes,  upon  any  appeal,  in  ecclefialticai 
or  tiinrine  caufes. 

H A I,  p-  T A N G E N T s . See  the  articles  Tas. 
GENT  and  Scale. 

Half  tongue,  medietas  Ihigure,  among 
lawyers.  See  the  article  Medietas. 

HALI,  HALY,  osponjsderoJWs.i.t.  See 
the  article  Powder.. 

HALIj®TUS,  in  orinfhology,  a nsnie 
uled  by  fome  for  the  bald  buzz-urd.  It  is 
of  the  fize  of  a large  cock;  and  its  head 
is  white.,  whence  it  has  got  the  epithet 
bald,  becaufe  at  a diftance  it  appears  as 
if  there  were  no  feathers  on  it. 

FIALIFAX,  the  capita)  town  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia in  North  America,  fituated  in  64’ 
weft  long,  and  45?  north  lat. 

This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a large  market 
town  ofYorkfliire,  34  miles 'Ibuth-wcll 
ofATrk;  weft  long.  1°  40',  north  lat, 
53’  45'- 

HaLIOT-IS,  the  ear-shell,  in  con- 
chyliology,  a fimple  fliell  without  any 
hinge,  and  formed  all  of  one'piece,  ofa 
deprefl'ed  figure,  very  patent  at  the 
mouth,  having  'an  approach  to  the  fpiral 
form  at  the  fummit,  and  having  feveral 
perforations  on  the  lateral  part  of  the 
difk.'  It  has  got  the  name  ear-fliell  from 
See  Ea,R  apd  A-URi-"!' 

HALL, 


its  figure, 
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HM-L)  in  arcbiteaure,  a large  room  at 
the  entrance  of  a fine  tionfe  anJ  palace. 
VirruviUS  tnentions  tlii’ee  kinds  of  halls  5 
the  tetrattyle,  with  four  columns,  fup- 
■lorting  the  plalfond,  or  ceiling  j the 
coiiiithian,  with  columns  all  round  let 
into  the  wall,  and  vaulted  over;  and  the 
cgyptian,  which  had  a periftyle  of  in- 
flated Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a 
feconJ  order  with  a.  ceiling. 

Tlii  hall  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  as 
fiili  member  of  an  apartment ; and  in  the 
ho'jfo  of  ininiffers  of  Hale,  magiftrales, 
6rV.  is  the  place  where  they  difpatch  bu- 
finefs,  and  give  audience.  In  very  mag- 
iiiiicent  buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger 
and  loftier  than  ordinary,  and  placed  in 
the  middle  pf  the  houfe,  it  is  called  a 
falcon.  See  Apartment- 

IIai.1.,  in  old  writers,  is  alfo  iifed  for  & 
maaiion- houfe  ; and  to  this  day,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  gentlemen’s  Heats 
aie  called  halls. 

Hali,  is  alfo  a public  building,  or  court  of 
juliice,  as  Weltminfter-hall,  Guild-hall, 
a company’s  hall,  fe’c. 

It)  Wellminlter  hall  are  held  the  courtj 
ofKIng’s  bench,  Common-pleas,  Chan- 
CfiV)' and  Exchequer.  See  thp  articles 
King’s  bench,  Common-pleas,  £fc. 

HaH.,  in  geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  county  of 
Tyrol,  fituated  fix  miles  north- call  of 
Infprucki  ealt  long.  11°  aS'  north  lat. 

HiiLl.  is  alfo  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether'- 
lands  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  feven 
miles  fouth  of  Bruffels  : call  long.  4”  to', 
north  lat.  50°  50'. 

Hall  is  alfo  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  the  capital  of  a dutchy 
fituated  on  the  river  Sala,  fubjefl  to  the 
king  of  Priiflta ! ealt  long.  12®  t' north 

Hall  is  alfo  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
cirde  of  Swabia,  tvyenty  miles  e.ilt  of 
Hailbron ; being  an  imperial  city,  or 
Ibvereign  Hate;  eaft  long.  9°  45',  noith 
lat.  49“  20 '. 

HALLAGE,  a fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth 
brought  to  be  fold  in  Blackwell  hall, 
London, 

H. ALL  AM  .AS,  the  fame  with  all-fainis. 
See  the  article  All-Saints. 

IHALLATON,  a market  town,  ten  miles 

I Ibuih-ealt  of  Beicelter. 

IHALLAhiD,  a fubdivifion  of  Gothland, 

I ^ at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic. 

IHALLEIN,  a town  of  Bav.irio,  eight 

I tniles  fouth  ot  Saltzburg. 


HABLELUJA,  a- word  fignifving,  praife 
the  Lord. 

The  finging  hslleluja  was  a fort  of  in- 
vitatory,  or  call  to  each  other,  to  praife 
the  Lord. 

St.  Auftin  fays,  that  in  fome  churclie.s, 
ir  was  fling  only  on  Ealfer-day,  .and  the 
fifty  days  of  Pcntecolf  ; birt  that'  even 
in  thofe  churches  where  it  was  mbit  in 
life,  it  was  never  ufed  in  the  lime  at' 
Lent.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo' 
fort-lids  the  finging  it,  not  only  during 
Lent,  but  on  all  other  days  of  filUnp-"; 
and  by  the  fame  council  it  is  appointed' 
to  he  fling  after  the  reading  of  the  gofpell' 
It  was  allb  fung  at  funerals,  as  St  Jerom’ 
informs  us  in  his  epitaph  of  Fabiola, 
where  he  fpeaks  i f the  whole  multitude 
finging  pfalms  together,,  and  making  the 
golden  roof  of  the  church  fhake  with 
echoing  hallelujas. 

HALLEN,  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  B/abant : eaft: 
north  lat.  50°  55'.  , 

HALLEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archbiftiopric  of  Saitzburg  ; eaft  long. 
13“  6',  north  lat.  47°  36'. 

HALLER,  a town  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Brabant : eaft  long,  5°, 
north  lat.  50°  40'- 

H.ALLERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous  and; 
ringent,  with  a quadrifid  limb  : the  fruit 
is  a berry,  containing  two  cells,  with  a 
folitary  leed. 

HALMSTAT,  a poit  town  of  Gothl-and 
in  Sweden,  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Gotten- 
berg  : eaft  longitude  13°  5',  north  lat. 
56°45'- 

HALO,  in  phyfiology,  a meteor  in  the 
form  of  a luminous  ring  or  circle,  of  va- 
rious colours,  appearing  round  the  bo- 
dies of  the  fun,  moon,  or  ftars.  See  the 
articles  Colour,  Sun,  &c. 

Concerning  the  produflion  of  halos.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  intimates,  that  they  are 
fiirmed  by  the  light  which  comes  through 
the  drops  of  rain,  by  two  refraifions, 
‘uzxs,  at  N and  F (plate  CXXV.  flg.  2, 
n°  I.)  without  any  refleflion  ; but  how 
this  inay  be,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 

A rainbow,  or  deeply  coloured  ring,  as 
will  be  fliewn, miller  rainbow,  might  have 
been  expected  at  the  diftance  of  about 
ihirly. eight  degrees  from  the  fun  ; and 
alfo  why  it  cannot  happen.  See  she  ar- 
ticle Rainboiv. 

For  the  lame  resfon  eve  fliould  alfo  not 
expefl  an  halo  to  be  formed  by  ibe  fame 

refrifRed 
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refrafted  rays,  nix.  on  account  of  their 
not  being  refrafled  parallel  to  the  eye, 
and  confequently  not  entering  it  denfe 
enough  to  render  that  part  of  the  heaven 
more  luminous  than  the  reft  ; or  to  pro- 
duce the  lucid  ring  we  call  by  this 
name.  Again,  Sir  Ifaac  fays,  it  ought 
to  appear  ftrongeft  at  the  diftance  of  about 
twenty-fix  degrees  from  the  fun,  niz. 
when  the  angle  I M G — a6°,  and  to  de- 
cay gradually  both  ways.  But  though 
that  philofopher  did  not  undoubtedly  af- 
fert  any  thing  without  very  great  reafon, 
yet  this  does  not  appear  to  us.  For  that 
the  angle  IMG  may  be  twenty-fix  de- 
grees, the  angle  of  incidence  B CN  mull 
be  about  forty-fix ; and  then  the  angle 
of  refradlion  G N F will  be  near  thirty- 
three  degrees:  but  why  fuch  an  incidence 
and  reflation  Ihouldcaufe  the  rays  to  be 
refradled  in  greater  plenty  to  the  eye  than 
any  other,  does  not  appear  to  me,  fay's 
Martin,  nor  can  I find  it  by  ahy  experi- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  as  the  angle  IMG 
increafes  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
confequently  with  the  angle  of  refraftionj 
it  is  evident  that  with  refpe£t  to  heteroge- 
neal  light,  the  greater  the  angle  IMG  is, 
the  more  will  it  be  refrafled  and  fcattered  3 
and  confequently  the  farther  the  drops 
are  fituated  from  the  fun,  the  lefs  denfe 
will  be  the  light  tranfmitted  by  refraflion 
to  the  eye,  which  therefore  ought  to  de- 
creafe,  as  the  diftance  of  the  fun  increafes. 
See  the  article  Refp-action, 

As  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  faid  but  little, 
fo  his  expofitors  Dr.  ’S  Gravefande  and 
Dr.  Pemberton  have  thought  fit  to  be  ab- 
folutely  filent  on  this  head.  Mr.  Huy- 
gens has  advanced  an  hypothefis  by  which 
the  phaenomenon  may  be  folved,  if  we 
grant  him  the  following  poftulatum,  niz. 
That  there  are  certain  globules  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  confiding  of  a coat  or  Ihell  of 
tranfparent  ice  or  water,  containing  an 
dpalce  nucleus  or  kernel  within  5 and 
that  thefe  are  made  from  particles  of 
fnowj  which  is  in  it&lf  opake,  attrafting 
the  aqueous  particles  in  the  vapour  or  ex- 
halation by  which  it  is  fuftained,  which 
gathering  together,  form  the  femipellucid 
fiiell  of  water,  or  are  frozen  into  a cryftal- 
line  ihell  of  ice  j and  this,  he  thinks,- is 
proved  to  be  matter  of  fa£l  by  the  hail- 
ftones  which  fall  to  the  earth  : for  thefe3 
fays  he,  when  brokeni  difcoVer  foine  fuow 
at  the  center. 

'Thefe  things  preraifed,  he  addrelfes  him- 
Itlt  to  the  folution,  as  follows.  Let 
ABCD  ('iWrf. n”  a.)  reprefsnt  fuch  a 
I 4 


globule  with  the  opake  nucleus  E F in  ftij 
middle  of  it  3 and  let  us  fuppofe  the 
rays  coming  from  G,  H,  to  fail  on  the  (ide 
A D.  It  is  manifeft  they  will  be  rtfiafi. 
ed  inwards  from  the  fuiface  ADj  from 
whence  it  follows  that  a great  numhef 
of  them  mull  llrike  upon  the  kernel  E Fj 
Let  G A,  and  HD,  be  the  rays  which 
after  refraflion,  touch  the  fides  of  the 
kernel  E F,  and  let  them  be  refiafled 
again  at  B and  C,  emerging  in  the  lines 
B K,  and  C K,  crolfing  each  other  in  the 
point  K,  whofe  diftance  from  the  globule 
is  fomewhat  lels  than  its  feinidiameter. 
Wherefore,  if  B K and  D K be  produced 
towards  M and  L,  it  follows  that  no 
light  coming  from  the  fun  through  the 
globule,  can  proce'ed  to  the  eye  any  where 
placed  within  the  angle  LEM,  or  la. 
ther  in  the  cone  which  that' retprefents  3 
fuppofing  that  the  obliquity  of  ihe  inch 
dent  rays  H D and  G A is  fuch  as  (liall 
make  the  arch  QJ},  and  Q_B,  the  greaieil 
poffible  ; for  then  all  the  rays  exterior  to 
HDand  GA,  will  be  refrafled  nearerio 
^ and  after  emergence  crofs  each  other 
in  a point  k,  nearer  the  globule  than  the 
former  s and  therefore  cannot  come  at 
the  eye  placed  within  the  faid  cone  L K M. 
Siippofe  now  the  eye  placed  at  N,  (ibid, 
3.)  and  let  N R,  N be  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  L K,  and  M K 3 then  it  is  plaiil 
none  of  the  globules,  the  fame  as  A BCD, 
within  the  cone  RN  Qj  can  come  to  the 
eye  at  N.  Thus  the  globules  at.  0 and 
P have  their  refrafiled  rays  ak  !>  arid  c kti, 
including  the  eye  in  the  cone  of  obicu- 
rity.  But  other  globules  iwhich  lie  with- 
out the  cone  QN  R,  as  S and  T do  not 
involve  the  eye  N by  their  IKadow.cones 
Ike,  and  fkm-,  and  therefore  fome  of 
thofe  rays  which  are  more  refrafled  than 
kc,  or  kf,  will  lull  Upon  the  eye,  and 
produce  a luminous  circular  ring  cir  co- 
rona, including  a dark  area  within,  and 
whole  light  outwardly  decreafes  as  ii  is 
more  remote  from  the  center. 

HALSPAcNGj  or  HEAtsFANiS,  in  old 
writers,  the  .fame  vvith  pillory.  Seethe 
article  PiLLORy. 

Sometimes  it  flgnifies  a mnl6l,  paid  K) 
be  exempted  froth  that  punifiiment. 

HALSTEAD,  a market-town  of  Efltxy 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Chelmsford. 

HALTER,  in  the  manege,  a headftall  of 
hnngary  leather,  mounted  with  oiie  and 
fometimes  two  (traps,  with  a lecohd 
throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is  apt  to  un- 
halter himfelf. 

PIaeter  c.ast,  amosg  farriers,  an  exco- 

rhatien 
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riation  of  the  pattern  occafioned  by  a 
horfe’s  endeavouring  to  fcrub  the  itching 
part  of  his  body  rear  the  head  and  neck, 
when  one  of  his  hinder  feet  entangling  in 
fhe  halter,  he  fometimes  receives  very 
dangerous  hurts’  in  the  hollow  of  his  paf- 
tern  by  his  ftruggling  to  difengage  him- 
felf. 

For  the  cure  of  this  take  linfeed.oil  and 
brandy,  of  each  an  equal  quantity;  (hake 
them  together  in  a bottle  till  they  are 
well  mixt,  and  anoint  the  place  morning 
and  evening  ; having  (irtt  dipt  away  the 
hair  ; but  take  care  to  keep  the  foot  very 
clean. 

HALTERISTS,  halteriJJa,  in  antiquity, 

■'  a fort  of  players  of  difcus,  fo  called  from 
the  gfeek  aXT«p;  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a leaden  weight  or  ball,  car- 
ried in  each  hand  with  a view  to  poife 
their  bodies. 

RALTfNG,  among  farriers,  a limping  or 

* going  lame,  an  irregularity  in  the  motion 
of  an  horfe,  arifing  from  a lamenefs  in 
the  llioulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which  makes 
him  fpare  fhe  part,  or  ufe  it  timoroufly. 
Halting  happens  fometimes  before,  and 
fometimes  behind  ; if  it  be  before,  the 
ailment  mutt'  necelfarily  be  either  iri  the 
llroulder,' knee,  flank,  pattern,  of  foot. 
If  it  be  i(i  the  (houlder,  it  mutt  be  to- 
wards the  withers,  or  in  the  pitch  of  the 
(houlder ; and  it  may  be  known  by  his 
drawing  one'  of  his  legs  after  him,  and 
not  uling  it  fo  nimbly  as  tbe  other-.  If 
he  calf  it  more  outward  than  the  other, 
■it  is  a llgn  of  lamenefs,  and  that  the  grief 
lies  in  the  (houlder  ; and  if  you  turn  him 
(liort,  on  either  hand,  you  will  find  that 
he  will  either  favour  that  leg,  or  trip  in 
turning.  His  lamenefs  may  alfo  be  i'ee'n 
by  his  (landing  in  the  (table,  where  he 
will  hold  the  fame  leg  more  out  than  the 
other. '•  If  when  you  are  upon  his  back, 
he  complains  moi-e  than  he  ufually  does; 
the  grief  certainly  ' lies  in  the  withers; 
fo  that  bn  griping  him  hard;  you  will 
perceive  Him  to  flirink.  Or  perhaps  offer 
to  bile.  If  he  treads  thick  and  fhort  be- 
fore, then  the  grief  Is  ri’pon  the  pitch  of 
the  (houlder,  dole  to  the  breaft,  which 
hiay  be  difcovered  by  preflirig  the  thuinb 
hard  againft  the  place,  on'  which  he  vvill 
(brink,  and  put  back- his  leg,  foot,  and 
body.  It  die  grief  hein  the  tlbow,  it  may 
be  known  by  pinching  bim  with  tbe  fore- 
fingers and  the  thumb,  and  then  he  will 
hold  up  his  leg  apd  offer  to  bite,  ; but  if 
the  grief,  be  in  the  knee,  it  may  be  dif- 
tovcred  by  the  ftiffp.efs  of  his  going  j for 


he  will  not  bend  it  fo  nimbly  as  he  dos* 
the  other.  If  it  be  in  the  flank  or  (hin- 
bone,  the  fame  may  be  feen  or  felt,  it  be- 
ing a back  finew,  I'plenter,  drain,  or  the 
like.  If  it  be  in  the  berfd  of  the  knee, 
it  is  a malander,  which  is  alfo  eafily  dif- 
covered. Further,  when  the  pattern  or 
joint  is  affeded,  it  may  be  known  by  his 
not  bending  it  fo  well  as  the  other,  and 
by  its  being  very  hot.  If  it  be  in  the 
foot,  it  mult  be  either  in  the  coronet  or 
foie  ; if  in  the  coroner,  it  probably  came 
by  fome  drain  or  wrench  ; if  in  the  hoof, 
by  fome  over-reach  or  diftemper  in  or 
about  the  frufh  : if  in  the  foie,  from 
fome  prick,  accloy,  nail,  Sfc. 

HAJ-TWESEL,  a market-town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, thirty-two  miles  weft  of 
Newrqftle  : weft  long,  a",  north  lat.  55". 

HALYMOTE,  in  old  law-books,  figni- 
fies  a holy  or  ccclefiaftical  court.  See  the 
article  Court. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  in  old  writers, 
were  perfons  who  tnjoyed  land,  by  the 
pious  fervice  of  repairing  fome  church, 
or  defending  a fepulcbre. 

This  word  alfo  fignified  fuch  perfons  in 
the  diocefe  of  Duiham,  as  held  their 
lands  to  defend  the  corps  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
who  from  thence  claimed  the  privilege 
of  not  being  forced  to  go  out  of  the 
bittiopric, 

HAM,  in  anatomy,  the  part  behind  the 
knee.  See  Kkee  and  Leg. 

Ham,  in  old  writers,  a Saxon  word  ufed 
for  a home  or  dwelling-pla-e,  for  a bo- 
rough and  a village,  and  alfo  for  a little 
nanow  (lip  of  meadow. 

Ham,  in  geography,  a city  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Mark,  fiibjefl  toPruflia  s 
eaft  long.  7®  15',  north  lat,  51°  35'. 

Ham,  in  cookery,  the  leg  and  thigh  of  a 
hog  feafoned  and  dried. 

To  fait  a ham  in  imitation  , of  thofe  of 
Weftphalia:  let  the  ham' be  of  young 
pork,  fprinkle  it  with  fait  for  one  day, 
that  it  may  fetch  out  the  blood  ; then 
wipe  it  dry,  and  rub  it  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture  : take  a pound  of  brown 
Jugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  faltpetre, 
half  a pint  ofbay-falt,  and  three  pints  of 
common  fait ; (tir  thefe  together  in  an 
iron  pan  over  the  fire,  till  they  are  pretty 
hot,  and  then  rub  the  leg  of  pork  with 
if  ; let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  this  falling, 
frequently  turning  it,  and  then  dry  it  in 
a chimney.  ' 

HAMAD  AN,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Eyrac- Agem,  200  miles  norih- 
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weft  of  irpabaii ! eaft  long.  47°  35', 
north  !at.  35". 

HAMADRYADS,  in  heathen  theology, 
certain  rural  deities  ; being  nymphs  of 
the  woods',  whofe  fate  depended  on  cer- 
tain trees,  together  with  which  they  were 
Ibppofed  both  to  he  born  and  to  die. 

It  was  principally  with  oaks  that  thefe 
deities  were  thus  united ; and  thefe 
nymphs  were  fuppofed  to  ftiew  extraordi- 
nary gratitude  to  thofe  who  pre'erved 
them  from  death.  As  for  thofe  who  de- 
ftroyed  the  trees  on  which  their  life  de? 
pended,  they  were  fure  to  be  punithcd  for 
it  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

It  was  eafy  for  the  gentiles  to  fall  into 
the  opinion  of  thefe  fort  of  divinities; 
for  as  thev  entertained  a kind  of  religi- 
ous veneration  for  fuch  trees  as  were  very 
old,  and  of  an  uncomm'on  fize,  it  vvas  an 
eafy  tranfition  to  the  belief,  that  they 
were  the  abode  and  rtfidence  of  fome 
deity. 

HAMAMELIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  tetrandria-digy  jia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  fobr  linear, 
equal,  and  very  long  petals  : the  fruit  is 
a bivalve  capfule,  containing  two  cells  : 
the  feed  is  a fingle  nucleu.s,  of  an  oblong 
oval  figure,  and  frr.ooth  furface. 

HAMAXOBIANS,,  hamaxobii,  an  antient 
people  of  european  Sarmatia,  fo  called 
from  - theii"  living  together  in  chariots  or 
waggon?,  for  the  cenveniency  of  fliifting 
the'  place  of  their  abode  at  pleafure. 

IIAMBLING,  or  Hamelling,  in  the 
foreft-law,  is  the  ham-ltringing  of  dogs, 
or  cutting  the  great  tendon  called  the 
ham  ftring. 

H.AMBURGH,  a large  cityand  well  forti- 
fied port-town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  lower  Saxony,  and  dutchy  of  Hol- 
flein,  fituated  on  the  nprtb-fide  of  the 
river  Elbe,  partly  on  iflands,  and  partly 
on  the  continent.  It  is  an  imperial  city, 
or  fovereign  (late,  governed  by  its  own 
niagillrates,  and  fubjvft  only  to  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  empire.  Merchants 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  refort  to  it,  from 
whence- ihtir  goods  are  fint  into  the  heart 
o-f  the  empire  : eaft  long.  9"  40',  north 
lat.  54'.. 

H-amburgh  cOKVh'HY  of  merchants.  See 
the  article  CoA-tf  ANY. 

HAMCHEU,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Chekiam,  in  China,  lituated  oti  the 
river  Cienton,  160  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Nanking  ; eaft  long.  120°,  north  lat  30°. 

H.'^MELIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  lower  Sa-xony,  and  dutchy  of 


Brunfwic,  fubjefif  to  the  eleflor  of  Hano- 
ver ; eaft  long.  9*  12',  north  lat.  52“  |,; 

HAMILTON,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  tiij 
county  of  Clydfdale,  fituated  on  the 
river  Clyde,  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Glafgow  : weft  long.  3°  50',  north  lat, 
Si®  40'. 

HAMLE,  the  name  of  the  eleventh  month 
of  the  ethiopian  year,  beginning  on  the 
15th  of  June,  old  ftyle. 

H.AMLET,  Hamel,  or  Hampsel,  is  a 
fmall  village,  or  part  of  a parifli. 

HAMMER,  a well  known  tool  uftd' hy 
mechanics,  confiding  of  an  iron-head, 
fixed  crofs-wife  upon  a handle  of  wood, 
There  are  fev'eral  forts  of  hammers  uW 
by  black-lmiths ; as,  i.  The  ha.nd-hain- 
racr,  which  is  of  fuch  weight  that  it  may 
be  weilded  or  governed  with  one  hand  at 
the  anvil.  2.  The  up-hand  (ledge,  tiled 
with  both  hands,  and  feldom  lifted  above 
the  head.  3.  The  about-fledge,  (vhich 
is  the  biggeft  hammer  of  all,  and  held  by 
both  hands  at  the  fartheft  end  of  the  ban. 
die,  and  being  fvyung  at  arnis-lengtli 
over  the  head,  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
woik  with  as,  heavy  a blow  as  polTible, 
There  is  alfo  another  hammer  ufed  by 
fmiths,  called  a rivelting-hammer,  whidi 
is  the  Imalleft  of  all,  and  i$  feldom  ufed 
at  the  forge,  unlefs  upon  fmall  work, 
See  Plate  of  Smithery. 

Carpenters  and  joiners  have  llkewife 
hammers  accommodated  to  their  feveral 
purpofes.  See  Plate  of  Joinery, 

Hammer,  malleus,  in  anatomy.  See  llie 
articles  Ear.  and  Malleus. 

Hammer  See  Clock, 

Te/iWo- Hammer,  in  ornithology.  See 
Yellow-hammer. 

Hammer  headed  shark,  in  iciithyolo, 
gy,  the  fame  with  the  zygsena.  Seethe 
article  ZvGiENA. 

Coining  r.uilh  the  Hammer.  See  the  article 
Coining. 

HAMMOCK,  in  a (hip,  a piece  of  canvas 
hung  up  fall  hy  the  four  corners  betweni 
deiks,  for  feamen  to  (leepin. 

HAMMON,  or  Ams^on,  in  antiquity,  a 
name  given  to  Jupiter  in  Lybia,  where 
was  a celebrated  temple  of  that  deity.  See 
Ammon. 

HAMMON  T,  a town  of  Qermany,  in  the 
circle  of  'Weftphalia,  and  bifttopric  of 
Liege,  fituated  near  the  confines  of  Bra- 
bant: ealtlong.  32',  north  lat.  yi"  Jo. 

HAMPER,  or  H.anper,,  in  chancery.  See 
the  article  Ha'npek  . 

HAMPSHIRE,  an  englKh county,  bopnd-, 
ed  by  Beikfaire,  on  the  north  ; by  Surrey 
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and  Suffex,  on  the  eaft  ; by  the  englifh 
channel^  on  the  Ibuth  ; and  by  Wiltihire 
and  Dorfetdiiie,  on  the  welh  It  com- 
prehends the  ifle  of  Wight.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Winchefter,  Southampton,  and 
Portfinouth. 

JVewHAMPSHiaE,  a province  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  north  America,  bounded  by 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  north  ; by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  on  the  eaft  ; by  the  pro- 
vince of  Maffichnfts-bay,  on  the  fouth; 

and  by  New  Yoik,  on  the  weft  : fubjeft 
to  Great  Britain. 

HAMSTEAD,  a pleafant  village  in 
Middlefex,  four  miles  north  of  London. 

HAMSOKEN,  in  oM  law  books,  lignifies 
the  liberty  or  privilege  a man  enjoys  in 
his  own  houfe.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  fignify 
a franchife  granted  to  lords  of  manors, 
by  which  they  hold  pleas,  and  take  cog- 
nifance'of  the  breach  of  that  immunity. 
In  Scotland  it  is  nfed  for  the  crime  of 
him  that  violently,  and  contrary  to  the 
peace,  alfnilts  a peribn  in  his  own  houfe. 

HAMPTOM,  a maiket  town  ol  Gloiicef- 
terlltire,  twelve  miles  li>uth  of  Gloucefter  : 
weft  long.  1°  r north  lat.  51®  38'. 

Hampton,  is  "li'o  a port-town  of, New 
Hampfliire,  forty  mites  nor'h  of  Bofton  ; 
welt  long.  70°,  north  lat.  41®  35'. 

Hampton-court,  a. town  in  Middlefex, 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Thames, 
twelve  iiiiics  weft  of  London,  and  two 
weft  of  Kinsfton  : in  which  is  the  fineft 
palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  England. 

HANAPER,  or  Hanper,  in  chancery. 
See  the  article  HanpER. 

HANAU,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the 
lame  name  m Germany,  is  pleaCantly 
fituated  on  the  river  Kunts,  thirteen  miles 
eaft  of  Franciort,  and  twelve  north-weft 
of  Afchaffenburgh : eaft  long.  8°  45', 
north  lat.  jo°  1 1'. 

HA'NCES,  in  a fhip,  are  falls  or  defcents 
of  the  fife  rails,  which  are  placed  from 
the  ftern  down  to  the  gang-ways. 

HAND,  manus . in  anatomy,  the  extrem-e 
pait  ot  the  arm.  See  the  article  Arm. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  are  thofe  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  with 
the  offafd'atnoidea.  See  Carpus,  fife. 
The  gibbous  or  convex  part  ot  the  two 
firft  ot  thefe  bones,  conftifutes  the  back 
of  the  hand  j and  the  hollow  part,  the 
palm.  Their  bodies  are  placed  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  the  interftices  be- 
tween them  are  filled  up  with  the  muf- 
cles  called  mnfculi  interolTei,  feiving  to 
move  the  fingers. 

VoL.  II.j 


As  for  tl^e  mufcles  of  the  hands,-  fee  Fin  . 
GER,  Wrist,  Metaca'rpus,  ©’c. 
The  mechanifm  of  the  hand,  is  admi- 
rably contrived  to  anfwer  the  manifold 
rifes  and  occafioris  wherein  it  is  employ- 
ed, being  made  up  not  only  of  nerves, 
mufcles,  ©c.  but  a great  number  of  little 
bones,  all  curioufty  jointed  into  each 
other;  whence  its  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility,'which  enables  it  to  lay  hold  of  ad- 
jacent bodies. 

Luxation  of  the  Hand,,  in  fnrgery.  The 
hand  is  faid  to  be  luxated  forwards,  or 
inwards,,  when  it  recedes  from  the' muf- 
cles that  bend  the  fingers  ; the  luxation 
is  faid  to -be  backward,  when  it  departs 
from  the  mufcles  which  extend  the  fin- 
gers 5 and  when  the  carpus  makes  a tu- 
mour near  the  thumb,  and  a cavity  near 
the  little  finger,  the  luxation  is  faid  to  be 
outward. 

To  reduce  luxations  of  the  hand,  it  muft 
be  fuificiently  extended  by  two  alliftants  ; 
one  of  whorp  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  hand, 
and  the  other  of  the  humerus,  pulling  in 
oppofne  direflions  ; then  the  part  of  the 
hand  where  the  finus  is,  muft  be  placed 
on  a fl, if  table,  that  whatever  flicks  out. 
may  be  depreffed  by  the  furgeon,  and 
the  hand  reduced  into  its  natural  ftate. 

Hand,  in  the  manege,  a meafure  of  four 
inches,  or  of  a clinched  fill,  by  which 
the  height  of  a horfe  is  computed.  Thus, 
a horfe  of  war  fltould  be  fixteen  hands 
high. 

Hand  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  divilion  of  a 
horfe,  into  the  lore  and  hind  parts.  The 
parts  of  the  fore-hand,  are  the  head,  neck, 
and  foie-qnarteis  ; and  thofe  of  the  hind- 
hand,  include  all  the  other  parts  of  his 
body. 

Hand  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  horfeman'’s 
hand.  Thus  fpear-hand,  or  fword-hand, 
is  the  hprfeman’s  right-hand;  and  bridle- 
hand,  is  his  left-hand.  And  as  the 
bridle  hand  gives  motion  to  the  bit,  and 
ferves  to  guide  the  horfe  more  than  the 
other  helps,  there  are  feveral  expreflions 
which  relate  to  it.  As,  this  horfemau 
has  no  hand,  that  is,  he  makes  ufe  of  the 
bridle  unfeafonably,  and  does  not  know 
how  to  give  the  helps  of  the  hand  with 
due  nicety.  To  keep  a horfe  upon' the 
hand,  is  to  feel  him  in  the  ftay  upon  the 
.hand,  and  to  be  prepared  to  avoid  any 
furprifal  or  difappointment  from  the 
horfe.  A horfe  is  faid  to  lie  or  to  reft 
upon  the  hand,  that  never  refufes,  but 
a'Vays  obeys  the  hand.  A good  horlc- 
5 N - man 
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Wian  ought  to  have  a light  hand ; that 
is,  he  ought  to  feel  the  horfe  upon  his 
hand,  only  that  he  may  refill  him  when 
he  attempts  to  flip  from  it ; and  ipftead  of 
cleaving  to  the  bridle,  he  fliould  lovyer 
rt,  as  foon  as  he  has  made  his  refinance: 
thus  if  a horfe,  through  his  eagernefs  to 
go  forward,  preffes  too  much  upon  the 
hand,  the  rider  ought,  at  certain  times-, 
to  flack  his  hand,  and  at  other  times  to 
keep  a hard  hand,  that  he  may  difappoint 
the  horfe,  and  prevent  his  preffing  con-- 
tinually  upon  the  bit;  and  this  facility 
of  flackening  and  ftiffening  the  hand,  is 
what  is  called  a good  hand,  A horfe  is 
faid  to  force  the  hand,  vvhen  he  does  not 
fear  the  bridle,  but  runs  away  in  fpite  of 
the  horfenian.  To  make  a horfe  part 
from  the  band,  or  to  fuffer  him  to  flip 
frorri  the  hand,  is  to. put  on  at  full  fpeed. 
To  work  a horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to 
manage  him  by  the  effefls  of  the  bridle, 
without  any  other  helps,  except,  upon 
occafion,  thole  of  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
To  make  a horfe  right  upon  the  hand, 
and- free  in  the  (lay,  he  mull  be  taught, 
by  degrees,  and  by  gentle  methods,  to 
Ftnow  the  hand  j the  horfeman  miift  turn 
him,  or  change  hands.  Hop  him,  or  ma- 
nage with  dexterity  the  pielfure  of  his 
mouth,  fo  as  to  make  him  fuffer  chear- 
fully  and  freely  the  effefl  of  the  bit,  with- 
out refilling  or  refting  heavy  upon  the 
hand. 

Hand-s^arrow,  a weel-barrow, ' which 
is  in  great  ufe  in  fortification,  for  carry- 
ing earth  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
in  a fiege,  for  carrying  bombs  or  cannon- 
balls aldng  the  trenches. 

Hand-.borow,  in  law  books,  a fnrety,  or 
manu.al' 'pledge,  of  an  inferior  rank  ; as 
head-borow  fignifies  a chief  or  fuperior. 

Hand-breadth,  a meafure' of' three 
inches. 

Hand-cuffs.,  an  inftrument  formed  of 
two  circular  pieces  of  iron,  each  fixed  on 
a hinge  on  the  ends  of  a very  Ihort  iron 
bar,  which  being  locked  over  the  wrilts 
of  a maleladlor,  prevents  his  ufing  his 
hands, 

Hand-habend,  in  law-books,  a thief 
caught  with  the  (lolen  goods  about  him. 

Hand-hook,  an  inftrument.ufed  by  fmiths 
to  twill  fquare  iron. 

Hand  screw,  an  inlliument  more  uCually 
called  a jack.  See  the  article  Jack. 

Hand  spikes,  wooden  levers  ufed  at  fta 
to  traverfe  the  ordnance,  or  to  turn  the 
. windlafs  in  weighing  up  the  anchor,  Sfc. 
They  are  more  commodious  Shan  iroR 
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crows,  becaufe  their  length  allows  a bet 
ter  poize. 

Harmmikal  Hand,-  in  mufic,  a name  given 
to  the  antient  diagram.  See  DtAGEaM, 
The  reafon  of  this  appellation  was,  that 
Guido  Areiine,  upon  inventing  the  notes 
Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  difpoled  them  oh 
fingers,  of  the  figufe  of  a hand  llretchel 
out.  See  the  article  Note. 

He  thus  changed  the  letters  of  the  alpha, 
bet,  which  till  that  time  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  notes  for  thefe  fix  fyllables,  tsken 
out  of  the  fii'll  (Irophe  of  the  hymn  of 
St.  John  the  baptifl,  compofed  by  Paulus 
Dioconus. 

Ut  quernii  laxis  ve-fonarf  fibris 
Mi-r«  gejlorum  i3.-muli  tuorim, 
Sol-'Xae'  polluti  \z.-bu  reatum, 

SanSte  Johannn, 

Impofition  o/’HaNDS,  the  cei-emony  oflay- 

, ing  the  hands  on  the  head  of  a perfon  to 
be  ordained,  Sete  Ordination. 

Hands,  in.  heraldry,  are  borne  in  coat- 
armour  dexter  and  finifter,  that  is,  right 
and  left,  expanded  or  open.  Thefe  are 
the  molt  necelfary  parts  of  the  hiimait 
body,  as  they  ferve  to  exprefs  all  forts 
of  aftions,  and  even  our  very  thoughis 
and  defigns ; thus  joining  of  hands  is 
an  univerfal  token  of  friendlliip,  anil 
clapping  of  hands  a general  mark  of  ap- 
plaufe. 

Handling,  among  cock-fighters,  fig. 
nifies  the  meafuring  the  girth  of  a cock’s 
body,  by  the  hands. 

HANGINGS,  the  linings  of  rooms,  whc. 
ther  made  of  paper,  arras,  or  the  like. . 

HANKWITE,  orHANGWiTE,  a fine  ini. 
poled  for  hanging  a felon  or  thief,  with- 
out due  courfe  of  law,  or  for  fuffering 
him  to  efcape  out  of  legal  ciiftody.  Thus 
to  be  quit  of  hangwite,  denotes  a free- 
dom from  the  penalty  above-mentioned. 

HANOVER,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,,  and  dukedom 
ofBrunfwic,  fiiuated  on  the  river Leina, 
thirty-fi-x  miles  well  of  Brunfwic;  it  is 
the  capital  of  his  britannic  majefty’s  get- 
man  dominions,  fituated  in  eatt  long, 
9"  45',  north  lat.  57,°  37'’, 

HANPER,  Hanaper,  or  Hamper,  an 
office  of  the  chancery,  anfwering  to  the 
fifcus  of  the  Romans. 

Clerk  of  the  Hanper,  or  Hamper.  See 
the  article  Clerk.. 

HANSE,  or  Hans-,  a -company  of  mer- 
chants united  for  the  promotion  and  atl» 
-vantage  of  trade. 

Hanse-towns,  port-towns  of  Germany, 
of  which  Lubec  and  Hamburgh  woe 

the 
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llie  chief.  They  were  formerly  all  of 
them  imperial  cities,  confederated  for 
their  mutual  defence,  and  the  proteftion 
of  their  trade. 

^ fenfe,  fignifies  to  catch  the 
rent,  where  partition  is  made  between 
two  parceners,  and  more  land  is  allowed 
to  one  than  the  other,  and  fhe  who  has 
molt  of  the  land  charges  it  to  the  other, 
who  haps  the  rent, 

among-  philofophers,  con- 
lilts  in  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  the 
goods  of  the  body,  as  health,  ftrength, 
neatnefs,  decency,  &c.  but  alfo  of  the 
more  refined  goods  of  the  mind,  as  know- 
lege,  memory,  fade,  and  efpecially  tlje 
moral  virtues,  magnanimity,  fortitude, 
benevolence,  Sfc, 

Hitman  happinefs,  in  the  prefent  date  of 
things,  confids  of  many  feparale  and  little 
rivulets,  which  mud  often  be  left  dry  in 
the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  human 
affairs;  yet  the  main  ftream,  with  which 
thefe  lefler  ones  generally  communicate, 
flows  from  within,  from  the  heart  of 
man;  and,  if  this  be  found  and  clear, 
happinefs  will  roll  on  though  life  with 
a ilrong  and  equal  current.  Many  of 
the  inferior  goods  that  enter  the  account 
of  happinefs,  as  health,  fame,  fortune, 
and  the  like,  are  often  even  after  our  ut- 
moft  care  .unattainable,  or  at  lead  pre- 
carious ; it  is  therefore  of  the  utmod  con- 
feqiience  to  be  prepared  againd  the  want 
or  lofs  of  them,  by  having  our  defires 
moderated,  and  our  paffions  under  due 
command.  And,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  not  only  of  great  importance  to 
our  eafe  and  fecurity  againd  ill,  but  one 
cf  the  highed  improvements  of  virtue, 
to  contemn  what  is  thus  unattainable  and 
precarious,  to  contemn  thofe  things  the 
contempt  of  which  is  truly  great- and  he- 
roic, and  to  place  our  happinefs  chiefly 
in  ihofe  virtuous  exercifes  and  alFeilions 
which  irife  from  a pure  and  well  difpofed 
mind,  an  happinefs  which  no  condition 
in  life  can  exclude,  no  change  of  fortune 
interrupt  or  deflroy.  This  will  arm  and 
fortify  the  mind  againd  thofe  pains, 
which  refult  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, Irom  the  contrary  evils. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  I.  That  the  happinefs 
of  fuch  a creature  as  man,  can  never  be 
at  adand,  or  continue  a fixed  invariable 
thing.  His  finite  nature,  let  it  rife  ever 
fohigh,  admits  dill  higher  degrees  in  im- 
provements and  perfeftion.  And  his 
progredlon  in  improvement,  or  virtue,  al- 
ways makes  way  for  a progreffion  in  hap- 
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pinefs,  fo  that  no  pofllble  .point  can  be 
adigned  in  any  period  of  his  exidence  ia 
which  he  is  perfcdlly  happy  that  is,  fo 
hippy  as  to  exclude  higher  degrees  of 
happinefs.  All  his  perfeiSHon  is  only 
comparative.  2.  It  appears  that  many 
things  mud  confpire  to  complete  the 
happinefs  of  fo  variable  a creature  as 
man,  fubje-S  to  fo  many  wants,  and  luf- 
ceptible  of  fuch  different  pleafures.  5, 
As  his  capacities  of  plealbre  cannot  be 
all  gratified  at  the  fame  time,  and  muff 
often  interfere  with  each  other. in  fugh 
a precarious  and  fleeting  ftate  as  humaij 
life,  or  be  frequently  difappointed,  per- 
fefl  happinefs,  i.  e.  the  undifturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  feveral  pleafures  of  which 
we  are  capable,  is  unattainable  in  our 
prefent  ftate.  4.  That  ftate  is  modly 
to  be  fought  after,  in  which  the  feweft 
competitions  and  difappointments  can 
happen,  which  lead  of  all  impairs  any 
fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  opens  an  unex- 
hauded  fource  of  the  mod  refined  and 
lading  enjoyments.  5.  That  date  which 
is  attended  with  all  thofe  advantages,  is 
a'  date  or  courfe  of  virtue.  6.  There- 
fore, a date  of  virtue,  in  which  the  moral 
goods  of  the  mind  are  attained,  is  the 
happied  date. 

Haram,  in  the  Turkifli  feraglio.  Seethe 
artiile  Sfraglio, 

HARANGUE,  a fpeech  made  by  an  ora- 
tor in  public. 

It  is  frequently  ufed  for  a too  pompous 
and  prolix  declamation. 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  the  king’s 
lioufliold,  having  four  yeomen  under 
him,  who  ride  a day’s  journey  before 
the  court,  when  it  travels,  to  provide 
lodgings,  fe’e. 

HARBOROUGH,  a town  of  Leiceder- 
ftiire,  thirieen  miles  fonth-ead  of  LeiceC- 
ter  : wed  long.  1®,  north  lat.  52°  26'. 

HARBOUR,  a place  where  lliips  may  ride 
fate  at  anchor,  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  thofe  fecured  by  a boom  ?nd  chain, 
and  furniftied  with  a mole.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Boom,  Chain,  and  Moi.-£. 

By  tnany  afts  or  parliament,  perfons- 
cafting  and  unlading  ballad,  rubbifli,  or 
the  like,inany  harboUrorhaven,  forfeftjl. 

HARBOURING,  among  fportfmen,  is 
faid  of  a hart  that  goes  fo  red  : hence  to 
imharbour  a deer,  is  to  dillodgehim. 

HARBURGH,  a port- town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  anddutchy 
of  Lunenburg,  fitnated  on  the  river  Elbe, 
oppcfite  to  Hamburg  : ead  longitude  9® 
so'',  north  latitude  53®  57'' 
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HAB^COURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Normandy,  twenty-three 
miles  roiiih-wefl:  of  Rouen.  •" 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a greater  de- 
gree of  hardnels  tn  bodies  than  they  had 
before.  See  the  article  Hardness. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  hardening  iron’ 
and  Iteel,  as  by  hammering  them,  qiiench- 
ing  them,  when  hot,  in  cold  water,  cafe- 
hardening, &c. 

To  harden  englilh  and  fwedilh  fteel,  be- 

. ing  heated  pretty  hot,  it  is  fuddenly 
plunged  in  water ; but  I'panilh  and  Venice 
Reel  requires  only  a blood-red  heat,  be- 
fore it  is  quenched  in  the  water  t fome- 
titnes  the  Reel  is  rubbed  with  a woollen 
rag,  dipt  in'  a mixture  qf  powdered  in- 
digo and  fallad-oil,  vvhile  it  is  heating, 
and  afterwards  let  cool  of  itfelf. 

CrrA'-HARDENiNG  is  performed  after  the 
following  manner:  take  cow-horn  pr 
hoof,  dry  it  well  in  an  oven;  pound  it 
to  powder;  put  as  much  bay-lalt  as  of 
•this  powder  into  Itale  urine,  or  white- 
wine-  vinegar,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
gether ; then  cover  the  iron  or  fleel  with 
this  mixture,  and  wrap  it  up  in  loam  or 
plate-iron,  fo  that  the  mixture  may  touch 
every  part  of  the  work  ; then  put  it  into 
the  fire,  and  blow  the  coals  till  the  whole 
lump  has  a blood-red  heat,  tut  no  higher, 
and  theii  take  it  out  and  quench  it. 

HARDERWICR.,  a town  of  Guelder- 
land,  in  tlje  United  Netherlands,  twenty- 
three  miles  north-weft  of  Zutphen  t eaft 
long.  5°  30',  north  lat  51“  35'. 

HARDNESS,  in  phyfiology,  that  quality 
in  ’ bodies  whereby  their  pans  cohere 
firmly  together,  fo  as  not  to  give  way  to 
any  external  impulfe,  nor  yield  inwards, 
without  breaking. 

In  this  fenfe  hardnefs  coincides  with 
what  on  other  occafions  we  call  firmnefs, 
in  oppofition  to  foftnefs  and  fluidity. 
From  that  fpecies  of  attradlion  called  co- 
. hefion,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  hardnefs  in  bodies: 
thofe  -whofe  conftithcnt  particles  are  flat 
or  Iquare,  and  fo  .fitiiated  as  to  touch  in 
many  points,  wilt  be  bard;  thofe  particles 
which  are  more  round,  and  lonch  in 
fewer  points,  will  conftitufe  a fofter  body  ; 
thofe  wliich  are  fpherical,  or  nearly'  of 
that  figure,  will  form  a fluid.  • See  the 
articles  A’I’TRACTiON  and  COHEstON. 
But  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  ex- 
plain tl'.e  nature  of  this  doflrine,  than  the 
following  p.afl'age  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  - pajts  oEa.il  horaogeneal  bodies. 


fays  he,  which  fully  touch  one  anotlitr' 
ftick'  together  ' very  ftrongly.  And  fo; 
explaining  how  this  maybe,  fome  liave 
invemeo  hooked  atoms,  which  is  begging 
the  queftion  ; and  others  tell  us,  that 
bodies  are  glued  together  by  reft,  thatis 
by  an  occult  quality,  or  rather  by  no. 
thing;  and  otheis,  that  they  ftick  tore, 
ther  by  conlpiring  motions,,  that  is, 'by 
relative  reft  among  themfelves.  I had 
rather  infer  from  their  cohcfion,  that  llieir 
particles  attrafl  one  another  by  fome 
force,  ^which  in  immediate  contaEl,  ig 
exceeding  ftrong  ; at  (mall  diftances, 
performs  many  chemical  operations,  and 
reaches  not  far  from  the  particles  with 
any  fenfible  tffeft.  All  bodied  feem  to 
be  compofed  of  hard  particles  ; even  the 
rays  of  light  feem  to  bp  hard  bodies';  and 
therefore  hardnel's  may  be  reckoned  the 
property  of  all  incompounded  matter; 
for  all  bodies,  fo  far  as  experience  reaches, 
are  either  hard,  or  may  be  hardened, 
Now  if  compound  bodies  are  fo  hard  as 
we  find  fome  of  thetn  to  be,  and  yet  are 
very  porous,  and  confift  pf  parts  which 
are  only  laid  together,  the  fimple  parti- 
cles whicli  are  void  of  pores,  and  were 
never  yet  divided,  mult  be  much  harder. 
For  fuch  hard  particles  being  heaped  up 
together,  can  fcarce  ever  touch  one  ano- 
ther in  more  than  a few  points,  and  there- 
fore mnft  be  feparable  by  a much  left 
force  than  is  requifite  to  break  a folid 
particle  where  parts  touch  in  all  lliefpace 
between  them,  without  any  pores  or  in- 
terftices  to  weaken  their  cohefion.  And 
how  fpeh  very  hard  particles,  which  are 
only  laid  together,  and  touch  only  ini 
few  points,  can  (tick  together,  and  thil 
fo  firmly  as  they  do,  without  the  aM- 
ance  of  fomething  whiph  caufes  them  to 
be  attrafled,  or  prefTed  towards  one  ano- 
ther is  very  difficult  to  conceive,” 
There  are  feveral  vrays,  fays  Mr,  Boyle, 
whereby  a body  may  be  put  into  a !“■ 
ture  proper  to  make  it  hard,  though  to 
the  mod  part  one  of  them  is  not  employ- 
ed apart,  but  two  or  more  in  conjtino 
tion.  The  fifft  and  chiefeft  of  thefe  fee® 
to  be  the  fitnefs  and  fliapes  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  to  fallen  them  to  eatli 
. ether,  as  if  fome  were  figured  like  die 
handles' of  buckets,  and  others  likede 
hooks  employed  to  draw  them  ; fome 
like  buttons,  others  like  loops;  fonic- 
like  male,  others  like  female  ferews;  ct 
as  if  many  together  were  fo  varioudf 
branched,  that  llieir  pans  may  be  iiiler- 
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woven  one  with  another,  and  not  prove 
ealily  reparable:  thus  only,  by  twilling 
threads  together,  they  are  fo  well  faftened 
to  one  another  as  to  conllitute  a cable, 
which  is  not  to  be  broken  without  a vaft 
force.  See  the  article  At  o M . 

And  fo  numerous  may  be  the  correfpon- 
dent  figures  fit  to  fallen  bodies  to  one 
another,  that  it  is  very  polTible  for  two 
fluids,  upon  their  conjunflion,  to  intan- 
gle their  parts,  and  thereby  acquire  fuch 
anew  texture,  that  they  cannot  dilToci- 
ate  theinfelves,  nor  flow  after  the  man- 
ner of  liquors,  but  remain  connefled  and 
unaflive,  as  to  become  one  intire  hard 
body,  See  the  article  Freezing. 

hard's,  orHuRns,  the  coarfer  part  of 
hemp  or  fla,x,  feparated  from  the  fine. 
See  tile  articles  Hemp  and  Flax. 

HARE,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  thelepus 
jcind,  dillinguillied  by  its  abrupt  tail, 
and  black  eyes.  It  greatly  refembles 
the  rabbit,  but  is  larger,  and  fomewhat 
longer,  in  proportion  to  its  thicknefs ; 
and  its  ears  are  remarkably  long,  being 
always  in  a pofition  to  receive  the  leafl 
found,  and  moveable  with  furprifing  eafe. 
See  plate  CXXVI.  fig.  I. 

The  hare  is  a beall  of  venery,  or  of  the 
forell,  but  peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the 
fecond  year  of  her  age.  There  are  reck- 
oned four  forts  of  them,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode  ; fome  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, fome  in  the  fields,  fome  in  rnarlhes, 
and  fome  wander  about  every  where. 
The  mountain- hares  are  the  fwiftell, ‘the 
field- hares  are  not  fo  nimble,  and-thofe 
of  the  marllies  are  the  flowell ; but  the 
wandering  hares  are  the  molt  dangerous 
to  follow,  for  they  are  cunning  in  the 
ways  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  and  know- 
ing the  neared  ways,  run  up  the  hills  and 
rocks,  to  the  confufion  of  the  dogs,  and 
the  difcouragement  of  the  hunters.  See 
the  article  Hunting. 

- Hare-lip,  labium  leporinum,  in  furgery. 
See  the  article  Lip. 

Hare’s  ears,  biifleuruin,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Bupleurum. 

Hare’s  lettuce,  a name  fometimes 
given  to  the  fonchus,  or  fow-thiflie. 
Hare-strong,  the  fame  with  peuceda- 
num,  or  hog’s  fennel. 

HARFLEUR,  a port-town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Normandy,  fiiuated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Seynef  four-  miles  well 
oi Havre  de  Grace;  ealt  long.  15',  north 
kt.49V,o'.  ■ 

HARIOT,  or  Heriot,  in  law,  a due  be- 
longing  to  a lord  at  the  death  of  his  te- 
aant,  confiding  of  the  .bell  beall,  either 


horfe,  ox,  or  cow,  which  he  had  jgl^the 
time  of  his  death;  and  in  foihe  qjanors, 
-the  bed  goods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.  are 
called  harlots. 

There  is  both  liariot-fervice,  and  hariot- 
cudom ; when  a tenant  holds  by  fervice 
to  pay  a harlot  at  his  deceafe,  which  is 
exprelsly  referved  in  the  deed  of  feofment, 
this  is  ahariot-fervice;  and  where  hariots 
have  been  cudomarily  paid  time  out  of 
mind,  after  the  death  of  a tenant  for  life, 
this  is  termed  hariot-cudom.  For  hariot- 
fervice,  the  lord  may  didrain  any  bead 
belonging  to  the  tenant,  that  is  on  the 
land.  For  hariot-cudom,  the  lord  is  to 
feife  and  not  didrain  ; but  he  may  feife 
the  bed  bead  that  belonged  to  the  tenant, 
tho’  it  be  put  of  the  manor,  or  in  the 
king’s  highv/ay,  .becaufe  he  claims  it  as 
fiis  proper  goods  by  - the  death  of  his 
tenant.  Neverthelefs,  where  a woman 
marries  and  die's,  the  lord  fhall  have  no 
hariot  - cudom,  becaufe  a feme-covert 
has  no  goods  to  pay  as  a hariot. 
HARLEBECK,  a town  of  the  aullnan 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lys,  fix  miles  north- 
-ead  of  Coui  tray  : ead  long.  3°  1 j',  north 
lat.  50°  50'. 

HARLEQUIN,  a buffoon  or  merry-an- 
drevv  ; but  is  now  ufed  for  a pe'rfon  of 
extraordinary  agility,  dreded  in  party- 
• coloured  deaths,  the  principal  charafler 
in  a pantomime  entertainment.  See  the 
article  Pantomime. 

HARLESTON,  a market-town  of  Nor- 
folk; fiiuated  on  the  river  Waveney, 
fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Norwich  ; eall 
long.  1°  zs',  north  lat,  53°  35'. 
HARLINGEN,  a port-town  ot  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  wed 
Friedand,  fituated  on  the  German  fea : 
ead  longitude  3®  so',  north  latitude 
53°  15'- 

HARLOT,  a whore,  or  one  that  prodi- 
tutes  her  body  for  hire.  Thefe  are  lia- 
ble to  be  committed  to  prifon,  and  kept 
to  hard  labour.  For  the  punifhment  of 
thofe  whp  keep  and  entertain  them,  fee 
the  article  Bawdy-house. 

HARLOW,  a market- town  of  Effex,  fitu- 
ated fifteen  miles  well  of  Chelmsford  : 
ead  long.  6',  north  lat.  51°  43'. 
HARMQNIA,  Harmony,  in  mufic.  See 
the  article  Harmony. 

Harmonia,  in  anatomy,  a fpecies  of  arti- 
culation, being  a kind  of  fymphyfis  in- 
tended for  abfolute  reft.  See  the  article 
Articulation. 

HARMONICA,  harmonics,  among 
muficians.  See  the  article  Harmonics. 
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Hi^RMONICAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
harmony.  See  the  article  Harmony. 

Harmonical  arithmetic,  that  part  of 
arithmetic  which  conliilers  raufical  inter- 
vals, expreffed  by  numbers,  in  order  to 
our  finding  their  miitu.al  reLations,  coin- 
pcfitions  and  refolutions.  ■ 

Harmo'nical  composition,  in  a gene- 
ral fenCe,  includes  both  harmony  and 
melody,  i.  e.  of.  mufic  or  fongs,  both  in 
a fingle  part,  aiid  in  feveral  parts. 

In  its  more  proper  and  limited  fenfe,  liar- 
nionical  compolition  is  reftrained  to  that 
of  harmony  ; and  may  be  defined  the 
^ art  of  difpofing  and  concerting  feveral 
fmgle  parts  together,  fo  as  to  make  one 
agreeable  whole.  See  Harmony,  Com- 
position, arrd  Counter  POINT. 

Harmonical  division,  in  mufic.  .See 
the  artical  Division. 

Harmonical  interval,  in  mufic,  de- 
notes the  difference  of  two  founds,  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  in  con- 
fonance  or  fucceffion  ; and  are,  there- 
fore, the  .fame  with  concord.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Concord  and  Interval. 

Harmonical  proportion.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Proportion; 

Har.monical  series,  a feries  of  many 
numbers  in  continual  harmonical  pro- 
portion. Thus  if  there  are  four  or  more 
numbers,  of  which  every  three,  imme- 
diate terms  are  harniohical,  the  whole 
will  make  an  harmonical  feries : fuch  is 
30  ; 20  : ij  ; ix  : lo.  Or,  ifevery  four 
terras  .immediately  next  each  other  are 
harmonical,  it  is  alfo  a continual  har- 
monical feries,  but  of  another  Ipecies,  as 
3,  4j  9>  3fi) 

Harmonical  SOUNDS,  an  appellation 
given,  by  Mr.  Sauveur,  to  fuch  founds 
as  always  make  a determinate  number 
of  vibrations,  in  the  time  that  one  of 
the  fundamentals,  to  which  they  are  re- 
ferred, makes  one  vibration. 

Harmonical  founds  are  produced  by  the 
parts  of  chords,  &c.  which  vibrate  a 
certain  number  of  times,  while  the  whole 
chord  vibrates  once. 

The  relations  of  founds  had  only  been 
confidered  in  the  feries  of  numbers,  i ; z, 
2:3,  3:4,  4:5,  which  produced 

■ the  intervals  called  ofilave,  fifth,  fourth, 
third,  fife.  Mr.  Sauveur  firft  confidered  . 
them  in  ihe  natural  feries,  I,  a,  3,  4,  5, 
&c.  and  examined  the  relations  of  founds 
arifing  therefrom.  The  refult  is,  that 
the  firft  interval,  i : 2,  is  an  o£lave  ; the 
fecond,  i ; 3,  a twelfth  ; the  third,  i ; 4, 
a fifteenth,  or  double  o£lave  ; the  fourth. 
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I : 5,  a feventeenth  5 the  fifth,  i-s  , 
nineteenth,  &c.  ' ’ 

This  new  confideration  of  the  relations 
of  founds,  is  more  natural  than  the  old 
one  ; and  is,  in  effea,  all  the  mufic  that 
nature  mjkes  without  the  affiftance  of  art 
See  the  articles  Chord,  Organ  &c 
HARMONICS,  harmonica,  that  part  of 
malic  which  confidered  the  differences  and 
proportions  of  founds,  with  refpeff  to 
acute  and  grave  ; in  contradiftinaion  to 
rythmica  and  metrica. 

The  harmonics  is  the  only  part  of  the  an- 
tient  mufic  wheVeof  we  have  any  toler- 
able  account.  According  to  Mr.  Mai, 
colm,  the  doftrine  of  harmonics  was  re- 
duced  into  feven  parts,,  m/a:.  of  founds 
of  intervals,  of  fyftems,  of  the  genera, 
of  the  tones  or  modes,  of  mutation,  and 
of  the  melopceia.  See  the  articles  Sound 
Interval,  S?c.  ’ 

HARMONY , uffi'.vKt,  in  mufic,  the  agree- 
able refult,  or  union,  of  feveral  muGcal 
founds,  heard  at  one  and  the  fame  tiinej 
or  the  mixture  of  divers  founds,  which  to- 
gether have  an  effefil  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
See  the  article  Sound, 

As  a continued  lucctffion  of  muficai 
founds  produces  melody,  fo  does  a con- 
tinued combination  of  thefe  produce  har- 
mony. See  the  article  Melody. 
Among  the  antients,  however,  as  alfa 
fometimes  among  the  moderns,  harmony 
,is  ufed  in  the  ftrifi  fenfe  of  confonance, 
and  is  equivalent  to  fymphony  ; and  con- 
cord and  harmony  do  m reality  fignify 
the  fame  thing,  though  cuftom  has  made 
a little  difference  between  them.  Seethe 
articles  Symphony,  &c. 

The  antients,  fays  Mr.  Malcolm,  feem 
to  have  been  entirely  unacquainted  wilh 
harmony,  the  foul  of  modern  mufic i in 
all  their  explications  of  the  melopceia, 
they  fry  not  a word  of  concert,  or  the 
harmony  of  parts.  We  have  inllances, 
indeed,  continues  that  author,  of  their 
joining  feveral  voices  or  inftrunients  in 
conibnance.;  but  then  thefe  voices  andin- 
ftruments  are  not  fo  joined  as  tliat.each 
had  a diftin,5I  and  proper- melody,  and  fo 
made  a fucceffion  of  various  concords | 
but  were  either  unifons  or  oftaves  in  every 
note;  and  fo  all  performed  the  lame  in- 
dividual melody,  and  fo  conftituted  one 
fong. 

When  the  parts  differ  not  in  the  tenfionof  , 

the  whole,  but  in  the  different  relations  or 
the  fucceffive  notes,it  is  this  that  conltitires 
tlie  modern  art  of  harmony.  SeeMusic.  , 
To  underftand  the  nature,  and  deter- 

iniK  '. 
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niinetlie  number  and  preference  of  har- 
monies, it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  in  eve- 
ry compound  found,  where  there  are  not 
more  than  three  fimple  ones,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  relations,  vix.  primary 
relation  of  every  fimple  found  to  the  fun- 
damental or  graven,  whereby  they  make 
different  degrees  of  concord  with  it ; the 
muiual  relations  of  the  acute  founds. each 
with  the  other,  whereby  they  mix  con- 
cord or  Jifcord  into  the  compound  ; and 
ihe  fecondary  relation  of  the  whole, 
whereby  all  the  terms  unite  their  vi- 
brations, and  coincide  more,  or  lefs  fre- 
quently. 

Suppofe  four  founds  A,  B,  C,  D,  where- 
of A is  the  graved:,  B the  next,  then 
C,  and  D the  acuteft.  Here  A is  the 
fundamental,  and  the  relations  of  B,  C, 
and  U are  primary  relations  : fo  if  B he  . 
a third  greater  above  A,  that  primary 
relation  is  410  5 ; and  if  C be  a fifth  to 
A,  that  primary  relation  is  a to  3 ; and 
ifD  be  an  oftave  to  A,  that  is  i to  a. 
For  the  mutual  relations  of  the  acute 
terms  B,  C,  D,  they  are  had  by  taking 
their  primary  relations  to  the  fundamen- 
tal, and  fubtrafting  each  lelfer  from  each 
greater:  thus  B to  C is  5 to  6,  a third 
leffer;  B to  D,  5 to  8,  a fixth  leffer,  Sfc. 
Lallly,  to  find  the  fecondary  relation  of 
the  whole,  feek  the  lead  common  divi- 
dend to  all  the  leffer  terms  or  numbers  of 
the  primary  relations,  z.  e.  the  leaft  num- 
ber that  will  be  divided  by  each  of  them 
cxaElly,  this  is  the  thing  fought,  and 
lliews  that  all  the  fimple  founds  coincide 
after  fo  many  vibrations  of  the  fundamen- 
tal as  the  number  exprefles. 

So  in  the  preceding  example,  the  leffer 
terms  of  the  three  primary  relations  are 
4,  a,  I,  whofe  leaft  common  dividend  is 
4,  confequently  at  every  fourth  vibra- 
tion of  the  fundamental,  the-whole  will 
coincide. 

, The  proper  ingredients  of  harmony  are 
concords ; and  all  difcords,  at  leaft  in 
the  primary  and  mutual  relations,  are 
abfoliUely  forbidden.  It  is  true,  difcords 
are  iifed  in  mufic,  but  not  of  themfelvcs 
fimply,  but  only  to  let  off  the  concords  by 
their  contrail  and  oppofition.  Hence, 
any  number  of  concords  being  propofcd 
to  (land  in  primary  relations  with  a com- 
mon liindainental,  wedifcover  wbetlier 
or  no  they  conftitute  perfcfi  harmony, 
by  finding  their,  mutual  relations;  thus, 
fnppofe  the  follow'ing  concord  or'prima- 
ty  relations,  tuisc.  the  greater  third,  fifth. 


and  oflave  given,  their  mutual  relations 
are  all  concord,  and  therefore  may  (land 
in  harmony  ; for  the  greater  third  and 
fifth  are  to  one  another  as  5 to  6,  a lelfer 
third  ; the  greater  third  and  oitavc,  as.-j 
to  8,  a leffer  fixth  ; and  the  fifth  and  oc- 
tave, as  3 to  4,  a fourth.  But  if  fourth, 
fifth,  and  oiflave  be  propofed,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  cannot  ftan’d  in  harmony,  by 
reafon  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  there 
is  a difcord,  via,  the  ratio  8 to  9. 
Again,  I'uppofing  any  number  of  founds 
which  are  concord  each  to  the  next,  from 
the  lowed  to  the  highcft ; to  know  if  thev 
can  Hand  in  harmony,  we  muft  find  the 
primary  and  all  the  mutual  relations, 
which  muft  be  all  concord  : thus  the  fol- 
lowing ones  cannot,  via,  4,  6,  g,  by 
reafon  4 to  9 is  a difcord. 

The  perfeflion  of  harmonies  depends  on 
all  the  three  relations,  it  is  not  the  heft 
primary  relation  that  makes  the  beft 
harmony  4 for  then  a fodrth  and  a 
fifth  muft  be  better  than  a fourth  and 
a fixth,  whereas  the  firft  tvvo/cannot 
Hand  together,  becaufe  of  the  : difcord 
of  the  mutual  relation.  Nor  does  the 
beft  fecondary  relation  carry  it  ; for  iherr 
would  a' fourth  and  a fifth,  whofe 
fecondary  relation,  with  one  common 
fundamental,  is  6,  be  better  than  a 
third  and  fifth,  whofe  fecondary  relation 
is  10  : but  here  alfo  the  pre  'erence  is  due 
to  the  better  mutual  relations.  Indeed, 
the  mutual  relations  depend  on  the  prim- 
arjf,  though  not  fo  as  th.at  the  heft  prim- 
ary (hall  always  produce  Ihe  beft  mutual 
relations.  However,  the  primary  rela- 
tions are  of  the  moft  importance  ; and, 
together  with  the  fecondary,  afford  us 
the  follow'ing  rule  for  determining  the 
preference  of  harmonies,  viz.  comparing 
two  harmonies  together  that  have  an  equal 
number  of  terms,  that  which  has  the  beft 
piimary  and  fecondary  relations,  is  the 
moft  perfefl.  But  in  cafes  where  the 
advantage  lies  in  the  primary  relation  cf 
the  one,,  and  in  the  fecondaiy  of  the  other, 
we  have  no  certain  rule  ,■  the  primary  are 
certainly  the  moft  cohfiderable,  but  how 
the  adyantage  in  thefe  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  diladvantage  of  the. 
other,  or  vice  vn-fa,  we  know  not;  fo 
that  a-  well-tuned  ear  muft  be  the  laft  re- 
fort in  thefe  cafes. 

Harmony  is  divided  .into  fimple  and  com- 
pouml. 

ftV/zjfife  Harmony  is  that  in  which  there  is 
no  concord  to  the  fundamental  above  an 
' oiftave. 
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oJlave.  The  ingredients  of  fimple  har-  different  combinations  that  are  harmony, 
mony  are  the.  feven  original  fimple  con-  which  are  gired  in  the  following 

cords,  of  which  there  can  be  but  eighteen  from  Mr.  Malcolm. 


• TABLE  of  Simple  Harmonies. 
Secondary  Relations.  Secondary  Relations. 


Fittti 

otkave 

z 

tliird  greater  fitch 

4 

third  greater 

filth 

o6lave 

Fdnrtli 

oflave 

3 

third  lefs 

fifth 

10 

third  lefs 

fifth 

Sixth  greater 

odlave 

3 

fourth 

fixth  greater 

3 

fourth 

fixth  greater  offave 

Third  greater  oflave 

4 

third  greater  fixth  greater 

12 

third  greater  fixth  greater  oaave 

Third  lefs 

oflave 

5 

third  lels 

fixth  lefs 

5 

third  lefs 

fixth  lefs 

ofiave 

Sixth  lefs 

o6lave 

5 

fourth 

fixth  lefs 

15 

fourth 

fixth  lefs 

o61ave 

Thefe  are  all  the  poffible  combinations  of 
the  concords,  that  are  harmony  ; for  the 
oftave  is  compounded  of  a fifth  and  a 
fourth,  or  a fixth  and  a third,  which  have 
the  variety  of  greater  and  leffer ; out 
of  thefe  a're  the  firft  fix  harmonies  com- 
pofed.  Then  the  fifth  being  compofed  of 
a greater  and  a leffer  third,  and  the  fixth 
of  a fourth  and  third  5 from  thefe  proceed 
the  next  fix  harmonies  of  the  ta'de  ; flien 
an  oflawe  joined  to  each  of  thefe  fix,  make 
the  lalf  fix  of  the  table.  ' . 

The  perfeilion  of  the  firll  twelve  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  table  ; of  the 
firft  fix  each  has  an  o£lave,  and  their 
preference  is  according  to  the  perfeflion 
of  that  other  leffer  concord  joined  to  the 
oflave.  For  the  next  fix,  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  two  combinations  with  the 
fifth,  whereof  that  which  has  the  third 
gi  eater  is  the  beft.  For  the  laft  fix,  they 
aie  not  placed  laft,  becaufe  the  leaft  per- 
ft£f,  but  becaufe  they  are  the  moft  com- 
plex, and  are  the  mixtures  of  the  other 
twelve  with  each  other:  in  point  of  per- 
feflion, they  are' plainly  preferable  to  the 
preceding  fix,  as  having  the  fame  ingre- 
dients with  an  oSlave  more. 

Compound  Harmony  is  that  which  to  the 
harmony  of  one  oflaVe,  adds  that  of  an- 
other. For  the  compound  harmonies, 
their  varieties  are  eafily  found  out  of  the 
combinations  of  the  fimple  harmonies  of 
fevcral  oflaves. 

Harmony  may  alfo  be  divided  into  that 
of  concords  and,  that  of  difcords.  The 
firft  is  thit  which  we  have  hitherto  con- 
fidered,  wherein  nothing  but  concords 
are  admitted  : the  fecond  is  that  where- 
in difcords  are  ufed,  and  mixed  with 
concords.  See  the  articles  Concord 
and  DisCO-RD. 

Coinpofitio?!  o/Harmony.  See  the  article 
Composition. 

Harmony  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
an  agreement,  fuitablenefs,  union,  con- 


formity, fife,  thus,  in  mufic,  we  fome- 
tinnes  apply  it  to  a Angle  voice,  whenfo. 
norous,  clear,  and  foft;  to  a fingle  in- 
ftrument,  when  it  yields  a very  agreeable 
found  ; in  matters  of  literature,  we  ufe 
it  for  a certain  agreement  between  the 
feveral  parts  of  thedifeourfe:  in  architec- 
ture, harmony  denotes  an  agreeable  rela- 
tion between  the  parts  of  a huilciingi 
in  painting,  they  fpeak  of  an  harmony 
both  in  the  ordonance  and  compofition, 
and  in  the  colours  of  a piflure;  in  the 
ordonance  it  fignifies  the  union  or  con- 
neflion  between  the  figures,  with  refpeft 
to  the  fubjefl  of  the  piece  ; in  the  colours, 
it  denotes  the  union  or  agreeable  mixlure 
of  different  colours.  See  the  article  Co- 
louring, &c. 

FIarmony  of  the  fpheres,  or  CeleJIialH.M- 
MONY,  a fort  of  mufic  much  talked  of  by 
many  of  the  antient  philofophers  and  fa- 
thers, fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  ihefwm- 
ly  tuned  motions  of  the  liars  and  planets. 
This  harmony  they  attributed  to  the  va. 
rious  proportionate  iraprcffions  of  tlie 
heavenly  globes  upon  one  another,  afling 
at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impoffible,  ac- 
cording to  them,  that  fuch  - prodigious 
large  bodies,  moving  with  fo  much  ra- 
pidity, flioiild  be  filent ; on  the  contrary, 
the  atmofphere  continually  impelled  by  ' 
them,  mu'ft  yield  a fet  of  Ibunds  propor- 
tionate to  the  impreflion  it  receives;  con- 
feqiiently  as  they  do  not  all  run  the  fame 
circuit,  nor  wdth  one  and  the  fame  velo- 
city, the  different  tones  arifing  from  the 
diverfity  of  motions,  direfted  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  mull  form  an  admir- 
able fymphony,  or  concert. 

They  therefore  fuppofed,  that  the  moon, 
as  being  the  loweft  of  the  planets,  corte- 
fponded  to  mi ; mercury,  to  fa  ; venns, 
to  fol  i the  fun,  to  la  ; mars,  to  ft ; ju- 
piter,  to  af  ; faturn,  tore;  and  the  orb 
of  the  fixed  liars,  as  being  the  liighellof 
all,  to  mi,  or  the  oflave. 

fre 
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ffi.cpolijhed nkMoliV,  a celebrated  fy- 
ftem  of  M.  Leibnitz,  by  means  whereof 
he  accounts  for  the  union  or  communica- 
lion  between  foul  and  body.  The  phiio-  ’ 
foohers  had  univerfally  held,  that  the  foul 
and  the  body  aft  phyfically  on  each  other. 
Des  Cartes  firlt  fliewed  that  the  heteroge- 
neityof their  naturesdid  notallow  of  fueh 
real  union ; and  that  they  could  only  have 
an  apparent  one,  whereof  God  is  the  medi- 
ator. M.LeibnilZj.unfatisfied with  either 
oflliefe  hypothefes,  eltablillies  a third  ; a 
foul  or  fpirit,  he  obferves,  is-  to  have  a cer- 
tain feries  of  thoughts,  defines,  and  wills ; 
a body,  which  is  only  a machine,  is  to 
have  a certain  feries  of  motions,  to  be 
determined  by  the  combination  of  its 
mechanical  dilpdition,  with  the  impref- 
fions  of  external  objefls. 

If  now  there  be  found  a foul  and  a:  body 
fo  framed,  that  the  whole  feries  of  wills 
bf  the  foul,  and  tile  whole  feries  of  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  exaftly  correfpond  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  for  inftance,  when 
the  foul  defires  to  go  to  any  place,  the  two 
feet  moVe  mechanically  that  way  : this 
foul  and'body  will  have  a relation  to  one 
another;  not  by  any  aftual  union  be- 
tween them,  but  by  the  condant  and  per- 
petual correfpondence  of  the  feveral  ac- 
tions of  both.  Now  God  puts  together 

' this  foul  and  body,  which  had  fuch  a 
corref|-.ondence  antecedent  to  their  union. 
And  the  fame  is  to  be  underftood  of  all 
the  other  foulsand  bodies,  that  have  been 
br  ever  will  be  joined, 
in  effeft  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  body, 
fucceeding  in  the  order  of  efficient  caufesi 
do  all  agree  and  correfpond  with  the  ideas 
of  the  foul;  fo  that  the  body  is  determin- 
ed to  aft  at  the  time  when  the  foul  wills. 
The  fame  principle  he  extends  further, 
and  makes  a pre-eftablillied  harmony  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace; 
to  account  for  the  apparent  communica- 
tion between  them,  and  makes  phyfical 
and  moral  evil  correfpond.  For  a far- 
ther account  of  his  manner-of  reaforiing 
upon  this  doftrine,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  his  Edais  de  Theodicee. 

HARMOSTES,  iri  grecian  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  feveral  magiltra.'es 
among  the  Spartans,  whole  biifinefs  was 
to  look  to  the  building  of  citadels,  the 
tepaiatiori  of  forts  and  fortifications,  and 

, the  like. 

harness,  the  fu  rniture  put  upon  a-horfe 
to  draw  in  a coach,  or  other  wheel- 
carriage. 

H.aRNEss  GALLs,  fvvellings  or  forenefs  on 
Vei,.  II. 


thebreafis'of  coach-horfes,  occafipnec! 
the  galling  of  the  harnefs,  efpecially  ini 
rainy  vyeather. 

To  cure  this,  firft  (have  off  the  hair  about 
the  fore  very  clofe,  and  rub  the  whole 
bread  with  a lather  of  water  and  black- 
. foap;  then  walh  that  part  of  the  bieaft 
which  is  ufually  covered  with  the  petrel, 
with  fait- water,  fufferipg  it  to  dryofit- 
felf.  If  the  hardriefs  of  any  part  of  the 
harnefsoccafionsthegalling,  takeit  away, 
or  cover  it  with  little  bolfters. 

HARO,  or  Hap-ol,  clamor  de  haro,  in 
our  old  cuftoms,  an  out  cry  after  felonsj 
the  original  of  which  came  ft  orti  the  Nor- 
mans. See  the  article  Hue  and  Cry.  , 

HARP,  a mufical  intlrument  of  the  firing- 
kind,  of  a triangular  figure,  held  up- 
right between  the  legs  of  the  perfon  who 
plays  .upon  it. 

There  is  fome  divei-fity  iri  the  ftruriftire  of 
harps.  That  called  the  triple  harp,,  has 
three  ro-ws  of  firings  or'  chords,  which 
• in  all  make'*  feventy- eight,  or  four 
bftaves ; the  fecond  row  makes  the  half, 
turn,  and  the  third  is  unifon  with  the  fiift. 
There  are  two  rows  of  pins  on  the  righE 
fide,  called  buttons,  that,  ferve  to  keep 
the  firings  tight  iri  their  holes,  which  is 
fattened  at  the  other  end  to  three  rows  of 
joins  on  the  upper  fide,  called  the  keys. 
This  inftrument  is  ftruck  with  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  of  both  hands : its  ninfic  is 
like  that  of  the  fpinet,  all  its  firings  go- 
ing  by  femi-tones  ; whence  fome  have 
called  it  the  inverted  fpinet.  There  are 
. among  lis  two  forts  of  this  inftrurnent, 
W/a.  the  irifli  harp,  which  is  ftrung  with 
wire;  and  the  welch  harp,  ftrung  willi 
gut.  . 

, King  David  is  tifually  painted  with  a 
harp  in  his  hands ; but  we  have  no  tefti- 
mony  in  ail  antiquity,  that  the  hebrew 
harp  was  any  thing  like  ours : on  a jewilh  ' 
- medal  of  Simon  Maccabseus,  we  fee  two 
forts  of  mufical  inftruments,  but  they  ' 
are  both  of  them  different  from  our  harp, 
having  only  three  or  four  ftrings.  "The 
harp  in  ufe  among  the  antient  Jews,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  more  like  a lute,  or  a 
gnitrar,  than  the  inttrument  above  de- 
fcribed,  whic  h it  is  thought  Was  invent- 
ed either  by  the  Cim'bri,  or  the  Angl.o- 
faxons. 

Bf//-HARP,  a mufical  inflrumcnf  of  the 
firing-kind,  thus  called  from  the  common 
players  upon  it,  fwihging  it  about  as  a 
bell  on  its  biafs. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long;  its  firings, 
which  are  of  no,  determinate  number, 
g O are 
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are  of  brafs  or  fteel-wire,  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  ftretched  a-crofs  the  found- 
board,  by  fcrews  fixed  at  the  other  end. 

It  takes  in  four  ofifaves,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  firings,  which  are  ftruck 
only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand 
playing  the  treble,  and  the  left  the  bafs  ; 
and  in  order  to  draw  the  found  the  clearer, 
the  thumbs  are  armed  with  a little  wire- 
pin. This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra  or 
cythara  of  theantients;  but  we  find  no 
mention  of  it  under  the  name  it  now  ■ 
bears,  which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  mo- 
dern. 

Harp-shell,  in  ichthyology,  the  ellip- 
tic, longitudinally  collated  dolium.  See 
Dolium. 

This  is  one  of  the  raofi  beautiful  fiiells 
of  this  genus : it  is  about  two  inches  and 
a half  long,  and  a little  more  than  -an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter  ; the  clavicle 
has  five  volutions ; the  whole  furface  of 
the  body  of  the  (hell  is  ornamented  with 
large  and  elevated  rlbs^  and  the  colour 
is  a deep  brown,  variegated  in  a beauti- 
fnl  manner  with  a paler  brown. 
HARPEGGIATO,  or  Harpf.ggio,  in 
mulic,  is  to  caufe  the  feveral  founds  of 
one  accord  to  be  heard  dillinflly  one  af- 
ter the  other,  beginning  with  either  at 
plsafure,  but  commonly  with  the  iowefi. 
HARPIES,  harpjia,  a'pTrwai,  among  the 
antient  poets,  labnious  inipnre  inonfters, 
fiiid  to  be  the  dangliters  oi  Neptune  and 
Earth.  Virgil  mentions  three  of  them,  ' 
Aello,  Otypete,  and  Celceno;  they  are 
dtfcribed  to  be  fowls  with  the  face  of  a 
virgin,  bear’s  ears,  their  bodies  like  vul- 
lujes,  and  hands  like  their  crooked  ta- 
lons. Virg.  H5n.  nr. 
liARPINEER,  or  Harponeer,  the  per- 
lon  who  manages  the  harping-iron.  See, 
the  next  article. 

HARPING-IRON,-or  Harpoon,  a large 
fpear  or  javelin,  made  of  forged  iron,  and 
five  or  fix  Ret  long  ; it  is  faftef.ed  to  a 
line,  and  ufed  in  the  vvhale-fifliery.  See 
the  article  Fishery. 

IIAPvPlNGS,  in  a fiiip,  properly  denote 
her  breadth  at  the  bow.  Some  alfo  give 
tlie  fame  name  to  the  ends  of  the  bends 
that  are  fafiened  into  the  ftern. 
HAPvPSICHORD,  the  moft  harmonious  of 
all  the  mufical  inftniments  of  the  firing- 
kind.  It  is  played  on  after  the  manner 
of  the  organ,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a let 
and  fometimes  with  two  lets  of  keys; 

, tlie  touching  or  firiking  of  thel'e  keys, 
move  a kind  of  little  jacks,  which  alfo 
move  a double  row  of  chords  or  firings, 


of  brafs  or  iron,  ftretched  over  four  bridge; 
on  the  table  of  the  infitument. 

HARQUEBUSS,  a piece  of  fire  arms,  of 
the  length  of  a mufquet,  ufually  cocked 
with  a wheel.  It  carried  a ball  that 
weighed  one  ounce  feVen  eighths. 
There  was  alfo  a larger  fort,  called  the 
great  harquebul's,  ufed  for  the  defcnceof 
firong  places,  which  carried  a ball  of 
about  three  ounces  and  a half : hut  they 
are  now  but  little  ufed,  excdpt  in  I'ome 

■ old  ca, files,  and  by  the  French  in  fomeof 
their  garrilbns. 

HARRIER,  a kind  of  hound,  endowed 
with  an  admirable  gift  of  finelling,  and 
very  bold  in  the  pnrluit  of  his  game. 
There  are  feveral  kinds  of  harriers;  foms 
being  for  the  hare,  the  fox,  the  wolf, 
hart,  weafel,  badger,  fiiff. 

HARROW,  in  agriculture,  an  inftrument 
uied  by  Imlb.inJmen',  to  break  the  clods 
of  earth,  and  to  draw  the  ground  oter 
the  feed  when'fown.  It  is  a fort  of  wooden 
drag,  made  in  form  of  a I'q'uare,  with 
large  iron  teeth,  or  fines,  not  unlib 
thofe  of  a herfe.  See  Herse. 

HART,  a ftag,  or  male  <ieer,  inthelixlli 
year.  See  Stag  and  Cervits. 

Hart-royal,  one  that  has  been  hiinleil 
by  the  king  or  queen,  and  efcaped  wilk 
life;  in  which  cafe  proclamation  is  lifii- 
ally  made,  that  none  kill  or  offend  him, 
as  being  a harttroyal  proclaimed. 

FIart-hunting.  See  Hunting. 

Hart's  horns,  cornua  cerw,  in  pliat. 
macy,  the  whole  horns  of  the  coramoii 
male  deer,  as  leparated  from  the  head, 
without  iai  ther  preparation. 

The  chemical  analyfis  of  hart’s  horn  it 
fiilficiently  known  : it  yields  a wilet 
highly  impregnated  with  a volatile  fait, 
which  is  called  (pirit  of  hart’s  horn,  witl 
a fetid  oil,  and  a volatile  fait  by  the  coiti- 
mon  diftillation  in  a retort.  The  re- 
mainder in  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  afw 
the  diftillation  fs  finiflied,  is  black; hill 
on  being  calcined  in  an  open  fire,  it  be- 
comes white  and  friable,  and  is  wiiat  it 
kept  in  the  {hops  under  the  nainecfbent 
hart’s  horn.  Befide  thefe  prepaialiom, 
we  ufe  the  thin  fliavings  of  the  horns, 
which,  on  long  boiling  in  water,  become 
a jelly  : this  jelly  is  nntriliveaml  llrengill- 
ening ; it  is  I'ometlmes  given  in  diar- 
rliceas;'  but  a decofilion  of  burnt  barfs 
boi  D-  'in  water,  is  more  frequently  olirl 
for  this  purpol’e,  and  is  what  is  called 
hart’s  horn  drink. 

The  fait  of  hart’s  horn  is  a great  fiitoi- 
fic,  and  is  given  in  fevers  of  manyki"'*! 

«iili 
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„;tl,  trreat  fuccefs ; the  fpirit  has. the  fame 
and  ail  the  other  virtues  of  volatile  al- 
halis,  and  is  ufed  to  bring  people  out  of 
ftintings  by  its  pungency,  on  holding  it 
under  their  nofe,  and  at  the  fame  time 
pouring  fome  drops  of  it  in  water  down 
the  perfon’s  throat. 

Hart-wort,  tordjllhim,\nhatzviy.  See 

the  article  XoRD  V L LI UM, 

Ethiopian  Hart.-\vort,  a plant  more 
ufually  called  iieucedanuin,  or  hog’s  fen- 
nel. 

HARTFORD,  the  capital  of  Hariford- 
(liire,  lituated  twenty-one  miles  north  of 
London : weft  long.  7',  and  north  lat. 
5'°+5^- 

Hartford  is-alfo  a town  of  New  England, 
in  the  province  of  Conneflicut,  lituated 
fifty  miles  weft  of  Boft'on  ; weft  long.  71° 
I5',  and  north  lat.  42°. 

HARTLAND,  a market-town  of  Devon, 
lituated  near  the  Briftol-channel ; it  gives 
name  to  a cape,  called  Hartland-point, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Briftol  channel  : 
welt  long.  4°  45',  and  north  lat,  51“  9'. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a port-town  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  fituated  on  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  fourteen  miles  fouth-eatt  of 
Durham:  weft  long.  55',  and  north 
lat.  54°  40', 

HARVEST,  the  time  or  feafon  that  the 
corn  is  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  reaped  and  ta- 
ken Into  hams. 

H.aRVESt  fly,  in  zoology,  a Large  four- 
winged- fly,  of  the  cicada-kind,  very 
common  in  Italy,  and  etroner.iifty  lup- 
pofed  to  be,a  grafshopper.  See  the  article 
Cicada. 

HARUSPEX,  Or  Aruspex,  in  roman 
antiquity.  See  Aruspices. 

HARWICH,  a boiough  and  port  town  of 
ElTex,  fixiy-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Lon- 
don ; eaft  long.  i°25',  north  lat.  52“  5'. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

HASEL,  or  Hazle.  See  H/Czle. 

HASLEM,  an  illand  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Categate-fea,  north  of  the  ifland  of  Zea- 
land. 

HASLEMERE,  a borough  town  of  Spr- 
ry,  thirty-eight  miles  fouth-weftof  Lon- 
don, and  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Guild- 
ford. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

HASSELT,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in 

• Germany,  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Maelh'icht. 

HASSIDEANS,  or  Asstdeans,  an.  ap- 
pellation given  to  thofe  Jews  who  relbried 
to  Matlathias,  to  fight  for  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  libetties  of- their  country. 


HASSOCK,  a bafs  made  of  rnflies,  to  kneel 
or  reft  the  feet  upon  in  churches. 

HASTA,  among  medalifts,  a kind  of  ja- 
velin, not  fliod  or  headed  with  iron  ; or 
rather  an  antient  fort  of  fcepter,  longer 
than  ordinary,  occafionally  given  to  all 
the  gods. 

HASTATED  leaf,  among  botanifts, 
one  refembling  the  head  of  an  halbert. 
See  plate  CXXVI.  fig.  4. 

HASTINGS,  a borcngh-town  of  Sulfex, 
fi'uated  on  the  coatt  of  the  Englifh  chan- 
nel, fifty  miles  foutli-eaft  of  London  : 
eaft  -longitude  36',  and  noith  latitude 
50°  so'. 

HAT,  a covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
the  men  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  Thofe 
moft  in  elieem  are  made  of  the  pure  hair 
of  the  caftor  or  beaver  ; for  they  are  alfo 
made  of  the  hair  or  w'ool  of  divers  other 
animals,  and  that  by  much  the  fame  pro- 
cefs. 

Method  cf  making'El^^s.  To  make  the 
beaver-hats,  they  tear  off  the  long  and 
Iliort  hair  from  the  fkin,  with  knives  fuit- 
a'de  to  the  occafion.  After  which  they 
proportion  the  quantity  of  the  I'everal  forts 
of  beaver  hair,  by  mixing  one  third  of 
the  dry  caftor  to  two  thirds  of  old  coat, 
which  is  a term  for  a lltin  that  has  been, 
worn  lv''me  time  by  the  Indians  of  Ante,. 
rica,  who  catch  and  fell  them  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. The  hair,  fo  mixed,  is  card- 
ed and  we’ghed  out  into  parcels,  ac- 
cording to  rht  fize  and  thicknefs  of  the 
hat  intended.  The  ftuff  is  now  laid  on 
the  hurdle,  with  an  inllrument  called 
a bow,  refembling  that  of  a violin, 
but  larger ; whole  ftring  being  worked 
with  a fmall  bow  ftick,  and  made  to  play 
on  the  furs,  they  fly,  and  mix  ihemfelves 
together,  the  dull  and  filth  at  the  fasne 
time  paffing  through  the  chinks.  Inftead 
of  a bow,  fome  hat. makers  ufe  a fearce 
of  hair,  through  wh'i-h  they  pafs  the 
ftuff.  Thus  hats  are  formed  of  an  oval 
figure,  ending  with  an  acute  angle  at  the 
top : with  what  ftuff  remains  they 
ftrengthen  them  where  fltndereft,  yet 
defignedly  make  them  thicker  in  the  brim 
near  the  crown,  than  towards  the  cir- 
cumference, or  In  the  crown  itielf.  They 
next  harden  the  ftuff,  lb  managed,  into 
more  compafl  flakes,  by  prcfling  down 
a hardened  leather  upon  it.  This  done, 
they  are  carried  to  the  hafon,  upon  which 
laying  one  of  the  hardened  hats  they 
fprinkle  it  over  with  water,  and  mould  it  j 
and  the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  the  water 
and  prelling,  imbody  the  fluff  into  a High 
9 O j hairy 
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hairy  fort  of  felt ; after  which,  turning 
np  the  edges  all  round  over  the  mould, 
they  lay  it  by,  and  proceed  with  another, 
which  being  in  like  manner  reduced  to 
the  fame  conlillence  and  form,  they  are 
both  joined  together,  fo  as  to  make  them 
meet  in  an  angle  at  top,  makiiig  only 
one  conical  cap.  The  next  procefs  is  to 
remove  the  hat  to  a trough,  ref'embling 
a rnill-jiopper,  which  is  a copper- kettle 
filled  with  water  and  grounds,  kept  hot 
for  the  purpofe  ; and,  after  being  dipped 
in  the  kettle,  thc’hat  is  laid  on  the  hoping 
fide,  called  the  plank.  Here  they  pro  ■ 
ceed  to  work  it,  by  rolling  and  unrolling 
it  again  and  again,  one  part  afteranother, 
■fiift  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  with 
a fmall  wooden  roller,  taking  cave  to 
dip  it  from  time  to  lime,  till  at  length, 
by  thus  fulling  and  thickening  it  .four  or 
five  hours,  it  is  brought  to  the  dimen- 
fions  intended.  In  this  violent  labour, 
the  workmen  ufually  guard  their  hands 
with  thick  leather,  which  they  call  glove.s. 
The  hat  thus  wrought  into  the  form  of  a 
conical  cap,  is  reduced  into  proper  fli-npe 
on  a block  of  the  (Tze  of  the  intended 
crown,  by  tying  it  round  with  a (Iring, 
palled  a commander ; after  which,- with 
a bent  iron,  called  a Hamper,  they. gra- 
dually beat  dowii  the  comni'rndcr  all 
round,  till  it  has  reached  thy  bottom  of 
the  block,  and  what  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom below  the  firings  forms  the  hrinl.  In 
this  fiation'it  is  fet  to  dry,  and  aftervyarus 
Cnged,  by  holding  it  over  the  blaze  of  n 
fire,  made  of  draw,  or  fltaviiigs;  it  is 
then  rubbed  witlr  pumice- ftone,  to  take 
off  the  coarfer  nap ; then  rubbed  over 
with  feai-ikin,  to  lay  the  nap  fiill  ifiuer  j 
and  laftly,  carded  .with  a fine  card,  to 
raife  the  fine  cotton,  with  whjcli  the  haf 
is  to  appear  when  finifiied  t then  fitting 
it  to  the  block,  tbty  tie  it,  cif.  round  the 
edges,  and  df-iiver  it  to  the  dyers.  See 
the  article  Dyeing.  _ - 
The  dye  being  compjeated,  the  hat  is 
flried  by  being  hung  in. the  roof  cf  a ilove 
iieatecl  with  a charcoal rfire  ; and,  when, 
dry,  it  is  ftlffenyd.  with 'melted  glue,  or 
rather  gum-fen-aga,  which  isfmeaitd  over 
the  hat  with  a bjnftt,  and  rubbed  in  with 
the  hand.  Tlten,  having  fpreacl  a cloth 
over  the  fteaming  bafon, 'which  is  a little 
fireplace  railed  abant  three  feet,  high, 
iviili  an  iron  plate  laid  pver  it,  exsdly 
covering  the  fire,  the  hat  is  laid  upon  the 
cloth,  with  the  brim  downwards,  tlie 
cloth  being  h'rlf  fprir.kled  with  water, 
fo  raife  a ftrong  lte4rn,  to  force  in  the 


ftiffening.  'When  it  is  moderately  hot  ' 
the  workmen  firikes  gently  on  the  brim' 
with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  to  make  the 
joinings  incorporate  and  bind  fo  ?.s  not 
to  appear,  turning  it  from  time  to  timr 
and  at  laft  felting  it  on  the  crown.  And 
when  It  has  been  I'ufficienlly  fieamed  and 
dried,  it  is  put  again  on  the' block 
brudied,  ironed,  well  finoothetl,'  and 
fitted  for  lining. 

Hats  make, a confiderahl'e  article  in  com. 
nierce:  England,  fupplies  Spain,  Form, 
gal,  Italy,  and  Germany,  with  extra.' 
ordinary  quantities  of  them;  and  as  our 
manufailurcrs  have  the  reputation  of  .mak. 
ing  the  belt  h'ats'in  Europe,  their  impor, 
-tation  is  prohibited. 

Hats  are  alfo  made  for  women’s  wear,  of 
chips,  ftraw,  or  cane,  by  plaiting,  and 
fewing  the  plats  together  j beginning 
with  the  center  of  the  crown,  anti  work, 
ing  round  till  the  whole  is  finifiied.  Hats 
for  the  fame  purpofe  are  alfo  wove  and  . 
made  of  horfe-hair,  filk,  &c.  Straw  hats 
knotted,  pay  on  importation  i s. 
the  dozen,  and  draw  back  i s.  1 J“jd. 

Straw-hats  plain,  pay  thedoten, 

3” 

and  draw  back  3— ^d. 

Too 

Hat-band,  a band  to  tie  or  buckle  round 
the  crown  of  a hat,  in  order  to  Idtilool, 

, or  draw  it  clofer  to  the  head.  Tiiefeait 
of  feveral  forts.  They  pay  on  impoita. 
tion  jgs.  3d.  the  grofs,  and  drawback 
16  s. 

H/kTCHEL,  or  Hitched,  a tool  with 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  combed  into, 
fine  hairs.  It  confifts  of  long  iron-pint, 
or  teeth,  regularly  fet  in  a piece  of  boaiil, 
See  plate  CXXVI.  fig.  2. 

There  are  feveral  forts  cf  hatchels,  eatif 
finer  than  the  other,  with  which  flsxaiil 
hemp  are  prepared  for  fpinning.  Seeili! 
artides  Flax  and  Hemp. 
HA.TCHES,  in  a fltip,  a kind  of  trap., 
doors  between  the  main- malt  and  fort' 
malt,  through  which  all  gotjds  of  bulk  alt 
let  down  into  the  hold. 

Coamings  of  the  Hatches,  are  thepiecesol 
ttmber,  or  planks,  which  raife  up  lit 
hatches,  when  they  are  m'ade  higher  titan . 
the  reft  of  the  deck. 

Hatch  tv  .ay,  the  place  where  the  hatclid 
are.  Thus,  to  hay  a thing  in  the  lialtb 
way,  is/to  put  it  fo,  that  the  hattlitt 
cannot  be  become  at,  or  opened. . 
Hatches  atfo  denote  flood-gates  fet  it'* 
river,  &c.  to  ftop  the  current  of  tbe'va- 
ter,  particularly  certain  dams  or  raounjt 
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made  of  rubbifh,  clay,  or  earth,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  that  iffues  from  the  ftream- 
vvorks  and  tin-waflies  in  CornwaJy  from 
i-miiiing  into  the  fre(h  rivers. 
hatchet,  a fmall  light  fort  of  an  ax, 
with  a bafil-edge  on,  its  left  fide,  and  a 
flicrt  handle,  as  being  to  be  tifed  with 
one  hand. 

fhtchets  are  iired  by  various  artificers, 
'311.1  more  particularly  in  hewing  of 
wood. 

Hatchets  and  axes  pay  on  importation 
, c jJ-.'t-d,  the  dozen,  and  draw  back 
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IS.  And  for  every  iizlb.  or 

iron  4.S.  S^ygd.  which  is  repaid  on  ex- 
jioitalion, 

HATCHING,  the  maturating  fecundated 
eggs,  whether  by  the  incubation  and 
warmth  of  the  parent  bird,  or  by  artificial 
heal,  fo  as. to  produce  young  chickens 
alive. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means 
of  ovens  has  long  been  praflited  in  Egypt; 
but  it  i.s  there  only  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a fingle,  village  named  Berme, 
and  to  thole  that  live  at  a tmall  diftance 
from  it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn they  fratter  themfelves  all  over  the 
country,  where  each  perfo.n  among  them 
is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of 
an  oveni  each  of  which  is  of  a dilferent 
fize,  but  in  general  they  are  capable  of 
containing  from  fmty  to  fourfcore  thou- 
finil  fsgs.  The  number  of  ihrfe  ovens 
. plactcl  up  and  down  the  country  is  about 
three  tuindieil  and  eighty-fix,  and  they 
iilinlly  keep  them  working  for  about  fix 
inon'ihs : as  therefore  each  brood  takes  up 
in  an  oven,  as  under  a ben,  only  twenty- 
one  days,  it  is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them 
to  hatch  eight  different  broods  of  chic- 
kens. Every  Bermean  is  under  the  obli- 
gation of  delivering  to  the  perfon  who  in-- 
tiuHs  him  with  an  oven,  only  two  thirds 
of  as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been 
eggs  put  under  his  care  ; and  he  is  a gain- 
er hy  ihis  bargain, .as  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  eggs  ulually  produce  chickens.  In 
Older  to  make  a calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  chickens  yearly  fo  hatched . in 
Egypt,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  only 
two  thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and 
that  each  brood  confifts  of  at  leaft  thirty 
thoufand  chickens;  and  thus  it  would 
appear  that  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  leaft  nitfety-two  millions  fix 
Inindred  and  forty-thoufand  of  thefe  ani- 
mals. 

I'his  ufeful  and  advantageous  method  of 
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batching  eggs  has  been  lately  difeovered 
in  France,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Reau- 
mur, who,  by  a number  of  experiments, 
has  reduced  the  art  to  ceftp.in  principles. 
He, found  by  experience  that  the  heat  ne- 
celTary  for  this  purpofe  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  marked  32  on  his  thermome- 
ter, or  that  marked  96  on  Fpehbeit’s. 
This  degree  of  heat  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Ikin  of  the  hen,  and  what  is  remarkable  of 
the  fkih  of  all  other  tiomeftic  fowls,  and 
probably  of  all  other  kinds  of  birds.  The 
degree  of  heat  which  brings  about  the 
developement  of  the  cygnet,  the  gofling, 
and  the  turkey- pout,  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  fits  for  hatching  the  canary-fongf- 
ter,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  fmallefl 
humming-bird  : the  difference-  is  only  in 
the  time  during  which  this  heat  ought  to 
be  communicated  to  the  eggs  of  different 
birds : it  will  bring  the  canary  bird  to  per- 
fefilion  in  eleven  or  twelve  days,- while  the 
turkey-pout  will  require  twenty- feven  or 
twenty-eight. 

After  many  experiments,  Mr.  Reaumur 
found  that  ftoves  heated  by  means  of  a 
baker’s  olfen,  fucceeded  Better  than  thofe 
made  hot  by  layers  of  dung : and  the 
furnaces  of  glafs-boufes  and  thofe  of  the 
melters  of  metals,  by  means  of  pipes,  to 
convey  heat  into  a room,  might,  no 
doubt,  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. As  to  the  form  of  the  (loves,  no 
great  nicety  is  required  : a chamber  over 
an  oven  will. do  very  well ; nothing  more 
will  be  heceffary  but  to  afeertain  the  de- 
gree of  heat,'  which  may  be  done  by 
melting  a liiinp  of  butter,  of  the  fize  of  a 
walnut,  with  half  as  much  tallow,  and 
putting  it  into  a phial ; this  will  ferve  to. 
indicate  the  heat  with  fufficient  exaEInefs, 
for  when  it  is  too  great,  this  mixture 
will  become  as  liquid  as  oil,  and  when 
the  heat  is  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  fixed 
in  a lump;  but  it  wilTflow  like  a thick 
fyrnp,  upon  inclining  the  bottle,  it  the 
liove  be  of  a right  temper : great  atten- 
tion therefore -fhould  to  be  given  to  keep 
the  beat  always  at  this  degree,  .by'letting 
in  freih  air,  if  it  be  too  great,  or  (hutting 
the  (love  more  clofe,  if  it  be  too  (mall  ■ 
and  that  all  the  eggs. in  the  ftove  may 
equally  (hare  the  irregularities  of  the 
heat,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  (hift  them 
from  the  fides  to  the  center;  thereby  imi- 
tating the  hens,  who  are  frequently  feen 
to  make  ufe  of  their  bills,  to  pufli  to  the 
outer  parts  thofe  eggs  that  were  nearelt 
to  the  middle  of  their  hells,  and  to  bring 
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into  the  middle  fuch  as  lay  neaneft  the 
fides. 

Mr.  Reaumur  has  invented  a fort  of  low 
boxes,  without  bottoms,  and  lined  with 
furs.  Thefe,  which  he  calls  artificial- 
parents,  not  only  Ihelter  the  chickens  from 
the  injuries  of  the  air,  but  afford  a kindly 
warmth,  fo  that  they  prefently  take  the 
benefit  of  their  fhelter  as  readily  as  they 
would  have  done  under  the  wings  of  a 
ben.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  necefla- 
ry  to  keep  the  chickens,  for  fome  time, 
in  a room  artfully  heated  and  furnifhed 
with  thefe  boxes  ; but  afterwards  they 
may  be  fafely  expofed  to  the  air  in  the 
court-yard,  in  which  it  may  not  be  aijiifs 
to  place  one  of  thefe  artificial  parents  to 
flielter  them  if  there  (liould  be  occafion 
for  it. 

As  to  the  manner  of’ feeding  the  young 
brood,  they  are  generally  a whole  day 
after  being  hatched,  before  they  take  any 
food  at  all;  and  then  a few  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a day  or 
two,  after  which  they  will  begin  to  pick 
up  infefls  and  grafs  for  themfelves. 

But  tofave  the  trouble  of  attending  them, 
capons  may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hens  do.  Mr.  Reau- 
mur alTures  us  that  he  has  feen  above  two 
hundred  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about 
and  defended  only  by  three  or  four  fuch 
capons.  Nay,  cocks  may  he  taught  to  per- 
form the  fame  office,  which  they,  as  well 
as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  dp  all  their 
lives  after. 

Hatching,  or  Hachinc,  in  defigning, 
&c.  the  making,  of  lines  with  a pen, 
pencil,  graver,  or  the  like;  and  thein- 
tei'ftfiing  or  going  acrols  thole  lines  with 
others  drawn  a contrary  way,  is  called 
counter-hatching.  The  depths  and  (ha- 
dows  of  draughts  are  ufually  formed  by 
hatching. 

Hatching  is  of  fingular  ufe  in  heraldry, 
to  dilfinguilh  the  feveral  colours  of  a 
Ihield,  without  being  illumined  : thus, 
gules  or  red  is  hatched  by  lines  drawn 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  azure,  by 
lines  drawn  acrofs  the  fliield  ; and  fo  of 

' other  colours,  See  the  articles  Gules, 
Azure,  fefc. 

HATCHMENT,  in  heraldry,  a name 
lometime's  ufed  for  an  atchievement,' or 
efcutcheon  over  a gate,  door,  cr-on  the 
fide  of  an  houfe. 

Hatchment,  alfofignifies  the  marllialling 
of  feveral  coats  of  arms  in  an  efcutcheon. 
See  the  article  Marshalling. 

HATFIELD,  a markft-town  ol  Hartford- 


fliire,  fituated  twenty  miles  north-well  of 
London. 

Hatfield  broadoak,  or  King’s  Hat- 

FIELD,  a market-town  of  Effex,  twelve 
miles  from  Chelmsford,  and  twenty-eigin 
from  I.ondon.  . 

HATHERLY,  a market- town  ofDfevon. 
fliire,  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Ex. 
eter. 

HATTEM,  a town  of  Gelderland,  one 
of  the  United  Provinces : eaft  longitude 
6",  north  latitude  52°  30'. 

HATTOCK,  a (hock  of  corn  containing 
twelve  flieaves  : others  make  it  only  three 
flteaves  laid  together. 

HATUAN,  a town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Buda;  eaS 
long.  19°  35',  and  north  lat.  47'  48', 

HAVANNA,  a port-town  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  in  America,  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico;  fub. 
je6t  to  Spain  ; weft  long.  84°,  and  nonli 
■lat.  23". 

HAVANT,  a market-town  of  Hamplliire, 
fix  miles  north  eaft  of  Portlmouth. 

HAVEL,  a river  of  Brandenburg,  in  Get. 
many,  which  receives  the  river  Spree, 
near  Berlin,  and  dil'charges  itfelf  intothi 
Elbe,  a little  below  I-Iavelburg, 

H.AVELBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  matqui- 
fate  of  Brandenburg,  fubjedl  to  the  kin; 
of  Pruflia  ; eaft  long.  12®  44',  and  north 
lat.  53°. 

HAVEN,  a Tea  port  or  harbour.  See  tli 
article  Harbour. 

HAVER,  a term  ufed  by  country-peoplf 
for  oats. 

HAVERFORDWEST,  a boiongh-lown 
of  Pembrokefliire,  in  South  Wales,  fun- 
ated  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Da-' 
vid’s. 

It  fends  only  one  member  to  parliament. 

HAVERIL,  a market-town  of  Effex,  twen- 
ty-four miles  north  of  Chelmsford. 

HAUGH,  ot  Haw.  See  the  article  Hav. 

HAUNCH,  orPlANCH,  the  hip,  ortliil 
part  of  the  body  between  the  laft  ribs  and 
the  thigh.  See  the  article  HiP. 

The  haunches  of  a horfe  are  too  long,  ii| 
when  Handing  in  the  liable,  he  lirafi 
with  his  hind  legs  farther  back  than-te 
ought  ; and  when  the  top  or  onfetoflii 
tail  is  not  in  a perpendicular  line  to  ib 
tip  of  his  hocks,  as  it  always  does  i« 
horfes  whofe  haunches  are  of  a juft  length 
There  are  fome  horfes,  which,  thoujl 
they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  com- 
ni.only  walk  well  : fuch  are  good  w 
climb  Nils,  but  are  not  at  all  lure  I'P™ 
a defeent. 
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a defcent,  for  they  cannot  ply  their  hams, 
Sad  never  gallop  tlowly,  but  always  near- 
ly upon  a full  fpeed. 

The  art  of  riding  the  great-horfe  has^not 
' a more  rieceffary  leffon  than  that  of  put- 
ting a horfe  upon  his  haunches,  which  in 
other  words  is  called  coupling  him  well, 
or  putting  him  well  together,  or  com- 
nafti  A horfe  that  cannot  bend  or  lower 
his  haunches;  throws  himfelf  too  much 
upon  his  llioulder,  and  lies  heavy  upon 
the  bridle. 

HAUNT,  among  fporffmen,  the  place  to 
' which  game  ate  accuftomed  to  refort : 
among  hunters,  it  is  the  walk  of  a deer, 
or  the  place  of  his  ordinary  palTage. 

All  kinds  of  large  fowl  that  divide  the 
foot,  have  their  haunts  by  the  fides  of 
(hallow  rivers,  brooks,  and  pkihes  of 
water ; they  delight  in  boggy  places  and 
the  dry  parts  of  fens  over-grown  with 
rudies,  reeds,  and  fedges,  in  half  drown- 
ed moors,  and  the  hollow  vales  of  downs 
and  heaths,  where  there  is  (helter  for 
them  to  luric  in  obfcuriiy.  Thefe  do  not 
appear  in  flocks,  but  they  are  the  belt 
flight  for  hawks  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  lell'er  fowl,  which  are  web-footed, 
continually  haunt  drowned  fens,  the 
main  ftream  of  rivers  where  the  current  is 
fwifteft,  and  all  places  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  in  which  they  may  fwim 
untiillutbed  by  man  or  beaft  ; the  wiid- 
goofeand  barnacle  excepted,  who  like  no 
waterahove  their  founding,  and  feek  none 
but  (hallow  places'.  Thele  lafl:  are  incon- 
ceivably delighted  with  green  winter 
corn,  and  may  always  be  found  where  it 
is  fowii,  efpecially  if  the  ends  of  the  lands 
have  much  water  about  them. 

The  fmaller  fowl  frequent  fmall  brooks'; 
rivers,  ponds,  drowned  meadows,  loughs 
or  lakes,  efpecially  if  llored  with  unfre- 
quented illands  well  furnilhed  with  (hrubs, 
rullies,  reeds,  Sfr. 

Havre,  in  geography,  a french  term  fig- 
nifying  haven.  Hence, 

Havrede  grace  isaport-townofFrance, 
in  the  province  of  Normandy,  fituated  on 
theEnglilh  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Seyne ; ea(t  long.  10',  and  north 
lat.  49°  30'. 

HAUTBOY,  a mufical  inftrument  of  the 
wind  kind,  (haped  much  like  the  flute, 
only  that  it  fpreails  and  widens  towards 
the  bottom,  and  is  founded  through  a 
reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long  j the 
tenor  goes  a fifth  lower,  when  blown 
open : it  has  only  eight  holes ; but  the 
liRls,  which  is  five  feet  long,  has  eleven. 
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HAW,  In  botany,  fife,  a fort  of  berry,  thti 
fruit  of  feveral  fpecies  of  mefpilus,  thenoe 
denominated  haw-thorns.  See  the  article 
Mespilus. 

Haw,  among  farriers,  an  excrefeence  re- 
fembling  a griftle,  growing  under  the  ne- 
ther eye-lid  and  eye  of  a horfe,  which,  if 
not  timely  removed,  will  put  it  quite  out. 
It  proceeds  from  grofs,  tough,  and  phleg- 
matic humours,  which  falling  from  the 
head,  and  there  uniting  together,  grow  to 
this  infirmity  ; the  fi'gns  of  which  are  the 
watering  of  the  eye,  and  the  involuntary 
opening  of  the  under  eye-lid. 

Every  farrier  can  tut  it  out ; but  ordina- 
rily the  horfe  mull  he  held  fall  by  the 
head,  and  a needle  with  a (Irong  double 
thread  run  through  the  middle  of  his  up- 
per eye- lid,  which  mull  be  held  open  by 
the  thread’s  being  tied  to  his  head;  a 
needle  and  thread  fliould  then  be  ruii 
through  the  haw,  when  cutting  the  Ikiri' 
round  with  a (harp  pen -knife,  the  haw 
may  be  plucked  out.  Then  take  the 
blood  out  of  his  eye,  wadi  it  with  beer  or 
ale,  and  put  in  a good  deal  of  fait;  af- 
terwards wa(h  it  again,  and  (Iroking  it 
down  with  your  hand,  let  him  go. 

Sheep  are  cured  of  this  malady  by  drop- 
ing  into  the  eye  the  juice  of  chamomile 
or  crow’s  foot. 

Haw-finch,  in  ornithology,  the  englKh 
name  of  a bird,  known  among  authors  by 
the  name  coccothraulles. 

HAWK,  a fynonymous  term  with  falcon, 
though,  by  I'ome,  reftraiued  to  the  lelTer 
fort  of  falcons.  See  the  articles  Fal COM 
and  Falconry. 

Others  diftinguilh  hawks  into  the  long- 
winged and  (hort-winged  kinds  : of  the 
firll  kind  are  the  gentle-falcon,  gerfalcon, 
lanner,  faker,  hobby,  &c.  See  the  article 
Gerfalcon,  &/. 

And  of  the  (liort-winged  kind  are  thegol-- 
hawk,  fparrow-hawk,  (lanyel,  (Sc.  See 
Gqshawk,  Sparrow-hawk,  ISc. 
Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  female 
hawks,  as  well  as  all  other  birds  of 
prey,  being  large^r  and  more  robull  than 
the  males,  are  likewil'e  more  hardy,  bold, 
and  ferviceahle. 

HAWKER,  in  commerce,  a pedlar,  or 
perlbn  that  goes  about  the  country  felling 
wares ! this  name  is  faid  to  arife  from 
their  uncertain  wandering,  like  perfons 
who  with  hawks  (eek  their  game  where 
they  may  find  it. 

Every  hawker,  &c.  mull  take  a licence, 
(or  which  he  mull  pay  4I.  and  if  with 
horfe,  afs,  or  mule,  for  every  one  of 
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ttiem  4 1.  a-piece:  if  he  travels  without, 
or  contrary  to  bis  hcenee, , he  forfeits  for 
every  offence,  to  the  informer  and  the 
poor  of  the  parifh  where  difcovered,  12  1. 
If  he  travels  with  a forged  licence,  he 
forfeits  50 1.  and  if  herefufes  to  fliew  his 
licence  5 1. 

The  a£ls  relating  to  hawkers  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  makers  of  goods  or  their 
agents  ; to  thole  who  fell  goods  in  fairs  or 
markets  ; to  the  fellers  of  fifli,  fruit,  or 
other  vifluals  ; nor  to  the  venders  of  a61s 
of  parliament,  proclamations,  forms  of 
prayer,  almanacs,  books,  and  news- 
papers. _ - ■ 

HAWKING,  theexercife  of  taking  wild, 
fowl  by  means  of  hawks. 

The  method  of  reclaiming,  manning, 
and  bringing  up  a hawk  to  this  exercile, 
is  called  falconry.  See  Falconry.  ■ 
As  for  the  exercife  itfelf,  though  at  pre- 
fent  much,  diful'ed,  it  furniflies  a great 
variety  of  terms  ftill  retained  in  our  lan- 
guage, as  gleam,  leafli,  pannel,  quarry, 
train,  feeling,  £fc. 

When  vour  hawk  comes  readily  to  the 
lure,  a large  pair  of  luring-bells  are  to  be 
put  upon  her ; and  the  more  giddy- 
beaded,  and  apt  to  rake  out,  your  hawk 
is,  the  larger  mull:  the  bells  be.  Having 
done  this,  and  die  being  fliarp-fet,  ride 
out  in  a fair  morning,  into  fome  large 
field  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
vvith  your  hawk  on  your  fift  ; then  hav- 
ing  loofened  her  hood,  whillle  foftly  to 
provoke  her  to  fly,  unhood  her,  and  let 
her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind,  for 
by  that  means  die  will  be  the  better  able 
to  get  upon  the  wing,  and  will  naturally 
climb  upwards,  flying  a circle.  After  die 
has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then  lure 
her  with  your  voice,  cading  the  lure 
about  your  bead,  having  firft  tied  a pul- 
let to  .it;  and  if  your  falcon  come  in, 
and  approach  near  you,  call  out  the  lure 
into  the  wind,  and  if  die  ftoop  to  it,  re- 
ward her. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  die  flies 
from  the  fid,  die  will  take  dand  on  the 
ground : this  is  a fault,  which  is  very 
common  with  foar-falcons.  To  remedy 
this,  fright  her  up  with  your  wand  ; and 
when  you  have  forced  her  to  take  a turn 
or  two,  take  her  down  to  the  lure,  and 
feed  her.  But  if  this  does  not  do,  then 
you  mud  have  in  readinefs  a duck  fealed, 
fo  that  die  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards, 
and  that  will  make  her  mount  the  higher. 
H61d  this  duck  in  your  hand,  by  one  of 
the  wings  near  the  body ; then  lure  with 


the  voice,  to  make  the  falcon  (urn  luf 
head,  and  when  die  is  at  a realbi),ib|{ 
pitch,  cad  your  duck  up  jud  under  her 
when,  if  die  drike,  doop,  or  iriifs  ihe 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  and  rswjnl 
her  by  giving  her  a,  realotiable  gorce, 
After  you  have  praflifed  this  twoorlliree 
times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the  dand,  anil 
delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  very 
obedient. 

It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  fird  or  fe. 
cond  time,  to  diew  your  hawk  large  fowl 
for  it  frequently  happens,  that  they  if. 
cape  fioni  the  hawk,  and  (he  not  recover, 
ing  them,  rakes  after  them  ; this  givo 
the  falconer  trouble,  and  fiequemlv 
cations  the  lofs  of  the  hawk.  Biit  ifUj 
happens  to  purlue  a fowl,  and  being  un 
able  to  recover  it,  gives  it  over, 
comes  in  again  direftly,  then  call  owi 
fealed  duck,  and  if  ,(he  doop  and  ii  ill's  ii 
a-crofs  the  wings,  permit  her  to  take  la 
pleafure,  rewarding  her  allb  with  Ae 
'heart,  brains,  tongue,  and  liver.  Bil 
if  you  have  not  a quick  duck,  take  lie 
down  with  the  dry  lure,  and  let  b 
plume  a pullet  and  feed  upon  it. 
this  means  a hawk  will  learn  to  give  ovii 
a fowl  that  rakes  out,  and  on  heaiinj 
the  falconer’s  lure,  will  liiake  hack  agaiii 
and  know  the  belter  how  to  hold  in  llj 
head. 

Some  hawks  have  a difdainfui  coyiiefsi. 
proceeding  from  their  being  high  ftdi 
fuel)  a hawk  mud  not  be  rewaidcil,  iW 
(he  fliould  kill;  but  you  may  give  liii 
leave  to  plume  a little,  and  then  mkingi 
(heep’s-heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a pnllii, 
when  the  hawk  is  bufy  in  pluniing.  In, 
either  of  them  be  conveyed  into  thebojj 
of  the  fowl,  that  it  may  favour  ofil| 
and  when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  heail, 
brains,  and  tongue  of  the  fowl,  take  oil 
what  is  inclofed,  call  her  to  your  Hj 
and  feed  her  with  it ; afterwards  giveliii, 
fome  of  the  feathers  of  the  fowl’s  neck,  li| 
fcower  her,  and  make  her  cad. 

If  your  hawk  be  a dately  higb-llyird 
one,  file  ought  not  to  take  raoie  than  on 
flight  in  a morning;  and  if  (lie  be  mdl 
for  the  river,  let  her  not  fly  more  ihn 
twice : when  (lie  is  at  the  highed,  laketo 
down  with  your  lure  ; and  when  IheW 
plumed  and  brok'en  the  fowl  a little,  led 
her,  by  which  means  you  will  keep  ' 
high-flyer,  and  fond  of  the  lure. 

HA'WSER,  in  the  fea-language,  a M 
rope,  or  a kind  of  fmall  cable,  fei«,'| 
for  various  ufes  a-board  a (hip,  as  “I 
faden  the  main  and  fore  (hrouds,  to  »a?j 
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s (hip  as  fte  at  anchor,  and  wind  her 
upto  itbyacapftan,  &c.  The  hawfer  of 
a man  of  war  may  ferve  for  a cable  to  the 
(lieat-anchor  of  a fmall  (hipi 
hawses,  in  a (liip,  are  two  large  holes 
under  the  bow,  through  which  the  cables 
run  when  (he  lies  at  anchor.  That  the, 
bawfe-pieces  are  the  large  pieces  of 
timber  in  vyhich  tliefe  holes  are  madf. 
Hawfe-bags,  are  bags  of  canvafs  made 
tapering,  and  (luffed  full  of  ocliam  ; 
which  are  generally  allowed  fmall  fliips, 
to  prevent  the  lltip  from  wafhing  in  at  tht'fe 
holes:  and  hawfe-plugs,  are  plugs  to 
(lop  the  hawfesyto  prevent  the  water  fiom 
walhing  into  the  manger. 

There  are  alfo  fome  terms  -in  the  fea-lan- 
guage  that  have  an  immediate  relation 
to  the  hawfes.  As  a bold  ha=uife,  is  when 
. the  holes  are  high  above  the  water.  Fre/h- 
the  hawfe,  or  veer  out  more  . cable,  is 
ufed  when  part  of  the  cable  that  lies  in 
the  hawfe  is  fretted  or  chafed,  and  it  is 
ordered  that  more  cable  may  be  veered 
out,  fo  that  another  part  of  it  may  reft 
in  the  hawfes.  Frejk  the  hamjfe,  that  is, 
lay  new  pieces  upon  the  cable  in  the 
hawfes,  to  preferve  it  from  fretting, 
iSurnmginthe  ha^fe,,  is  when  the  cables 
endure  a violont  (irefs.  Clearing  the 
ha-vjfes,  is  difentangling  two  cables  that 
come  through  different  hawfes.  To  ride 
hawfe-full,  is  when  in  (Irefs  of  weather 
the  (hip  falls  with  her  head  deep  in  the 
lea,  fo  that  the  water  runs  in  at  the 
hawfes. 

HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs,  cut  and  dried, 
for  the  food  of  cattle. 

The  time  of  mowing  grafs  for  hay,  mull 
be  regulated  according  to  its  growth  and 
ripenels  ,■  nothing  being  more  prej»dicial 
to  the  crop  than  mowing  it  too  loon,  be- 
canfe  the  fap  is  not  then  fully  come  out 
of  the  root,  and  when  made  into  hay,  it 
(lirinks  away  to  nothing.  It  mult  not, 
however,  be  let  lland  too  long,  till  it  have 
(hed  its  leeds.  "When  the  tops  of  the 
grafs  look  brown,  and  begin  to  hend 
down,  and  the  red  honey-fuckle  flowers 
begin  to  wither,  you  may  conclude  it 
ripe  for  mowing. 

As  (bon  as  your  grafs  is  mowen,  if  there 
is  plenty  of  it,  and  it  be  thick  in  the 
fwath,  the  haymakers  fliould  follow  the 
mowers,  and  fpread  the  fwaths  (unlefs 
you  fear  wet,)  wITich  is  called  tedding  of 
them.  At  night,  tnake  it  into  cocks; 
and  next  day,  as  foon  as  the  dew  is  off 
the  ground,  I'pread  it  again,  and  turn  it, 
that  it  may  dry  on  the  other  fide.  In  this 
VoL.  II, 


manner  it  is  to  be  fpread,  turned,  and 
made  into  cocks  at' night,  til]  fully  dry  5 
and  in  cafe  the  weather  feems  to  threaten 
raiji,  it  fliould  be  made  into  larger  cocks, 
whereby  it  will  be  fecured  from  wet,  iho’ 
let  Hand  a day  or  two.  'Where  thick- 
leaved  weeds  are  among  the  grafs,  it  will 
require  more  drying  and  turning  than  or- 
dinary. I 

Mowingofland  too  often  is  3 great  pre- 
judice to  it,  unlefs  conftantly  renewed 
by  land-floods  or  manure  ; fo  that  where 
th'efe  conveniencies  cannot  be  had,  the 
lands  fliould  bs  fed  once  in  two  or  three 
years  ; feeding  being  as  neceflary  for 
hay-ground,  as  fallowing  is  for  corn- 
grounds. 

Saint  foin-FiA.Y,  is  of  feveral  forts,  which 
may  be  diftinguiftied  by  the  follow'ing 
terms,  airz'.  ift.  The  virgin,  adly.  The 
hlolTomed.  3dly.  The  fujl-grown.  And., 
Aihly.  The  threfhed  hav.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  beyond  coraparifon  the  bell.  It 
mud  be  cut  before  the  bloffoms  generally 
appear;  for  when  it  (lands  till  it  is  full 
blown,  the  molt  fpirituous  and  nourifli- 
ing  parts  of  its  juice  are  fpent,  the  lap  is 
much  impoverifhed,  and  the  faint-foin  can 
never  recover  that  richnefs  it  had  in  its 
virgin-hate.  But  tjils  fine  hay  cannotwell 
be  had  of  uncultivated  faint-foin,  hecaufe 
that  may  not  be  much  above  an  hand- 
ful high  when  it  is  in  a condition  to 
be  cut ; it  would  then  make  a very  light 
crop,  and  would  he  a great  while  be- 
fore it  fprang  up  again  : but  the  rich 
will  have  two  or  three  tons  to  an  acre, 
and  I'pring  again  iiiimediaiely  for  a fecond 
crop;  fo  that  little  or  rfone  in  quantity 
would  be  loft  by  fo  great  an  improve- 
ment of  its  quality. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  cut  in  the  flower, 
whli.h,  tbo’  much  inferior  to  the  virgin- 
hay,  far  exceeds  any  other  kind  as  yet 
commonly  propagated  in  England  ; and 
it  it  be  a full  crop,  it  may  amount  to  three 
tuns  an  acre.  This  is  that  faint-foinL 
which  is  commonly  made,  and  the  larger 
it  is,  the  more  nourifhing  it  is  for 
horles. 

The  next  fort  of  faint-foin  is  the  full 
grown,  cut  when  the  bloffoms  are  gone, 
or  going  off;  this  al(b  is  good  hay,  tho’ 
it  falls  fliort  by  many  degrees  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  other  two  forts : but  it 
make.s  a greatei  crop  than  either  of  them, 
becaufe  it  grows  to  its  full  bulk,  and 
fhrinks  httle  in  drying. 

The  lall  fort  is.  the  threflied  hay,  which 
when  not  damaged  by  «vet  weather,  has 
9 P been 
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b6en  found  more  nourifliing  to  horfes 
than  coarle  water-meadow  hay  and, 
when  it  is  cut  fmall  by  an  engine;  is  good 
for  cattle,  and  much  better  than  the  chaff 
of  corn.  The  beft  time  to  cut  it,  is  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled  5 
the  firrt-blown  ripe,  and  the  lalt-blown 
beginning  to  be  full. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  hay  depends  great- 
ly upon  the  manner  of  ordering  it.  The 
beft  hay  in  all  England  is  made  of  faint- 
foin,  without  ever  fpreading  it.  This 
method,  though  it  be  longer  before  it  be 
Eniflied,  cofts  iefs  labour  than  the  other. 
If  faint-foin  be  laid  up  pretty  green,  it 
will  take  no  damage,  provided  it  be  fet 
in  fmall  round  ricks,  with  a large  bafket 
drawn  up  in  the  middle  of  each,  to  have 
a vent-hole  through  which  the  fuper- 
fiuotis  moifture  of  the  hay  may  tranfpire. 
As  foon  as  its  heating  is  over,  thefe  ricks 
ought  to  be  thatched  j and  all  faint-foin 
ricks,  that  are  made  when  the  hay  is  full 
dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be  thatched 
immediately  after  the  making  them. 
That  which  is  laid  up  moft  dried,  will 
come  out  of  the  rick  of  a green  colour  ; 
but  that  vidiich  has  been  much  heated  in 
the  rick,  will  be  brown. 

^rhe  feed  affords  the  owner  another  op- 
p-'rtunity  of  making  a profit  of  his  faint- 
foin  ; but  this,  if  the  hoeing  hufbandry 
were  general,  would  not  be  vendible  in 
great  quantities  for  planting  ; hecaufe  the 
ordinary  crop  .of  an  acre,  will  produce 
feed  enough  to  drill  an  hundred  acres, 
which  would  not  want  planting  for  a long 
time.  The  other  ufe  then  of  this  feed  is 
for  provender  j and  it  lias  been  affirmed 
by  fomr,  who  have  made  trials  of  it, 

' that  three  bufliels  of  good  faint-foin  feed 
given  to  holies,  will  nourifh  them  as 
much  as  four  bufhels  of  oats  ; and  when 
well  ordered,  it  is  lb  fweet,  that  mbit 
forts  of  cattle  are  greedy  of  it. 

Hay,  in  geography,  a market-town  in 
Sreckjiockfhire,  South  Wales,  thirteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Brecknock. 

Hay  bote,  in  law,  a libe'rty  to  take  thorns, 
and  other  woods,  to  make  and  repair 
hedges,  gates,  fences,  (3c.  by  a tenant 
for  life  or  years. 

Hay  bote  is  ailb  taken  for  wood  for  the 
■making  of  rakes  and  forks,  uled  in  mak- 
ing hay. 

HAYI-ESHAM,  a market-town  of  Suf- 
!ex,  liiii  ted  ten  miles  eaft  of  Lewes. 

HAY-MARICET,  a paiticular  place  in 

. London,  or  its  fuburbs,  where  hay  is  fold, 

• and  where  all  cans  of  h^y  that  ftand  to 


be  fold  there  pay  j d.  per  load  towardj 
paving  the  ftreets.  The  new  hay  li,|(j 
in  London,  &c.  between  the  firft  of 
and  the  laft  of  Auguft,  ought  to  weigh 
lixty  pounds  a trufs ; and  old  hay,  the 
other  part  of  the  year,-  is  to  weigh  fifty, 
fi.x  pounds,  the  feller  being  liable  to  for. 
feit  as.  6 d.  for  every  trufs  under  that 
weight. 

HAYN,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the -territory 
of  Lignits,  thirty-five  miles  north-weft  of 
Breflaw:  eaft  longitude  16°  5',  north  la- 
titiide  51°  17'. 

HAYNAULT,  a province  of  the  Nether, 
lands,  bounded  by  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders, on  the  north  ; by  Namur  and  Liege, 
on  the  eaft;  by  the  Cambrefis,  Picardy, 
and  Champaign,  on  thefonthj  and  by 
Artois,  and  another  part  of  Flanders,  on 
the  weft  : the  north  part  is  fubjefil  to  the 
houfe  of  Aurtria,  and  the  foiiih  part  to 
France.  Its  capital  is  Mons. 

HAY^WARD,  the  perfon  who  keeps  tin 
common  herd  or  cattle  of  a town. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  lord’s  court,  and 
his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  neither 
break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed 
grounds  ; he  is  alfo  to  look  to  the  fields, 
and  impound  cattle  that  commit  trefspjfi 
therein. 

HAZARD,  a game  on  dice,  withouf  tables, 
is  very  properly  fo  called,  fince  itfpeedily 
makes  a man,  or  undoes  him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice;  and  as 
many  may  play  at  it  as  can  ftand  round 
the  largeft  round  table. 

Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved, 
wz.  main  and  chance ; the  latter  be- 
longing to  the  caller,  and  the  former,  or 
main,  to-the  other  gamefters.  There  can 
be  no  main  thrown  above  nine,  nor  un- 
der five  ■ fo  that  five,  fix,  feven,  eight, 
and  nine,  are  the  only  mains  flung  at 
hazard.  Chances  and  nicks  are  from 
four  to  ten  : thus  four  is  a chance  to 
nine,  five  to  eight,  fix  to  feven,  feven  to 
fix,  eight  to  five  ; and  nine  and  ten  a 
chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight:  in 
ffioftjdour,  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine, 
and  ten,  are  chances  to  any  main,  if  any 
of  tliefe  nick  it  not.  Now  nicks  are  ei- 
ther when  the  chance  is  the  fame  with 
the  main,  as  five  and  five,  or  the  like;  or 
fix  and  twelve,  leven  and  eleven,  eight 
and  twelve.  Here  obferve,  that  twelve 
is  out  to  nine,  feven,  and  five;  eleven  is 
out  to  nine,  eight,  fix,  and  five;  and 
ames-ace  and  duce-ace,  are  out  to  all 
mains  whatever. 

But  to  illultrate  this  game  by  a few  ts- 

asnplci: 
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ainples  ! fuppofe  the  main  to  be  feven, 
and  the  cafter  throws  five,  which  is  his 
chance;  he  then  throws  again,  and  if 
five  turn  up,  he  wins  all  the  money  fet 
him;  but  if  feven  is  thrown,  he  mult 
pay  as  much  money  as  there  is  on  the 
board:  again,  if  feven  be  the  main,  and 
the  caller  throws  eleven,  or  a nick,  he 
fweeps  away  all  the  money  on  the 
table;  but  if  he  throws  a chance,  as  in 
the  firll  cafe,  he  mull  throw  again : 
lallly,  if  feven  he  the  main,  and  the  caller 
throws  ames -ace,  duce-ace,  or  twelve,  he 
is  out;  hut  if  he  throws  from  four  to 
ten,  he  hath  a chance ; though  they  are 
accounted  the  worft  chances  on  the  dice, 
as  feven  is  reputed  the  bell  and  eafiell 
main  to  be  flung.  Four  and  five  are 
bad  thro'ws  (the  former  of  which  being 
called  by  the  tribe  of  nickers,  little  dick- 
fiflier)  as  having  only  two  chances,  a/ix, 
trey-ace  and  two  duces,  or  trey  diice 
and  qnater-ace:  whereas  feven  hath 
three  chances,  ‘viz.  cinque  duce,  fice- 
acc,  and  quater  trey.  Nine  and  ten 
are  in  the  like  condition  with  lour  and 
five ; having  only  two  chances.  Six  and 
eight  have  indeed  the  fame  number  of 
■•chances  wiih  feven,  ‘D/z:.  three;  but  ex- 
perienced gamelters  neverthelefs  prefer 
the  feven,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  to 
throw  the  doublets,  two  quaters,  or  two 
treys.  It  is  alfo  the  opinion  of  moll,  that 
at  the  firll  throw,  the  caller  hath  the  wotll 
of  it.  On  the  whole,  hazard  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  moll  bewitching  and  ruinous 
games  played  on  the  die---.  Happy,  there- 
fore, the  man  who  either  never  heard  of 
it,  or  who  has  relblution  enough  to  leave 
it  off  in  time.  See  the  articles  Chance 
and  Gaming. 

H.'VZLE,  corylusy  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle CorylUs. 

Hazle,  a name  fometimes  given  to 
the  elm.  See  the  article  Elm.  ' 

Hazle-earth,  or  Hazley -earth,  in 
agriculture,  a kind  of  red  loam,  which 
is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with 
other  forts  of  earth  ; uniting  what  is  too 
loofe,  cooling  what  is  too  hot,  and  gently 
entertaining  the  moillnre. 

The  bell  manure  for  a hazley  foil  is 
marl,  chalk,  and  fea-coal  allies.  See 
Marl,  Chalk,  and  Ashes. 

Hazle-hen,  a bird  of  the  lize  of  a,mo- 
derately  grown  pullet;  it  is  a fpecies  of 
tetrao,  with  a grey  tail,  fpotted  and  faf- 
ciated  with  black,  frequent  in  many 
parts  ol  Europe.  See  Tetrao. 

HEA,  a province  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 


fituated  on  the  ocean,  fouth-well  of  Mo- 
rocco proper. 

HEAD,  caput,  in  anatomy,  the  uppermoft 
part  of  the  body  of  an  animal. 

The  head  is  the  firll  of  the  five  divilions 
into  which  anatomills  dillinguilh  the  hu- 
man body,  confining  of  the  head,  neck, 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  extremities.  See 
the  article  Neck,  &c. 

The  firll  parts  to  be  diftinguilhed  in  the 
head,  are  the  hairy  part,  or  fcalp  ; and 
the  naked  part,  of  the  face;  after  which 
we  are  to  attend  to  the  div.ilion  into  the 
fincipnt  and  occiput,  the  fore  and  binder 
part  of  the  head  ; the  temples,  the  crown, 
or  vertex  ; the  bucca,  the  cheeks,  and 
the  philtrum,  or  lacuna. 

The  coverings  of  the  head  are,  firll,  the 
hair ; fecondly,  the  Ikin  ; thirdly,  llie 
membrana  celhilofa;  and,  fourthly,  the 
mufcles.  See  Hair,  Cutis,  Sfr. 

Betides  the  external  integuments  of  the 
head,  there  is  an  aponeurotic  expanfion 
which  covers  the  head  like  a cap,  and  is- 
fpread  round  the  neck,  and  on  the  ll-.oul- 
ders,  like  a riding-hood;  and  for  this 
reafon  Window  gives  it  the  name  of  coif, 
and  calls  the  luperior  portion  of  it  the 
aponeurotic  cap. 

The  head  coniains  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bones  of  the  Ikull  the  chief  organ,  or 
primum  mobile  of  the  whole  animal 
oeconomy;  the  face  is  the  feat  of  leveral 
other  particular  organs,  which  are  greatly 
compounded.  The  proper  containing 
pai'ts  of  the  head  are  the  frontal  mulcles, 
the  perictanium,  and  the  bones  of  the 
Ikull : the  parts  contained  are  the  mem- 
branes ot  the  brain,  the  brain  itfcif,  and 
the  veflels.  See  the  article  Brain. 

With  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  head  exprefles 
that  part  of  the  Ikeleton  which  is  placed 
upon  the  top  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  in 
this  view  is  divided  into  the  cranium  or 
Ikull,  and  maxills.  See  the  articles 
Skull  and  Maxilla. 

The  whole  head  of  the  Ikeleton  is  fphe- 
roidicai,  compofed  as  it  were  of  two 

' ovals  a little  deprefled  on  each  fitjc  : one 
of  them  is  luperior,  the  extremities  point- 
ing torward  and  backward.;  the  other 
is  anteiior,  the  extremity  being  turned 
upwards  and  downwards,  in  Inch  a man- 
ner as  that  one  extremity  of  each  oval 
meets,  and  is  loll  in  the  other,  at  the 
place  particularly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  forehead. 

This  complex  figure  being  yievyed  fide- 
ways,  reprefcnts  a Ipheroidical  triang  1 
g F 3 a 
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and  we  ought  farther  to  obferve',  that  the 
oval  of  the  ikull  is  broader  behind  than 
before,  and  that  of  the  face  broader  above 
than  below. 

For  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  head, 
fee  the  articled  Artery  twtd  Vein, 

For  the  glands  and  mufclesi  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Gland  and  Muscle. 

Difeafis  of  the  Head,  aie  often  miftaken, 
even  by  phylicians,  for  thofe  of  other 
parts.  Some  phyficians  tell  us,  that 
thofe  who  are  ftibjefl  to  diforders  of  the 
head,  ought  not  to  take  any  food  at 
night. 

Head-ACH,  a moft  troublefome  fenfation 
in  the  nervous  membranes  of  the  head, 
produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended 
with  different  fymptoms,  according  to 
its  different  degrees,  and  the  place  where 
itisfeated. 

The  moft  common  feat'  of  this  difeafe  is 
the  pericranium.  It  may  likewife  be  in 
the  fkin  that  covers  the  fkull,  and  in  the 
dura  mater  : this  laft  butfeldom  happens, 
but  when  it  does  it  is  very  dangerous. 
There  may  likewife  he  a very  acute  pain 
in  the  thin  membrane  that  covers  the  finus 
‘of  the  os  frontis. 

If  the  head  ach  be  flight,  and  affefls  a 
particular  part  of  the  head,  it  is  called 
cephalalgia  ; if  the  whole,  cephalsea  ; if 
one  fide  only,  hemicrania  ; if  there  is  a 
fixed  pain  on  the  top  of  the  head  which 
may  he  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  it  is  called  clavtis  hyllericus. 
The  general  caufe  of  the  head-ach,  ac- 
cording to  Hoffman,  is  a hindrance  of 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  veffels  of  the  head. 

When  the  blood  rufhes  with  impetuofily, 
and  in  too  great  plenty  into  the  mem- 
branes, which  may  happen  to  the  ple- 
thoric, to  thofe  whofS"  iti'ual  bleeding  at 
the  nofe  is  lupprefled,  and  to  young 
perfons,  there  is  a pain  in  the  whole 
head,  which  becomes  hot,  Iwells,'  aths, 
and  looks  red  ; the  vtffels  fwell,  and 
, there  is  a ftiong  pulfation  in  thofe  of  the 
neck  and  UnipTcs.  The  noftrils  are  dry 
and' patched;  there  is  a burning  hear, 
and  drought  in  the  fauces. 

When  the  veffels  of  the  head  are  ftiifTed 
with  a mucous  ferum  from  a floppage  of 
the  running  of  the  nofe,  then  there  is  a 
heavy  obiiife  prtlling  pain  chiefly  in  the 
tore  pait  of  the  head,  in  which  theie 
feenis  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  pa- 
tient can  fcarce  hold  it  up  ; fometimea 
the  fkin  is  fo  Iwelkd  that  it  will  pit ; 


fometimes  it  happens  from  the  ftmuj 
fharp,  cauftic  matter  of  the  french  di(’ 
eafe,  which  infetts  the  pericranitini,  and 
often  caufes  a caries  in  the  fkull:  rome. 
times  it  may  proceed  from  matter  of  a 
faline,  cauftic  nature,  driven  back  front 
the  external  parts,  as  in  the  gout,  itch 
eryfipelas  of  the  head,  gtitta  rofacea,  the 
finall-pox  and  mealies,  before  the  mor- 
bid matter  is  expelled  to  the  outward 
fkin,  or,  which  is  worfe,  when  it  is  driven 
back.  In  thefe  cafes  where  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  cauftic  matter  caufes  the  pain,  it 
rather  proceeds  from  a violent  ilriflare 
of  the  membranes  than  from  iheir  dif. 
tention. 

There  is  likewife  a moft  violent,  fixed, 
conftant,  apd  almoft  intolerable  head-ach, 
which  brings  on  a debility  both  of  body 
and  mind,  hinders  fleep,  dillur'us  digel- 
tion,  dellroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a ver- 
tigo, dimnefs  of  fight,  blindnefs,  a noife 
in  the  ears,  convullions,  and  the  epilep- 
ly  ; and  by  confent  of  the  other  nervous 
parts  of  the  body,  produces  vomiting, 
coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  paits, 
and  the  countenance  of  a dying  perfon. 
Sometimes  the  head-ach  is  fymptomatic, 
and  attends  upon  continual  and  intermit- 
ting fevers,  and  efpecially  the  quartan,  ir- 
regular flowing  of  the  menfes,  the  hypo- 
chondriac  paflron,  and  the  like.  A hemi- 
crariia  generally  proceeds  from  a fault  in 
the  ftomach  from  crudities- or  indigef- 
tion,  and  commonly  appears  when  di- 
gelllon  is  peiformed. 

The  curative  mdications  are,  i.  To  di- 
vert  the  impetus  of  the  blood  and  liu- 
mours  from  the  head,  and  to  difculs  them 
by  fuitable  remedies.  2.  To  relax  the 
fpaftic  ftrifiliires  of  the  membranes,  the 
caufe  of  which  is  a fharp  cauftic  matter, 
that  the  fluids  may  have  a more  free 
ciiculation.  3.  To  correfl  the  peccant 
matter,  and  evacuate  it  gently  through 
the  moft  convenient  emundlories.  4.  To 
prevent  a return  by  ftrengthening  the 
whole. nervous  fyfteni,  by  proper  reme- 
dies, and  el'pecially  by  an  accurate  diet 
and  regimen. 

When  the  blood  nifties  to  the  head  in 
loo  great  quantity,  bleeding  is  neceffary, 
more  particularly  under  the  tongue,  in 
the  forehead,  in  the  jugulars,  or  by  leeches 
behind  the  eais.  If  the  body  abounds 
with  too  much  blood,  it  will  be  heft  to 
bleed  in  the  ancle  firft,  and  the  next  day, 
or  a day  after',  in  a vein  about  the  head, 
i>ut  firlt  of  all  ckanfe  lire  body  by  an 

emollient 
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emollient  clyfter,  or  by  giving  an  infu- 
fion  of  rhubarb  and  manna,  with  cream 

of  tartar.  r r i m j 

To  reftrain  the  orgafm  ot  the  blood, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  a diaphoretic  and 
abforbent  mixture,  with  diaphoretic  an- 
timony, purified  nitre,  burnt  hart’s  horn, 
and  diacodium,  diluted  with  a fufficitnt 
quantity  of  fuitable  fiinple  diftilled  wa- 
ters. But  if  thehead-ach  proceeds  from 

a copious  vitiated  ferum  Ifagnating  in  the 
membranes,  either  within  or  witlrout  the 
flcull,  with  a dull  heavy  continual  pain, 
which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  re- 
medies are  required  to  dilTolve  the  thick 
glutinous  humours,  and  to  carry  them  off 
by  ftool. 

Take  of  pure  gum  ammoniac,  fagape- 
num,  the  belt  myrrh,  rofeated  aloes,  ex- 
trail  of  black  hellebore,  refin  of  jalap 
mercurius  dulcis,  and  prepared  cinnabar, 
each  half  a dram  ; . of  the  cxtrafil  of  faf- 
fron,  of  the  powder  of  caftor,  and  of  the 
fait  of  amber,  each  fifteen  grains.  Make 
them  into  a mafs;  out  of  every  fcruple  of 
which  make  twelve  pills ; fix  of  which 
may  be  taken  at  night,  and  the  other  fix 
in  the  morning.  On  the  day  the  pills 
are  taken,  let  the  patient  take  nothing 
but  thin  broths.  After  three  days  they 
may  be  repeated  again  i when  the  vitiat- 
ed feruin  has  been  fii.fficiently  evacuated, 
then  give  ftrengthening  remedies  mixt 
with  diuretics  ; at  the  fame  time  the  pa- 
tient fllould  ufe  exercife  to  make  him 
fweat,  with  Ihiong  friftions,  and  fuch 
aliment  and  liquors  as  tend  to  promote 
a difcharge  by  urine.  See  Diuretics. 
If  this  method  fails  of  fuccefs,  apply  a 
bliller  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  empla- 
ftrum  attrahens,  and  a dram  of  canlha- 
rides,  adding  a few  grains  of  camphor. 
It  may  be  of  the  fize  of  a crown-piece, 
and  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; it 
fllould  be  often  renewed,  and  continued 
for  a long  time.  When  the  diieafe  is 
evident  to  the  fight  and  touch,  from  the 
ferum  ftagnating  under  the  fkin  ol  the 
head,  a bliller  may  be  laid  all  over  the 
head,  with  great  advantage.  See  the  ar- 
ticle 'Vesicatory. 

When  there  is  any  intenfe  pain  remain- 
ing fixed  in  one  place  lying  pretty  deep 
in  the  membranes,  the  herb  ranuncOlus 
ufed  as  a veficatory,  has  a wonderful 
efficacy  : the  leaves  mult  be  bruifed  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  the  part,  if  hairy, 
fliaved  i then  a flicking  plaller  is  to  be 
kid  on  it,  with  a hole  about  the  bignefs 
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of  a filver-penny,  and  the  leaves  over 
that,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  a cauf- ■ 
tic.  See  the  article  Caustic. 

If  it  is  caufed  by'a  fopprellion  of  a coryza, 
a fmelling-bottle  of  volatile  falls  fliould 
be  held  frequently  to  the  nofe,  or  the  pa- 
tient may  take  herb  fnuff,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  flowers  of  benjamin  and  powder 
of  cloves.  See  Catarrh. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a corrupt-, 
ed  mafs  of  blood  and  an  impure  ferum,  as 
in  the  fcurvy,  and  lues'venerea,  a decoc- 
tion of  the  woods,  with  crude  antimo- 
ny, may  be  ferviceable,  after  evacua- 
tions with  the  pills  recommended  above. 
Fafting  a day  now  and  then  with  labour 
and  exercife,  may  be  ufeful ; as  alfo  a 
fudorific.  See  the  articles  Exercise  and 
ETudorific. 

A hemicrania,  efpecially  a periodical  one, 
is  generally  owing  to  a foulnels  in  the 
flomach,  and  prims  vis,  for  which, 
gentle  emetics  will  be  beneficial  ; as  alfo 
purgatives,  to  drive  the  humours  from 
the  head  ; afterwards  ftomachics.  If  it 
proceeds  from  profufe  evacuations  of  the 
menfes  or  hsmorrhoids,  thole  fluxes  mult 
be  reduced  within  bounds.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Flux,  fife. 

If  the  head-ach  is  fo  intqlerable  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended 
with  continual  watching,  fainting  fits,  a 
fever,  an  inflammation,  or  a delirium, 
recourfe  mull  be  immediately  had  to 
opiates,  with  native  cinnabar,  after  a 
clyfter  has  been  firfl given.  When  there, 
is  an  intolerable  pain  in  the  fmufes  of  the 
nofe,  or  the.boney  fmufes  of, the  head, 
produced  by  an  extravafation  of  fome 
fluid,  the  only  cure  is  fcarification  of  the 
noftrils,  or  caufing  the  nofe  to  bleed  with 
a ftraw  fuddenly  thruft  therein.  See  the 
article  EXTRAVASATION. 

If  there  is  an  extravafation  under  the 
pericranium,  and  the  humour  is  fo  lharp 
as  to  begin  to  render  the  bone  carious, 
then  recourfe  mutt  be  had  to  incifion,  as 
in  a whitlow.  See  WHITLOW. 

If  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a fudden 
orgafm  in  the  blood,  proceeding  from 
heat,  exercife,  or  labour,  evacuations  of 
any  kind  are  not  proper,  but  rather  cool- 
ing-draughts with  nitre. 

Head-mould  -shot,  a diforder  affefling 
new-born  infants,  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  futures, 
efpecially  the  coronal  one,  lie  over  one 
another,  fo  that  the  fibres  of  the  me- 
ninges are  ftretclied,  and  torn  aftSnder, 
and  the  tvain  itfelf  compreffed  5 whence 

cou- 
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tstivulfions  frequently  happen  that  carry 
them  off. 

The  head-mouId-(hot  is  a diforder  oppo- 
fite  to  the  horfe-flroe-head.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Horseshoe-head. 

Vlcers  and  eruptions  of  the  Head.  There 
are  feveral  ulcers  or  eruptions,  which  the 
hairy  part  of  the  head  is  fubjeft  to,  and 
which  the  writers  in  medicine  have  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  feveral  names  of  tineae, 
favi,  and  achores,  for  the  treatment  and 
account  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Achor 
and  Tinea. 

When  the  achor  extends  itfelf  to  the 
face,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  crulfa 
laSea.  See  Crusta  Lactea. 

Far  the  astounds  of  the  Head.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Wound,  Fissure,  Contra- 
Fissure,  Fracture,  Trepan,  ©’c. 
Mr.  le  Dran,  in  his  obfervations  on  the 
wounds  of  the  head,  fliews  bow  much 
more  dangerous  the  cafe  is,  when  the 
cranium  does  not  break  by  violent  blows, 
©r.  than  when  it  is  frafltired,  becaufe 
of  the  greater  commotions  of  the  brain, 
&c.  and  therefore  concludes  it  neceffary 
to  pet  form  the  operation  of  the  trepan 
oftener  than  is  commonly  praflifed. 

Head  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  top  or  extremity 
of  any  thing;  thus  we  fay  the  head  of 
a tree,  the  head  of  a bone,  the  head  of 
a tnufcle,  the  head  of  a nail,  ©r. 

Head,  in  architeflure,  an  ornament  of 
carved  work,  or  fculpture,  frequently 
ferving  as  the  key  of  an  arch,  or  plat- 
band, on  other  occalions. 

Thefe  fort  of  heads  ufually  reprefent 
fome  of  the  heathen  divinities,  virtues, 
feafons,  ages,  ©c.  with  their  attributes, 
as  a thunderbolt  for  Jupiter,  a diadem 
for  Juno,  a trident  for  Neptune,  a crown 
of  ears  of  corn  for  Ceres,  a helmet  for 
Mars,  a caduceus  for  Mercury,  ©r. 
The  heads  of  beads  are  alfo  ufed  in 
-places  fuitable,  as  an  horfe’s  head  for  an 
equcry ; a deer’s  or  boar’s  head,  for  a park 
or  foreft  ; a dog’s  head  for  a kennel  ; a 
bullock’s  or  fheep’s,  forafhamblesor  mar- 
ket houfe.  In  the  metopes,  friezes  and 
other  parts  of  certain  antique  doric 
temples,,  we  fee  reprefentations  of  bul- 
locks, or  rams- heads,  as  a fymbol  of  the 
facrifices  offered  there. 

Head,  in  heraldry.  The  heads  of  men, 
beafts,  or  birds,  are  very  frequent  in 
armoury,  and  borne  either  full-faced, 
looking  forward,  or  fide-faced  in  pro- 
file, when  only  one  half  of  the  face  ap- 
pears, which  differences  ougjpt  to  be  men- 

, tioned  in  blazoning,  tg  avoid  miflakes ; 


as  a head,  or  heads  fronting  ; or  a head 
or  heads  fide-faced,  or  in  profile:  thus' 
Vert,  a chevron  gules,  between  three 

, turks-heads  couped  fide-faced  proper  it 
borne  by  the  name  of  Smith.  And  again 
Or,  a crofsgules,  between  four  blackmoors 
heads,  couped  at  the  Ihoulders  proper,  is 
borne  by  the  name  Juxon,  As  the  head 
is  the  principal  part  of  the  body,  foitjj 
of  courfe  the  nobleft  bearing. 

Among  medalilts,  the  different  heads  on 
antient  coins,  are  diftinguidied  by  the 
different  drefl'es  thereof.  See  Medal. 

In  the  imperial  medals,  where  the  head 
is  quite  bare,  it  is  ufually  a fign  the  per. 
fon  was  not  an  emperor,  but  one  of  the 
children  of  an  emperor,  the  prefumptive 
heir  of  the  empii'e.  The  heads  which 
are  covered,  are  either  covered  with  a 
diadem,  or  a crown,  or  a fimple  calk,  or 
a veil,  with  fo.me  other  foreign  covering; 
whereof  the  diadem  is  the  moll  antient, 
The  heads  of  deities  are  dillinguilhed  by 
fome  fpecial  fymbol  thereof. 

Head,  among  huntfmen,  is  ufed  for  the 
horns  of  a deer,  as  a hart,  buck,  fift. 
See  Antler,  Croches,  ©c. 

Head,  in  the  manege.  Head  of  a horfe 
imports  the  adlion  of  his  neck,  and  the 
effefl  of  the  bridle,  and  the  wrift;  this 
horfe  plants  his. head  well,  and  obeys  the 
hand  ; fuch  a horfe  refufes  to  place  his 
head  ; he  Ihoots  out  his  nofe,  and  never 
rells  right  on  the  hand,  ©c.  For  the  pro- 
perties of  the  head  of  a horfe.  See  Horse, 

Head  in  and  likeavife  the  hips.  You  mult 
paffage  your  horfe-head  and  croupe  in, 
i,  e,  work  him  fide-ways  upon  two  pa- 
rallel lines,  at  ftep  or  trot,  fo  that  when 
the  horfe  makes  a volt,  his  fhoulders 
mark  a pille,  or  trade  at  the  fame  time, 
that  his  haunches  give  the  trafl  of  ano- 
ther, and  the  horfe  plying  or  bending  his 
neck,  turns  bis  head  a little  within  the 
voh,  and  fo  looks  upon  the  ground  he  is 
to  go  over. 

Head,  in  the  military  art.  Head  ofa  work 
is  the  front  of  it  next  the  enemy,  and 
farthell  from  the  place,  as  the  front  ofa- 
hornwork  is  the  dillance  between  the- 
flanked  angles  of  the  demiballions ; the 
head  of  a double  tenaille  is  the  falliant 
angle  in  the  middle  ; and  the  two  other 
fides  which  form  the  re-entering  angles. 
See  the  article  Frost,  ©r. 

Head,  in  painting,  fculpture,  ©c.  a re- 
prelentation  of  that  part  of  the  human 
body,  whether  in  colours,  draught,  or 
creux  : if  taken  from  the  life,  or  fup- 
pofed  to  bear  a jult  refemblance  to  the 
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Bcrfon,  it  is  more  properly  called  por- 
trait. See  the  article  Portrait. 

Head  boROW,  the  perfon  who  is  chief  of 
the  frank-piedge  in  boroughs,  or  who 
antiently  had  the  government  within  his 
own  pledge.  See  Frank-pledge. 

HeaD-BOROWS,  at  this  time,  are  a kind 
of  conftables.  See  Constable. 

Head-farcin.  See  the  article  Farcin. 

Head-land,  in  hufbandry,  is  taken  to  fig- 
nify  the  upper  part  of  land  left  for  the 
turning  of  the  plough. 

Head-lines,  in  a fliip,  thofe  ropes  of, all 
fails  which  are  next  to  the  yards,  and 
by  which  the  fails  are  made  fall  to  the 
yard;  See  Sail  and  Yard. 

Head-pence,  a certain  fum  antiently  col- 
lefted  by  the  Iheriff  of  Northumberland, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county,  with- 
out any  account  to  be  given  thereof  to 
the  king,  which  exa6lion  was  abolilhed 
by  Hen.  VI. 

Head-sea,  is  when  a great  wave  or  billow 
of  the  fea  comes  right  a-head  of  the  Ihip, 
as  (lie  is  in  her  courfe. 

Head-sails,  in  a fhip,  thofe  which  be- 
long to  the  fore-malt,  and  boltfprit:  for 
it  is  by  thefe  that  the  head  of  the  (liip  is 
governed,  and  made  to  fall  off  and  keep 
out  of  the  wind ; and  thefe  in  quarter- 
winds  are  the  chief  drawing  fails. 

Head-silver,  a fine  paid  to  the  lords  of 
the  leet. 

Head  stall,  in  the  manege.  See  the 
article  Cavezon. 

Head-stall,  among  muficians.  See  the 
article Phorb/ea.  ' 

Head-tin,  in  metallurgy,  a preparation 
offm-ote  towards  the  fitting  it  for  work- 
ing into  metal.  When  the  ore  has  been 
pounded  and  twice  waffled,  that  part  of 
it  which  lies  uppermoft,  or  makes  the 
furface  of  the  mafs  in  the  tub,  is  called 
head-tin ; this  is  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  after  a little  more  wafliing  becomes 
fit  for  the  blowing-houfe. 

Head  of  a fhip,  or  other  veffel,  is  the  prow, 
or  that  part  which  goes  foremoft. 

Jffw’/HEAD  is  underftood  of  a horfe  with 
a black  head  and  feet  ; the  body  being 
ufually  of  a roan  colour.  Among  en- 
gineers a moor’s  fiead  is  ufed  for  a kind 
of  bomb  or  granado  (hot  out  of  a can- 
non. Among  chemifts  it  is  a cover,  or 
capital,  of  an  alembic ; having  a long 
neck  to  convey  the  vapours  railed  by  the 
fire  into  a vtffel,  which  ferves  as  a re- 
frigeratory. See  Alembic. 

Head,  in  altfanomy,  fife.  i»> the 


afeending  node  of  the  moon,  or  efhef 
planet.  See  the  article  Node. 

Heads,  a term  ufed  by  builders  for  thai 
kind  of  tyle  which  they  ufe  to  lay  at  the 
eaves  of  a houfe  ; being  the  full  breadth 
of  a common  tyle,  and  but  half  a tyle  iii 
length.  Seethe  article  Tyle. 

HEADFORD,  a town  of  Galway,  la 
Ireland,  twelves  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Galway. 

HEALING,  is  ufed,  by  furgeons,  for  the 
curing  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  other  fores- 
See  the  articles  Wound,  Ulcer,  Tu- 
mour, fife. 

Healing,  in  architcSlure,  thecoveringa 
roof  with  lead,  tyles,  flate,  or  the  like. 

HEALTH,  is  a right  difpofition  of  the 
body,  and  of  all  its  parts  ; confifting  in 
a due  temperature,  a right  conformation, 
juft  cotineiftion,  and  ready  and  free  ex- 
ercife  of  the  feveral  vital  funflions. 

Health  admits  of  latitude,  as  not  being 
the  fame  in  all  fubjefts,  who  may  yet  be 
faid  to  enjoy  health. 

That  part  of  medicine,  which  Ihews  the 
means  of  pteferving  health,  is  termed 
hygieine.  SeS  the  article  Hygieine. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  deified  health, 
reprefenting  it  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  HLlculapius.  We  find  the 
name  of  the  goddefs  Salus,  or  health,  on 
many  medals  of  the  roman  emperors, 
with  different  inferiptions,  as  salus 
PUBLICA,  salus  BEIPUBLICIE,  SALUS 
augusti,  fife. 

HEAM,  in  beads,  is  the  fame  with  the 
fecundines,  or  after-birth  in  women. 

The  medicines  proper  to  expel  it,  ase 
thyme,  winter-favouiy,  and  penny-royal, 
boiled  in  white  wine  and  given  inwardly; 
as  alfo  common  hore-hound  Hewed  in 
white  wine.  Dittany,  put  up  in  form  of 
a peffary,  drives  out  a dead  foal,  and 
brings  away  the  fecundines.  Angelica 
produces  the  fame  effedl ; fo  does  parlley- 
feed,  alexandersj  hops,  fennel,  favin,  and 
bay-berries. 

HEAN,  a town  of  Tonquin,  in  the  farther 
Indiaj  fituated  on  the  river  Domca,  eighty 
miles  north  of  the  bay  of  Tonquin  ; ealt 
long  107°,  north  lat.  22". 

HEARING,  auditus,  the  fenfe  whereby  we 
peiceiveifounds.  See  Sound. 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  the  ear,  and 
particularly  the  auditory  nerve  and  mem- 
brane. See  the  article  Ear. 

■ This  membrane,  in  the  various  degrees 
of  tenfion  and  relaxation,  adapts  itfelf' 

to 
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to  ttie  fevei-al  natures  and  ftates  of  fo- 
jiorous  bodies;  becoming  tenie  for  the 
reception  of  acute  founds,  and  relaxed 
for  the  admiffion  of  grave  founds.  In 
fhort,  it  is  rendered  tenfe  and  relaxed  in 
a tlioufand  different  degrees,  according 
to  the  various-  degrees  of  acutenefs  or 
gravity  in  founds. 

Sound,  then,  is  in  effe£f  nothing  but  a 
certain  modulation  of  the  air,  which 
being  coHefledby  the  external  ear,  palfes 
thro'  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  beats 
upon  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
which  moves  the  bones  in  the  tympanum  : 
thefe  move  the  internal  air,  which  finally 
communicates  the  motion  to  theauditory 
nerve,  in  the  labyrinth  and  cochlea  ; and 
according  as  the  vibrations  are  quick  or 
flow,  the  found  is  either  acute  or  grave. 
The  curious  ftrurdure  of  the  labyrinth 
and  cochlea,  ferves'to  make^fte'.jyeakeft 
founds  audible;  for  the  whole  organ  of 
hearing  being  included  in  a fmall  Ipace, 
the  imprellion  would  have  been  made 
only  on  a very  fmall  part  of  it,  had  the 
auditory  nerve  run  in  a ftraight  line  ; and 
the  ftrength  of  the  irnprelfion  being, 
cseteris  paribus,  always  as  the  number 
of  paits  upon  which  the  imprelfion  is 
made,  thole  founds  which  are  now  low, 
could' not  have  been  heard  at  all.  If,  like 
the  retina,  the  auditory  nerve  had  been 
expanded  into  a large  web,  that  had  co- 
vered or  lined  feme  wide  cavity,  even  in 
this  cafe  the  imprelfion  of  founds  had 
been  much  weaker  than  they  are  now : 
for  this  large  cavity  would  have  given 
Toom  for  the  founds  to  dilate,  and  all 
founds  grow  weaker  in  proportion  as  they 
dilate  : but  in  the  prefent  ftruifure  of  the 
labyrinth  and  cochlea,  both  thefe  in- 
conveniencies  are  prevented  ; the  canals 
of  whicbj»,by  their  winding,  contain 
large  portions  of  the  auditory  nerve ; 
upon  every  point  of  which,  the  fmallelt 
fouh'd'^eing  once  imprelt,  becomes  au- 
dible ; the  'founds  are'hindeied  from  di- 
lating, by  their  narrownefs  ; and  the  im- 
preflions  that  are  made  upon  the  nerves, 
by  the  fird  dilatation,  are  ever  the  ftrorg- 
elt.  In  like  manner,  the  llrength  of 
the  imprellion  is  increafed  in  tire  narrow 
canals,  by  means  of  the  elaflicity  of  the 
fjdes  of  the  bony  canal;  which  receiv- 
ing the  firft  and  Itrongeft  impulles  of  the 
air,  reverberate  them  the  more  ttrongly 
upon  the  auditory  nerve. 

It  drierves  obfervation  that  though  the 
air  be  the  uTual  matter  of  lounds  ; fo 
;hat  if  a bell  be  hung  in  vacuo,  it  will 


not  be  heard  atall;  yet  moftotherhodles 

properly  difpofed,  will  do  its  office,  only 
fome  more  faintly-than  others.  Thus^ 
found  may  be  heard  through  water  or 
even  through  earth,  bf  which  there’ are 
various  inftances. 

As  the  fight  is  alfiftcd  by  fpedlacles  or 
other.glalfes,  fo  the  hearing  is  enlive’ned 
and  rendered  quick,  by  means  of  acou. 
ftic  inftruments  ; which  are  of  various 
figures,  but  for  the  moft  part  bear  feme 
refemblance  to  a trumpet,-  diverging  aoj 
growing  wider  towards  the  external 
mouth,  marked  B B,  (plate  CXXVI. 
fig.  3.n“  I.)  tire  flender  part  A being 
introduced  into  the  ear.  But  befides 
this  common  kind,  thofe  reprefented 
fir'd,  n"  a and  3,  are  l»ighiy  commended; 
but'  efpecially  the  third  one,  which  by 
reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  and  form,  being 
wreathed  up  like  a fpiral  fliell,  may  be  fo 
concealed  under  one’s  Ijair  or  wig,  jj 
fcarce  to  be  obfervable ; whillt  the  (lender 
part  A is  introduced  into  the  ear,  and 
the  cords  B B tied  round  it. 

However,  it  is  to  be  .'obferved,  that  the 
fimple  kind  alhydft  in'the  (hape  of  a horn, 
'ffifd.  n®  I.)  and  made  either  of  brafs, 

lilver,.  fife,  is  the  beft  inftruinent  hilkno 
invented  for  alfifting  the  hearing. 

Dubiefs  of  Hearing.  See  the  article! 
Deafness  andEAR, 

Some  recommend  the  following  medl. 
cinefor  dulnefs  of  hearing  ; Take  elfence 
of  amiier,  a dram  ; caftor  and  oil  of 
chamaemile,  of  each  half  a fcruple ; and 
oil  of  amber,  one  drop : mix  them  all 
together,  and  three  or  four,  times  a day 
put  a.  piece  of  cotton  wetted  in  the  mix- 
ture, into  the  ear. 

The  drinking'  of  mineral  waters  every! 
fpring  in  a regular  manner,  is  alfo re- 
commended as  a prefervative  frointbiii 
difordrr. 

HEARSE,  among  fportfmen,  a hind  of 
the  fecond  year  of  her  age.  See  H'iND. 

HEART,  cor,  in  anatomy,  a nnilcolii 
body,  included  in  the  pericardium,  and 
fituated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Ivcali, 
between  the  lobes  of  the  lungs;  being 
the  primary  c-ygaii  of  the  circulation  of, 
the  blood,  and  confequently  of  life.  i 
Its  figure  is  nearly  conic,  the  larger-cnJ' 
being  called  its  bafe,  and  the  fmallcrend: 
its  apex.  Its  lower  part  is  plane,  and' 
the  upper  pfift  convex.  Its  iituatioii  it 
nearly  tranfvtrft',  or  horizontal ; fo  tint 
its  hafe  is  in  the  right,  and  its  apex, 
with  the  greatell  part  cl  its  bud:,  is» 
the  left  fide  of  ilie  thorax  ; and  canfe-i 
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^uently,  it  is  there  that  ihe  pulfation  is 
fc! 

The  plane  fuiface  of  the  heart  lies  on 
the  diaphragm  ; the  convex  one  is  turned 
upwards.  The  heart  is  conncaed,  _ift, 
by  the.  intervention  of  the  pericaidiura 
with  the  mediaftinum,  and  with  a large 
part  of  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
this  is  contrived  by  nature,  to  prevent  its 
being  difplaced,  inverted,  or  turned  too 
rudely  about,  in  confequence  of  the  va- 
rious motions  of  the  body.  2.  Its  bafe 
is  conneffed  to  its  common  veflels  ; hut 
its  apex  is  free,  and  is  received  into  a 
kind  of  cavity  in  the  left  lobe  cf  the 
lungs. 

The  length  of  the  human  heart  is  about 
fa  fingers  breadth  ; its  breadth  at  the 
bale,  is  about  five  fingers  ; and  its  cir- 
cumference about  thirteen.  It  is,  both 
externally  and  internally,  ftirrounded 
with  a fmooth  membrane.  There  is  a 
quantity  of  fat  about  it,  which  covers 
its  bafe  and  its  apex,  and  ferves  for  lu- 
bricating it,  and  for  facilitating  its  mo- 
tions. Its  blood-velfels  are  of  two  kinds, 
common  and  proper;  its  common  or  pe- 
culiar vcfiels  being  the  coronary  arteries 
and  veins. 

The  common  vcfiels  of  the  heart  are  two 
veins,  called  the  vena  cava,  and  the  vena 
pulmonalis  ; and  two  arteries,  the  pul- 
monary one,  and  aorta.  The  nerves  of 
the  heart  are  fmall,  and  arife  from  the 
par  vagum  and  intercoftals.  The  auricles 
are  two.  See  Vein,  Artery,  &c. 
There  are  alfo  two  cavities  in  the  heart, 
called  its  ventricles  : of  thefe  the  right 
is  thinner  and  weaker  in  its  circum- 
ference, but  ufually  much  more  capa- 
cious than  the  left  : it  receives  the 
blood  from  the  vena  cava,  and  the  right 
auricle,  and  delivers  it  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  to  be  carried  to  the  lungs.  The 
left  ventricle  is  much  ftronger  and  thicker 
in  its  fides ; but  it  is  narrower  and  fmall- 
er  than  the  right : it  receives  the  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  vein,  and  the  left 
auricle,  and  extrudes  it  very  forcibly 
into  the  aorta.  The  right  ventricle  is  in 
the  anterior  pait  of  the  thorax  ; the  left 
in  the  hinder  part  ; fo  that  they  might 
he  called  the  anti  rior  and  poflerior  ven- 
tricles, much  more  properly  than  the 
right  anti  left.  See  Circulation.' 
There  are  in  the  fides  of  both  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart,  and  of  bolh  its  au- 
ficles,  feveial  columnre  carneae,  or  la- 
certiili,  with  (utrows  between  them,  feem- 
ing  fo  many  fmall  and  diftincl  inufcles  ; 
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and  from  the  concourfe  of  the  tendinoiis 
fibres  of  thefe  in  the  heart,  there  are 
formed  peculiar  membranes  fituated  at 
the  orifices  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart  : 
and  there  are  alfo  other  columns  of  this 
kbid,  which  run  tianfverlely  from  one 
fide  of  the  ventricles  to  the  other : thefe 
ferve  partly  to  afiltt  the  contraflion  of  the 
heart  in  its  fyftole,  and  partly  to  prevent 
its  too  great  dilatation  in  its  diaftole.  See 
the  articles  Systole  and  Diastole. 
The  valvulae  of  the  heart  are  of  three 
kinds.  I.  The  tricufpidales  : thefe  are 
three  in  number,  and  are  fituated  at  the 
ingrefs  of  the  vena  cava  in  the  right 
ventricle,  a.  The  rnitrales : thefe  are 
two,  and  are  fituated  in  the  left  ventricle 
at  the  ingrefs  of  the  pulmonary  vein; 
thefe  ferve  to  hinder  the  ingrefs  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  into  the  veins  againj 
while  they  are  conltrifled.  3.  The  fe- 
milunar  ones  : thefe  are  three,  and  are 
fituated  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  and  ferve  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  them  into 
the  heart  : thefe,  for  the  fake  of  ftrength, 
are  fiirnifiied  with  a number  of  fiefliy 
fibres  and  fpheroide  corpufcles. 

The  orifices  of  the  veins  of  Thebefiiis 
andVerheyen,  in  the  hollows  of  the  heart, 
are  for  carrying  back  the  blood  from  the 
Aibftance  of  the  heart  to  its  cavities. 

The  fibres  of  the  heart  are  of  a mufeua 
lar  fubflance,  and  of  a inoft  amazing  fa- 
bric. They  are  of  two  kinds,  i.  Straight 
ones,  iathe  left  ventricle  ; .and,  z.  Spiral 
ones,  common  to  i.oth  ventricles,  and  of 
two  orders.  The  exterior  ones  run  to 
the  left,  from  the  bafe  of  the  heart  : ti  e 
interior  ones  run  to  the  right,  and  inter- 
feft  the  others;  and  when  they  aff, 
they  clofely  conltripge  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  drive  out  the  blood  from  thejn. 
According  to  this'" fabric,  the  heart  m’ay 
be  refolved  into  two  miifcles,  each  of 
which  conftitiUes  one  of  its  ventricles. 
The  ufe  of  the  heart,  is  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  It  receives  the  blood 
from  the  veins,  running  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  ; and  propels  it  again,  by  its 
own  motion,  to  all  thofa  parts  through 
the  arteries.  On  this  depend  life  iti’elf, 
the  prefervation  of  the  frame,  and  the  mo- 
tions and  afilior.s  of  all  its  parts.  See  the 
article  Circulation  of  tke  blood. 

This  motion  of  the  heart  is  wonderful 
it  continues  to  the  utinofi  period  of  life, 
day  and  night,  without  a (ingle  moment’s 
interruption  or  imermiffion  ; and  is  per- 
formed more 'than  an  hundred  thoufand 
9 ' times 
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times  every  day.  Here  is,  indeed,  fome- 
thing  like  what  the  mechanifts  want,  un- 
der the  name  of  a perpetual  motion  ; and 
the  ftupendhus  wifdom  of  the  Creator  is, 
in  nothing,  expreffed  more  glorioufly. 

But  that  the  reader  may  have  as  di(lin6l 
an  idea  as  poflibleof  this  pirmary  organ  of 
life,  we  fliall  lay  before  him  feveral  views 
of  it.  That  exhibited  in  plate  CXXVII. 
11“  r,  reprefents  the  human  heart  feen  in 
its  convex  part,  and  in  its  natural  litua- 
tion  i where  B marks  the  branches  of 
the  coronary  vein  ; C,  the  coronary  ar- 
tery ; D,  the  right  auricle  j E,  branches 
of  veins  going  from  the  right  auricle  ; 
G,  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  ; H,  the  irurik 
of  the  pulmonary  artery ; I,  the  afcend- 
ing  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  ; K,  the  de- 
fending trunk  of  the  vena  cava  ; L,  L, 
fsV.  branches  of  the  aorta,  riling  up- 
wards; M,  one  of 'the  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  ; N,  N,  &c.  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  vein.  a,  ibid,  re- 
prefents the  heart  opened,  to  drew  the 
ftriifture  and  form  of  its  ventricles; 
where  A exprelfcs  the  mufcular  I'eptum, 
or  partition,  which  divides  the  ventricles  ; 
B,  the  right  ventricle  opening  into  the 
right  auricle,  and  into  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  ; C,  the  left  ventricle, 
opening  into  the  left  auricle,  and  into  the 
great  trunk  of  the  aorta,  N®  3 and  n° 
4,  ibid,  reprefent  the  heart  in  different 
pofitions;  where  A marks  the  afcending 
trunk  of  the  vena  cava  ; B the  trunk  of 
the  aorta,  C branches  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  D the  dercending  trunk  of  the  vena 
cava,  and  E part  of  the  right  auricle, 
cut  away  to  fhew  the  different  aiaange- 
ment  of  the  internal  fibres  and  venous 
dufls. 

Force  of  Me  Heart.  Several  ingenious  per- 
fon5.feve,  from  time  to  time,  aitemitled 
• to  make  ellimates  of  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  heart  and  arteries  ; who  have  as 
widely  differed  from  eacli  other,  as  they 
have  from  the  tiutii,  for  want  of  a fiifll- 
clent  numhei  ol  data  to  argue  from.  Tills 
fet  the  inilv  ingentuus  Dr.  Hales  upon 
making  proper  experiiimnts,  in  order  to 
afccrtain  the  force  of  the  blood  in  llie 
veins  and  arteries  of  leveral  animals, 
it,  according  to  Dr.  Keil’s  eliimate,  llie 
left  ventricle  ti  a inaii’s  litarr  ilirow  ont 
ill  each  /yltolc  an  ounce,  or  1.  bjS  cubic 
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inch  of  blood,  and  the  area  of  the  or& 
of  the  aorta  be  = 0.4187;  then  diiid 
mg  the  former  by  this,  the  quotient , 
is  the  length  of  the  cylinder  of  bloo'd 
which  is  formed  in  paffing  thro’  theaom 
in  each  fyilole  of  the  ventricle;  and  in 
the  feventy-five  piilfes  of  a minute,  a 
cylinder  of  293.5  inches  in  length  will 
pafs:  this  is  a-t  the  rate  of  1463  feet  in 
an  hour.  But  the  fyftole  of  the  heart  bt. 
ing  performed  in  one  third  of  this  time' 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  that  inftant 
will  be  thrice  as  much,  niiz.  at  the  rale 
of  4386  feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a 
minute.  And  if  the  ventricle  throws  out 
one  ounce  in  a pulfe ; then  in  the  fevcnty. 
five  pulfes  of  a minnte,  the  quantity  of 
blood  will  be  equal  to  4.4  lb.  noz.  and 
in. thirty  four  minutes  a quantity  equal  to 
a middie-fized  man,  w'z.  158  lb.  will  pafj 
through  the  heart.  But  if,  with  Dr. 
Harvey,  and  Dr.  Lower,  we  fuppofe  two 
ounces  of  blood,  that  is,  3.376  cuHc 
inches,  to  be  thrown  out  at  each.fyftoltol 
the  ventricle,  then-  the  velocity  of  lbs 
blood  in  entering  the  orifice  of  the  aorta, 
will  be  double  the  former,  ‘viz.  at  tlie 
rate  of  146  feet  in  a minute,  and  a quan- 
tity of  blood  equal  to  the  weight  of  1 
man’s  body  will  pafs  in  half  the  timq 
njiz.  17  minutes. 

If  we  fuppofe,  what  is  probable,  that 
the  blood  would  rife  T +\  feet  high  ini 
tube  fixed  to  the  carotide  artery  of  a man, 
and  that  the  inward  area  of  the  left  ten- 
tricle  of  his  heart,,  is  equal  to  lilieej 
fquare  inches  ; thefe  multiplied  into  y-ff 
feet  give  1350  cubic  inches  of  blood, 
which,  preflcs  on  that  ventricle,  wliea 
firft  it  begins  to  coutradf,  a weight  equal 
to  51.5  pounds. 

'i.Vhat  the  do£for  thus  calculates,  from 
fuppoiition,  with  regard  to  mankind,  lii 
afiually  expeiimented  upon  horfesjdogi, 
fallow  does,  &c.  by  fixing  tithes,  in oii- 
fices  opened  in  their  veins  and  aiteiits; 
by  obferving  the  feveial  heights,  to 
wihich  the  blood  i:ofe  in  thefe  lubes,  at 
they  lay  on  the  ground  ; and  by  meaiur- 
ing  the  capacities  of  the  ventricles  ollii! 
heart,  and  orifices  of  the  arteries.  Aad 
tiiat  the  reader  may  the  more  reaililj 
compare  the.  faid  ellimates  togelhtr,  hi 
lias  given  a table  of  them,  ranged  m lhl 
iollowing  oideiv 
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Dr,  Jiirin  likewlfe  deduces  the  force  of 
file  heart  from  the  laws  of  hydraulics, 
ill  the  fillowing  manner.  He  I'uppofes 
/>  — to  the  weight  of  .the  left  ventricle, 
or  a quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  fame 
weight;  S =;  the  internal  furface  of  the 
fame;  I — the  mean  length  cf  the  fila- 
ments of  hlood  ilfuing  from  the  fame  ; 
j = the  feflion  of  the  aorta;  yzzthe 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  left 
ventricle ; t — the  time  in  which  the 
hlood  would  be  expelled  from  the  heart, 
taking  away  the  refinance  of  the  arteries, 
and  of  the  blood  going  before  ; 'll— the 
• v.ariable  velocity  with  which  the  blooil 
ilfuing  from  the  heart  would  flow  through 
the  aorta,  abftrafliiig  from  the  refiflance  ; 
.V  :z  the  variable  length  of  the  aorta, , de- 
scribed lijy  the  blood  gufliing  from  the 


heart;  z— the  time  in  which  thelengfh 
X is  delcrihed.  Hence  the  mean  variable 
velocity  of  the  blood  comiguous  to  the 
ventricle,  or  the  mean  velocity  of  the 

ventricle  itfclf,  is  t'te  motion  of 

; the  motion  of 


the  ventricle  ~ f X- 


the  ifiiiing  of  the  blood  z=  rev  x /-f-.i: ; 
the  lum  of  thefe,  or  the  power  of  the 

vsntiicle^r^i  xA-f /+ .r.  But  it  is 

S 

— . Whence  by  Newton’s  inverfe 

method  of  fluxions,  the  power  of  the 

ventricle  wdll  be  found^i^X  cp/, 

^ S z 

9 Now, 
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Now,  fince  %—t,  it  will  be  sx  — q. 
Henre  tbe  nowti'  of  the  ventricle  — 


? P , 1 

-X  ^+  — 

t S I- J 


/.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
power  of  (he  ri<rht  ventricle  will  be  found 
— j-x.  Plere  the  fame  things 


t '' : 

are  fignified  by  the  greeic  letters  in  the 
right  ventricle,  as  by  tile  italic  letters  in 
the  left.  Plence  the  whole  power  of  the 

hearts  ?-x^+-+— + — + Cb, 

t S JS  zj  zy 

E.  I. 

•if  we  fiippofe/i—  8 ounces  avoirdupois 
“ij.ljS  cubic  inches;  w=:4~  6.564; 
S az  10  fquare  inches;  2 “ lo  ; / ~ ? 
inches;  xazi-J;  ounces  avoirdupois 

= 3.2S2  cubic  inches;  rrzo.4185  fquare 
inches;  v— 0.5S3;  t ~o.  l".  The 
power  of  the  ventricles  will  be  equal  to 
the  motion  of  the  underwritten  weights, 
that  is,  16  oz. 

Of  the  left  ventricle  9 1 

Of  the  right  ventricle  6 3 

Of  the  whole  heart  15  4 

Of  which  weights  the  velocity  will  be 
■ I'uch,  as  that  a line  of  an  inch  long 
might  be  deferibed  by  the  fameln  afecond. 
Weight,  Sic.  of  the  Hearts  of  children, 
compared  with  thofe  oi  grown  perlons. 
Di'.  Bryan  Robinlbn  lias  made  feveral 
ul'cfuT  obfei  rations  on  this  fubjeef,  which 
are  as  follow. 

1.  The  weight  of  tlie  lieart  with  refpeff 
to  the  wciglit  of  the  boily,  is  greater  in' 
chihiren  than  in  grown  perfons,  in  pro- 
porticn  of  3 to  -i.  Hence  the  weight  of 
the  hf-art,  vi-iih  rcl'peif  to  the  weight  of 
the  body^tiTens  conrinualiy  from  the 
hiah,  till  the  bodies  come  to  their  full 
growth. 

'2.  The  qua.nlity  of  blood  which  flows 
through  the  heart  or  lungs  jn  a given 
time,  in  projiortion  to  the  weight  of  the 
heart,  or  quantity  oi  blood  contained 
in  the  body,  wh’cli  ipiantity  of  blood  is 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  lire  heart, 
is  greater  in  children  than  in  grown 
bodies,  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  7 ; 
which  is  the  proportion  of  their  pulfes  in 
a minnte.  Hence  the  .qnautity  of  blood 
that  flows  through  the  heart  or  lungs  in 
a given  time,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  body, 
Jeireris  cor.iinually  from  the  hirlh,  till 
bodies  arrive  at  their  lull  growth. 

3.  The  velocity  of  the  blood  wlib  re- 
fpeif  to  its  quantity,  which  o.u.iRtity  is 


as  the  weight  of  the  heart,  is  9,0,1, 
greater  in  children,  than  in  grown  per- 
fons,  in  the  proportion  of  80  to  7.  Hence 
tho’  the  blood  of  children  moves  flenver 
than  the  blood  of  grown  people  ; yet  for 
its  quantity,  it  niov'es  much  quicker 
and  pafl'es  much  oftuer  thro’  the  lungs. 
On  which  account  the  blood  of  children 
notwithftanding  the  flownefs  of  its  mo- 
tion, may  by  pafl'ing  oftner  through  the 
lungs,  and  thereby  receiving  more  of  the 
acid  of  the  air,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  be  more  fluid,  and  of  a brioht- 
er  colour,  than  the  blood  of  grown 
perfons. 

4.  The  quantify  of  blood  that  flows 
through  the  heirt  or  lungs  in  a given 
time,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  is  greater  in  children  than  in 
grown  bodies,  in  the  proportion  of 
30  to  7.  Hence,  though  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  is  lefs  in  chililfen  than 
in  grown  bodies,  yet  its  motion  with 
re.''pefl:  to  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
greater. 

5.  The  velocity  of  the  blood  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  length  of  body,  is  greater  in 
children  than  in  grown  bodies,  in  the 
proportion  of  20  to  7,  wliich  is  the  pro- 
portion  of  their  pulfes  in  a minute.  Hence 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  and  number  of 
pulfes  in  a minute,  vs-ith  refpeft  to  the 
length  of  the  body,  Icfleii  continually  in 
growing  perfons,  till  they  arrive  at  their 
full  growth. 

Heart-burn,  eariiialgia,  in  medicine. 
See  the  articles  CaRD;alg!a  andSODA. 

Heart,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  that 
works  in  the  manege  with  conftraintami 
irrefolution,  ami  cannot  be  brought  to 
confent  to  it,  is  faid  to  be  a horfe  of  two 
hearts. 

Heart  shell,  a name  given  to  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  cardia.  Thus  i. 
The  elegant,  comprtlled,  and  margi- 
noted  heart-fliell,  or  heart-cockle,  is  an 
extremely  tender  and  delicate  fpecies, 
about  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  length, 
and  an  inch  in  diameter.  %.  Thelharp- 
backed  cardia,  with  elegant  variegations, 
commonly  called  the  'Venus  heart-fhell, 
much  of  the  fame  ftruHure,  delicacy, 
and  variety  of  colouring  with  the  former. 
See  the  article  C.aP-DIa. 

HEAT,  in  phyliology,  one  of  the  fecon- 
dary  qualities  of  bodies,  protiucedby  fiiq 
and  oppofed  to  cold.  See  Cold. 
Under  the  article  fire,  we  conlidered  lhe 
fun  as  the  principal  fuurce  of  heat  upon 
the  eaith’s  furface,  and  the  confines 
' the 
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tlie  earth  anti  atmofphere  : without  this 
all  the  bodies  upon  our  globe  would 
(loubtlefs  grow  rigid,  lifelcfs,  and  fixed. 

It  is  this  that  ftirs  within  them,  as  the 
imin  fpring  of  their  aftions.  Hence 
vegetation  and  animalization  are  evi- 
dently promoted  ; and  hence  the  ocean 
and  the  atmofphere  continue  in  a fluid 
ftate.  See  Vegetation. 

Heat  in  us  is  properly  a fenf.ition,  excited 
by  the  aflion  of  fire  ; or  it  is  the  effeft  of 
fire  on  our  organs  of  feeling.  SeeFlR.E. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  what  we  call  heat 
is  a particitlar  idea  or  modification  of  our 
own  mind,  and  not  any  thing  exilting 
in  that  form  in  the  body  that  occalions 
it.  Heat,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is  no  more 
in  the  fire  that  burns  the  finger,  than  pain 
is  in  the  needle  that  pricks  it.  In  effeiSl:, 
heat  in  the,  body  that  gives  it,  is  only  mo- 
tion;  and  in  the  mind,  only  a particular 
idea  or  difpofitidn  of  the  foul. 

Heat  in  the  hot  body,  according  to 
’S  Gravefande,  is  an  agitation  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  made  by  means  of  the 
fire  contained  in  it : by  fuch  an  agitation 
amotion  is  produced  in  our  bodies,  which 
excites  the  idea  of  heat  in  our  mind  ; fo 
that  heat  in  refpeft  of  us  is  nothing  but 
that  idea,  and  in  the  hot  body  nothing 
hut  motion.  If  fuch  motjon  expel  the 
fire  in  right  lines,  it  gives  us  the  idea  of 
light  i if  in  a various  and  irregular  mo- 
tion, only  heat.  See  Light. 

Heat,  with  refpefil  to  our  tenfations,  or 
the  elfeff  produced  on  us  by  a hot  body, 
is  eftiinated  by  its  relation  to  the  organ 
of  feeling ; no  objeft  appearing  to  be 
hot,  unlels  its  heat  exceed  that  of  our 
body.  Whence  the  fame  thing  to  dif- 
ferent perfons,  or,  at  different  times,  to 
the  fame  perfon,  fliall  appear  both  hot 
and  cold.  The  degree  of  heat  is  meafured 
by  the  expanfion  of  the  air,  or  fpirit  in 
the  thermometer.  See  Thermometer. 
Under  the  article  Fire,  we  confidered, 
among  the  feveral  other  properties  of 
heat,  its  quality  of  expandings  and 
dilating  bodies.  It  is  found  to  expand 
metals  confiderably,  as  appears  from  an 
experiment  of  Mul’chenbroek ; the  effefls 
of  which  experiment  are  digelted  in  a 
table,  which  having  the  degrees  of  ex- 
panfion marked  in  equal  parts  to  the 
Tx-siTo  P^'  * °f  an  inch,  we  have  given 
under  the  article  Expansion. 

The  ingenious  Mol'chenbroek  contrived 
a machine  for  nieafuring  the  lead  altera- 
tion of  dimenfions  in  metals  by  heat,  the 
dtfcjiption  of  svhich  is  this ; plate 
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CXXVIII.  I'jP  I.  reprefents  the  whole 
machine  with  all  its  parts  together,  as  it 
is  uTed.  At  one  end  of  this  is  a brals 
machine,  L E,  (S/c.  which  for  the  better 
fliewing  its  parts  is  delineated,  (ibid.  n“ 
a.)  as  feen  from  another  fide.  I)  is  a 
circular  plate  inches  diameter,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  divided  into 
degrees:  this  plate  ftands  upon  fo'ur  pil- 
lars E E E E,  which  join  it  to  the  lower 
brafs  plate  ; and  between  the  two  plates, 
there  is  a perpendicular  Iteel  arbor  or 
axis  F,  which  has  on  its  lower  part  at 
pinion  of  fix-leaves  or  teeth,  and  on  its 
upper  end  a wheel  of  fixty  teeth,  marked 
G;  there  is  alfo  another  axis  IH,  fup- 
ported  by  a cock  H,  which  comes  down 
from  the  upper  plate  ; ferving  to  turn  the 
index  IK,  and  having  at  its  lower  end 
a pinion  of  fix  leaves  to  take  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  G,  by  one  turn  of  which  wheel 
the  index  is  carried  round  all  the  divi- 
Cons  ; L is  a rack,  or  ftraight  piece  of 
metal  with  teeth,  which  take  the  leaves 
of  the  pinion  F,  while  it  Aides  along  un- 
der two  fmall  cocks  P P ; being  prelTed 
towards  the  pinion  F by  means  of  twn 
ferews,  M,  M 5 or  drawn  from  it  as  there 
is  occafion  ; there  are  twenty-five  teeth 
in  each  inch  of  this  piece;  and  as  it 
moves  forew'ard  and  backward,  the  pi- 
nion F is  carried  round,  and  confeque.nt- 
ly  the  wheel  G,  which  carries  round  the 
pinion  H,  together  with  the  index  I IC. 
Let  us  fu|)pole  the  rack  to  have  run  the 
length  of  an  inch,  then  F and  G will 
have  turned  round  4,^  times  ; and  con- 
fequently,  the  pinion  H will  have  gone 
round  10  x 45-  = 4!j  times,  becaufe  Ei 
turns  round  ten  times  for  G once : (q 
that  the  index  IK  will  have  moved 
round  4tf  times,  or  12500  degrees; 
therefore,  when  the  index  goes  but  from 
one  degree  to  another,  the  rack  L moves 
but  the  12500th  part  of  an  inch;  and 
as  the  motion  of  the  index  over  half  a 
degree  is  very  fenfible,  we  may  perceive 
vdien  tlie  rack  has  moved  of 

an  inch. 

N®  3,  ibid,  reprefents  a fquare  bar  of 
metal,  upon'  which  the  experiment  is 
made,  5 "’ohes  long,  and  of  an 
inch  thick.  Iis  end  O has  a fmall  tail, 
that  it  may  communicate  no  heat  to  the 
iron  plate  A,  into  which  it  is  received  at 
B (ibid,  n®  I.)  and  fixed  by  a ferew  C. 
Its  other  end  N has  a hole  in  it,  thro’ 
which  goes  the  ferevv  Q;^  that  makes  it 
faft  to  the  rack  L. 


The 
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The  bar  being  thus  fixed,  cannot  be- 
come longer  without  pufliing  forward 
the  rack  L,  and  thereby  moving  round 
the  index  I K,  by  means  of  the  wheel 
and  pinions  F,  G,  H ; fo  likewife  when 
it  grows  lliorter,  they  mull:  move  the  con- 
trary way. 

Now  in  order  to  apply  the  heat  of  burn- 
ing fpirits,  there  is  a box,  R,  made  of 
■brafs  (ibid.  n°4.)  3^  inches  long,  i-j% 
inch  wide,  and  inch  deep  ; which  is 
■covered  at  top  with  a piece  of  ftono,  S, 
veprefented  in  n°  5.  with  the  uuder-fide 
■oppernioft,  the  tife  of  which  Is,  to  prevent 
the  fpirits  from  taking  fire.  It  has  along 
■bole  cut  thro'  the  middle,  into  which  is 
1ft  a brafs  plate  T,  (ibid,  nt  i.)  with 
•iivefmall  equidiftant  holes,  totranfinit  fo 
many  wicks  of  fine  cotton  ; which  be- 
ing lighted,  one  or  more  at  a lime, 
caufe  the  bar  to  expand,  and  the  degree 
whereof  is  (Itewn  by  the  index. 

N"  6.  reprefents  the  lower  frame  with 
Dr.  Defaguliers’s  alterations,  where  B N 
is  the  round  rod  of  metal  to  be  tried  with 
the  ftecd-plale  made  fill  at  N by  the  pin 
Qj^  This  plate,  the  natural  fituatinn  of 
which  is  N/,  is  here  kept  ftraight  in  the 
pofition  N L,  by  means  of  the  fpring 
4 'L  ; and  is  direiled  by  itie  grooves  of  the 
pttllies  P P,  fo  that  its  upper-fide  preffes 
on  the  roiier  H.  The  dotted  circles 
mgg,  reprefent  the  wheel  above  on  the 
Bxis  of  H i and  gig,  the  watch-chain, 
carrying  round  the  lall  roller  i,  an  index 
nik,  as  in  n^  i. 

It  has  been  juftly  obferved  by  fome  of 
oiir  modern  philolbphers,  that  aftual  or 
abfolute  beat,  is  to  fenfible  or  relative 
beat,  the  fame  as  motion  is  to  velocity: 
for  ahfolnte  heat  is  nothing  but  the  whole 
motion  of  nil  the  parts  of  the  ignited  body  ; 
and  fenfible,  or  relative  heat,  refpefls 
only  the  comparative  velociiv  of  the 
parts.  Thus,  equal  bulks  of  mercury 
and  water  fet  in  a fand-heat,  where  the 
heat  of  the  fire  maybe  uniformly  com- 
eirunicated  to  both,  will  acquite  in  equal 
times  equal  degrees  of  abfolute  heat : but 
the  relative  heat  cf  the  water,  or  that 
•which  is  fenfible  to  the  finger,  will  be 
Jiesr  I4  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
mercury,  becaufe  the  water,  having  14 
times  a lefs  quantity  of  matter,  will  ad- 
mit of  velociiy  fo  much  in  propottion 
greater. 

Again,  if  mercury  and  water  have  the 
fime  relative  or  fenfible  heat,  that  is,  if 
both  are  heated  in  fucb  a manner  as  to 
i) 


caufe  an  equal  afcent  in  the  thermometer 
then  a quantity  of  mercury  will  heat  1/ 
times  as  much  water  as  the  fame  quan- 
lity  of  water  will  do  ; or  it  will  make 
the  fame  quantity  of  cold  water  14  times 
hotter  than  the  fame  quantity  of  hot 
water  can.  All  which  is  eafy  to  he 
lltewn  by  experiment,  and  abundantly 
proves,  that  beat  and  fire  are  wholly 
owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  parts  of  the 
heated  or  ardent  body  : on  which  theory 
the  various  phaenomena  of  heat,  cold 
fire,  burning,  &c.  are  rationally  account-' 
ed  for.  For  fiilf  we  are  to  confider,  ihat 
cold  and  heat  are  only  comparative  terms, 
or  that  the  fame  thing  may  either  be  too 
hot,  or  too  cold,  according  to  the  le- 
lative  idea  or  fiandard- degree.  Thus 
ice  or  fuow,  is  laid  to  be  cold  with  re- 
fpefl  to  the  finger,  but  icc  or  fnow  is 
warm  if  compared  to  a freezing  mixture, 
fo  that  if  (as  we  commonly  do)  we  make 
the  hand  or  any  pait  of  the  body  the 
llandard  of  heat  and  cold,  or  the  term 
cf  conipjrifon,  then  it  is  evident,  1.  If 
the  parts  of  any  body  applied  to  the 
band  have  the  fame  velocity  as  the  parts 
cf-  the  hand,  ftich  a body  we  naturally 
pronounce  is  neither  hot  nor  cold.  2.  If 
the  particles  of  the  body  have  a greater 
velocity  than  thofe  of  the  hand,  we  pro- 
nounce ■it  warm,  if  the  excefs  be  fmall; 
but  hot,  if  it  be  great.  3.  If  the  velocity 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  applied  he  lei's 
than  that  in  the  hand,  the  fenfation  then 
is  what  we  call  cold,  which  alfo  may  he 
in  various  degrees.  4.  Hence  it  is  plain 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  ahl'olute 
cold,  but  where  the  particles  of  matter 
are  abfolutely  quiefeent,  or  at  reft.  j. 
Hence  alfo,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thiitv 
as  abfolute  heat,  becaufe  no  degree  of 
velocity  can  be  afligned  but  a greater  ia 
ftill  alTignable,  till  we  come  to  infinity; 
where  we  are  quite  loft,  as  having  no 
idea  of  infinite  velocity  or  heat. 

From  this  theory  of  heat  and  cold,  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  body  in 
nature  whofe  parts  are  not  in  motion,  in 
fome  degree,  fince  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  djfcover  no  ultimate  degree  or  limit  cf 
cold  ; and  if  any  fuch  thing  were  to  be 
found  in  nature,  it  is  likely  that  it  would 
be  as  impt.flible  to  bear  or  endure  the 
feft,  as  any  extreme  degree  of  beat ; both 
heat  and  cold  naturally  lending  to  de- 
ftroy  the  anhnated  part,  or  left,  in  llie 
extreme  degrees:  cold,  by  iltftroying  die 
.v.ital  oiotion,  and  fixing  the  part  rigid 
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atld  inflexible  ; but  beat,  _b7_ putting  the 
parts  into  too  great  an  agitation,  caufing 
a greater  velocity  of  the  fluids  and  difli- 
pation,  and  a force  of  tenfion  in  the 
folids,  beyond  what  the  natural  ftate  of 
the  body  can  bear  ; and  therefore  it  will 
inevitably  deftroy  it. 

j'inds,  degrees,  direSliom,  See.  of  Heat, 
in  cheniillry,  &c.  See  the  article  Fire. 

Heat,  in  geography.  The  earth  being 
farther  removed  from  the  fun  in  fum- 
mer  than  in  winter,  as  was  Ihewn  under 
the  article  Earth,  it  may  beaiked,  how 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fince  the  fun  is  the 
fountain  of  heat  as  well  as  light,  our 
winters  are  much  colder  than  our  fum- 
iners.  In  anfwerto  this,  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  with 
much  lei's  obliquity  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  on  our  fide  of  the  equator  in 
the  luinmer,  than  in  the  winter;  and 
therefore  they  not  only  aft  more  forcibly 
upon  it,  but  a greater  quantity  of  them 
fall  upon  a given  place.  For  it  is  Ihewn 
in  mechanics,  that  a moving  body,  ftrik- 
ing  perpendicularly  on  another,  afls  on 
it  with  all  its  force,  and  that  a body  ftrik- 
ing  obliquely,  afts  with  the  lefs  force, 
the  more  it  deviates  from  the  perpendi- 
cular. Now  fire,  moving  in  right  lines, 
mull  obferve  the  fame  mechanical  law  as 
other  bodies;  and  confequently  its  aftion 
mufl:  be  meafured  by  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence ; and  hence  fire  ftriking  on  any 
obftacle  in  a direftion  parallel  thereto, 
has  no  fenlible  effeft,  by  reafon  the  ratio 
is  almofl:  infinite,  z.  e.  nothing  ; hence 
the  fun  radiating  on  the  earth  in  the  morn- 
ing, fcarce  produces  any  warmth  at  all. 
Again,  in  the  winter,  befides  that  the 
fun  is  much  lower  in  the  heaven  when 
at  its  meridian  height,  than  in  the  fum- 
mer,  its  rays  pal's  through  a longer 
portion  of  the  earth’s  atmofphere,  by 
which  great  part  are  intercepted,  and 
feme  by  various  refraftions  and  reflefti- 
ons,  turned  another  way.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Atmosphere. 

And  lallly,  in  fummer,  the  fun  continues 
with  us  lixteen  hours,  and  is  abfent  but 
eight,  whereas  in  winter  it  is  with  u«  but 
eight  hours,  and  is  abfent  fixteen,  all 
which  things  confpire  to  m:rke  a con- 
fiderable  alteration  with  rel'peft  to  heat 
and  cold. 

If  this  be  fo,  why  is  not  the  vveather 
hotter,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  tropic  of 
cancer,  its  rays  then  falling  with  the 
lead  obliquity,  and  paffing  the  fliortelt 
vsay  through  the-  almofphere,  and  the 


days  being  then  at  the  longed,  than- it, 
about  a 'month  afterwards,  when  thef 
fun  is  in  the  next  fign  ? In  anfwer  to- 
this,  it  is  to  be  r emembered  that  bodies 
are  not  always  the  hotteft  at  that  very 
jnftant  the  greatell  degree  of  heat  is  ap. 
plied  to  them  ; they  require  time  to  heat, 
as  well  as  to  cool ; it  is  the  length  of 
time  therefore  that  the  heat  is  applied  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  degreee  of  it,  that 
determines  the  quantity  of  heat  commun 
nicated  to  them.  For  the  like  reafon  we 
find  it  warmer  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  than  at  twelve,  when  the  fun 
is  in  its  meridian  altitude,  and  its  rays 
fall  ihickeft  and  moll  forcibly  upon  the 
earth. 

The  diverfity  of  the  heat  of  climates  and 
feafons  arifing  chiefly  from  the  different 
angles  under  which  tire  fun’s  rays  ftrike 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Hally 
gives  a mathematical  computation  of  the 
effeft  of  the  fun  under  the  different  fea- 
fons and  climates,,  going  upon  the  me- 
chanical principle  already  laid  down  : 
whence  the  vertical  ray  which  is  of  the 
greatett  heat  being  put  for  radius,  the 
force  of  the  fun  on  the  horizontal  fur- 
face of  the  eartli  will  be  to  that  as  the 
fine  of  the  fun’s  altitude  at  any  other 
time  ; but  how  ftriftly  juft  this  calcula- 
tion may  be,  for  reafons  already  aflign- 
ed,  and  from  the  followingconfiderations, 
we  wholly  leave  to  the  lagacity  of  our 
readers  to  determine.  Let  it  he  con- 
fidered,  tltat  the  different  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  in  different  places  depend  in  a 
very  great  meafure  upon  the  accidents  of 
fituation,  with  regard  to  mountains  and 
vallies,  and  the  foil.  The  firft  greatly 
helps  to  chill  the  air  by  the  winds  whiclj 
come  over  them,  and  which  blow  in  eddies 
thro’  the  levels  beyond  ; and  mountains, 
fometimes  turning  a concave  fide  to  the 
fun,  have  the  effefts  of  a burning  mirror 
upon  tlie  fubjeft  plain;  and  the  like 
effeft  is  fometimes  had  from  the  con- 
vex parts  of  clouds,  either  by  refraftion 
or  rtfleftion.  As  to  foils,  a ftony, 
fandy,  or  chalky  earth,  it  is  known,  re- 
flefts  moft  of  the  fun’s  rays  into  the  air 
again,  and  retains  but  few,  by  which 
means  a confiderable  acceffion  of  heat  is 
derived  to  the  air;  as,  on  the  Contrary, 
black,  loofe  foils  abforb  moft  of  the  rayr, 
and  return  few  into  the  air,  fo  that  the 
ground  is  much  the  hotter. 

The  following  table  of  the  heat  of  di-f- 
ferent  climates  is  computed  for  every  tenth 
degree  of  latitude,  to  the  equinoftia-l  and 

tropical 
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tropical  fun  ; by  which  an  eftimate  may- 
be made  of  the  intermediate  degreer. 


Lat, 

Sun  in 

op 

Sun  in 

$ 

Sun  ir, 
Vf 

0 

20000 

18341 

1S341 

10 

19696 

2,0290 

15854 

20 

18797 

11737 

13166 

3° 

17331 

22651 

10124 

40 

13048 

6944 

JO 

11835 

22991 

3798 

60 

" JOOOO 

1*773 

1075 

70 

6840 

*3543 

a 000 

80 

3473 

14673 

000 

90 

0000 

250?*; 

000 

Hence  are  deducible  the  following  corol- 
laries. I.  That  the  equinoftial  heat, 
when  the  fun  becomes  vertical,  is  as  twice 
the  fquare  of  the  radius,  which  may  be 
propofed  as  a ftandard  to  compare  with 
in  all  other  cafes,  a.  That  under  the 
equinoflial,  the  heat  is  as  the  fine  of  the 
fun’s  declination.  3.  That  in  the  frigid 
zones,  where  the  fun  fets  not,  the  heat  is 
as  the  circumference  of  a circle  into  the 
fine  of  the  altitude  at  6 ; and  confequent- 
Jy  that  in  the  fame  latitude  thefe  aggre- 
gates of  warmth  are  as  the  fine  of  the 
fun’s  declination  ; and  at  the  fame  decli- 
nation of  the  fun,  they  are  as  the  fines  of 
the  latitudes  into  thefignsof  the  declina- 
tion.- 4.  That  the  equinoftial  day’s  heat 
is  every  where  as  the  cofine  of  the  lati- 
tude. 5.  In  all  places  where  the  fun 
fets,  the  difference  between  the  fummer 
and  winter-heats,  when  the  declinations 
are  contrary,  is  equal  to  a circle  into  the 
fine  of  the  altitude  at  6 in  the  fummer 
parallel ; and  confequently  thefe  differ- 
ences are  as  the  fine  of  the  latitude  into 
or  multiplied  by  the  fines  of  declination. 
6.  From  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears 
that  the  tropical  fun  under  the  equinoc- 
tial, has  of  all  others  the  leaft  force'.  Un- 
der the  pole,  it  is  greater  than  any  other 
day’s  heat  whatever;  being  to  that  of  the 
equinoflial  as  5 to  4. 

From  the  table  and  thefe  corollaries,  a 
general  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the 
Turn  of  all  the  aflions  of  the  fun  in  the 
whole  year;  and  thin:  that  part  of  heat 
which  arifeih  limply  from  the  prefence  of 
the  fun,  may  be  brought  to  a geometrical 
rertaintv.  The  heat  of  the  fun  for  any 
froall  portion  of  time  is  always  as  a reff- 
angle  contained  under  the  fine  of  the 
angle  .of  incidence  of  the  rays  producing 
heat  at  that  time. 


Heat  is  ufually  divided  by  the  fcliool 
philofopbers  into  a£lua!  and  potential- 
the  former  of  which  is  that  hitherto 
treated  of,  and  the  latter  that  winch 
we  find  in  pepper,  wine,  and  certain 
chemical  preparations,  as  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, brandy,  quick-lime,  &c, 

The  peripatetics  account  for  the  heat  of 
quick-lime  from  an  anlipeiillafis.  The 
epicureans,  and  other  corpufcularians 
attrihute  even  potential  heafto atoms,  or 
panicles  of  fire  detained  and  locked  up 
in  the  pores  of  thefe  bodies,  and  remain- 
ing at  reft  therein,  which  being  excited 
to  aflion  again  by  the  heat  and  moillure 
of  the  mouth,  or  by  the  eftufion  of  cold 
water,  or  the  like  caufe,  then  break 
their  inclofures,  and  difcover  what  they 
are. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  french  academy, 
for  die  year  1713,  the  reader  may  find 
this  dodlrine  well  illuftrated  by  M.  Le- 
mery,  the  younger,  in  the  inltances  of 
quick-lime,  regulus  of  antimony,  tin, 
&c,  which  account  Mr.  Boyle  endea- 
vours to  let  afide,  and  fubllitute  a me- 
chanical property,  aiix.  a peculiar  texture 
of  parts  in  thefe  cafes  in  lieu  of  fire.  See 
Boyle’s  Mechanical  Origin  of  Heat  and 
Cold. 

Heat,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  known  hy 
the  feveral  names  of  natural  beat,  vital 
heat,  innate  heat,  and  animal  heat,  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  that  generated 
by  the  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  blood, 
occafioned  by  its  circulatoiy  motion, 
cfpecially  in  the  arteries. 

To  what  organs,  or  operations,  the  heat 
of  the  human  body,  and  other  animal 
bodies,  is  owing,  is  hitherto  extremely 
doubtful.  The  opinions  that  at  prefciit 
prevail  are,  1.  That  the  heat  of  aninial 
bodies  is  owing  to  the  attrition  betwixt 
the  arteries  and  the  blood.  That  ilie 
lungs  are  the  fountain  of  this  heat, 
3.  That  the  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the 
Iblids  on  one  another  produce  it.  4. 
That  it  is  owing  to  the  mechanical  ai- 
trition  of  the  particles  of  out'  fluids.  To 
which  opinions  Dr.  S-evenfon  of  Edin- 
burgh, adds  a 5,  ‘t-’fat.  That  whole 
procefs  by  which  our  ailment  and  juiffS 
are  conftantly  undergoing  Ibme  alter- 
ation. 

The  reafonings  in  favour -of  thefe  fevera! 
opinions  may  be  feen  at  large,  as  laid 
down  by  the  above-mentioned  aiiiliorin 
an  effay  on  the  caufe  of  animal  heat,  m 
the  Medical  Effays,  vol.  vi.  The  chief 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  firft  opinion,' 
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sre,  that  if  an  artery  is'tied,  or  cut,  the 
part  to  which  it  goes,  turns  cold ; and  on 
the  ceafing  of  the  pulfation  of  the  ar- 
teries, cold  and  death  follow.  An  in- 
creafe  of  heat  attends  a britk  circulation, 
and  a languid  circulation  is  accompanied 
with  a fmall  heat.  One  who  burns  in  a 
fever,  or  is  hot  with  exercife,  has  a full 
and  frequent  pulfe.  In  cold  faintings, 
chlorofis,  Sfc.  the  pulfe  is  fmall  and 
flow.  To  thefe  they  add,  that  the  ther- 
mometer Ihews  the  arterial  blood  to  be  a 
little  hotter  than  that  of  the  veins. 

This  is  accounted  for  from  the  conical 
flgure  of  the  arteries,  from  their  fluxes 
and  branches  into  exquifitely  fmall  ca- 
pillaries; whence  therefiftance,  and  con- 
fequently  the  attrition  muft  be  great, 
from  the  number,  ftrength,  and  elatticity 
of  their  coats ; from  the  propelling  pow- 
er of  the  heart,  and  their  ftrong  refift- 
ance.  From  all  thefe  it  is  inferred,  "that 
the  particles  of  blood  perpetually  get- 
ing  new  motions,  direftions,  and  ro- 
tations, are  attenuated,  condenfed,  have 
their  angles  grinded  off,  and  are  made 
homogeneous  : hence,  it  is  faid,  follows 
the  fluidity,  red  colour,  and  heat  of  the 
mafs,  which  is  here  perfefted.  See  the 
articles  Artery,  Heart,  Circula- 
tion, and  Blood. 

The  fecond  opinion  is,  that  the  lungs 
are  the  fountain  of  heat  in  the  human 
body.  All  that  has  been  faid  for  the 
blood’s  being  heated  in  the  arteries,  is 
advanced  to  prove  this  hypothefis,  with 
confiderable  additions,  that  in  the 
lungs  the  blood  velTels  every  where  at- 
tend, divide,  and  fubdivide,  along  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  wind-pipe,  and 
as  thefe  are  perpetually  changing  their 
iituation  and  form,  becoming  longer,  or 
(horter,  making  more  acute,  or  more 
obtufe  angles,  fo  muft  the  concomitant 
blood-velfels  every  moment  make  new 
angles,  and  give  the  blood  new  direfli- 
ons;  that  at  laft  it  enters  into  an  exqui- 
fitelyfine  net-wor’K,  fpreads  every  where 
on  the  vaflly  thin  air  veficles,  where 
thefe  air  bladders  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing iheir  angles,  points  of  contaflf,  their 
form,  volume,  interftlces,’  and  fo  forth. 
From  thefe  and  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
and  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  the  blood 
IS  faid  to  be  churned,  prelFed  backward 
and  forward,  broken  and  kneaded  to- 
gether, diffolved  and  condenfed,  made 
red  and  hot  in  refpiraiion. 

The  third  opinion  is,  that  the  caiU'e  of 
VOL,  11,*^ 
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the  animal  heat  is  owing  to  the  aflion  of 
the  folid  parts  upon  one  another.  The 
reafon  in  I'upport  of  this  opinion,  is,  that 
the  heart  and  arteries  move  moft  ; thence 
that  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  the’heat 
Ihould  be  owing  to  this  motion. 

The  fourth  opinion  is,  the  mechanical 
attrition  of  the  particles  of  the.  fluids 
upon  one  another.  Dr.  Stevenfon  ob- 
ferves,  that  thofe  who  fupport  this  hy- 
pothefis, muft  not  only  fuppofe  that  me- 
chanical attrition  begets  liea't,  but  be- 
gets itfelf  without  diminution ; that 
they  muft  not  only  fltew  what  fets  this 
attrition  agoing,  but  what  maintains 
it,  becaufe  all  mechanical  force  per- 
petually decreafes  in  a refifting  me- 
dium ; in  fliort,  that  they  muft  fliew 
the  poflibility  of  a perpetuum  mobile, 
the  impolTibility  of  which  they  themfelves 
demonftrate. 

The  fifth  opinion  is,  what  Dr.  Steven- 
fon calls  the  animal  procefs,  or  that 
proce.''s  by  which  our  aliment  and  fluids 
are  perpetually  undergoing  fome  al- 
teration. This  procels,  according  to 
that  writer,  may  be  one  ftii  generis, 
fomewhat  of  a middle  nature  betwixt 
fermentation  and  putrefaflion  ; and  he 
thinks  it  comes  fo  near  to  the  latter, 
that  he  choofes  to  call  it  by  that  name. 
In  putrefadlion,  which  is  a moft  power- 
ful dilTolvent  of  bodies,  the  inteftine 
aftion  of  their  minute  particles  creates, 
collefts,  or  fome  way  or  oTher  is  the 
caufe  or  means  of  heat.  The  dofllor 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  procefs  is 
conftantly  carried  on  in  all  our  juices, 
efpecially  where  there  is  blood  ; and  this 
is  chiefly  in  the  veins,  fothat  the  blood  is 
both  the  fountain  of  heat  and  the  flrft 
fpring  of  motion. 

The  late  Dr.  Mortimer,  in  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  n®  476.  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  heat  of  animals  is  explicable  froni 
the  phofphorus  and  air  they  contain. 
Phofphorus  exifts,  at  lead:  in  a dormant 
Hate,  in  animal  fluids ; and  it  is  alfo 
known,  that  they  all  contain  air  : it  is 
therefore  only  necefl'ary  to  bring  the  pho- 
fphoreal  and  aereal  particles  into  contaft, 
and  heat  muft  of  confequence  be  gene- 
rated. 

HEATH,  erica,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
oftandiia-monogynia  clafs  ot  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  one  erefil  and 
quadrifid  petal ; and  its  fruit  is  a quadri- 
locular  capfule,  containing  a great  num- 
ber of  very  fmall  feeds. 
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The  dlftilled  water  of  heath-flowers  is 
recommended  for  fore  eyes,  as  alfo  for 
the  colic;  and  fomentations  of  them  are 
faid  to  be  good  in  the  gout  and  paralytic 
cafes. 

Seny-bearing-liEATH,  - a name  given  to 
empetrum.  See  Empetrum. 

Heath  hen,  a name  fometimc-s  given  to 
the  groufe.  See  the  article  Grouse. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
fame  with  pagans.  See  Pagan. 

HEAVING,  in  the  fea-language,- figniffes 
throwing  any  thing  over-board.  Alfo 
turning  about  the  capftan,  is  called  heav- 
ing at  the  capftan.  Lilcewife,  when  a 
ihip  being  at  anchor,  rifes  and  falls  by 
the  force  of  the  waves,  ftie  is  faid  to  heave 
and  fet. 

HEAVEN,  ccdum,  literally  fignifies  the 
expanfe  of  the  firmament,  furrounding 
our  earth,  and  extended  every  way  to  an 
immenfe  diltance. 

The  Hebrews  acknowledged  three  hea- 
vens ! the  firft  the  aerial  heaven,  in  which 
the  birds  fly,  the  winds  blow,  and  the 
lliowers  are  formed  ; the  fecond,  the  fir- 
mament in  whieh  the  ftars  are  placed  ; 
the  third,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Almighty',  and  the  abode 
of  faints  and  angels. 

Heaven  is  confidered  by  chriftian  divines 
and  philofophers,  as  a place  in  fome  re- 
mote part  of  infinite  fpace,  in  which  the 
omniprefent  Deity  is  faid  to  afford  a nearer 
and  more  immediate  view  ofhimfelf,  and 
a more  fenfible  manifettation  of  his  glory, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe. 
This  is  often  called  the  empyrean,  from 
that  fplendor  with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  invefted  ; and  of  this  place  the  in- 
fpired  writers  give  us  the  moft  noble  and 
magnificent  defcriptions. 

The  pagans  confidered  heaven  as  the  re- 
fidence  only  of  the  celeftial  gods,  into 
which  no  mortals  were  admitted  after 
death,  unlefs  they  w'ece  jdeified.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  good  men,  they  were  con- 
figned  to  the  elyfian  fields.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Elysium. 

Cryflalline  Heavens.  See  the  article 
Crystalline. 

HEAVINESS,  in  general,  the  fame  with 
weight  or  gravity.  See  Gravity  and 
Weight. 

HEAVY,  in  the  manege.  Ahorfe  is  faid 
to  reft  heavy  upon  the  hand,  when, 
tl;ro’  the  foftnefs  of  his  nerk,  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  back,  and  the  weight  of  his 
fore-quarters,  or  through  wearinefs,  he 
tlu'ows  himfelf  upon  the  bridle,  biit  with- 


out making  any  effort  to  efcape  the  horfe. 
man’s  hand. 

By  Hopping  him,  and  making  himfij, 
quently  go  back,  you  may  make  hij, 
light  upon  the  hand  ; that  is,  if  his  heavi. 
nefs  proceeds  from  lazinefs  and  ftiffnefs. 
but  if  it  is  occafioned  by  a defeft  in  hit 

, back,  -there  is  no  remedy  for  it. 

HEBDOMARY,  a folemnity  of  the  an- 
tient  Greeks,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  in 
which  the  Athenians  fung  hymns  in  ho- 
nour of  that  god,  and  carried  in  their 
hands  branches  of  laurel.  The  word  fig. 
nifies  the  feventh  day,  this  folemnity  be- 
ing obferved  on  the  feventh  day  of  every 
lunar  month. 

HEBENSTRETIA,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  monope. 
talons,  with  a cylindraceons  tube  (hotter 
than  the  calyx,  andquadrifid  at  the  limbj 
the  fruit  is  an  oblong  capfule,  containimr- 
two  oblong  feeds,  convex  and  furrowed 
on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiom  or  manner  ol 
fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  hebrew  language, 
See  the  next  article. 

HEBREW,  or  Hebrew  language,  thai 
fpoken  by  the  antient  Jews,  and  whereij 
the  Old  Teftament  is  wrote. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moft  antient  of  all 
the  languages  in  the  world,  at  leal!  m 
know  of  none  older:  and  fome  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  thehn. 
guage  in  which  God  fpoke  to  Adam  ii 
Paradife,  and  in  which  the  faints  will 
fpeak  in  heaven. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  arelh 
only  pieces  to  be  found,  in  all  antiqiiily, 
written  in  pure  Hebrew  ; and  the  Ian, 
guage  of  many  of  thefe  is  extremely  fiilE 
lime : it  appears  perfeftly  regular,  and 
particularly  fo  in  its  conjugations ; in- 
deed, properly’  fpeaking  it  has  but  onl 
conjugation,  but  this  is  varied  in  eatl 
feven  or  eight  different  ways,  which  bii 
I he  effeft  of  fo  many  different  conjuga- 
tions, and  affords' a great  variety  ofu- 
prefiions  to  reprefent  by  a fingle  word  til 
different  modifications  of  a verb,  andmi- 
ny'  ideas  which  in  the  modern,  and  ii 
many  of  the  antient  and  learned  lat- 
guages,  cannot  be  expreffed  without  ap^ 
riphrafis. 

The  primitive  words,  which  are  calW 
roots,  have  feldom  more  than  three  Ictw! 
or  two  fyllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  twenty-W 
letters,  only  five  of  which  are  ufoUj 
reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  h* 

will 
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with  ours,  mu.  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  but  then 
each  vowel  is  divided  into  two,  a long 
and  a fliort,  the  found  of  the  former  be- 
ing fomewhat  grave  and  long,  and  that 
of  the  latter  Ihort  and  acute ; it  muft 
however  be  remarked,  that  the  two  laft 
vowels  have  founds  that,  differ  in  other 
refpefls  belides  quantity,  and  a greater 
•or  lefs  elevation.  To  thefe  ten  or  twelve 
vowels  may  be  added  others  called  femi- 
vowels,  which  ferve  to  connefl  the  con- 
fonants,  and  to  make  the  eafier  tranli- 
hons  from  one  to  another.  The  .number 
of  accents  in  this  language  are,  indeed, 
prodigious ; of  thefe  there  are  near  forty, 
the  iifeof  fome  of  which,  notwithftanding 
all  the  enquiries  of  the  learned,  are  not 
yet  perfeflly  known.  We  know,  in  ge- 
neral, that  they  ferve  to  diftinguilh  the 
leniences  like  the  points  called  commas, 
femicolons,  &c.  in  our  language  j to 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  fyllables, 
and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they 
are  to  be  fpoke  or  fung.  It  is  no  won- 
der then,  that  there  are  more  accents  in 
the  Hebrew  than  in  other  languages,  fince 
.they  perform  the  office  of  three  different 
things,  which  in  other  languages  are 
called  by  different  names. 

Hebrews,  or  to  tie  Hebre-ws,  a 

canonical  book  of  the  New  Teltainent. 
Though  St.  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name 
to  this  epiftle,  tlie  concurrent  teftimony 
of  the  heft  authors,  aiitient  and  modern, 
affords  fuch  evidence  of  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  it,  that  the  objeflions  to  the  con- 
trary are  of  little  or  no  weight.  His 
inentioning  himlelf  in  it,  as  lately  a pri- 
foner  in  Italy,  and  his  promife  to  vifit 
the  Hebrews,  together  with  Timothy, 
who  had  been  rdeafed  from  imprifon- 
nient,  both  denote  the  writer,  and  the 
time  of  his  writing  this  epiftle,  that  it 
was  juft  after  the  deliverance  of  St.  Paul 
from  his  firft  trial  at  Rome. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epiftle  was 
wrote,  were  the  believing  Jews  of  Pale- 
hine,  and  its  defign  was  to  convince  them, 
and,  by  their  means,  all'  the  jewifli  con- 
verts, wherefoever  difperfed,  of  the  in- 
fufficiency  and  abolifhment  of  the  cere- 
.inonial  and  ritual  law.  In  order  to  which 
he  undertakes'to  fhew,  firft,  the  fuperior 
excellency  of  Chriftls  perfon  above  that 
of  Mofes  : fecondly,  the  fuperiority 
ef  Chrift’s  priefthood  above  the  levitical  ; 
thirdly,  the  mere  figurative  nature,  and 
utter  infufficiency  of  the  legal  cere- 
raonies  and  facrifices  : and,  fourthly, 
that  to.forfake  ihe  raofaical  law,  was  not. 


as  the  Jews  boldly  alferted,  to  apoftatke 
from  God,  but  wastheir  indh'penfible  du- 
ty and  obligation.  Theie  particulars  are 
intermixed  w.ith  proper  inferences  and 
exhortations,  all  tending  to  Ihew  the 
jewifli  chriftians  the  unreafonablenefs, 
folly,  and  danger  of  relapfing  into  ju- 
daifra. 

HEBRIDES,  iflinds  on  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land, of  which  Sky,  Mull,  Ifla,  and  a. 
Arran  are  feme  of  the  largeft. 

HECATOMB,  among  the  antient  pagans, 
was  the  I’acrifice  of  an  hundred  bulls  or 
oxen;  or,  in  a lefs  confined  fenfe,  ati 
hundred  animals  of  any  fort. 

, Pythagoras  , is  faid  to  have  facrificed  an 
hecatomb  to  the  mufes,  through  joy  and 
gratitudefor  his  having  difcovered  thede- 
monftration  of  the  XLyilth  propofition 
in  the  fit  ft  book  of  Euclid,  wiz.  that, 

“ In  a reflangled  triangle,  the  fquare  of 
the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fquares 
“ of  the  other  two  fides.” 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  when  an 
hecatomb  was  to  be  facrificed,  they  ereft- 
ed  for  that  purpofe  an  hundred  altars  of 
turf,  on  each  of  which  they  facrificed  one 
animal.  He  adds,  that  when  the  em- 
.perors  offered  hecatombs,  they  fometimes 
confifted  of  an  hundred  lions,  an  hun- 
dred eagles,  or  the  like. 

HECATOMB-^ON,  inalo/x^aixv,  in  an- 
tient chronology,  the  firft  month  of  the 
athenian  year,  confining  of  thirty  days, 
and  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our 
June  and  beginning  of  July.  It  was  fo 
called  on  account  of  the  many  hecatombs 
facrificed  in  it. 

HECK,  an  engine  to  take  filh  in  the  river 
Oufe.  A falmon  heck  is  a grate  for  catch- 
ing that  fort  of  filh. 

HECKLE.  See  the  article  Hatchel, 

HECKLING  ^ hemp  and  flax.  See  the  . 
articles  Hemp  and  Flax. 

HECTIC,  or  Hectic  fever,  a kind  of 
flow  fever,  occafioned  by  exulcerations  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  purulent  matter  mix- 
ing with  the  blood,  and  difturbing  its  na- 
tural motion.  Thefymptoms  areanun- 
ufual  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  a 
rednefs  of  the  checks,  efpecially  after  eat- 
ing; alfo  a weak,  but  quick  pulfe,  a 
languid  habit  of  body,  and  lofs  of 
ftrength. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  fays  Dr. 
Mead,  to  attempt  the  cure  of  this  dread- 
ful difeafe  early ; and  as  it  arifes  from  in- 
flaramations,  it  requires  repeated  bleed- 
•ings.  Dr.  Pringle  recommends  the  fame 
piaflice,  vvith  the  .ufe  of  felons  and  iffues, 
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made  in  the  fide  that  is  moll  aftefled. 
He  obferves,  that  he  found  nothing  dimi- 
nilh  the  heftic  fits  lb  much  as  fmall  but 
repeated  bleedings,  efpecially  when  faline 
draughts  and  a cooling  diet  are  taken  at 
the  fame  time.  In  thiift,  heat,  and  other 
fymptoms,  the  figns  of  a putrid  (late  of 
the  humours,  the  ptifanis  to  be  acidulat- 
ed with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the  ali- 
ments are  to  be  chofen  of  the  acefient 
kind.  A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bar- 
ley-wafer and  fweet  milk,  feafoned  with 
fugar  and  nutmeg,  makes  a proper  and 
■an  agreeable  part  of  diet  5 and  in  cafe  of 
collivenefs,  let  the  patient  drink  a decoc- 
tion of  bran  with  raifins  and  liquorice. 
Colliquative  fweats  are  molt  fafely  check- 
ed by  lime-water,  whereof  tiie  patient 
may  drink  about  a pint  a day,  foftened 
with  a little  new  milk. 

A milk-courfe,  though  much  recommend- 
ed by  phyficians,  as  having  the  double 
advantage  of  being  food  and  phyfic,  ought 
to  he  taken  with  caution  ; not  only  be- 
caufe  feme  people  have  a' natural  averfion 
to  milk,  but  bec_gufi;  in  head-achs,  acute 
fevers,  flatulencies,  bilious  loornelles, 
and  bloody  ftools,  it  is  found  to  be  very 
prejudicial.  The  preference  is  generally 
given  to  alfes-milk,  as  being  mollcooling 
and  detergent  ; but  when  it  can  be  con- 
veniently had,  whey  made  of  cows-milk, 
or  even  of  goats,  may  be  fubliituted  in 
its  room,  eipetially  if  the  goats  have 
been  fed  on  fragrant  herbs.  In  cafe  the 
milk  does  not  agree  with  the  ftoinach,  as 
frequently  happens,  it  fliould  be  medi- 
cated in  the  following  manner ; take  of 
led  rofes  dried,  of  balaullines,  pomegra- 
nate-rind, and  cinnamon,  each  one  dram  ; 
and  boil  them  in  a pint  of  cows-milk: 
when  the  decodlion  begins  to  boil,  pour 
a little  cold  water  into  it,  to  make  it 
fubfide.  Repeat  this  proctfs  feveral  times, 
and  lallly  llrain  off  the  liquor,  fweeien 
it  with  fugar,  and  fet  it  by  for  ufe. 
Others  recommend  equ.il  quantities  of 
milk  and  an  inftifiim  of  male  fpeedwell, 
fow  thillle,  fageof  Jerufalem,  liverwort, 
colts-foot,  ground-ivy,  maiden-hair, 
flowers  of  Sc.  John’s  wort,  and  rofes, 
with  a little  fugar  a few  chops  of  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium  : this  mull  be  drank 
pretty  warm,  and  continued  for  fi-c  weeks.. 
Bui  above  all,  frelh  buttcr-niilk  is  faid  to 
be  the  mod  efficacious  fpecific. 

Medicines  that  are  gently  corroborating 
are  alfo  ufiful:  fuel)  are  (he  folution  of 
coral,  ormoiher  of  pearl,  in  orange  juice ; 
corte:t  eieutheiii,  orperuvian  baik,  made 
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into  an  ele£luary  with  fyrup  of  lenioM. 
Heifler  affirms  he  has  cured  many  of  thefe 
fevers  with  the  bark,  in  a few  days.  But 
above  all  things,  riding  daily  mud  not 
be  forgot,  as  being  the  bed  kind  ofexer- 
cife,  arid  highly  beneficial  in  thel'e  dif. 
tempei's. 

Heflics  attack  children  fometimes  frofn 
voracity,  and  at  others  from  refrigeration 
of  the  bod'y  ; in  which  cafes  the  ul'eofthe 
temperate  baths  of  fweet  water,  continued 
for  i'ome  time,  is  faid  to  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  ; and  to  remove  the  obdriiaion.s  of 
the  meferaic  glands  and  velTcls,  the  fre- 
quent but  fparing  ufe  of  the  following 
faline  aperient  mixture  will  he  neceda- 
ry  : take  of  fait  of  tartar,  nitre,  and  ar- 
canum duplicatum,  each  two  drams;  fal 
ammoniac,  three  drams:  mix  them  all 
together,  and  let  a little  of  the  mbture 
be  put  into  the  child’s  drink,  according 
to  his  age  and  drength. 

HEDERA,  IVY,  in  botany.  See  Ivy. 

Hed'era  tf.rrestris,  ground-ivy,  j 
, genus  of  plants  called  by  Linnaeus  gle- 
choma.  See  the  articles  Glechoma  and 
Ground-ivy. 

HEDGES,  in  agriculture,  are  either  plant- 
ed to  make  fences  round  inclol'ures,  or  to 
divide  the  feveral  parts  of  a garden.  When 
they  are  defigned  as  outward  fences,  they 
are  planted  either  with  haw  thorn,  crabs, 
er  black-thorn  ; 'but  thofe  hedges  which 
are  planted  in  gardens,  cither  to  fiirroimd 
wiidernefs-quarters,  or  to  fereen  the  other 
parts  of  a garden  from  figlit,  are  planted 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  foine 
preferring  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the 
holly  is  bed  ; next  the  yew,  then  the  lau- 
rel, laurudinus,  phillyrea,  fsfe.  others 
prefer  the  beech,  the  hornbeam,  and  the 
elm.  See  the  article  Garden. 

Before  planting,  it  is  proper  to  conlider 
the  nature  pf  the  land,  and  what  fort  of 
plants  will  thrive  bed  in  it;  and  alfo, 
what  is  the  foil  from  whence  the  plants 
are  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  fize,  thefets 
ought  to  be  about  the  bignefs  of  one’s 
little  finger,  and  cut  within  about  four 
or  five  inches  of  the  ground  ; they  ought 
to  he  frefii  taken  up,  draight,  fmooih, 
and  well  rooted.  Thole  plants  that 
are  raifed  in  the  nuiTery,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

In  planting  outfide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to 
be  laid  with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  on 
that  fide  of  the  ditch  the  bank  is  defigntd 
to  be  made;  and  fume  of  the  bed  mould 
fliould  he  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  fet  upon  it  a foot  afunder, 
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Whsn  tl's  firft  row  of  quick  is  fet,  it 
mull  be  covered  with  mould,  and  when 
the  bank  is  a foot  high,  you  may  lay  an- 
other row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaces  of  the 
former,  and  cover  them  as  you  did  the 
others:  the  bank  is  then  to  be  topped 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a dry 
or  dead-hedge  laid,  to  (hade  and  defend 
the  under-plantation.  Stakes  Ihould  then 
be  driven  into  the  loofe  earth,  fo  low  as 
to  reach  the  firm  ground  : thefe  are  to  be 
placed  at  about  two  feet  and  a half  di- 
ftance,  and  in  order  to  render  the  hedge 
yet  ftronger,  you  may  edder  it,  that  is, 
bind  the'top  of  the  (lakes  with  fmall  long 
poles,  and  when  the  eddering  is  finiihed, 
drive  the  (lakes  anew. 

The  quick  muft  be  kept  condantly  i»eed- 
ed,  and  fecured  from  being  cropped  by 
cattle;  and  in  February  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground, 
which  will  caufe  it  (Irike  root  afrelh,  and 
help  it  much  in  the  growth.^ 

When  an  hedge  is  about  eight  or  nine 
years  growth,  it  will  be  proper  to  plalh 
it ; for  the  method  of  doing  which,  fee 
the  article  Plashing. 

The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges  ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  raifed  from  the  ker- 
nels of  the  fmall  wild  crabs,  they  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  railed  from- 
the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples  without 
dillinflion  ; becaufe  the  plants,  of  the  true 
fmall  crab  never  (hoot  i'o  (Irong  as  thofe 
of  the  apples,  and  may  therefore  be  better 
kept  within  the  proper  compafs  of  an 
hedge. 

The  black-  thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently 
planted  for  hedges;  and  the  bed  method 
of  doing  it,  is  to  raife  the  plants  from  the 
(tones  of  the  fruit,  which  (liould  be  (own 
about  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  wea- 
ther will  permit,  in  the  place  where  the 
hedge  is  intended ; but  when  they  are 
kept  long  out  of  the  ground,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mix  them  with  (and,  and  keep 
them  in  a cool  place.  The  fame  fence 
will  do  for  it  when  fown,  as  when  it  is 
planted. 

The  holly  is  fometimes  planted  for 
hedges;  but  where  it  is  expofed,  there 
will  be  great  difficulty  in  preventing  its 
being  deftroyed  ; otherwife,  it  is  by  far 
the  mod  beautiful  plant,  and  being  an 
ever-green,  will  afford  much  better  (hel- 
ler for  cattle  in  winter,  than  any  other 
fort  of  hedge.  The  bed  method  of 
pifing  thefe  hedges,  is  to  fow  the  flones 
m the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intendetl, 
and  where  this  can  be  conveniently  done, 


thfe  plants  will  make  a much  better  pro- 
grefs  than  thofe  that  are  tranfplanted  5 
but  thefe  berries  (hould  be  buried  in  the 
ground  feveral  months  before  they  are 
fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to 
gather  the  berries  about  cliridmas,  -when 
they  are  ufually  ripe,  and  put  them 
into  large  flower-pots,  mixing  fome  fand 
with  them  ; then  dig  holes  in'the  ground 
into  which  the  pots  mud  be  funk,  cover- 
ing them  over  with  earth,  about  ten 
inches  thick.  In  this  place  they  mud 
remain  till  the  following  Oftober,  when 
they  (hould  be  taken  up,  and  (own  in  the 
place  where  the  hedge  is,  intended  to  be 
made;  The  ground,  fliould  be  well 
trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of 
all  bad  weeds,  bufhes,  trees,  &c.  Then 
two  drills  fliould  be  made,  at  about  a 
foot-didance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feeds 
diould  be  fcattered  pretty  clofe,  led  fome 
ftopld  fail.  When  the  plants  grow  up, 
they  mud  be  carefully  weeded;  and  if 
they  are  defigned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they 
fliould  be  cut  twice  a year,  that  is  in  May 
and  in  Augud  ; but  if  they  are  only  de- 
lignedforfences,  they  need  only  be  ffieer- 
ed  in  July.  The  fences  for  thefe  hedges 
while  young,  fliould  admit  as  much  free 
air  as  poflible  : the  bedfortare  thofe  made 
with  pods  and  rails,  or  with  ropes  drawn 
through  holes  made  in  the  pods  ; and  if 
the  ropes  are  painted  over  with  a compo- 
lition  of  melted  pitch,  brown  fpanidi  co- 
lour and  oil,  well  mixed,  they  will  lad 
feverah  years. 

Hedges  for  ornament  In  gardens  are  fome- 
times planted  with  ever-greens,  in  which 
cafe  the  holly  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
Next  to  this,  mod  people  prefer  the  yew  ; 
but  the  dead  colour  ot  its  leaves  renders 
thofe  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel 
is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  ever-green.s, 
but  the  flioots  are  fo  luxuriant  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  tolerable  (liape; 
and  as  the  leaves  are  large,  to  prevent 
the  difagreeable  appearance  given  them  by 
their  being  cut  through  with  the  flieers, 
it  will  be  the  bed  way  to  prune  them  with 
a knife,  cutting  the  flioots  jud  down  to 
a leaf.  The  laurudinus  is  a very  fine 
plant  for  this  purpofe  ; but  the  fame  ob- 
jeflion  may  be  made  to  this  as  to’the  lau- 
rel ; this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be 
pruned  with  a knife  in  April,  when  the 
flowers  are  going  off ; but  the  new  (hoots 
of  the  fame  fpring  mud  by  no  means  be 
(hortened.  The  fmall-leaved  and  rough- 
leaved laurudinus  are  the  bed  plants  for 

this 
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this  purpofe.  The  true  plilliyrea  is  the 
next  belt  plant  for  hedges,  whicli  may  be 
led  up  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,, 
and  if  they  are  kept  narrow  at  the  top, 
that  there  may  not  be  too  much  width 
for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them,  they 
will  be  clofe  and  thick,  and  make  a fine 
appearance.  The  ilex  or  ever-green 
oak,  is  alfo  planted  for  hedges,  and  is  a 
fit  plant  for  thofe  defigned  to  grow  very 
tall.  The  deciduous  plants  ufually  plant- 
ed to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are,  the 
hornbeam,  which  may  be  kept  neat  with 
lefs-  trouble  than  moll  other  plants.  The 
beech,  which  has  the  fame  good  quali- 
ties as  the  hornbeam  ; but  the  gradual 
falling  of  its  leaves  in  winter  caufe  a con- 
tinual litter.  The  fmall-leaved  englifh 
elm  is  a proper  tree  for  tall  hedges,  but 
thefe  fliould  not  be  planted  clofer  than 
eight  or  ten  feet.  The  lime-tree  has  alfo 
been  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofe; 
but  after  they  have  Hood  feme  years  they 
grow  very  thin  at  bottom,  and  theirleaves 
frequently  turn  of  a black  difagreeable 
colouit. 

Many  of  the  flowering  fhrubs  have  alfo 
been  planted  in  hedges,  fuch  as  rofes, 
honeyfuckles,  fweet-briar,  @'r.  but  thefe 
are  difficult  to  train  ; and  if  they  are  cut 
to  bring  them  within  compafs,  their 
flowers,  which  are  their  greateft  beauty, 
will  be  entirely  deftroyed. 

Hedge-hog.  See  Hedge-^OG, 

Hedge-sparrow,  the  brown  motacilla, 
white  underneath,  and  with  a grey  fpot 
behind  the  eyes.  See  Motacilla. 

This  is  of  the  bignefs  of  the  red-bveaft  ; 
the  head  is  large  and  rounded  ; the  eyes 
fmall,  and  their  iris  hazel  ; the  beak  is 
flender;  the  ears  are  large  and  patulous. 

HEDMORA,  a city  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Weflmania,  fituated  on  the 
river  Dalecarlia,  fifty  miles  north-weft  of 
Upfai : eaftlong.  I5®  55',  and  north  lat. 
60°  1 6^. 

HEDYOTIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous  and  in- 
fundibuliform  ; and  its  fruit  is  a bilocu- 
lar capfule,  containing  a great  number 
of  feeds. 

HEDYSARUM,  the  french  honey- 
suckle, in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  is  papilionaceous  and 
ftriated  ; the  fruit  of  a bivalve  articulated 
pod,  each  joint  of  which  is  roundifli, 
comprefled,  and  containing  one  kidney- 
fhsped-feed.  . 

This  plant  is  deobftiuent  ?nd  vulnerary. 
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HEEL,  in  anatomy,  the  hind-patt  of  iL 

foot.  See  Foot  and  Calcaneum.  ' 

Heel  of  a horfe,  the  lower  hinder  part  of 
the  foot,  comprehended  between  the  quai, 
ters,  and  oppofite  to  the  toe.  ’ 
The  heel  of  a horfe  fliould  be  high  and 
large,  and  onejide  of  it  fliould  not  rife 
higher  than  the  other  upon  the  paltcm. 
To  recover  the  heels  of  a horfe  that  is 
hoof-bound,  you  fliould  take  out  his  foie 
and  keep  his  heels  very  wide,  by  which 
they  will  be  reftored  in  a month. 

Heel  of  a horfeman.  This  being  the  part 
that  is  armed  by  the  fpur,  the  word  is 
ufed  for  the  fpur  itfelf ; as,  this  horfe  un- 
derftands  the  heels  well. 

To  ride  a horfe  from  one  heel  to  an. 
other,  is  make  him  go  fideways,  fome- 
times  to  one  heel,  and  fometimes  to 
another. 

Heel,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a ftip 
leans  on  one  fide,  vvhether  (he  be  a- 
ground  or  a-float,  then  it  is  faid  Ihe  heels 
a-ftarboard,  or  a-port ; or  that  (he  heels 
offwards,  or  to  the  (hore  ; that  is,  in- 
dines  more  to  one  fide  than  to  an- 
other. 

Heel  of  tbemaf,  that  part  of  the  foot  of 
any  mail,  which  is  pared  away  llanling 
on  the  aftward  fide  thereof,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  flayed  aftward  on.  The 
heels  of  the  top-maftsare  fquares. 
HEELER,  or  Bloody  heel-cogI,  a fighting 
cotk  that  ftrikes  or  wounds  much  with 
his  fpurs. 

The  mailers  know  fuch  a cock  even  while 
a chicken,  by  the  (Iriking  of  his  two  heels 
together  in  his  going. 

HEGIRA,  in  chronology,  a celebrated 
epocha  among  mahoraetans.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Epocha. 

The  event  which  gave  rife  to  this  epocha 
was  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca, 
with  his  new  profelytes,  to  avoid  the  per- 
fecution  of  the  coraifehites  ; who,  being 
then  mod  powerful  in  the  city,  could  not 
bear  that  Mahomet  fliould  abolKh  idola- 
try, and  eftablifli  his  new  religion.  This 
flight  happened  in  the  fourteenth  year  af- 
ter Mahomet  had  commenced  prophet; 
he  retired  to  Medina,  which  he  made  the 
place  of  his  refidence. 

The  mahometans  have  many  fabulous 
traditions  concerning  this  flight  of  their 
falfe  prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina; 
Having  taken  a refolution,  fay  they,  to 
Jrave  the  city,  he  went  out  one  night, 
being  the  firft  of  the  moon,  accompanied 
.only  by  Abubeker,  his  father-in-law, 
and  paired  the  night  in  a grotto,  diftant 
an  hour’s  journey  from  Mecca.  As  fw" 
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as  his  retreat  was  known  in  the  city,  the 
cotaifchites,  his  declared  enemies,  went 
in  purfoit  of  him,  and  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  grotto  early  the  next  morn- 
ing • bntthat  fame  night  a large  tree  had 
grown  up,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  in 
which  the  prophet  was  concealed  ; and 
what  opening  was  left,  was  covered  over 
with  a fpider’s  web;  this  being  a plain 
indication,  that  nobody  was  in  the  cave, 
the  coraifchites  went  away,  and  Ma- 
homet efcaped  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies. 

HEIDELBURG,  a city  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  lower  Rhine,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  palatinate,  fituated  on  the  river 
Neckar;  eaft  long.  8°  40',  and  north  lat. 

height,  altitudo,  in  geometry,  is  a per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  the  vertex,  or 
top,  of  any  right-lined  figure,  upon  the 
hafe  or  fide  fubtentling  it.  It  is  likewife 
the  perpendicular  height  of  any  objeft 
above  the  horizon  ; and  is  found  feverai 
ways,  by  two  ftaffs,  a plain  mirrour,  with 
the  quadrant,  theodolite,  or  fome  gradu- 
ated inftrument,  fWr. 

The  meaCuring  of  heights  or  diftances  is 
of  two  kinds : when  the  place  or  objeft  is 
acceflible,  as  when  you  can  approach  to 
its  bottom  ; or  inacceflible,  when  it  can- 
not be  approached. 

Prob.  I,  To  meafure  an  accefiible  height 
AB,  by  means  of  two  ftaffs.  See  plate 
CXXIX.  fig.  I.  n°  I. 

Let  there  be  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  ground,  a longer  ftaff  D E,  like- 
wife a (hotter  one  F G,  fo  as  the 
obfervator  may  fee  A,  the  top  of  the 
height  to  be  meafured,  over  the  ends 
D,  F,  of  the  two  ftaffs ; let  F H and 
DC,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  meet  DE 
and  AB  in  H and  C;  then  the  tri- 
angles FHD,  DC  A,  (hall  be  equian- 
gular; for  the  angles  at  C and  H are 
right  ones : likewiie  the  angle  A is  equal 
to  FDH;  wherefore  the  remaining 
angles  are  alfo  equal.  Therefore  as  F H, 
thediftanceof  the  two  ftaffs,  is  to  HD,  the 
tzcefs  of  the  longer  ftaff above  the  fliorter  ; 
fo  is  D C,  the  diftance  of  the  longer 
half  from  the  tower,  to  C A,  the  excefs 
of  the  height  of  the  tower  above  the  longer 
flafl;  and  thence  C A will  be  found 
by  the  rule  of  three.  To  which  if  the 
length  D E be  added,  you  will  have  the 
whole  height  of  the  tower  B A. 

Scholium.  Another  method  may  be  oc- 
calionally  contrived  for  meafuring  an  ac- 
ceflible height,  as  by  the  given  length  of 
the  (liadpyv  B D {ibid,  n*  ».)  I find  ouS 
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the  height  A B : for  let  there  be  erefled 
a ftaff  CF,  perpendicularly,  producing 
the  fhadow  E F ; then  it  will  be  as  EF, 
the  ftiadow  of  the  ftaff,  is  to  E C,  the 
ftaff  itfelf ; fo  is  B D,  the  fhadow  of  the 
tower,  to  B A,  the  height.  Though 
the  plane  on  which  the  (hadow  of  the 
tower  falls,  be  not  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon, if  the  ftaff  be  erefted  In  the  fame 
plane,  the  rule  will  be  the  fame. 

Prob.  II.  To  meafure  an  acceffible  height 
by  means  of  a plain  mirrour. 

Let  A B (ibid,  n®  3.)  be  the  height  to 
be  meafured  ; let  the  mirrour  be  placed 
at  C,  in  the  horizontal  plane  B D,  at  a 
known  diftance  B C : let  the  obferver  go 
back  to  D,  till  he  fee  the  image  of  the 
fummit  in  the  mirrour,  at  a certain  point 
of  it,  which  he  muft  diligently  mark  ; 
and  let  D E be  the  height  of  the  ob- 
ferver’s  eye.  The  triangles  ABC  and 
E D C,' are  equiangular;  for  the  angles 
at  D and  B are  right  angles;  and  AC B, 
E C D,  are  equal,  being  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refleiSlion  of  the  ray  AC  ; 
wherefore  the  remaining  angles  at  A and 
E,  are  alfo  equal.  Therefore  it  will  be 
as  C D is  to  D E ; fo  is  C B to  B A. 
Note  I.  The  obferver  will  be  more  exafl, 
if,  at  the  point  D,  a ftaff  be  placed  in  the 
ground  perpendicularly,  over  the  top  of 
which  the  obferver' may  fee  a point  of  the 
glafs  exaiftly  in  a line  betwixt  him  and 
the  tower. 

Note  z.  In  placeof  a mirrour  may  beufed 
the  furface  of  water,  which  naturally  be- 
comes parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Prob.  III.  To  meafiire  an  acceffible 
height  by  the  geometrical  quadrant,  theo- 
dolite, &c. 

Let  the  angle  C (ibid.  n°  4.)  be  found. 
Then  in  the  triangle  A B C,  right-angled 
at  B (B  C being  fuppofed  the  horizontal 
diftance  of  the  obferver  from  the  tower) 
having  the  angle  C,  and  the  fide  B C, 
the  required  height  will  be  found  by  the 
fill!:  cafe  of  plain  trigonometry.  Thus, 
fuppofe  the  angle  C,  37®  24',  and  the 
horizontal  diftance,  BC  ti6,  then  the 
proportion  will  be  asH : T.  C : : C B : 
B A,  the  height. 

The  tangent  altitude  37°  24'  9.8834^ 

Log.  CB  116  — a. 06446 

Added  11,94787 
Radius  10.00000 
Height  of  the  objeSl  A B 88.69  1.94787 
Suppofing  the  obfervation  made  on  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  the  height  of  the 
tewer  to  be  known,  to  find  the  diftance 

of 
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of  any  objefl:  on  the  plane  below  ; it  is 
only  the  converfe  of  the  former  cafe. 
You  may  alfo,  havingthe  bafeandangles, 
eafily  find  the  hypothenufe  A C,  or  how 
far  it  is  from  the  top  of  the  tower  to  the 
ilation,  by  the  fecond  cafe  of  right-angled 
triangles  : and  it  is  iifeful  in  many  cafes. 
Prob.  IV.  To  meafure  an  inacceflible 
height  by  the  geometrical  quadrant,  (Sc. 
at  two  nations. 

let  the  angle  A C B be  obferved  (ibid. 
31°  5,)  then  let  the  obferver  go  from  C, 
to  the  fecond  ftation  D,  in  the  fight  line 
BCD;  and  after  meafuring  this  diftance 
C D,  take  the  angle  ADC  likewife  with 
the  quadrant.  Then  in  the  triangle 
ACD,  which  is  formed  by  the  two 
vifual  rays  A D,  A C,  and  the  diftance  of 
the  two  ftations  D and  C,  there  is  given 
the  angle  ADC,  with  the  angle  ACD, 
becaufe  the  angle  ACB  was  given  be- 
fore ; therefore  the  remaining  angle 
C A D is  given  likewife.  But  the  diftance 
of  the  ftationsC  and  D is  alfo  given;  there- 
fore by  the  fecond  cafe  of  oblique-angled 
trigonometry,  the  fide  A C will  be  found. 
Wherefore  in  the  right-angled  triangle 
ABC,  all  the  angles  and  hypothenufe 
A C are  given  ; confequently  by  the  third 
cafe  of  plain  trigonometry,  the  height 
fought,  AB,  may  be  found;  as  alfo  the 
diftance  of  the  ftaiion  C,  from  A B,  the 
perpendicular  within  the  hill  or  inaccef- 
fible  height. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  angle  at  C,  43° 
30',  and  the’ angle  at  D 31°  iz',  and  the 
diftance  C D,  betwixt  the  two  ftations, 
11%  feet;  then  the  angle  DAC  will 
be  It®  18',  and  the  angle  CAB  46'' 
30'.  Hence  for  C A,  the  proportion  will 
he  as  S.  LD  A C I D C : : S.  LD  = C A. 
Thelog.  DCiiz  — i.049az 

Sine  L D 3%°  iz'  — 9.72663 

Added  11.77585 
S.  L DAC  11°  18^  — 9.29214 

C A — 304.6  — — a. 48371 
Then  for  AB,  the  height  of  the  objefl, 
itwillbe  asR  : S.  L ACB;;  CA:AB. 
A.S  radius  — — 10.00000 

is  to  the  fine  of 43'' 30'  — 9.83781 

foisCA  304.6  — 2.48371 

to  A B 209.7  — — . 2.32152 

Daftly,  for  C B,  the  diftance  of  the  ob- 
JeH  from  the  reared  ftation,  it  will  be  as 
R:  S.L  CAB:  ; CA:BC. 

As  radius  — — 10.00000 

is  to  the  fine  of  C AB  46®  30'  9.86056 
foisCA  304.6  — 2.4S371 

to  B C 221  2.34427 


If  the  height  of  the  tower  is  wanted,  the 
angle  BGF  (ibid.n°6.)  may  be  found 
with  the  quadrant,  which,  being  taken 
from  the  angle  ACB  already  known 
the  angle  ACF  will  remain;  but  the 
angle  FAC  was  known  before;  there, 
fore  the  remaining  angle  AFC  will  be 
known.  But  the  fide  A C was  fuppofed 
found  by  the  laft  problem  ; therefore  in 
the  triangle  AFC,  all  the  angles,  and 
one  of  the  fides  AC  being  known  AF 
the  height  of  the  tower  above  the  hill  may 
be  found  by  trigonometry. 

Prob.  V.  To  meafure  the  diftance  of  two 
places  A and  B,  of  which  one.  A,  is 
acceffible,  by  the  theodolite,  (Sc.  ilid, 
I'l”  7. 

Let  there  be  erefled  at  two  points,  A and 
C (fufficiently  diftant)  vifible  figns ; then 
let  the  two  angles  B A C,  B C A,  be  ta- 
ken by  the  theodolite.  Let  the  diftance 
of  the  ftations  A and  C be  meafured 
with  a chain.  Then  the  third  anglejie- 
ing  known,  and  the  fide  A C ; there, 
fore,  by  the  fecond  cafe  of  oblique  tiigo. 
nometry,  the  diftance  required  A B,  mill 
be  found. 

Prob.  VI.  To  meafure,  by  the  theodolite, 
(Sc,  the  diftance  ol  two  places,  neither 
of  which  is  acceffible.  ibid.  n°  8. 

Let  two  ftations  C and  D be  chofen,  from 
each  of  which  the  places  may  be  feen 
whofe  diftance  is  fought : let  the  angles 
ACD,  BCD,  and  likewife  the  angles 
B D C,  B D A,  C D A,  be  meal'ured  by 
the  theodolite,  &c.  the  diftance  of  the 
ftations  C and  D be  meafured  by  a chain, 
or,  if  necefl'ary,  by  the  laft  problem. 
Now  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  are 
given  two  angles  ACD  and  ADC; 
therefore  the  third  C A D is  likewife 
given  : moreover  the  fid.e  C D is  given; 
therefore  by  the  fecond  cafe  of  oblique 
trigonometry,  tire  fide  A D will  be  found. 
After  the  lame  manner,  in  the  triangle 
BCD,  from  all  the  angles,  and  onelide 
C D given,  the  fide  B D isfound..  Where, 
fore  in  the  triangle  AD  B,  from  the  given 
fides  D A and  D B,  and  the  angle  AD  B 
contained  by  them,  the  fide  A B (die  dif- 
tance fonglu).is  found  to  be  the  fourth 
cafe  of  oblique  angled  trigonometry; 
Note,  That  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the 
points  A,  B,  C,  and  D fee  in  one  plane, 
and  that  any  triangle  is  in  one  plane. 

HEILA,  .a  port-town  of  repl  Pruflla,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  iituated  on  the 
point  of  the  peninfula  in  the  Ballic-fea, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Dantzick : eall 
long.  19",  north  lat.  54°  3°^* 
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HEINUSE,  among  huntersi  a roe-buck  of 
ihe  fourth  year.  -c.*  i, ' r 

heir*  hares,  in  law,  fignifiUs  the  perfon 
who  fucceeds  another  by  defcent  to  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  being  an 
eftate  of  inheritance,  or  an  eftate  in  .fee  ; 
btcaufe  nothing  pafles  by  right  of  inheri. 
tance  but  in  fee.  ' ^ ^ ^ 

Where  there  is  a grandfather,  father  and 
fon,  if  the  father  die  before  the  grand- 
father, who  afterwards  die's  feifed  in  fee, 
the  land,  in  that  cafe,  (hall  go  to  the  el- 
dcllgrandron,  and  not  to  any  other  chil- 
dren of  the  grandfather.  On  the  father’s 
dying  without  iffiie,  the  next  eldeft 
brother  (hall  ha.ve  the  lands,  &c.  as  heir  ; 
and  for  want  of  a brother,  they  defcend 
to  the  father’s  fillers.  A man  has  ilTue 
only  a daughter,  and  dies  leaving  his 
wife  with  child  of  a fonj  who  is  after- 
wards born  i here  the  fon,  after  his  birth, 
is  heir;  however,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
daughter  is  to  have  the  land.  Yet  there 
are  fome  perfons  difqualified  from  being 
heirs,  as  a baftard,  an  alien,  one  attaint- 
ed of  treafon  or  felony,  &c.  but  idiots 
and  lunatics,  perfons  excommunicated, 
or  thatare  attainted  in  a premunire,  and 
out-laws  in  debt,  &c.  are  capable  of  be- 
ing heirs. 

The  word  heir  is  a colleflive  term,  and 
extend  to  all  heirs,  under  which  the 
heirs  of  heirs  are  comprehended  ; as 
where  lands  are  given  to  a perfon  and  his 
heirs,  all  his  heirs  are  thereby  totally  in 
him.  The  heir  is  favoured  by  common 
law  : for  not  only  land,  but  rent  not  due 
and  in  arrear  at  the  death  of  the  anceftor, 
lhall  go  to  the  heir ; fo  corn  Town  by  a 
tenant  for  years,  where  his  term  expires 
before  his  corn  is  ripe,  and  every  thing 
fallened  to  the  freehold,  timber-trees, 
deeds  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  deer, 
conies,  pigeons,  fi(h,  fife,  go  to  the  heir. 
Where  an  anceftor  has  bound  himfelf 
and  his  heirs  for  the  payment  of  money, 
or  performance  of  fome  other  a£f,  the 
heir,  tho’  never  lb  much  land  comes  to 
him  from  fuch  anceftor  by  gift  in  tail,  or 
other  fuCh  conveyance  of  the  father,  and 
not  by  defcent,  is  no  way  chargeable ; 
and  it  is  likewiCe  fo  in  all  other  eftates, 
except  fee  limple.  If  land  be  granted 
to  a perfon  and  his  heirs  during  the  life 
of  another,  fife,  the  heir  IhalT  not  be 
charged  for  this,  no  more  than  for. Jands 
inlailed.  The  heir’s  body  ought  .libt  to 
be  taken  in  execution  for.  the  debt  of  his 
anceftor,  nor  any  other  lands  but  thofe 
Vbl.  II. 
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he  received  in  the  cafe  of  defcent  i and 
whether  an  heir  has  land  by  delcent  of 
not,  he  is  triable  by  a jury,  who  are  tb 
afeertain  the  value  of  the  lands  defeended, 
in  order  to  make  the  heir  anfwerable,  A 
creditor  may  fue  either  the  heir,  execu- 
tor, or  adminiftrator,  each  of  whorn  are 
chargeable ; as  is  alfb  a collateral  heir, 
but  in  that  cafe  he  mult  be  fpecially  charg- 
ed as  fuch  s but  where  an  heir,  on  being 
fued,  pays  his  anceftor’s  debts,  he  (hall 
be  reim.Viurfed  by  the  executor  of  fuch 
anceftor;  if  he  has  aflets  in  his  hands* 
The  heir  has  this  advantage,  that  he  can 
force  the  adminiftrator  to  pay  debts  out 
of  the  perfonal  eftate  of  the  inteftate,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  inheritance  free  ; 
and  where  an  executor  has  alfets,  the  heir 
may  in  equity  compel  him  to  redeem  a 
mortgage. 

Heir-apparent,  is  a perfon  fo  called  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  aficeftor,  at  whoft 
death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

HEIRESS,  a female  heir  to  one  who  has 
an  eftate  in  lands,  fife.  Stealing  ah 
heirefs,  and  marrying  her  againft  her 
will,  was  declared  felony  by  3 Hen.  VII* 

HEIR-EOOME,  is  a word  that  compre- 
hends in  it  divers  pieces  of  furniture;  as 
the  yrft  bed,  and  other  things,  which  by 
the  cuftom  of  fome  places  have  belonged 
to  a houfe  for  feveral  defeentsi  Thefe 
are  never  inventoried  after  the  death 
of  the  owner  as  chatties,  afid  thereforS 
do  not  go  to  the  executor  or  adminiftra- 
tor,  but  to  the  heir  along  with  the  houlb, 
by  cuftom,  and  not  by  common  law. 
Heir-loomes  are  not  devifeable  by  will, 
for  cuftom  veils  them  in  the  heir  before 
a devKe  : yet  a fale  thereof  in  the  perfon’s 
lifetime  might  make  it  otherwife. 

HELEGUG,  in  ornithology,  a name  giveh 
to  the  arftic  duck  of  Clufius. 

HELENA,  or  Sf.  Helena,  an  ifland  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  fiiuated  1200  miles 
weft  of  the  coall  of  Africa;  and  1 800  call 
of  the  coaft  of  South  America : weft  long. 
6”  !3',  fouth  lat.  16°. 

It  is  about  twenty-one  miles  round,  and 
confifts  of  one  fteep  rock;  which  looks 
like'a  caftle  in  the  middle  of  the  fea,  and 
which'  is  covered  with  about  a foot  of 
yegetalile.  earth,  that  produces  corn, 
grapes;  and  almoft  all  manner  of  fruits 
and  vegetables ! but  the  corn  is  generally 
eaten  up  by  the  rats,  a(jd.;fhe  country  is 
too  hot  to  make , wine.  Tt  has  but  one 
landing  place,  w.hicli  is.  defended  by  a 
platform,  and  a fort  ill  which  the  gover- 
9 S nor 
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rorrefides.  It  is  fub)e6I  to  the  englifh 
Eaft-India  company,  by  whofe  affiftance 
it  was  planted,  after  it  was  taken  from 
the  Dutch  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 

St.  Helena’s  day,  a feftival  in  the  romilh' 
church  on  the  igth  of  Auguft.  This 
faint  was  the  emprefs  Helena,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Conilantine,  who,  it  is 
faid,  difcovered  the  crofs  of  Chrift  after 
it  had  been  long  buried  in  the  ground. 

Helena,  in  aftronomy.  See  tlie  article 

■ Castor. 

HELENIA,  or  HELENiASTRUtJ,  bas- 
tard-elecampane, in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia-fuperflua 
clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
which  is  radiated,  and  confifls  of  a mul- 
titude of  hermaphrodite  and  female  ones, 
the  former  on  tbe.diflc,  and;  the  latter  on 
the  verge.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers 
are  tubular,  and  quinquedentated  at  the 
limb  ; whereas  the  female  ones  are  li- 
near, ligulated,  and  trifld  at  the  point. 
The  ftamina  are  five  flendei-;  and.  very 
Ihort  filaments  ; and  the  feed,  which  is 
Angle,  is  contained  in  the  cup. 
H.ELENIUM,  ELECAMPANE,  in  botany, 
&c.  is  ranked  by  Linnseus  among  the 
.ftar-worts.  See  the  articles  Aster  and 
Elecampane. 

HELEPOLIS,  in  the  antient  art  of  war, 
a machine  for  battering  down  the  walls 
of  a place  befieged,  the  invention  of 
which  is  afcribed  to  Demetrius,  the 
Polioreete, 

.Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  each  fide  of 
the  helepolis  was  405  cubits  broad,  and 
go  in  height;  that  it  had  nineftages,  and 
was  carried  on  four  flrong  folid.  wheels 
eight  cubits  in  diameter;  that  it  was 
armed  with  large  battering  rams,  and 
had  two  roofs  capable  of  fupporting  them; 
that  in  the  lower  ftages  there  were  differ- 
ent, forts  of  engines  for  cafting  ftones  ; 
and  in  the  middle  they  had.  large  cata- 
pultas  for  lancing  arrows,  andfmaller  in 
thofe  above,  with  a number  of  expert 
men  for  working  all  thefe  machines. 
HELIACAL,  in  aftronomy,  a terra  appli- 
ed to  the  rifing  or  letting  of  the  ftars,  or, 
more  fttiftly  fpeaking,  to  their  emerfion 
out  of  and  immerCon  into  the  rays  and 
fuperior  fplendor  of  the  fiin. 

A ftar  is  faid  to  rife  heliacally,  when  af- 
■ ter  having  been  in  conjunflion  with  the 
fun,  and  on  that  account  invirdde,  it 
comes  to  be  at  fuch  a diftance  from  him, 
as  to  be  feen  in  the  morning  before  fun- 
riling;  the  fun,  by  his  apparent  motion, 
. .receding  from  the  ftar  towards  the  eaft  5 


on  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  fettlng  h 
when  the  fun  approaches  fo  near  a liar 
as  to  liide  it  with  his  beams,  which  prel  ! 
vent  the  fainter  light  of  the  ftar  frorn  be! 
ing  perceived,  fo_  that  the  terms  appari! 
tion  and  occultation,  would  be  more  pro. 
per  than  rifing  and  fetting,  ] 

All  the  fixed  ftars  in  the  zodiac,  as  alfo 
the  fuperior  planets,  mars,  Jupiter,  and 
faturn,  rife  heliacally  in  the  morning,  a 
little  before  fun-riling,  and  a few  days 
after  they  have  fet  cofmically.  Again, 
'they  fet  heliacally  in  the  evening,  a little 
before  their  achronycal  fetting.  But  the 
moon,  whofe  motion  eaftward  is  always 
quicker  than  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fun,  rifes  heliacally  in  the  evening,  after 
the  new  moon ; and  fets  heliacally  in  the 
morning,  when  old  and  approaching  to 
• a conjunflion  with  the  fun. 

The  inferior  planets,  venus  and  mer- 
cury, which  fometimes  feem  to  go  well, 
ward  from  the  fun,  and  fometimes  again 
have  a quicker  motion  eaftward,  rife  he- 
liac'ally  in  the  morning,  when  they  are- 
retrograde ; but  when  direft  in  their  mo- 
tions, they  rife  heliacally  in  the  evening, 
The  heliacal  rifing  or  fettingof  the  moon, 
happens  when  ftie  is  17“  diftant  from  the 
fun  i but  for  the  other  planets,  50°  are 
required  ; and  for  the  fixed  ftars,  more 
or  lefs  according  to  their  magnitude. 
HELIEEA,  lAiaw,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
w'as  the  greateft  and  moft  frequented 
court  in  Athens  for  the  trial  of  civil 
affairs.  The  judges  who  fat  in  it,  were 
at  leaft  fifty,  but  the  more  ufual  number 
was  either  two  or  five  hundred.  ’When 
caufes  of  great  moment  were  to  be  tried, 
it  was  cuttomary  to  call  in  the  judges  of 
the  other  courts  ; fometimes  a thouland 
were  called  in,  and  then  two  courts  are 
faid  to  have  been  joined-:  fometimes lif. 
teen  hundred  or  two  thoufand  were  call- 
ed in,  and  then  three  or  four  courts  met 
together. 

They  had  cognizance  of  civil  affairs  of 
the  greateft  weight  and  importance,  and 
were  not  permitted  to  give  judgment  till 
' they  had  taken  a folemn  oath  to  doitwitli 
impartiality,  and  to  give  fentence accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  &c, 

HELIANTHUS,  great  sun-flow- 
er, in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fyngeneCa- 
polygamia-fruftranea  clafs  of  plants,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  radiated, 
with  a multitude  of  cylindraceous  her- 
maphrodite flowers  on  the  dife,  and  a few 
very  long  ligulated  female  ones : thella- 
mina  are-  five  filaments;  and  the  feeds 

are 
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are  lingle,  and  contained  in  the  cup.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  often  more  than 
a foot  in  diameter. 

HELIASTES,  in  antiquity,  one  of  the 
juflgesofthecourtofhelitea.  See  the  ar- 
ticle 

HELICTERES,  the  screw-tree,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  gynandria-decan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  five  oblong  petals,  equal  in 
breadth;  and  the  fruit  is  compofed  of 
five  unilocular  capfules,  containing  a 
great  many  kidney- draped  feeds,  and 
twilled  fpirally  about  one  another. 

HELIOCARPOS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
thepolyandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  foiir  linear  pe- 
tals, confiderably  fliorter  and  narrower 
than  thofe  of  the  cup:  the  fruit  is  a pedun- 
culated, bilocular  capfule,  of  a turbinated 
oval  figure,  containing  Angle  feeds  of  an 
oval  lhape. 

heliocentric  lantude  of  a planet, 
the  inclination  of  a line  drawn  between 
the  center  of  the  fun  and  the  center  of  a 
planet,  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
may  be  thus  determined. 

Ifthecircle  FGH  (plate  CXXIX.  fig. 

1.  n°  I.)  reprefent  the  orbit  of  the  eaith 
round  the  fun,andtheinnerone,  A N B?/, 
be  fo  placed  as  to  incline  to  the  plane  of 
the  other ; (on  which  account  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipfis)  then  when  the 
planet  is  in  the  node  «,  it  will  appepr  in 
the  ecliptic,  and  fo  have  no  latitude. 
But  if  it  move  to  P,  then,  being  feen 
from  the  fun,  it  will  appear  to  decline 
from  the  ecliptic,  or  to  have  latitude  j 
and  the  inclination  of  the  line  S P to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  pla- 
net's heliocentric  latitude ; the  meafure 
of  which  is  the  angle  P S p,  fuppofing  the 
line  Pp  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic. 

This  heliocentric  latitude  will  be  contl- 
nlally  inctealing  till  the  planet  come  to 
the  point  A,  which  they  call  the  limit, 
or  utmoft  extent  of  it ; and  then  it  will 
dccreafe  again,  till  it  reach  the  other 
node  N,  when  it  will  have  no  latitude; 
after  which  it  will  increafe  again,  till  it 
come  to  B,  or  its  utmoft  latitude;  and, 
lallly,  decreafe  again,  till  the  planet  come 
to  be  in  ?i,  whence.it  fet  out. 

Heliocentric  place  of  a planet,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  the  place  of  the  ecliptic  wherein 
the  planet  would  appear  to  a fpeftator 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  fun. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Halley  gives  the  fol* 
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lowing  method  to  find  the  lieliocentdical 
places  of  a planet,  and  its  diftances  from 
the  fun,  which  fuppofes  only  that  the  pe- 
riodical ti.meof  the  planet  is  known.  Lit 
KLE  (ihhl,  n®  2.)  be  the  orbit  of  the 
earth,  S the  fun,  P the  planet,  or  rather 
the  point  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in 
which  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
planet  meets  that  plane.  And  firft  when 
the  earth  is  in  K,  obferve  the  geocentric 
longitude  of  the  planet,  and  having  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  we  have  the  appa- 
rent longitude  of  the  fun,  and  confequenS 
ly,  the  angle  PKS.  The  planet,  after 
it  Has  completed  an  entire  revolution, 
returns  again  to  the  point  P,  at  which 
time  fuppofe  the  earth  in  L ; and  there 
again,  let  the  planet  be  obftrved,  and 
find  the  angle  PLS,  the  planet’s  elon- 
gation from  the  fun.  Having  the  times 
of  obfervations,  we  have  the  places  of  the 
earth  in  the  ecliptic,  or  the  points  K and 
L ; and,  confequently,  the  angle  L S K, 
and  the  fides  L S and  S K : wherefore 
we  lhall  have  the  angles  S K L and  S L K, 
and  the  fide  L K,  From  the  known 
angles  S K P and  S L P,  take  away  the 
known  angles  S KL  and  S L K,  and  we 
fliall  have  the  angles  PKL  and  P LK 
known  ; therefore  in  the  triangle  PLK, 
having  all  the  three  angles,  and  the  fide 
L K,  we  fliall  find  the  fide  PL  ; and  in 
the  triangle  PLS,  having  the  fides  PL 
and  L S,  and  the  intercepted  angle  PLS, 
we  fliall  have  the  angle  L SP,  which  de- 
termines the  heliocentric  place,  and  its 
diftance  from  the  node  according  to  the 
ecliptic,  as  alfo  the  fide  S P.  But  as  the 
tangent  of  the  geocentric  latitude  is  to  the 
tangent  of  the  heliocentric,  fo  is  the  cur- 
tate diftance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun, 
to  its  curtate  diftance  from  the  earth. 
But  as  the  geocentric  latitude  may  be 
found  by  obfervation,  the  heliocentric 
latitude  will  alfo  be  found  ; by  which, 
and  the  curtate  diftance  of  the  planet  from 
the  fun,  we  can  find  the  true  diftance. 

HELIOCOMETES,  aphsenomenon  I'ome- 
times  oblerved  about  fun-fetting  ; being 
a large  luminous  tail,  or  column  of  light, 
pi'oceedirg  from  the  body  of  the  fun,  and 
dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  3 
comet;  whence  the  name. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a fort  of  telef. 
cope,  peculiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the 
fun,  without  hurting  the  eyes.  See  the 
article  Telescope. 

As  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  co- 
loured glalfes,  witlieut  hurt  to  the  eyes, 
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if  the  objefil  and  eye-glalTe?  of  a tele- 
fcppe  be  made  of  coloured  glafs,  as  red 'or 
green,  fuch  a telefcope  will  become  an 
heliofcope. 

* But  Mr.  Huygens  only  ufed  a plain  gHfsj 
blacked  at  the  flame  of  ^ candle  on  one 
fide,  and  placed  between  the  eye-glafs 
and  the  eye  ; which  anfwers  the  defign 
of  an  heliofcope  very  well. 
HELIOSTATA,  in  optics,  an  inftrument 
invented  by  the  late  learned  Dr.  'S  Gravef- 
ande ; who  gave  it  this  narne,  from  its 
fixing,  as  it  were,  the  rays  of  the  fun  in 
■ an  horizontal  direflion  acrofs  the  dark 
' chamber,  all  the  while  it  is  in  ufe. 

H'his  inftrument  is  ^n  automaton,  or 
piece  of  clock-work,  whofe  parts  are  as 
follows.  A A (plate  CXXX.)  is  a 
frame  in  which  a metalline  fpeculum  S 
is  fufpended,  moveable  about  its  axis  by 
means  of  two  fmall  fcrews  zz,  a.  This 
frame  is  fixed  to  the  piece  C,  which  being 
hollow,  is  moveable  upon  the  cylindric 

• lhaftP.  This  pillar  is  fixed  on  a trian- 
gular bafe  or  foot  fet  perpendicular,  by 

• the  three  fcrews  B,  B,  B. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  fpeculum  is  fixed 
a long  cylindric  wire,  or  tail  D,  iii  a per- 
pendicular pofition.  By  this  it  is  cpn- 
nefted  to  thefecqnd  part  of  the  helioftata, 
which  is  a cotnmon  thiriy-four  hour 
clock,  reprefented  at'H,  the  plane  of 
which  clock  is  fet  parallel  to  that  of  the 
equator  in  any  given  place.  The  clock 
is  luftained  on  the  column  F G,  in  which 
it  is  moveable  up  and  down  by  a thin 
lamina  or  plate  that  enters  it  as  a cafe, 
and  fixed  by  a proper  height  by  two  fcrews 
d,  d,  zt  the  fide.  The  whole  is  truly 
adjufted  to  a perpendicula.r  fituation  by 
means  of  the  three  fcrews  I,  I,  I,  in  the 
tripod  L,  L,  M,  and  the  plummet 
whofe  capfis  muft  anfWer  to  the  point  o 
beneath. 

The  axis  of  the  wheel  which  moves  the 
index  N O,  over  the  hour  circle,  is  forne- 
what  large,  and  perforated  with  a cylind- 
dric  cavity  approaching  a little  to  a coni- 
cal figure  ; and  receives  the  fliank  of  the 
faid  index  N O very  clofe  and  tight,  that 
by  its  motion  the  index  may  be  carried 
round.  In  the  extremity,  O,  of  the  index 
is  a fmall  cylindric  piece,  with  a cylin- 
dric perforation  to  receive  the  tail  t of 
the  folk  T,  yet  fo  as  to  admit  a free  mo- 
tion therein.  In  each  fide  of  the  fork 
are  feveral  holes  exaflly  oppofile  to  each 

other,  in  which  go  the  fcrews  r,  t*)  upon 

whofe  fmooth  cylipdric  ends  moves  the 
^ttbplar  piece 


WTten  the  machine  is  to  be  fixed  for  ijfj 
another  part  is  made  ufe  of  to  adjuJitl 
which  is  called  the  politer,  andisdenot' 
pd  by  the  letters  V X Y Z. 

The  cylinder  C is  removed  with  a fpe. 
culum  from  the  foot  P,  and  the  brafs 
column  V X put  on  in  its  ftead,  and  ad, 
heres  more  ftriflly  to  the  pin  e,  that  it 
may  keep  its  pofition  while  the  piachine 
is  conftituted. 

On  the  toppf  the  column,  about  X as  a 
center,  moves  the  lever  Y Z,  fo  that  it 
may  be  any  how  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
and  keep  its  pofition.  The  arm  YX 
may  be  of  any  length  at  pleafure ; buj 
the  arm  X Z is  of  a peculiar  conltnic- 
tion,  and  of  a determinate  length.  To 
this  arm,  which  extends  no  lariher  than 
y,  is  a fliding-piece  Z ,v,  fliarp  pointed 
at  Z.  By  3rm  X Z is  determin. 

ed  to  a given  length,  the  piece  Z x being 
fixed  by  the  fcrews  z z.  Upon  this  am 
is  drawn  the  fliort  line  mar,  by  which  it 
may  be  lengthened  in  the  whole,  and  is-?_ 
of  the  vvhole  length  XZ,  when  fhoiled, 
The  reafon  is,  this  arm  is  always  to  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  in  proportion  to.llit 
fecant  of  the  fun’s  declination  to  the  ra- 
dius X Z,  when  fliorteft  ; but  the  radios 
is  to  the  fecant  of  23°  30'  (the  fun’s 
greateft  declination)  as  10000000  to 
r09044ti,  or  as  100  to  109.  Now  tin 
reafon  of  this  conttruflion  of  the  ap 
X Z,  is  to  find  for  any  given  day  the  ilif- 
tance  of  the  center  of  the  fpeculum  S 
from  the  top./ of  the  ftyle/N,  which  moll 
ever  be  equal  to  the  fecanf  of  the  fun's 
declination  ; foy  it  rnuft  always  be  equal 
to  the  diflance  of  the  top  of  the  faid  llyle, 
I,  from  the  center  of  the  cylinder  R inlki 
fork  T,  and  that  is  always  equal  to  lb 
faid  fecant  of  declination. 

For  fince  the  ftyle  / N and  the  forkTatf 
in  a pofition  parallel  to  each  otter, 
therefore  the  middle  hole  in  the  Tides of 
the  fork  being  (as  they  mull  be)  of.tte 
fame  height  above  the  end  of  the  indfl 
Q,  as  is  the  height  of  (he  ftyle  N /,  it  is 
evident  that  oij  an  equinojiial  day  the 
fun’s  rays  will  pafs  dijeflly  through  ill 
perforation  of  the  piece  R,  if  it  heppt 
in  a pofition  parallel  to  the  plane  of  (li 
ecliptic,  or  that  of  the  clock;  andalfo 
that  the  top  of  the  fliadow  of  thf  fti" 
ftyle  will  fhll  exaflly  on  the  faid  bole, 
in  this  cafe  the  top  of  the  ftyle  is  at  the  W 
diftance  fropi  the  central  point  of  R>  3W 
therefore  may  be  reprefented  by  radiutj 
while  in  any  other  pofition  above 0( li- 

Iqwi^  the_  diftaacq  wfili  it^creafe  in 
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hoB  to  the  fecant  of  the  angle  which  the 
ravs  make  with  this  firll  or  middle  ray, 
that  pafs  by  the  top  of  the  ftyle,  and 
through  the  hole  R. 

Now  It  may  ba  demonftrafed,  that  on  any 
clay  of  the  year,  if  the.clock.  and  its  pe- 
deftal  be  fo  fixed  that  the  line  of  XII  be 
exaflly  in  the  meridian,  and  that  the  po- 
(Ition  of  R in  the  fork  be  fuch  that  the 
fun's  rays  go  direaiy  through  it,  and 
the  fliadow  of  the  ftyle’s  top  fall  juft 
upon  the  hole ; moreover,  if  the  diftance 
of  the  center  of  the  fpeciilum  S from 
the  top  of  the  ftyle  ( be  made  equal  (by 
the  pofitor)  to  the  diftance  of  the  cen- 
tral point  of  R therefrom ; and,  laftly,  the 
tail  of  the  fpeculum  DE  palling  through 
E j then  if  the  clock  be  put  into  motion, 
the  index  N O lhall  carry  about  the  tail 
of  the  fpeculum  in  fuch  a manner,  that  at 
all  limes  of  that  day,  when  the  fun  can 
come  upon  the  fpeculum,  it  will  refleft 
the  rays  conftantly  in  one  and  the  fame 
pofition  and  direftion  all  the  time  with- 
out variation. 

The  machine  thus  conftituted,  is  placed 
in  a box  or  cafe,  and  let  in  a window 
with  one  fide  open,  expofed  to  the  fun, 
and  all  the  other  parts  clofe ; fo  that 
when  the  room  is  made  dark,  and  the 
folar  microfcope  fixed  to  the  fore-part  of 
the  box  in  which  the  helioftala  is  placed, 
juftagainft  the  center  of  the  fpeculum  to 
receive  the  reflefted  horizontal  beam,  all 
the  experiments  of  the  darkened  room  are 
then  performed  as  ufual. 

This  is  a very  ingenious  conftrufllon  of 
a folar  inicrqfcope-apparatus,  but,  we 
fear,  too  expenfive  and  troublefome  for 
common  ufe.  However,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  this  machine  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  reduced  ; fince  it  may  be  made  to 
anfwer  the  end  very  well  without  a clock 
and  the  fpeculum  may  be  glafs  inftead  of 
metal,  andajl  ftxed  in  one  pedeftal.  See 
the  article  Mjcroscope. 
HELIOTROPE,  heliotropium,  in  botany, 
ageniisof  the  pentandria-monogynip  clafs 
ot  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  confifts 
ofafingle  petal  ; the  tube  is  of  the  length 
of  the  cup;  the  limb  is  plane,  divided 
lightly  into  five  fegments,  ancl  obtufe ; 
the  fmaller  fegments  ftand  altet«ate,  and 
are  acute ; the  large  are  placed  between  ; 
the  mouth  is  clofed  by  five  prominent 
fquamulie,  which  bending  tpward  one 
pnother,  form  a jittle  ftar  ; there  is  no 
pericarpium ; the  calys  remains  unal- 
lered,  amj  contains  four  oyal  acuininaied 


A decoilion  of  this  plaiit  purges  phlegm 
and  bile.  It  is  good  againfl;  the  fting  of 
ferpents ; it  confumes  warts,  and  pro- 
vokes the  menfes,  and  the  expulfion  of 
the  foetus. 

Heliotrope,  in  foffil  hiftory,  a hard 
bluilli-green  jafper,  with  red  variega- 
tions, See  the  article  Jasper. 

HELIX,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  Ipiral. 
See  the  article  Spiral. 

In  architeflure  forae  authors  make  a dif- 
fer^ce  between  the  helix  and  the  fpiraU 
AOair  cafe  according  to  Daviier,  is  an 
helix,  or  is  helical,  when  the  ftairsor 
fteps  wind  round  a cylindrical  newel; 
whereas  the  fpiral  winds  round  a cone, 

. and  is  continually  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  its  axis. 

Helix  alfo  fignifies  the  caulicoles,  or  little 
volutes,  under  the  flower  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital,  called  alfo  urllise. 

Helix,  in  anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit 
or  extent  of  the  auricle  outwards,  in  op- 
pofition  to  which  the  inner  protuberance 
anfwering  thereto,  is  called  anthelix.  See 
the  article  Ear. 

HELL,  gehenna,  tctrtara,  hades,  infernus, 
&c.  the  place  of  divine  punifhment  after 
death,  in  contradiftion  to  heaven.  See 
the  article  Heaven. 

As  all  religions  have  fuppofed  a future 
• Hate  of  exiftence  after  this  life,  fo  all 
have  their  hell  or  place  of  torment,  in 
which  the  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be 
punifhed.  The  hell  of  the  antient  hea- 
thens was  divided  into  two  raanfions,  the 
one  called  elyfium,  on  the  right  hand, 
pleafant  and  delightful,  appointed  for 
' the  fouls  of  good  men  ; the  other  called 
tartara,  on  the  left,  a region  of  mifery 
and  torment,  appointed  for  the  wicked. 
The  latter  was  only  hell  in  the  prefent 
reftrained  fenfe  of  the  word.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Elysium. 

Of  all  the  poets  of,  antiquity,  Virgil  is 
the  moft  particular  in  his  defcrlption  of 
hell ; having  carried  his  hero  thither, 
and  given  him  a full  view  of  thefe  infernal 
regions : for  an  account  of  which  we  nnift 
refer  the  reader  to  the  fixth  ^neid  of 
that  poet,  where  the  many  dreadful  ap- 
paritions,  as  gorgons,  harpies,  chimm- 
ras,  and  the  like,  are  ftrongly  painted, 
and  a defcription  of  Charon,  the  old 
ferryman  of  hell,  his  bufinefs,  together 
with  the  officer  of  Minos  and  Radaman- 
thus,  two  of  the  judges  of  hell,  are  very 
lively  re'prefented.  The  opening  of  the 
adamantine  gate,  difcovers  to  JEneas  the 
jpntpft  reteffes  of  tartara,  or  hell,  which 

according 
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according  to  the  poet  is  twice  as  deep  as 
the  earth  is  diftant  from  the  fkies.  Here 
^neas  fees  various  perfons  condemned 
to  puniihment,  as  alfo  the  different  kinds 
and  forms  of  torture  which  are  fo  nume- 
rous, that  the  poet  concludes,  nan  mihi 
Ji  lingua  centum,  &c. 

“ Had  I an  hundred  mouths,  an  hun- 
“ dred  tongues, 

“ And  throats  of  brafs  infpited  with 
“ iron  lungs, 

“ I could  not  half  thefe  horrid  xrimes 
“ repeat, 

*<  Nor  half  the  punilhments  thefe  crimes 
“ have  met.”  Dtyden. 

The  antient  philofophers  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  infernal  regions  were  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  j 
neverthelefs  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  there  were  certain  palfages  which  led 
thither,  as  the  river  Lethe,  near  the  Syr- 
tes,  and  the  acheruliari  cave  in  Epirus. 
At  Hermione  it  was  thought,  that  there 
was  a very  fhort  way  to  hell  5 for  which 
reafon,  the  people  of  that  country  never 
put  the  fare  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead 
to  pay  their  palTage,  Ulyffes,  according 
to  Homer,  went  by  fea  to  the  country  of 
the  Cimmerians,  in  order  to  go  thither  ; 
and  .$neas  went  by  the  lake  of  the  cave 
of  Avernus. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  in  the  center  of  the 
earth,  and  believed  it  to  be  iituated  un- 
der waters  and  mountains.  According 
to  them  there  are  three  palfages  leading 
to  it  : the  firft  is  in  the  wildernefs,  and 
by  that  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  de- 
fcended  into  hell ; the  fecond  is  in  the 
fea,  becaufe  Jonah,  who  was  thrown  into 
the  fea,  cried  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of 
hell  j the  third  is  in  Jerufalem,  becaufe 
jt  is  faid  the  fire  of  the  Lord  is  in  Zion, 
and  bis  furnace  is  in  Jerufalem.  They 
likewife  acknowledged  feven  degrees  of 
pain  in  hell,  becaufe  they  find  this  place 
called  by  feven  different  names  in  ferip- 
ture.  Though  they  believed  that  infidels, 
and  perfons  eminently  wicked,  will  con- 
tinue for  ever  in  hell;  yet  they  maintain- 
ed, that  no  Jew,  who  is  not  infefled 
with  fome  herefy,  and  has  not  afled  con- 
trary to  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
Rabbins,  will  be  punifhed  therein  for 
any  other  crime  above  a year  at  moft. 

The  mahometans  believe  the  eternity  of 
rewards  and  punifliments  in  another  life. 
In  the  Koran  it  is  faid,  that  hellha&fe«n 
gates,  the  firft  for  the  Muffulmans^the 
fecond  for  the  Chriftians,  the  third  for 
the  Jews,  the  fourth  for  the  §abians,  the 


fifth  for  the  Magians,  the  lixtli  for  |U 
Pagans,  and  the  feventh  for  the  hypo- 
crites  of  all  religions. 

Among  Chriftians,-there  are  two  contro- 
verted queftions  in  regard  to  hell,  thj 
one  concerns  locality,  the  other  the*  du- 
ration  of  its  torments.  The  locality  of 
hell,  and  the  reality  of  its  fire,  began 
firft  to  be  controverted  by  Origen,  That 
father  interpreting  the  fcripture  account 
metaphorically,  makes  hell  toConfiftnot 
in  external  punilhments,  but  in  a con- 
fcioufnefs  or  fenfe  of  guilt,  and  a remem- 
brance  of  paft  pleafures.  Among  the 
moderns,  Mr.  Whifton  advanced  a new 
hypothefis.  According  to  him  the  co- 
mets are  fo  many  hells  appointed  in  their 
orbits  alternately  to  carry  the  damned  in- 
to the  confines  of  the  fun,  there  to  be 
fcorched  by  its  violent  heat,  and  then  to 
return  with  them  beyond  the  orbit  of  fa- 
turn,  there  to  ftarve  in  thefe  cold  anddif. 
mal  regions.  Another  modern  author  not 
fatisfied  with  any  hypothefis  hitherto  ad- 
vanced, alligns  the  fun  to  be  the  local 
hell.  As  to  the  fecond  queftion,  <vm,  ihe 
duration  of  hell  torments,  we  have  Ori- 
gen  again  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  deny 
that  they  are  eternal ; it  being  that  fa- 
ther’s opinion,  that  not  only  men,  but 
devils,  after  a due  courfe  of  punifliment 
fuitable.to  their  refpedlive  crimes,  lhallbt 
pardoned  and  reftored  to  heaven.  The 
chief  principle  upon  which  Origen  built 
his  opinion,  was  the  nature  of  puniih- 
ment, which  he  took  to  be  emendatory, 
applied  only  as  phylic  for  the  recovery  of 
the  patient’s  health.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  eternity  of  hell  tormenli 
among  modern  writers,  is  the  difpropor- 
tion  between  temporary  crimes  and  eter- 
nal punilhments.  Thofe  who  maintain 
the  affirmative,  ground  their  opinions  on 
the  fcripture  accounts,  which  reprefent 
the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  a 
worm  which  never  dies,  and  a fire  which 
is  not  quenched  ; as  alfo  upon  the  words, 
“ Thefe  fliall  go  away  into’everlalling 
“ punifhment,  but  the  righteous  into 
“ life  eternal,” 

HELLEBORE,  helhharus,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  polyandria  polygyniaclafsof 
plants,  with  a rofaceous  flower,  compof- 
ed  of  five  or  more  roundifli  and  large  pe- 
tals : the  fruit  is  compofed  of  feveral  bi- 
carinated  capfules,  containing  a great 
number  of  roundilh  feeds.  See  plate 
CXXXr.  fig.  I. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  the  true  black 
hellebore  of  the  Ihops,  which  is  a 

purge, 
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purge;  but  not  a_  very  fafeone;  being 
fometiines  given  in  fubftance  fiom  ten 
grains  to  twenty.  In  tinflure,  it  is  prin- 
lipally  ufed  as  an  alterative,  for  attenu- 
ating the  humours.  It  has  been  always 
famous  in  maniac  cafes,  and  is  ftill  given 
in  them,  tho’  rather  as  an  alterative  than 
a purge:  for  at  prefent,  the  ufe  of  black 
hellebore  as  a purge  is  Otit  of  doors  ; the 
chemical  preparations  of  antimony  and 
mercury  having  been  found  much  more 
certain,  and  to  anfwpr  as  well  all  its  pur- 
pofes.  The  dole  of  the  tincture  is  from 
to  50  drops,  which  is  given  in  hyfte- 
ric  cafes,  and  obftruaions  of  thevifcera. 
TOe  Hellebore,  in  pharmacy,  the  root 
of  the  broad  leaved  veratrum.  See  the 
article  Veratrum. 

White  hellebore,  given  in  powder  or  in 
infufion,  is  a very  rough  vomit ; and,  at 
prefent,  is  never  ufed  but  when  very  def- 
perate  difeafes  call  for  fuch  a remedy.  It 
is  a powerful  fternutatory,  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  as  fuch  ki  foporofe  difeafes  ; 
but  the  principal  ufe  made  of  it  at  prefent 
is  externally,  in  unguents  for  the  itch, 
among  the  common  people. 

HELLENISM,  in  matters  of  language,  a 
phrafe  in  the  idiom,  genius,  or  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  greek  tongue. 

This  word  is  only  ufed  when  fpeakirg  of 
the  authors  who  writing  in  a different 
language,  exprefs  themfelves  in  a phra- 
feology  peculiar  to  the  greek. 
HELLENISTIC,  or  Helenistic  lan- 
guage; that  ufed  by  the  grecian  Jews 
who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where 
the  greek  tongue  prevailed.  In  this  lan- 
guage it  is  faid  the  Sepiuagint  was  writ- 
ten, and  alfo  the  books  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament ; and  that  it  was  thus  denominat- 
ed to  llrew  that  it  was  greek  filled  with 
hebraifms  and  fyriacifms. 
HELLENODIC-®,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
thedireflors  of  the  Olympic  games.  See 
the  article  Olympic. 

HELLESPONT  the  entrance  of  tlie  ftreights 
which  divide  Alia  from  Europe,  and 
'pafs  from  the  Archipelago  to  Conflan- 
tinopie.  It  is  now  called  the  Dardanels, 
and  is  about  two  miles  wide. 

HELM  of  ajhip,  is  a piece  of  timber  faf- 
tened  into  the  rudder,,  which  comes  for- 
ward into  the  lleerage,  or  place  where  the 
perfon  at  the  helm  fteers  the  fliip,  by 
holding  the  whipftaff  in  his  hand,  which 
is  joined  to  the  helm.  They  begin  how- 
ever to  be  left  oflF,  fteering-wheels  being 
ufed  in  their  room. 

There  are  feveral  terms  in  the  fea-Ian* 


guage  relating  to  the  heliO  ; as,  bear  up 
the  helm ; that  is,  let  the  (liip  go  more 
large  before  the  wind.  Helm  a mid-Jbip, 
or  right  the  helm ; that  is,  keep  it  even 
with  the  middle  of  the  Ihip.  Port  the 
helm,  put  it  over  the  left  fide  of  the  fliip. 
Starboard  the  helm,  put  it  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  Ihip. 

HELMET,  an  antient  defenfive  armour 
worn  by  horfemen  both  in  vOar  and  in 
tournaments.  It  covered  both  the  head 
and  face,  only  leaving  an  aperture  in  the 
front  fecured  by  bars,  which  was  called 
the  vifor. 

It  is  ftill'  ufed  in  heraldry  by  way  of  crelb 
over  the  fliield  or  coat  of  arms,  in  order 
to  exprefs  the  different  degrees  of  nobili- 
ty, by  the  different  manner  in  which  it 
is  borne.  Thus  a helmet  in  profile,  is 
given  to  gentlemen  and  efquires : to  a 
knight,  the  helmet  Handing  forward  and 
the  beaver  a little  open  : the  helmet  in 
profile  and  open,  with  bars,  belongs 
to  all  noblemen  under  the  degree  of  a 
duke  : and  the  helmet  foi'ward  and  open, 
with  many  bars,  is  afligned  to  kings, 
princes,  and  dukes. 

There  is  generally  but  one  helmet  upon 
a fhield  ; but  fometimes  there  are  two, 
and  even  three  : if  there  be  two,  they 
ought  to  face  each  other;  and  if  three, 
the  mid'dlemoft  Ihould  Hand  direfilly  for- 
ward, and  the  other  two  on  the  fides 
facing  towards  it. 

HELMINTHOLITHUS,  in  natural  hif- 
tor}',  a name  given  by  Linnseus  to  petri- 
fied bodies  mfembling  worms. 

Of  thefe  he  reckons  four  genera,  t.  Pe- 
trified lithophyta,  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Sweden,  a.  Petrified,  fliells. 
3.  Petrified  zoophytes.  4.  Petrified  rep- 
tiles. See  Lithophyta,  Shell,  fiff. 

HELMONT,  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  dutch  Brabant,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  river  Aa  ; eaft  longitude  5S  40', 
north  latitude  51°  30'. 

HELMSTAT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  dukedom 
of  Brunfwic;  eaft  long.  15',  north 

lat.  52®  20', 

HELONIAS,  In  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  with- 
out any  flower  petals;  the  fruit  is  an 
oval  berry,  containing  only  one  cel),  in 
which  is  a Tingle  oval  feed. 

HELOTS,  in  grecian  antiquity,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Helos,  a town  of  Laconia, 
conquered  by  the  Spartans  ; who  made 
them  all  prifoners  of  war,  and  reduced 
them  Into  the  condition  of  flaves. 
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TFie  fi'eemeii  of  Sparta  were  forbidden 
jhe  exercifp  of  any  mean  or  mechanical 
employment,  and  therefore  the  whole 
care  of  fupplying  the  city  with  necefla- 
vies,  devolved  upon  the  Helbts : the 
ground  was  tilled,  and  all  forts  of  trade 
managed  by  them,  whilft  their  taafters, 
gentlemen  like,  fpent  their  time  in  all 
forts  of  manly  exercifes.  ISIotwithftand- 
ing  the  great  ul'efulnefs  of  the  Helots, 
they  were  treated  in  the  moft  barbarous 
manner,  and  often  murdered  without  atly 
Ihew  of  jullice.  It  was  a thing  common 
with  the  Spartans  to  force  them  to  drink 
to  excels,  and  theii  lead  them  in  that 
condition  into  their  public  halls,  that 
their  children  might  fee  what  a contemp- 
tible and  beaftly  fight  a drunken  man  is. 
They  made  them  dance  uncomely  dances, 
and  ling  ridiculous  fongs;  forbidding 
them  exprefsly  to  ufe  any  that  was  ferlous 
and  manly. 

HELPS,  in  the  manege.  To  teach  a horfe 
his  leffon,  there  are  feven  helps  or  aids  to 
be  known  : thefe  are  the  voice,  rod,  bit 
or  fnaffle,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  ftir- 
rups,  the  fpur,  and  the  ground. 

The  helps  are  occafionally  turned  into 
correflions. 

HELSINGFORD,  a port- town  of  Swe- 
den, fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Finland,  in 
61  eaft  long,  and  6a°  8'  north  lat. 

HELSTNGIA,  a province  of  Sweden, 
bounded  by  the  Bothnic  gulph  on  the 
ealf,  and  by  Delecarlia  on  the  welt. 

HELSINGIC  CHARACTER,  apeculiar  kind 
of  charafler,  found  infcribe^  on  Hones  in 
the  province  of  Helfingia  : the  runic  and 
helfingic  charafters  may  be  eafily  ttanf- 
formed  into  each  other. 

HELSTON,  a borough  of  Cornwall,  nine 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Falmouth  t it  fends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

helve,  a term  uied  among  country  peo- 
ple for  the  handle  of  a hatchet,  pick-ax, 
mattock,  or  the  like. 

HELVETIC,  foraething  belonging  to  Hel- 
vetia, or  Switzerland.  See  the  article 
Switzerland. 

HELVOETSLUYS,  a port-town  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  fituated  in  the  illand 
of  Voorn,  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
five  miles  fouth  of  the  Briel  5 it  is  one  of 
the  bed  harbours  in  Holland,  and  that  to 
which  the  englifli  packet  always  goes. 

HELXINE,  BUCK-WHEAT,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pHandria-trigynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  perma- 
nent, and  confirts  of  a fingle  petal,  di- 
vided into  five.obtufe,  erefto -patent  feg- 


ments  i there  is  no  pericarpltim,  the  co. 
rolla  performs  the  office  of  it,  and  fur! 
rounds  the  feed,  which  is  fingle,  trique! 
trous,  and  acute.  ” 

HEM,  in  the  ovens  for  baking  calamine  j 
partition  which  feparates  the  hearth  from 
the  oven  itfelf : it  is  open  at  top,  to  let 
the  flame  pafs  over  to  bake  the  calamine 

HEMERO-BAPTISTS,  a fea  among 
the  Jews,  fo  called  becavife  they  walhed 
themfelves  everyday,  making  holinefsto 
confift  in  thefe  daily  ablutions. 

They  were  pharifees  in  every  thing,  ex- 
cept that  with  the  fadducees,  ■ they  denied 
a refurredlion.  Probably  thefe  were  the 
fe£l  who  found  fault  with  our  Saviour’s 
difciples  for  eating  with  unwathen  hands, 
U’Herbelot  tells  us,  that  the  difciples  of 
St.  John  Baptift,  who,  in  the  fiift  ages  of 
of  the  church,  were  called  hemero-bap. 
tills,  and  the  number  of  whom  is  con- 
fiderable  among  the  Jews,  have  fincethat 
time  formed  a fefl,  or  rather  religion 
apart,  under  the  name  of  mendai  jahia. 

HEMEROBIUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
infefts  of  the  neureptera  order,  the  cha- 
rafters of  which  are  thefe : the  palate  is 
prominent,  and  has  on  each  fide  two  ten- 
tacula  : the  wings,  being  four  in  num- 
ber, are  deflex  and  tumid. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  golden-eye,  a 
large  beautiful  fly,  fo  called  from  the  co- 
lour of  its  eyes ; the  forinica-Ieo,  and 
feveral  other  fpecies. 

HEIMEROCALLIS,  day-lilly,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  hexandria  monogy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which 
is  of  an  infundibuliform  figure  ; the  tube 
is  ihort  j the  limb  is  patent,  and  divided 
into  fix  fomewhat  reflex  fegments : the 
fruit  is  an  ovato-trilobous,  trigonal  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  con- 
taining three  cells  : the  feeds  are  nume- 
rous and  roundilh. 

HEMERODROMI,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
centinels  and  guards  appointed  for  the 
fecurity  and  prefervation  of  cities,  and 
other  places. 

They  went  out  of  the  city  every  morn' 
ing,  as  foon  as  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  kept  patrolling  all  day  about  the 
place : fometimes  alfo  making  exciir- 
fions  further  into  the  country,  to  fee 
that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait 
to  furprize  them. 

Hemerodromi  were  alfo  a fort  of  couriers 
among  the  antients,  who  only  travelled 
one  day,  and  then  delivered  their  packets 
or  difpatches  to  a frelh  man,  who  run 
■his  day,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  ofthejoW' 
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ney.  See  Courier  and  Express. 

HEMt)  R word  ufed  ip  the  compofition  of 
divers  terms,  fignifying  the  fame  with 
femi,  or  demi,  ’via.  one  half;  being  an 
abbreviature  of  "Vo-ur,  which  fignifies  the 
fame.  The  Greeks  fupprefled  the  laft 
fyllable  of  v,«i3-u?>  in  the  compofition  of 
words. 

HEMICRANIA,  in  medicine,  a fpecies  of 
head-ach,  wherein  only  one  half  or  fide 
ofthe  bead  is  affefted.  See  Head-ach. 

HEMICACLE,  in  architedlure,  is  defined 
by  Daviler  to  be  an  arch  forming  a per- 
feft  femicircle.  See  the  articles  Arch 
and  Bridge. 

Toconftruff  Rich  an  arch  of  hewn  ftone, 
they  divide  the  hemicycle  into  a certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  fafhion  an 
equal  number  of  voufoirs,  which  will 
complete  the  arch  : however,  that  there 
Inay  be  no  joint  in  the  middle,  where  the 
key-done  fliould  be,  they  always  take 
care  that  the  number  .of  voufoirs  be  an 
odd  one. 

IIE.MICYCLIUM,  in  antiquity,  a part 
of  the  orcheftra  in  the  antient  theatres  : 
but  Sciiliger  obferves,  that  this  part  was 
only  ufed,  when  fome  perfon  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  juft  arrived  from  fea,  as  in 
Plautus’s  Rudens. 

Hemicyclium  alfo  fignified  a kind  of 
fun-dial;  being  a concave  femiciicle, 
the  upper  cufp  of  which  looked  to  the 
north.  On  the  middle  of  the  hemicy- 
clium  flood  a ftyle,  whereof  the  point 
that  correlponded  to  the  center  of  the  he- 
micycle, reprefented  the  center  of  the 
earth ; and  its  lliadow,  being  projefiled 
on  the  concavity  of  the  hemicycle,  which 
reprefented  the  fpace  between  the  two 
tropics,  pointed  out  not  only  the  decli- 
nation of  the  fun,  and  the  day  of  the 
nisuih,  but  likewife  the  hour  of  the  day. 

HEMINA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a liquid 
meafure  which,  according  to  Acbuthnot, 
was  equal  to  half  a wine-pint  engiifti 
meafure;  its  contents  being  2,8  18' folid 
inches.  See  the  article  Measure. 

HEMIOLIA,  or  Hemiolius,  among  an- 
tientmuGcians,  a fort  of  proportion  now 
called  fefquialteral.  See  the  article  Ses- 
quialteral. 

HEMIONITIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  cryptogamia-muicorum  dal's  of 
plants,  the  fru6lifications  of  which  are 
arranged  into  lines,  fometimes  branched, 
often  uniting  with  and  interfefting  one 
another. 

fiEMlOPE,  in  antiquity,  a flute  with 
fmall  holes.  See  the  article  Flute. 
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HEMIPLEGIA,  or  Hemiplexia,  among 
phyfician.s,  a pally  of  one  half  of  the 
body.  See  the  article  Palsy. 

HEMISPHHiRIA,  lady-cow,  in  zoo- 
logy, a genus  of  beetles,  with  clavated 
and  entire  antennre;  and  whafe  thorax, 
with  the  exterior  wings,  which  are  mar- 
ginated,  conftitutes  an  hemifpheric  figure. 

, There  are  a great  many  fpecies  of  lady- 
cows,  the  moft  common  of  which  is  that 
with  reddifli  wings,  and  feven  black 
fpotson  them  ; an  infedt  too  well  known 
to  need  farther  defcription.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Coccineli.a. 

HEMISPPIERE,  hemifphicrium,  in  geo- 
metry, the  half  of  a globe  or  fphere, 
when  it  is  fOppo-ted  to  be  cut  through  its 
center  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great 
circles.  Thus  the  equator  divides  the 
lerreftrial  globe  into  the  northern  and 
fouihern  hemifpheresi  in  the  faraerrian- 
ner  the  meridian  divides  the  globe  into 
the  eaftern  and  wflftern  hemifpheres  ; and 
the  horizon  into  two  hemifpheres,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  epithets  upper  and  lower. 
See  the  articles  Sphere  and  Globe. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  an  hemifphere, 
is  f ofthe  radius  diftant  from  the  vertex. 

Hemisphere  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a pro- 
jedtion  of  half  the  terreftrial  globe,  or 
halt  the  celeftial  fphere,  on  a plane,  and 
frequently  called  planifphere. 

HEMISPHEROID.AL,  in  geometry,  an 
appellation  given  to  whatever  approaches 
to  the  figure  of  an  hemifphere,  but  is 
not  exadlly  fo. 

HEMISTICPI,  in  poetry,  de- 

notes half  a verfe,  or  a verfe  not  com- 
pleted. 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  in 
'Virgil’s  AEneid  ; but  whether  they  were 
left  unfinilhed  by  defign  or  not,  is  dif- 
puted  among  the  learned  ; fuch  are, 
Ferro  accinSia  ’vocat,  AEn.  II.  v.  614, 
And.  Italiam  mnfponte fcquor,  JEa.  IV. 
v.  361. 

In  reading  common  englifli  verfe,  a fhort 
paufe  is  required  at  the  end  of  each  hemi- 
Itich,  or  half  verfe. 

HEMITONE,  iji  mufic,  theramewitha 
femitone,  or  half  note.  See  Tone. 

HEMITP.IT.dEUS,  among  phyficians,  a 
kind  of  intermitting  fever,  being  a femi- 
tertian.  See  Fever  and  Tertian. 

HEMLOCK,  coniuin,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  CONIUM. 

Water  Hemlock,  cicula.  See  Cicuta. 

HEMP,  cannabis,  in  botany.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cannabis.  . 

Hemp  is  a ufeful  plant,  purchafed  at  a 
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dear  rate  from  foreigners,  when  it  might 
be  cultivated  among  omTelves,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  nation  in  general.  It 
delights  in  warm,  Tandy,  or  foniewhat 
gravelly  foil ; but  it  muft  be  foraewliat 
rich,  and  of  a good  depth.  The  bell 
feed  is  that  which  is  brighteft,  and  re- 
tains its  colour  and  fubftance  in  rubbing. 
Three  bufliels  will  fow  an  acre;  but 
the  richer  the  land  is,  the  thicker  it  mull 
be  fown,  and  the  poorer  it  is,  the  thin- 
ner. The  time  of  lowing  it,  is  from  the 
latter  end  of  March,  to  the  end  of  April, 
according  as  the  fpring  falls  out ; but  the 
earlier  it  is  fown  the  better.  If  it  be  a 
dry  feafon,  great  care  mull  be  taken  to 
preferve  it  from  birds. 

The  firll  feafon  for  gathering  it  is  about 
Lammas,  when  a good  part  of  it  will  be 
ripe  ; that  is,  the  light  fummer  hemp 
which  bears  no  feed,  and  is  called  fimble- 
hemp.  When  it  is  ripe  the  ftalks  grow 
white,  and  the  leaves  fall  downwards, 
turning  yellow  at  the  top  ; it  mull  then 
be  pulled  up,  dried,  bound  up  in  bun- 
dles as  big  as  may  he  grafped  in  bolii 
hands,  and  laid  by  for  nfe.  Care  mull 
be  taken  not-  to  break  what  is  left  (land- 
ing, becaufe  it  is  to  grow  till  near 
Michaelmas  before  it  will  be  fit  to  gather : 
this  is, ufually  called  karle-hemp.  When 
it  is  gathered,  lay  it  in  the  fun  three  or 
four  days  to  dry,  and  then  flack  or  houle 
it  till  the  feed  be  threflied  our. 

An  acre  of  hemp,  in  the  bell  land,  com- 
monly yields  about  two  or  three  quar- 
ters of  feed,  which,  with  the  hemp  un- 
vvrought,  is  often  worth  from  5 to  8 I. 
but  if  wrought,  from  lo  to  12  1.  hut  the 
firable-hemp  is  not  worth  above  half  as 
much  as  the  oilier. 

As  to  the  method  of  preparing  it,  after 
the  feeds  are  tlirefiied  out  of  the  heads, 
the  llalks  are  laid  up  in  bundles  and 
fieeped  in  a Handing  water,  the  cleaner 
it  is  the  better  ; they  are  (aliened  to  poU-s, 
and  left  to  foak  about  fifteen  days  ; and 
when  the  fubllaiice  of  the  ftalk  is  almoll 
rotten,  the  bundles  are  taken  out  and 
well  dried.  But  flax,  inllead  of  being 
ileeped  in  water,  is  ufually  expofed  al- 
ternately IQ  the  moilt  air  of  the  night,  and 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  vvhich  means  it 
receives  a finer  colour, 

When  Kemp  and  flax  are  well  penetrated 
and , afterwards  completely  dried,  they 
are  bruifed  by  handfuls  on  a block,  with 
^ kind  of  mallet;  all  the  bullen,  which 
is  the  inward  fubftance  of  the  ftem,  flies 
eff  in  Ihiyw's,  by  the  force  the  blgws. 


and  nothing  remains  in  the  hands  of  ibe 
beater  but  the  thin  bark  in  large  threads 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  ftem' 
This  parcel  of  threads  is  afterwards  hunj 
on  a perpendicular  board,  and  bruifed 
with  a wooden  beetle,  in  oi'dtr  to  ftiakj 
out  all  the  little  draws  that  may  happen 
to  remain  of  the  bullen.  All  tire  grofs 
parts  are  now  feparated  from  the  Item 
and  the  threads  of  the  bark  receive  ilitir 
perfeflion  from  the  comb  or  hatcliel. 
The  refiife  of  this  combing,  vohicli  con- 
lifts  of  all  the  threads  wiiich  are  too 
thick,  is  called  tovv,  for  the  ufe  of  which 
fee  the  article  Tovv. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  the  materials  of  a va- 
riety of  profitable  manuf.tclures ; for  be- 
fides  linen,  great  quantiues  of  licken  of 
all  finenefies,  fail-cloth,  incle,  tape,  fack- 
ing,  girtwip,  cordage,  twine,  ncis,  and 
many  other  things  are  made  of  them ; 
and  they  furnilh  multitudes  of  other  itia- 
mtfafilures,  which’employ  the  poor, .and 
bring,  by  their  exports,  profit  to  the  na- 
tion. But  as  we  are  umler  the  neceftity 
of  importing  very'  large  quantities  of 
hemp  from  foreign  countries,  the  pro- 
duflion  of  this  article  ameng  oiirfclve', 
and  in  our  plantations,  cannot  ht  too 
plentifully  cultivated,  nor  too  highly  en- 
couraged. 

For  ihedaws  relating  to  hemp  and  das, 
fee  the  article  Flax. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a market-town  of  Had- 
fordfiiire,  twenty-nine  miles  norlh-tvtll 
of  London. 

HEN,  gciUina,  in  ornithology,  though  nf- 
ed  in  a. general  fenfe  to  fignily  any  le- 
male  bird,  is  more  particularly  I'eftrainri 
tothofeof  the  order  of  galliiiEe.  Seclk 
article  GaLI,in_®. 

Hen  bane,  a plant  called  by  hofanilishyc- 
feyamus.  See  HYOSCi'AMUS. 

Hen-Harrier,  in  ornithology,  the  fab 
with  a brown  back,  and  a varicgaltJ, 
black,  and  brown  tail.  See  the  arlicii 
Falco. 

This  is  a confiderably  large  fpecies,  and 
is  equal  to  a well  grown  pullet  infeei 
the  head  is  fmall,  and  fomewliat  flalltil 
at  the  top;  the  beak  is  large,  and  vtrj 
robull;  it  is  broad  and  thick  at  the  bjfti 
very  much  hooked,  and  exiremely  torp 
at  the  point  ; the  bafe  of  it  is  coveteii 
with  a thick  yellow  membrane,  in  wliicll 
ate  fituated  the  noftrils,  and  there  are, a 
kind  of  black  hairs  refembling  whilkM' 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a fignu 
that  hath  - eleye.n  (ides,  and  as  niasy 
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In  fortification,  hendecagon  denotes  a 
lace. defended  by  eleven  battions. 

HENEBON,  a town  ofBritany,  in  Francej 
twenty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Vanes. 

HENLEY,  a market-town  of  Oxfordfhire, 
fituated  on  the  river  Thames,  twenty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oxford,  and  thirty- 
five  well  of  London. 

Henlev  is  alfo  a market-town  of  War- 
wicklliire,  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  War- 
wick. 

HEN-MOULD,  among  farmers,  denotes 
a black  fpungy  toil  fitter  for  grazing 
than  for  corn. 

In  fome  places,  indeed,  they  give  the 
name  of  hen-mould  to  a rich  black  earth 
mixed  with  whitifli  ttreaks,  which  is  ex- 
ceeding fertile. 

HENNEBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  Henneburg  : eaft  long. 
10°  5.7',  and  north  lat.  50°  40L 

HENOTICON,  in  church -hiilory,  a de- 
cree or  edift  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  made 
at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  48a,  by 
which  he  pretended  to  reconcile  all  parties 
tinder  one  faith.  It  is  generally  agreed 
ihjtPctei',  patriarch  of  Alexander,  and 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople, 
were  the  authors  of  this  decree,  and  that 
their  defign  was  to  compliment  the  em- 
peror with  a right  of  prefcribing  regula- 
tions in  matters  of  faith.  The  emperor, 
by  this  decree,  arrogated  to  himfelf  the 
ritlit  of  being  head  of  the  church.  Pope 
Simplicius,  however,  in  the  year  483, 
condemned  the  henotic'on,  and  cited 
Acacius,  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  at  Rome ; but  it  was  not 
entirely  fupprelfed  till  the  year  518. 

HENRICO,  a county  of  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  North  America. 

HENRY,  or  Cape-henry,  the  fouth  cape 
ofVirginia,at  the  entrance  of  Chefepeak- 
bay : weftlong.  74”  50',  north  lat.  37°. 

RENTING,  among  farmers,  a method  of 
fowing  immediately  before  the  plough, 
by  which  it  is  pretended,  a great  deal  of 
charge  is  faved.  See  Sowing. 

Henting-furrows,  thole  turned  from 
each  other  at  the  bottom,  in  ploughing 
ridges.  See  the  article  Ploughing. 

HEPAR,  the  LIVER,  in  anatomy.  See 
the  article  Liver. 

HePARSULPHURIS, LIVER  OFSULPHUR, 
in  pharmacy,  according  to  Qjiincv,  is 
thus  made;  take  of  flowers  of  fulphur, 
four  ounces;  fait  of  tartar  in  powder, 
an. ounce  and  half:  let  them  be  well 


mixed  together,  and  then  melted  in  an 
earthen  difti,  and  kept  conllantly  ftirring 
till  the  mafs  has  acquired  a red  colour, 
care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  catch  fire, 

Hepar  uterinum,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  placenta.  See  Placenta. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine  and  anatomy, 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  liveK 

Hepatic  aloe.-  See  the  article  Aloe. 

Hepatic  DUCT,  See  Porus  eilarius. 

Hepatic  flux,  a flux  of  the  belly,  of  a 
very  Angular  kind,  and  fo  rarely  met 
with,  that  many  authors  have  confounded 
the  accounts  of  it  with  thole  of  dyfente- 
ries  and  htemorrhoidal  fluxes.  The  figns 
by  which  it  is  known  are  thefe  ; the  pa- 
tient voids  by  the  anus  a liquid  matter 
refembling  water  in  which  raw  flefli  had 
been  waflied  ; this  is  attended  with  pains 
and  a fenfe  of  weight  and  tenfion  in  the 
abdomen,  and  fpaftic  motions  about  the 
loins,  which  fometimes  extend  ihem- 
felves  to  the  right  fide,  toward  the  region 
of  the  liver.  In  fome  patients  there  is 
no  fenfation  of  any  pain,  or  any  particu- 
lar fyinptom ; and,  in  fome,  a tenefmus 
is  conllantly  joined  with  this  voiding  of  a 
bloody  fluid. 

The  perfons  fubjefl  to  this  difeafe  are 
men,  and  thofe  chiefly  between  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  forty,  for  the  moft  parr ; 
as  alfofuch  as  are  of.  a fangulneo -phleg- 
matic habit,  and  of  a fedentary  life. 

The  antients  fuppofed  this  to  be  owing 
to  a debility  of  the  liver,  which  was  not 
able,  in  this  cafe,  properly  to  attrafil  or 
retain  the  blood;  but  it  leems  rather  to 
belong  to  the  hemorrhoidal  difeharges, 
where,  when  pure  and  proper  blood  is 
not  voided,  this  fluid  comes  m its  place. 
This  flux  is  not  dangerous  at  the  time  ; 
but  when  it  is  long  continued,  it  will  at 
length  wear  down  the  patient’s  llrength^ 
and  bring  on  bad  habits. 

This  difeafe,  according  to  Junker,  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hie- 
morrhoidal.difcharge,  when  obftrufled ; 
and  attemperating  and  abftergent  medi- 
cines are  to  be  given  with  gentle  purges  : 
rhubarb,  in  dofes  from  a fcruple  to  two 
or  more,  is  to  be  given  every  day,  for  a 
long  time : after  this,  nitre,  tartarium 
vltriolatum,  the  alkaline  falls  of  plants, 
as  of  worni-wood,  with  the  abforbent 
powders,  fuch  as  crab’s  eyes  ; and  to  thefe 
may  be  added  decoflions  of  fmall  cen- 
taury, and  the  like  herbs. 

Hepatic  VEIN.  See  Basilica, 

HEPATICA,  LlVER-wo.RT,  in  botany, 
9 T 7,  a ff e- 
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a fpecies  of  anemone.  See  the  article 
Anemone. 

This  plant  is  chiefly  ufed  in  obftruflions 
of  the  liver  and  vifcera;  as  all'o  in  the 
icab,  gonorrhoea,  and  fever. 
HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  the  name  of 
an  acute,  continuous,  and  inflammatory 
fever,  in  which  nature  frequently  and 
forcibly  propels  the  humours  through  the 
liver,  feemingly  with  an  intent  to  refolve 
and  abfterge  congeftions  and  ftafes  of 
the  blood  in  that  vifcus.  See  the  article 
Inflammation. 

The  hepatitis  is  diflinguiflied  from  all 
other  fevers,  by  the  feat  of  it  in  the  liver, 
and  by  its  being,  of  all  other  fevers,  the 
moft  fatal.  It  differs,  however,  in  de- 
gree, forae  cafes  depending  on  a more 
I'uperficial,  fome  on  a deeper  and  more 
internal  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It 
iifually  feizesthe  patient  with  a chilnefs, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a violent  heat,  at- 
tended with  an  infupportable  thirft  : the 
patient  perceives  a fevere  and  heavy  pain 
on  the  right  fide,  about  the  feventh  or 
' eighth  rib  ; and  is  affefled  with  a violent 
ftreightnefs  of  the  breatt,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing ; the  extremities  are  very 
apt  to  become  cold  ; there  are  frequent 
I naufeas,  and  teachings  to  vomit,  and  a 
Bilious  matter  is  thrown  up:  the  urine 
for  the  fil'd  days  is  reddifli  and  thick, 
and  about  the  fourth  day  ufually  begins 
to  depofite  a fediment ; ihe remaining  part 
of  it  being  however  ftill  turbid  5 a veiy 
peculiar  fymptora  is,  that  the  patient  fre- 
quently changes  colour,  being  at  times 
pale,  and  at  other  times  brownifli  or  yel- 
iowifli  i the  yellownefs  principally  aflefl- 
ing  the  eyes  and  face.  In  cafes  where 
the  matter  in  the  liver  comes  to  a fuppu- 
ration,  all  the  fymptoms  become  more 
fevere  5 the  heat  is  greater,  the  refpiration 
'■  more  difficult,  &c.  Finally,  the  break- 
ing of  the  tumour  is  known  by  a fudden 
**  remiflion  of  the  pain,  with  a terrible 
faintnefs  and  lownel's  of  the  fpirits,  and  a 
heflicj  and  when  the  matter  is  difeharg- 
ed  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  is 
known  by  the  fwelling  of  that  part. 
The  general  caufes  of  the  hepatitis  are  a 
plethora  and  a derivation  of  blood  into 
the  liver,  which  there  forms  congedions 
and  dafes  : this  is  brought  on  by  violent 
motions  of  the  body,  by  violent  drain- 
ings, by  taking  adringents  in  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  and  by  diiving  back  the 
matter  in  cutaneous  eruptions;  and, 
finally,  by  applying  cold  extei nal  medi- 
cines to  the  regions  of  the  liver,  or  by 


cupping  upon  the  part.  Bleeding  is  very 
proper  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe . 
and  after  this,  the  bowels  are  to  be  keel 
gently  open,  not  by  dimulating  purges 
but  by  emollient  clyders,  and  the  miklell 
and  gentled  cathartics.  The  mixtura 
fimplex  is  a very  valuable  medicine  given 
feveral  times  a day  ; and  in  the  inierme- 
diate  hours  the  following  powder  is  to  be 
given  ; lake  purified  nitre,  and  tartaiium 
vitriolatum,  each  two  drams ; crab’s 
eyes,  and  the  jaw  of  a pike  reduced  to 
powder  and  fated  with  lemon  juice  of 
each  four  fcruples ; diaphoretic  antimony, 
a drams  the  dole  of  this  mixed  powder 
is  a fcruple.  In  the  mean  time  the 
region  of  the  liver  fliould  be  bathed  ex- 
ternally with  fpiritof  wine  camphorated 
impregnated  with  faffron.  Above  all 
things,  red,  moderate  warmth,  and  a 
placid  regimen  are  to  be  obfeived. 

HEPATOSCOPIA,  in  antiquity,  that 
branch  of  divination,  which  predifled 
future  events  by  infpefting  the  entrails  of  • 
animals,  butefpecially  the  liver.  See  the 
article  Divination. 

HEPATUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
labrus,  -with  the  lower  jaw  longer  than 
the  .upper,  a forked  tail,  and  tranfverfe 
black  lines  on  each  fide. 

HEPHiESTIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  an 
atlienian  fedival  in  honour  of  Vulcan, 
the  chief  ceremony  of  which  was  a race 
with  torches. 

It  was  performed  in  this  manner;  the 
antagonids  were  three  young  men,  one 
of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a lighted  torch 
in  his  hand,  and  began  his  courfe;  if 
the  torch  was  extinguiflied  before  he  had 
finillied  the  race,  he  delivered  it  to  the 
I'econd ; and  he,  in  like  manner,  to  the 
third  ; the  vifilory  was  his,  who  firit  car- 
ried the  torch  lighted  to  the  end  of  the 
race:  and'  to  this  fuccelfive  delivering  of 
the  torch,  we  find  many  alluCons  in  an- 
tient  writers. 

HF.PSETUS,  in  ichthyology,  a li/h  otlicr- 
wife  called  atherina.  It  is  a long  and 
flender  fifli,  \vith  a forked  tail,  and  its 
back  variegated  with  black  fpots, 

HEPTACHORD,  in  the  antient  poetry, 
fignified  verfes  that  were  fung  or  played 
on  feven  chords,  that  is,  on  feven  diffe- 
rent notes.  In  this  fenfe  it  was  applied  to 
the  lyre,  when  it  had  but  feven  llrings. 
One  of  the  intervals  is  alfo  called  an 
heptachord,  as  containing  the  fame  num- 
ber of  degrees  between  the  extremes. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  con- 
fifting  of  feven  fides,  and  as  many  angles' 
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In  fortification,  a place  is  termed  an  hep- 
tagon, that  has-feven  baftions  for  its  de- 
fence. 

HEPTAGONAL  numbers,  in  arithme- 
tic a fort  of  polygonal  numbers,  where- 
in the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  cor- 
refponding  arithmetical  progreffion  is  5. 
One  of  the  properties  of  thefe  numbers  is, 
that  if  they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9 
be  added  to  the  produfl,  the  fum  will  be 
a fquare  number.  See  Number, 
HEPTAMERIS,  in  mufic,  the  feventh 
part  of  a metis ; being,  according  to  M. 
Sauveur,  the  forty-third  part  of  the  oc- 
tave. See  the  article  Octave. 
HEPTANDRIA,  in  botany,  a clafs  of 
plants,  the  feventh  in  order,  compre- 
hending the  plants  that  have  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  and  feven  ftamina  in  each, 
SeeFLOWER,  Stamina, fifr. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  only  two  genera, 
the  efculus  and  trientalis.  See  Eseulus 
and  Trientalis. 

HEPTANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  figures  which  have  fe- 
ven angles. 

HEPTARCHY,  a government  of  feven 
perfons  : alfo  a ftate  or  country  divided 
info  feven  kingdoms,  and  governed  by 
feven  independent  princes  ; in  which  fenfe 
it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Britain,  when  divided 
amongft  the  Saxons. 

HEPTATEUCH,  the  feven  firft  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  containing  the  pcn- 
tateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes,  and  the 
books  of  Jofluia  and  Judges. 
HEPHTHEMIMERIS,  in  antient  poetry, 
a verfe  conlifting  of  three  feet  and  an 
half,  or  feven  half  feet. 

It  likewife  denotes  a caefura  after  the  third 
foot  of  a verfe.  SeeCjESURA. 
HERACLEA,  a port-town  of  Romania, 
ineuropean  Turky,  fituated  on  the  Pro- 
pontis, fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Conftan- 
tinople;  it  was  once  a great  city  ; ealt 
long.  28°,  and  north  lat.  41°. 
HERACLEIA,  an  antient  feftival  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Hercules  by  feveral 
Hates  of  Greece. 

HERACLEONITES,  a fc-a  of  chriftians, 
the  followers  of  Haracleon,  who  refined 
upon  the  gnoftic  divinity,  and  maintain- 
ed that  the  world  was  not  the  immediate 
produflioq  of  the'  Son  of  God,  but  that 
he  was  only  the  occafional  caufe  of  its 
being  created  by  the  demiurgus.  The 
heracleonites  denied  the  authority  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  main- 
taining that  they  were  mere  landom 


founds  in  the  air  ; and  that  St.  John  the 
Baptift  was  the  only  true  voice,  that  di- 
refled  to  the  Meffiah. 

HERACLEUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  general  flower  of  which  is  difform  and 
radiated ; the  fingle  flowers  of  the  difc 
confift  each  of  five  equal  petals,  but  thofe 
of  the  radius  confift  of  five  unequal  pe- 
tals ; the  fruit  is  elliptic,  compreffed,  and 
ftriated  on  each  fide  in  the  middle,  and 
contains  two  oval  comprelfed  feeds. 

, To  this  genus  belongs  the  fphondylium, 
or  cow’s  parfnep  of  authors. 

HERACLID.®,  or  nturn  of  the  Hera- 
CLID^  into  Peloponefus,  in  chronology, 
a famous  epocha,  that  conftitutes  the  be- 
ginning of  profane  hiftory ; all  the  time 
preceding  that  period  being  accounted  fa- 
bulous. 

This  return  happened  in  the  year  of  the 
world  286a,  an  hundred  years  after  they 
were  expelled,,  and  eighty  after  the  de- 
ftruflion  of  Troy. 

HERAIA,  an  antient  greek feftival  obferv- 
ed  at  Argos  and  fome  other  places,  in 
honour  of  Juno,  in  which  two  procef- 
fions  were  made  to  the  temple  of  that 
gbddefs,  one  by  men  in  armour  j and  a 
fecond,  in  which  the  prieftefs  of  Juno  was 
drawn  in  a chariot  by  white  oxen,  and 
on  their  arrival  at  the  temple,  they  of- 
fered an  hecatomb. 

Another  feftival  of  this  name  was  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  at  Elis,  at  which 
fixteen  matrons  were  appointed  to  weave 
a garment  for  the  goddefs:  there  were 
alfo  games,  at  which  young  virgins  con- 
tended for  the  viftory. 

This  name  was  alfo  given  to  a folemn 
day  of  mourning  kept  at  Corinth  forMe-> 
dea’s  children,  who  were  buried  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Aftrasa. 

HERALD,  an  officer  at  arms,  wbofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  declare  war,  to  proclaim  peace, 
to  marflial  all  the  folemnities  at  the  co- 
ronation, chriftening,  marriage,  and  fu- 
neral of  princes,  to  blazon  and  examine 
coats  of  arms,  &c. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much 
greater  efteem  than  they  are  at  prefent, 
and  were  created  and  chriftened  by  the 
king,  who  pouring  a gold-cup  of  wine 
on  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald- 
name  i but  this  is  now  done  by  the  earl- 
maifhal.  They  could  not  arrive  at  the 
dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  fe- 
ven years  pourfuivant;  nor  could  they 
quit  the  office  of  herald,  but  to  be  made 
king  at  arms.  See  Pourspivant. 

The 
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The  three  chief  heralds  are  called  kings 
at  arms,  the  principal  of  which  is  Garter  5 
the  next  is  called  Clarencieux,  and  the 
third  Norroy  ; thefe  two  lall  are  called 
provincial  heralds.  See  King  at  arms. 
Befides  thefe  there  are  fix  other  inferior 
heralds,  York,  Lancafter,  Soiner- 
fet,  Richmond,  Chefter,  and  Windfor  ; 
to  which,  on  the  coming  of  king  Geo.  I. 
to  the  crown,  a new  herald  was  added, 
ftyled  Hanover  herald  ; and  another, 
ftyled  Glocefter  king.at  arms. 

The  kings  at  arms,  the  heralds,  and 
four  pouribivants  are  a college  or  corpo- 
ration, erefled  by  a charter  granted  by 
Richard  III.  by  which  they  obtained  fe- 
veral  privileges,  as  to  be  free  from  fubfi- 
dies,  tolls,  and  all  troublefome  offices. 
See  the  article  College.  ' 

HERALD-RY,  the  art  of  armoury  and 
blazoning,  which  comprehends  theknow- 
ledge  of  what  relates  to  folemn  caval- 
cades and  ceremonies  at  coronations,  in- 
ftalments,  the  creation  of  peers,  nuptials, 
funerals,  &c.  and  alfo  whatever  relates 
to  the  bearing  of  arms,  affigning  thofe 
that  belong  to  all  perfpns,  regulatingtheir 
right  and  precedencies  in  point  of  honour, 
and  reftraining  thofe  who  have  not  a juft 
‘claim,  from  bearing  coats  of  arms  that 
do  not  belong  to  them.  See  Blazon- 
ing, Arms,  Shield,  fs’c. 

HERAT,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Choraffan  : call  long.  61“,  and  north 
lat.  34°  30'. 

herb,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation' given 
to  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  el'peci- 
ally  Rich  as  are  fleflry  and  lurculent,  and 
die  away  every  year  ; but  is  alfo  frequent- 
ly ufed  to  denote  the  leaves  alone. 

The  term  herb,  therefore,  denotes  the 
ftalks  and  leaves,  in  contradiftinflion  to 
the  flowers,  feeds,  and  roots.  See  Plant, 
Flower,  Fruit,  Root,  fis’e. 

Quincy  gives  the  following  direflions  for 
the  gathering  and  preferving  of  herbs. 
They  ffiould  be  gathered  juft  when  be- 
ginning to  flower,  as  being  then  in  greateft 
perfeftion;  and  this'muft  be  done  when 
there  is  no  rain  or  dew  upon  them,  other- 
wife  they  will  be  apt  to  turn  black  in 
.drying.  They  ought  to  be  dried  in  the 
fhade,  as  too  great  heat  exhales  their 
inoifture  toofaft,  and  deftroys  their  beau- 
tiful verdure.  The  freflier  they  are  ufed 
the  better,  though  fome  may  be  kejrt 
much  longer  than  others.  So  long  as 
the  frefli  colour  they  dry  with  continues, 
they  may  be  trulled  in  medicine,  biit  no 
longer.  They  are  much  better  for  de^ 
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coflion  and  diftillation  when  dried  llun 
green,  hecaufe  their  faline  and  volatile 
parts  very  difficultly  mix  with  a men- 
ftrtium,  until  their  native  phlegm  be  eva- 
porated. 

Herb-truelove,  herha-parh,  in  botany. 

See  the  article  Paris. 

HERB.'kGE,  inlaw,  fignifies  the  paftme 
provided  by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle' 
alfo  the  liberty  to  feed  cattle  in  the  foreft' 
or  in  another  perfon’s  ground.  ’ 

HERBAL,  in  literary  hiftory,  a book  that 
treats  of  the  clafles,  genera,  fpecies,  and 
virtues  of  plants.  See  the  articles  Plant 
and  Botany. 

Herbal  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  what 
is  more  ufually  called  hortus  ficcus.  See 
the  article  Hortus. 

HERBALIST,  the  author  of  an  herbal,  pr 
one  who  is  fkilled  in  plants, 

HERBE,  in  the  french  academies,  a re- 
ward,  or  fome  good  fluff,  given  to  a hoife 
who  has  worked  w'ell  in  the  manege. 
HERBORG,  a town  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  territory  of  NalTaui 
eaft  long.  8°  15',  and  north  lat.  50“  36', 
HERCINIAN  FOREST,  a forelt  whidian- 
tiently  extended  the  whole  length  of  Ger- 
many and  Bohemia,  fome  remains  of 
which  are  (till  in  being,  <urs5.  the  Black 
Foreft,  Odenvvald  nearHeidelburg,  Slige- 
wald  in  Wurtfburg  and  Bambeig,  and 
Flartfwald  in  Brunfwic. 

HERCOLE,  a port-town  of  Tufeany,  on 
the  coaft  called  Stato  del  Prefidii:  eall 
long.  11°,  and  north  lat.  41°  25'. 
Hercole  is  alfo  a little  ifland,  near  the 
..  town  of  the  lame  name, 

HERCULES,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellatioj 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  faid  to  con- 
tain from  -28  to  95  liars. 

Hercules- pillars,  in  antiquity,  a name 
given  to  mount  Calpe  in  Spain,  near  Gi- 
braltar, on  the  european  fide  of  the 
ftreights,  and  mount  Avila  on  the  afti- 
can  fide. 

HERCULEUS  morbus,  the  epilepsy, 
in  medicine.  See  Epilepsy. 
HERD,  a company  of  eatable  cattle  of  the 
larger  fort,  as  cows,  oxen,  fwine,  deer, 
&c.  alfo  of  wild  beads, 

HERED  IT  A MEN  T S,  whatever  immove- 
able things  a perfon  may  have  to  himfelf 
and  his  heirs,  by  way  of  inheritance  | 
and  which,  if  not  otherwife  bequeathed, 
defeend  to  him  who  is  next  heir,  and  not 
to' the  executor,  as  chattels  do. 

This  word  extends  to  whatever  is  inherit- 
able, be  it  real,  perfonal,  or  mixed  : and 
in  conveyances,  by  the  grant  of  herediia- 

menis; 
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ments,  manors,  houfes,  lands,  rents,  STc. 
will  pals.  _ 

hereditary,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  a family  by  right  of 
fuccelTion,  from  heir  to  heir. 

Some  monarchies  are  hereditary,  and 
others  eleflive  ; and  ibine  hereditary  mo- 
narchies defcend  only  to  the  heirs  male, 
as  in  France  ; but  others,  to.  the  next  of 
blood,  as  in  Spain,  England,  &c.  Thus 
' the  dominions  of  the  emperor  are  diftin- 
puiflied  into  hereditary,  which  are  thofe 
lie  derives  from  his  anceftors  by  rightvof 
inheritance,  and  thofe  he  enjoys  in  qua- 
lity of  emperor  by  virtue  of  his  eledlion. 
Hereditary  is  alfo  applied  to  ofSces  and 
polls  of  honour  annexed  to  certain  fami- 
lies i thus  the  office  of  earl-marffial  is  he- 
reditary in  the  family  of  Howard. 
Hereditary  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to 
good  or  ill  qualities,  fuppofed  to  be  tranf- 
niitted  from  father  to  fon  : thus  we  fay, 
virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary  virtues  in 
fuch  a Tmilv  : and  that  in  Italy  the  ha- 
tred of  families  is  hereditary.  And  in- 
deed the  gout,  the  king’s  evil,  madnefs, 
&c.  may  really  be  hereditary  difeafes, 
HEREFORD,  the  principal  city  ofHere- 
fordfliire,  fituated  on  the  river  Wye, 
twenty-fonr  miles  north-well  of  Glo- 
celler,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  weft 
of  London  weft  long.  ai',  and  north 
lat.  52°  6'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
heresy,  the  crime  of  obftinately  perlift- 
ing  in  opinions,  that  are  contrary  to  the 
fundamentals  of  religion. 

There  is  no  law  that  exprefsly  determines 
this  offence,  it  being  impoffible  to  fet 
down  all  the  particular  errors  that  may 
,be  Paid  to  be  heretical,  and  in  relation  to 
which  fo  many  dhputes  have  arifen  : in 
general,  however,  thofe  opinions  that 
were  fuppofed  to  be  condemned  by  the 
fcriptures,  or  the  four  fii  ft  general  coun- 
cils, have  been  accounted  herefy. 

Herel'y  was  antiently  treafon,  and  pu- 
nillied  by  burning  the  offender  ; but  he 
forfeited  neither  lands  nor  goods,  becaufe 
the  proceedings  againft  him  were  pro  fa- 
lute  animse.  At  prefent,  ail  punilhments 
of  death,  and  the  old  ftatutes  which  gave 
power  to  arreft  or  imprifon  perfons  for 
herefy,  are  repealed  : though,  by  the 
common  law,  an  obftinate  heretic,  being 
excommunicated,  may  be  ftill  imprifoned, 
on  the  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo, 
till  he  makes  fatisfaflion  to  the  church. 
And  perfons  denying  the  truth  of  the 
fliriftian  religion^  or  the  divine  authopity 
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of  the  fcriptures,  &c.  are  liable,  for  the 
fecond  offence,  to  three  years  imprifon- 
ment,  by  9 & 10  Will.  III.  cap.  xXxii. 

heretic,  ageneral  name  forall  fucb  per- 
fons, underany  religion,  but  efpecially  the 
chriftian,as  profefs  or  teach  religious  opi- 
nions contrary  to  the  ettabliflied  faith,  or 
to  what  is  made  the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy. 
The  laws  both  of  church  and  Hate  were 
antiently  very  fevere  againft  thofe  who 
were  adjudged  to  be  heretics:  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were,  firft,  the  general, 
note  of  infamy  affixed  to  all  heretics  in 
common.  Secondly,  all  commerce  for- 
bidden to  be  held  with  them.  Thirdly, 
the  depriving  them  of  all  offices  of  profit 
and  dignity.  Fourthly,  the  rendering 
them  incapable  of  clifpofingof  their  eftates 
by  will,  orof  receiving  eftates  from  others. 
Fifthly,  iinpofing  on  them  pecuniary 
muldls.  Sixthly,  profcribing  and  ba- 
nilhing  them.  Seventhly,  inflifiling  cor- 
poral puniflimenton  them,  fuch  as  fcourg- 
ing,  &c,  bffore  baniffiment.  Bcfides 
thelelaws,  which  chiefly affefled  the  per- 
fons of  heretics,  there  were  others  which 
tended  to  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  luch 
as  thofe  which  forbad  heretical  teachers 
to  propagate  their  opinions  in  public  or 
private  : thofe  which  denied  the  children 
of  heretical  parents  their  patrimony  and 
inheritance,' unlefs  they  returned  to  the 
church  : fuch  as  ordered  the  hooks  of  he- 
retics to  he  burnt.  There  were  many 
other  penal  laws  againft  heretics,  from 
the  lime  of  Conftantine  to  TheodofiuS 
juinor,  and  Valentinian  HI.  But  the  few 
already  mentioned  may  be  fufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  rigour  with  which  the 
empire  treated  fuch  perfons,  who  held  or 
taught  opinions  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
the  catholic  church  ; whofe  dil'cipline  to- 
wards heretics  was  no  lefs  fevere  than  the 
civil  laws  ; but  fince  thefe  early  times, 
the  moft  horrid  deaths,  and  the  moll  ex- 
cruciating tortures,  have  been  invented. 
For  the  laws  of  England  in  relation  to 
heretics,  fee  the  preceding  article, 

HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a beam  arm- 
ed with  a great  number  of  iron-fpikes, 
with  their  points  outwards,  and  fiipport- 
ed  by  a pivot,  on  which  it  turns. 

Thefe  ferve  as  a barrier  to  block  up  any 
paffage,  and  are  frequently  placed  before 
the  gates,  and  more  efpecially  the  wicket- 
doors  of  a town  or  fdrtrefs,  to  feciire  thofe 
pallages,  which  mull  of  neceflity  be  often 
opened  and  lliut. 

HERK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
isiffioprieje  of  Liege;  fituated  on  a river 
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of  the  fame  name,  near  its  cbnfluence 
with  the  Demer:  eafl:  long,  5’  so',  and 
north  lat.  51’. 

HERLTNG,  a market-town  of  Norfolk, 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Norwich. 

HERM^,  among  antiquarians,  ftatues  of 
the  god  Mercury,  made  of  marble,  and 
fometimes  of  brafs,  without  arms  or  feet, 
and  fet  up  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
the  crofs-ways. 

Antiquity  likewife  furniflies  us  with  com  - 
pound  herm®,  or  ftatues  c-f  Mercury 
joined  with  fome  other  deity,  as  Herm- 
Athena,  or  Mercury  and  Minerva ; 
Herm-Hercules,  or  Mercury  and  Her- 
cules ; Herm-Eros,  or  Mercury  and  Cu- 
pid ! and  fo  of  others. 

HERM-ffiA,  in  antiquity,  antient  greek 
feftivals,  in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes, 
or  Mercury.  One  of  thefe  was  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Pheneal*,  in  Arcadia ; a fe- 
cond  by  theCyllenians,  in  Elis;  and  a 
third  by  the  Tanagrseans,  where  Mercu- 
ry was  reprefented  with  a ram  upon  his 
feoulder,  becaufe  he  was  faid,  in  a time  of 
plague,  to  have  walked  thro’  the  city  in 
that  pofture,  and  to  have  cured  the  fick; 
in  memory  of  which,  it  was  cuftomary  at 
this  feftival,  for  one  of  the  moft  beauti- 
ful youths  in  the  city,  to  walk  round  the 
walls,  with  a ram  up-m  his  Ihoulder. 

A fourth  feftival  of  the  fame  name  was 
obferved  in.  Crete,  when  it  was  ufual  for 
the  fervants  to  lit  down  at  the  table  while 
their  mafters  waited : a cuftom  which  was 
alfo  praftifed  at  the  roman  faturnalia. 

HERMANNIA,  African  marsh- 
MALLOWS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monadelphi-pentandria  dais  of  plants, 
with  a rofaceous  flower,  the  petals  of 
which  are  femitubular  at  the  bale ; the 
fruit  is  a roundilh  capfule,  containing  a 
great  many  fraall  feeds. 

HERMANSTAT,  the  capital  city  of 
Tranfilvania,  fubjefl  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria  : eaft  long,  north  lat.  46°  3a'. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  a perfon  of  both 
fexes,  or  who  has  the  parts  of  generation 
both  of  male  and  female. 

It  is  now  generally  allowed,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  a true  hermaphrodite; 
molt,  if  not  all  thofe  who  pafs  for  fuch, 
being  mere  women,  whofe  ditoris  is 
grown  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  the  labia 
pudendi  become  unufually  tumid. 

Among  the  infe£t-clafs  of  animals,  in- 
deed, hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent ; 
fuch  are  worms,  fnails,  leeches,  &c. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers,  among  bo* 
tanifts.  See  Flower. 
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HERMATHENA,  among  antiquarian, 
aftatue  reprefentmg  Mercury  and  Mi’ 
nerva  both  in  one.  See  Hermie. 
HERMES,  or  Herm.®.  SeeHERw® 
HERMETIC,  or  Hermetical,  an  ;p 

pellation  given  to  whatever  belongs  to 
chemiftry,  from  Hermes  Trifmegiftus 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  inventor’ 
H E .R  MET  l CA  L P H I L 0 5 0 P H Y,  that 
which  undertakes  to  folve  the  various 
phaenomena  of  nature,  from  the  chemical 
principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury, 
Hermetical  seal,  among  chemilis  a 
method  of  Hopping  glafs-velfels,  nfedin 
chemical  operations,  fo  clofely,  that  the 
moft  fubtle  fpirif  cannot  efcape  through 
them. 

It  is  commonly  done  by  heating  the  neck 
of  the  veflel  in  a flame,  till  ready  to  melt 
and  then  twilling  it  clol'dy  together  with 
a pair  of  pincers.  Or,  velfels  may  he 
hermetically  fealed,  by  flopping  than 
with  a glals  plug,  well  luted ; or,  by 
covering  the  velTel  with  another  ovum 
philofophicum. 

HERM-harpocrates,  in  antiquity,  a 
compound  ftatue  of  Mercury  and  Hat' 
pocrates.  See  the  article  Herm.®, 
HERMIT,  a devout  perfon  retired  intofo. 
litude  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  contem. 
plation,  and  to  difencumber  himfelf  ftoii 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

An  hermit  is  not  reputed  a religioiiii 
unlefs  he  has  made  the  vows, 

Paul  the  hermit  is  ufually  reckoned  tht 
firft  : though  St.  Jtrom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  that  faint,  fays  it  is  n« 
known  who  was  the  firft.  Some  go  back 
tb  St.  Anthony,  fome  to  John  theBaptHi^ 
and  others  to  Elias,  However,  fevenl of 
the  antient  hermits,  though  they  lived  in 
defarts,  had  neverthelefs  numbers  of  reli- 
gious accompanying  them. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  orders  and  con- 
gregations of  religious  diftinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  hermits ; as  the  herniils  of 
St.  Auguftin,  of  St.  John  the  Baptibi 
of  St.  Jcrom,  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  James 
de  Montlio,  of  St.  William,  of  St.  Be- 
nedift  of  Montefabalo,  &c. 

Hermit,  in  zoology,  the  long- tailed  fquil- 
la,  with  a foft  tail,  and  the  rightclawlbe 
largeft.  See  the  article  SquiLLA. 

Tliis  grows  to  two  inches  and  a halfia 
length  ; the  legs  are  flender  and  long, 
and  the  anterior  ones  have  claws  on  them 
like  the  common  crabs. 

HERMOD  ACTYLS,  in  pharmacy,  a root 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  plant  colchi- 
cum.  See  the  article  Golchicum, 

HfllM- 
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Hsrmodaayls  are  brought  us  from 
liaypt  and  Syria,  where  the  people  eat 
lliein  (0  make  theinfelves  fat.  They  life 
them  medically,  while  frefli  and  jult  ta- 
ken out  of  the  earth,  as  a vomit  and 
piir.oe.  The  dried  roots,  as  we  have  them 
in  the  fliops,  area  gentle  purge,  and  have 
the  credit  of  being  peculiarly  good  in 
rheumatic  diforders.  The  dofe  in  pow- 
der is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  or  more, 
blit  they  are  fo  weak  a purge  as  feldom 
to  be  given  alone;  their  proper  correc- 
tives are  the  fpices,  ginger,  cloves,  and 
the  like. 

HERMON,  a mountain  on  the  eaft  of 
Svria  and  Prdeftine,  in  Alia. 

HERNANDIA,  in  hotany,  a genus  of 
plants,  the  charafttrs  of  which  are  not 
perfeftly  afcertained  ; the  corolla  of  the 
male  as  well  as  the  female  flower,  is  di- 
vided into  fix  feginents : there  is  no  pe- 
ricarpium,  the  cup  is  very  large,  in- 
flated and  roundifli,  and  intire  at  the 
nioiilh  : the  feed  is  an  oval,  fulcated,  uni- 
locular nnt ; the  nucleus  is  globofe. 

HERNGRUNT,  a town  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary, filuated  north  of  Buda,  near  the 
Carpathian  mountains  : ealt  long,  ig* 
jo' north  lat.  48"  47'. 

HERNIA,  in  medicine,  a preternatural 
tumour  formed  in  the  abdomen,  particu- 
larly in  the  navel,  ingucn,  andfcrotum, 
by  a protuberance  of  the  inteftines  or 
omentum,  and  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  rupture. 

Thefe  tumours  differ  firff,  according  to' 
their  place  or  fituation:  thofe  formed  at 
the  navel  are  called  omp.halocele,  or  ex- 
cinphalus.  See  Exomphalus. 

A hernia  in  the  groin  is  called  bubo- 
nocele, and  that  of  the  fcrotum,  ofcheo- 
cele,  Gfc.  See  the  article  Bubonocele 
and  Oscheocele,  &c. 

Hernias  are  alfo  cliftinguiflied  from  the 
body  or  luiface  contained  in,  or  form- 
ing, the  tumour  : when  from  a protu- 
berance of  the  inteftines,  a hernia  is 
termed  enterocele ; when  from  the  omen- 
tum, epiplocele;  if  from  flatufes,  pneu- 
matocele j and  if  from  water,  hydrocele, 
E?c.  See  the  articles  Enterocele, 
Epiplocele,  Pneumatocele,  Hy- 
dhocele,  &c. 

Hernias  ai'e  alio  difiinguifliable  from  cir- 
ctimftances  lefs  lemarkable,  as  from  the 
fize,  being  either  fraall,  large,  or  enor- 
mous; from  their , confiltence,  being 
either  hard,  f'oft,  fixed  or  moveable, 
capable  of  being  returned  into  the  abdo- 
ni  11,  or  not  i which  latter  are  called  ad- 
.VoL.  II, 
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helive  ruplures  : fometimes  the  parts  pro- 
lapfed  are  fo  confined  by  ftriiSlure  and 
inflammation,  that  the  flatus  and  feces 
cannot  be  returned,  which  kind  of  rup- 
tures are  called  incarcerated  : feme  are 
attended  with  pain  ; others  without : or 
with  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  other  bad 
fyinptoms. 

Hernia  humoralis,  a painful  and  in- 
flammatory tumour,  of  one  or  both 
teflicles,  arifing  generally  from  a fiip- 
preflion  of  a virulent  running  in  a go- 
norrhoea,  or  from  too  (trong  and  fliitiu- 
lating  cathartics,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
happens  to  take  the  lead  cold  during 
their  operation.  See  Gonorrhoea. 
The  cure  of  this  fymptom,  according  fo 
Turner,  muft  commence  with  bleeding; 
a bag-tniCs  mufl:  be  immediately  pro- 
vided, which  may  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  tumour,  and  contain  and  feciire  the 
proper  applications  : among  which  none 
excels  a cataplafiii  of  bean-rrieal,  with 
Ample  oxymel  ; adding  to  it  a little 
of  the  oil  of  roles,  or  ointment  of  elder, 
to  preferve  it  from  hardening  and  drying. 
During  thefe  applications,  forbear  all  re- 
liringent  or  balfamic  medicines,  and 
purge  the  patient  brilkly  with  calomel 
and  piiufe  ex  diiohus ; but  particular 
care  muft  be  taken  that  he  gets  no  cold, 
by  which  method  the  fwelling  is  ufually 
in  a few  days  di/'perfed,  and  the  running 
always  appears,  which  mull  be  carried 
oil' by  the  fame,  or  the  like  cathartics  le- 
peated  at  proper  intervals.  But  if,  not- 
withftanding,  the  pain  and  fluxion  Hill 
increafe  with  infl.immation,  threatening 
an  abfeefs,  the  patient  mult  be  vomited 
with  the  turpeth  mineral  ; fitch  intervals 
being  obferved  as  may  prevent  any  fore- 
nefs  of  his  chops,  till  the  tumour  fublides: 
then  purge  olf  the  reliques  : when,  if 
any  fchirrhous  hardnefs  fltould  remain, 
you  may  endeavour  to  difperfe  it  with  the 
emplallrum  diaftilphuris,  the  emplallrum 
de  ranis  cum  merciirio  & de  cicuta  cum 
ammoniaco,  ex  ammoniaco,  the  diagal- 
banum  ; or  with  fuffumigation  with 
vinegar. ' 

HERNIARIA,  rupture-wort,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  petandria-digynia 
clafs  of  plants,  having  no  corolla  the 
fruit  is  a fmall  capfule  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  covered,  and  hardly 
fplitting;  the  feed  is  fingle,  ovato-acu- 
minated,  and  fmooth. 

This  plant  is  of  a refrigerating  and  dry- 
ing quality.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in 
curing  an  hernia  ; in  waiting  the  Hone 
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in  the  kidneys,  and  bladder  ; in  inciding 
niucofities  of  the  ftomach  and  other 
parts,  and  bringing  them  away  ; in  eva- 
cuating bile  anil  water,  and  confequently 
curing  the  jaundice. 

HERO,  in  the  antient  mythology,  a great 
and  illuftriruis-perron,  of  a mortal  na- 
ture, though  fupppfed  by  the  populace 
to  partake  of  immortality ; and,  after 
his  death,  placed  among  the  number  of 
the  gods. 

Heroes  were  perfons  partly  of  divine  and 
partly  of  human  extraflion,  being  be- 
got betw’een  a deity  and  a mortal,  and 
coincides  with  what  we  oiherwife  call  a 
demi  gods  fuel)  was  Hercules,  who  was 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena ; ac- 
cordingly Lucian  deferibes  a hero  to  be  a 
medium  between  a god  and  a man,  or 
rather  a compofuion  of  both. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufed  in  a more  extenfive  fenfe 
for  a great,  iliuftrious,  and  extraordinary 
perfonage ; particularly  in  refpeft  of 
valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other 
military  virtues, 

F.  Bouhours  makes  this  diftinflion  be- 
tween a hero  and  a great  man,  that  the 
former  is  more  daring,  fierce,  and  enter- 
prizing;  and  the  latter  more  prudent, 
thoughtful  and  referved.  In  this  fenfe 
we  fay,  Alexander  was  a hero,  and 
Julius  Caefar  a great  man. 

Hero  of  a'^aem,  or  romojice,  is  the  prin- 
cipal perfonage,  or  charafler  therein. 
See  the  article  Character. 

The  hero  of  the  Iliad  is  Achilles  ; of 
the  Odyffee,  Ulyffes  ; of  the  JE'ne’id, 

' H^neas  ; of  Taffo’s  Jerufalem,  Godfrey 
ofBulloign;  of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft, 
Adam  ; though  Mr.  Dryden  will  have 
the  deyil  to  be  Milton’s  hero,  in  regard 

. he  gets  the  better  of  Adamj  and  drives 
him  out  of  Paradife. 

Many  of  the  critics  find  fault  with  the 
hero  of  the  Hineid,  for  being  too  deli- 
cate, wanting  the  fire,  firmnels,  and  un- 
controulable  fpirit,  remarkable  in  the 
hero  of  the  Iliad.  Piety,  tenderpefs,  and 
fubmifiion  to  the  gods,  are  virtues  of  the 
middle  clafs  of  inankind  ; they  do  not 
ftrike  enough  for  a hero  who  is  to  be  the 

. inftrument  of  fuch  notable  exploits.  In 
anfwering  to  this,  F.  Boffu  obferves,  that 
-cEneas’s  charafler  was  not  to  be  formed 
.on  the  model  either  of  Achilles  or 
Ulyffes  ; nor  to  be  of  ,lhe  fame  kind 
witli  them,  as  ibe  fable  and  defign  of 
the  HLneid  were  very  different  from  thofe 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffee.  Virgil’s  de- 
figrr  was  to  perfuade  the  Romans  to  re- 


ceive a new  form  of  government,  and  a 
new  matter  ; who  mufl  have  all  tin 
qualities  requifite  for  the  founder  of  a 
Rate,  and  all  the  virtues  which  maU , 
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prince  beloved. 

Virgil  was  reftrained  in  his  choice  ■ ti- 

hero  was  to  be  of  the  genius  of  Au. 
guftus.  The  charafVers  of  Homer's  two 
heroes,  as  being  direflly  contrary  to'liis 
defign,  he  has  thrown  upon  Turnus  and 
Mezentius,  who  are  the  counier-parls 
to  his  hero.  It  is  difputed  whether  it  be 
neceffary,  that  the  hero  of  an  epic  poe® 
be  a good  and  virtuous  man.’  Boffu  main, 
tains  the  negative.  Between  a heroin 
morality,  and  a ba'o  in  poetry,  the  fame 
diftinftion  may  be  rnade  as  between 
moral  and  poetical  goodnefs.  Hence,  as 
the  manners  of  Achilles  and  Mezenlins 
are  poetically  as  good  as  thofe  of  Ulyffes 
and  AJneas,  fo  thefe  two  cruel  and  iin. 
juft  men  ate  as  regular  poetical  heroes, 
as  thefe  two  juft,  wife,  and  good  men. 
Whatever  Ariftotle  may  fay  in  his  book 
of  morality,  in  his  poetics  he  fpeaks 
another  language.  The  hero  of  a poem, 
be  obferves,  muft  neither  be  good  not 
bad,  but  between  both  : be  mult  not  lie 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind  by  bis 
virtue  and  juftice,  nor  inferior  tolhein 
by  his  crimes  and  wickedoefs.  In  efttS, 
reafon,  the  nature  of  the  poem,  whicl 
is  a fable,  the  praftice  of  Homer,  an! 
the  rules  of  Ariftotle  and  Horace  agrii 
that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  neceffary,  iba 
a hero  he  a faultlefs  man,  thatitisool 
neceffary  he  be  an  honeft  man. 

It  is  likewife  difputed,  whether,  thecr 
taftrophe  is  neceffarify  to  leave  the  lieti; 
happy,  or  whether  it  be  allowable  to 
leave  him  unhappy. 

The  general  pra6lice  of  the  heroic  poels. 
ftand  for  the  affirmative,  In  tragedy, 
according  to  Ariftotle  unhayipy  call'' 
ftrophes  are  preferable  to  happy  ones,  and 
always  much  better  received  among  ibi 
antients. 

It  is  otherwife  in  the  epopceia ; but  yet 
this  does  not  exclude  all  unhappy  con, 
clufions.  If  the  poet  propofed  his  htta 
ps  a pattern  of  perfeilion  for  imitation, 
the  misfortunes  falling  on  him  would 
fuit  very  ill  with  the  riefign  ; but  this 
was  doubtlefs  the  fartheft  thing  from  ibt 
intentions  of  the  great  mafters  of  ll* 
epopoela,  The  only  reafon  perhaps  lot 
this  uniform  praftice  of  the  poets  is, 
that  an  epic  poem  containing  an  adw 
of  more  extent  than  that  of  tragedy,  ij* 
reader  yrould  hot  be  fo  well  fati 
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after  fo  many  difficulties  as  the  hero  is 
brought  to  druggie  with,  he  ftiould  not 
at  lad  be  brought  off,  but  perilli  mi- 

ferably.  , , . 

heroic,  fomething  belonging  to  a heroi 
or  heroine  : thus. 

Heroic  age,  that  age  or  period  of  the 
world  wherein  the  heroes  are  fuppofed  to 
have  lived.  The  heroic  age  coincides 
with  the  fabulous  age. 

Heroic  poem,  that  which  defcribes  fome 
extraordinary  enterprize ; being  the  fame 
with  epic  poem.  See  Epic. 

Heroic  verse,  that  wherein  heroic  poems 
are  lifually  compofed  ; or  it  is  that  pro- 
per for  fuch  poems.  In  the  greek  and 
latin,  hexameter  verfes  are  ufually  de- 
nominated heroic  verfes,  as  being  alone 
ufed  by  Homer,  Virgil,  ISc.  See  the 
article  Hexameter. 

Alexandrine  verfes  of  twelve  fyllables 
were  formerly  called  heroic  verfes  ; but 
later  writers  ufe  verfes  of  ten  fyllables. 

HEROIN,  a woman  of  an  heroic  fpirit,  or 
who  makes  the  principal  perfonage  in  an 
heroic  poem.  See  HERO  and  PoEM. 

HERON,  in  ornithology,  a bird  of  the 
ardea-kind,  with  a hanging  creft. 

The  common  heron  is  a tall  bird,  mea- 
furing  more  than  four  feet  from  the  point 
of  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  toes.  Its 
head  is  covered  with  ffiort  white  feathers  ; 
only  from  the  hinder  parts,  there  hangs 
a creft  of  very  long  black  feathers  ; the 
upper  part  of  its  body  is  of  a dulky 
bluilh  grey ; the  under  part  white,  and 
the  thighs  yellowifti. 

The  aili  coloured  heron  from  Hudfon’s 
Bay  differs  from  the  common  heron,  in 
being  fomething  bigger,  of  a browner 
alli-colour  on  its  back,  and  in  having  no 
white  feathers  on  its  forehead.  See  plate 
CXXXI.  fig.  4. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a bilious  puftle, 
which  breaking  out  in  different  manners 
upon  the^tkin,  accordingly  receives  dif- 
ferent denominations. 

If  they  appear  fingle,  as  they  frequently 
do  in  the  face,  the  bafe  is  inflamed,  and 
the  top  pointed  5 and  having  difcharged 
a drop  of  matter,  the  vednefs  and  pain 
go  off,  and  they  dry  aWay.  There  is 
another  fort  more  corrofive  and  of  greater 
malignity,  when  a clufter  of  puftles  rife 
in  a ring,  accompanied  with  fmart,  and 
fometimes  with  great  itching  ; this  fpecies 
is  termed  fcrpigo,  and  vulgarly  the  let- 
ter, or  ring- worm.  It  feizes  the  face, 
hands,  and  other  parts  of  thp  bodyj 


is  of  an  obftlnate  nature,  eating  into  the 
fkin  i and  forfaking  t!ie  place  where  it 
firft  appears,  it  fpreads  iis  taint  into  llie 
adjacent  parts.  It  neither  forms  matter, 
nor  comes  into  digeftion  ; but  when 
rubbed,  will  fometimes  emit  a thin,  ftiarp, 
watery,  humour,  and  excites  fmart,  heat, 
and  itching. 

Another  kind  of  this  difeafe  appears  in 
large  clufters'  upon  the  iiecki  breaft, 
loins,  hijis,  and  thighs,  attended  with 
a flight  fever  and  inflammation  : the 
heads'  are  white  and  mattery,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  a fmall  round  fcab,  refemb- 
ling  millet-feed,  whence  its  name  of 
herpes  miliaris  ; and  is  commonly  called 
fhingles.  Another  fpecies,  from  its  de- 
gree of  virulence  and  corrofion,  is  n'amed 
herpes  exedens,  or  hcpes  depafcehs.  See 
, the  article  Ulcer. 

The  fimple  bilious  puftle,  which  rifes  in 
the  face,  requires  but  little  affiftance  from, 
medicine  ; for  though  it  burns,  fmarts, 
or  itches  a day  or  two,  yet  it  naturally 
comes  to  a head,  foon  dies,  and  dil- 
appears. 

The  ferpigo  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to 
be  exterminated,  and  after  it  appears 
dead,  it  will  at'  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  obflinately  break  out  again. 

Tbo’  bleeding  at  firft  is  by  fome  condemn- 
ed, yet  repealed  purging,  efpecially  with 
rholagogtie  medicines  is  univerfally  ap- 
proved ; thefe  not  fncceeding,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  mercurials,  eipeclally  if 
there  be  the  leaft  fufpiciou  of  any  old 
venereal  taint  remaining  in  the  blood, 
having  removed  the  cacochymy,  the 
phyfician  may  proceed  to  topics.  Am- 
brofe  Pare,  after  a general  evacuation, 
prefcribes  the  following.-  Take  of  pow- 
der of  o^k-galls,  pomegranate-peel,  ba- 
lauftines,  and  armenian  bole,  each  half 
an  ounce;  of  rofe-waler,  half  an  ounce  3 
of  the  fiiarpeft  vinegar,  half  an  ounce  5 
of  goofe-greafe,  and  oil  of  myrtles, 
e.ach  fix  drams  ; of  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce  : make  up  into  an  ointment  for  ufe. 
Barbet  imputes  the  caufe  of  the  herpes 
rather  to  the  lymph,  than  to  the  bile  and 
faitphiegm,  blamed  by  the  antiehts.  In 
the  miliary  eruptions,  called  fliingles, 
great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  bilious 
cacochymy  is  purged  off  before  the  ufe 
of  topics  : the  internal  prefcription  for 
this,  purpofe  is  the  fame  with  that  in  the 
eryfipelas.  See  the  article  Erysipelas. 
'When  the  puftles  are  all  ripened,  their 
heads  may  be  cut  off  with  a pair  of 
9 U a fcilTars, 
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fc'iffar?,  and  the  humoui'S  abforbed  with 
a loft  rag,  to  prevent  farther  corrofion. 
Then  a cerate  of  oil  and  wax  may  he 
laid  over  the  parts,  and  kept  oji  with  a 
bandage,  to  prevent  the  pnftles  (licking 
to  the  drv  linen.  See  Eruption, 

HERRING,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
cinpea,  with  the  lower  jaw  longeft,  and 
without  any  black  fpois.  It  is  from 
five  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  breadth.  However, 
its  fize  is  far  from  being  certain  ; fince  it 
varies  not  only  on  account  of  age,  but 
according  to  the  feas  and  places  where  it 
is  -caught.  The  back  is  of  a du&y 
bluifli  colour,  and  is  more  blue  in  fpring 
than  any  other  times  ; the  fides  and  the 
belly  are  of  a lilvery  white;  the  fin  on 
the  back  Hands  near  the  middle,  and  is 
of  a whitifli  colour,  and  has  nineteen 
rays  ; the  pe6loral  fins  are  whitilh,  ftand 
low,  and  have  each  eighteen  rays  ; the 
ventral  fins  are  very  fmall  and  wfiite  ; 
the  pinna  ani  is  near  the  tail,  and  has 
eighteen  rays  ; the  tail  is  of  a greyifii 
colonr,  forked,  and  furnifited  with 
eighteen  rays. 

We  have  been  dcfignedly  particular  in 
the  defeription  of  this  ufeful  fifii  ; the 
manner  of  fifiiing  and  cuiing  which  is 
delivered  under  the  article  Fishery. 

Bayrellwg  cf  Herrings.  See  ihc  arlicle 
Ht  rriag  Fishery. 

Herp.ing-euss,  in  naval  affairs.  Seethe 
article  Buss. 

HERSE,  in  fortification,  is  a lattice  or 
portcullice,  made  in,  the  form  of  a har- 
row, and  liiick  full  of  iron  fpikes. 

It  is  nfually  hung  by  a rope,  faftened  to 
a nioulinet,  which  is  cut  in  cafe  of  I'ur- 
p:  ize,  or  when  the  firft  gate  is  broken 
•with  a petard,  to  the  ei  d that  it  may  fall 
and  liop  up  the  paffage  of  the  gate,  or 
other  entrance  of  a fortrefs. 

Thcfe  herfes  are  alfo  often  laid  in  the 
roads,  with  the  points  upwards,  to  in- 
commode the  march  both  of  the  horfe 
and  infantry. 

HERSILLAN,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a 
fti-onj»-.,p!ar.k  or  beam,  about  ten  or 
twelve  feel  1 ng,  fluck  full  of  fpikes  on 
both  ficies,  and  alfo  ufed  to  incommode 
the  maich  of  the  infantry  or  cavalry. 

HERSTAL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifliopric  of  Liege,  fituated  three  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Liege  : eaft  long.  5° 
36’  north  lat.  jo"  4.2'. 

HERTFORD,  or  Hartford.  See  the 
article  Hartford. 
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HERWERDEN,  a town  of  Wefiphatia 
fubjea  to  the  king  of  Prufii.i ; and  re! 
maikable  for  its  prbtelfant-nunneiy ; eaj 
longitude  S“  ij',  and  north  latiiude 
52°  iz'. 

HESDEN,  a town  of  Artois,  near  ife 
confines  of  Picardy,  and.  twenty  miles 
fouth-weft  ot  St.  Omers. 

HESPER,  hifpertu,  in  allronoray,  an  an. 
pellation  given  to  the  planet  Venus,  when 
(lie  feis  alter  the  fun.  See  Venus. 

HESPERIDE3,  in  antiquity,  the  dangh, 
ters  of  Hefperus,  brother  of  Atlas,  who 
kept  a garden  full  of  golden  apples 
guarded  by  a dragon  : but  Hercules  liav. 
ing  laid  the  dragon  alleep,  ftole  away 
the  apples.  Others  fay,  that  they  kept 
Iheep  with  golden  fleeces  that  were  taken 
away  hy  Hercules. 

Some  think  thehefperides  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  a rich  merchant  of  Miletus,  who, 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  were  guard- 
ed by  a man  called  Dragon;  and  tint 
Hercules,  by  killing  or  bribing  him,  got 
them  away. 

Hesperides  was  alfo  a name  antientlj 
given  to  the  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  See  tit 
article  Cape'V hb-D, 

HESPERIS,  dame’s  viot-et,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  tetradynamia  filiquofadjfs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  conliSs 
of  four  cruciform  petals,  of  an  oblong 
figure,  of  the  length  of  the  cup,  a link 
reflex,  and  ending  in  final!  ungues:  tie 
fruit  is  a long  pod,  plane,  conipreired, 
llriated,  bilocular,  bivalve,  containing 
feveral  oval,  corapreffed  feeds. 

This  plant  is  antilcorbntic,  and  diaplo- 
retie,  and  very  ferviceable  in  the  afthmi, 
cough,  and  convulfions : the  oiitmari 
life  of  it  is  recommended  againft  inflant- 
tnations,  cancers,  a gangrene,  fpliaceins, 
and  contagious  difeafes. 

HESSE-CASSEL  landgraviate,  including 
Wetteravia,  is  a circle  of  the  Uppet 
Rhine,  bounded  by  Weftphalia  anil 
Brunfwic  on  the  north  ; by  Franconij 
and  Saxony  on  the  ealt  ; by  ihe  iira 
Maine  on  the  fouth,  and  by  anotherpail 
of  Wefiphalia,  and  the  deflorate  of 
Mentz  and  Triers  on  the  weft;  it  is 
fubjefl  to  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Hesse-darmstat,  is  bounded  by  lit 
river  Maine,  which  divides  it  from  HelTt. 
Caffel  on  the  north  ; by  the  fame  river  on 
the  eaft;  and  by  the  Palatinate  on  til 
fouth  and  we(f. 

HETEROCLITE,  among  grammarinw, 
one  of  the  three  variations' in  irregiiln 

IIOIMS) 
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UoimS,  and  defined  by  Mr.  Ruddiman, 
a noun  that  varies  in  declenfion  ; as  hoc 
<vas,  vafts  ; hac  vafa,  njafontm. 

Other  grammarians  take  the  word  hetero- 
cliie  in  a larger  fenfe,  applying  it  to  all 
■ irregular  nouns.  See  Anomalous. 
Theheteroclite  nouns  properly  fo  called, 
or,  according  to  the  definition,  are  orjy 
three,  via.  was,  jugenim,  and  Aomiu. 
heterodox,  in  polemical  theology, 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  faith  and  doc- 
trines of  a true  church. 
HETERODROMUS  vectis,  in  me- 
chanics, a lever,  wherein  the  fulcrum, 
or  point  of  fufpenCon,  is  placed  between 
the  power  and  the  weight.  See  Lever. 
In  this  kind  of  lever,  the  weight  is  ele- 
vated, or  railed,  by  the  defeent  of  the 
power,  and  niue  werfa. 
heterogeneity,  in  phyfiology,  that 
quality  or  property  of  bodies,  which  de- 
nominates a thing  heterogeneous.  See 
the  next  article. 

The  word  is  alfo  nfed  for  the  hetero- 
geneous parts  theinfelves.  In  which  fenfe 
the  heterogeneities  of  a body  are  the  fame 
thing  with  the  impurities  thereof. 
Heterogeneity  is  a word  of  a very  lax 
fignification,  and  is  brought  by  the 
chemifts  to  ferve  almoft  for  any  thing 
they  do  not  underftand,  fo  that  the  drl- 
agreement  or  inaptitude  to  mixture  in 
any  body  is  imputed  to  the  heterogeneity 
of  their  parts. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  or  Hetep.oge- 
NEal,  fomething  that  confilfs  of  paits 
of  dillimular  kinds,  in  oppofition  to  ho- 
mogeneous . See  Homogeneous. 
Heterogeneous,  in  mechanics,  fuch 
bodies  whole  denfity  is  unequal  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  bulk  ; or  they  are 
fuch  whofe  gravities  in  different  parts  are 
not  proportionable  to  the  bulks  thereof: 
whereas  bodies  equally  denfe  or  folid  in 
every  part,  or  whofe  gravity  is  propor- 
tionable to  their  bulk,  are  faid  to  be 
homogeneous. 

Heterogeneous  light,  is,  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  faid  to  be  that  which  con- 
fifts  of  rays  of  different  degrees  of  re- 
frangibility  : thus  the  common  light  of 
the  fun  or  clouds  is  heterogeneous  ; be- 
ing a mixture  of  all  forts  of  rays. 
Heterogeneous  nouns, one  of  the  three 
variations  in  irregular  nouns  ; or  fuch  as 
are  of  one  gender  in  the  fingular  number, 
and  of  another  in  the  plural,  as  hoc 
ccclum,  hi  cceli.  Heterogeneous,  under 
which  are  comprehended,  mixed  nouns, 
arelix  fold,  i.  Thofe  which  are  of  the 
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mafculine  gender  in  the  fingular  mihi- 
her,  a.nd  neuter  in  the  plural  'xs.hiclar- 
tarus,  hcec  tartara.  a.  Thole  which 
are  mafculine  in  the  lingular  number,  but 
mafculine  and  neuter  in  the  plural,  a.s 
hiclociis,  hi  loci,  & h^ecloca,  3.  Such  as 
are  feminine  in  the  fingiilarnumber,  but 
neuter  in  ihe  plural,  bcec  carbafus,  Sf 
kac  carhrfa.  4,  Such  nouns  as  are  neu- 
ter in  the  fingular  number,  but  nia/cu- 
line  in  the  plural,  as  hoc  ca’luv:,  hi  cceli. 

5.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  fingular,  but 
neuter  and  mafculine  in  the  plural,  aj 
hoc  rajlrtim  ■,  hirqjlri,  & hscraftra-,  and,. 

6.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  fingular,  but 
feminine  in  the  plural  number,  as  hoc 
epulum,  hie  epulis. 

Heterogeneous  numbers,  mixed  num- 
bers confiding  of  integers  and  fraflions. 
See  Integer  and  Fe.action. 
Heterogeneous  quantities,  are  thofe 
which  are  of  fuch  different  kinds,  as  that 
one  of  them  taken  any  number  of  times, 
never  equals  or  e.'tceeds  the  other. 
Heterogeneous  surds,  are  fuch  as  have 
different  radical  figns,  as  y‘’-a,^bb, 
jy  18,  eft.  See  Surd. 

If  the  i.ndices  of  the  powers  of  the  he- 
terogeneous furds  be  divided  by  their 
greateft  common  divifor,  and  the  quo- 
tients be  let  under  the  dividends  ; and 
thofe  indices  be  multiplied  crofswife  by 
each  others  quotients  ; and  before  the 
prodiiHs  be  let  the  common  radical  fign 
4/,  vviih  its  proper  index;  and  if  the 
powers  of  the  given  roots  b,e  involved 
alternately,  according  to  the  index  of 
each  others  quotient,  and  the  common 
radical  fign  be  prefixed  before  thofe  pro- 
dufls,  then  will  thofe  two  furds  be  re- 
duced to  others,  having  but  one  common 
radical  fign.  As  to  reduce 
'.J  a a and  ybb 
(2  y 

^ y hb  y aaaa 
HETEROPYRiE,  in  natural . hiffory,  a 
genus  of  foffils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  fide- 
rocliita,  compofed  of  various  crufts,  fiir- 
rounding  a nucleus  of  a different  fiib- 
ftance  from  tliemfelves,  and  often  loofe 
and  rattling  in  them.  See  the  article 
Siderochita. 

Of  this  genus  Dr.  Kill  reckons  feven  fpe- 
cies.  I.  The  hard  heteropyra,  with 
brown  and  ptirplifli  crufts,  and.awhitHh 
green  nucleus,  being  a very  beautiful 
foffil  of  a fmooth  equal  texture,  confi- 
derably  compafil  and  clofe,  generally  de- 
terminate and  regular-  in  lhape  and  lize, 

in 
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in  form  of  lin  oblong  oval  figure,  and 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  2.  The  rough  pur- 
pliflr  heteropyra,  containing  a large  nu- 
cleus of  a very  light  earth.  3.  The 
milhapen  heteropyra,  with  ferrugineous, 
red,  and  dulky,  yellow  crufts,  and  a 
gri-enifti,  white  nucleus.  4.  The  yellow, 
brown,  and  hl.ick  crufted  heteropyra, 
with  a wh'tifti  nucleus,  being  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth, 
and  two  and  a half  in  thicknefs,  of  an 
oblong  fui'U,  a clofe  compaiSl  texlure, 
and  very  heavy.  5.  The  yellow,  fer- 
rugineous, anrl  pui plifli-crufted  hetero- 
pyra, with  a p le  vellow  nucleus,  from 
four  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
about  the  ihird  of  its  length  in  breadth, 
and  nearly  the  fame  in  thicknefs.  6.  The 
coarfe,  yellow,  and 'brown  heteropyra, 
with  a brownifli  yellow  nucleus  of  an  or- 
bicular form,  and  between  one  and  two 
inches  in  diameter.  7.  The  coarfe  he- 
teropyra, with  brown,  blac.k,  and  orange- 
coloured  crufts,  and  a yellow  nucleus, 
being  of  an  oblong  form,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  length, 

HETEROSCII,  in  geography,  a term  of 
relation  denoting  fuch  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  as  have  their  fliadows  falling  but 
oneway,  as  thole  who  live  between  the 
tropics  and  polar  circles,  whofe  fliadows 
at  noon.  In  north  latitude,  are  always  to 
the  northward  j and  in  fouth  latitude,  to 
the  fouthward. 

Thus  we  who  inhabit  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone,  .are  heterofeii  with  regard 
to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  tem- 
perate zone,  and  they  are  heterofeii  with 
refpeft  to  us.  Hence  it  follows,  that  only 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  temperate 
zones  are  heterofeii,  though  in  reality 
there  is  always  one  part  of  the  torrid 
zone  whofe  inhabitants  are  heterofeii  with 
refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  reft,  ami  with  re- 
gard to  thofe  of  one  of  the  temperate 
zones,  except  at  the  time  of  the  foiftice, 
and  even  at  this  time  all  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  heterofeii  with  regard  to  thole  of  one 
of  the  temperate  zones  ; but  as  the  people 
of  the  torrid  zone  have  their  fhadows  now 
on  this,  and  then  on  that  fide,  they  are 
c.alled  amphifeii.  See  Amfhiscii. 

HETEROUSIANS,  a name  compofed  of 
STEf;;,  other,  and  avA,  fubftanee,  being 
given  to  a feSl  of  Arians,  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  fon  of  God  was  of  a fub- 
flancelike  to  that  of  the  father,  which  was 
the  opinion  of  another  branch  of  the  Ari- 
ans, who  were  from  thence  called  heino- 


oufians  ; but  that  he  was  of  another  ful). 
ftance,  different  from  that  of  the  father,' 

HEUCHERA,  in  botany,  a gemis  of  the 
peinandria-digynia  claf's  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  petals  in- 
ferted  into  the  edge  of  the  cup;  they  are 
of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  of  an 
ovato-Iinear  figure:  the  fruit  is  an  ovato- 
acuminated  capfule,  femibifid,  terminat- 
ing in  two  reflex  points,  and  containingtwo 

cells  : the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fmall 

HEW-HOLE,  in  ornithology,  a name 
given  to  the  wood  pecker,  from  its  nia, 
king  holes  in  trees. 

HEXACHORD,  in  antient  inufic,  a con- 
cord called  by  the  moderns  a fixth. 
Guido  divides  his  fcale  by  hexachords, 
and  there  are  feven  contained  in  it,  three 
by  B quadra,  two  by  B natural,  and  two 
B tmlle  j and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  he 
divided  his  fcale  into  fix  columns,  in 
vyhich  lie  difpofed  the  hexachords.  See 
the  article  Gamut. 

The  liexachord  is  two-fold,  greater  anJ 
lefs.  The  greater  liexachord  is  compofed 
of  two  greater  tones,  and  two  lefs,  anil 
one  greater  femitone,  which  make  five 
intervals.  The  lefs  hexachord  is  of  two 
greater  tor-es,  one  lefl'cr,  and  two  great- 
er femitones.  See  Tone,  fsfe. 

HEXAEDRON,  or  Hexahedron’.  Ste 
the  article  Hexaiiedr.ON. 

HEXAEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  hifijry, 
a genus  of  foflils  confifting  of  crjitalli- 
foim  columnar  fpars,  terminated  at  that 
fum.mit  by  a pyramid,  but  adhering  in 
regularly  to  fome  other  body  at  tliiii 
bale.  See  the  article  Spar. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  this  genus  if 
foflils.  I.  The  flender  hexasdroBylnni, 
with  a long  pyramid,  being  lb  pure  aol 
clear  a fpar,  and  fo  much  of  the  ordi- 
nary figure,  of  the  hexangular  cryltjl, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  has  ofa 
been  miftaken  forcryftal;  itsmoft,  fit- 
qiient  fize  is  nearly  two  inches  in  lengll, 
and  a third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  lilt 
pyramid  being  about  one  fourth  of  ihl 
length.  2.  The  heXEedroftyluro,  will 
a long  irregular  pyramid,  being  of i 
moderately  equal,  but  .fomewhat  coaift 
and  impure  texture,  and  fiibjeft  tofpoll 
of  various  earths  and  minerals,  andoffti 
fo  altered  by  them,  as  not  to  be  knows, 
but  by  its  figure,  which  it  everkeepsie- 
gularly  to : it  is  naturally  of  a doltj 
white,  but  moderately  tranfparent,  M' 
fiderably  heavy,  and  very  foft.  3.  Tti 
hexaedroftylum,  with  a very  Ihoyt  p)'tS‘ 
mid,  being  ufually  of  a very  pure,  cItJfi 
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and  fine  texture,  but  Ibmetlmes  fo  'de- 
baftd  by  sarthy  admixtures,  that  it  be- 
comes very  coarfe,  and  freciuently  fpotted, 
flawed  and  bleinillied  s it  is  of  various 
but  about  an  inch  and  a half  is  its 
moft  frequent  length,  and  with  that  the 
ufual  proportion  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
thicknefs,  and  the  pyramid  (eldom  takes 
,ip  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  length. 
hexagon,  in  geometry,  a figure  of  fix 
fides  and  angles  j and  if  thefe  fides  and 
angles  be  equal,  it  is  called  a regular 

hexagon.  , , ' . 

The  fide  of  every  regular  hexagon,  in- 
feribed  in  a circle,  is  equal  in  length  to 
the  radius  of  that  circle.  Hence,  it  is 
eafy,  by  laying  off  the  radius  fix  times 
upon  the  circumference,  to  inferibe  an 
hexagon  in  a circle. 

To  deferibe  a regular  hexagon  on  a given 
right  line  A B (plate  CXXIX.  fig.  3.) 
draw  an  cquil.ateral  triangle  A C B,  and 
the  vertex  C will  he  the  center  of  a circle 
which  will  circumferibe  the  hexagon  re- 
quired A B D E F G. 

As  I is  to  1. 672,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the 
fide  of  any  regular  hexagon  to  the  area 
thereof,  nearly. 

HEX.4GON,  in  fortification,  is  a place  de- 
fended by  fix  baftions. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  geornetry,  one  of 
the  five  platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids  j 
being  the  fame  with  a cube.  See  Cube, 
hexameter,  carmen  bexametrum,  in 
antient  poetry,  a kind  of  verfe  confift- 
ing  of  fix  feet  j the  firft  four  of  which 
may  be  indifferently,  either  fpondees  or 
daflyls;  the  fifth  is  generally  a dafityl, 
and  the  fixth  always  a fpondee.  Such  is 
the  following  verfe  of  Iforace  i 
I » 3 4 5 6 

Atl  fro\deJfe  ’Vo\lmt,  aut  \ dele\Qare  po\eta;. 

Or  this  one  of  Homer  s 

/ ?■-  5 . s 

SjiwrjJwlwifv  TotjS'ai'Ke  Tripilw^vTCtir. 

Sometimes  indeed,  a fpondee  conftitutes 
the  fifth  foot;  whence  fuch  hexameter 
verfes  are  called  fpondaic  ; as  in  this  of 
Virgil. 

I % 3 4 5 

CmDe\um  foboMes  nia\gnum  Jovhlmcre-\ 
6 

mentum. 

Epic  poems,  as  the  Iliad,  iffineid,  thfe. 
confift  wholly  of  hexameter  verfes ; 
whereas  elegies  and  epiftles  confift  ufual- 
ly  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes, 
alternately. 

finch  hexameter  verfes  pleafe  moft,  where- 
ft!  tjaflyls  and  fpondees  follow  each 
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other  in  an  alternate  order  ; and  next  to 
thefe,  fuch  as  abound  moft  with  dafilyls, 
as  : 

I • * 3 4 5 

Liidere  \ quee  ‘vel\lem  cala\mo  per  / mifit  a-  f 
6 

grefli 

Adfpkis\  ut  ‘veni\ant  ad  \candida\teBa  ca-l 
lumhee.  ‘ 

HEXANDRIA,  in  botany,  a clafs  of 
plants,  the  fixth  in  order  ; comprehend- 
ing all  thofe  pi, ants  which  have  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  and  fix  ftamina  in 

each.  See  Flov/er  and  Stamina. 

To  this  ciafs  belong  the  narciffus,  garlic, 
daffodil,  liily.  Sc. 

HEXAPLA,  in  church-hiftory,  a work 
publifhed  by  Origin,  containing  a part 
of  the  Old  Teftament  in  the  original 
hebrew,  with  feveral  verfions  of  it  in 
fix  columns  ; from  whence  it  was  called 
hexapla,  or  the  fix-fold  edition. 

HEXAPi^RAMIDES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a genus  of  fpars  formed  into  pyramids, 
cornpofed  of  fix  fides  or  planes,  affixed 
to  no  column,  but  adhering  to  fome  folid 
body  by  the  bafes  of  their  pyramids.  See 
the  article  Spar. 

PIEXASTYLE,  in  architeefure,  a build- 
ing with  fix  columns  in  front. 

HEXHAM,  a market  town  of  Northum- 
berland, fixteen  miles  weft  of  New- 
caftle.  ' 

HEYDON,  a borough  town  in  Yorklhire, 
thirty-feven  miles  f6uth-eaft  of  York, 
and  fix  miles  weft  of  Hull.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

HEYLINGENSTAT,  a town  of  Ger- 

, many  in  the  circle  of  Ufiper  Saxony; 
fubjeft  to  the  eleflor  of  Mentz  : eaff 
long.  10°,  north  lat.  51'’  27A 

HEYLSHEM,  a town  of  the  Auftriaa 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
fituated  five  miles  fouth  of  Tirlemont ; 
eaft  long.  4°  55',  north  lat.  50®  53'. 

HEYRS,  in  hulbandry,  young  timber- 
trees  ufually  left  for  ftandards,  in  the 
felling  of  woods  or  copfes. 

HEYTSBURY  a borough  town  ofWilt- 
fhire,  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Sa- 
lilbury,  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

HI-iUNA,  or  HY.ffiNA, 'in  zoology.  See 
the  article  HY.ffiN  A.. 

HIATICULA,  the  sea-laric,  in  orni- 
thology, a fpecies  of  charadrius,  with  a 
black  front,  and  a white  line  on  it.  See 
the'article  Charadrius. 

It  is  a very  pretty  bird,  about  the  fize  of 
the  cpmmcn  Igrk,  or  q little  larger.  The 

upper 
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upper  part  of  its  body  is  grey,  and  the' 
■belly  white. 

HIATUS,  properly  fignifies  an  opening, 
chafm,  or  gap  5 but  it  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  thole  verfes,  where  one  word 
ends  with  a vowel,  and  the  following 
word  begins  with  one,  and  thereby  oc- 
cafion  the  mouth  to  be  more  opened,  and 
the  found  to  be  very  harfli. 

The  term  hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  manufci-rpts,  to  denote  their  defefts, 
or  the  parts  that  have  been  Ipltor  effaced. 

HIBISCUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  mo- 
nadelphia-  polyandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  petals,  ver- 
tically cordated,  having  one  prominence 
of  the  apex  greater  than  the  other,  and 
coalefcing  at  the  bafe  : the  fruit  is  round- 
ilh,  and  contains  five  cells  : the  feeds  are 
kidney-fliaped. 

The  fevera'l  Ipecies  of  this  plant  are  in 
englilh  called  the  chinefe-rofe,  the  abel- 
mofch,  the  bladder  alcea,  and  the  guni- 
leaved-ketmia. 

The  feeds  of  the  abeKmofch  were  once 
kept  in  our  fliops,  as  a provocative  and 
cordial  ; but  they  aire  now  out  of  ufe. 

HICUP,  or  Hiccough,  in  medicine,  a 
fpafmodic  affeftion  of  the  Ilomach  and 
diaphragm,  arifmg  from  anything  that 
irritates  and  vellicates  their  nervous  coats. 
When  it  proceeds  from  a flight  error  in 
diet,  it  will  foon  end  fpontaneoully,  or 
by  drinking  any  thing  which  dilutes  the 
acrid  matter ; but  it  is  fometimes  of  a 
more  dangerous  kind,  and  may  proceed 
from  a hurt  of  the  Ilomach,  poifon,  an 
inflammation  of  the  ilomach,  inteflines, 
diaphragm,  bladue-,  or  the  red  of  the 
vifcera.  Sometimes,  immediately  before 
death,  it  may  proceed  from  gangrenes 
of  the  outward  parts.  In  acute  fevers, 
and  chiefly  the  malignant,  it  is  often 
fatal. 

When  it  happens  in  old  or  weak  people 
fiom  a plentiful  meal,  efpecially  from 
hard  and  flatulent  aliment,  or  from  drink- 
ing cold  liquors,  a draught  of  generous 
wme,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor, 
will  generally  take  it  away.  Stomachic 
powders  mixed  with  petuvian  bark,  and 
taken  in  generous  wine,  are  alfo  profit- 
able. V/hen  it  proceeds  from  acid  hu- 
mours in  the  Ilomach,  abforbent  and  al- 
kaline medicines  are  good.  If  it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  acute  fever,  or  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  Ilomach,  it  is  a dangerous 
difeafe:  however,  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre, 
joined  to  an  alexipharmic,  and  given  of- 
ten, is  proper  5 or  a dram  of  diafcordiuin 


given  m the  evening,  may  perform  j 
cure.  If  It  proceeds  from  a ganmej, 
or  mortification,  it  is  generally  incurable, 
but  Peruvian  bark,  with  medicines  agaiJ 
internal  inflammations,  are  mod  like], 
to  fucceed.  If  it  is  caufed  by  poifo/ 
plenty  of  milk  mult  be  taken  with  oil  ’ 
Fuller  declares,  that  he  does  not  knowa 
better  medicine  than  the  julep  of  mulk  • 
and.  Allen  fays,  that  this  affords,  one 
would  almoll  think,  fupernatursl  affilt- 
ance. 


HICICWALL,  or  Witwall,  in  orni- 
thology, names  ufed  in  feveral  psrts  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  lefTer  black  and  white 
woodpecker,  with  the  three  lateral  lonn 
feathers  of  the  tail  variegated  at  the  top, 
It  is  a fmall  bird,  hardly  weighing  more 
than  an  ounce.  See  the  articles  Picus 
and  Woodpecker. 

HIDAGE,  in  law-books,  an  extraordi- 
nary tax  antientiy  paid  to  the  king  for 
every  hide  of  land.  Sometime,?,  indeed, 
it  is  ufed  for  being  quit  of  this  tax. 
HIDE,  the  Ikin  of  beafts,  but  particularly 
applied  to  thofe  of  large  cattle,  as  bul- 
locks, cows,  horles,  &c.  See  the  article 
Skin. 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  green,  juft  33 
taken  off  the  carcafe ; lalted  or  feafoned 
with  fait,  alum,  and  falt-pelre,  to  pre- 
vent  their  fpoiling  ; or  curried  and  tail- 
ed. See  the  article  Currying,  Tab- 
NING,  Sfr. 

Hides  make  a confiderable  article  cf  com- 
merce, being  fubjefl  to  the  foilowin; 
duties  and  drawbacks,  on  importation, 
and  when  exported  again.  Buff-liida 
pay  each  3 s.  Pyg^d.  and  draw  back 

3 s.  6-jZg\:d.  and  befides  pay  for  eveiy 
pound  weight  7 d.  and  draw  Ini 

661 

4 — Id.  Cow  or  horfe-hides  in  the  hsir, 

l°°  1 8-1 

pay  each  7 d.'and  draw  back  6 — 

^ ■'  100  , ICO 

ditto  tanned,  pay  each  a s.  4lid.d.tiraw 
■ 'Ob 

back  2 s.  I' — ^d.  and  for  every  povtl 
100  I 

weight  3Yg°gd.  draw  back i— -Id.  Coiv- 
100 

hides  of  Barbary  and  Mufcovy  pay  esa 

7 draw  back  6 — d.  And  befils 
100  100 

if  drefled  In  oil,  for  every  pound  weight 

7 d.  draw  back  4^-^d.  if  tanned,  il» 

pound  weight  Sx^o^od.  draw  backs-^  ■ 

if  tawedj  the  hide  3 s.  fid.  draw  U-'k 
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, 96? 

JS.  4t>-  India  hides  pay  each  II 

draw  back  lo—d.  and  befides  if  drelT- 
100 

ed  in  oil,  for  every  pound  weight  yd. 
66— 

draw  back  4 — ^d.  if  tanned,  for  each 


5 so_  d.  draw  back  a 

^ i 00 


33i 


d.  if 


pound  3/^0 

tawed,  for  each  hide  3 s.  6d,  draw  back 
as.  4d.  Hides  of  hones,  mares  and  geld- 
invs,  pay  for  every  20  s.  of  tlieir  value 
opon.oath  4s.  4 s. 

..  rs_d.  and  befides  for  every  hide,  2 s. 
drawback  is.  4d.  Lo/lihides  pay  each 
3 

IS  in  So. d.  drawback  1 s.  g — d.  and 
I »•  lojoc  100 


befides  for  every  pound  weight,  7 d.  draw 

back  4-^d.  Red  or  Mufcovy  hides 
100 

tanned,  coloured,  or  uncoloured,  pay 
each  I s.  77^0^-  draw  back  i s.  c/j/g  d. 
and  befides  for  every  pound  weight,  3 d. 
draw  back  2 d.  All  other  hides,  and 
pieces  of  hides,  not  above  particularly 
charged,  pay  for  every  20  s.  value  upon 
oath,  4 s.  74-, /gd.  draw  back  4 s.  s-^gd, 
and  if  tanned,  for  every  pound  weight, 
3 3 1 

«JAd.  draw  back  2 — d.  if  drelfed  in 
"*‘“0  100 

oil,  for  each  pound  yd.  draw  back 
66— 

4— d.  and  if  tawed,  each  hide  pays 
too 


3S.  6d.  and  draws  back  2S.  4(1. 

For  the  duty  on  britilh  hides,  tanned, 
efr.  See  the  articles  Excise,  Leather, 
Parchment,  &c.  . 

Hides  and  calves-lkins,  tanned  in  Great 
Britain,  draw  back,  upon  due  exporta- 
tion, two  third  parts  cf  the  duties  ori- 
ginally paid  for  them  ; and  befides  a-far- 
tlier  allov/ance  of  one  penny  for  every 
pound  weight  of  fkin  fo  drelfed,  there  is 
a draw-back  of  ijd.  for  every  pound 
weight  manufadlured  into  boots,  Ihoes, 
gloves,  (Sc. 

Hide  of  land,  was  fuch  a quantity  of  land 
as  might  be  plowed  with  one  plough 
within  the  compafs  of  a year,  or  fo  much 
as  would  maintain  a family  ; fome  call  it 
toy,  fome  eighty,  and  Ibme  an  hun.- 
dred  acres. 

The  dilfribution  of  this  kingdom  by 
hides  of  land  is  very  antient,  mention 
being  made  of  it  in  the  laws  cjl  king 
Ina.  Henry  I.  had  three'  fliillings  for 
every  hide  of  land,  i()  order  tP  raife  a 
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dowry  for  his  daughter  : this  (ax  was 
called  hidage. 

Hide-bound,  amon^  farrieii,  a dlllemper 
in  horfes  when  the  Ikin  (f  ks  lb  fall  to 
the  b.nck  and  ribs,  that  tin-  bind  cannot 
feparate  the  one  from  the  0 her  without 
great  difficulty  : his  body  i-  at  1 he  lame 
time  lean,  his  back-bones  llan.i  up,  his 
guts  are  for  the  moll  part  defi  icnt  in 
moifture,  and  his  dung  dry  and  more 
offenfive  than  common. 

If  a horfe  become  hide-bound  by  hard 
riding  and  ill  keeping,  he  may  he  cured 
by  good  keeping.  If  it  be  the  eff-ft  of 
a fever,  or  fome  other  difeale,  if  that  he 
cured  which  is  the  caufe,  the  effift  will 
ceafe  : but  if  he  has  no  fever  upon  him, 
and  he  is  hide-bound  only  from  lownefs 
of  blood  and  fpirits,  give  him  boiled 
barley,  white-water,  or  the  like,  and 
when  his  flelh  is  raifed,  harden  it  with 
good  oats,  beans,  and  moderate  (x- 
ercife. 

HID'EL,  in  old  law-books,  denotes  a fane- 
tuaryor  place  of  proteflion. 

HIBROTICS,  in  medidine,  the  fame  with 
fudorifics.  See  Sudorific. 

HIERACIUM,  HAWKW.EED,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia- 
cequalis  clafs  of  planjis,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  imbricated  and  uni- 
form, confining  of  a great  number  of 
equal,  hermaphrodite  corollulae,  which 
are  linear,  truncated,  and  quinquedentat- 
ed  : the  ftamina  are.  five  very  lliort  capil- 
lary filaments  : the  feeds  arefolitary,  ob- 
tufely  quadragonat,  and  winged  with 
down.  See  plate  CXXXI.  fig.  3. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  elteemed 
cooling,  and  good  in  inflammations. 
They  likewife  ftrengthen  the  fight. 

HIERACITES,  hieracitce,  in  church- hit- 
tory,  chriltian  heretics  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, fo  called  from  their  leader  Hierax, 
a philofopher  of  Egypt ; who  taught  that 
Melchifedec  was  the  holy  ghoft,  denied 
the  refurreflion,  and  condemned  mar- 
riage ; he  likewife  held,  that  no  one 
could  be  faved  who  died  before  he  arrived 
at  years  of  diferetion.  The  dilciples  of 
Hierax  taught  that  the  word,  or  ibn  of 
God,  was  contained  in  the  father,  as  a 
little  veffel  is  contained  in  a great  one 
from  whence  they  had  the  name  meta  - 
gimonills,  from  the  gretk  vvord  jMSTaj/j-i- 
TAov©-,  which  fignifies  epptainsd  in  3 
veflel, 

HIERAPICRA,  in  pharmacy,  a powder 
prepared  in  tlie  following  mappsr  : fake 
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of  the  gum  extrafled  from  focotrine  aloes, 
one  pound  ; of  winter’s  bark,  fo  called, 
three  ounces  ; powder  them  feparately, 
and  then  mix  them. 

’Swedes  of  Hiera  picra,  according  (o 
Quincy,  is  made  thus:  take  of  cinna- 
mon, zedoary,  afarum,  the  letfer  ctffda- 
mom  feeds,  and  faffi  on, of  each  (lx  drams  ; 
cochineal,  a fcruple;  of  the  bell  aloes, 
twelee  ounces ; and  kt  them  all  be  made 
into  a powder  together. 

■S'/zffpfe  Hiera  picra,  is  made  by  mixing 
the  fpices  of  hiera  pici  a with  defpuinated 
honey,  or  fyrup  of  violets,  into  an  elec- 
tuary. 

Ti'aiSm-e  fl/'HlERA  PICK  A,  is  made  thus: 
take  of  the  fpecies  of  hiera  picra,  one 
ounce;  of  white-wine,  one  pound  ; di- 
geft  and  then  drain  off  the  fine  liquor. 
It  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner  with 
a french  fpirit.  ^ 

This  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  become  a 
good  alterant.  It  is  generally  given  over 
night  from  two  to  three  ounces  ; and 
fometimes  only  one  fpoonful  at  night, 
and  it  produces  excellent  effefls  in  a ca- 
chexy, chlorolis,  and  obftruiSlions  of  the 
menfes. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  denotes 
the  ftibordination  of  angels,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Angel. 

Some  of  the  rabbjns  reckon  four,  others 
ten,  orders  or  ranks  of  angejs  ; and  give 
them  different  names,  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  power  and  know- 
ledge. Dionyfius  the  areopagite,  theje- 
fuit  Celerl,  and  many  others,  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  fettle  a kind  of  ceremonial 
or  rule  for  the  precedency  of  angels,  as 
feraphim,  cherubim,  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities,  Sfc. 

Hierarchy  likewife  denotes  the  fubordi- 
nation  of  the  clergy,  eccUliaftical  polity, 
or  the  conftitulion  and  government  of  the 
chriftian  church,  confideredasa  foriety. 
The  nature  of  this  polity  will  be  bell  un- 
derllood,  by  looking  back  to  the  condi- 
tulion  of  the  antient  chriftian  church  ; 
which,  as  a fociety,  confided  of  feveral 
orders  of  men,  miK;.  ’T'r  •,  and 

; that  is,  1 tilers,  believers,  and 
catecliumens. 

Under  the  rulers  are  comprehended  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  mrz.  bifliops, 
priefts,  and  deacons.  See  the  articles 
Bishop,  Priest,  &c. 

The  believers  were  perfefl  chriftians,  and 
the  catechumens  imperfefl..  See  the  ar- 
ticles Christians  and  Catechumen. 
It  has  been  pretended,  fays  Broughton, 
z 


that  the  bllliops  and  prelbyters  were  tie 
fame,  which  opinion  has  given  rife  to  the 
prelbyterians.  See  Presbyterians, 
The  bifiiops,  prelbyters,  and  deacoi, 
therefore,  according  to  him,  conllituted 
the  three  fuperior  orders  of  the  clergy 
befides  whom  there  were  feveral  inlerioj 
orders,  as  fubdeacons,  acoluthills,  exor- 
cifts,  readers,  door-keepers,  fingers  ca- 
techift;,  llewards,  &c.  See  the  article 
Acolothi,  &c. 


All  thefe  orders  of  the  clergy,  continues 
_the  fame  author,  were  appointed  to  their 
feveral  offices  in  the  church,  by  folemn 
forms  of  confecration  or  ordination,  and 
had  their  rel'peflive  privileges,  immuni- 
ties. and  revenues : and  by  means  of  this 
gradation  and  Aibordinaiion  in  the  hier- 
archy, the  worlliip  and  difcipline  of  the 
primitive  church  were  kept  up. 

How  far  the  conrtitution  of  our  own 
churches  agrees  with  or  has  departed  from 
the  plan  of  the  antient  hierarchy,  may 
be  feen  at  one  glance  of  the  eye.  We 
have  the  fii  ft  general  diftinflion  ofbidiops, 
prefbyters  or  priefts, and  deacons.  Among 
the  firft,  we  retain  only  the  diftinflion 
of  archbilliops,  with  the  title  likewire  of 
primates  and  bifliops  ; having  no  patri- 
archs or  chorepifeopi : but  as  to  the  in- 
fei  ior  orders  of  the  clergy,  as  acolulhiSs, 
&c.  they  are  all  unknown  to  the  cluircli 
of  England. 

The  unity  and  order  of  the  chriilian 
church  were  fecured  by  laws  both  eccle- 
fiaftical  and  civil.  The  ecclefiafticallawi 
were,  either  rules  and  orders  made  by 
each  billiop  for  the  better  regulation  of 
his  particular  diocefe ; or  laws  made  ia 
provincial  lynods,  fot^the  government  of 
all  the  diocefes  of  a province;  or,  lalHy, 
laws  refpefling  the  whole  chriftian  churck' 
made  in  general  councils.  See  SvNOn, 
The  civil  laws  of  the  church,  were  ike 
edifls  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
emptTor|;,  either  reftraining  the  power 
of  the  church,  granting  it  new  privilegR, 
or  confirming  the  old  ; and  the  breach 
of  thefe  laws  were  feverely  piinilliedbolh 
by  the  church  and  ftate. 

HIERES,  a town  of  Provence,  in  France, 
fitualed  on  the  Mediterranean,  eightrailes 
call  of  Toulon:  eall  long.  6°  5',  norih 
lat.  43°  5'. 

Hieres  is  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  iflanJi 
fituated  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  ike 
coall  of  France,  oppofite  to  the  towns 
of  Hieres  and  Toulon. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquitv,  my«i’ 

cal  charaflers',  or  fymbols,  in  ui'e  among 
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tije  Egyptians,  and  that  as  well  in  their 
writings  as  inlcriptions;  being  the  figures 
cf  various  animals,  the  parts  of  human 
bodies,  and  mechanical  inftrurhents. 

But  befides  the  hieroglyphics  in  common 
ufe  among  the,  people,  the  priefts  had 
certain  myftical  charaflers,  in  which 
they  wrapped  up  and  concealed  their 
dofli'ines  from  the  vulgar.  It  is  laid, 
that  thefe  fomething  relembled  the  chi- 
nefe  cliaraflers,  and  that  they  were  the 
invention  of  Hertnes.  Sir  John  Mar- 
lliam  conjetflures,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe 
liieroglyphic'al  figures  of  animals,  intro- 
duced the  ftrange  worlliip  paid  them  by 
that  nation  ; for  as  thefe  figures  were 
made  choice  of,  according  to  the  refpec- 
tive  qualities  of  each  animal,  to  exprefs 
the  qualities  and  dignity  of  the  perfons 
reprefented  by  them,  who  were, gene- 
rally their  gods,  princes  and  great  men, 
and  being  placed  in  their  temples,  as  the 
images  of  their  deities;  hence  they  came 
to  pay  a ruperftitious  veneration  to  the 
animals  themfelves. 

The  meaning  of  a few  of  thefe  hierogly- 
phics, has  been  preferved  by  antient  wri- 
ters. Thus  we  are  told  they  reprefented 
the  fiipreme  deity  by  a ferpent  with  the 
bead  of  a hawk.  The  hawk  itfelf  was 
the  hieroglyphic  of  Oliris  ; the  river- 
horfe,  ofTyphon;  the  dog,  of  Mer- 
cury; the  cat,  of  the  moon,  or  Diana; 
the  beetle,  of  a couragious  warrier  ; a 
new-born  child,  of  the  riling  fun  ; and 
the  like. 

HIEROGRAMMAXISTS,tr/)opiJd/x/xal:'i?, 
i,  e.  holy  regiliers,  were  an  order  of 
priefts  among  the  antient  Egyptians,  who 
prellded  over  learning  and  religion. 

They  had  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  were  the  expofitors  of  religious  doc- 
trines and  opinions.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  a kind  of  prophets,  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  one  of  them  prediffed  to  an 
egyptian  king,  that  an  Ifraelite,  (mean- 
ing Mofe.s)  eminent  for  his  qualifica- 
tions and  atchievements,  would  lelTcn  and 
deprefs  the  egyptian  monarchy.  They 
were  thought  to  be  Ikilledln  amulets  and 
charms,  in  aftrology.and  augury:  by 
this  means  they  had  a great  fway  in  the 
egyptian  fenate  or  council,  and  were  al- 
ways at  court  to  affilt  the  king  with  their 
advice.  They  were  exempted  from  the 
public  taxes,  were  efteemed  of  the  highelt 
quality,  and  bore  a fcepter  like  the  king’s : 
but  after  the  cpnquelt  of  Egypt  by  the 
Romans,  they  became  very  inconfide- 
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rable,  and  dwindled  into  mere  fortune" 
tellers.  They  wore  a linen-coat,  and 
paper-llioes  i they  bathed 'thrice  a day 
and  twice  in  the  night  in  cold  water,  and 
in  their  religious  yvorlhip  ufed  lo  beat 
and  difciphne  ihemlelves  very  feverely. 
HIEROMANCY,  bfo, «««(»,  in  antiqui- 
ty, that  part  of  divination  which  pre- 
difled  future  events  from  obferving  the 
various  tilings  offered  in  facrifice.  See 
DrviNATioN  and. Sacrifice. 
HIEROMENIA,.  in  antient  chronology, 
a Corinthian  month,  commonly  called 
panemos  ; being  the  fame  with  the  a- 
thenian  boedromion. 

HIEROMNEMON,  the  name  of  an  offi- 
cer in  the  greek  church,  wbofe  principal 
fiinftion  it  was  to  Hand  behind  the  patri- 
arch at  the  facraments,  and  other  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  and  to  fliew  him 
the  prayers,  pfalms,  fete,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  be  rehearfed.  He 
likewife  affifted  the  patriarch  in  putting 
on. his  pontifical  veltments  ; and  affigned 
their  places  to  thofe  who  fat  round  him, 
when  leated  on  his  throne.  This  office, 
in  this  latter  refpefl,  was  the  fame  as  that 
of  malfer  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  pope. 
The  hicromneraon  was  comimonly  a 
deacon. 

HIEROPHANTES,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
the  name  by  which  the  Athenians  called 
thofe  ptiells  and  prlellelTes  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Hate  to  have  the  fupervilal 
of  things  facred,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
facrifices. 

They  were  obliged  to  the  ftrifileft  conti- 
. nency,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  their 
miniltry  ; for  which  reafon  they  drank 
decoflions  of  hemlock,  to  extinguilh  car- 
nal defires. 

The  ceremonies  n(^  Initiation,  into  the 
myfterious  rites^of  Ceres,  was  performed 
by  the  hierophantes  ; whole  names  were 
h|ld  in  fuch  veneration,  that  the  initiated 
were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  mention  them 
in  the  prelence  of  the  profane. 

HIF.ROPHYLAX,  an  officer  in  the  greek 
church,  who  was  guardian  or  keeper 
of  the  holy  utenfils,  vellments,  (Sc.  an- 
fwering  to  our  faciilta  or  veltry-keeper. , 

HIEROSCOPY,  the  fame  with  hiero- 
mancy.  See  Hieromancy. 

HIGH,  altus,  a term  of  relation,  import-  , 
ing  one  thing’s  being  Itiperior  or  above 
another  t thus  we  fay,  a high  mountain, 
the  high -court  of  parliament,  high  re- 
lievo, (Sc.  See  the  articles  Mountain, 
Parliament,  (Sc, 
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High,  in  mnfic,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  loud,  and  fometimes  in 
the  fame  fenfe  with  acute. 

High  bearing  each,  a term  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  fighting  cocks,  for  one  that  is 
larger  than  the  cock  he  fights  with. 

High-water,  the  ftate  of  the  tide  when 
higliefi,  or  the  time  juft  before  it  begins 
to  ebb.  See  the  article  Tides. 

High  way,  a free  palfage  for  the  king’s 
fubjefts,  on  which  account  it  is  called  the 
king’s  high-way,  tbo’  the  freehold  of  the 
foil  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
the  owner  of  the  land.  Thofe  ways  that 
lead  from  one  town  to  another,  and  fuch 
as  are  drift  or  cartways,  and  are  for  all 
travellers  in  great  roads,  or  that,  com- 
municate with  them,  are  high-ways  only; 
and  as  to  their  reparation,  are  under  the 
care  of  furveyors. 

By  the  a & 3 Phil.  & Mar.  c.  8.  it  is 
enafted,  that  conftables  and  church-, 
wardens  of  parilhes,  calling  the  parilhion- 
ers  together,  lhall  yearly  elefil  two  honelt 
perfons  to  be  furveyors  of  the  high-ways, 
who  are  thereby  authorized  to.  order  and 
direft  the  perfons  and  carriages  employed 
in  amending  them  ; and  the  perfons  fo 
chofen,  are  to  take  upon  them  the  exe- 
cution of  the  office,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
ao  s.  The  fame  ftatute  has  farther  or- 
dained, that  certain  days  fliall  be  ap- 
pointed' for  working  on  the  repairs  of 
high-ways,  on  which  every  perfon  hav- 
ing a plough-land,  or  keeping  a draught 
or  plough,  is  to  fend  out  one  cart,  pro- 
vided with  horfes,  tools,  &c.  and  two 
able  men  attending ; ' alfo  clergymen, 
keeping  a coach  and  horfes,  lhall  be 
obliged  to  fend  out  a team,  or  lliall  for- 
feit 10  s.  for  every  default  therein  : and 
every  houfeholder  or  cottager  lhall  work 
on  the  faid  days,  for  the  amendment  of 
the  high-ways,  under  the  penalty  of 
as,  6 d.  a day,-  leviable  by  diftrefs,  &c. 
Where  a high-way  lies  within  a pariHi, 
the  pariffi  is  bound  to  repair  it,  unlefs 
i it  appears  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  re- 
paired by  fome  perfon,  either  by  reafon  of 
tenure  or  prefeription.  On  oath  made,  by 
the  furveyors,  of  firms  expended  in  repair- 
ing any  high-way,  juftices  of  the  peace 
may  order  them  a rate  not  exceeding  6d. 
in  the  pound  ; but  money  thus  raifed, 
flrall  not  excufe  working  on  the  high- 
ways, where  the  ftatute- work  and  labour 
has  not  been  performed.  3 & 4.  Wil.  & 
Mar.  If  a high-way  leading  through 
a field  is  out  of  repair,  travellers  may 
juftify  going  out  of  the  track,  tho’  there 


be  corn  fown ; and  in  cafe  a high-v,,- 
is  not  fufficient,  any  paffenger  may  break 
down  the  inclofure,  apd  go  over  the  land 
adjoining,,  till  a fufficient  way  be  made 
All  manner  of  injuries  to  high  ways  that 

render  them  lefs  commodious  to  travel- 
lers,  are  deemed  nufances;  fuch  as,'lav] 
ing  logs  of  timber  in  them,  ereding 
gates,  or  making  hedges  acrofs  them, 
permitting  boughs  of  trees  to  hangover 
them,  &r.  Penbris  neglefting  to  Icour 
their  ditches,  whereby  the  ways  are  dan. 
gerous,  after  thirty  days  notice  given  by 
the  furveyors,  are  liable  to  the  forfeiture 
of  zs.  6d.  for  every  eight  yards  not 
fcoured;  and  not  under  aos.  or  exceed, 
ing  5 1.  if  they  permit  foil  to  lie  In  the 
high  ways.  Geo.  I.  c.  53.  Pods  with 
inferiptions  ought  to  be  let  up  byfurvey. 
ors,  where  two  or  more  crofs  roads  meet, 
as  a diredlion  to  travellers  to  the  next 
market-towns,  on 'the  penalty  of  los. 
8 & 9 Wil.  III.  7 Geo.  II.  c.  9. 

High-way-men,  are  robbers  on  the  high, 
way,  for  the  apprehending  and  taking  of 
.whom  a reward  of4ol.  is  given  by  the 
ftatute  of  4 & 5 Wil.  & Mar. 

HIGHAM-PERRERS,  a borough  town 
of  Northamptonlliire,  twelve  miles  north, 
eaft  of  Northampton  : it  fends  two  mem. 
bers  to  parliament. 

HIGHNESS,  a title  given  to  princes.  Be. 
fore  king  James  1.  the  kings  of  England 
■ had  no  other  title  but  that  of  highnefsi 
which  was  alfo  the  cafe  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  before  Charles  V. 

At  prefent  all  the  fons  of  crowned  headi 
are  ftiled  royal  highnefs,  as  the  elefloti 
of  Germany  are  elefiloral  highnefs. 

HIGtIWORTH,  or  Higworth,  a mar- 
ket town  of  Wiltlliire,  fituated  thhij 
miles  north  of  Salifbury. 

HIIS  TESTIBUS,  a phrafe  antlently  add. 
ed  in  the  end  of  a deed,  written  in  tlie 
fame  hand  with  the  deed;  upon  which 
the  witnefles  were  called,  the  deed  read, 
and  their  names  entered.  See  theartidt 
Witness. 

Hiis  teftibus  in  fubjeft  deeds,  continued 
till,  and  in,  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll. 

HILARIA,  an  antient  roman  feftival,  ob- 
ferved  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of 
April,  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  ofMarch, 
in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Cybele.  It  was 
fo  called  from  the  various  expreffions  of 
joy  and  mirth  on  this  occ.afioti.  The 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  was  carried  in  pro- 
ceffion  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city. 
The  day  was  fpent  in  mafqiierades  of  all 
forts,  and  every  one  was  pennitted  to 
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appeai'in  what  diTgiiife  he  pleafed.  The 
i4y  before  the  feftival  was  fpent  in  tears 
and  mourning  ; the  reaCon  of  which  was 
probably  this  ; Cyhele  reprefented  the 
earth  which,  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
begins  to  feel  the  kindly  warmth  of  the 
fpring,  and  to  p'afs  from  winter  to  fnm- 
niei'i  fo  that  this  fudden  tranlVnutation 
from  forrow  to  joy,  was  an  emblem  of 
the  viciffitude  of  the  feafons,  which  fuc- 
cecded  one  another. 

HILARODI,  in  the  antient  mulic  and 
poetry,  a fort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks, 
who  \yent  about- finging  little  gay  poems 
or  longs,  fomewhat  graver  than  the  ionic 
pieces,  accompanied  with  fome  inftru- 
ment.  From  the  ftrecis  they  were  at 
length  introduced  into  the  tragedy,  as  the 
magodi  were  into  comedy.  They  ap- 
peal- d Jreffed  in  white,  and  were  crown- 
ed with  gold.  At  firlt  they  wore  fiioes, 
but  afterwards  they  alTumed  thecrepida  j 
being  only  a foal  tied  over  with  a Itrap, 

HILA-RODIA,  a poem  or  compofition  in 
veric,  made  or  fung  by  a fort  of  rapfo- 
dids  called  hilarodi.-  See  the  preceding 
article. 

HIRARO-tr  AG  EDI  A, a dramatic  perform- 
ance, partly  tragic,  and  partly  comic. 
Scallger  holds  the  hilaro-tragedia,  and 
.the  hilarodia,  or  poem  fung  by  ihe  hila- 
rodi,  to  be  the  fame  thing.  Others  ra- 
ther take  the  hilaro-tragedia  to  have  been 
pretty  nearly  what  we  call  a tiagi- 
coniedy.  Others  again  will  have  it  to 
have  been  a pure  tragedy,  only  termi- 
nating with  a happy  rataftrophe,  which 

I brings  the  hero  out  of  the  wretched  into 
the  fortunate  hate.  Suidas  mentions  one 
Rhiiuhon,  a comic  poet  of  Tarentum,  as 
the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 

HILARY-term,  among  lawyers.  See 
the  article  Term, 

HILDESHEIM,  the  capital  of  a bifliop- 
ric,  fuiTounded  by  the  territories  of 
Biunfwic,  and  fubjtfl  to  its  own  bifliop  : 
eaft  long.  lo",  north  lat.  ye®  17'. 

HILL,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth. 
See  the  article  Mountain. 

HILUM,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  eye 
ot  a bean.  See  Bean  and  Eye. 

HIN,  a hebrew  meafure  of  capacity  for 
things  liquid,  containing  the  fixtb  part 
of  an  epha,  or  one  gallon  tw’o  pints,  or 
3-533  fohd  inches,  englidi  meafure. 

hind,  a female  flag  in  the  third  year  of 
its  age. 

Hind-calf,  a male-hart  or  hind  In  the 
frft  year.  She  fawns  in  April  or  May, 

, See  the  article  Hunting, 
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Hind,  orHiNE.  See  the  article  Hine. 

Hind  hand,  in  the  manege.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hand. 

HINDENI  HOMINES,  fignifies  a focietyor 
clafs  of  men. 

In  the  time  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  all 
men  were  ranked  into  three  claffes,  and 
rated  agreeably  to  the  claffes  they  were 
in  ; and  if  any  one  committed  an  in- 
jury, he  was  to  make  reparation  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  perl'on  to  whom 
it  was  done.  The  loweft  were  ihofe 
worth  200  fliillings,  who  were  called 
<u/Vi  ducenteni,  or  tnxsyhindemen,  and  their 
wives  tivyhindas.  The  middle  were  va- 
lued at  600  Hiillings,  and  were  , termed 
Jixhindemen,  and  their  wives  fixh'mdasz 
and  the  higheft  were  valued  at  1200  lliil- 
lings,  and  were  ftiled  t^uelflnndemen,  and 
their  wives  tnjuelfhindas. 

HINDON,  a borough  town  of  Wilt/liire, 
fituated  fourteen  miles  weft  of  Salifbuiy  : 
it  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

HINDOWN,  or  Hendown,  the  capital 
of  the  country  of  the  Hindown.',  in  the 
hither  India  : "eaft  long,  76°  30',  north 
lat.  27®. 

HINE,  or  Hind,  a hufbandman's  fervant. 
Thus  the  perfon  who  overfees  the  reft,  is 
called  the  matter  hine. 

HINGES,  the  joints  on  which  gates,  doors, 

- lids,  folds  of  tables,  £?r.  hang  and  turn 
in  opening,  lliutting,  orfolding. 

They  are  of  different  denominations,  as 
butts,  ufed  by  the  joiners  for  hanging 
table-leaves,  &c.  (See  plate  CXXXO. 
fig.  I.  n®  I.)  Cafement,  for  hanging 
cafements  upon  {ibid.  n°  2.)  dove  tails, 
(n°  3.)  and  effes  (n®  4.)  for  light  doors 
and  lockers ; garnet  crol's,  for  hanging 
large  doors  or  heavy  fcuttles  in  Ihips 
(11°  5.)  ; port,  for  hanging  ftiips  ports 
(n®  6.)  i fcuttle,  particularly  ufed  for 
fcuttles  (n°  7.) 

Befides  thefe  there  are  many  others  of 
different  forms  and  uTes,  diftinguiftied 
by  different  names,  as  catting,  cbelt-black 
Lancaftiire,  fmooth-field  coach,  defk, 
dozen  ware  long,  dozen  ware  Ihoit, 
weighty  long,  weighty  lhort,lambs-heads, 
port  fide  Lancaftiire,  fide  fmooth-field, 
fide  with  fquares,  fide  with  riling  joints, 
Lancaftiire  and  fmooth-field  ftalls;  beds, 
box,  trunk  of  leveral  kinds ; ferew,  fhut- 
ter,  Lancaftiire  joints,  and  Lancaftiire 
dozen-ware  with  hooks. 

Hinges  of  all  kinds  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported. 

HINGHAM,  a market-town,  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Norwich. 
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HINKLEY,  a market-town,  ten  miles 
foutb  of  Leicefter. 

HIP,  or  Haw,  in  the  materia  medira,  is 
reputed  attenuant  and  diuretic.  There 
is  a very  pleafant  conferve  o(  hips  kept  in 
the  fliops. 

Hip,  or  Haunch,  among  farriers.  See 
the  article  Haunch. 

Hip-shot,  is  faid  of  a horfe  that  has 
fprained  his  haunches.  See  Strain. 

Hips  in  building,  thofe  pieces  of  timber 
placed  at  the  corner  of  a roof. 

The  hips  are  much  longer  than  the  raf- 
ters, by  reafon  ot  their  oblique  pofition, 
and  are  planted  not  with  a right  or  fquare 
angle,  but  a very  oblique  one,  and  con- 
feqnently  are  not,  or  at  leaft  ought  not, 
to  be  fquare  at  any  angle,  (as  rafters  are 
not  at  all)  but  level  at  every  one  of  them  ; 
and,  which  is'  more,  as  rafters  have  but 
four  planes,  thefe  commonly  have  five. 
They  are  generally  by  country  workmen 
called  corners  ; and  fome  call  them  prin- 
cipal rafters,’  and  others  lleepers.  The 
truth  is,  hips  and  fleepers  are  much  the 
fame,  only  fleepers  lie  in  the  vallies, 
(and  join  at  the  top  with  the  hips)  hut 
thofe  furfaces  or  planes  which  make  the 
back  of  the  hip,  are  under  the  fides  of 
the  fleeper. 

The  backs  of  a hip  are  thofe  two  fu-, 
perficies  or  planes  on  the  putfide  of  the 
hip,  which  lie  parallel,  both  in  refptflof 
the  length  and  breadth,  with  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  adjoining  fide  and  end  of  the 
roof.  f 

Hip-couT,/daiica.  See  the  articles  Gout 
and  Sciatica. 

Hip-mould)  is  by  fome  nfed  for  the  back 
of  the  hip,  but  others  underiland  it  to 
mean  the  prototype  or  pattern,  commonly 
made  of  a thin  piece  of  wainfrot,  by 
which  the  back  and  fides  of  the  hip  are 
fet  out. 

Hip  -ROOF,  among  carpenters,  called  alfo 
Italian  roof,  is  a loof  which  has  neither 
gable-head,  (hread-head,  nor  jerken- 
head  (by  which  is  meant  fucli  heads  as 
are  both  gable  and  hip  at  the  fame  end" ;) 
fcr  it  is  a gable  or  upright  as  high 
as  the  collar-beam,  and  then  there  are 
two  (hort  hips,  which  (hut  up  with  their 
tops  to  the  tops  of  a pair  of  rafters, 
which  country  carpenters  call  finglars. 
A hip  ro;:f  has  rafters  as  long,  and  with 
the  angles  of  the  foot,  at  the  ends 
of  buildings,  as  it  has  at  the  fides  ; and 
the  feet  of  t".e  rafters  at  the  ends  of  fuch 
buildings  as  have  hip-roofs,  Itandonthe 


fame  plane,  <viz.  parallel  with  the  hori 
zon,  and  at  the  fame  height  from  th' 
foundation,  with  ralters  on  the  fides  of 
the  roof. 

•HIPPARCHUS’S  PERIOD.  See  Period 
HIPPEUS,  in  phyfiology,  a kindofcomfi' 
fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a horfe’ 
But  the  (hape  of  this  comet  is  not  always 
alike,  being  fometimes  oval,  and  fomL 
times  imitating  a rhomboidos.  Its  train 
alfo  is  fometimes  fpread  from  the  front 
or  fore  part,  and  fometimes  from  the 
hind  ^art. 

Hence  this  cjafs  of  comets  is  diftin, 
guiflied  into  equinus  barbatus,  equinus 
quadrangularis,  and  equinus  ellipticus, 
See  the  article  Comet. 

PIIPPO,  in  zoology,  a fpccies  of  ferpent, 
with  160  fcuta  on  the  abdomen,  andioo 
fquamae  on  the  tail.  See  Coluber  anil 
Serpent. 

HIPPOBOSC.^  and  Hippoboscus,  in 
zoology,  names  given  to  the  horlc-fly, 
frequent  about  the  bodies  of  horfes,  to 
whom  it  is  very  troublefome, 
HIPPOCAMPUS,  the  sea  horse,  in 
ichthyology,  the  fqu  are-bodied  fyngia. 
thus,  with  no  fin  at  the  tail.  It  is  fire 
inches  long,  and  where  thickeft,  abjiili 
an  inch  in  diameter;  the  head  is  long, 
(lender,  and  compreffed,  forming  a kW 
of  fnout ; the  body  is  of  a quadrangulir 
figure,  but  the  divifions  ate  not  equal, 
and  in  the  thickeft  part  it  is  hcxangiihr 
or  heptangular.  See  Syngnathus, 
It  is  a very  fingular  and  rare  fi  h ; the  tail 
of  which  ufually  curls  up  in  the  drying, 
and  its  head  being  bent  down,  gives  il a 
rude  refemblance  to  a horfe;  whence  ill! 
name.  See  plate  CXXXII.  fig.  3. 
HIPPOCASTANUM,  horse -cues. 
NUT,  the  fame  with  the  efulaofLinnsui, 
See  the  article  Esula, 
HIPPOCENTAUR,  in  antiquity,  a fa. 
bilious  animal,  half  man  half  horfe. 
What  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  liippocen. 
taurs,  was  this.  ' The  Theffalians  ai( 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of  tin 
art  of  breaking  horfes ; and  being  hit 
feen  on  horfeback,  they  feemed  to  inak! 
but  one  body  with  the  horfes ; whenK 
the  origin  of  the  fable. 

HIPPOCRAS,  an  infnfion  of  aromatic 
powders  in  wine,  which  is  aflerwarii! 
edulcorated  with  fugar  and  honey;  be- 
ing fo  called  becaufe  that,  when  the  in- 
fufion  is  finiflied,  it  is  ftrained  through 
Hippocrates's  fleeve. 

It  is  prepared  of  various  aromatics  and 
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other  ingredients,  according  to  the  dif- 
(erent  intentions  to  be  anfweied. 

HIPPOCRATEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  whole  charaaers  are  not  juftly  af- 
certained:  the  calyx  is  a yerianthium 
formed  of  a fingle  leaf,  patent,  and  light- 
ly divided  into  five  obtufe  fegraents, 
larger  than  the  corolla  ; the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,bval,  truncated  at  the  top, 
and  undivided  at  the  edges : the  fruit  is 
acapfuleof  a deprelTo-plane  figure,  pa- 
tent, femitrifid,  with  trifid  fegments  j 
and  contains  three  cells,  each  of  them 
bivalve,  and  the  valves  carinato-com- 
prelfed;  the  feeds  are  oblong,  and  have 
a membranaceous  ala., 

HIPPOCRATES’S  sleeve,  a bag  ufed 
to  flrain  fyrups  and  decoftions  for  clari- 
fitatlon.  See  Clarification. 

HIPPOCREPIS,  common  horseshoe 
VETCH,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dia- 
delpliia-decandria  clafs  of  plants  : the 
corolla  is’ papilionaceous  ; the  vexillum 
cordated,  I'eated  in  the  ungues  the  Ipngth 
of  the  Clip;  the  carina  is  lunulated  and 
compreffed:  the  fruit  is  a compreffed 
plane  pod,  very  long  and  reflex,  and 
jointed  1 the  feed  is  fingle  in  each  joint, 
of  an  oblong  and  incurved  figure. 

HIPPODROME,  in  antiquity,  the  courfe 
where  horfe- races  were  performed. 

HIPPODROMUS,  in  grecian  antiquity, 
the  bcEotian  name  for  theathenian  month 
hecatoinhreon.  See  Hecatomb./eon. 

HIPPOGtOSSUS,  the  turbot,  in  ich- 
thyology, a fpecies  of  pleuronefles,  with 
the'A'es  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  body 
fraooth. 

It  grows  to  a confiderable  fize,  and  is 
one  o'f  the  moft  efteemed  fifli  at  onr  tables. 
The  dorfal-fin  reaches  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  and  has  an  hundred  and  five 
rays;  the  peftoral  fins  have  each  fixteen 
rays,  and  the  ventral  ones  fix.  See  the 
article  Pleuronectes. 

HIPPOMANE,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  whofe  charaflers  are  not  properly 
afeertained ; the  male  and  female  flow- 
ers are  produced  diftinfl  ; the  inaje  flow- 
er  has  no  corolla  : the  fiuit  is  a large, 
’globofe  berry,  fomewhatumbilicated,  ami 
containing  only  one  cell  ; the  feed  is 
round  and  woody.  The  eating  of  this 
plant  is  full  to  make  horfes  mad.  whence 
Its  name  iTrTrOjUav  f. 

HIPPOMANES  lig  ifies  the  exprefTed  juice 
of  the  iii-hymiiiliis  as  'tlfo  a juice  d'iftil 
ling  from  the  genitais  of  a mare,  in  the 
[Hue  of  her  coveri-t.; : lome  again  take 
;tior  the  lecunUinea  of  a mare  5 
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laflly,  it  fignifies  a flefliy  fubftance  ad. 
hcring  to  the  forehead  of  a coif  newly 
foaled,  which  fome  ’imagine  to  have  a 
virtue  of  procuring  love,  and  promoting 
the  birth. 

HIPPOMYRMEX,  the  horse-ant,  in 
zoology,  a fpecies  of  ant,  much  larger 
than  the  common  ant.  See  Ant. 

HIPPOPHAE,  the  swallow-thorn,  or 
sea  buck-thorn,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  dioecia-tetrandria  clals  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla ; the  calyx  of  the  male 
flowers  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  is  alfo 
the  calyx  of  the  female:  the  fruit  is  a 
globofe,  unilocular  berry  j the  feed  is 
fingle  and  round i(h. 

Hippocrates  preferibes  the  juice'  of  this 
plant  to  evacuate  white  phlegm  ; and 
alfo  as  a cathartic  in  other  diforders. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  river-horse, 
a genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of 
the  jumenta,  the  charaflers  of  which  are 
thefe:  the  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw- 
are  four,  and  placed  in  pairs ; thofe  of 
the  lower  javv  are  prominent,  and  the  in- 
termediate .ones  are  protended  forward; 
the  canine-teeth  are  fingle,  and  obliquely- 
truncated  ; the  teats  are  only  two,  and 
placed  near  the  groin. 

The  hippopotamus  is  a native  of  Africa, 
palling  a great  part  of  its  time  under 
water,  in  the  rivers  of  the  Nile  and  Niger ; 
but  comes  on  fliore  to  fleep  and  breed. 
It  is  a large  unweildy  animal,  as  big  as 
an  ox.  See  plate  CXXXH.  fig.  2. 

HIPPURIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monandria_  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla  : the  cup  is  fcarce  dif- 
tinguilliable  ; it  confifts  of  only  two  ex- 
tremely fmall  margins,  Handing  oppofite 
to  one  another  on  the  head  of  the  germen  : 
there  is  no  pericarpium  ; but  after  every 
flower  there  comes  a feed,  which  is 
roundifli  and  naked. 

HIPPURUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  dolphin 
or  coryph$na  with  a forked  tail.  See  the 
articles  Dolphin  and  CoRYPH.ffiNA. 

HIRCANIA,  in  geography,  the  provinces 
of  Pertia  in  Afia,  which  He  on  the  fou- 
them  fhore  of  the  Cafpfan  fea. 

HIRCHFIELD,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  upper Rliine,  and  langraviate 
of  Hefle  Caffe!,  fituated  on  the  river  Fuld, 
in  pad  long.  9°  32',  north  lat.  50°  47'. 

HIRCI,  or  SANGUIS  HiRCi,  See  the  ar- 
ticle San'pujs. 

HIRCUS,  in  anatomy,  a part  of 'he  auri- 
cle or  outer  ear,  being  that  eminence 
next  the  temple.  See  Ear. 

Hzrcus,  a goat,  in  aflronomy,  aliarof 
- the 
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the  fil'd  magnitude,  the  fame  with  capella. 
See  the  article  Capella. 

HiRCUS  is  alfo  a name  ufed  by  fome  wri- 
ters for  a comet  encompalTed,  as  it  were, 
with  a mane,  feemingly  rough  and  hairy. 

HiRCUs,  a denomination  given  to  the 
rank  finell  exhaling  from  the  armpits. 

HIRSBXJRG,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Jawer,  forty- four  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Breftaw,  in  eaft  long.  15“  50', 
north  lat.  50°  50'. 

HIRTELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  equal  pe- 
tals : thefe  are  roundiflj  and  hollow, 
fmaller  than  the  cup,  and  deciduous;  the 
fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  broadeft  at  the 
top,  a little  comprelled,  and  obfcurely 
trigonal : the.  feed  is  fingle,  and  of  the 
figure  of  the  cup. 

HIR0DO,  the  LEECH,  in  zoology,  a well 
known  naked  infeft,  with  a flatted  but 
tiot  jointed  body,  and  broader  at  the  end 
than  elfewhere,  and  the.  Ikin  foft  and 
glolfy. 

The  common  leech  grows  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a blackifli 
colour,  variegated  with  yellow.  See  plate 
CXXXII.  fig.  4- 

The  horfe-leech  is  larger  than  the  former 
fpecies,  black  on  the  back,  and  lead- 
coloured  on  the  belly.  The  fnail-leech, 
is  only  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  of 
a whitifti  colour ; and  the  great-tailed 
leech  grows  to  an  inch  and  an  half  in 
length,  and  is  of  a dulky-brown  colour. 
See  the  article  LE^ch. 

HIRUNDO,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  the  pafleres;  com- 
prehending the  common  houfe-fwallow, 
the  .field  fwallow,  the  martin,  and  the 
goat-fucker. 

The  charaflers  of  the  genus  are  thefe  : 
the  beak  is  very  fmall,  of  a fubulated 
figure,  crooked,  and  deprelfed  at  the  bafe; 
and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  enor- 
moufly  wide. 

The  common  fwallow  is  about  the  fize 
■of  the  linnet ; the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  of  a glolfy  bluifli-blaclc,  the  tail-fea- 
thers are  fpotted  with  white,  and  the 
bi  eaft  and  belly  are  of  a fndw- white. 

HtRUNDO,  the  SWALLOW  FISH  or  TUB- 
FISH,  in  ichibyology,  a fpecies  of  ( 1 igla, 
with  a fomewhat  piickly  head,  and  with 
a remarkable  pinnule  al.  the  pefloral  tins ; 
which  are  fo  long,  as  to  beol  ule  in  flying, 
01  railing  iti’elf  above  the  water,  Hence, 
by  fome  inacuirai,;  writ, ■ -,  it  ha;  been 
confounded  with  the  exccoetus^  or  flyi  ig- 


filh,  properly  fo  called.  See  the  article 
Exocoetus. 

HISPANIOLA,  an  ifland  of  America,  ia 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  fituated  between 
and  74°  of  weft  long,  and  betweeh 
and  20°  north  lat.  being  about  420  miles 
long  from  eattto  weft,  and  laoiiibreadlli, 
It  is  frequently  called  St.  Domingo, front 
the  capital  thereof. 

HISPID  leaf,  among  botanifts,  onewliofe 
furface  is  covered  with  more  thick  and 
rigid  hairs  than  the  pilole  leaves  are. 

Hispid  stalk,  among  botanifts,  a Balk 
roughly  hairy. 

HISSING  LETTERS,  among  gramraari. 
ans,  are  S,  X>  and  Z,  lo  called  on  ac* 
count  of  their  harfli  found. 

HISTORICAL,  fomething  that  relatestd 
hiftory:  thus  we  fay,  hiftorical  trutb, 
hifto.rical  ftyle,  hiftorical  narration  of 
fa£Is,  &c.  See  the  article  History 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a profeffed  liif. 
toriari,  or  writer  of  hiftory. 

An  h'iftorian  of  all  authors  fpreads  llie 
moft  ample  theatre,;  he  eredls  the  greated 
tribunal  on  earth  ; for  it  is  his  office  to 
- fit  ftipreme  judge  of  all  that  paffes  in  the 
world,  to  pronounce  the  delliny  of  the 
.great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  fix  tlieit 
charajler  with  pofterity  ; to  do  jiillice 
to  virtue  and  worth,  in  bellowing  eternity 
upon  great  and  good  aflions,  and  fixing 
an  everlafting  mark  of  infamy  on  bad 
ones;  to  inftruft  all  people  and  nation!, 
and  dire£f  the  conduiff  of  ages ; he  there- 
fore ought  to  be  endowed  with  many- 
great  and  uncommon  qualifications,  lit 
muft  be  a perfon  of  confummale  know- 
ledge  of  men  and  things,  of  found  judg- 
ment, uncommon  fagacity  and  penetra- 
tion, experienced  in  matters  of  ftateacd 
war,  of  great  integrity,  fii  ninefsofmind, 
freedom  of  fentiment,  and  mailer  ofa 
pure,  clear,  nervous,  and  exalted  ftjle, 
An  hiftorian  wliofe  province  itistofpcik 
to  kings  and  princes,  to  the  great  men 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  to  be  the 
common  mafter  and  iiiflruflor  of  man- 
kind, muft  not  only  write  with  purity, 
fimplicity,  and  manly  I'enfe,  but  with 
dignity  and  elegance  : he  muft  rejeflall 
that  is  vulgar  and  low  in  ftyle,  make  the 
majefty  and  fubiimity  of  his  exprellion 
comport  with  the  dignity  of  his  fuhjefli 
muft  by  an  exafi  choice  and  propriely 
of  words,  a uaiural  diCpfifilion  ol  p'  lales, 
and  a prudent  in  'rfefjte  iil'e  of  figures, 
give  weight  10  his  thoughts,  force  10  hi! 
language,  aid  imprin'  a clHraftei  or 
p'  '.—.el's  on  all  that  he  laj'S.  ReniuJ 
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at  the  fame  time  reprefent  things  with  an 
jjf  of  gravity  and  prudence,  and-notgive 
aloofe  to  the  heat  of  imagination,  or  vi- 
vacity of  wit;  but  dilcreetly  fiipprefs 
every  thing  that  fliall  leem  idle,  languid, 
and  unprofitable,  and  give  every  thing 
that  juft  figure  and  proportion  which  is 
eenfiltent  with  propriety  and  decorum. 
He  tnuft  endeavour  at  a noble  fimplicity 
ofiliought,  language,  defign,  and  ordi- 
nance, and  carefully  avoid  all  profufe- 
nefsoffalfe  conceit,  (trained  exprtflion, 
and  affected  pompournefs  fo  inconfiftent 
with  the  gravity,  dignity,  and  noble  cha- 
rafter  of  hiftory.  In  a word,  he  muft 
write  fo  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  yet  charm  the  wife  ; form  and 
exnrefs  fnch  ideas  as  are  great,  ahd  yet 
(hall  appear  very  common,  and  intermi-x 
no  olher  ornament  vvith  his  narration 
than  what  the  m.ode'fty  of  truth  can  bear. 
HeftiouM  be  aboVe  the  reach  and  power 
of  hopes  and  fears,  and  all  kinds  of  in- 
lereft,  that  he  may  always  dare  to  fpeak 
■the.  truth,  and  write  of  all  without  pre- 
judice; religioully  obfeiving  never  to 
abufe  the  public  frith,  nor  to  advance 
any  thing  upon  common  fame,  which  is 
always  uncertain,'  but  upon  undoubted 
memoirs  and  faithful  relations  of  fuch 
perfons  as  have  had  a hand  in  affairs. 
He  muft  always  be  upon  his  guard  againlt 
(he  bial's  and  affeiffions  of  ih'ofe  who  fup- 
ply  him  with  matter,  and  muft  not  cre- 
duloufly  give  his  aft'ent  to  the  hifforians 
that  .went  before  him,  without  enquiring 
narrowly  into  their  characler,  and  wiiat 
inilnence  they  may  have  been  under 
when  they  wiote,  in  order  10  make  a jult 
elhmate  of  their  vytight  and  credit. 

An  hiftorian,  as  to  his  matter,  (bouUl 
choofe  fubjefls  great  in  ihemlelves,  and 
fuch  as  are  worthy  of  public  fame  and 
remembrance;  and  (liould.  make  himl'elf 
fo  far  inafter  of  his  matter,  as  to  be  able 
to  call  it  into  what  form  he  pleafes,  and 
toftrike  upon  a'i  his  fubjtfis  the  colours 
they  are  naturally  diCpofed  to  bear,  in 
order  to  nrake  his  Icffons  profitable  to 
pofterity,  by  regulating ' the  heart  and 
fpirits  of  men,  animating  them  to  great 
and  virtuous  aflions  by  iliuflrlons  ex- 
aifiples,  and  cautioning  them  againft  vice, 
folly,  cruelty,  and  unjuftice,  by  laying 
open  ihe  fatal  confequences  refulting 
from  them.  The  courl'e  of  his  nana- 
bon  muft  proceed  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  the  faffs  happened,  in  a pure, 
grave,  uninterrupted  feries,  fuch  as  may 
noHinproperly  be  compared  to  a great 


river  flowing  with  compofed  majefty  and 
ftjlely  fmoothnefs  ; and  when  it  fdls  in 
his  way  to  introduce  little  occurrences, 
they  mnfl  be  fo  artfully  interwoven  with 
the  great,  in  the  thread  of  the  narration, 
as  to  offer  a feafonahle  entertainment  and 
relief  to  the  reader  from  the  flitigue  that 
too  fedulous  an  attention  to  the  great, 
requireth.  He  muft  alfo  obferve  great 
judgment  in  the  ordinance  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  events  and  their  circumftances, 
fo  as  to  iniereft  the  reader;  and  let  him 
into  all  his  thoughts  and  views,  byrmak- 
ing  hts  perfons  aft  as  their  duraffer  and 
temper  inclined  them  ; difeovering  their 
manners,  feiitiments,  defigns,  motives, 
and  operations  as  they  really  (land  in  a 
neceflary  dependence  upon  each  other, 
and  w.th  fo  natural  a conneflion,  as  to 
fliow  nothing  out  of  it.s  place.  His  tran- 
fitions,  in  which  confifts  the  great  art  dt 
nan-ation,  and  one  of  its  principal  beau- 
ties, muft  be  natural  and  eafy,  arifing 
from  the  difference  of  fubjeff  rather  iha-i 
exprtffion.  He  muft  make  a wife  an  1 
judicious  choice  of  circumftances,  fuch  as 
are  pr-oper  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
ideas  of  things,  and  to  ftrike  that  light 
and  colour  upon  them  which  molt  eafily 
attraffs  belief  and  engages  the  mind; 
and  muft  for  that  piirpole  alwmys  obferve 
a due  mixture  of  giear  and  little  circum- 
ftances, neither  cl  which  muft  be  carried 
heyoud  nature,  or  be  lb  minute,  low,  or 
frivolous,  as  to  debal'e  bis  fubjeff.  He 
muft  not  only  recite  the  bare  events  and 
affions  of  men,  but  alfo  lay  open  the 
motives -and  principles  from  which  they 
took  their  rife,  and  upon  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  their  final  ill'ues.  He  mull  lay 
open  the  hearts  of  ihe  affois,  let  bis 
re.-der  into  the  moll  important  fecrets  of 
their  councils  and  defigns,  and  oblige 
him  vvith  a fight  of  ihofe  .%cret  fprings 
which  moved  them  to'enterprizes,  and  of 
ihe  caufes  of  their  fuccefs  or  mil'car  riage. 
He  mull  be  very  fparing  and  cautious  in 
the  ufe  of  deferiptions,  which  are  to  be 
intro'iuced  fo  far  only  as  they  ferve  to 
illuftrate  things  that  are  efftntial  to  the 
main  fuhjeil,  and  to  enliven  the  naria- 
tioji  : and  even  in  that  cafe,  they  muit 
be  (becinff  and  elegant.  The  frequent 
ufe  of  harangues  are  difapproved  of  by 
many  judicious  perfons  ; for  thefe  long 
formal  harangues  of  generals  to  their 
foldiers,  when  in  the  prel'ence  of  the  ene- 
my, and  ready  to  enter  upon  affio.-:, 
which  we  find  in  many  hillorians,  are 
undoubtedly  not  only  unnatural  and 
9 Y impro- 
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improbable,  but  contrary  to  the  truth 
of  bittory.  Neverthelef^,  a fhort  fpeech 
■ fuited  io  the  fubjeit,  made  by  a perl'on 
of  eminent  charafler  has  its  proper 
beauty  and  animates  a narration.  A ju- 
dicious hiftorian  ought  not  to  admit'any 
portraits  into  his  work  but  thofe  of  the 
greatelf  perfons,  and  luch  as  are  princi- 
pallv  interefted,  and  have  the  chief  hand 
in  affairs  j and  thefe  muft  be  real,  natural 
and  truly  refembling  their  originals ; ex- 
prelTive  of  their  genius,  the  qualities  of 
the  head  and  heart,  rather  than  delcriptive 
of  the  external  form  ot  his  perlbnages. 
When  fuch  are  finifhed  with  a malterly 
hand,  with  true  jm'.gment  and  fuccefs, 
they  are  not  only  great  ornaments  and 
embellifliments  in  hidpry,  but  0}  ufe  to 
ftrip  the  hearts  of  men  of  their  difguifes, 
to  lay  open  all  their  fecret  folds,  and  dil- 
clofe  the  real  fprings  of  aftions.  It  js  a 
great  fault  in  an  hiftoriographer  to  abound 
too  much  in  refleftions  ot  his  own  ; he 
therefore  muft  not  turn  philofopher  or 
moralirt  indifferently  upon  all  occafions  ; 
for  every  man  defires  to  be  free  in  his 
judgment  of  the  facts  reprefented  to  him, 
and  the  conlequences  he  is  to  draw  from 
them,  in  which  conlifts  the  greateft 
pleafnre^of  ihe  reader.  But  if  an  author 
fhould  throw  in,  or  mingle  refleftions  of 
his  own  with  his  ftory,  they  mult  be  fuch 
as  arife  naturally  from  the  lubjeiSt,  and 
contain  a great  and  noble  fenfe  in  a few 
words  i they  muft  not  be  too  fine  fpun 
or  lludied,  nor  have  more  brightnefs  than 
folidity,  but  appear  rather  to  be  the  rea- 
foning  rf  a wife  ftatefman,  than  the 
affeflation  cf  a declaimer  ; nor  mult  they 
be  too  frequent,  or  too  loofe  and  dif- 
jointed,  but  be  enamelled  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Digrefiions,  if  made  with 
judgment,  and  not  too  wide  and  foreign 
from  the  fubjeff,  have  alfo  their  proper 
grace  and  ornament  in  hiftory  ; as  they 
give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  narration, 
and  relieve  the  mind  of  the  reader  ; but 
they  muft  be  introduced  by  the  hiftorian 
with  an  artful  band  and  great  addrefsj 
they  muft  bear  an  alliance  and  connexion 
with  the  purport  of  the  hiftory,  and 
their  length  muft  be  proportionably  great- 
er or  lefs,  as  they  are  more  nearly  or 
rrmotely  allied  to  the  capital  jioiiit  of  the 
ftory. 

HISTORY,  a defeription  or  recital  of 
things  as  they  are,  or  have  been,  in  a 
continued,  orderly  narration  cf  the  prin- 
cipal fadts  and  circumftances  thtreof. 


Hiftory,  with  regard  to  its  fubjefl,  h j;. 
vided  into  the  hiftory  of  nature,  and  die 
hiftory  of  adlions.  The  hiftory  of  na- 
tnre  (which  is  much  the  fame  wiih  pu] 
fiology)  is  a defeription  cf  natural  botlicV 
whether  ferreftrial,  as  animals,  vpge! 
tables,  foflils,  fire,  water,  air,  meteors 
Gfc,  or  celeftial,  as  the  ftars,  planets’ 
comets,  Hiftory  of  adlions  is  a con! 

tinued  relation  of  a leries  of  memorable 
events. 

Hiftory  with  regard  to  its  matter,  is  either 
natural,  facred,  civil,  ecclefiaftic, llferaiy, 
or  perfonal.  Natural  hiftory,  is  a de! 
feription  of  the  fingularities  of  nature’ 
its  irregularities  and  prodigies;  and  the 
alterations  it  undergoes  in  the  birth,  pro. 
greis,  end,  and  u!e  of  things.  Sacred 
hiftory,  is  that  which  lays  before  tis  the 
myfteries  and  ceiemonies  of  religion, 
vifions  or  appearances  cf  the  deitv,  mi- 
racles  and  other  fupernatnrai  "thinvs 
■whereof  God  alone  is  the  author.  Cml 
hiftory,  is  that  of  people,  monarchies, 
ftates,  communities,  cities,  Sfc.  Eccle-  ' 
fiaftic  hiftory,  is  that  which  gives  an  ac. 
count  of  the  rife  and  eftahliftiment  of  the 
. feveral  religions  and  churches,  of  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  various  opinions 
lefts  and  herefies,  Gfc.  Literary  liillnry 
treats  of  arts  and  (ciences,  their  original 
pi'ogrels,  and  of  the  perfons  who  have 
been  moll  remarkable  in  riilcovering  and 
promoting  them.  Perfonal  hiftory,  is 
that  which  gives  the  life  of  one  or  more 
fingle  perfons,  and  is  the  fame  with 
what  is  called  biography. 

Hiftory  with  regard  to  its  form,  is  either 
fiinple,  figurate,  or  mixed.  Simplehif- 
tory,  is  that  which  is  delivered  withoutart 
or  ornament ; being  only  a hare,  and 
faithful  recital  cf  things,  in  the  manner 
and  order  wherein  they  pafted.  Figmate 
hiftory,  is  that  which  is  further  enriched 
with  ornaments,  by  the  wit  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  hiftorian  ; by  laying  open, 
the  charaflers  of  the  principal  perfons, 
the  feertt  fprings  and  motives  cf  the 
feveral  events,  &c.  Mixed  Itiliory,  is 
that  which  hefides  the  recital  and  orna- 
ments cf  figurate  hiftory,  calls  in  ihe 
proofs  and  authorities  upon  which  ibe 
fafls  are  founded  ; furniflting  authentic 
memoirs,  or  original  letters,  manifellos, 
&c,  to  vouch  the  truth  of  what  is  ad- 
vanced. See  HiSTORIOrtRAPHER. 

Credibility,  foundation,  and  nature  if 
History.  Some  choofe  to  define  hif- 
tory, a true  and  well  grounded  account 

of 
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of  paft  events  ; a definition  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  kinds  of  it ; for  tlio’ 
in  fome  of  theni)  as  the  hittory  of  na- 
ture and  literature,  we  meet  with  ac- 
counts of  qualities  and  opinions ; of 
works  of  nature  and  art  ; yet  thele  have 
no  other  relation  to  hiltory  than  as  they 
aiie  events,  and  are  deduced  frona  ob- 
fervations  on  part  changes.  And  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  the  credibility  of 
an  hiftory  is  founded,  they  are  derived 
partly  from  the  events  related,  and  partly 
Jfoin  the  evidence  and  charaiHer  of  fuch 
as  relate  them  ; whence  arifes  an  inter- 
nal and  external  credibility. 

The  interior  credibility  confifts  not  only 
in  the  poffibiliiy  of  the  event  reported, 
but  likewife  in  its"  probability  ; which 
laft  confifts  in  this,  that  the  circum- 
Itances  in  which  an  event  is  reported  to 
have  happened  be  conformable  or  fuit- 
able  thereto,  or  that  there  be  fome  foun- 
dation for  it  in  the  connexion  of  the  cir- 
cuinltances,  and  that  in  parallel  cafes  the 
fame  had  frequently  happened.  Hence  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  many  events 
may  appear  improbable,  nay  incredible 
to  fome,'  through  mere  ignorance,  or  by 
feparating  them  from  their  circuraftances. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  frequent  charges 
of  incredibility  brought  againlt  thole 
‘ numerous  armies  we  read  of  in  antient 
hiftory,  from  confounding  the  regular 
armies  of  the  moderns,  with  the  tumul- 
tuous ones  of  the  antients  ; which  were 
a kind  of  militia  compofed  of  all  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  fighting  men  of  a 
country. 

Under  the  external  grounds  of  credi- 
bility are  comprehended  the  genuinenefs 
of  the  original  teUimony,  and  the  capacity 
and  integrity  of  thole  who  relate  it : the 
evidence  alledged  mull  not  only  be  af- 
cribed  to  its  true  authors,  but  rhefe  muft 
appear  to  be  perfons  fo  circumftanced  and 
inclined  as  to  relate  the  truth,  fo  as  to 
add  to  it  nothing  falfe,  nor  omit  any 
thing  of  confequencB  to  the  event  re- 
ported. The  fiill  of  thefe,  or  the  genu- 
inenefs of  the  original  telliniony,  affeiTs 
not  only  books  and  tracts,  but  public 
records  and  monuments  of  paft  events, 
llatues,  irifcriptions,  columns,  edifices, 
&f.  And  to  deleft  the  fraudulent  prac- 
tices of  former  times,  in  forging  evi- 
dences of  this  kind,  requires  greatknow- 
Icdge  in  the  hiftory  not  only  of  humaa 
focieties,  hut  of  the  opinions,  fciences, 
languages,  and  cuftonis  of  different 
times.  And  hence  appeais  the  ne- 


celTity  of  great  penetration,  and  capacity 
in  an  Inltorian  ; but  above  all,  of  great 
integrity  and  fincerity  in' relating  the 
truth. 

In  trying  the  credibility  of  an  event  by 
the  number  of  evidences  brought  in  fup- 
poi  tofit,  we  ought  to  weigh  : 1.  How 
many  hiftorians,  and  other  known  fources, 
are  really  extant  of  ary  particular  event. 
2.  The  aftual  diverfity  of  their  lefti- 
monies.  3.  Their  agreement  and  con- 
tradiftion  ; and  whether  they  cannot  be 
reconciled.  4.  The  exterior  and  in- 
terior credibility  of  the  contradifting 
narrations. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  draw 
the  following  inferences,  i.  That  there 
is  a real  and  demonllrable  certainty  of 
events,,  which  ought  not  to  be  doubted 
or  contefted  : and,  indeed,  fcepticifm  in 
biftorical  matters  moft  commonly,  if  not 
always,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  that  certainty  and  its  cri- 
terion, or  from  a confcioulliefs  of  the  in- 
difpenfible  necelfity  of  unwearied  dili- 
gence, of  farther  helps,  and  deeper  re- 
fleftion  in  examining  and  proving,  thai^ 
the  conveniency  of  many  will  allow.  2. 
That  the  demonftrability  of  a faft,  the 
credibility  of  an  hiftorian  who  reports, 
and  the  evidences  of  his  whole  work, 
ought  never  to  be  confounded  or  milta- 
ken  for  one  and  the  fame  thing  : for  an 
hiftorian  may'  be  well  worth  credit,  tho’ 
he  be  not  infallible,  and  even  though  he 
has  aftually  committed  errors  in  fome  of 
his  reports.  3.  The  demonftrability  of 
events  has  different  degrees  and  limits, 
as  reaching  only  fo  far  as  the  records 
)ireferved  will  permit;  and  hence  appears 
the  necelfity  of  well  diftinguifliing  fuch 
events,  the  reality  or  falfity  of  which  can 
be  proved,  from  events  that  are  at  belt 
uncertain  and  doubtful.  4.  That  the 
credibility  of  events  may  gain  new 
ftrength  is' evident;  lince  many  fafts 
cannot  be  known,  till  after  the  death  of 
fuch  as  were  either  the  aftors  or  perfons 
concerned  in  them  ; befides  itfiequently 
happens,  that  i-ecords  and  vouchers  of 
tranfaftions,  long  fince  paft,  are  after- 
wards difcovered,  which  till  then  were 
either  unknown,  or  could  not  be  confi- 
dently publilhed  by  thofe  who  knew  them, 
for  want  of  luch  witneffes  and  proofs. 

5.  The  credit  of  hiftory  can  never  decay 
by  age,  as  fome  have  erroneoufly  affeited  ; 
fince  fafts,  once  eftabliftied  upon  good 
evidence,  mutt  ever  remain  fo,  while 
the  vouchers  of  fuch  evidence  are  pre., 
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ferved  : nay  an  account  which  formerly 
was  uncertain,  or  even  confidcred  as  im- 
probable or  falfe,  ifiay  l e vindicated  and 
proved  by  late  dilcoveries  of  hiflorical 
writings  and  records. 

Vfefidnefs  of  History.  That  great  ad- 
vantage may  be  reaped  fi'om  the  (hidy  cf 
hiftory,  will  appear  from  the  following 
confiderations.  1.  It  proves  an  agree- 
able amufement,  and  relaxation : f -r 
though  the  mind  is  not  wholly  nnaclive 
in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  ; yet,  being,  a 
lighter  and  more  entertaining  employ- 
ment, the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when 
fatigued  and  almoft  exlfinlled  with  more 
iptenfe  employment,  find  aflnal  repofe, 
and  are  recruited  and  reftored  to  vigour. 
3<  But  befide  the  pleafure  of  ftudying 
hiftory,  it  lays  a foundation  not  only  for 
general  prudence,  but  for  that  particular 
kind,  which  the  circumftances  and  fitu- 
ation  of  each  man  require.  To  become 
acquainted  with  the  charafters  cf  men, 
fJ.ie  mark?,  fources,  and  effefts  of  their 
pafiions  and  prejudices,  the  power  and 
changes  of  their  cuftoms,  and  the  like, 
is  an  eflential  and  neceffary  ftep  to  pru- 
dence : and  all  this  knowlege  is  con- 
Cderably  improved  by  hiltory,  which 
teaches  us  to  make  other  men's  experience 
our  own,  to  profit  by  “it,  and  to  learn 
wifdom  from  their misfuriunes.  3.  Hif- 
tory is  of  eminent  ufe  in  promotlng  vir- 
tue,  partly  by  a copious  and  pleafant  in- 
ftruftion  in  a right  and  virtuous  condtiH 
in  general,  and  partly  by  examples  that 
infenfibly  lead  us  to  the  praflice  of  fs- 
veral  virtues  in  particular.  4.  Every 
other  fcience  receives-  great  benefit  from 
hiftory.  Philofophy,  and  praflical  ma- 
thematics have  rccourfe  to  hiftory,  or  to 
nature,  through  the  medium  of  hiftory, 
for  moft  of  their  objefls  ; and  in  many 
parts  of  thefe  feiences,  the  whole  force 
ot  the  demonftration  is  founded  on  ex- 
periments ; which  would  make  but  an 
indifferent  figure,  if  the  afllftance  cf  other 
men’s  experiments  by  the  means  of  hif- 
tory were  excluded  ; and  the  fame  holds 
of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  &c. 

Method  of  pudyin^  History.  Perfons  who 
read  hiftory  merely  for  amnreinent,  or. 
having  in  view  fome  particular  branch  of 
learning,  attend  only  to  certain  branches 
of  hiftory,  are  not  confined  to  that  order 
and'  connexion,  which  is  abfoliitely  re- 
quTte  for  obtaining  a proper  knowledge 
of  hiftory  ; the  moft  regular,  as  well  as 
fuccelsful  way  of  ftudying  which,  is,  to 
begin  with  an  epitome  of  unlverftil 
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hiftory,  and  afterwards  apply  to  the 
hiftory  of  particular  nations  and  coin, 
mpn-wealths  : for  the  ftudy  of  partiqu- 
lar  hiftories  prefuppofes,  or,  to  fpeak 

■ more  properly,  is  only  extending  the 
knowledge  ot  particular  parts  of  uni- 
verfal  hiftory.  Unlefs  this  be  our  plan 
we  tliall  only  fill  the  memory  with  feme 
events  ; which  may  be  done  without  ap- 
plying to  hiftory,  or  pretending  to  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

History,  in  painting,  denotes  a piflute 
compofed  of  divers  figures,  or  perfon?, 
reprefenting  Ibme  Iranlaftlon,  either  real 
or  feigned.  See  Painting. 

HISTRIO,  in  the  antient  drama,  fignified 
an  aflor  or  comedian,  but  mi're  efpe- 
cially  a pantomime,  who  exhibited  his 
part  by  geftures  and  dancing.  See  the 
article  Drama. 

HI'STRIX,  tbe  PORCUPINE,  In  zoology. 
See  the  article  Porcupine. 

Histrix,  the  porcupine-fish,  in  ich. 
thyology,  the  rough  fpotted  oftracion, 
or  globe-filli,  bel'et  with  frequent  .'inall, 
fpines. . 

It  grows  to  about  twelve  inches  in  lenplli, 
and  to  eight  or  nine  in  diameter.  It  is 
brought  to  us  dried  fi'cm  the  eaftern  feas, 
and  has  been  femetimes  caught  in  the 
Mediterranean.  See  plate  CXXXII, 

fig- .?• 

HITCH,  in  the  fea  language,  is  to  catch 
hold  of  any  thing  with  a hook  or  rope, 
and  by  this  means  to  hold  it  fall ; thus 
when  a boat  is  to  be  hoifted  in,  the  fail- 
ers  lay,  bitch  the  tackles  into. the  ring- 
bolts of  the  boat;  and  when  they  are 
about  to  weigh  anchor,  hitch' the  lilli- 
hook  to  the  fluke  cf  the  anchor. 

HITCHED,  or  Hatchel.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hatchel. 

HITCHING,  a market-town  In  Hartford- 
fhirc,  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Hart- 
ford, and  thirty-two  norih-welt  of 
London. 

HITKE,  or  Hythe,  in  our  old  writers, 
denotes  a port,  wharf,  or”fmBil  haven, 
to  fmbaik,  or  land  wares  at ; as  Queen* 
hitlie,  (tic. 

DIithe  is  aifo  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  fituated  on  the 
englifti  channel,  lix  miles  weft  cf  Dover. 

Hl'VE,  aH'earc,  in  country  affairs,  a con- 
venient receptacle  for  bees.  See  Eee, 
There  are  feveral  forts  c-f  hives  tiled  in 
different  counties  cf  England,  as  wick- 
er-hives,  made  of  privet ; willow,  or 
harl-hives,  daubed  with  cow-durg tem- 
pered with  dull  j or  hives  made  wiih 
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Jvaw  hound  with  brambles.  Some  alfo, 
out  of  curiofity  to  fee’ 'the  bees  work, 
have  them  made  of  wood  with  glafs- 
windows,  or  fides;  but  thefe  are  very 
cold,  fo  that  bees  feldom  thrive  in  them. 
The  moft  ufual  form  of  them  is  conical, 
or  bell-fafhioned  ; and  the  'heft  and 
vvarmeft  materials  for  making  them  are 
draw  and  ofier,  nicely  twilled  and  matted 
together.  Of  thefe  there  fhould  be  kept 
feveral  lizes,  fo  as  to  fuit  a bigger  or 
lelTer  fwarm  ; and  where  you  defign  to 
multiply  your  Hock,  make  ufe  of  the 
fmall  ones,  and  of  the  larger  where  you 
delire  a great  deal  of  honey.  See  Hiv- 
ing, and  HoNBy. 

hiving  of  Bees,  the  placing  a fwarm  of 
them  in  a hive,  provided  for  that  purpofe. 
See  the  article  Hive. 

When  a fwarm  of  bees  has  left  an  old 
hive,  and  is  placed  in  the  form  of  a duller 
hanging  down  from  the  branch  of  fome 
tree  or  ilirub,  turn  up  the  hive,  and 
lhaking  the  bough,  make  them  fall  into 
it,  and  then  fet  the  hive  upon  a cloth  on 
the  ground ; or  if  the  bough  be  fmall, 
you  may  cut  it  olF,  and  laying  it  on 
the  cloth,  fet  the  hive  over  it:  but  if  the 
bees  are  fixed  on  ’ a branch  near  the 
ground,  lay  the  cloth  under  It,  then 
Ihak'e  them ’ down  and  place  the  hive  ’ 
over  them.  If  it  happen  that  fome  bees 
will  obllinately  keep'  to  the  place  where 
they  at  firllfixed  themfelves,  afterhaving 
tried  in  vain  to  fweep  them  olF  gently 
with  a brulh,  rub  the  branch  with  the 
jiiice  of  wormwood,  rue,  elder,  or  of 
fuch  other  plants  as  they  hate  the  fmell 
of,  and  if  this  does  not  fuccecd,  linen 
rags  mud  be  burnt  under  them,  the 
finoak  of  which  will  foon  drive  them  offj 
and  make  them  join  their  companions. 
Itfometimes  happens,  that  the  fwarm  is 
not  placed  fo  favourably  as  in  the  in- 
llances  before-mentioned  ; they  often 
hang  themfelves  in  long  clullers,  on  the 
fmall  branches  of  high  trees,  and  in  this 
cafe,  many  different  expedients  are  to  be 
ufed  to  hive  them,  according  to  the  cir- 
ciimllaiices  of  their  pofition.  The  com- 
mon method  is  for  one  man  to  climb 
the  tree  with  a long  llafF  in  his  hand,  and 
another  to  mount  a ladder  placed  againft 
the  tree,  and  to  hold  the  hive  under  the 
fwarm,  while  the  other  (weeps  them' into 
it  with  the  ftalF ; and  when  ihe  bough 
on  which  they  hang  is  fo  far  from  the 
body  of  the  tree,  that  this  is  impraflica- 
We  i.y  the  ladder,  the  hive  is  to  be  fixed 
lo  the  end  of  a long  pole,  and  by  that 


means  held  under  the  fwarm  while  yliey 
are  fwept  into  it.  When  all  this  is  im- 
pra^icable,  by  reafon  of  the  great  height 
of  the  branch  on  which  the  fwarm  hangs, 
a large  cloth  is  to  be  fpread  on  fome  of 
the  lower  branches,  and  the  whole  fwarm 
fwept  down  in  a duller  upon  it;  this  is 
then  to  be  thrown  carefully  to  the  ground, 
and  another  perfon  is  to  be  ready  there 
to  whelm  the  hive  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  duller,  and  the  reft  will  foon  creep 
into  it,  and  join  ihem.  If  they  are  flow 
in  doing  this,  they  are  to  be  driven  in 
by  burning  linen  rags  about  the  places 
where  they  fly,  the  difagreeable  fmell  of 
which  will  fend  them  towards  the  hive, 
where  finding  their  companions  not  in- 
commoded with  it,  they  will  naturally 
remain. 

Sometimes  the  bees  that  go  out  in  a 
fwarm  fix  upon  a hole  in  a wall,  ora 
hollow  in  ihe  trunk  of  a tree.  This  is 
a much  better  choice  for  them  than  the 
branch  of  a tree ; but  it  is  much  worfe 
for  the  peiTon  who  is  to  hive  them,  for 
they  arc  very  difficult  to  be  got  out.  The 
common  way  is  to  attack  thefe  fwarms  in 
the  middle  of  a cold  night,  to  enlarge  the 
opening  from  without,  and  placing  the 
hive  under  it,  to  fcoop  the  bees  out  with 
a ladle,  and  put  them  into  the  hive. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  ihe  fwarms 
part,  and  light  in  fight  of  one  another  ; 
in  which  calc,  if  the  lefier  part  are  di- 
fturbed,  they  will  fly  to  the  greater  : but 
if  they  are  not  in  fight  of  each  other, 
hive  them  both  in  two  feveral  hives,  and 
fliaking  the  bees  out  of  one  hive  on  the 
doth  on  which  the  other  hive  flands, 
place  that  hive  over  them,  and  they  will 
ail  take  lo  if. 

If  yoiir  fwarm  happens  after  the  middle 
of  June,  and  are  Imall,  pin  t«  o, or  three 
of  them  togelher,,  even  whether  they  arife 
the  fame  day,  or  feveral  days  after  ; for 
by  thus  uniting  them,  they  will  labour 
the  more  rarefully,  gather  ilore  cf  honey, 
and  ftoutly  defend  themlelves  againft  all 
enemies.  As  to  the  manner  of  uniiirg  . 
them  in  one  hive,  it  is  thus  performed  : 
having  fpread  a doth  on  the  ground,  near 
the  ftoo!  on  which  this  united  fwarm  is 
to  ftami,  let  a pair  of  refts,  or  two  iup- 
porters  for  the  hive  ; then  in  the  evening 
when  it  grows  dark,  knock  down  the 
hive  out  of  which  you  intend  to  remove 
your  bees  upon  the  reft  ; then  lift  up  the' 
hive  a little,  and  clapping  it  lielween  your 
hands  to  fliake  out  the  bees'that  flick  in 
it,  lay  it  down  fideways  by  thofe  inlects, 

and 
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and  fet  the  flock  or  fwarm  to  which  you 
■would  add  them,  upon  the  rtfts  over 
them ; upon  which  they  will  immediately 
afcend  from  the  cloth  underneath  into  the 
hive,  and  if  any  remains  in  the  other 
hive,  they  will  haften  after  their  com- 
panions. When  you  have  gotten  them 
all  in,  place  the  hive  on  the  llool,  which 
fliould  be  done  either  that  night,  or  early 
the  next  morning.  Some  reckon  it  better 
to  place  the  hive  in  which  the  fwarm 
is  newly  put,  with  a view  to  its  being 
drove  into  another,  with  the  fkirts  up- 
permoft,  and  to  fet  the  other  upon  it, 
binding  them  about  the  fkirts  with  a 
towel,  and  in  this  manner  to  let  them 
Hand  till  the  morning,  by  which  time  all 
the  bees  will  have  afcended,  fo  that  you 
may  then  fet  the  receiver  on  a ftool.  Thus 
three  or  fourfwarms  may  be  puttogether. 
But  they  ought  to  be  united  the  fame 
evening  after  they  have  fwarmed ; becaufe 
after  having  made  combs,  they  are  the 
more  imwilling  to  part  from  them. 

In  thefe  feveral  methods  of  hiving  bees, 
people  ought  to  defend  themfelves  as  care- 
fully as  poflible  againll  their  flings  ; the 
fecurefl  way  of  doing  which,  is  to  have 
a piece  of  gauze,  or  coarfe  mullin,  large 
enough  to  come  over  the  perfon’s  hat,  and 
to  reach  down  to  the  collar  of  his  coat 
behind,  and  to  his  breafl  before,  which 
being  kept  at  a little  diflance  from  his 
face  by  his  hat,  he  may  fee  what  he  does 
without  the  leall  danger  : he  ought  alfo 
to  fecure  his  hands  by  wearing  a good 
pair  of  gloves ; and  woollen  ones  are  the 
befl  for  this  purpofe. 

HOACHE,  in  natural  hiflory,  a kind  of 
earth  approaching  to  the  nature  of  chalk, 
but  harder,  and  feeling  like  foap  ; whence 
fome  think  that  it  is  either  the  fame  with 
ourfoap-rock  of  Cornwal,  or  very  like  it. 
The  Chinefe  dilTolve  it  in  water,  till  the 
liquor  is  of  the  confillence  of  cream,  and 
then  varnilh  their  china-ware  with  it. 

HOACTLI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an 
americatvbird  defcribed  by  Nieremberg  : 
it  is  of  the  fize  of  a common  hen,  the 
legs  and  neck  are  long ; its  head  is  black, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a beautiful  creft 
of  the  fame  colour ; its  whole  body  is  of 
a fine  white,  but  its  tail  is  grey,  as  are 
alfo  the  upper  fides  of  its  wings ; il-.e 
wings  have  a greenilh  call,  and  the  back 
fometimes  has  many  black  feathers  ; its 
feet  are  not  webbed,  its  legs  are  of  a pale 
whiti/h  colour ; it  ha?  a circle  of  white, 
beginning  at  the  eyes,  and  going  round 
the  head  ; it  is  common  on  the  lakes  of 


Mexico,  and  builds  among  reeds  and 
fedge.  It  bites  very  defperately. 

HOAR-Frost.  See  Frost. 

Hoar-hound,  orHoREHOUND,  mam- 
in  botany,  SeeMARRUBiuin 

HOARSENESS,  raucedo,  in  medicine, 
a diminution  of  the  voice,  fometimes  at! 
fended  with  a preternatural  afperiiy,  or 
roughnefs  thereof.  , 

The  part  here  alfe£led,  is  the  afpera  ar. 
teria,  and  its  larynx,  which  laft  chiefly 
forms  the  voice.  See  the  articles  Aspera 
Arteria,  and  Larynx. 

The  proximate  caufe  is  too  great  an 
effufion  of  thin  lymph  upon  the  part.  It 
is  a catarrhal  affeflion  from  a too  Iharp 
fait,  or  acid  lymph.  Etinuller,  in  a 
very  obftinate  hoarlenefs,  preferibes  fper- 
maceti  as  an  approved  remedy  ; as  alfo, 
decofl.  raporum,  and  rob.  paflulorum.- 
In  an  inveterate  hoarfenefs,  where  a vifeid 
mucus,  or  thick  lymph  is  the  caufe,  dif. 
folving  and  expeflorating  medicines  are 
convenient;  and  above  all,  fyrupdeery. 
limo,  oxymel  filliiic.  and  half,  fulph, 
Bleeding  is  to  be  avoided,  for  it  prolongs 
the  diftemper. 

Sometimes  worms  in  theintelllnesaretlie 
caufes  of  hoarfenefs. 

HOBBY,  the  name  of  a hawk,  called  by 
authors  fubbuteo. 

It  is  a hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  oftbe 
fill ; and  is  very  like  the  faker,  only, 
much  lefs.  It  makes  excellent  fport  with 
net  and  fpaniels ; for  when  the  birds  fee 
the  hobby,  they  dare  not  commit  them- 
felves to  the  wing,  but  lie  clofe  to  the 
around,  and  fo  are  taken  in  the  nets. 

HOCHSTET,  a town  of  Swabia  in  Gir- 
many,  fituated  twenty-five  miles  north- 
eallof  Ulm. 

HOD,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  carry  bricks 
and  mortar  in,  up  ladders,  Sir.  to  build 
or  repair  houfes,  (Sc,  with. 

HODMAN,  an  appellation  given  foa  young 
Undent  admitted  into  Chtill’s  College 
in  Oxford,  from  Weftminller-School, 

HODNET,  a market  town  of  Shropfliire, 
ten  miles  north-eall  of  S’nrcwfbury. 

HODSDON,  a market-town  of  Hertford- 
fliire,  feventeen  miles  due  noith  of 
London. 

HOE,  in  country  affairs,  a tool  made  like 
a cooper’s  addz,  to  cut  upwards  in  gar- 
dens, fields,  S’r.  This  tool  is  comnionlv 
called  the  hand-hoe  : for  other  forts  of 
hoes  fee  the  next  article. 

This  inlh'ument  is  of  great  ufe,  and 
fliould  be  more  employed  in  backingand 
clearing  the  feveral  corners,  cracks  and 

patchei 
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patches  of  land,  in  fpare  times  of  the 
year,  which  would  be  of  no  fmall  ad- 
vantage thereto. 

p,OT?  Hoe.  See  the  article  Prong. 

hoeing,  according  to  Tull,  is  the  break- 
ing and  dividing  the  foil  by  tillage,  whilft 
the  corn,  and  other  plants  are  growing 

z 1.-  u - 

It  differs  from  common  tillage  (which  is 
always  performed  before  the  corn  or 
plants  are  fown  or  planted)  in  the  time 
of  performing  it ; and  it  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  crops  than  any  other 
tillage.  This  fort  of  tillage  is  perform- 
ed various  ways,  and  bv  means  of  dif- 
ferent inifi'ufnents.  See  Plough. 

Land,  which  before  tilling  would  have 
yielded  little,  iho’  the  more  it  is  tilled 
before  fowing,  the  greater  plenty  of  crop 
it  yields,  vet  if  tilled  only  before  the 
fowing  will  always  have  fome  weedr, 
and  they  will  partake  of  the  advantage 
of  the  tillage  as  well  as  the  corn.  This 
is  one  reafon  for  an  after  tillage,  fuch  as 
that  by  hoeing.  But  there  is  another 
confideralion  that  yet  more  requires  it, 
this  is,  that  as  foon  as  the  ploughman  has 
done  his  bufinefs  by  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing the  land  after  fowing,  the  foil  of  its 
own  accord  begins  to  undo  it  all  again 
by  tending  towards  its  original  texture 
andfprcific  gravity,  the  altering  of  which 
was  the  oniy  bufinefs  of  all  the  former 
tillage.  The  breaking  the  p-rticles  of 
the  earth,  and  making  in  it  new  pores 
and  new  fuperficies,  is  the  great  bufinefs 
of  the  plough  and  harrow,  but  as  foon 
as  their  ufe  is  over,  the  earth  begins  to 
coalefce  again  to  its  own  form,  the  par- 
ticles unite  together,  and  the  artificial 
pores  in  a great  meafure  clofe  up.  The 
feed  is  nourillied  in  a wor.'e  ground  than 
it  was  at  firlt  put  into,  and  the  more 
the  plant  grows  up  and  requiies  a larger 
fiipply  of  food,  the  worfe  the  paftute  be- 
comes : while  nourifhment  is  thus  de- 
nied the  growing  plants,  they  are  at  the 
fame  time  choaked  with  weeds,  which 
lieingofa  hardier  nature  than  they,  will 
grow  with  lefs  fupplies,  and  therefore 
thiive  more  vigoroufty  and  rob  them  of 
a gieat  part  of  the  little  food  the  land 
btfore  allowed  them. 

Tranfplanting  is  nearly  allied  to  hoeing, 
hut  it  is  much  infei  iof  ; the  nature  of  this 
will  not  admit  of  its  being  a general 
thing,  and  even  if  it  would,  hoeing 
is  belter,  for  by  tranlplanling,  the  plants 
can  only  be  kept  up  to  a certain  period, 
after  which  they  will  not  bear  it  j but 
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hoeing  may  be  ufed  to  them  with  ad- 
vantage, to  their  utmoft  ftanding,  and 
makes  them  vigorous  all  the  while.  The 
roots  of  a plant  are  necelfarily  broken 
off  in  tranfplanting,  and  it  requires 
fome  time  for  it  to  ttrike  a whole  fet  of 
new  ones,  and  if  the  earth  about  it  is 
not  kept  thoroughly  raoiftened  all  this 
time,  the  new  formed  loots  will  not  be 
able  to  fhoot,  and  the  plant  will  ftarve  in 
the  midll  of  plenty  ; but  on  the  contrary, 
in  hoeing  the  fame  advantage  of  a new 
pafture  for  the  plant  is  obtained  by- 
breaking  the  particles  of  earth,  and  at 
the  fame  time  no  more  of  the  roots  are 
broken  off  than  can  eafily  be  fupplied, 
and  the  reft  remaining  in  their  places, 
the  plant  continues  growing  without  that 
flop  and  decay  which  muft  happen  on 
tranfplanting,  and  which  it  recovers  only 
by  degrees. 

One  great  benefit  of  hoeing,  is,  that  it 
keeps  plants  moift  in  dry  weather,  the 
advantage  of  which  to  their  growth  is 
eafily  feen.  This  good  office  it  performs 
on  a double  account ; firft  as  they  are 
better  nourillied  by  hoeing,  they  require 
lefs  nioifture,  and  confequently  carry  off 
lefs  ; for  thefe  plants,  which  receive  the 
greateft  increafe,  having  moft  terreftrial 
nouriftiment,  carry  off  the  lead:  water  in 
proportion  to  their  augment,  as  is  proved 
by  Dr.  Woodward’s  experiments.  Se- 
condly, the  hoe,  particularly  the  horfe- 
hoe,  for  the  other  does  not  go  deep 
enough,  procures  moifture  for  the  roots 
from  the  dew  that  falls  moft  in  dry 
weather,  and„  thefe  dews  feem  to  be  the 
moft  enriching  of  all  moifture,  as  it 
contains  in  it  a fine  black  earth,  which 
will  fntifide  from  it  in  ftanding,  and 
which  feems  fine  enough  to  be  the  proper 
pabulum  or  food  for  plants. 

For  a comparative  view  of  the  profits 
arifing  from  the  common  and  horfe-hoe- 
ing  hulbaiidry.  See  Husbandry. 

HOG,  fus,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  qua- 
drupeds, of  the  order  of  the  jumenta, 
the  charailers  of  which  are  thefe ; the 
upper  fore-teeth  are  four  in  number,  and 
are  convergent ; thofe  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  eight,  and  are  patulous  : the  canine 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  two,  and  very 
fliort;  thofe  of  the  under  jaw  are  Angle, 
and  exerted  : the  crown  of  the  head  is 
carinated,  and  the  hoof  is  divided.  See 
the  article  SwiNE. 

Befides  the  common  hog,  there  are  feveral 
other  fpecies,  as,  i.  The  american  hog, 
with  the  back  briftly  behind,  and  with 
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a naked,  tail.  1.  The  mufk  hog,  with 
a cjft,  or  gland  on  the  back,  in  which  is 
fe'creted.  a perfumed  fluid  ; -its  tail  is 
naked.  3.  The  babyroulTa,  with  two 
teeth  growing  on  the  forehead, 

Hog’s  DUNG  is,  by  Mortimer,  reckoned 
one  of  the  richelt  manures  we  are  ac- 
quainted, with,  and  the  next  in  value  to 
that  of  fheep’s  dung,  and  is  found  to  be 
equal  in  virtue  to  twice  the  tjuantity  of 
any  other  dung,  except  this.  The  an- 
tlents  feem  to  have  been  di/'pleafed  with 
it,  on  account  of  .its  breeding  weeds,  but 
this  is  only  accufing  it  of  being  too  rich, 
fo.r  any  dung  will  do  this  when  laid  too 
thick.  It  iSj.an  excellent  manure  for 
paflu'reigiounds,.  and  excels,  all  other 
kinds  of  dung.fpr  trees.  The  farmers 
who  ufe  this  dung  for  their  lands,  ge- 
nerally take  care  to  fave  it,  by  \vell  pav- 
ing  the  ftyes-,  and  encreal'e  the  quantity 
by  throwing  in  bean-ftalks,  ftubble,  and 
many  other  things  of  a like  nature  ; and 
by  good  management  of  this  kind  many 
farm'ersliave  procured  fifty  or  (ixty  loads 
of  excellent  manure  a year,  out  of  a fmall 
ftye'.  The  very  befl  way  of  ufing  this 
dung,  is  to  mix  it  with  horfe-dung;  and 
for  this  reafpn  it  is  belt  to  have  the  ftye 
near  the  liable,  that  the  two  cleanlings  may 
be  mixed  in  one  heap,  and  u.'ed  together. 
They  have  in  many  parts  pf  Staffordfliire 
a poor,  light,  (hallow  land,  on  which  they 
fbw  a kind,, of  vvhite-.pea  : the  landds  nei- 
ther able  to  beat;  this,  nor  any  thing  elfe, 
to  advantage  for  their  reaping  ;.but  when 
tire  peas  are  ripe,  they  turn  in  as  many 
hog.s  as  the  quantity  of  peafe  v,-!)!  fatten, 
fiiffeiing,  them  to  live  at  large,  and  re- 
main there,  day  and  night;  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  the  land  will  produce  good 
crops  of  hay  for  feveial  years  afterwards; 
or  if  too  poor  fqr  that,  it  will,  at  wot  ft, 
raife  grafs  enough  to  makp  it  a good  paf- 
ture-ground. 

Eed^s  Hog,  exhi^ci^us,  in  zoology,  a genus 
ci  quadrupeds,  the  lateral  fore-teeth  of 
which  are  ftiofter  than  the  others ; the 
Dbftrils  are  crillated ; and  the.  body,  !♦- 
ffead  of  hairs,  is  clothed,  in  the  manner 
of  that  of  the  porcupine,  with  fpines. 
See  Quadruped  and  Porcupine. 

Of  this  geriu,s  there  are  two  fpecies. 
3.  The  erinaceous,  with  larger  ears,  or 
the  common  hedge-hog,  being  a little 
ahimaf,  conliderably  thick  in  proporiion 
to  its  length,  and  which,  when  it  draws 
itfel'f  together  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
a|Jpears  of  an  oval  'figure.  The  length 
«f  this  creature  is  about  feven  inches ; its 


head  fmall,  and  oblong;  broad  towards 
the  upper-part,  and  growing  ftnaller  to- 
wards  the.  nofe;  the  mouth  is  formed  ve- 
ry much  like  that  of  the  badger  ; the  eyes 
are  final!,  black,  and  protuberant ; the 
ears  are  fliort  and  broad  ; the  neck  is 
fliort;  the  back  broad  and  prominent ; the 
legs  Ihbrt  and  robull;  the  feet  formed 
like  thofe  of  the  dog  ; there  are  live  toes 
on  each,  and  one  is  fliorter  than  the  reft 
in  manner  of  a thumb.  The  other  fpecies 
is  the  white  erinaceous,  with  very  fmall 
ears,  being  larger  than  the  common 
hedge-hog,  but  very  like  it  in  form. 

MuJJc  }1qg,  Tajaai,  in  zoology.  Seethe 
article  Tajacu. 

Hog-steer,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  a 
wild  boar  three  years  old. 

Hog’s  fennel,  a plant  called  by  botanifts 
peucedanum. 

Hog’s  plum,  a plant  otherwife called  fpon- 
dias.  See  the  article  Spondias. 

I^OG’s  weed,  a plant  called  by  Linnteus 
boerhaavia. 

HOGENHINE,  in  our  anlient  faxon  laws, 
Cgnifies  one  that  came  as  a guett  to  an 
inn,  and  continued  there  the  third  night, 
from  which  time  he  was  accounted  of 
that  family  ; fo  tiiat  if  he  offended  againR 
the  king’s  peace,  his  holt  was  to  be  an- 
.fwerable  for  him. 

HOGSHEAD,  in  commerce,  a meafure 
of  capacity,  containing  fixty  three  gal- 
lons. See  the  articles  Gallon  and 
Measure. 

HOGUE,  a town  and  cape  on  the  north- 
weft  point  of  Normandy  in  Fr.anc?,  near 
which  admiral  Rook  burnt  the  irench 
admiral’s  fliip  called  the  P.ifing-lun, 
with  twelve  more  large  men  of  war; 
weft  longitude  2“,  and  north  latitude 
49'’  50'. 

HOHIO,  a river  of  North  America,  which 
rifing  in  the  Apalacbian  mountains, near 
the  confines  of  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
runs  fouth-weft,  and  falls  into  the  rivet 
Miflllfippi. 

HOISE,  or  Hoyse,  a term  ufed  by  fea- 
men,  for  bawling  up  any  thing  into  the 
Ihip,  or  the  getting  up  a top-maft,  yard, 
or  the  like. 

HOITLALLOTL,  in  zoology,  the  name 
of  an  american  bird,  deferibed  by  Nie- 
remberg,  and  called  hy  him  avh  hmga. 
It  is  very  remarkable  for  the  fwiftnefs  of 
its  running,  and  is  of  a very  long  fliape, 
having  alfb  a long  tail : its  beak  is  alfo 
very  long,  black  above,  and  grey  under- 
neath:. its  tail  is  green,  and.  lias  all  the 
fplendor  and  beauty  of  the  peacock’si 
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i(s  whole  body  is  of  a whitilh  yellow, 
and,  near  the  tail,  of  a blackifli  yellow  ; 
but  the  (houlders  are  black,  with  white 
fpots.  It  does  not  fly  high,  nor  very  well, 
but  runs  fo  fwiftly  as  is  fcarce  to  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  but  an  ill  tafted  bird. 

HOK.E-DAY,  the  Tuefday  after  eafter- 
week ; which  was  the  day  on  which  the 
Eiiglifli  conquered  and  expelled  the 
Danes : tliis  was  therefore  kept  as  a day 
of  rejoicing,  and  a duty,  called  hoke- 
tuefday-inoney,  was  paid  to  the  land- 
lord, for  giving  his  tenants  and  bondmen 
leave  to  celebrate  it. 

HOLCUS,  INDIAK  iViiLLET,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  polygamia-monoecia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  a glume, 
funiillied  with  a triple  arifta  or  awn  ; the 
ftamina  are  three,  the  llyles  two,  and  the 
feed  Tingle. 

HOLD,  that  part  of  a fliip  which  lies  be- 
tween thekeelfon  and  the  lower-decki  in 
which,  divided  by  bulk-heads,  are  the 
ftewarJ’s  room,  powder  room,  bread- 
room,  and  the  boatfwain's  and  carpen- 
ter’s ftore-rooms.  In  a merchantman,  all 
the  goods  and  lading  in  general,  are  flow- 
ed in  the  hold. 

Hold-fast,  a large  piece  of  iron,  in  the 
lhapeof  the  letter  S,  A.-ced  into  a wall,  to 
ilre'ngthen  it.  A'fo  a too!  ufcd  by  joirt- 
ers,  carvers,  &c.  which  goes-  through 
their  benches,  to  hold  faft  inch  work  as 
cannot  be  finiflied  by  its  being  held  in  the 
hand. 

HOLDE,  in  old  law  books,  fignifies  the 
bailiff  of  a city  or  town;  and  according 
to  fome  writers,  it  alfo  fignifies  a ge- 
neral. 

HOLDERNESS,  a peninfula  in  the  eaft 
■tiding  of Yorklhire,  which  has  the  Ger- 
man ocean  on  the  eafl,  and  the  river 
Humber  on  the.fouth. 

HOLIBUT,  a name  fometimes  given  to 
the  turbot.  See  the  article  Tu  rbot. 
Holland,  one  of  the  United  Provinces  : 
it  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long,  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  fcarce  thirty  miles 
broad;  but  enjoys  the  greattft  trade  of 
any  province  in  the  world,  and  in  point 
olHrength  and  riches  is  equal  to  the  other 
lix  united  pi ov'inces.  It  is  fitiialed  one 
hundred  miles  eaft  of  England,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and. w'ett.by  the 
German  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Zuider- 
fea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  provinces  of 
Zealand  and  Utrecht. 

Holland  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  fouth- 
eall  divilion  of  Lincolnlliire.  ■ 

Holland,  in  commerce,  a fine  and  cloCe 
VoL.  II. 


kind  of  linen,  fo  called  from  its  hying 
firft  manufaflured  in  Holland.  See  the 
article  LtNEN. 

HOLLOW,  in  archltefbure,  a concave 
moulding,  about  a quarter  of  a circle, 
called  by  fome  a cafement,  and  by  others, 
an  abacus. 

Hollow-square,  in  the  military  art,  a 
body  of  foot  drawn  up,  with  an  empty 
fpace  in  the  middle  lor  colours,  drums, 
and  baggage. 

Hollow-tower,  according  to  Harris,  is 
a rounding  made  of  the  remainder  of  two 
brifures,  to  join  the  curtin  to  the  orillon, 
where  the  fmall  Ihot  are  played,  that  they 
may  not  be  fo  much  expofed  to  the  view 
of  the  enemy. 

HOLLY,  aquifolium,  in  botany,  is  ranked 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  ilices.  See  the 
article  Ilex. 

Holly-hedges  make  an  excellent  fence; 
but  are  liable  to  perifti  in  I’evere  winters. 
See  the  article  Hedge, 

The  timber  of  holly  is  the  wliiteft  of  all 
hard  wood,  and  therefore  ufed  by  in- 
layers. It  is  alfo  ufed  by  mill-wrights, 
turners,  fsfe. 

A/jtJf-HoLLY,  a name  given  to  butcher’s 
broom. 

Sea  Holly,  a plant  more  ufually  called 
eryngium.  See  the  article  Eryngium. 

HOLM  fignifies  an  illand  in  a river ; alfo 
a bill  or  cliff. 

Kolm  is  alfo  a port  and  market-town  of 
Cumberland,  fituated  on  Solway-frith, 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Carlille. 

HOLOCAUST,  aburnt  offering,  or  facri- 
fice,  wholly,  confumed  by  fire : of  this 
kind  was  the  daily  facrifice  in  the  jewilh 
church.  This  was  done  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledgment, that  the  peri'on  offering 
and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  were  the 
eflefls  of  the  divine  bounty.  'The  hea- 
thens, who  alfo  offered  holocaitfts,  pro- 
bably confidered  them  in  the  fame  light: 
and  the  difpofing  of  facrifices  this  way  was 
the  general  cuftom,  till  Prometheus  in- 
troduced the  cuftom  of  burning  only  a 
part,  and  retaining  the  remainder  for  his 
own  table. 

HOLOGRAPH,  among  civilians,  a will' 
wholly  wrote  by  the  hand  of  the  teftator. 

HOLOMETER,  a mathematical  inftru- 
nient  that  ferves  univerfally  for  taking, 
all  meafures,  both  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
heaven'. 

HOLOSTEUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-trigynia  clafs  of.  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  is  ec  pofed  of  five 
plane,  patent,  tridentated  petals,  broadell 
g Z towards  ^ 
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towards  the  ends;  the  fiuit  is  a cylin-' 
drico-conic  capftde ; the  receptacle  is  free, 

' obfoletely  triquetrous,  and  has  very  fliort 
hairs;  the  feeds  are  nuniercus  and  tri- 
quetrous. Theie  is  a fpecies  6t  this  ge- 
nus, in  which  the  ft=mina  are,  only  four 
inliead  of  five. 

HOLSOM,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid  of 
a fliip  that  will  ride  well,  wiihout  rolling 
or  labouring. 

HOLSTEIN,  a dutchy  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  one  hun- 
dred'miles  long,  and  fifty  broad.  It  is 
bounded  by  Slefwic  or  South  Jutland  on 
the  north,  by  the  Baltic  fca  and  the 
dutchy  of  Sax-Lawenburg  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  river  Elbe  on  the  fouih,  and  by 
the  German  lea  on  the  welt. 

HOLY- GHOST,  one  of  the  parfons  of  the 
holy  Trinity.  See  GoD  andTsiNlTV. 

Order  of  the  YkohY -GtlQiT,  the  principal 
militarv  order  in  France,  inftituted  by 
Henry  III.  in  t569.  It  confilis  of  an 
.hundred  knights,  who  are  to  make  proof 
of  their  nobility  for  thr  ee  defcenls.  The 
king  is  the  grand-matter,  or  Ibverefgn, 
and  as  fitch,  takes  an  oath  on  his  coro- 
nation day,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  order. 

The  knights  wear  a golden -crofs,  hung 
about  their  necks  bv  a Idue  filk  ribbotid, 
cr  collar.  But  bef'.re  they  receive  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghott,  that  of  St.  Mi- 
chael is  conferred  as  a neceflary  degree  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  their  arms  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a double  collar. 

HOLY-TiiUitsD.'iY,  the  fame  with  afeen- 
fion-day.  See.A scension.. 

Holy-d.^ys,  the  fame  with  feftivals.  See 
the  article  Feast. 

Hoi.y-kood  day,  a feftival  otherwife 
called  the  exaltation  o(  the  crofs.  Sse 
the  article  Cross. 

Holy-head,  a cape  and  town  in  the  ifleof 
Anglefea,  lituated  in  the  iritti  channel  ; 
weft  longitude  4®  45',  and  north  latitude 

■ 

Holy-island,  an  ifl.md  in  the  German 
fea,  fix  miles  fouth  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed:  weft  long.  i°4z',  and  north 
55°  45'- 

Holy-well,  a town  of  North  V/ales,  in 
Flintftiire,  ten  miles  eaft  of  St.  Afaplt. 

HOLYNESS  denotes  purity,  or  a petfon 
free  from. fin. 

Holysess  is  alfo  a title  given  to  the  pope, 
by  thofe  of  his  co.mmunion. 

Homage,  in  law,  is  the  fubmiflion, 
loyalty,  and  fervice  which  a tenant  pro- 
Hiiliid  to  his  lord,  when  he  was  firft  ad- 


mitted to  the  land  which  he  held  ofile 
lord  in  fee  : alfo  that  owing  to  a kinp  j, 
to  any  fuperior. 

In  the  aiuient  grants  of  lands  and  lenj. 
memstiifee,  the  loVd  not  only  oblbeii. 
his  tenants  to  perform  certain  ftrvices 
but  likewife  took  a I'ubmiffion,  with  pro! 
mife  dr  oa'th  that  they  fhould  be  trite  to 
him  as  their  lord  and  benefaflor, 

The  lord  of  the  fee  of  lands,  for  which 
homage  is  due,  takes  it  of  every  tenant 
as  he  comes  to  the  land  ; hut  none  can 
either  do,  or  redeive  homage,  except  fah 
perfons  as  have  eftates  in  fee  fimplc  or 
tkil,  in  their  oWn  right,  or  the  right  of 
another. 

Ko.mace  aukcestrel,  is  whereaper- 
Ion  a'nd  his  anceftois,  tiine  out  of  minil, 
held  land  of  the  lord  and  his  ancedorsby 
homage.  Such  lord  was  to  acquit  his 
tenant  agair.tt  all  other  lords  above  liiin, 
and  from  all  other  fervice. 

Homage-jury,  St  jury  in  a enurt-baron, 
confining  of  tenants  that  do  homage  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee. 

This  jury  makes  enquiry  info,  and  pre- 
fentinents  of  defaults  and  Jeailis  of  te- 
nants, and  of  admittances  and  furrenilert 
into  the  lord’s  court. 

HOMAGER,  a perlbn  bound  to  do  lio, 
mage  to  anotlier. 

HOMAGIO  respectuando,  awrit, hy 
which  the  efeheator  was  commanded  to 
deliver  lands  to  the  heir  of  ilie  king’s  te- 
nant, notwithftanding  his  homage  wjs 
not  done. 

HOMAGIUM  REDDERE  has  been  ufel 
to  figRify,  to  leno'unce  homage  ; as  where 
the  tenant  or  vaffal  made  a folemn  decla- 
ration of  difowning  his  lord,  for  which 
there  was  a form  prel'cribed  by  the  feuda- 
tory laws. 

HOMBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  landgra- 
viate  of  HefTe,  lituated  ten  miles  north  c! 
Franefort:  eatt  long.  8°  24',  north  lat. 
50®  20^, 

kloMBERG  is  alfo  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  dukedom 
of  lieuxponts:  ealt  long.  7°  6',  andnoilh 
lat.  49®  2ot. 

HOMER,  Omer,  CoRUs,  or  CitOMEUi 
in  jewiflt  antiquities,  a mealhre  con- 
taining ten  baths,  or  feventy-five  gallons; 
and  five  pints,  as  a meafure  for  things 
liquid;  and  thirty-two  pecks  and  cne 
pint,  as  a meafure  for  things  dry.  The 
homer  was  moft  commonly  a meafurefor 
things  dry,  and  the  greateft  that  was  til- 
ed among  the  Jews : it  contained,  ac- 
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cording  to  I'le  Eabbin?,  fen  epliaps,  or 
tliirty  iat^.  Of  fstihs.  Coins  is  the  mod 
iifiiai  term  in  the.  hiftorical  wiiiers,  arid 
lioiiier,  onier,  or  clionier,  among  the 
prophets. 

homicide,  the  flaying  or  killing  a per- 
fon.  This  is  divided  into  two  (brts,  vo- 
lunlarv  and  cafual:  voluntary,  is  that 
\yliich  i3  done  with  deliberation,  and  a 
full  piirpofe  to  kill  ; and,  when  done  out 
of  malice  prepenfcd,  is  m'urder  : caliial 
homicide,  is  where  the  death  of  a pei  fon 
happens  by  chance,  or  wiihopt  any  in- 
tention to  kill ; which  is  man /laughter, 
or  chance-medley. 

homily,  in  eccltfi  iftica!  writers,  a fer- 
nion,  or  difeourfe,  upon  feme  point  of 
religion,  deliveied  in  a plain  manner,  fo 
as  to  beeafily  underftood  by  the  common 
people. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation  there  were 
iiveral  of  thel'e  honiilie,s  made  and  print- 
ed., and  ordered  to  be  rend  in  fuch 
churches  as  were  not  provided  with  a 
fufiiciently  learned  minilter,  in  cider  to 
prevent  unfound  d,oSrine  being  taugiit  in 
reinole  country  places. 

In  the  primitive-  church,  homily  rather 
meant  a conference  or  converlation  by 
cyay  of  qpeftion  and  nnfwer,  which  ‘made 
part  of  the  office  of  a bifliop,  till  the  Vth 
century,  when  the  learned  priefts  were 
allowed  tu  preach,:  catechize,  &c.  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  bifltops  nCed  to  do. 
The.re  are  Hill  extant  leveral  tine  homi- 
lies, coinpofed  by  the  antient  fathers, 
particularly  St.  ChryCoftom  and  St.  Gre- 
gory. 

HOMINE  ELIGENDO,  &c.  in  law,  is 
vyrit  clirefied  tu  a corporation,  for  the 
fleflion  of  a new  perfen  to  keep  one  part 
of  the  feiil,  appointed  for  Jtatutes-mer- 
chant,  when  a form:-r  party  is  dead. 
HoMlNli  REPLEGIANDO,  I'll  law,  is  an  an- 
tient writ  that  lies  for  bailing  a perfon 
out  of  prifun,  where  any  one  is  confined 
without  comrr.an.irr.ent  of  the  king  or  his 
judges  j or  for  any  caul'e  that  is  repievi- 
aWe.  This  writ  i.s  ilirebled  to  the  Ihe- 
nff,  comniantling  him  to  replevy  the  pri- 
foner. 

In  cafe  a perfon  takes  away  fecretly,  or 
keeps  in  his  cyffody  any  perfon  againft 
his  will,  on  oath  made  thereof,  and  a pe- 
tition to  the  lof'd-chancelior,  he, will 
grants  writ  of  replegiuri  facias,  upon 
which  the  flierifl'  returns  an  elongatus, 
8nd  then  there  iffiues  a capias  in  wither- 
nam, to  take  the  party  fo  offending. 
Lo-mise  capto  in  withernam,  in  law, 


is  a writ  for  apprehending  a perfon  who 
has  taken  any  other  man  or  woman,  and 
conveyed,  him  or  her  out  of  the  county, 
fo  that  they  cannot  be  replevied  by- 
law. 

HOAdOCENXRIC,  the  fame  with  con- 
centiic.  See  the  article  Concentric. 

HQAdOCHEO.A,  in  natural  hillory,  a 
genus  of  foffiks,  confilling  of  ({ones  com- 
pofed  of  a cryfialline  matter,  confiderably 
debafed  by  earth,  and  this,  of  various 
kinds  in  the  different  fpecies ; but  ever 
of  one  kipd  only  in  the  fame  ({one,  which 
is  thence  always  of  one  plain  and  fimpie 
colour,  and  never  fubjcdl  to  veins  or  other 
varieg.itipns.  \ 

Of  this  genus  authors  reckon  five  fpecies. 
I.  The  white  hoinochroum.  from  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  to  feven  or  eight 
inches.  2.  The  red  homochroum,  from 
one  inch  or  lefs  in  diameter,  to  two  or 
three.  3.  The yello-.-y  homochroum  of  va- 
rious fizes,  from  one  inch  or  lefs  in  dia- 
meter, 10  fix  or  (’even.  4.  The  biuifii 
homoclirou m,  whofe  genera!  fize  is  i-vo 
inches  in  diameter.  And  5,  The  .ereeniffi 
homochroum,  from  halt  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameier. 

All  thefe  fpecies  are  of  an  oibicular  form 
a compaif  and  a clofe,  texture,  and  irtely 
give  fire  with  Heel. 

HOMODROMUS  vectis,  that  kind  of 
lever,  in  which  the  weight  is  in  the 
middle,  between  the  power  and  the 
fulcrum  ; or  the  power  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  weight  and  the  fufcruni. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  Ho;,iogeneai;., 

. an  appellation  given  to  things,  the  parts 
of  which  are  fimilar  or  of  the  lame  na- 
ture and  propel  ties. 

Homogeneous  light,  that  whofe  rays 
are'ali  of  one  colour  and  degree  of  re- 
fianglhility,  without  any  mixture  of 
otlitiv.  See  the  article  Colour. 

Homogeneous  surds,  thofe  which  have 
the  fame  radical  charafler,  or  figns,..as 
and  Seethe  article  Surd. 

HOAdOGENEUM  comparationis,  in 
algebia,  is  ufed  by  'Victa,  lor  the  abfo- 
luie  miinbcr  in  quadratic,  cubic,  Sfc. 
equations;  which  numberalways  pofl'effes 
one  fide  of  the  equation,  and  is  tnc  pro- 
dufl  of  the  roots  multiplied  into  one  an- 
other. See  the  article  Equation. 

HOIVIOLOGOUS,  in  geemetry,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  correl'ponding  fides 
and  .angles  of  fimilar  figures,  as  being 
proportional  to  each  other. 

Thus,  in  two  fiinllar  triangles  ABC, 
DEF,  (plate  CXXXIII.  fig.  i.)  the  fides 
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AB  and  DE,  BC  andEF,  and  AC 
and  D F are  homologous.  And  thel'e 
triangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  . 
of  their  homologous  fides.  ‘See  the  ar- 
ticle Triangle. 

HoMOLOGCius  THINGS,  in  logic,  thofe 
which  agree  in  name,  but  are  of  different 
natures. 

HOMONYMOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  words  which  have  two  different  figni- 
fications,  being  the  fame  with  equivo- 
cal lerms. 

HOMSOKEN,  a privilege  enjoyed  by 
every  perlbn,  in  his  own  houle  or  home, 
which  ought  not  to  be  invaded.  See  the 
article  Kamsoken. 

HONAN,  a province  of  China,  bounded 
by  thofe  of  Xahli  and  Pekin,  on  the  north, 
by  Xantong  and  Nankin  on  the  ealt,  by 
Suchuen  on  the  foulh,  and  by  Xenfi  on 
the  weft;  lying  between  33°  and  37® 
north  latitude.  Its  capital  is  Caifuin. 

HONDURAS,  a province  of  Mexico,  in 
North  America ; which,  including  the 
country  of  the  Molkito-indians,  is  fituat- 
ed  between  85®  and  94®  weft  long,  and 
between  12°  and  16°  north  latitude. 

HONE,  a tine  kind  of  whetftone,  ufed  for 
fetting  razors,  pen  knives,  and  the  like. 
See  the  article  Cos. 

Hones  pay,  on  importation,  a duty  of 
9 s.  6-/^%d..per  hundred,  and  draw  back 
8 s.  7 ■*  d, 

HONEY,  md,  is,  in  general,  a thick,  vif- 
cous,  and  more  or  lefs  fluid  fubftance, 
of  a w'hitifti  or  yellowifli  colour,  fweet  to 
the  tafte,  foluble  in  water,  becoming  vi- 
nous in  fermentation,  inflammable,  li- 
quable  by  a gentle  heat,  and  of  a fragrant 
fmell. 

There  are  three  diftinflions  of  honey, 
according  to  its  purity,  fluidity,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  procured 
from  the  honey-combs.  The  firft  and 
fineft  kind  is  virgin-honey,  or  the  firft 
produce  of  a fwaim,  obtained  from  the 
combs  without  prefling  ; thefe  being  only 
fet  to  drain,  in  order  to  its  running  out. 
The  fecond  kind  is  that  known  by  the 
nrnie  of  white-honey,  being  thicker  than 
the  former,  and  often  indeed  almoft  fo- 
lid  ; it  is  procured  by  prefling  the  combs, 
but  without  the  afliltance  of  heat.  The 
thi.''d  and  word  kind  is  the  common  yel- 
low honey,  obtained  from  the  combs  firft 
heated  over  the  fire,  and  then  preffed. 
Honey  is  prepared  in  the  reftaria,  or 
honey-glands  of  plants,  litiiated  in  their 
flowers  ; the  only  office  of  the  bees  is  to 
colle£I_the  fmall  quantities  lodged  there, 


and  to  amafs  them'  in  ftores  capable  of 
furnifliing  themfelves  with  food,  and  us 
with  afupply  fufficient  for  our  purpofes 
The  bee  that  is  out  in  fearch  of  honey' 
no  fooner  fees  a flower  that  it  likes  than 
it  fett!es_  on  it,  and  feizing  on  thefe 
glands,  it  .flicks  from  them  all  the  fweet 
juice  they  contain,  which  is  either  abfo- 
lute  honey,  or  very  eafily  changed  into 
fuch.  The  honey  thus  taken  into  the  bo- 
dy of  the  bee,  and  depolited  again  into 
the  ceils  of  the  honey-comb,  is  deftined 
not  only  for'  the  food  of  the  young  off. 
fpring,  while  unable  to  go  out  and  help 
themfelves,  but  for  the  luftenance  of  the 
bees  themlelves  in  bad  weather,  or  wheii 
there  is  no  food  for  them  abroad. 
Notwithftanding,  however,  thathoneyis 
known  ' to  be  originally  lodged  in  the 
flowers  of  plants,  and  might  ieem  to  he 
always  ready  in  fufficient  quantities  for 
the  bee ; yet  it  is  neceffai  y that  leveral 
circumftances  concur,  in  order  to  its  be- 
ing fine  and  perftft  in  its  kind.  Amon® 
thefe  are,  a warm  and  ferene  ftate  of  the 
air,  during  the  time  in  which  the  beet 
are  moft  of  all  employed  in  making  it, 
and  a good  ftate  of  health  in  the  bee,  as 
all'oits  being  made  at  a time  when  many 
fragrant  plants  are  in  flower,  and  in  a 
place  where  fuch  grow  not  too  far  off. 
Honey  taken  out  of  the  new  combs  early 
in  the  fummer,  is  vafl  iy  preferable  to  that 
taken  from  the  fame  hive  in  autumn. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  bees,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  making  the  former, 
have  been  in  a moie  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous ftate,  and  that  there  have  been' fra- 
grant flowers  in  greater  number  and  per- 
leflion  at  that  feafon,  than  later  in  funi' 
mer. 

Honey  is  an  excellent  pefloral,  and  is  de- 
tergent, aperient,  and  diuretic.  It  IhouiJ 
always  be  clarified,  by  melting  it  over  the 
fire,  either  alone,  or  with  thewhitesof 
eggs,  taking  off  the  feum,  before  it  it 
uled  in  medicine.  The  chemift.s  preteaJ 
to  have  made  an  acid  fpirit  from  it,  which 
is  a folvent  for  gold;  but  we  have  only 
their  affurance  of  it,  no  body  elfe  havinj 
ever  feen  fuch  a liquor. 

Honey,  imported,  pays  7 s.  lb 

barrel,  and  draws  back  6 s.  gd.  Or 
each  ton,  imported,  pays  2 1.  6s. 
and  draws  back  2 1.  os.  6 d, 
HoNEir-coMB,  a waxen  ftrufltire,  fullot 
cells,  framed  by  the  bees,  to  depoirtiheit 
honey  and  eggs  in.  See  Bee  and  War. 
The  conftrudlion  of  the  honey-comb 
feems  ojie  of  the  moft  furprifing  parr  of 
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(lie  works  of  infefls,  and  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  competed,  which,  though 
evidently  collefted  from  the  flowers  of 
plants,  yetdo  not,  that  we  know  of,  e-xift 
in  them  in  that  form,  has  given  great 
caufe  of  I'pecuiation  to  the  curious.  The 
regular  flruflure  of  the  comb  is  alfo 
equally  wonderful.  When  the  feveral 
cells  in  it  are  examined,  it  thould  feem 
that  the  niceft  rules  of  geometry  had  been 
confulted  for  its  compofition,  and  all  the 
advantages  that  could  be  wiflied,  or  detir- 
cd,  in  a thing  of  that  kind,  are  evident- 
ly found  in  it.  Each  cell  confifts  of  fix 
plane  fides,  which  are  all  trapeziums,  but 
equal  to  each  other  : the  bottom  of  the 
cell  is  contrived  with  three  ihombufes 
HKD  I,  DEFI,  .and  FGHI  (plate 
CXXXm.  fig.  3.  n°  I.)  fo  difpoled  as 
to  conllitute  a folid  angle  at  I,  under  the 
three  equal  angles  D I H,  DIF,  and 
HIF,  each  of  which  is  double  the  ma- 
ximum angle  of  54°  44'— DIK=DKI, 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a lei’s  quan- 
tity of  furface  is  fufKcient  to  contain  a gi- 
ven quantity  of  honey,  than  if  the  bottom 
had  been  fist,  in  the  proportion  of  4658 
105550,  as  has  been  found  by  calcula- 
tion i that  is,  nearly  a fifth  of  the  whole, 
fo  far  as  the  figure  in  the  end  of  the  cells 
extends,  in  each  ; which  fifth  part  of  wax 
, and  labour  faved,  amounts  to  a vaftdeal 
in  the  whole  comb.  And  if  thefe  admi- 
rable infefls  knew  their  advantage,  they 
could  not  more  nicely  obferve  the  rules 
of  modern  geometry.  Hence  we  may  ob- 
ferve, that  though  the  rules  of  difeovering 
the  maxima  and  minima  of  quantities  by 
fluxions,  is  a part  of  knowledge  which 
the  mathematicians  have  but  lately  ac- 
quired, and  which  they  efteem  the  fubli- 
mity  of  human  fcience,  yet  this  very  thing 
was  imparted  to  thefe  infefls  at  the  crea- 
tion. See  the  article  Alveolus. 

The  method  of  making  two  forts  of  cells 
in  each  comb,  is  alfo  admirably  contrived 
to  fave  the  expence  of  wax,  lince  had 
they  been  made  fingle,  every  comb  mult 
, have  had  its  peculiar  bafe,  and  every  fet 
of  cells  their  bottom  of  wax,  whereas 
one  bottom  now  lerves  for  two  cells  , and, 
there  is  but  one  plate  of  wax  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a double  comb. 

This  ftruflure  occa lions  a very  great  fpar- 
ring  of  the  wax,  or  matter  of  the  comb: 
uut  befides  this  there  is  another  great  ad- 
vantage refulting  fiom  this  Itruflure, 
which  is,  that  the  angles  arifing  from  the 
■orementioned  combination  of  the  bafes, 

; greatly  fttengihen  the  whole  work. 


The  fides  of  the  cells  are  all  much  thinner 
than  the  fiqel^aper,  and  yet  they  are  lb 
flrengthened  ^ their  difpofition,  that  they 
are  able  to  refill  all  the  motions  of  the  bee 
within  them,  as  they  are  frequently  ob- 
liged to  be.  The  effefl  of  their  thrufting 
their  bodies  into  the  cells,  would  be  the 
burfting  of  thofe  cells  at  the  top,  were  not 
this  well  guarded  againll.  But  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  creatures  extend  a cord,  or 
roil  of  wax,  round  the  verge  of  every 
cell,  in  filch  a manner  that  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  they  fiiould  fplit  in  that  particular 
part.  This  cord  or  roll  is  at  leall  three 
times  as  thick  as  the  Tides  of  the  cell,  and 
is  even  much  thicker  and  ftronger  at  the 
angles  of  the  cells,  than  elfe  where,  fo 
that  the  aperture  of  each  cell  is  not  regu- 
larly hexagonal,  though  its  inner  cavity 
be  perfeflly  fo.  See  fig.  ibid,  n®  a. 

The  feveral  combs  are  all  placed  parallel 
to  one  another  (ibid,  n?  3.)  and  there  is 
fuch  a fpace  left  between  them,  that  the 
bees  can  eafily  pafs  : and  often  they  place 
a part  of  the  comb  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  reft,  fo  that  while  the  otheis 
are  placed  horizontally,  thefe  ftand  per- 
pendicularly. The  cells  which  have 
ferved,  or  are  to  ferve  for  the  habitation, 
of  the  worms  of  the  common,  and  of  the 
male  bees,  are  often  made  alfo  at  other 
times  the  receptacles  of  honey  ; but  tho’ 
thefe  are  indifferently  made  to  ferve  either 
ufe,  there  are  otheis  deftined  only  to  re- 
ceive honey. 

The  celerity  with  which  a fwarm  of 
bees  received  into  a hive,  where  they 
find  themfelves  lodged  to  their  minds, 
bring  their  w’orks  of  the  combs  to  pei- 
feflion,  is  amazing.  There  are  vaft 
numbers  at  work  all  at  once ; and  that 
they  may  not  incommode  one  another, 
they  do  not  work  upon  the  firit  comb  till 
it  is  finilhed,  but  when  the  foundation  of 
that  is  laid,  they  go  to  work  upon  an- 
other, fo  that  there  are  often  the  begin- 
nings of  three  or  four  ftories  made’  at 
once,  and  fo  many  fwarms  allotted  to  the 
carrying  on  the  work  of  each.  It  would 
be  a defirable  thing  to  fee  the  bees  at 
work,  in  making  thefe  elegant  and  ix- 
gular  fabrics  ; but  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to 
fee  any  thing  of  this  kind  diftinflly,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  glafs-hives;  for, 
as  Mr.  Reaumur  obferves,  no  bee  evir 
works  fingly  upon  this  occafion,  hi  t 
wherever  the  fabric  is  erefting,  there  are 
numbers  together  trying  to  aflift  each 
other,  and  their  motions  are  fo  fwift,  and 
fo  hid  by  their  Handing  before  one  an- 
other. 
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orti.er,  tliat  very  little  is  to  be  feen  of 
them.  New  bees  sre  every  moment  go- 
ing to . the  place,  and  old  ones  going 
away;  and  very  frequently  thofe  which 
arrive  late  are  difpatched  away  immedi- 
ately after  they  arrive : there  are  only 
Ibme  very  fhort  moments  in  which  the 
glafs  of  the  hives  can  give  a view  of  the 
creatures  regularly  employed  at  their 
work  j for  the  moment  one  fees  a bee  at 
work  in  buijding,  that  moment  we  fee 
one  either  fly  off,  or  elfe  another  get  be- 
fore her,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  view;  how- 
ever, it  is  plain  that  the  bee  ufes  her  teeth, 
in  modelling  and  fafhioning  the  wax. 

Honet-.comb,  in  gunnery,  is  a flaw  in 
the  metal  of  a piece  of  ordnance,  when 
it  is  ill  call  and  fpongious. 

HONFALIZE,  or  the  Hofatize,  a town . 
■ of  the  auHrian  Netherlands,  in  the' pro- 
vince of  Luxemburg:  eaft  long.  5"  45', 
and  north  lat.  50°  1 5'. 

HONFLEUR,  a port-town  of  France, 
in  the  province  of  Normandy,  fitiiated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Seyne,  near  the 
Engliflr  channel : eaft  longitude  15',  and 

' north  latitude  49° -24'.  ■ 

HONITON,  a borough-town  of  Devon- 
fhire,  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Exeter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

HONOUR,  a teftimony  of  efteem  or  fub- 
miffion,  exprefled  by  words,  aflions,  and 
an  exterior  behaviour  by  which  we  make 
known  the  veneration  and  refpefl  we  en- 
tertain for  any  one,  on  account  of  his 
dignity  or  merit.  The  word  honour  is 
alfo  ufed  in  general  for  the-  efteem  due 
to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputalion.  It  is 
alfo  nfed  for  virtue  and  probity  them- 
felver,  and  for  an  exaflnefs  in  perform- 
ing whatever  we  have  promifed  ; and  in 
this  laft  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term,  a mar.  oj 
honour.  But  honour  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  two  dhfereht  kinds  of  virtue, 
bravery  in  men,  and  chaftity  in  women. 
'Vplue  and  honour  were  deified  among 
the  aritient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had 
a joint  temple  confecrated  to  them  at 
Rome  : but  afterwards  each  of  them  had 
feparate  temples,  which  were  fo  placed, 
that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of 
Honour,  without  pafling  through  that  of 
Virtue  ; by  which  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the 
only  direft  path  to  true  glory.  , Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  the  Romans,^  contrary  to 
their  ulual  cuftom,  facrificed  to  Honour 
uncovered  ; perhaps  to  denote,  that 
v berever  honour  is,  it  wants  no-cover- 
kg,  but  Slews  itl'elf  openly  to  the  world. 


Honour,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fignoryorUj 
fliip,on  which  ioferiorlordfliipsandlr 
nors  depend;  for  «s  a manor  confife  f 
feveral  lands,  tenements,  fervices  Z 
cuftoms,  lo  an  honour  contains  fevernl 
manors,  knight- fees,  &c. 

Honours  of  the  church,  are  the  rights 
privileges  belonging  to  the  patron  Z 
as  a feat  and  fepulchre  in  the  chancel 
being  firft  ferved  with  the  con£ 
bread  and  wine,  &c. 

Honours  of  the  city,  are  the  public  offices 
and  employments  thereof : thus  he  who 
had  been  conftable,  overfeer  of  the  poor 
and  churchwarden  of  his  parifli,  com^ 
mon-council-man,  alderman,  and  laftly 
mayor,  has  paffed  ail  the  honours  of  the 
city.  See  the  article  City. 
Honour-courts,  are  courts  held  whhia 
the  honours  of  feigniories. 
Funeral-Ho^QVKS  are  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed  at  the  interment  of  the  great  as 
hangings,  hearfes,  funeral  harangues^ 

&c.  See  the  article  Funeral.  ’ 
Maids  of  Honour,  are  fix  young  ladies  in 
the  houfliqld  of  the  queen,  and  piincefs 
royal  ; the  falary  of  thofe  of  ^ queen  are 
300  I.  fer  ann.  each,  and  thole  of  the 
princefs  dowager  of  Wales',  200I. 
Honour-point,  in  heraldry,  is  that  next 
above  the  center  of  the  elcutcheon,  'di- 
viding  the  upper  part  into  two  equal 
portions.  See  the  article  Point. 
Honours  and  ruff,  a well-known  game  at 
cards,  wherein  all  the  duces  are  kept  in 
the  pack  ; by  which  means',  as  foiii 'plav 
(two  being  of'a  fide),  twelve  is  dealt  to 
each  perfon,  and  there  remain  four  for 
the  flock,  whereof  the Tippermofl:  is  turn- 
ed up  for  frump  ; he  that  hath  the  acpof 
that  fuit,  ruffs,  that  is,  he  takes  in  thofe 
four  cards,  and  lays  out  four  others  in 
their  place.  The  honours  are  the  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  knave;  and  he  tlijt 
hath  three  of  th'efe  honours  in  Ills  own 
hand,  his  partner  not  having  the  fourth, 
fets  up  eight  by  cards,  that  is  two  tricks; 
if  he  hath  all  four,  then  fixteen  cr  four 
tricks  ; and  here  obfeive,  that  it  is  all  one, 
if  thetwo  partners  make  three  or  fpur  ho- 
nours between  them,  as  if  one  had  tlieiti, 
If  the  honours  are  equally  divided  among 
the  players,  they  then  lay,  honours,  me 
fplit.  If  either  fide  are  at  eight  groats, 
any  of  the  partners  has  the  benefit  of 
calling  can  you?  piovidcd  he  has  two 
honours  in  his  hand  ; and  if  In's  partet 
cnfwers  otte,  the  game  is  up,  which  is 
nine  in  all : if  he  has  more  than  two,  he 
fliews  them  direftly,  which  anfvveis  the 
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fame  pm-pofe.  However,  if  a trick  be 
played  before  any  of  the  gamefters  call, 
they  lofe  the  benefit  of  can  ji'U,  for  that 
deal. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  cards,  the  ace  is 
the higheft,  then  the  king,  queen,  knave, 
ten  nine,  &c.  in  order:  hut  the  lead 
tramp  will  win  the  highctt  card  of  any 
other  fuit. 

In  playing,  vigilance  and  judgment  do  a 
great  deal ; for  though  you  have  but  low 
cards,  yet  by  playing  them  fuitable  to 
thgfe  in  your  partner’s  band,  fo  that  he 
may  either  trump  them,  or  play  the  bed 
of  that  fuit  on  the  board,  you  may  con- 
tribute much  to  gain  the  game.  For  this 
purpofe,  you  ought  to  have  a fpecial  eye 
to  what  cards  are  played  out,  by  which 
means  you  will  krrow  what -to  play,  if 
you  lead,  or  trump  fecurcly  and  advan- 
tagemifly. 

honourary,  fometbing  done  or  con- 
ferred upon  any  one,  to  do  him  honour. 
.See  the  article  Honour. 

Honourary  is  fometimes  underftood  of  a 
perfon  who  bears  or  poffefies  (bine  pod 
or  title,  only  for  the  name’s  fake,  with- 
out doing  any  thing  of  the  funflions  he- 
ioDging  to  it,  or  leceiving  any  advan- 
tage from  it : thus  we  fay,  honourary 
counfellors,  honeurary  fellow,  &c. 
Honourary  is  alfo  uled  for  a lawyer’s 
.fee;  or  a falaiy  given  to  public  profef- 
fors  in  any  art  or  Icience. 

Honourary  services,  in  law,  fuch  fur- 
vices  as  relate  to  the  tenure  of  grand  fe'r- 
jeantry,  and  ufually  annexed  to  honours. 
Honourary  tutor,  a perfon  of  quali- 
ty, appointed  to  have  an  eye  over  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  affairs  of  a minoi', 
while  the  onerary  tutors  have  the  real 
management  of  them. 

Hood,  in  falconry,  a piece  of  leather, 
with  which  the  head  of  a hawk,  falcon, 
©c.  is  covered. 

After  a hawk  is  feel'ed,  die  fliould  be 
fitted  with  a large  eaify  hood,  which  is 
to  be  taken  off  and  put  on  very  often, 
watching  her  two  nights,  and  handling 
Iter  frequently  about  the  head  : when  you 
perceive  that  die  has  no  averfibn  to  the 
hood,  unfeel  her  in  an  evening  by  candle- 
light, continuing  to  handle,  hood,  and 
tinhood  her  as  before,  till  at  la  d die  takes 
no  offence,  but  will  patiently  endure 
handling:  after  unfeeling,  anoint  with 
your  finger  and  fpittlc,  the  place  where 
the  feeling-thread  was  drawn  through  -; 
then  hood  her,  and  hold  her  on  your  fill 
all  night:  as  loon  as  die  is  well  reclaim- 


ed, let  her  fit  upon  a perch,  but  every 
night, keep  her  three  or  four  hours  on  the 
fid;  droking,  hoodiii,?,  and  unhoodiiig 
her.  This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the  day- 
time, as  foon  as  die  liss  learned  to  uid 
eagerly,  anjl  without  (ear. 

HOOF,  vr.gida,  die  horny  fu’ndance  that 
covers  the  teet  of  div.  1 s, animals,  as  oxen, 
holies,  dieep,  &c.  See  Horn. 

A liorfe’.s  hoof  dioiiKI  be  of  a round,  not 
longidi  figure  ; and  its  fubdance  feiid, 
tough,  high,  fiiiooth,  without  any  circles, 
foniewhat  diining,  and  cf  a dark  colour,, 
for  that  which  is  white  is  ccnimonly 
brittle;  in  diort,  it  ought  to  he  of  the 
colour  of  due  hoof  of  a deer,  and  the 
whole  foot  round,  but  a little  larger  be- 
low than  above,  upright,  and  ibmewhat 
hollow  on  the  infide,  and  fo  dfipofed  that- 
be  may  tread  more  on  the  toe  than  the- 
heel. 

The  hoof  of  a licrfe  is  either  perfect  cr 
imperfeft  : an  itnperfeS:  hocf  is  one  that 
wauls  any  of  the  above  qualities;  and, 
I.  May  be  broad  and  fpieading  out  at 
the  fides  and  quarters  ; iudi  a iiorfe  has, 
for  the  ifiod  part,  narrow  heels,  and  will 
foon  be  flat-hoofed  ; he  will  neither  car-, 
ry  a dioe  long,  nor  travel  far.  2.  Otheis 
are  fugged  or  briltle-lioofed,  which  is  a 
fign  that' it  is  too  hot  and  dry.  Seme 
are  long,  which  caufes  the  horfe  to 
tread  all  upon  liis  heel.',  and  by  that 
means  to  breed  wind-galls.  4.  There 
are  fome  crooked  hoofs,  broad  on  the 
ou'tfides  and  narrow  within,  by  which 
means  the  horfe  is  fplay-footed.  5, 
Others  have  flat  hoofs,  and  not  hollow 
within,  which  give  rife  to  the  inconveni - 
encies  above  fpecified  in  the  flrit  fort  cf 
inipi’rlecl  hoofs : but  if  it  be  too  hollow, 
it  will  dry  too  faff,  and  make  him  hoof- 
bound.  6. 'SVhen  the  frufli  is  broad,  the 
heels  will  be  weak  and  foft,  and  the  horfe 
will  never  tread  boldly  on  the  ground. 
7.  Some  have  narrow  btels  ; thefe  are 
th’e  tenderefl  of  all,  and  the  horfe  will 
grOw  hool’-bonnd. 

R0251  Hoof,  is  a round  bony  fwcllirg, 
growing  on  the  very  top  of  a horfe's  hoof, 
which  is  always  cauted  by  fome  blow  or 
bruil'e. 

The  method  of  cure  is,  firft  to  digeft  the 
fwelling,  eii'ier  with  l orten  litter,  or  hay 
■boiled  ill  ftale  urine,  or  widi  a plaller  of 
ftale  wir.e-lees  and  whea'l-flour  boiled  to- 
gether, in  order  to  ripen  it,  and  bring  it 
lo-fuppuralicn,  or  to  diflbive  the  utmoiir. 
If  it  coine  to  a head,  lan/.e  it  in  the  lo.wc'li 
part  of  the  Ibltnefs,  with  a thin  het  iron, 
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to  let  out  the  matter  ; then  tent  it  with 
turpentine,  deer’s  fuet,  and  wax,  equal 
quantities  of  which  (houlj  be  boiled  to- 
gether ; and  laying  a plalterof  the  fame 
falve  over  it,  to  keep  in  the  tent  till  it  be 
thoroughly  well. 

Hoof  bound,  this  diforder  is  a (hrinking  of 
the  hoot  at  the  top  and  at  the  heel,  which 
makes  the  Ikin  Hare  above  the  hoof,  and 
grow  over  it. 

This  diforder  may  happen  to  ahorfe,  ei- 
ther by  keeping  him  too  dry  in  the  liable, 
by  ftreight  Ihoeing,  or  by  Ibine  unnatural 
heat  after  foundering. 

Hoof-brittle,  an  infirmity  in  horfes, 
proceeding  either  naturally,  from  the  fire 
or  dam  ; or  accidentally,  from  a forfeit 
falling  down  into  the  feet ; or  from  the 
horfe’s  being  formerly  foundered. 

For  the  cure,  take  unwrought  wax,  tur- 
pentine, flieep’s  fuet,  and  hog’s  greafe, 
of  each  four  ounces  ; fallad-oil,  a quarter 
of  a pint;  and  of  dog’s  greafe,  half  a 
pound  : boil  th’m  all  together,  and,  with 
this  mixture,  anoint  the  hoof  well  for  two 
or  three  days,  efpecially  at  the  letting  on 
of  the  hair,  and  flop  them  with  cow-dung 
and  dog’s  greafe,  melted  together. 
Hoof-swelled,  a diforder  that  fometimes 
happens  by  a prick,  or  a young  horfe’s 
being  over-ridden,  or  too  hard  wrought, 
and  which,  if  net  fpeedily  removed,  will 
beget  a wet  fpavin. 

For  the  cure,  take  the  ftrongeft  aqua  forlis 
you  can  get,  and  firft  file  or  draw  away 
the  old  hoof  fomewhat  near,  with  a file 
or  drawing-iron,  then  touch  what  is 

. left  of  the  hoof,  three  or  four  dreflings 
or  more,  with  the  aqua  fords;  and  anoint 
the  foot  with  an  ointment  made  of  one 
pound  of  hog’s  greafe ; patch  greale, 
three  quarter’s  of  a pound  ; venice-tur-' 
pentine,  five  ounces;  new  wax,  three 
ounces;  and  fallad  oil,  three  ounces; 
all  melted  together  over  the  fire:  and  by 
anointing  the  coffin  of  the  foot  quite  up 
to  the  top,  you  will  caufe  a new  hoof  to 
grow  upon  it. 

Hoof  loo.sened,  a dividing  of  the  horn 
or  coffin  of  the  hoof  from  the  fiefli,  at  the 
letting  on  of  the  coronet. 

This  diforder  cannot  he  propeily  cured 
without  the  alllltance  of  the  farrier. 

HOOGSTR  ATEN',  a town  of  the  auffri- 
an  Netherlands  in  the  province  of  Bra- 
bant, 20  miles  norih-ealt  of  Antwerp  : 
call  long.  4"  45',  north  lat.  51''  25'. 

HOOK.,  a piece  of  iron  or  brals-wire  bent, 
and  turned  up  at  one  end. 

Hooks  are  a necelTary  .fint  of  utenfils. 


and  being  ufed  for  various  purpofes 
ot  feveral  forts;  thus,  boat-hooks IfLi 
CXXXV.  fig.  I.  j.)  ere  for  S ' 
off  boats ; can-hooks  (ibid,  n°  i,)  3,..  f® 


hoifting  calks  into  a Ihip  : cai-boot 
(n"  3.)  are  for  turning  or  canting  la,™ 
mails,  having  at  one  end  a ring  for" 
hand-lpike  to  go  through,  and  at  th. 
other  a claw;  laying-hooks  (n°4.)af. 
ed  by  rope-makers,  when  laying  of 'cord' 
age  ; rave-hooks  (n°  j.)  ufed  by  caulkers 
for  picking  the  old  oakam  out  of 
feams  of  fhips  ; Iheer-hooks  (n"  6.)  let 
into  or  put  on  the  main  and  fore-yard, 
arms  of  fire  lhips,  in  order  to  fallen  intii 
an  enemy’s  flirouds,  fails,  or  rigging, 
Befides  thefe  there  are  draught-Loks 
placed  both  behind  and  before  the  cheeks 
of  a gun-carriage  ; fifli-hooks  of  feve,a| 
fizes,  ufed  for  catching  fiffi;  and  a large 
fort  in  the  fame  form,  and  called  by  tlie 
fame  name,  ufed  in  fliips  for  taking  bold 
of  the  fliank  of  the  anchor,  when  it  is  to 
behove  up  to  the  bow;  gamming-hooks 
ufed  when  gammoning  the  bowfpiitl 
pert-hooks,  drove  into  ihefides  ofalhk’ 
to  hang  the  ports  upon  ; pultock-hooksl 
for  the  plates  to  hook  upon;  tackle-hooki, 
fpliced  into  the  ftraps  of  blocks,  or  endi 
of  rope;  pot-hooks,  to  hang  kettles  01 
pots  over  the  fire ; fpinning  hooks,  uftd 
by  rope-makers  to  hang  their  threads  on, 
as  they  fpin  them  ; armour-hooks  tohy 
arras  upon,  as  guns,  halheris,  half-pfe, 
&c.  chimney-hooks,  to  fet  the  tongt, 
fire-lliovel,  &c.  againft ; carement-booki, 
curtain-hooks,  hooks  for  doors,  galei, 
Gfr.  double  line-hooks,  fingle  line-hook!, 
tenter-hooks,  &c. 

FIook-pins,  are  bolts  madewith  a llioiil' 
der  at  one  end,  and  ufed  by  carpcntni 
in  framing  : thefe  are  drove  through  lie 
mortices  and  tenants  of  the  work,  pa- 
pared  for  building  or  whaifing,  iUi, 
n"  7. 

HOOKER,  in  naval  architeflurc,  a veffil 
rnuch  tiled  by  the  Dutch,  built  like  i 
pink,  but  rigged  and  mailed  like  a hoy. 
Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a wind  than  vef- 
fels  with  crofs-fails  can  do.  They  an 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons  burdea, 
and  with  a few  hands  will  fail  to  lla 
Eall-Indies. 


HOOPOE,  upufa,  in  ornithology.  Seelhl 
article  Upupat;. 

Hop,  lupu’ius,  humulus,  in  botany,  ageDnil 
of  the  dioecia-pentandria  dal's  of  plains,  [ 
neither  the  male  nor  female  flotver  d 
which  has  any  corolla;  the  cup  of  iln 
male  flower  is  compofed  of  five  learoi  I 
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that  of  the  female  is  made  up  of  only  a 
fjnele  leaf,  very  large,  and  of  an  ovaf 
figure;  the  feed  is  fmgle,  roundilh,  co- 
,ere(l  with  a coat,  and  contained  vvith- 

Mortimer  reckons  four  kinds  of  hops : 
I,  The  wild  garlic-hop.  a.  The  long 
aiidfquare  hop.  3.  The  long  white. 
And,  4.  the  oval  hop.  The  firft  of  thefe 
is  not  worth  cultivating.  The  fecond  is 
a good  hop,  but  looking  generally  red 
towards  the  (talk,  it  will  not  fetch  fo  good 
a price  at  the  mai-ket.  The  long  white 
hop  is  the  mod  beautiful  of  all,  and  pro- 
duces the  greateft  quantity  : this  kind  and 
the  oval  Will  grow  very  well  together. 
They  delight  in  a deep  rich  garden- 
mould  i this  may  have  fand  among  it, 
but  never  (hould  have  any  clay  : moory 
black  land  is  what  they  are  planted  in, 
in  Elfex,  but  any  light  land  will  do.  The 
hop  fends  its  roots  four  or  five  yards  deep, 
and  for  this  reafon  it  thrives  belt  in  that 
land  where  there  is  a good  bottom  be- 
low what  is  ulhally  (birred,  or  manured, 
for  agriculture.  If  the  hop-land  be  wet, 
it  muft  be  laid  up  in  high  ridges,  and 
drained  in  winter,  that  the  roots  be  not 
rotted  or  chilled. 

New  land  is  found  to  fucceed  better  with 
hops  than  old,  and  on  this  principle  they 
are  very  cautious  in  their  plantations  in 
Kent,  and  look  forward  for  the  after- 
produce. When  they  make  a new  hop- 
ground,  they  plant  it  with  apple-trees  at 
aiargediftanceafunder,  and  with  cherry- 
trees  between  ; by  this  means  when  the 
hops  have  grown  teri  years,  which  they 
judge  as  much  as  they , will  do  well,  they 
place  their  account  in  the  cherry-trees, 
which  bear  large  crops  ; thefe  they  ga- 
ther for  about  thirty  years,  and  then  they 
cut  them  up,  and  depend  upon  their 
apple-trees  only,  which  they  find  very 
large  and  ftrong  by  that  time. 

The  dry  (balks  of  hops  (hould  be  burnt  on 
the  ground  in  winter,  covering  them  with 
a little  fre(h  earth  as  they  burn.  This 
makes  together  an  excellent  compolb,  to 
make  the  hills  of.  The  land  inuft  be 
dug  or  plowed  well,  and  laid  very  even, 
and  then  the  places  for  the  hills  marked 
out  by  a line,  and  a (bick  put  in  every 
place  where  one  is  to  be.  ' A thoufand 
Iiilb  may  be  made  in  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  fix  or  feven  plants  fet  on  every  hill, 
from  fix  to  nine  feet  (liould  be  allowed 
Ixtweea  every  hill,  and  the  grounds  in 
tile  hills  (liould  be  better  and  richer  than 
the  common  earth.  Some  plant  hops  in 
VOL,  ir. 


March  and  April,  but  the  moft  experi- 
enced people  prefer  the  month  of  Odlo- 
ber,  becaufe  they  will  then  (brike  firm 
roots,  and  be  (b'rongarid  vigorous  againlb 
fpriog.  The  largelb  plants  are  to  be 
chofen;  and  it  is  belt:  to  procure  them  from 
• fome  rich  ground,  where  the  hills  have 
been  laid  high;  they  (hould  beaboutelght 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  have  three  or 
four  joints  or  buds  a piece;  the  holes  for 
planting  them  are  to  be  dug  eight  or  ten 
inches  deep,  and  about  a foot  over,  and- 
in  each  of  thefe  holes  four  plants  are 
to  be  fet,  one  in  each  corner  ; they  may 
be  covered  an  inch  deep  over  the  top,  if 
planted  in  Oflober;  but  in  fpring,  vvben 
they  have  fhot  from  the  joints,  then  they 
mulb  not  be  buried  : after  this,  the  ground 
muft  be  carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
Drejfnig  of  Hops.  This  is  preparing  the 
ground  in  winter  and  fpring  for  the 
making  a good  fummer-crop.  In  doing 
this,  the  hills  upon  which  the  plants  (band 
mu(b  be  all  pulled  down,  and  undermined 
on  every  fide,  till  the  fpade  comes  near 
the  principal  root;  then  fliake  o(F or  re- 
move with  the  hand  the  loofe  mould  from 
the  upper  or  loofe  roots,  that  you  rnay 
fee  where  the  new  roots  grow  out  of  the 
old  fets.  The  old  fets  are  to  becarefully 
preferved,  but  the  other  roots  may  be 
cut  away.  Whatever  time  the  hills  are 
pulled  down,  the  roots  muft  not  be  cut 
till  March.  When  the  young  hops  are 
drelTed  for  the  firft  time,  all  the  roots  are 
to  be  cut  away  that  grew  the  year  before, 
and  the  fets  are  to  be  cut  off  within  one 
inch  of  the  fame  ; and  every  year  after, 
they  muft  be  cut  as  clofe  as  may  be  to 
the  old  roots;  but  to  a weak  hop,  fome 
of  the  (hoots  are  to  be  left  at  the  drefiing. 
Thofe  roots  of  the  plant  which  grow 
downwards,  are  never  to  be  injured,  but 
only  thofe  which  run  horizontally  are  to 
be  cut.  The  old  roots  and  the  young 
ones  may  be  eafily  di(bingui(hed,  in  that 
the  old  ones  are  always  red,  and  the 
young  white.  If  there  are  by  accident 
any  wild  hops  got  among  the  telb,  the 
places  where  they  grow  are  to  be  maiked 
with  flicks,  or  otherwife,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  gathered  ; and  after  this,  at 
the  time  of  drefiing  the  ground,  that 
whole  hill  is  to  he  delbroyed,  and  a new 
one  made  with  new  plants  in  the  room 
cf  it.  When  the  roots  are  cut  and 
drefi'ed,  the  rich  compolb  is  to  be  put 
■to  them;  and  the  hills  mull  not  be  made 
too  high  at  (lift,  left,  they  hinder  the 
young  (lioots.  * 
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Gathering  and  drying  of  Ho  p s ; Hops  blow 
in  the  latter  end  of  July  ; in  the  be- 
ginning  of  Auguft  they  bell,  and  they 
are  fometimes  ripe  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  fometimes  later.  When 
they  begin  to  change  colour,  are  eafily 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  their  feeds  look 
brown  within  them,,  they  are  ripe,  and 
they  are  then  to  be  gathered  as  quick  as 
poffible,  for  the  lead  blaft:  of  wind  will 
hurt  them  at  this  time. 

The  manner  of  gathering  hops,  is  to  take 
down  four  hills  Handing  together  in  the 
' midft  of  the  garden,  and  to  cut  the  roots 
even  with  the  ground,  then  lay  the 
ground  level,  and  when  it  is  fwept  clean, 
it  makes  a floor,  on  which  the  hops  may 
be  laid  and  picked.  The  hop-plants  are 
firft  unwound  from  the  poles,  and  then 
the  people  fit  round  and  pick  off  the  hops 
into  balkets. 

Care  Ihould  be  taken  to  dry  the  hops  as 
faft  as  they  are  picked,  for  in  lying  un- 
dried they  are  apt  to  heat  arid  change  co- 
lour very  quickly.  If  the  quantity  pick- 
ed be  fo  large  that  the  kiln,  in  which 
they  are  to  be  dried,  is  over  flocked',  they 
mufl  be  fpread  thin  upon  a floor,  and 
they  will  keep  two  or  three  days  in  that 
manner,  without  any  harm.  Indeed, 
where  the  quantity  is  but  final),  there  is 
no  need  to  have  recourfe  to  the  kiln  at 
all,  for  they  will  dry  rnuch  better  than 
any  other  way,  by  being  laid,  thin  upon  a 
floor,  and  often  turned.  The  drying  of 
hops  is  the  moft  material  part  of  their 
manufaflure  ; for  if  they  be  ill  dried, 
they  loofe  all  their  agreeable  flavour ; and 
great  caution  Ihould  be  ufed,  that  they  bq 
all  equally  dried. 

Bagging  ^'Hops,  a term  ufed  by  the  far- 
mers, who  cirltivate  hops,  for  the  laft 
thing  they  have  to  do  with  them,  in  or- 
der to  bring  them'  to  market ; that  is, 
the  putting  them  up  in  large  bags  of 
eoarl'e  cloth,  for  carriage.  When  the 
hops  ha^jp  been  picked  and  dried  in  the 
00ft,  or  tin -floor,  they  are  fo  brittle  that 
they  would  break  to  pieces  and  be  fpoiled 
if  they  were  immediately  to  be  put  up; 
they  are  therefore  to  lie  together  three 
iveeks,  or  thereabouts,  that  they  may 
become  tough  ; if  they  are  covered  from 
the  air  by  blankets  in  the  heap,  they 
may  be  bagged  much  focner  than  if  left 
s>pen. 

The  manner  of  bagging  them  is  this;  a 
holeismadein  an  upper  floor,  fo  largethat 
a man  may  eafily  go  up  anddown  it;  then 
a hoop  is  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 


and  fo  firmly  fewed  on,  that  itcaniiotlf 
torn  off  i the  bag  is  then  let  down  illto’ 
the  hole,  and  the  hoop  remaining  above 
flops  itfrom  being  pulled  quite  thro', beini 
larger  than  the  hole:  a few  hops  are  to 
be  firfl  thrown  into  the  bag,  and  aperfon 
below  is  to  take-up  a parcel  of  thefe  in 
each  corner  of  the  bag,  tying  it  with  a 
packthread,.' this  makes  a fort  of  talTel  by 
which  the  bags  are  afterwards  the  ealier 
managed  and  turned  about.  When  this 
is  done,  one  man  mufl  go  down  into  the 
bag,  and,  while  a-nother  calls  in  the  hops, 
he  mull  tread  them  down  equally  every 
way  witlrhis  feet;  when  the  bag  is  in 
this  manner  filled,  it  is  to  be  ripped 
from  the  hoop,  and  fewed  up,  leaving 
two  taffels  at  the  corners,  as  at  the  bot- 
tom. A bag  of  hops  thus  prepared, 
may  be  kept  for  feveia!  years  in  a dry- 
place. 

The  tops  of  this  plant,  being  of  a cool, 
ing  quality,  are  eaten,  when  boiled,  ii 
an  emollient.  Adecoflion  of  hop-flovvtn 
is  alfo-  aacounted  an  antidote  againft  pel. 
fon,  and  cures  the  itch,  as  wellasthefy. 
rup  thereof,  and  is  efteemed  excellentii 
choleric  and  pellilential  fevers.  Tie 
heads  and  tendrils  are  good  in  ihefcurtj 
and  moll  cutaneous  difeafes.  Julepsail 
apozems  are  alfo  prepared  with  hops  fa 
hypochondriacal  and  hyllerical  aSet. 
tions,  and  to  promote  the  menfes;  hi 
the  chief  ufe  of  this  plant  confills  in  pti. 
fei'ving  beer  and  other  malt  liquors  (is 
which  the  flower  of  this  plant  is  a pti|. 
clpal  ingredient)  from  turning  four,  iti 
rendering  it  wholefome  and  grateful  11 
the  tafte,  &c. 

Hops,  the  hundred  weight,  pay,  on* 

< portation,  5I.  q,s.  6d.  and  on  export)., 
tion  draw  back  3I.  9 3.  4^6,  butifei. 
ported  to  Ireland,  there  is  no  to. 
back. 

HOPE,  or  Cape  of  Gsod-THofZ,  See  lb 
article  Good-hope. 

HOPLITES,  in  antiquity,  an  appelhlit! 
given  to  fuch  of  the  candidates  at  lb 
olyi-ppic  games,  as  I'an  races  in  armom. 

HOPPER,  a kind  of  balket,  wherein  ib 
I'eed-corn  is  carried  at  the  time  of  fo 
mg'.  See  the  article  Sowing., 

It  is  abb  tiled  for  the  wooden  trough, t 
a mill,  into  which  the  coin  is  put  tub 
ground.  See  the  aiticle  MllL. 

HORARY,  fomething  relating  loanhoil 
Hence 

Horary,  or  Hovr-circle of agitk' 
a finall  brazen  circle,  fixed  upon  the  bn 
zen  meridian,  divided  into  iwenty-ta 
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'hours,  having  an  index  moveable  round 
the  axis  of  the  globe,  which,  upon  turn- 
ing the  globe  fifteen  degrees,  will  /hew 
what  places  have  the  fun  an  hour  before 
or  after  us  ; for  inlbnce,  if  the  index  of 
the  hour-circle  be  fet  at  the  upper  XII, 
when  the  globe  is  reft ified  for  London, 
and  the  globe  turned  15  degrees  from  ea/l 
to  weft,  the  index  will  point  at  the  hour 
ofl.  which /liews  that  all  places  under 
that  meridian,  and  particularly  Naples, 
have  the  fun  an  hour  fooner  than  London 
has  it ; on  the  contrary,  let  the  index  be 
fet  at  the  upper  XII.  again,  and  the 
globe  be  turned  1 5 degrees  from  weft  to 
eaft,  the  index  will  point  at:  XI.  be- 
caiil’e  all  places  under  that  meridian,  par- 
ticularly the  Madeira-i/lands,  have  the 
fun  an  hour  after  London  has  it.  For 
the  feveral  problems  perforraable  on  the 

i globes,  by  means  of  the  horary  circle, 
fee  the  article  Globe. 

I Horary  CIRCLES,  or  lines,  in  dialling, 

I are  the  lines  or  circles  which  mark  the 
hours  on  fun-dials.  See  Dial. 

Horary  motion  of  the  earth,  the  arch 
it  deferibes  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  which 
is  nearly  15  degrees,  though  not  accu- 
rately fo,  as  the  earth  moves  with  differ- 
ent velocities,  according  to  its  greater  or 
leffer  diftance  from  the  fun.  See  Earth. 

HOLD,  in-  geography,  is  tifed  for  a com- 
pany of  wandering  people,  which  have 
no  fettled  habitation,  but  ftroll  about, 
dwelling  in  waggons,  or  under  tents,  to 
be  ready  to  /hift  as  foon  as  the  herbage, 
fruit,  and  the  prefent  province  is  eaten 
bare:  fuch  are  feveral  tribes  of  the  Tar- 
tars, particularly  thofe  who  inhabit  be- 
yond the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aftracan  and  Bulgaria. 

A hord  confifts  of  fifty  or  fixty  tents, 
ranged  in  a circle,  leaving  an  open  place 
in  the  middle.  The  inhabitants  of  each 
hord  ufually  form  a military  company  or 
troop,  the  eldeft  whereof  is  commonly 
the  captain,  and  depends  on  the  general 
or  prince  of  the  whole  nation. 

HORDEOLUM,  or  Crithe,  in  medicine, 
a tubercle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-lid 
near  the  eye-brows,  like  a grain  of  bar- 
ley', whence  it  takes  its  name  ; but  it  is 
commonly  called  a Itye.  For  the  cure  of 
an  hordeolum,  Allen  orders  it  to  be  co- 
vered over  with  white  wax,  or  anoint- 
ed with  hen’s  greafe,  or  falling  fpittle  ; 
or  to  rub  it  with  the  body  of  a fly,  the 
head  being  thrown  away  ; or  with  the 
blood  of  a dove  or  partridge.  If  all  Ihele 
p/'ove  inefteclual,  it  mult  be  extirpated 


by  cutting,  or  confumed  by  a liquid  cat:, 
flic  i after  which,  let  the  plafter  of  the 
abbot  de  Grace  be  applied. 

HORDEUM,  EARLEY,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  triandria-trigynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
two  valves  j the  inferior  valve  is  angulai", 
of  an  ovato-acuminated  figure,  bellied, 
and  longer  than  the  cup,  and  terminates 
in  a very  long  arlfta  j the  anterior  valve 
is  lanceolated,  plane  and  fmaller ; the 
corolla  ferves  as  a pericarpium,  furround- 
ing the  feed,  and  not  letting  it  out ; the 
feed  is  oblong,  ventricofe,  pointed  at 
each  end,  and  marked  with  a longitudi- 
nal furrow. 

For  the  culture  and  great  ufe  of  this  plant, 
fee  the  article  Barley. 

For  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
barley,  fee  Corn. 

HORDICALIA,  or  Hordicidia,  in  an- 
tiquity, a religious  feaft  held  among  the 
Romans,  wherein  they  facrificed  catt.e 
big  with  young.  This  feaft  fell  on  April 
ly,  on  which  day  they  facrificed  thirtv 
cows  with  calf,  to  the  goddefs  Tellus, 
or  the  Earth : part  of  them  were  facri- 
ficed in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
calves  taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt 
to  allies  at  firft  by  the  pontifices,  after- 
wards by  the  eldeft  of  the  veftal  virgins. 

HOREHOUND,  marrubimn,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Marrubium. 

^afe  Horehound,  a name  given  by  fome 
to  ftachys.  See  the  article  Stachy’s. 

IFia/^r-HoREHOUND,  Ijcopus,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Lycopus. 

HORIZON,  in  aftronomy  and  geography, 
that  great  circle  which  divides  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts, 
or  hemifpheres,  diftinguilhing  the  up'per- 
from  the  lower.  See  Sphere. 

The  horizon  is  either  fenfible  or  rational. 
The  fenfible  horizon  is  that  circle;  which, 
being  difeovered  by  our  fen/es,  limits  our 
profpeft.  See  the  article  Circle. 

When  we  are  on  terra  firma,  this  circle 
commonly  feems  rugged  and  irregular,  ■ 
occafioned  by  theunevenefsof  the  grounr  ; 
but  at  fea,  there  are  no  fuch  irregulari- 
ties. The  femi-diameter  of  this  circle, 
yarieth  according  to  the  height  of  the  eye 
of  the  obferver.  If  a man  fi.x  feet  high 
Hood  upon  a large  plain,  or  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  he  could  not  fee  above  three 
miles  round. 

The  rational  or  true  horizon,  is  a great 
circle  of  the  apparent  celeftia!  rpbere,  di- 
viding it  into  two  equal  hemifplieres,  and  • 
ferving  as  the  limits  of  elevation  or  d,e- 
10  A a preffion 
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preflioTi  of  celeftial  oble£fs.  This  hori- 
zon being  parallel  to  thefenfible  horizon, 
is  diftant  from  it  by  the  femi-diamcter  of 
the  earth,  through  whofe  center  it  pafi'es  : 
fortheallronomers  reduce  the  appearances 
of  the  heavens  to  a fpherical  fuiface, 
which  is  not  concentrical  to  the  eye,  but 
to  the  earth; 

It  divides  the  heaven  and  earth  into  two 
parts,  the  one  light,  and  the  other  dark, 
which  are  greater  or  leffer,  according  to 


rallel  to  the  horizon  of  the  place,  or  no, 
thing  inclined  thereto. 

Thebufinefs  of  levelling  is  to  find  wlie. 
ther  two  points  be  in  the  horizontal  plane 
or  how  much  the  deviation  is.  ’ 

Horizontal  plane,  in  peifpcflive  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  horizon  palfing  thro' 
the  eye,  and  cutting  the  perfipeftive  plane 
at  right  angles. 

Horizontal  PROJECTION.  Seethear. 
tides  Projection  and  Map. 


the  condition  of  the  place.  6fc.  It  de--f-H0RlZ0NTAL  range,  or  Level  range 
■ of  o p'lcce  of  orctnonce,  is  the  line  a ball 

defcribes,  when  direfiled  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  or  horizontal  line. 

The  hr.i  izontal  ranges  are  the  Ihortell; 
fome  pieces  of  cannon  will  make  them  (ix 
hundred  paces,  and  fomebntone  hundred 
and  filty  ; and  the  ball  with  the  range  of 
fix  hundred  paces,  will  go  fiorn  ninejo 
thirteen  feet  in  the  earth.  See  the  article 
Gunnery. 

Horizontal  REFRACTION.  Seethear- 
tide  Refraction. 

Horizontal  shelters,  among  gar- 
deners, are  defences  diPpofed  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  for  tender  plants,  blolfoms, 
and  fruits,  in  the  fpring,  to  defend  them 
againft  blafts  and  pinching  nights. 
Horizontal  Ihclters,  fays  Miller,  have 
by  fome  perfons  been  greatly  recorameiid. 
ed  to  preferve  fruit-trees,  but  with  how 
little  reafon,  or  upon  what  flight  experi- 
ments, every  one. that  has  ever  made  ale 
of  them,  will  eafily  judge,  efpecially  thpfe 
which  are  contrived  by  placing  tiles  in 
the  walls,  at  certain  diftances ; nothing 
being  more  obvious  than  that  vegetables, 
when  prevented  from  receiving  the  ad- 
vantages  of  dews,  rains,  fefc.  thefe  kindly 
benefits  of  heaven,  grow  weak,  languid, 
and  at  laft  entirely  decay  : and  from  num- 
bers of  experiments,  which  have  been 
lately  made,  we  find  that  trees  imbibe 
great  quanlities’of  nourifliment  thrmigb 
the  pores  of  their  leaves  and  branches, 
whereby  they  are  rendered  vigorous  and 
healthy,  even  in  fuch  feafons,  and  upon 
fuel)  foils,  where  one  would  think  itim- 
poflible  they  fliould  receive  much  non- 
rilhment  from  the  earth  ; to  deprive  them 
of  this  advantage,  therefore,  is  no  lefs 
than  defti'oying  them. 

The  only  foit  of  Ihelter  Mr.  Miller  ap- 
proves of,  for  fruit-trees,  is  that  made 
with  two  leaves  of  flit-deal,  joined  over 
each  other,  and  painted;  thefe  being  lix- 
ed  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  puliies, 
to  draw  up  and  doyyn  at  pleafure,  form 


tennines  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun, 
moon,  or  ftars,  in  any  particular  latitude  ; 
for  when  any  of  thefe  appear  jult  at  the 
eallein  part  of  the  horizon,  we  lay,  it 
riles;  and  when  it  does  fo  at  the  weftern 
part,  we  fay,  it  fets.  And  from  hence 
al'fo  the  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftars  is  ac- 
counted, which  is  their  height  above  the 
horizon. 

This  ciicle  is  divided  by  aftronomers  into 
four  quadrants,  or  cardinal  points.  See 
the  aiti.cle  Co.mpass. 

The  poles  of  this  horizon  are  the  zenith 
and  the  nadir:  and  the  innumerable 
circles  drawn  through  thefe  poles  to  the 
horizon,  are  called  the  vertical  cii'cles,  or 
azimuths.  See  the  articles  Zenith, 
Nadir,  and  Azimuth. 

Thefe  two  hoiizons  produced  to  the  fixed 
ftars,  will  appear  to  coincide  into  one, 
fince  the  earth,  compaied  to  the  fpherc  in 
wliich  the  fixed  -ftars  appear,  is  but  a 
point;  therefore  the  two  circles,  which 
are  bur  a point  diftant  from  each  otbei'^ 
may  be  well  confi.dered  as  coinciding  into 
one. 

Horizon  o/"  a globe.  See  the  article 
Globe. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  relating  to 
the  horizon ; or  that  is  taken  in,  or  on  a 
level  with  the  horizon:  thus  we  fay,  an 
horizontal  plane, 

Horizontal  dial,  that  drawn  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  lh,e  horizon,  having  its 
ftyle  elevated  according  to  the  altitude  of 
the  pole,  in  the  place  it  is  d.efigned  for. 
See  the  article  Dial. 

Horizontal  distance.  See  the  article 
Distance. 

Horizontal  line, in  perfpefliyc,  aright 
line  drawn  through  the  principal  point 
parallel  to  the  horizon  ; or  it  is  the  inter- 
feflion  of  the  horizontal  and  perfpeflive 
planes.  See  the  article  Perspective. 

Horizontal  parallax.  See  the  ar- 
licle  Parallax. 

J-IORIZdSTAL  PLANE,  that  wblch  16  pa- 
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a fort  of  penthoufe,  which  are  let  down 
in  great  rains,  or  cold  nights,  during  the 
time  that  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  the 
fruit  is  fetting.  But  then,  he  oblerves, 
that  ttiefe  flielters  fliould  be  removed 
away  foon  after  the  fruit  is  fet,  fo  that 
the  trees  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
rain,  dew,  &c,  in  the  fummer,  which 
are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  healthy 
trees,  or  good  fruit, 

flORMlNUM,  CLARY,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  didynamia-gymnofpermia  clafs 
of  plants,  reckoned  by  fonie  a fpecies  of 
baum;  the  flower  of  which  is  monope- 
talous  and  ringent;  the  upper  lip  is  hol- 
low, and  femibifid  : the  feeds  are  four  in 
number,  and  contained  in  the  cup.  See 
plate  CXXXV.  fig,  v-  _ 

An  infufion  or  decoftion  of  clary,  is 
efteemed  good  in  the  fiuor  albus,  colic, 
flatulencies  of  all  kinds,  and  hyfteric 
complaints. 

This  plant  is  alfo  faid  to  be  an  antifpaf- 
modic,  good  againlt  epilepfies,  and  in 
great  efteem  as  a provocative  to  venery. 
If  has  alfo  been  commended  as  a vulne- 
rary, and  its  juice  is  an  ingredient  in 
fome  ointments  and  plafteis. 

HormiNum  is  a name  alfo  ufed  for  a 
fpecies  of  fage.  See  the  article  Sage. 

flORN,  (crtiu,  in  phyfiology,  a hard  f'ub- 
ftance  growing  on  the  heads  of  divers 
animals,  particularly  the  cloven-footed 
quadrupeds ; and  fer-ving  them  both  as 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 

The  calling  of  the  horns  of  deer  is  a 
Angular  phenomenon,  the  true  reafon  of 
which  feems  to  be  a ftoppage  of  the  cir- 
culation ; fo  that  being  deprived  of  the 
nourlfhing  juice,  they  fall  off  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  leaves  of  trees 
do  in  autumn.  About  ten-  days  after 
the  horns  are  call,  the  new  ones  begin  to 
appear : thefe  at  firft  are  foft  and  hairy, 
but  they  afterwards  grow  hard,  and  the 
creature  rubs  off  the  hair. 

Horns  make  an  article  of  commerce, 
Thofe  of  oxen  or  cows,  imported,  pay  a 
duty  of  I s.  7yVgd.  per  hundred,  and 
draw  back  on  exportation,  is.  5-f%%d. 
Thofe  of  harts  or  flags,  pay  on  importa- 
tion  5 s.  9-/^%d.  per  hundred,  and  draw 
back  5s.  i^\°gd. 

Horn  is  alfo  a mulica!  inllrurnent  of  the 
wind-kind,  chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to 
animate  the  hunters  and  the  dogs,  and 
to  call  the  latter  together, 
rite  french  horn  is  bent  into  a circle,  and 
goes  two  or  three  times  round,  growing 
gfqdiially  bigger  and  wider  tpwayds  the 


end,  which  in  fome  horns  is  nine  or  ten 
inches  over. 

Horn,  in  architefilure,  fometimes  denotes 
a volute.  See  the  article  Volute. 

Tbgiwe  a Jiroke  ^ith  rfeHORN,  among 
farriers,  is  to  bleed  a horfe  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  with  the  tip  of  a flag’s  horn. 
’B.O’s.vi  of  plenty.  See  CornuccIpia. 

Horns  of  infe^Is,  the  flender  oblong  bodies 
projected  from  the  heads  of  thofe  ani- 
mals, and  otherwile  called  antennce,  or 
feelers. 

The  horns  of  infefls  are  extremely  va- 
rious ; fome  being  forked,  others  plu- 
mofe  or  feathered,  cylindrical,  tapering, 
articulated,  &c. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  parts,  fome  have 
imagined  they  ferved  to  wipe  and  defend 
the  eyes;  others,  that  they  ferved  as  feel- 
ers, left  the  creature  fliould  run  againft 
any  thing  that  might  hurt  it ; and  others 
there  are,  who  think  them  the  organs  of 
fmelling. 

Horn-beam,  carpinus,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Carpinus. 

Horn-coot,  a name  fometimes  given  to 
the  great  horn  owl.  See  Bubo. 

Horn- FISH,  a fpecies  of  acus,  oiherwife 
called  gar-fifli.  See  the  article  Acus. 

Horn  work,  in  fortification,  an  out-work 
cpmpofed  of  two  demi-baftions,  joined 
by  a curtin.  See  plate  CXXXIII.  fig.  4. 
Its  conftruflion  is  very  fimple.  From  C 
the  angle  of  the  half-moon,  they  lay  off 
eighty-eight  fathoms  to  D ; and'on  the 
center  C,  with  the  radius  C D,  defcribe 
the  arch  F D G,  on  which  laying  off  D F 
D G each  equal  fixty  fathoms,  and  draw- 
ing F G,  this  will  be  the  exterior  fide 
of  a polygon,  whereon  the  two  demi- 
baflions  may  bedefcribed  in  the  ufual  way* 
The  parapet  of  the  horn-woik  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  half-moon,  and  its 
moat  is  f of  the  great  moat.  Its  curtin 
is-  ufually  defended  by  an  half-moon, 
whofe  moat  is  | of  that  of  the  great  half- 
moon,  before  the  curtin  of  the  place. 
According  to  Vauban,  none  of  the  out- 
W'orks  is  equal  in  ftrength  to  the  horn- 
vvork,  if  placed  before  the  baftion,  and 
not  as  ufual  before  the  curtin. 

Horn-geld,  a tax  paid  for  feeding  of 
horned  beafts  in  the  foreft.  See  Forest. 

HORNET,  crabro,  in  zoology,  a fpecies 
of  apis  with  a black  thorax,  and  double 
black  fpols  on  the  fegments  of  the  body. 
See  the  article  Apis. 

Hornet-fly,  atwo  winged  fly,  fo  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  the  hornet. 

HORNSEY,  a market-town  of  the  eaft 

riding 
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fliiingorYoiklliire,  35  mileseaftof  ^ork. 

S-IOROGR  APHY,  the  fame  with  dialling. 
See  the  aiticle  DIALLING. 

HOROLOGIUM,  a general  name  for  in - 
ftruments  to  meafnre  the  hours,  as  a 
■watch,  clock,  dial,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Watch,  Clock,  &c. 

HOROPTER,  in  optics,  a right  line  A B 
(plate  CXXXIII.fig.  i.)  drawn  through 
the  point  C,  where'  the  two  optic  axes, 
HC  and  I C,  meet,  parallel  10  the  line 
H I which  joins  the  centers  of  the  two 
eyas,  H and  I. 

It  is  called  horopter,  as  limiting  the 
bounds  of  diftinft  vifion.  'See  'Vision. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  aftrology,  is  the  degree 
of  the  afceodant,  or  the  ftar  that  rifes 
above  the  horizon  at  a certain  moment, 

- which  is  obferved'in  order  to  predift  fome 
future  event,  as  the  fuccefs  of  a defign, 
the  fortune  of  a perfon  who  was  at  that 
inftant  born,  &c. 

The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  a fcheme 
or  figure  containing  the  twelve  houles, 
in  which  are  marked  the  fituation  of  the 
heavens  and  ftars,  in  order  to  form  pre- 
diflions.  See  Housp. 

Lunar  Horoscope,  the  pointfrom  whence 
the  moon  proceeds  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
afeending  point  of  the  eali. 

HORSE,  eqims,  in  zoology,  a well  known 
quadruped,  of  the  order  of  the  Jument.i, 
the  charaflers  of  which  are  thefe  ; the 
fore-teeth  are  fix  in  number,  the  upper 
ones  incurvated,  and  the  inferior  pro- 
minent: the  canine  teeth  are  not  exerted, 
and  are  on  each  fide  feparated  by  a I'pace 
from  the  teeth : the  hoof  is  undivided, 
and  the  teats  are  two,  and  placed  in  the 
groin. 

The  horfe  is  one  of  the  nobleft  quadru- 
peds we  are  acquainted  with.  In  Itrength 
and  natural  fiercenefs,  he  is  inferior  to 
few,  and- yet  eafily  tamed.  ■ The  head  is 
long,  and  large;  the  eyes  large,  and  pro- 
minent; the  ears  ereft,  and  beautiful  ; 
the  neck  is  long  and  thick,  and  elegantly 
decorated  with  a mane;  the.  body  is 
rounded,  and  beautifully  turned  ; the 
legs  are  ftrong,  without  being  bulky  ; 
and  the  tail  is  long,  and  hairy  all  the 
way  ; the  hairs  being  like  thofe  of  the 
mane,  only  longer,  thicker,  and  more 
beautiful. 

’Eoreign  horfes  or  mares  on  their  being 
ianaed  in  this  kingdom,  pay  a duly  of 
il.  iSs.  6d.  and  on  their  exportation,  a 
draw-back  is  allowed  of  i 1.  ’135.  9 d. 
But  britifli' horfes,  mares,  and  gelding?, 
or.  their  exportation^  pay  only  5 s,  each. 


Stone-  Ho  P-'S  E , or  S T A l n 0 N.  See  Him', 
tide  Stallion. 

Majler  of  the  Horse.  See  Master. 

ffi/«//«.g-H0RSE,  ought  to  have  a lam 
lean  and  long  head,  open  ears,  fmall,  anil 
(landing  upright;  a forehead  Ion, 
broad,  and  rifing  in  the  middle,  like  tint 
of  a hare;  Ins  eyes  (hould  be  full,  large 
and  bright  ; his  nollrils  wide  and  red 
within  ; his  month  large,  deep  in  the 
wikes,  and  hairy;  his  t'hropple  or  wind, 
pipe  large,  loofe,  and  ftraiglu  when  heis 
reined  in  with  the  bridle;  his  head  (lionld 
be  fet  on  his  neck  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
a fpace  may  be  felt  between  his  neck  and 
his  choul;  his  creft  (hould  be  firni,  thin 
and  well  raifed;  hisneckiongandftralghi^ 
yet  not  loofe  and  pliant ; his  brealKlrong 
and  broad;  his  cheft  deep;  his  chine 
Ihort ; his  body  large;  his  ribs  round 
like  a barrel,  his  belly  being  hid  within 
theai;  h‘s  fillets  large  ; his  buttocks ra- 
ther  oval  than  broad  ; his  cambrels  up. 
right,  and  not  bending  ; his  legs  clean, 
flat  and  flraight ; his  joints  fliort,  well  knit, 
and  upright,  efpecially  betwixt  the  pat. 
terns  and  the  hoof,  and  with  but  little 
hair  on  his  fetlocks  ; his  hoofs  black, 
ftrong,  and  hollow,  and  rather  long  and 
narrow,  than  big  and  flat;  and  his  mane 
and  tail  long,  and  rather  thin  than  thick, 
As  to  marks  or  colours,  fome  do  not 
fcruple  to  affirm,  that  wherever  a hoife 
is  met  with  that  has  no  white  about  him, 
efpecially  in  his  forehead,  tho’  he  be 
ctherwife  of  the  bed  reputed  colours,  as 
bay,  black,  forrel,  be  is  of  a dogged  dif- 
pofition,  elpecially  if  he  has  a fmall  pink 
eye,  a narrow  face,  and  a nofe  benilipj 
like  a hawk’s  bill. 

Horse-racing,  a diverfion  more  ufel 
in  England  than  in  all  the  werki  beftde. 
Horfes  for  this  iife  (hould  be  as  light  as 
poiTible,  large,  long,  and  well  (hapil, 
nervous,  of  great  mettle,  and  good  wind; 
with  fmall  legs,  and  neat  fmall  lhapeil 
feet. 

The  rider  ought  to  place  himfelf  on  ik 
horfe  with  his  knees  firmj  and  his  Itir- 
rups  juft  at  fuch  a length,  that  when  lits 
feet  are  thruft  home  iii  them,  he  can  rail't 
himfelf  a little  in  his  faddle  ; for  with- 
out that  allowance,  his  legs  will  notk 
firm  when  he  comes  to  run  ; the  conn- 
terpoife  of  his  body  muft  be  forward,' W 
facilitate  the  horde’s  running,  and  his 
elbows  clofe  to  his  body  ; he  mud  not 
fway  10  this  fide  or  that,  hut  mull  lak 
great  care  of  his  feat  and  hand;  helhoiild 

alfp  tajte  care  not  tohqld  hirolelf  W' jj'* 
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bidle,  and  not  to  twitch  it  back  upon 

any  occafion.  - 

A plate  being  to  be  run  for,  every  man 
that  rides  muft  be  the  juh  weight  both 
at  ftarling  and  at  the  end  of  the  fame 
heat  : for  if  any  one  wants  weight  at 
eoining  in,  he  lofes  the  heat,  even  tho’ 
he  came  in  firft  horfe.  Half  an  hour  is 
allowed  between  every  heat  to  rub  down 
ihe  horfes,  and.  at  the  warning  of  the 
drum  and  trumpet,  the  jockeys  are  to 
mount.  If  the  fame  horfe  wins  two  heats 
running,  or  two  heats  out  of  three,  he 
wins  the  plate ; but  if  three  beats  are 
won  by  tliree.diffcrent  horfes,  a fourth  is 
run,  when  he  that  wins  two  of  the  heats 
gains  the  plate.  In  thefe  races,  where 
there  are  more  heats  than  one,  it  is  fome- 
times  a piece  o:  policy  in  a rider  to  lofe 
a heat,  and  for  the  eale  of  the  horfe  to  lie 
behind  ail  the  way,  as  much  as  he  can, 
provided  he  brings  him  in  Vvithin  the 
diftance-poft  : but  when  there  is  only  a 
fingle  heat  to  be  run,  he  mull  pulh  for 
.all  at  that  one  time.  , 

. Horfe-races  are  to  be  begun  and  ended 
the  fame  day,  and  no  plate,  except  the 
king’s  plates,  lhall  be  run  for,  that  is 
under  50  1.  value,  on  the  penalty  of  200I. 

It  is  alfo  ordained,  that  only  one  horfe 
lhall  be  entered  by  one  petfon  for  the 
fame  plate,  and  if  any  perfon  enters  more, 
all  the  others  will  be  forfeited.  1 3 Geo. 

II.  c.  ig. 

Baking  a Horse,  the  breaking  him  to  the 
laddie,  or  the  bringing  him-  to  endure  a 
rider. 

When  this  is  done,  which  Ihould  be  on 
fome  light  plowed  grounds,  care  muft  be 
taken  that  all  the  tackling  be  good  and 
Him,  and  every  thing  in  its  due  and  pro- 
per place ; then  a perfon  is  to  hold  his 
head,  and  another  to  mount  him  ; but 
this  muft  not  be  done  fuddenly,  or  at  a 
jerk,  but  very  gradually  and  flowly,  by 
feveral  half  rifmgs  and  heavings.  If  he 
bears  this  patiently,  the  perfon  is  to  feat 
himfelf  firmly  on  his  back  ; but  if  he  be 
Iroiiblefome,  and  not  lamed  enough,  the 
peifon  is  to  forbear  the  attempt  to  mount, 
and  he  is  to  he  trotted  hard  in  the  hand 
over  the  (aid  plowed  lands  again,  till 
be  is  willing  to  receive  the  rider  quietly 
on  his  back.  When  this  is  done,  the 
p’rlon  who  is  on  his  back  muft  cherilh 
him,  and  the  man  who  has  his  head  muft 
jead  him  a few  paces  forward  j then  he 
is  to  be  cherilhed  again.  The  feet  are 
to  be  fitted  well  in  die  Itirrupr,  and;  the 

' toes  turned  out ; afterwards  the  rider  is 
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to  Ihrink  and  move  himfelf  in  the  faddle^ 
and  the  perfon  who  holds  his  head,  is  to 
withdraw  his  hand  a little  farther-  fron> 
the  mouth.  As  the  rider  moves  his  toes- 
forward,  the  holder  muft  move  him  for- 
ward with  the  rein,  till  he  is  made  tc 
apprehend-  the  rider’s  motion  of  body 
and  foot,  which  mtjift  always  go  toge- 
ther, and  with  fpirit,  and  will  go  forward- 
without  the  other’s  affiftance,  and  ftay 
upon  the  reftraint  of  the  rider’s  hands. 
’When  this  is  accomplilhed,  lethim  be  che- 
rilhed, and  have  grafs  and  bread  to  eat 
and  then  ht  the  rider  mount  and  alight 
feveral  times,  cherilhing  him  between 
each  time  ; and  thus  he  is  to  be  managed- 
till  he  will  go  on,  'or  ftand  ftill  at  plea- 
fure.  This  being  done,  the  long  rein 
may  he  laid  afide,  and  the  band  about 
the  neck,  which  are  always  ufed  on  this 
occafion,  and  nothing  will  be  neceftary 
but  the  trenches  and  cavefon,  with  tire 
martingal.  A groom  muft  lead  the  way 
before;  or  another  horfe  going  only  ftraigbt 
forwards,  and  making  him  ftand  ftill 
when  defired.  In  this  manner,  by  fome— 
times  following,  and  fometimes  going 
before  another  horfe  on  the  trot,  the 
creature  will  by  degrees  be  brought  to- 
know  that  it  is  his  bufinel's  to  be  quieS 
and  governable. ' 

Horse-shoes,  plates  of  iron  ufed  for  the 
defence  of  horfes-feet.  Thefe  are  of 
feveral  forts. 

I.  That  called  the  planch-lhoe,  or  pam- 
. celet.  This  Ihoe  is  exceeding  good  for 
a weak  foot,  as  it  keeps  it  from  ftones 
and  gravel,  and  will  latt  longer  than  any 
flioe:  but  it  is  faid  to  make  a good  foot 
and  bad  leg,  becaufe  it  caufes  the  foot  to 
grow  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  leg. 
a.  Shoes  with  calkins.  Thefe  are  in-~ 
tended  to  keep  the  horfe  from  Hiding  j 
but  however  they  do  him  more  harm 
than  good,  becaufe  they  prevent  his 
treading  even  on  the  ground,  by  which 
means  he  is  in  danger  of  ftraining  his 
foot,  efpecially  in  ftony  places.  Some 
indeed  do  not  think  a horfe  well  fliod, 
.'unlefs  all  bis  (hoes  be  made  with  calkins, 
either  fingle  or  double  ; the  double  ones 
are  however  lefs  hurtful ; for  he  will 
tread  evener  with  them  than  with  ihofe 
that  are  fingle-,  but  then  they  muft  nei... 
ther  be  too  long  nor  (liarp. pointed,  but 
rather  ftiort  gnd  flat. 

3.  Shoes  with  rings.  Thefe  were  in- 
vented 16  make  a horfe  lift  his  feet  higli, 
and  were  defigned  for  horles  that  Itave 
tendsr'huofs ; but  what  -.vas  imen'.lcd  for 

<■  i\-  in.f  li  V 
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a remedy,  is  highly  prejudicial  ; for  by 
adding  either  calkins  or  thefe  rings  to 
his  ihoes,  his  heels  are  made  weaker  than 
they  were  before. 

4.  Shoes  with  fwelling  welts,  or  borders 
round  them.  Thefe  being  higher  than 
the  heads  of  the  nails,  fave  them  from 
wearing;  and,  if  made  of  well-tempered 
iron,’  are  both  the  bell  and  molt  lalting 
fhoes. 

5.  Some  in  palling  mountains,  where 
fmiths  are  not  eafy  to  be  met  with,  carry 
ihoes  about  them,  with  vices  to  fallen 
them  to  the  horfe’s  hoofs,  without  the 
help  of  hammer  or  nail  ; but  tho’  this 
fort  of  Ihoe  may  fave  the  horfe’s  feet  from 
Hones,  yet  they  pinch  his  hoof,  and  per- 
haps do  him  more  injury  than  the  Hones 
themfelves  Would  dp.  On  fuch  occa- 
fions  it  is  better  to  make  ufe  of  the  fol- 
lowing Ihoe. 

6.  The  joint-lhoe  is  made  of  two  pieces, 
with  a flat  rivet-nail  joining  them  toge- 
ther at  the  toe,  fo  that  it  may  be  made 
both  wide  or  narrow,  to  ferve  any  foot. 

7.  The  patten-lhoe ; this  is  ufed  for  a 
horfe  that  is  burnt  in  the  hip,  ftifle  or 
Ihoulder  ; as  it  caufes  him  to  bear  upon 
that  leg  the  grief  is  on,  and  confequently 
makes  him  ufe  it  the  better. 

8.  The  panton  or  pantable- Ihoe,  which 
opens  the  heels,  and  helps  hoof-binding. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  half  panton- 
Ihoe,  and  the  Ihoe  proper  for  flat  feet.  • 

Horse-shoe,  in  fortification,  is  a fmall 
work  fometimes  of  a round  and  fometimes 
of  an  oval  figure;  inclofed  with  a para- 
pet, fometimes  raifed  in  the  moat  or  ditch, 
or  in  low  grounds,  and  fometimes  to 
cover  a gate,  or  to  ferve  as  a lodgment 
for  foldiers. 

Horse-shoe  HEAD,  a difeafe  in  infants, 
in  which  the  futures  of  the  Ikull  lie  too 
open. 

This  is  commonly  a fign  of  a weak  con- 
ftitution,  and  a lliort  life.  The  nurles 
ufually  embrocate  the  parts  affc6led  with 
bi  andy  or  rum,  to  which  fome  add  the 
white  of  an  egg,  or  palm-oil. 

Horse,  in  a military  fenfe,  the  fame  with 
cavalry.  See  the  article  Cav  ALRi". 

The  light  horfe,  in  an  army,  are  all  the 
regiments  of  horfe,  except  the  guards. 

Horse,  in  a Ihip,  is  a rope  made  fad 
to  each  yard-arm,  and  on  which  the 
men  Hand  to  furl  the  fails.  It  is  alfo  a 
wooden  frame  w'ith  a rowel  fixed  in  it, 
made  ufe  of  by  the  riggers  to  wcold 
fliips-mafts. 


HORSHAM,  a market-town  auu  oi 
of  Suffex,  fituated  twenty-miles  north 
well  of  Lewes,  m well  longitude 
north  latitude  51°  lo'.  It  fe„ds 
members  to  parliament. 


Horsham-stone,  a greyilh  kind  of  flat, 
formerly  ufed  to  cover  houfes,  fo  caM 
becaule  brought  from  Horlltain. 
HORT  AGILERS,  in  the  grand  feignior’i 
court,  upholllerers,  or  tapiftery-hanoers 
The  grand  feignior  has  conftantly  fo„r 
hundred  bortagilers  in  his  retinue  when 
he  is  in  the  camp:  thele  go  always  a 
day’s  journey  before  him,  to  fix  upon  a 
proper  place  tor  his  tent,  which  theypre- 
pare  firll ; and  afterwards  thofe  of  the 
officers,  according  to  their  rank. 
HORTICULTURE,  the  fame  with  gar. 

dening.  SeeGARDEN  and  Gardening 
HORTULANUS,  in  ornithology,  a biri 
otherwife  called  emberiza  Hava,  or  the 
yellow-hammer.  See  Emberiza  and 
Yellow-hammer. 


HORTUS  SICCUS,  a dry-garden,  aa 
appellation  given  to  a colleaion  of  fpe- 
cimens  of  plants,  carefully  dried  and  pte. 
ferved. 

The  value  of  fuch  a colleflion  Is  very 
evident,  fince  a thoufand  minutis  may 
be  preferved  in  the  well-dried  fpecimui 
of  plants,  which  the  moll  accurate  en- 
graver would  have  omitted.  Welhall, 
therefore,  give  two  methods  of  drying 
and  preferving  an  hortus  ficcus ; thelirlt 
by  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  in  Phil.Tianl. 
f ' 23  7>  3nd  the  other  by  Dr.  Hill,  it 
his  review  of  the  works  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  with  the  doflor’s  objeflions  to  Sir 
Robert’s  method. 

According  to  the  former  gentleman,  iki 
plants  are,  to  be  laid  flat  between  papers, 
and  then  put  between  two  finooth  plate 
of  iron,  fcrewed  together  at  the  corners, 
and  in  this  condition  committed  to  a 
baker’s  oven  for  two  hours.  When  taken 
out,  they  are  to  be  rubbed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafortis  and 
brandy  ; and,  after  this,  to  be  faheatd 
down  on  paper,  with  a folution  of  llii 
quantity  of  a w,tlnut  of  gum  tiagacanlh 
dilTolved  in  a pint  of  water. 

To  this  the  doflor  objefls,  that  the  heal 
of  an  oven  is  much  too  uncertain  lohe 


employed  In  too  nice  an  operation  pud 
that  the  fpace  of  time,  ordered  for  the 
continuing  the  plants  in  it,  isof  noni- 
formation,  uniefs  the  degree  ol  heat,  and 
even  the  different  nature  of  the  plant,  as 
to  its  mere  or  lefs  fuccukney,  and  iht 
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firmnefs  or  tendernefs  of  its  fihres,  be  at-- 
tended  to.  ■ There,  are  Ccarce  any  two 
plants  perfeaiy  ali/ce  in  tliofe  particulars  ; 
and  confequently.  the  heat,  and  duration 
of  heat,  that  is  fufficient  for  one  p!.ant 
in  a parcel,  would  deftroy  another.  But 
befidesthis,  he  objefls  farther,  that  the 
acid  dellroys  the  colour  of  many  plants, 
never  recovers  that  of  others  loft  in  the 
drying,  and  frequently,  after  the  plant 
is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the  paper  it  is 
fixed  to,  and  that  yvhich  falls  over  it. 

' As  to  the  doflor’s  own  method,  it  is  as 
follows ; take,  of  a fpecimen  of  a plant  in 
flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom 
leaves,  if  it  have  any ; bruife  the  ftalk, 
if  too  rigid;  flit  it,  if  too  thick  ; fpread 
out  the  leaves  and  flowers  qb  paper' ; 
cover  the  whole  with  more  paper,  and 
lay  a weight  over  all.  At  tlie  end  of 
eighteen  hours  take  out  the  plants,  now 
perfe6Hy“flatted  ; lay  them  on  a bed  of 
dry  common  fand  ; lift  over  them  more 
dry  fand,  to  the  depth  of  two  inche.s,  and 
thus  let  them  lie  about  three  .weeks  : the 
lefs  fucculent  dry  much  fooner,  but  they.^ 
lake  no  harm  afterwards.  If  the  floor 
of  a garret  he  covered,  in  fpring,  with 
fand  two  inches  deep,  leaving  fpace  for 
walking  to  the  feveral  parts,  it  will  re- 
csive  the  colleflion  of  a whole  fummer, 
the  covering  of  fand  being  fifted  ovpr 
every  parcel,  as  laid  in.  They  need  no 
farther  care,  from  the  time  of  laying 
them,  till  they  are  taken  up  to  be  Ituck 
on  paper.  , The  cement  uled  by  the  doc- 
tor is  thus  prepared  : early  in  the  fpring, 
put  two  ounces  of  camphor  into  three 
quarts  of  water  in  a large  bottle;  lhake 
it  from  time  to  time  ; and  when  the  firft 
.colleifted  plants  are  ready  forthefaftening 
down,  put  into  a pint  of  the  water,  pour- 
ed off  into  an  earthen  veftel  that  will  bear 
the  fire,  two  ounces  of  common  glue, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat  to 
ftreds;  let  them  ftand  fix  and  thirty 
hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a few 
moment.s,  and  (train  it  off  through  a 
coiirfe  cloth.  This  is  to  be  warmed  over 
a gentle  heat,  when  it  is  to  be  ufed,  and 
the  back  ot  the  plants  frneered  overlhere- 
hy  with  a painter’s  brufli : after  this  bay 
them  on  paper,  and  gently  prefs  them 
for  a few  minutes  ; then  expol'u  them  to 
the  air  a httle,  and  finally  lay  them  un- 
der a finaJl  weight  between  quires  of 
paper  to  be  pcfciitly  dried. 

It  IS  fcarce  to  he  conceived;  how  ftrongly 
the  water  becomes  imureenated  with  the 
VoL,  II.  ‘ ® 
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camphor  by  this  Ample  procefs  : a part  of 
it,  indeed,  flies  off  in  the  making  of  the 
cement  and  the  ufingofit;  but  enough 
remains  with  the  plant  to  prevent  the 
breeding  of  infeils  in  it.  Hefartherob- 
ferves,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very  well 
without  fitnd,,  by  only  putting  them  fre-  - 
quently  into  frefli  quires  of  paper,  or  a 
few,  by  only  preffing  them  between  the 
leaves  of  a book  ; but  the  fand  method 
preferves  the  colour  beft,  and  is  done  Vv'itlx 
.leaft  trouble. 

Another  method,  much  better  than  that 
of  the  oven  is  the  flattening  and  drying 
the  plant,  by  palling  a common  imooth- 
ing-iron  for  linen,  over  the  papers  be- 
tween which  it  is  laid;  but  for  nice 
things,  the  mod  perfeft  of  all  methods 
is  that  by  a common  fand-heaf,  fuch  as 
is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes.  The  cold 
fand  is  to  be  fpread  fmooth  on  this  occa- 
fion,  the  plant  laid  on  it  carefully  flatted, 
and  a thick  bed  of  fand  fifted  over : the 
fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
procefs  carefully  watched,  till  by  a very 
gentle  heat  the  plant  be  perfefitly  dried. 
The  colour  of  the'tendereft  herb  may  be 
preferved  in  this  manner  ;'and  flowers 
that  can  be  preferred  no  way  elfe,  may 
be  managed  perfefifly  well  thus. 
HOSANNA,  a hebrew  word,  figriifying 
Ja-x'e  na^u,  otfanje  -wr  befseth  thee  ; from 
the  Irequent  ufe  of  which,  during  the 
feaft  (if  tabernacles,  the  whole  folemnity  - 
got  the  appellation  of  hofanna  rabba. 
Hose,  in  commerce.  See  Stocking. 
HOSEA,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  fo  called  from.the  prophet  of 
that  name,  its  author,  who, was  the  fon 
■ of  Beii,  and  the  fit  ft  of  the  leffer  pro-  , . 
pheis.  He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
maria, and  delivered  his  prophecies  un- 
der the  reign  of'  Jeroboam  IT.  and  his 
fuccelTors,  kings  of  Ifrael,  and  under  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  His  prin_ci- 
pal  defigu  is  to  publifti  the  grofs  idola- 
tries of  the  people  cf  Ifrael  and  Judah, 
to  denounce  the  divine  vengeance  againft 
them,  and  to  fcretel  the  captivity  in, 
Affyria. 

HOSPITAL,  a place  or  building  properly  • 
endowed,  or  otl.erwife  fuppoited  by  cha- 
ritable contributions,  for  the  reception 
and  fuppbrt  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
fiefc,  Of  lieljilefs. 

A charitable  foundation  laid'  thu'  for  the 
fnllenance  and  relief  of  the  poor,  is“t(> 
continue  for  ever.  Any  perlon  feizcd  of 
an  eftate 'in  fee,  . may,  by  deed  inroiird 
JO  B ' in 
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in  chancery,  ereft  and  found  an  hofpi- 
tal,  and  nominate  inch  heads  and  gover- 
nors therein  as  he  fliall  think  fit  ; and 
this  charitable  foundation  (liall  be  incor- 
porated, and  I'ubjeft  to  the  infpeflion  and 
guidance  of  the  heads  and  vifitors  nomi- 
nated by  the  founder.  Likewife  fuch 
corporations  fliall  have,  take,  and  pur- 
chafe  lands,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  cool,  a 
year,  provided  the  fame  be  not  held  of 
the  king ; and  to  make  leafes,  referving 
the  accuftomed  yearly  rent. 

Befides  a multitude  of  alms-houfes,  or 
fmall  hofpitals,  founded  in  England,  par- 
ticularly in  and  about  London,  by  private 
men  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  there  are 
a great  many  hofpitals  : the  principal 
whereof  are  the, 

iJoya/HospiTAL  for  difabledfoldiers,  com- 
monly called  Cheirea-hofpital. 

This  hofpital  was  founded  by  Icing  Charles 
II.  carried  on  by  king  James  II.  and 
finiflied  by  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  Thebuilding  is  very  fpacious  and 
magnificent;  the  number  of  ordinary  pen- 
lioners  is  about  500,  befides  the  officers 
and  fcrvaiits  of  the  houfe:  the  out  and 
extraordinary  penfipners  are  very  nume- 
rous I and  tliefe  upon  occafion  do  duty 
in  the  feveral  garrifons,  • fiom  whence 
draughts  are  made  for  the  army,  Gfr. 
The  penfioners  are  all  provided  with 
deaths,  diet,  wafhing,  lodging,  firing, 
and  have  one  day’s  pay  in  every  week  for 
fpending-money.  The  qualifications  re- 
quired to  be  admitted  of  this  body,  are, 
that  the  candidate  bring  a certificate  from 
his  fuperior  officer  that  he  has  been 
maimed  and  difabled  in  the  fervice  of  the 
crown;  or  that  he  hasiferved  the  crown 
twenty  years,  which  mult  he  niade  ap- 
. pea:  by  the  mufter-rolls.  To  defray  the 
charges  of  this  hofpital,  there  is  a con- 
fidera'nle  fum  paid  yearly  out  of  the 
poundage  of  the  army  ; befides  one  day’s 
pay  of  each  officer  and  common  foldier 
every  year,  which  in  time  of  war  amounts 
to  a very  confiderable  fum.  For  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  this  hofpital,  there  is  a 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  major, 
treafurer,  &c. 

Creeii’wich-JiosPiTAL,  a retreat  for  fea- 
men,  who,  by  age,  wounds,  or  other  ac- 
cidents, are  difabled  from  ferviccs  ; and 
for  the  widows  and  children  of  fuch  as 
are  flain  in  the  fervice. 

This  in  point  of  magnificence  and  fpaci- 
oiifnefs,  greatly  excels  even  Chelfea-hof- 
pital.  A good  part  of  it  was  built  in 
king  Charles  II’s  tim?,  It  waa 


promoted  by  king  William,  and  finllhed 
under  queen  Anne,  king  George  I,  and 
II.  The  number  of  penfioners  enter- 
tertained  in  this  hofpital,  are  about  izoo" 
and  to  each  hundred  are  allowed  five 
nurfes,  being  the  widows  of  feamen.  The 
penfioners  are  all  cloathed  in  blue,  and 
are- allowed  ftockings,  fiioes,  linen,  and 
twelve-pence  a week  for  other  necefla- 
ries  : the  viflualling  is  according  to  the 
allowance  of  Chelfea-hofpital,  ‘viz,  four 
men  to  a mefs,  each  mefs  to  contain  four 
pounds  of  fle’lli,  a gallon  of  beer,  fifr. 
'There  are  100  boys,  the  foils  of  difabled 
feamen,  who  are  maintained  willi  the 
money  arifing  by  fliewing  the  lioffital 
and  painting  in  the  hall. 

This  hofpital  is  adminiftered  by  agover- 
nor,  lieutenant-governor,  Sfc. 

C/;r//?’r Hospital,  by  Newgate-ftreet,  for- 
merly’ a convent  of  grey  friars,  being 
dilTolved  by  king  Henry  VHI,  was  con- 
verted  by  his  fon  Edward  VI.  into  an 
hofpital  for  poor  children,  called  the  blue- 
coat  hofpital,  from  the  blue  cloatliingof 
the  children,  whofe  number  amonnls 
to  about  900  ; the  greateft  part  main- 
tained in  the  houfe,  and  the  others  at 
ntu'fe,  at  the  charge  of  the  foundation, 
The  boys  are  yearly  put  to  trades,  and 
the  .gills  to  fome  honeft  fervice  or  trade, 
Heie  the  boys  have  a grammar-fehool, 
from  which  the  moft  improved  fcholars 
are  yearly  fent  to  the  univerfity ; there 
is  here  alfb  a ftately  writing  fchool,  and 
a mathematical  fchool,  founded  by  king 
Charles  II.  where  forty  youths  are  taught 
feveral  parts  of  the  prafilical  mathema- 
tics, particularly  navigation,  to  fit  them 
for  apprentices  to  mailers  of  (hips,  . 
The  officers  of  this  hofpital  are  a prefn 
dent,  treafurers,  governors,  &c, 

St.  Bartbolame‘w's  Hospital,  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  Chrift’s  hofpital,  did  for- 
merly belong  to  the  fame  grey  friars,  b»t 
. after  the  diflblution  of  the  raonalteries, 
king  Henry  vm.  left  500  marks  a yeir 
to  it  for  the  relief  of  poor  people  ; butil 
was  much  more  largely  endowed  for  the 
life  'of.  fick  and  lame  perfons  only,  by 
Edward  VT.  There  are  twootherhof- 
I'itals  at  the  charge  of  this ; one  in 
Kingfland,  and  the  other,  called  the 
Lock,  in  Southwark,  for  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  only.  It  is  computed  that  thel'e  three 
hofpitals  relieve  five  thoufand  poorfitk 
and  lame  perfons  annually,  dixorfeven 

hundred  of  which  are  in-patients  dt St. 

Bartholomew.  This  hofpital  is  a large, 
new  building  ot'ltone;  eteSj 
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ed  with  proper  offices  in  the  nature  of  a 
quadrangle.  It  is  provided  with  able 
nhyficians  and  furgeons,  Sfr.  For  the  di- 
reaion  of  it  there  is  a prefident,  trea- 
furer,  @’r. 

B/tblehm,  or  bedlam  Hospital,  a ftateiy 
■ hofpital  in  Moorfields,  for  the  cure  and 
maintenance  of  poor  lunatics,  or  diftradt- 
ed  perfons.  'This  hofpital,  for  elegance 
of  llruflure  and  fpacious  conveniencies, 
is  not  to  be  equalled  in  Europe.  It  hands 
alfo  in  a good  open  air. 

St  tbomas's  HosFir  Ah,  in  Southwark,  is 
upon  the  fame  fcheme  and  nature  with 
St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  a noble  exten- 
five  charity,  was  founded  by  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  and'rebuilt  in  .1701. 

Ftyih  Hospital,  near  St.  Thomas’s,  was 
founded  at  the  foie  coft  of  Thomas  Guy, 
bookfeller  of  London,  in  1722,  who  left 
joojoool.  to  build,  finifh,  and  endow 
it.  It  was  deligned  chiefly  for  incura- 
bles. 

Sutton's  Hospital.  See  Chartreuse. 

Bridewell  Uos  FIT  Ah.  See  Bridewell. 
At  Hoxton  there  is  another  hofpital,- 
founded  by  alderman  Atke,  for  twenty 
poor  old  men  of  the  haberdaflier’s  com- 
pany, and  twenty  poor  boys  to  be  there 
educated. 

There  are  alfo  two  very  beneficial  cha- 
rities or  hofpitals,  one  at  Hydepark- 
ccrner,  and  the  other  in  Petty-france, 
Weftminfter,  after  the  manner  of  thofe 
in  London,  and  both  very  well  attended. 
In  1739,  a long  willied-for  charity  was 
ellabiilhed  by  charter  for  taking  in  and 
educating  poor  deferted  young  infants. 
The  governors  and  guardians  have  pur- 
chafed  of  the  earl  of  Salilbury  fifty  acres 
of  land  in  Lamb’s  conduit-fields,  on 
which  they  have  erefted  a large  building 
for  this  charitable  purpofe,  called  the 
foundling  hofpital. 

About  the  year  1741,  an  infirmary  or 
hofpital  in  Goodman’s  fields  was  begun 
by  charitable  donations,  for  the  relief  of 
difabled  poor  teamen  in  the  merchant 
fervice  ; and  now  a large  ftateiy  building 
for  this  charitable  undertaking  is  erefled 
near  White-chapel-mount. 

For  I'everal  other  charities  of  a like  na- 
ture, tho’ lefs  confiderable,  in  and  about' 
London,  fee  the  article /fori-I-lousE.  . 

Chra/i-HosPtTALS,  are  either  general  or 
regimental.  The  general  hofpitals  are 
of  two  kinds,  ‘tt/ss.  the  flying  hofpital, 
attending  the  camp  at  fome  convenient 
diftance,  and  the  ftationary  hofpital, 
which  is  fixed  at  one  place.  In  the  choice 


of  both.  Dr.  Pringle  thinks  it  better 'o 
have  them  in  towns  than  villages,  as  the 
former  will  afford  larger  ward.s,  befide.s 
more  of  other  conveniencies.  Thefe  wards 
fliould  be  as  airy  as  poffible.  Regimen- 
tal hofpitals  are  of  the  greateft  impor- 
^ tance,  and  therefore  fliould  be  fiipplisd 
with  blankets  and  medicines  from  the 
public  ftores,  with  an  allowance  alfo  for 
nuffes  and  other  neceflaries.  Barns^ 
ft'ibles,  granaries,  and  other  out-hoiifes^ 
but  above  all  churches  make  the  beft 
hofpitals  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
OHoher. 

Hospital  fever,  a name  given  to  the 
malignant  catarrhal  fever,  as  being 
frequent  in  hofpitals.  See  the  article 
Fever. 

This  fort  of  fever,  according  to  Dr. 
Pringle,  may  be  owing  to  a great  many 
concurring  caufe,*,  but  the  principal  are 
foul  and  putrid  air,  occafioned  by  filth 
and  impurity  of  any  kind.  Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  prevails  in  marfliy 
countries,  after  hot  feafons,  and  in  po- 
pulous cities,  efpecially  if  low  and  ill 
aired,  unprovided  with  common  fnores  j 
or  where  the  ftfeets  are  narrow  and  foul, 
and  the,  houfes  dirty  ; water  fcaive  ; and 
when  jails  and  hofpitals  are  crowded, 
and  not  ventilated,  and  kept  clean  ; 
when  in  fickly  times  the  burials  are 
within  the  towns,  and  the  bodies  not 
laid  deep;  when  fl.aughter-houfes  are 
alfo  within  the  walls,  or  when  dead 
anirahls  or  offals  are  left  to  rot  in  ken- 
nels, or  on  dunghils ; when  drains  are 
not  provided  to  carry  off  any  large  quan- 
tity of  ftagnati'ng  and  corrupted  water 
in  the  neighbourhood-;  when  flefli  meat 
make  the  greateft  pait  of  the  diet,  with- 
out a proper  mixture  of  bread,  greens, 
wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors  ; from 
. the  ufe  of  old  mufty  grain,  or  what  has 
been  damaged  by  a wet  feafon  ; or, 
laftly,  ■when  the  fibres  are  relaxed  by 
immoderate  warm  bathing. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  on  flowly,  the 
fymptoms  are  fmall  interchanges  of  heats 
and  colds,  trembling  of  the  hands,  in- 
terrupted fleep,  &c.  but  when  it  advances 
faff,  the  above  fymptoms  are  in  a higher 
degres  ! Rnd  befides  thefe  the  patient  is 
affliiSted  with  a great  laffitude,  a naufea, 
pains  in  the  back,  a conftant  pain  and 
confufion  in  the  head,  a dejection  of 
fpirits,  &c.  The  method  of  cure  varies 
according  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe, 
which  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three 
periods : the  firft  continuing  as  long  as 
10  B 1 the 
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the  perfon  is  able  to  go  about  ; the  fecond 
beginning  with  his  confinement  ; and 
the  third,  v;hen  the  puli'e  finks,  and  the 
llupor  comes  on. 

In  the  firlt  as  w^ell  as  the  other  period, 
the  cure  is  principally  to  be  aimed  at  by 
removing  the  patient  out  of  t^he  foul  air. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  ward  or 
room  lliould  be  purified  by  making  a fuc- 
ceflion  of  air  by  means  of  fires,  or  lotting 
5t  in  by  doors  and  windows,  or  dilfufing 
the  fleams  of  vinegar.  'The  next  thing 
to  be-  done  is  to  promote  a diaphorefis, 
■which  in  this  period  ftiould  only  be  at- 
tempted by  mild  fudorificfs,  as  the  fpiri- 
tns  mindereri. 

When  the, fever. is  confirmed,  contra- 
yerva  powders,  with  nitre,  camphor,  thp 
common  ptifan  acidulated,  and  fuch  me- 
dicines as  are  good  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
ought  to  be  given.  Coftivenefs  is  pre- 
vented by  emollient  clyfters.  But  opiates 
are  dangerous  both  in  this  and  the  third 
llage,  in  which  the  pulfe  finks,  and  fln- 
Jior  is  greater,  a delirium  impends^  and 
the  petechiae  often  .appear.  When  this 
is  obferved  to  be  the  cafe,  the  nitre  and 
diaphoretic  medicines  are  to  make  room 
for  a decoflion  of  fnake-root,  to  which  a 
fraall  quantity  of  ftrong  . water  may  be 
added.  It  may  alfo  be  given  in  fub- 
ftance  from  two  to  four  Iciuples  a day, 
with  feiifible  good  etfefts.  Towards  the 
decline  of  the  fever,  an  equal  quantity 
of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  joined  with  the 
root.  Wine  is  alfo  an  excellent  cordial 
at  this  period,  qnd  may  be  given  either 
made  into  whey,  or  added  to  the  panado  ; 
being  the  only  food  proper  for  the  pa- 
tient; It  may  betaken  from  half  a pint 
to  a quart  a day,  according  to  the 
■ ttrength  of  the  patient.  Perhaps  their 
5s  no  riil^  of  more  importance  than  to 
give  a.  ftrlft 'charge  to  the  attendants  of 
the  fick'-r.ever  to  let  the  patient,  when 
Ictlv,  remain  above  two  or  three  hours 
without  taking  fomething  cordial  and 
riourifhing.  If  there  be  danger  of  a 
jihre'hitis  coming  on,  it  will  be  proper 
to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  epitpaftics. 
Sinapifms  too  may  be  uleful  when  the 
pulfe  is  very  much  funk.  If  a diarrhoea 
comes,  on  in  the  decline  of  the  fever,  it 
5s  to  be  moderated  by  adding  a few-drops 
of  the  tinflura  thebaica,  to  the  full  quan- 
tity of  the  ■ alexipharmic  decoflion  ; or 
by  giving  a fpconful  or  two  of  an  aftrin- 
gent  mixture.  In  proportion,  however, 
to  the  putrid  nature  oftheftools,  aflrin. 
. gents  are  to  be  ufed  with  the  greateft 


caution.  When  the  fever  is  over,  tlietj 
are  few  but  complain  of  a vertigo  anil 
want  of  reft;  a continuation  of  the  deaf, 
nefs  and  other  nervous  fymptoins, .are 
frequently  the  confequence  of  great  low. 
nefs,  in  which  cafe  the  pilulte  Mail]® 
are  to  be  given  at  night,  with  analeji. 
tics,  and  medicines  of  the  ftrengtheniiij 

' kind. 

HOSPITALERS,  an  order  of  rejigions 
knights,  now  known  by  the  title  of 
■knights  of  Malta.  See  Malta, 

HOSPITIUM,  a term  ufed  in  old  writen 
either  for  an  inn  or  a monaftery,  built 
for  the  reception  of  ftrangers  and  tt'avel. 
lers.  See  Inn  and  Monastery. 

PIOSPODAR,  a title  borne  by  the  princes 
of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  who  re- 
ceive the  invefture  of  their  principalities 
from  Ihe  gra'nd  feignior.  He  gives  then 
a veil'  and  ftandard  they  are  under  Ills 
proteflion,  and  obliged  to  ferve  him,  jiJ 
he  even  fonietimes  depofes  them  ; buth 
other  refpedls  they  are  aBfoIute  fovereigos 
within  their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  hofpes,  denotes  either  a perfon  vvliii 
entertains  another,  or  the  pepfon  foei- 
tertained  ; but  it  is  now  generally  ufediD 
the  firfl  of  thefe  fenfes. 

Host,  oi'Hoast,  hoftia,  in  the chiircliof 
Rome,  a name  given  to  the  elemenls 
ufeidin  the  eucharilt,  or  rather  tothecoi- 
fccrated  wafer;  which  they  pretend  10 
offer  lip  every  day,  a new  hoft  or  facti- 
fice,  for  the  fins  of  mankind. 

They  pay  adoration  to  the  hoft,  upon! 
.falfe  prefumption,  that  the  elements  atl 
no  longer  bread  and  wine,  bu^,traiifnli- 
ftantiated  into  the  real  body  and  bloodd 
Chrift.  See  Transubstantiatios, 

HOSTAGE,  a perfon  given  up  to  antm- 
my  as  a fecurity  for  the  performanceol 
the  ar'cicles  of  a treaty. 

When  two  enemies  enter  into  a trealyoi 
capitulation,  it  is  common  for  themim- 
tually  to  give  hoftages  as  a fecurity  fa 
- their  reciprocally  performing  the  engagt- 
ments  they  have  entered  into".  An  lirf 
tage  becomes  either  an  acceffary  or  pril' 
cipal,  according  to  the  (late  of  things, 

■ Thus,  for  example,  he  is  an  accfflarji 
when  a prince  promifes  fidelity  to  anotkil 
prince,  and  gives  either  his  fon,  or  foiw 
great  lord,  as  a fecurity  for  His  perform'- 
Ing  his  prorriife  without  any  farther  Si- 
pujation  : for  then  thefe  hoftages  are  oni| 
an  additional  engagement  of  the  prince; 
and  if  he  violate  his  word,  they  arenol 
in  any  manner  refponfible  for  it.  At 
hollage  beccmes  a principal,  when  in 
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ftipxilated  that  he'  fliall  be  anfwerable  for 
the  event  of  things.  For  example,  if  a 
city  promifes  to  furrender  within  a cer- 
tain time,  in  cafe  it  is  riot  fiiccoured,  and 
for  the  fecurity  of  this  article  gives  hof- 
taaes,  thefe  hoftages  are  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  bail  given  to  a creditor  to  fecure 
a debt  i fo  that  jf  the  fuccour  arrives 
within  the  time, ' the  promife  becoming 
void,  the  hoftages  are  .difcharged,  and 
cannot  be  detained,  juft  as  the  bail  is  dif- 
charged, if  the  original  debtor  pays  the 
creditor ; but  if  the  fuccours  do  not  ar- 
rive, and  the  city  is  guilty  of  a breach  of 
faith,  by  refufing  to  furrender,  then  the 
hoftages  become  principal,  and  may  be 
puniftied  for  the  breach  of  faith  ; juft  as 
a bail  becomes  the  princijial  debtor,  on 
the  other  debtor’s  becoming  infolvent.  _ 
An  hoftage  given  for  another  perfon  is 
free  in  cafe  that  other  perfon  dies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nations,  hoftages 
ouoht  not  to  be  pot  to  death,  unlefs  they 
: thetnfelves  have  been  guilty  of  fome  par- 

[I  ticular  crime. 

SWOS  riLITY  denotes  a ftate  of  war  or 
enmity  between  two  nations. 

Duringa  truce  all  ai5ls  of  hoftility  are  to 
ceafe  on  both  fides. 

OT,  a relative  term,  importing  the  con- 
trary of  cold.  See  Heat  and  Cold, 
dOT.DATH.  See  the  article  Bath, 
rIoT-BEDS,  in  gardening,  beds  made  with 
relli  horfe-dung,  or  tanner’s  bark,  and 
covered  with  glafies  to  defend  them  from 
cold  winds. 

By  the  Ikilfnl  management  of  hot-beds, 
we  may  imitate  the  temperature  of  warmer 
climates  j by  which  means, , the  feeds  of 
plants  brought  from  any  of  the  countries 
within  the  torrid  zone,  may  be  made  to 
flourilh  even  under  the- poles. 

The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen- 
gardens,  are  made  with  new  horfe-dung 
mixed  with  the  litter  of  a liable,  and  a 
few  fea-coal-afties,  which  laft  are  of  fer- 
vice  in  continuing  the  heat  of  the  dung. 
This  fliould  remain  fix  or  feven  days  in 
a heap,  and  being  then  turned  o^'er,  and 
the  parts  mixed  well  together,  it  fliould 
be  again  call  into  a heap,  where  it-may 
continue  five  or  fix  days  longer,  by  which 
time  it  will  have  acquired  a due  heat.  _ 
Thefe -hot-beds  are  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ; in  fome  flieltered  part  of 
the  garden,  dig  out  a trench  of  a length 
and  width  proportionable  to  the  frames, 
.you  intend  it  for  ; and  if  the  ground  be 
dry,  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half 
• detf ; but  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  fix 


inches:  then  wheel  the  dung  into  fit 
opening,  obferving  to  ftir  every  part  o 
it  with  a fork,  and  to  lay  it  exadlly  even 
and  fmooth  on  every  - part  of  the  bedj 
laying  the  bottom  part  of  the  heap,  which 
is  commonly  free  from  litter,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  bed  : and  if  it  be  defigned 
frir  a bed  to  plant  out  cucumbers  to  re- 
main for  good,  you  mull  make  a hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  place  defigned  for  each 
light  about  ten  inches  over,  and  fix  deep, 
which  fliould  be  filled  with  ^ood  freth 
earth,  thriifting  in  . a ftick  to  Ihew  the 
places  where  the  holes  are ; then  cover 
the  bed  all  over  with  the  earth  that  was 
taken  out  of  the  trench,  about  four  inches 
thick,  and  put  on  the  frame,  letting  it 
remain  till  the  earth  be  warm,  which 
commonly  happens  in  three  or  four  days 
after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the  plants 
ihay  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot- 
bed be  defigned  for  other  plants,  there 
need  be  no  holes  made  in  the  dung;  but 
after  having  fmootlied  the  furface  with  a 
fpade,  you  fliould  cover  the  dung  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick  with  good 
earth,  puttii^  on  the  frames  and  glalTes, 
as  before.  In  making  thefe  beds,  care 
mull  be  taken  to  fettle  the  dung  clofe 
with  a fork  ; and  if  it  be  pretty  full  of 
long  litter,  it  fliould  be  trod  down  equally 
on  every  part.  During  the  firft  week  or 
ten  days  after. the  bed  is  made,  you  fliould 
cover  th^laflfes  but  llightly  in  the  night, 
and  inthe  day  time  carefully  raife  them, 
to  let  out  the  fteam  ; but  as  the  heat 
abates,  the  coveting  fliould  be  increafed, 
and  as  the  bed  grows  cold,  new.  hot  dung 
fliould  be  added  round  the  Tides  of  it. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanner’s  bark, 
is,  however,  much  preferable  to  that 
defcribed  above,  efpecially  for  all  tender 
exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  con- 
tinued for  leveral  months,  which  cannot 
be  effeiled  with  horfe  dung.  The  man- 
ner of  making  them  is  as  follows  : dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep',  if  the  ground 
be  dry  ; but  if  wet,  it  muft  not  be  above 
a foot  deep  at  moft,  and  muft  be  raifed 
two  feet  above  the  ground.  The  length 
muft  be  propoitioned  to  the  frames  in- 
tended to  cover  it,  but  it  fliould  never  be 
lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  the  width 
. not  lefs  thari  fix.  The  trench  flifinld  be 
bricked  up  round  the  fides  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  and  filled 
in  the  fpring  with  frefli  tanner’s  bark 
that  has  been  lately  drawn  out  of  their 
vats,  and  has  lain  in  a round  heap,  for 

the 
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flic  tiioifture  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three 
of  four  days  ,:  as  it  is  put  in,  gently  beat 
it  do:vn  equally  with  a dung-fork  ; hut 
it  muft  not  be  trodden,  which  would  pre- 
vent its  heating,  by  fettling  it  too  clofe  ; 
then  put  on  the  frame,  covering  it  with 
giaflcs  j and  in  about  ten, days  or  a fort- 
night, it  will  begin  to  heat ; at  which 
time  plunge  your  pot  of  plants  or  feeds 
into  it,  obferving  not  to  tread  down  the 
bark  in  doing  it.  Thefe  beds  will  con- 
tinue three  or  four  months  in  a good 
temper  of  beat  j and  if  you  ftir  up  the 
bark  pretty  deep,  and  mix  a load  01*  two 
of  ftefli  bark  with  the  old  when  you  find 
the  warmth  decline,  you  will  preferve 
its  heat  two  or  three  months  longer. 
Many  lay  Ibme  hot  horfe-dung  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  under  the  bark  ; 
but  this  ought  never  to  he  praftifed  un- 
lefs  the  bed  is  wanted  fooner  than  the 
bark  would  heat  of  itfelf,  and  even  then 
there  ought  only  to  be  a fniall  quantity  of 
dung  at  the  bottom. 

The  frames  which  cover  thefe  b^ds, 
fiiould  be  proportioned  to  the  feveral 
plants  they  are  defigned  to  contain  ; if 
they  are  to  cover  the  ananas  or  pine- 
apple, the  back  part  fljould  be  three  feet 
high,,  and  the  lower  part  fifeen  inches: 

' if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller  plants, 
the  frame  mud  be  made  of  a depth  pro- 
portionable to  them  ; but  if  it  be  for  low- 
ing of  feeds,  the  frame  need  not  be  above 
fourteen  inches  high  at  the  back,  and 
Teven  in  the  front  j by  which  means,  the 
heat  will  he  much  greater. 

llor- HOUSE,  in  falt-raaking,  the  place 
where  they  dry  the  fait,  -when  taken  out 
of  the  boiling-pan  : it  is  fiiuated  ne^r 
the  furnace,  which,  by  means  of  funnels 
or  tubes,  conveys  the  heat  into  if. 

HOTCH-POT,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  mix- 
ing of  lands  given  in  marriage  with  other 
lands  in  fee  which  fall  by  defeent  ; as 
where  a man  poffefied  of  thirty^'acres  of 
land  has  ifiue  only  two  daughters,  and 
after  his  having  given  with  one  of  them 
ten  acres  in  marriage,  he  dies  polTefled 
of  the  other  twenty,:  here  (he  thgt  is 
thus  married,  in  ordef  to  gain  her  fliare 
of  the  reft  of  the  land,  muft  put  her  part 
given  in  naarriage  in  hotch-pot;  that  is, 
file  muft  refiife  to  take  the  foie  profits  of 
her  lands,  and  caufe  it  to-  be  mingled 
with  the  other,  fo  that  an  equal  divifion 
may  be  made  of  the  whole  between  her 
and  her  fitter  ; by  which  means,  inftead 
of  only  her  ten  acres,  fjie  hag  fifteen. 
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HOTTENTOT-country,  themoftfo,, 
them  promontory  of  Africa,  comp, 
bending  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  an/j 
reft  of  the  dutch  fettlements,  fituatedt,, 
tween  15  and  35°  of  eaft  long,  andk 
tween  23  and  35°  of  fouth  lat.  TliopJ 
mountainous,  it  is  a molt  fruitful  count. 
The  hotteiitot- nations  who  inhabit  j 
fouthern  promontory,  are  fixteen  in  nin 
her;  and  as  the  natives  are  extremili 
ufeful  to  the  Dutch,  they  fuffer  them p 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws  andci' 
toms.  They  are  black,  and  in  their 
nofes,  thick  lips,  and  hair,  referableil, 
negroes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all il, 
women  have  a callous  flap  or  Ikin  wft 
hangs  over  the  pudenda. 

HOTTONIA,  WATER-VIOLET,  inlj, 
tany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-moj: 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  vftiil 
confifts  of  a Angle  petal,  the  tubewlitB. 
of  is  equal  in  length  to  the  cup,  anifii 
limb  plain,  and  divided  into  five  ovals 
oblong,  emarginated  fegments  : thefni 
js  a globofe  acuminated  capfiile,  platil 
on  the  cup,  and  having  only  one  cell,  it 
which  are  contained  a great  numbenl 
round  feeds. 

HOTTS,  or  Hutts,  are  the  pounccsij 
round  balls  of  leather,  fluffed,  andtieill) 
the  fpurs  of  fighting  cocks,  to  keep  tin 
from  hurting  one  another  in  fparing, 

HOUDEN,  a market-townof  the  call ridiij 
of  Yorkfliire,  fourteen  miles  fouth-ealli 
York. 

HOUGH  and  Houghing,  in  agricu!lDii,l 
See  Hoe  and  Hoeing. 

Hough,  in  the  manege,  is  that  joinlii 
the  hinder  quarter  which  joins  the  lliiji 
to  the  leg, 

HOVINGHAM,  a market-town  oflli 
eaft  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  feventeen  mils 
north-eaft  of  York. 

lioULSWORTHY,  a market. town  t! 
Devonfliire,  thirty- eight  miles  notth-vvd 
of  Exeter. 

HOUND,  a hunting  dog,  of  which  llw, 
are  feveral  forts,  as  the  grey-houmli 
gaze-hound,  &c. 

The  grey-hound  is  valued  for  his  fwlfc 
nefs, 'ifrength,  and  fagacity  in  purfuinj 
the  game.  Thofe  of  the  beft  fort  ban 
a long  body,  a fliarp  head,  fparkliq 
eyes,  a long  mouth,  and  fliarp  teelki 
little  ears  with  thin  griftles ; a ftraigkii 
broad,  and  ftrong  breaft  ; his  legs  long, 
and  his  belly  fmall  ; with  broad  Ihoul- 
ders,  round  ribs,  flefliy  buttocks,  hi 
not  fat,  and  a long  tail. 
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The  'beft  time  to  try  and  train  grey- 
hounds to  the  game,  is  at  twelve  months 
old;  they  fliould  be  kept  in  a flip  while 
abroad,  till  they  can  fee  their  courfe,  and 
a voung  dog  fliould  not  be  run  till  the 
game  has  been  a confiderable  time  on 
foot,  left  being  over  greedy  of  the  prey, 
he  drain  his  limbs.  The  luintfman  is 
to  lead  them  on  his  left  hand,  if  he  be  on 
foot,  and  on  the  right  if  on  horfeback. 
Tor  the  method  of  entering  greyhounds, 
fee  the  article  Entrance  oJ  hou7ids. 

The  greyhound  ought  to  be  coiirfed  three 
times  a week,  and  rewarded  with  blood, 
which  will  encourage  him  to  prolecute  his 
game;  but  forget'not  to  give  the  hare  all 
the  juft  advantage,  ■ that  the  grey-hound 
may  (hew  hi's  utmoft  ftrength  and  (kill 
before  he  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labour. 
If  he  kill,  take  the  hare  from  him,  and 
cleaning  his  chops  from  the  hare’s  wool, 
give  him  the  liver  and  lights  ; then  taking 
him  up  in  your  lealh,  lead  him  home, 
walh  his  feet  with  butter  and  beer,  put 
him  into  his  kennel,  and  half  an  hour 
after,  feed  him.  Upon  the  courfing  days 
give  liim  a toaft  and  butter,  or  oil,  in  the 
morning,  and  nothing  elfe,  and  then 
kennel  him  till  he  go  to  the  courfe. 

In  the  breeding  of  grey-hounds  it  fliould 
lieohferved,  that  the  heft  dog  upon  an 
indifferent  bitch  will  not  get  fo  good  a 
whelp  as  an  indifferent  dog  upon  the  heft 
bitch:  that  the  dogs  and  bitches  ought  as 
near  as  poflible  to  be  of  an  equal  age, 
and  not  to  exceed  four  years  old  ; how- 
ever, excellent  whelps  are  frequently  pro- 
duced by  breeding  with  a young  dog  and 
an  old  bitch. 

The  general  food  of  a grey-hound  ought 
to  be  chippings,  crufts  of  bread,  foft 
bones  and  griftles  ; the  chippings  fliould 
be  fcalded  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  ve- 
nifon  broth,  and  when  it  is  pretty  cool, 
made  to  float  in  good  milk,  and  if  this 
be  given  him  morning  and  evening,  it 
will  keep  him  in  a good  ftate  of  body. 
But  if  he  be  poor,  fickly  and  weak,  take 
a fheep’s  head  with  the  woo!,  break  it 
to  pieces,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  very  tender, 
and  thickening  the  broth  with  oatmeal, 
feed  your  dog  with  the  meat  and  broth 
niorning  and  evening.  If  you  defign 
your  grey  hound  for  a wager,  give  him 
the  following  diet-bread.  Take  half  a 
peck  of  wheat- flour,  gnd  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  oatmeal,  and  Iiaving  fcattered  in 
it  an  indiflerent  quantity  of  liquorice  and 
annifeeds,  knead  it  up  with  the  whites 
3nd  bake  it  in  fmail  leaves. 


then  foak  it  in  beef  or  other  broths,  and 
having  walked  and  aired  him,  half  an 
•hour  after  fun-rife,  and  half  an  hour  af- 
ter ftin-fet,  give  him  fonie  of  it  10  eat. 

£/aod-HovND,  is  a dog  remarkable  for  the 
keennefs  of  his  feent : he  differs  from  the- 
fcGtch  fluck-hoiind,  ouly  in  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  fize,  and  in  his  not  being 
always  of  the  fame  colour ; for  thele 
hounds  are  fometimes  fed,  fanded,  black, 

, white,  Ipotted,  and  of  all  the  colours  ef 
the  other  hounds.  Thofe  who  have  a 
fquare  and  flat  nofe  always  pointed  to  the 
earth,  are  generally  thought  lo  have  the 
beft  feent  j they  fliould  likevvile  have 
fmall  head,  brifk  eyes,  long  ears  hang- 
ing down,  his  legs  of  an  equal  length, 
hjs  breaft  not  deeper  than  his  belly,  and  ■ 
his  tail  nimble. 

The  blood  bound  feldom  barks,  except 
in  the  chace  ; and  on  being  fet  on  by  the 
' voice  of  the  huntfman,  feeks  about  for  the 
game,  and  not  only  keeps  to  it  while 
it  is  living,  but  if  it  be  by  any  accident 
killed  or  wounded,  will  find  it  out  by 
the  feent  of  the'  blood  fprinkled  on  the 
ground. 

Gaaie-HouMD.  ' See  Gd-L^.-Kound. 

Hound-fish,  the  cnglKli  name  of  two 
different  fjiecies  of  the  fqualus.  See  the 
article  Squ.alus. 

1. _  The  fmooth  hound  fiSi  is  the  finooth 

fkinned  fqualus,  with  obtufe  teeth  : this 
is  a large  fifii ; the  head  is  of  a depreffed 
form  ; Iheroftrum  is  obttife  5 the  mouth 
large  ; and  the  teeth  are  iiiimeroiis,  but 
fliort,  thick,  obtufe,  and  granulous^  the 
noftrils  have  each  tw'o  apertures;  the 
■eyes  are  large,  and  ftand  pretty  high  oa 
the  head  ; the  bony  is  o^'long,  and  of  a 
rounded  form  ; toward  the  head  there  are 
five  apertures  to  the  gills  on  each  tide, 
they  ftand  in  3 line,  running  from  the 
head  to  the  pefiloral  fins  ; there  are  two 
back  fins  ; the  pinna  ani  is  but  one  ; the 
tail  is  forked  or  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  the  upper  portion  is  much  longer 
than  the  other.  ‘ ° 

2.  The  fqualus,  with  a rounded  body, 
and  with  no  pinna  ani,  is  alfo  called  the 
hound-fifli ; the  head  is  large,  of  a de- 
preffed  figure,  and  fubacute  ; the  loftrum, 
toward  the  extremity,  is  pellucid:  this 
fifli  grows  to  about  two  yai-ds  in  length. 

HOUR,  hora,  in  chronology,  an  aliquot 
part  of  a natural  day,  uJually  a li-tii, 
fbinetimes  a sath. 

But  the  word  hour  has  not  always  been 
ot  the  fame  fignifiention  ; for  in  artient 
times  at)  hour  dki  imitfinite'v  exorfis  a 
' ■ ■ ' ' flictt 
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jliort  fpace  of  time.  It  is  thought  too 
that  antieTitly  the  four  feafons  of  the  year, 
wherein  the  fun  finiiheth  its  annual 
courfe,  had  the  name  of  hours,  Tjecaufe 
Horus  inftituted  a certain  year,  confifting 
of  three  months,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
antients  called  fpring,  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  hours,  and  the  year  itfelf 
horus  : of  which  fome  footfteps  appear 
in  tl|is,  that  the  Greeks  called  their  an- 
nals flori ; and  the  writers  of  them  ho- 
rographi.  However  it  be,  the  divifion 
of  the  day  into  hours 'is  very  antient, 
thp’  the  moft  antient  hour  is  that  of  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  day. 

An  houri  with  us,  is  a meafureor  quan- 
tity of  time,  equal  to  a i4th  part  of  the 
natural  day,  or  nychthemeron  ; or  it  is 
the  duration  of  the  34th  part  of  the 
earth’s  diurnal  rotation.  Fifteen  degrees 
of  the  equator  anfwer  to  an  hour  ; tho’ 
hot  precifely,  yet  near  enough  for  com- 
mon ufe. 

The  hour  is  divided  into  fixty  minutes  ; 
the  minute  into  fixty  feconds  ; the  fecond 
into  fixty  thirds,  &c. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,-  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  the  fun’s  declination,  and 
his  altitude  muft  be  given.  Thus,  Sup- 
pofe  the  latitude  is  51°  32',  ^le  fun’s  de- 
clination 18“  north,  and  bis  altitude 
40®,  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day. 

The  geometrical  folution  of  this  problem 
is  performed  by  projecling  flereographi- 
caliy  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian  the 
oblique  angled  fpherical  triangle  vr’hichis 
made  by  the  complement  of  the  latitude  ; 
the  complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  and 
the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  elevated  pole. 
Thus,  with  the  chord  of  60°  (plate 
CXXXIV.  fig  I.)  draw  the  primitive 
circle  Z O N H;  quarter  itj  alfo  draw  the 
axis  PC  P thro’  the  poles,  and  theequi- 
noiflial  llkewife  the  parallel  of 


r ZP  Co.  lat.  38® 
Sides  O P Co,  decl.  72“ 
t Z O Co.  alt. 


28' 

00 

oo 


•I 

>'S 


Sum  is,  j6o°  28' 
Halfis,  So"  I4' 
Co.  alt.  50”  00' 
Retnainder  30“  14' 


declination  D © rf equal  1 8°  ; thendiaw 
parallel  to  the  horizon  HO,  the  almac'an- 
ler  or  parallel  of  the  I'un’s  altitude  A a 
■=  40°'  to  cut  the  parallel  cf  the  fun’s 
• declination  in  © the  place  of  the  fun  at 
that  time.  Then  through  © draw  two 
great  circles,  one  through  Z and  N the 
poles  of  the  horizon,  and  the  other  thro' 
P and  P the  poles  of  the  equinoflial,  as 
Z © N,  and  P © P;  which  form  the 
oblique  angled  fpherical  triangle  PZ  0 
and  the  angle  Z P © ineafured  on  the 
line  of  half  tangents  gives  the  hour  of 
the  day  from  twelve,  ‘viz.  47°  20'  equal 
to  3 hours  9 minutes  nearly,  or  to  51 
minutes  after  eight  in  the  morning,  of 
51  minutes  before  four  in  the  afternoon, 
But  by  fpherical'  trigonometry,  having 
three  fides  given  ; that  is  ZP  38°  18' Hie 
complement  of  the  latitude,  Z Q 50’ 00' 
the  complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude,  and 
P © 72°  00'  the  fun’s  diftance  from  tile 
elevated  pole  (which  is  the  declination 
added  to  90®,  whett,the  latitude  and  de- 
clination are  of  a contrary  namej  but 
if  of  . one  name,  it  is  the  complement 
of  the  declination  : ) and  the  angle, 
ZP  0 the  hour  of  the  day  is  found  by 
cafe  II.  of  fpherical  trigonometry,  .as 
follows. 

Firft  add  the  complement  of  the  latitude, 
complementof  the  fun’s  altitude,  and  the 
fun’s  diftance  f^om  the  elevated  pole,  into 
one  fum.  Secondly,  From  half  thatlhm 
fubftraftthe  complement.of  the  fun’s  al- 
titude, noting  the  half  fum,  and  the  re- 
mainder. Then  the  complement  arith- 
metical of  the  fines  of  the  complement  cf 
the  latitude,  and  the  fun’s  diftance  frtffl 
the  pole,  and  the  fines  of  the  faid  half 
fum  and  remainder,  added  together;  (lie 
fine  of  half  this  fum,  doubled,  and  fiib 
ftradled  from  1 80  degrees,  gives  the  hour 
from  noop. 

...  , S’  S,  CO.  ar. — o.'ao6i68 

contammg fides  ^ co.  ar.-o.o2i79d. 

half  fum  fides,  80°  14'  S. — 9.993660 
'remainder  30''  14'  S,  — 9,702019 
fum  of  the  4. — 19.923641 
fine  half  fum  7 — 9.961810 
66“  20°'  j 
66?  20^ 


Which  doubled  gives  132°  40' 


This  fubtrafiled  from  igo®  00'  leaves 
47°  20'  equal  to  3 hours  9'  nearly,  the 
fame  as  before. 

By  the  Tame  operation  you  may  find  the 


fun’s  azimuth  PZ  0,  if  inftead  of  the 
complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude  you  fill)'' 
ftraft  the  (iin’s  diftance  from  the  pole, 
noting  the  half  fum  and  remainder  ai 

bekt'fi 
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Wore.  And  the  rule  will  ftand  thus: 
To  the  complement  arithmetical  of  the 
fines  df  the  complement  of  the  latitude, 
and  complement  of  the  fun’s, altitude, 
add  the  fines  of  the  aforefaid  half  funi 
anil  remainder:  then  the  fine  of  half  The 
total  ofthefe  four,  doubled,  and  taken 
• from  iSo  degrees,  gives  the  fun’s  azimuth 
{j-om.the  north,  in  .north  latitude  j and 
from  the  fouth,  in  fouth  latitude. 

If  the  hour  of  the  night  is  required,  the 
height  offome  ftar  mull  be  taken.  And 
it  is  found  by  adding  to,  or  fubllra6ling, 
the  right  afcenfion  of  that  liar  from  that 
of  the  fun. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  hours,  ufed  by 
-•  chronologers,  aflfonomers,  dialills,  Gfc. 

- Sometimes  hours  are  divided  into  equal 
and  unequal.  Equal  hours  are  the 
54th  part  of  a day  and  night  precifely, 
that  is,  the  lime  wherein  fifteen  degrees 
of  the  equator  mount  above  the  horizon. 
Tliefe  are  alfo  called  equino6lial  hours, 
becaufe  they  are  meafnred  on  the  cqui- 
noiSlial ; and  aftronomical,  becau.^e  nfed 
by  aftronomers.  They  are  alfo  different^ 
ly  denominated,  according  to  the  manner 
of  accounting  them  in  different  countries. 
Aftronomical  hours  are  equal  hours, 
reckoned  from  noon,  or  mid-day,  in  a 
continued  feries  of  twenty-four.  Baby- 
lonifli  hours  are  equal  hours  reckoned  in 
the  fame  manner  from  fun-rife.  The 
Italian  hours,  are  alfo  equal  hours  reckon- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  too,  from  fun-fet- 
ting.  European  hours  are  alfo  equal  hours, 
reckoned  from  midnight ; twelve  from 
thence  to  noon,  and  twelve  more  from 
noon  to  midnight.  Jewifli,  or  planetary, 
or  antient  hours,  are  the  tvVelfth  part  of 
' the  artificial  day  and  night,  each  being 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts.  Hence, 
as  it  is  only  in  the  time  of  the  equinoxes 
that  the  artificial  day  is  equal  to  the 
night,  it  is  then  only  that  the  hours  of 
the  day  are  equal' to  thofe  of  the  night  : 
At  other  times  they  will  be  always  either 
increafing  or  decreafing.  And  they  will 
he  the  more  or  lefs  unequal  according 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  fphere, 

HOUSE,  donuts,  a habitation,  or  place 
built  with  conveniencies  for  dwelling  in  ; 
thus,  we  fay  a town-houfe,  couutry- 
liotife,  &c. 

A country-houfe  is  the  villa  of  the  an- 
lient  Romans,  the  quinta  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portugnci'e,  the  clot'erie.and 
cafline  of  the  French,,  and  the  vigna  of 
the  Italians, 
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It  ought  always  to  have  wood  and  water 
near  It  ; thefe  being  the  principal  beau- 
ties of  a rural  feat.  The  trees  make  3 
far  better  defence  than  hills,  as  they 
yield  a cooling,  and  healthy  air,  fiiade 
during  the  heat  cf  fummer,  and  very 
much  break  the  feventies  of  the  winter- 
feafon. 

It  fliould  not  be  fituated  tdo  low,  pn  ac- 
count of  the  moifture  of  the  air ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  thofe  built  on  places 
expofed  to  the  winds  are  expenlive  to  keep 
in  repair.  In  houfes  not  above  two 
ftories  highland  upon  a good  foundation, 
the  length  of  two  bricks,  or  eighteen 
inches,  for  the  heading  courfe  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  ground-work  of  any 
common  ftrii6lure  ; and  fix  or  fevea 
courfes  above  the  earth,  to  a w'ater-lable, 
where  the  ihicknefs  of  the  walls- ate 
abated,  or  taken  in,  on  either  fide  the 
ihicknefs  of  a brick,  sci/r:.  two  inches 
and  a quarter.  But  for  large  and  higli 
honfes  ol  three,  four,  or- five  ftories, 
with  garrets,  their  wails  ought  to  be 
three  beading  courfes  of  bricks,  ortwentv'- 
eight  inches  at  lead,  from  the  foundation 
to  the  fil'd  water-table  ; and  at  every 

‘ ftory  a water-table,  or  taking  in,  on  tlie 
infide,  for  the  dimmers,  girders',  and 
joifts  to  reft  upon,  laid  into  the  iniddlc, 
or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  lead,  for 
the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  par- 
tition wall,  a brick  and  half  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  thick  ; and  for  the' upper  ftories, 
a brick  length,  or  nine  inch  brick  wall 
will  fuffice. 

As  to  the  regulations  concerning  the 
houfes  in  London,  we  have  taken  notice 
of  them  under  the  article  BuiLpiNG. 

fToitw/'HoosE,  a public  hall,  where  the 
magiftrates  of  a town,  or  borough,  hold 
their  Vneeting  for  the  due  adminiftratiott 
of  their  polity. 

Work  House,  a place  built  at  the  charge 
of  a county,  town,  or  paiifti,  where  in- 
digent, vagrant,  and  idle  people,  as  alfo 
ftrumpets,  gamefters,  and  other  rogues, 
are  fet  to  work,  and  furniftied  with  cloth- 
ing, diet,,  £?f.  Such  are  the  Lonrioa 
work-houfe,  Bridewell,  and  that  of  the 
parifli  of  St.  Margaret,  'Weftminfter, 
The  jnftices,  at  their  feflions,  are  required 
to  appoint  governors,  or  mailers  oi  fiich 
houfes,  whofe  office  is  to  fet  the  perfpns 
committed  to  their  charge  to  work,  and 
to  give  them  modeiate  correflion  by 
whipping,  &c.  if  refrailcry ; and  to 
render  a true  account  every  quarter 
G ' - feflions. 
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feffions,  of  perfpns  committed  into  tlieir 
ciirtodies. 

House-eote,  in  law,  an  allowfflnce  of 
timber  out  of  the  lord’s  woods,  for  the 
repairs  of  an  houfe  : this  is  otberwife 
called  eftovers. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a noble  family,  or 
race  of  ilhjftrious  perfons,  defccnded  from 
the  fame  ftock. 

House,  in  aflrology,  denotes  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  heavens. 

. The  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  houfes, 
is  founded  upon  the  pretended  influence 
of  the  liars,  when  meeting  in  them,  on 
all  fublunary  bodies.  Thel'e  influences 
are  fuppofed  to  be  good  or  bad,  and  to 
.each  of  thefe  boufes  particular  virtues  are 
afiigned,  on  which  allrologers  prepare 
and  forma  judgment  of  their  horol'copes. 
The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two 
circles  of  the  celcftial  houfes,  which 
divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal  parts, 
each  (icntaining  three  houfes  ; lix  of 
which  are  above  the  horizon,  and  fix 
below  it:  and  fix  .of  thefe  are  called 
ealiern,  and  fix  wellern  houfes. 

A fchenie  or  figure  of  the  Heavens  Is 
compofed  of  twelve  triangles,  alfo  called 
houfes,  in  which  is  marked  the  liars, 
figns  and  planets  fo  included  in  each  of 
thefe  cirrles. . Every  planet  has  likewife 
two  particular  houfes,  in  which  it  is 
pretended,  that  they  exert  their  influence 
in  the  llrongefl;  manner;  but  the  fun  and 
moon  have  each  of  them  only  one,  the 
houfe  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and  that 
of  the  later  Cancer. 

The  houfes  in  aflrology  have  alfo  names 
given  them  according  to  their  qualities ; 
the  firft  is  the  houfe  of  life  ; this  is  the 
afeendant,  which  extends  five  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  reft  below  it ; 
the  fecond  is  the  houfe  of  riches : the 
third  the  houfe  of  brothers  : the  fourth, 
in  the  loweft  part  of  the  heavers,  is  the 
houfe  of  relations,  and  the  angle  of  the 
earth  : the  fifth,  the  houfe  of  children  : 
the  lixthj  the  houfe  of  health  the  fe- 
venth,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the 
angle  of  the  weft:  the  eighth,  the  houfe 
of  dfath  : the  ninth,  the  houfe  of  piety  ; 
the  tenth- the  houfe  ofoffices : the  eleventh, 
the  houfe  of  friends  : and  the  twelfth, 
the  houfe  of  enemies. 

House-breakikg,  or  Robbing,  is  the 
breaking  into  and  robbing  a houfe  in 
the  day-time,  the  fame  crime  being 
termed  burglary,  when  done  by  night; 
both  are  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
See  tlie  article BuRCEARr, 


House  of  Lords.  ? o -n 
House  of  Commons.  S 
Gree«-HouSE,  See  the  article  Greek, 
Hot  House.  See  the  article  Hot, 
House-leek,  yraVrOT,  in  botany.  Seethe 
article  Sedum.  ' - 

HOUSHOLD,  the  whole  of  a family  con- 
fidered  collefilively,  including  the  miftrefs 
children,  and  fervants.  But  the  houfe! 
hold  of  a Ibvereign  prince  includes  only 
the  officers  and  domeftics  belonging  to 
his  palace. 

The  principal  officers  of  his  majefty’s 
houfliold,  are,  the  lord  fteward,  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  houfliold,  the  groom 
■of  the  ftole,  the  mailer  of  the  great 
wardrobe,  and  the  mailer  of  the  horfe. 
The  civil  government  of  the  king’s  houfe 
, is  under  the  care  of  the  lord  Reward  of 
the  king’s  houfliold,  who,  as  he  is  the 
chief  officer,  all  his  commands  are  ob- 
lerved  and  obeyed.  His  authority  ex- 
tends  over  all  the  other  officers  and  fer- 
vanta,  except  ihofe  of  his  majelty’s 
chapel,  chamber,  and  liable,  and  beii 
• tbe  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  either 
within  the  court  or  the  verge.  Seethe 
articles  Steward  and  Verge. 

Under  him  are  the  treafurer  of  the 
houfliold,  the  comptroller,  cofferer,  the 
mailer  of  the  houfliold,  the  clerks  of  the; 
green-cloth,  and  the  officers  and  fervanis 
belonging  to  the  accounting-houfe,  ite 
niarffialfea,  the  verge,  the  king’s  kitchen, 
the  houfliold  kitchen,  tbeacatery,  bake- 
. houfe,  pantry,  buttery,  cellar,  paltry, 
Next  to  the  lord  fteward  is  the  lord  cham. 
berlain  of  the  houfliold;  who  has  under, 
him  the  vice-chamberlain,  the  treafurer, 
and  comptroller  of  the  chamber;  forty- 
eight  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamher, 
twelve  of  whom  wait  quarterly,  and  Im 
of  them  lie  every  night  in  the  privy- 
ciiamber  ; the  gentleman  ullier,  llie, 
grotiins  of  the  great  chamber,  the  pages  of 
the  prdence-chamber  ; the  mace-bearer;, 
cup-bearers,  carvers,  muliciahs,  S'f.  Sk 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  tbe  Hmifiold. 
The  groom  of  the  Hole  has  under  him 
the  eleven  other  lords  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, 'who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed-ciiani- 
her,  and  by  turns  lie  there  a nights  oni 
pallat-bed  ; and  alfo  the  grooms  of  tit 
bed-chamber,  the  pages  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber and  ba&k  Raits,  &c.  See  Groom  (j 
the  Stole, 

The  mailer  or  keeper  of  the  great 
wardrobe  has.  under  him,  a deputy, 
comptroller,  clerk  of  the  robes,  brulhett 
S£c,  and  a mimbsi'  cf  tradfiiDen  and  at- 
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(ificers,  who  are  all  fvvorn  fervants  to 
the  king. 

The  mailer  of  the  horfe  has  under  his 
command  the  equeries,  pages,  footmen, 
grooms,  coachmen,  fanners,  fadlers,  arfd 
■ ail  the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  em- 
ployed in  his  majefty’s  ftables. 

Next  to  the  civil  lift  of  the  king’s  court, 
is  the  military,  confifting  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen  penfioners,  the  yeOmen  of  the 
guard,  and  the  troops  of  the  honfliold  : 
of  which,  the  two  firft  guard  the  king 
above  Hairs. 

When  the  king  dines  in  public,  he  is 
waited  upon  at  table  by  his  majefty’s  cup- 
bearers, carvers,  and  gentlemen  fewers  j 
the  muficians  playing  all  the  time.  The 
dinner  is  brought  up  by  the  yeomen  of 
thegua^id,  and  the  gentlemen  fewers  fet 
the  dilhes  in  order.  The  carvers  cut  for 
the  king,  and  the  cup-bearers  ferve  him 
the  drink  with  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
after  he  has  firft  tailed  it  in  the  cover. 
HOUSING,  among  bricklayers,  a terra 
uled  for  a tile  or  brick  that  is  warped,  or 
callcrooked  or  hollow  in  burning. 

Tiles  are  apt  to  be  houfing  or  hollow  on 
the  llrirck  fide,  or  that  which  was  upper- 
moll  in  the  mould,  and  bricks  on  the  - 
contrary  fide. 

Housing,  or  Houzing,  in  the  manege, 
is  either  boot  or  (hoe-houfing:  the  former 
is  a piece  of  ftutf  made  fall  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  faddle,  and  covers  the  croupe 
of  the  horle,  either  for  ornament,  or  to 
cover  the  horfe’s  leannefs,  or  to  preferve 
the  rider’s  cloaths  from  being  daubed 
with  the  fweat  fkfc.  of  the  horfe. 

The  houfing,  for  fuch  as  ride  with  ilioes, 
is  commonly  a piece  of  fcarlet  cloth  em- 
broidered with  gold  fringe,  and  put 
round  the  faddle  fo  as  to  cover  the  croupe, 
and  defcend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
to  fave  the  gentleman’s  filk  ftockings 
when  he  mounts  in  his  llioes. 

HOUSTOMIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  vvhich  confifts  of  a fingle  petal 
ot  a funnel-fiiape,  with  a patent  limb 
divided  into  (our  roundifli  fegments;  the 
fruit  is  a roundifti,  didymous,  bivalve 
capfule,  with  two  cells,  each  containing 
a fingle  feed. 

HOW,  or  HOE.  See  the  article  Hoe. 
HOy/LE,  among  (hip- carpenters,  is  faid 
ot  a (hip  whofe  futtocks  are  (barfed  and 
bolted  into  the  ground  timbers,  and  the 
plank  laid  on  them  to  the  orlop. 

HOY,  in  naval  architeblme,  a (mail  vefi'el 
lilted  only  with  one  mall.  See  Ship. 


HOYE,  a town  of  Wjeftphalla,  capital 
of  a county  of  the  fame  name,  and  (ub- 
jcdl  to  the  eledlor  of  Hanover : eaft  long, 
g",  north  lat.  53°  1;'. 

HUBERT,  or  St.  Hubert,  a town  of 
the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  thirty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Namur. 

HUCKSTER,  a perfon  who  fells  pro- 
vifions,  or  fmall  wares,  by  retail, 
HUDSON’S'  BAY,  a large  mediterranean 
fea  of  north  America,  fituated  between 
51V  and  63°  of  north  lat.  and  of  on-  . 
equal  breadth  from  130  to  35  leagues. 
Hudson's  streights,  giving' entrance 
into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  lie  between  65°  and 
75’  of  weft  long. 

Hudson’s  river,  rlfes  near  the  lake 
Champlain,  in  Canada,  and  .falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  a little  below  the  city  of 
New -York. 

Hudson’s  bay  Company.  See  tlte' article 
Company. 

HUE  AND  CRY,  in  law,  the  piiiTuIt,of  a 
perfon  who  has  committe-d  I’elony  on  the 
highway. 

If  the  party  robbed,  or  any  in  the  com- 
pany of  a perfon  either  robbed  or  mur- 
dered, go  to  the  conftable  of  the  next 
town,  and  require  him  to  raife  hue  and 
cry,  and  to  purfue  the  offender,  defcrib- 
ing  him,  and  giving  an  account  as  near 
as  he  can,  of  the  courfe  he  fleered  ; the 
conftable  is  immediately  to  call  upon  the 
parifh  for  aid  in  feeking  after  the  felon, 
and  if  he  cannot  be  found  within  the 
bounds  of  that  parifti,  then  he  is  to 
give  the  next  conftable, warning,  arid  the 
the  next,  till  the  oftender  be  apprehendeil, 
or  at  leaft  piirfued  to  the  fea-fide.  If 
perfons  are  not  ready  at  the  fummens-of 
the  (heriff,  and  cry  of  the  county  to  en- 
gage in  the  purfuit,  they  may  be  fined  t 
and  in  cafe  the  inhabitants  of  aiiy  hun- 
dred, after  hue  and  cry  is  made,  negleft  ' 
to  purfue  the  lame,  they  lhall  be  liable 
to  pay  cne  half  of  the  damages  recover- 
able againft  the  hundred  in  which  the 
robbery  was  committed. 

In  making  the  hue  and  'cry,  diligent 
fearch  is  to  be  made  in  all  I'urpefled 
places,  and  not  only  parilh  officers,  but 
ail  private  perfons  that  purlue  the  hue 
and  cry  may  arreft  the  bodies  of  fuch 
[terfons,  as  in  their  purfuit  ' they  (hall 
find  any  ways  ftifpicious,  and  carry 
them  before  a juttice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  taken,  and  in  that  cafe,. , 
the  arrefting  a perfon,  though  heftouli' 
not  be  guilty,  is  lawful.  13  Edw  L If  the 
offender  is  not  taken  within  forty  days 
10  C * afte 
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after  tlie  robbery  is  committed,  the  party- 
robbed  may  make  oath  before  a joftice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county  -where  the 
robbery  was  committed,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the'robbery,  and  of  what  money 
he  was  robbed,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
any  of  the  robbers ; and  afterwards, 
within  twenty  days  fuch  perfon  may 
bring  his  aflion  againlt  the  hundred, 
which  muft  be  fued  out  within  a year 
after  the  robbery.  zyEliz.  By  a late 
llatute,  notice  of  the  robbery  is  to  be 
inferted  in  the  . Gazette,  defcribing  the 
robber  and  robbery,  and  procefs 

againft  the  hundred,  is  not  to  be  ferved 
on  any  inhabitant,  except  the  high  con- 
ftable,  who  is  to  appear  thereto,  and  to 
defend  the  action,  &c.  ^ Geo,  II.  c.  i6, 
HUEGLY,  a large  town  in  the  Ball  Indies, 
lituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  moll  w-ellerly 
branch  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  the  pro- 
vince rf  Bengal;  eall  long.  87°  north 
lat.  23°. 

HUEN,  or  Ween.  See  the  article  Ween, 
HUERS,  or  Conders,  in  the  herring- 
fifliery.  See  Gonders  and  Fishery' 
HUETTE,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Caftile,  lixty-fevcn  miles 
eaft  of  Madrid  : welt  long.  north 

lat.  40°,  35'. 

HUGONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decandria-pentagvnia  elafs  of  plants,  ilje 
corolla  of  which' confifts  of  five  large, 
roundifli,  and  patent  petals  : the  fruit  is 
a globofe  berry,  cont-aining  only  one 
hard  and  ftriated  feed. 

The  hugonia,  a flirub  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  is  a native  of  the  Ealt-lndies. 
HUGUENOTS,  a name  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  the  Calvinilts  of  Fiance. 

The  name  had  its  rife  in  the  year  1 560  ; 
but  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  origin. ' 
The  moll  plaufible  opinion,  liovt'ever,  is 
that  of  Pafquer,  wlio  obferves,  that  at 
, Tours,  the  place  where  they  were  fiift- 
thus  denominated,  the  people  had  a no- 
tion, that  an  apparition  or  hobgublin, 
called  king  Hugon,  fit  oiled  about  the 
lireets  in  the  night-time  j from  whence, 
as  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  met 
chiefly  in  the  night  to  pray,  &c.  they 
called  them  huguenots,  that  is,  the  dif- 
ciples  of  king  Hugon. 

HUisSlER,  a lerjeant,  ullier,  or  beadle. 
HULKS,  large  vtfltls  ufed  in  fetting  the 
marts  of  fliips.  See  the  at  tide  Ship. 
HULL,  in  the.  fea-language,  is  the  main 
body  of  a Ihip,  without  either  marts, 
yards,  fails,  or  rigging.  Thus  to  llrike 
s hull  in  a ftorm  is  to  take  in  her  faiJs> 
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and  to  kill  the  helm  on  the  lee-fikof 
the  Ihip  ; and  to  hull,  orliealiull,  isfaij 
of  a fliip  \yhpfe  fails  are  thus  taken  in 
and  helm  killed -a-lee. 

Hull,  in  geography,  a firong  fea-port 
town  in  the  eall  riding  of  Yorkfliire 
lituated  on  the  river  Hull,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  thirty-two  miles  ftmth- 
eall  of  York. 

It  is  a pk'-e  of  good  trade,  and  has  a 
yard  fur  building  men  of  war  and  other 
velfels, 

HULLOCK  of  a fail,  is  a fmall  part  of 
a fail,  let  loofe  in  a great  llorm  ; it  is 
chiefly  iifed  in  the  mizen  to  keep  the 
fitip’s  head  to  the  lea,  when  alllherell 
of  the  fail  is  made  up,  except  a little  at 
the  mizen -yard-arm. 

HULPEN,  a town  of  the  Aultrian  Ne. 
therlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant 
fiiuated  nine  miles  iouth  eaftof  Biulfelsi 
eaft  long.  4°  22,',  north  kt.  50°  42'. 

HULST,  the  capital  of  the  county  df 
Woes',  "in  Dutch  Flanders,  lituated  fifteen 
miles  north-eart  of  Ghent  : eall  long,  3® 
jo',  north  kt.  ji'®  30'. 

HUMAN,  in  general,  is  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever' relates  to  mankind; 
thus  W3-  fay,  the  human  foul,  human 
body,  human  laws,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Soul,  Body,  &c. 

In  0]  der  to  form  a juft  idea  of  the  hu. 
man  body,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  it  ought  10 
be  confidered  as  an  hydraulic  machine 
contrived  with  the  moft-exquifite  art,  in 
vdiich , there  are  mimberlefs  tubes,  pro- 
perly adjulied  and  difpofed,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  fluids  of  diffeient  kinds,  as 
the  blood,  animal  fpirits,  lymph, 

See  the  articles  Blood,  Spirits,  Grr, 
The  folids  likewile  make  a very  nccelTaiy 
part  of  the  human  body  j feme,  as  tie 

■ bones,  ferving' as  fupports  and  levers  to 
regulate  its  motions;  others  as  them- 
tellines  and  blood-veflels,  ferving  to  pre- 
pare and  convey  nourilhraent  to  its  va- 
rions  parts ; and,  finally,  others,  as  the 
mulcles,  acling  under  the  direflion  of 
the  mind  like  fo  many  ropes  and  pnllies. 
See  the  articles  Bone,  Intestines, 
Vein,  Artery,  Muscle,  &c. 

As  therefore  health  cohfilts  in  regular 
motions  of  the  fluids,  together  with  1 
proper  Hate  of  the  folids,  it  is  next  to  a 
miracle  that  fo  complicated  a machine 
fliuuld  hold  out  to 'extreme  old  age  : fti' 
a body,  fuch  as  ours,  cannot  poillbly 
retain  life  fur  ever  ; which  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for,  becaufe  the  membranoiit 
fibres  of  the  blood-veflels,  which  '’.'ere 
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made  elaftic  in  order  to  drive  their  in- 
cluded juices  forward^  become  gradually 
harder,  and  at  length  rigid;  whence 
they  are  rendered  incapable  of  executing 
their  offices,  and  the  fecretions  of  tlie 
feveral  parts  are  diminiflicd  by  degrees 
and  that  this  is  the  cafe,  appears  from 
difleftions  of  the  bodies'  of  very  old 
people  ; the  infides  of  their  arteries  being 
fometiines  found  offified  here  and  there, 
wherelry  they  have  ahnoft  entirely  loft 
their  fprlnginefs  ; and  the  orifices  of  the 
natural  du£ls,  are  often  obferved  .to  be 
quite  cartilaginous. 

humanity,  the  peculiar  nature  of  man, 
whereby  be  is  diftirtguifhed  from  all  other 
beings.  See  the  article  Man. 
Humanities,  in  the  plural,  fignify  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  poetry,  known  by.  the 
name  of  litertc  humejiiores  ; for  teaching 
of  which,  there  .are  profefibrs  in  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Scotland,  called  humanifts. 
See  Grammar;  Rhetoric,  &c. 
HUMBER,  a river-  formed  by  the  Trent, 
the  Oiife,  a'nd  feveral  other  ftreams  united. 
It  divides  Yorkfliire  from  Lincolnfliire, 
and  falls  into  the  German'' Sea  at  Hol- 
dernefs.  ' 

HUMBLE  BEE,  the  englifli  name  of  fe- 
veral fpccies  ,of  apis,  diftinguiflied  by 
their  colours,  black,  tawney,  reddifli,  Gfc. 
See  the  article  Apis. 

HUMECTATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
moiltening,  or  preparing  medicines  by 
fleeping  them  in  water  ; either  to  foften 
and  relax  their  folid  parts,  or  to  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  their  more  fubtile  con- 
tents. 

HUMERUS,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  between  the  fcapula  and 
elbow. 

The  os  humeri  or  bracliii,  as  it  is  called, 
is  articulated  at  one  end  with  the  fcapula, 
and  at  the  other  to  the  ulna  and  radius. 
See  the  articles  Arm,  Br  achium,  6fr. 
As  to  the  motion  of  the  os  humeri,  it  is 
evidently  the  moft  free  and  extenfive  of 
that  of  any  bone  in  the  human  body: 
being  furniflied  with  feveral  flexor  arid 
■ extenfor  mufcles.  See  the  articles  Flexor 
and  Extensor. 

Luxatw7i  of  the  Humerus.  This  bone, 
from  the  length  and  laxity  of  its  liga- 
ments, the  largenefs  of  its  motion,  and 
the  (hallownefs  of  the  cavity  in  the  fca- 
pula into  which  it  is  articulated,  is  very 
fubjeft  to  be  luxated. 

As  foon  as  this  is  difcovered  to  be  the 
cafe,  the  patient  fhould  be  feated  -on  the 
floor,  or  on  a low  ftool,  while  two  aflift- 


ants  ftrefch  his  arm  ; which  being  fuffi- 
ciently  extended,,  the  furgeon  ought  to 
elevate  the  head  of  the  hurnerus  by  means 
of  a napkin,  hung  about  his  neck,  and 
put  under  the  arm-pit;  and  at  the  fame 
time  move  itbackwacd  and  forward,  as  he 
fliall  fee  occafion,  till  it  is  happily  redu- 
ced into  its  place.  See  plate  CXXXfV. 
fig.  2. 

However,  it  often  happens,  that  this 
force  is  incapable  ol  extending  the  arm 
-fufficiently ; fo  that  it  becomes  neceflary 
to  have  recourfe  to  machines,  as  the 
ambe  of  Hippocrates;  which  confifts  of 
a pillar  or  fulcrum  A A (plate  CXXX'F. 
fig,  3.  n®  I.)  and  the  moveable  lever  B C, 
which  is  bound  to  the  arm  in  the  manner 
reprefented  in  the  figure  by  the  ligatures 
EEE.  "When  this  is  done,  the  end  of 
the  lever  B is  carefully  and  gradually 
preffed  downward,  by  which  means  the 
other  end  C is  moved  upw'ard  ; and  thus 
the  luxated  arm  is  both  extended,  and  re- 
placed at  the  fame  time. 

This  inftrument  having  received  many 
improvements  fince  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates, we  fliall  here  give  the  defcription  of 
a portable  one,  invented  by  Mr.  Freke. 
It  confifts  of  two  boxes.  A,  A,  (plate 
CXXXV.  fig.  3.  n°  a.)  joined  together 
by  a hinge,  F,  in  the  middle  ; wherein 
are  contained,  when  folded  together,  eve. 
ry  thing  neceffary  for  reducing  a diflo- 
cated  flioulder. 

The  length  of  this  infirument,  wlien.fimt 
up,  is  one  foot  eight  inches,  its  breadth 
nine  inclrts,  and  its  thicknefs  three  inches 
and  a quarter.  lYhen  it  is  opened,  it  is 
kept  fo  by  two  hooks  fixed  on  the  back- 
fide  of  it ; and,  wlien  one  end  of  it 
ftands  on  the  ground,  the  other  ftands 
high  enough  to  become  a fulcrum,  or 
fupport  of  the  lever  B B,  which  is  fixed 
on  a roller  b,  by  a large  wood-fcrew, 
which  turning  lidevyays,  as  well  as  with 
the  roller,  it  obtains  a circumrotatory 
motion,  fo  that  it  will  ferve  to  reduce  a 
luxation,  either  backward,  forward,  or 
downward.  The  roller  on  which  the 
lever  is  fixed,  is  juft  the  diameter  of  the 
depth  of  one  of  the  boxes,  into  which 
are  driven  two  iron  pins,  the  ends  of 
which  are  received  by  the  two  tides  of 
the  box,  which  are  an  incH  thick.  The 
levrir  is  two  feet  four  inches  long,  and 
is  cut  off  and  joined  again  by  two  hinges 
C,  to  fold  up  fo  as  to  be  contained  in 
the  boxes.  On  the  backfide  of  it  is  a 
hook,  to  keep  it  ftraight.  One  other 
end  of  it  is  to  hang  over  the  roller  about 

an 
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an  inch  and  a half,  which  Is  to  be  exca- 
vated and  covered  with  buff  leather,  for 
the  more  eafy  reception  of  the  head  of 
the  os  hpmeri.  Two  iron  cheeks  D are 
fcrewed  on  each  fide  of  the  lever,  to  re- 
ceive through  them  an  iron  roller,  which 
has  two  holes  through  it,  to  receive  two 
cords  coming  from  a brace  E,  fixed  on 
the  lower  head  of  the  os  humeri ; for 
if  it  be  applied  on  the  mufcular  part  of 
the  arm,  it  never  fails  flipping  down  to 
the  joint,  before  you  can  extend  the. 
limb.  The  iron  roller  has  a fquare  end, 
on  which  is  fixed  a wheel  G,  within  the 
cheek  notched  round,  which  works  as  a 
ratchet,  on  a fpring-ketch  underneath 
the  lever,  by  which  it  is  flopped,  as  you 
wind  it  with  a winch  ; and  may  at  plea- 
fure  be  let  loofe,  as  there  fliall  be  occafion 
for  it,  by  difcharging  the  ketch.  The 
brace  E,  compared  with  common  ban- 

- dages,  is  of  more  confequence  than  can 
eafily  be  imagined  by  unexperienced  per- 
fons.  It  confifls  of  a large  piece  of  buff 
leather,  big  enough  to  embrace  the  arm, 
fewed  on  two  pieces  of  ftrong  iron  curv- 
ed plates,  riveted  together,  one  of  them 
having  an  eye  at  each  end  to  faflen  two 
cords  in  ; the  other  is  bent  at  the  ends  in- 
to two  hooks,  which  are  to  receive  the 
cords,  after  they  have  croffed  over  the 
arm  above. 

In  order  to  keep  the  patient  fteady  in  his 
chair  from  coming  forward,  or  letting 
the  ftapula  rife  up  on  depreding  the  lever, 
alter  the  limb  is  extended  by  the  winch, 
there  iv.uft  be  fixed  over  the  flioulder  a 
girth,  H,  H,  Vvtith  two  hooks  at  the  ends 
of  it,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  ground 
on  the  otherfiJe,  where  it  muft  be  hooked 
into  a ring  I,  fcrewed  into  the  floor  for 
that  purpofe.  ' 

We  ought  not  to  omit  obferving  here, 
that  there  are  feveral  other  contrivances 
invented  both  by  antient  and  modern 
liirgeons  for  reducing  a luxation  of  the 
humerus  ; fome  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  defcribed  in  Heifter’s  Surgery,  P.  I, 
B.  iii.  c.  7. 

HUMETTY,  or  cross  HUMETry,  in 
heraldry,  a plain  crofs  of  an  equal  length 
everyway.  See  the  article  Cross. 

HUMlDITYj  that  quality  in  bodies 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  wetting' .other 
bodies.  This  differs  very  much  from 
fluidity,  and  feems  to  be  merely  a rela- 
tive thing,  depending  upon  the  con- 
gruity  oS'the  component  'particles  of  the 
liquor  to  the  pores  of  fuel)  particular 
bodies,  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to, 
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penetrating  a little  into,  or  wetting' 
Thus,  for  inftance,  quickfilver  is  not  a 
nioifl  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or 
clothes,  but  may  be  called  fo  in  reference 
to  gold,  tin,  or  lead,  to  whofe  furfaces 
it  will  perfeflly  adhere,  and  render  them 
foft  and  moifl.  Even  water  itfelf,  which 
almott  wets  every,  thing,  and  is  the  great 
fl:andard  of  moifture  and  humidity,  is 
not  capable  of  wetting  every  thing,  for 
it  Hands  or  runs  off  eafily  in  globular 
drops  from  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  and 
many  other  plants,  and  will  not  wet  the 
feathers  of  ducks,  fwans,  and  other 
water-fowls.  Add  that  the  texture  alone 
rsay  canfe  the  fluid  to  he  humid,  as  is 
plain  in  that  neither  quickfilver,  lead,  «r 
bifmuth  alone,  will  flick  upon  glafsj  yef 
being  mixed  together,  they  will  form  a 
mals  that  will  do  fo,  as  appears  from 
fuen  a compofition  being  frequently  ufed 
in  foliating  looking-glaffes. 

HUMIDUM  RADiCALE,  ot  radical  moif- 
ture, among  phyficians,  feems  to  amount 
to  no  more  than  the  pnrefl  and  moft  de- 
licate part  of  the  nutritious  matter  in  a 
condition  to  be  affimilated. 

By  too  much  beat,  as  in  fevers,  heflics, 
&'c.  this  humidity  is  too  haftily  exhaulted 
and  fpent, 

IIUMILIS  MUSCUL'us,  one  of  the  de-  ' 
preffor  mufcles  of  the  eye.-  See  Eye. 

HUMMING  BIRD,'  irochilus,  in  orni- 
thology, a genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 
of  the  pafferes,  remarkable  for  being  the 
fmalleft  of  all  known  birds.  Their  beak 
is  of  a fubulated  figure,  but  fine  as  a 
thread  : it  is  longer  than  the  head,  and 
not  perfe^l!y  ftraight : add  to  this,  that 
they  have  a fine  tube  or  pipe,  which  they 
can  extend  beyond  the  point  of  the  beak. 
Of  this  fmgular  genus,  there  are  feveral 
elegant  fpecies.  i.  The  lead  fpecies  of 
all  the  humming-birds  is  figured  (plate 
CXXXVI.  fig.  I.)  of  its  natural  bignefs 
and  fliape  : the  upper  part  of  its  body  is 
of  a dirty  brown,  and  the  under  part  of 
a dirty  white,  a.  The  little  brown  one, 
variegated  with  dark  fpbts,  is  likevvife 
figured  (ibid.  fig.  a.)  as  big  as  life.  3, 
The  crefted  humming-bird, , reprefented 
(ibid.  fig.  3.)  as  big  as  the  life,  is  a very 
elegant  fpecies : the  top  of  the  head,  from 
the  bill  to  the  binder  part  which  ends  in 
a crefl,  is  firfl  green,  and,  towards  the 
the  hinder  part,  dark  blue ; both  of  a 
fineluflre:  the  upper  part  of  its  body  is 
a dark  green,  intermixed  with  gold- 
colour  : the  quill-feathers  are  of  a purple- 
colour,  and  the  tail  is  of  a bluifli  black. 
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The  long-tailed,  black -cap  hunnming. 
bird,  likewife  engraved  (ibid.  fig.  4.)  of 
its  natural  bignefs,  has  an  extremely  long 
tail  made  up  of  only  two  feathers  ; which 
being  of  a very  loofe  texture,  are  eafily 
ruffled  with  the  lead  breath  of  air  : this 
is  one  of  the  largell  fpecies. 

There  are  a great  many  other  fpecies  of 
humming-birds,  adefcription  and  figures 
of  which  maybefeen  in  Edward’s  Hif- 
tory  of  Birds. 

HUMORISTS,  humorijii,  a celebrated 
academy  of  learned  men  at  Rome,  firft 
eftablilhed  by  Paul  Mancini.  The  de- 
vice of  this  academy  is  a cloud  ; which 
being  raifed  on  vapours  from  the  fait  wa- 
ter of  the  fea,  returns  again  frefh,  with 
this  hemiftich  from.  Lucretius,  Redit 
. agmiiie  dulci. 

HUMOROSI,  the  name  of  another  aca-  ' 
demy  at  Cortona  in  Italy,  which  mull 
not  be  confounded  with,  that  of  the  hu- 
morifts, 

HUMOUR,  humor,  in  a general  fenfe,  de- 

' notes  much  the  fame  with  liquid  or  fluid. 
See  the  article  Fluid. 

The  antients  feem  to  have  called  the  nu- 
tritious juices  the  radical  humour  ; and  to 
have  conftituted  as  a caufe  of  difeafes,  a 
difproportion  betwixt  the  innate  heat  and 
radical  moifture  or  humour.  They  alfo 
made  four  humours  in  the  blood.  See  the 
article  Blood. 

Humours  of  the  eye,  are  the  cryftalline, 
vitreous,  and  aqueous  ; for  a defcription 
of  which,  fee  the  articles  Eye,  Crys- 
tall'Ine,  &c. 

Humour  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  peculiar 
temper  of  a perfon,  arifing  from  the  con- 
ftitution  and  prevalence  of  this  or  that 
humour.  See  the  articles  Constitu- 
tion andTEMPERAMENT. 

We  frequently  impute  to  an  unlucky  or 
crofs  accident,  fays  the  'Abbe  du  Bss, 
thofe  chagrinss  whofe  origin  is  entirely  in 
the  intemperature  of  our  humours,  or 
in  fome  difpolition  of  the  air,  which  op- 
prelfes  our  machine. 

Humour,  in  dramatic  poetry,  is  efteemed 
a fubordinate  fpecies  of  what  is  more 
ufually  called  manners.  See  Manners. 
Every  paflion  wears  two  different  faces  ; 
one  ferious  and  folemn,  fit  only  for  tra- 
gedy j and  the  other  merry  and  ridicu- 
lous, called  humour,  and  proper  for 
comedy,  Theengliffi  poets  have  excelled 
thofe  of  all  other  nations  in  this  particu- 
lar ! and,  indeed,  ours  is  the  only  lan- 
guage that  has  a name  for  it. 

^0  be  always  witty  only  becfi.nies  a 
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charafflers ; fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  call 
in  the  afliftance  of  humour,  to  prevent 
the  other  dramatic  p’erfons  from  going 
into  the  common  ftyle  and  mannec'e 
hence  humour  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
true  fpiritand  wit  of  comedy.  See  Wit. 

HUMULUS,  the  hop,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Hop. 

HUMUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  by 
which  Linnteus  calls  earth.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Earth. 

HUNDRED,  hundredum,  or  centuria,  a 
part  or  divifion  of  a county,  which  was 
antiently  Jb  called  frem  its  containing  an  ' 
hundred  families,  or  from  its  fufnilhing 
an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king’s  wars. 
After  king  Alfred’s  dividing  this  king- 
dom into  counties,  and  giving  the  go- 
vernment of  each  county  to  a Iheriff, 
thefe  counties  were  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, of  which  the  conftable  was  the 
chief  officer.  The  grants  of  hundreds 
were  at  firft  made  by  the  king  to  particu- 
lar perfons  ; but  they  are  not  now  held 
by  grant  or  prefcription  ; their  jurifdic- 
tion  being  devolved  to  the  county-court; 
a few  of  them  only  excepted,  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown, 
or  granted  to  fome  great  fuhjefls,  and 
ftill  remain  in  the  nature  of  a franchife. 

Hundred-weight.  See  the  article 
Weight. 

HUNGARICUS  morbus,  a difeafe  fo 
called  from  its  being  firft  obferved  in  the 
imperial  army,  in  1556. 

It  is  thought  to  have  been  a compound 
fever,  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
bilious  and  hofpital  fevers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bilious  and  Hospital-Fever. 

HUNGARY,  a kingdom  bounded  by  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  it 
from  Poland,  on  the  north  ; by  Tranfil- 
vania  and  Walachia  on  the  eaft;  by  the 
river  Drave,  which  feparates  it  from 
Sclavonia,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  Auftria 
and  Moravia  on  the  weft.  It  is  one 
continued  plain  of  300  miles  long,  and 
is  fituated  between  16°  and  23°  of  eaft 
long,  and  between  45°  and  49''  of  north 
lat.  It  is  now  fubjeiSl  to  the  emprefs 
queen. 

Hungary-water,  a diftillcd  water,  fo 
denominated  from  a queen  of  Hungary, 
for  whofe  ufe  it  was  firft  prepared. 
Quincy  gives  the  following  direflions  for 
making  it.  Take  of  freffi  gathered 
flowers  of  rofetnary,  two  pounds;  refli- 
fied  fpirits  of  wine,  two  quarts ; put 
them  together,  and  diftil  tfieni  immedii 
ately  in  balnee. 
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Or,  take  of  frefli  tops  of  rofemary,  one 
pound  and  a half;  proof  fpirit,  one 
gallon  ; and  diftil  in  balneo  till  live  pints 
are  obtained. 

hunger,  an  uneafy  fenfation,  which, 
creates  an  appetite  or  delire  of  food.  See. 
the  article  Foo.D. 

Hunger  is  by  fome  attributed  to  a lharp 
acrimonious  humour,  which  vellicates 
the  coats  of  the  Itomach ; others,  who 
deny  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  liquor, 
attribute  it  to  the  attrition  or  rubbing  of 
the  coats  of  the  Itomach  ; and  others, 
again,  account  for  it  from  the  acidity 
of  the  blood, 

HUNGERFORD,  a market-town  of  Berk- 
fhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Kennet,  34 
miles  weft  of  Reading. 

HUNGRY  EVIL,  among  farriers,  an  ex- 
c.'llive  defife 'in  horfes  to  eat,  which 
fometimes  proceeds  from  catching  cold, 
or  from  travelling  long  in  froft  and  fnow, 
or  through  barren  places. 

- For  the  cure,  give  him  great  dices  of 
bread,  toafted  and  fteeped  in  lack,  to  com- 
fort his  Itomach  ; or  give  him  wheat- 
flour  in  wine  or  milk,  a quart  at  a time. 
But  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  feed 
him  moderately  feveral  times  a day  with 
good  bean -bread  well  baked,  or  with 
oats  well  dried  and  lifted. 

HUNNINGHEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  landgraviate  of  Alface,  fituated  on  the 
Rhine,  three  miles  north  of  Balil  ; eaft 
long.  7°  3/,  north  lat.  47°  37'. 

HUNNOBY,  a"  market -town  in  the  eaft 
riding  of  "yorkllure,  fituated  thirty-four 
miles  north-eaft  of  York. 

HUNTER,  a name  given  to  a hunting- 
horfe.'  See  the  article  FIorsE. 

HUNTING,  the  exercife  or  divertion  of 
purfuing  four-footed  beafts  of  game.  See 

. the  article  Game. 

Four-footed  beafts  are  hunted  in  the 
fields,  woods,  and  thickets,  and  that 
both  with  guns  and  grey-hounds. 

Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  lliot  in 
the-air,  or  taken  with  nets  and  other  de- ■ 
vices,  which  exercife  is  called  fowling  ; 
or  they  are  purfued  and' taken  by  birds  of 
prey,  which  is  called  hawking.  -See  the 
articles  Fowling  and  Hawking. 

The  purfuing  of  four-footed  beafts,  as 
badgers,  deer,  does,  roebucks,  foxes, 
hares,  ©'c.  properly  termed  hunting,  is 
a noble  exercife,  ferving  not  only  to  rer 
create  the  'mind,  but  to  ftrengthen  the 
limbs,  whet  the  ftomach,  and  chear  up 
the  fpirits.  However,  all  forts  of  weather 
are  not  proper  for  hunting  5 high  winds 


and  rain  being  great  obftacles  to  if,  J, 
the  fpring  fealbn,  this  diverfion  fiiouldbe 
taken  in  the  night-time  with  nets;  in 
the  fummer,  the  morning  is  tlie  moll 
proper  time  for  It;  and  in  the^yvinter,  if 
'fhould  only  be  followed  from  nine  in  thn 
morning  till  two  in  the  pfternoan.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  you  place  yourfelf 
under  the  wind,  where  you  defign  to  wait 
for  game. 

Huftting  is  praSifed  in  a different  man- 
ner, and  with  different  apparatus,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  beafts  which 
are  hunted,  a defeription  of  whom  may 
be  found  unde.r  their  refpeftive articles. 
'With  regard  to  the  feafons,  that  for 
hart  and  buck-hunting  begins  a fortnight 
after  midfummer.and  lafts  tillholy-rood- 
day;  that  for  the  hind  and  doe,  begins 
on  holy-rood-day,  and  lafts  till  candle-' 
mas ; that  for  fox-hunting  begins  at 
cliriltmas,  and  holds  till  lady-day; 
that  for  roe-hunting  begins  at  micliael- 
mas,  and  ends  at  cliriftmas  ; hare-hnnt- 
ing  commences  at  michaelmas,  and  lalls 
till  .the  end  of  February  ; and  where  thf 
wolf  and  boar  are  hunted,  the  feafon  for 
each  begins  at  chriftmns,  the  firft  ending 
at  lady-day,  and  the  latter  at  the  puriS- 
cation. 

When  the  fportfmen  have  provided  them- 
felves  with  nets,  fpears,  and  a hunting- 
horn,  to  call  the  dogs  together  ;.and  like- 
wife  with  inftruments  for  digging  the 
ground,  the  following  direftions  will  be 
of  life  to  them  in  the  purl'uit  of  each  foil 
of  game. 

Bcvif^cr-HuNTiNG.  In  doing  this,  you 
mu  ft  feek  the  earths  and  burrows  where 
he  lies,  and  in  a clear  moonlhine-niglit 
go  and  flop  all  the  burrows,  except  one 
or  two,  and  therein  place  fome  facks, 
fattened  with  drawing  ftfings,  which  may 
fliut  him  in  as  fooh  as  he  ftraineth  the 
bag.  Some  ufe  no  more  than  to  feta 
hoop  in  the  mouth  of  the  fack,  and  fo 
put  it  into  the  hole ; and  as  foon  as  the 
badger  is  in  the  fack  and  ftraineth  it,  the 
fack  flippeth  -off  the  hoop  and  follows 
him  into  the  earth,  fo  he  lies  tumbling 
therein  till  he  is  taken.  Thefe  fades  o( 
bags  being  thus  fet,  call:  off  the  hounds, 
beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices, 
hedges  and  tufts,  round  about,  for  the 
compafs  of  a mile  or  two,  and  what 
badgers  are  abroad,  being  alarmed  by 
the  hounds,  will  f®on' betake  themfelvcsw 
their  burrows  ; and  obferve  that  be  who 
is  placed  to  watch  the  facks,  mull  Hand 
clofe  and  upon  a clear  wind}  other- 
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wife  tfie  badger  will  clifcover  him,  and 
will  immediately  fly  dome  other  way  into 
his  burrow.  But  if  the  hounds  can  en- 
counter him  before  he  can  take  his 
fanSuary,  he  *vili  then  ftand  at  a bay 
like  a boar,  and  make  good  fport,  grie- 
viouQy  biting  and  clawing  the  dogs,  for 
the  manner  of  their  fighting  is  lying  on 
Hheir  backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails  ; 
and  by  blowing  up  their  fkins  defend 
themlelves  againft  all  bites  of  the  dogs, 
and  blows  of  the  men  upon  jheir  nofes 
as  aforefaid.  And  for  the  better  pre- 
ferration  of  your  dogs,  it  is  good  to  put 
broad  collars  about  their  necks  made  of 
grey  (kins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers 
to  begin  to  yearn  him  in  his  burrow, 
heVill  ftop  the  hole  betwixt  him  and 
the  lerriers,  and  if  they  (fill  continue 
baying,  he  will  remove  his  couch  into 
another  chamber,  or  part  of  the  burrow, 
and  fo  from  one  to  another,  barricad- 
ing the  way  before  them,  as  they  re- 
treat, until  they  can  go  no  further.  If 
you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  his 
burrow,  you  mult  be  provided  with  the 
fame  tools  as  for  digging  out  a fox  ; and 
befides,  you  fliould  have  a pail  of  water 
to  reffelh  the  terriers,  when  they  come 
out  of  the  earth  to-take  breath  and  cool 
themlelves.  It  will  alfo  be  necefl’ary  to 
put  collars  of  bells  about  the  necks  of 
your  terriers,  which  making  a noife  may 
.caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out.  The  tools 
ufed  for  digging  out  of  the  badger  be- 
ing troublefome  to  be  carried  on  men’s 
backs,  may  be  brought  in  a cart.  In 
digging,  you  mull  confider  the  fituation 
of  the  ground,  by  which  you  may  judge, 
where  the  chief  angles  are;  forelfe,  in- 
ftead  of  advancing  the  work,,  you  will 
hinder  it.  In  this  order  you  may  beliege 
them  in  their  holds,  or  caftles,  and  may 
break  their  platforms,  parapets,  cafe- 
mates,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and 
countermines,  until  you  have  overcome 
them. 

Having  taken  a live  and  luffy  badger, 
if  you  would  make  fport,  carry  hirii 
home  in  a I'ack,  and  turn  him  out  in 
your  court- yard,  or  fome  other  inclofed 
place,  and  there  let  him  be  hunted  and 
worried  to  death  by  your  hounds. 

There  are  the  following  profits  and  ad- 
vantages which  acrue  by  killing  this 
animal.  Their  flefh,  blood,  and  greafe, 
thp’  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very 
ufeful  for  phyfician.s  and  apothecaries 
for  oils,  ointments,  falves,  and  powders 
VOL.  II. 
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for  fliortnefs  of  Ixeath,  the  cough  of  the 
Jungs,  for  the  ftone,  fprained  finews 
colt-aches,  ^c,  apd  the  Jkin  being  weli 
drefTed,  is  very  warm  and  good  for  anti- 
ent  people,  who  are  troubled  with  para- 
lytic diftenipers. 

B«rf-HtJNTiNG.  Here  the  fame  hounds 
and  methods  are  ufed,  as  in  running  the 
flag ; and,  indeed,  he  that  can  hunt  a hart 
or  ftac;  well,  will  not  hunt  a buck  ill. 

In  or.ierto  facilitate  the  chace,  the  game- 
keeper  commonly  feleas  a fat  buck  out 
of  the  herd,  which  he  fhoots  in  order  to 
maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down  by 
the  hounds.  ^ 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck:  ' 
the  company  generally  go  out  very  early 
for  the  benefit  .of  the  morning,  fome- 
tiraes  they  have  a deer  ready  lodged,  if 
not,  the  coverts  are  drawti  till  one  is 
rouz’d  ; or  fometimes  in  a park  a deer  is 
pitched  upon,  and  forced  from  the  herd, 
then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to  run  the 
chace:  if  you  come  to  be  at  a fault,  the 
old  ftaunch  hounds  are  only  to  be  relied 
upon  till  you  recover  him  again  : if  he 
be  funk  and  the  hounds  thruff  him.  up, 
it  is  called  an  imprime,  and  the  company- 
all  found  a recheat;  when  he  is  run 
down,  every  one  drives  to  get  in  to  pre- 
vent his  being  torn  by  the  hounds:, 
fallow-deer  feldom  or  never  ftanding  at 
bay. 

He  that  fird  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to 
gives  notice  that  he  is  down  and  blows  a 
death.  When  the  company  are  all  come 
in  they  paunch  him'  and  reward  the 
hounds  ; and  generally  the  chief  perfon 
of  quality  amongd  them  takes  fay,  that 
is,  cuts  his  belly  open,  to  fee  how  fat 
he  is.  When  this  is  done,  every  one  has 
a chop  at  his  neck,  and  the  head  being, 
cut  off  is  fliewed  to  the  hounds  to  en- 
courage them  to  run  only  at  male  deer, 
which  they  fee  by  the  horns,  and  to  teach 
them  to  bite  only  at  the  head  : then  the 
company  all  (landing  in  a ring,  one 
blows  a (ingle  death,  which  being  done 
all  blow  a.  double  recheat,  and  fo  con- 
clude the  chace  with  a general  halloo  of 
hoo-up,  and  depart  the  field  to  their 
feveral  homes,  or  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing ; and  the  huntfman,  or  Come  other, 
hath  the  deer  cad  acrofs  the  buttocks  of 
bis  horfe,  and  fo  carries  him  home, 
jFoa:- Hun  TING  makes  a very  pleafanC 
exerci.<e,  and  is  either  above  or  below 
ground. 

I.  Aboveground.  To  hunt  a fox  with 
hounds,  you  mud  draw  about  groves, 

10  D thickets. 
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t^iickets,  and  bufhes  near  villages.  When 
, vou  find  one,  it  will  be  neceffary.tb  flop 
up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  delign 
to  hunt,  and  that  about  - midnight,-  at 
which  lime  he  is  gone  out  to  prey  ; this 
may  be  done,  by  laying  two  white  Ificks 
acrofs  in  his  way,  which  he  will  imagine 
to  be  Ibme  gin  or  trap  laid  for  bim;  or 
elfe,  they  may  be  Hopped  up  with  black-' 
thorns  and  earth  mixed  together. 

At  firlf,  only  calf  oft  your  fute  finders, 
and  as  the  drag  mends,  add  more  a?  you 
dare  Irull  them.  The  hound  firfl:  call  off 
fliQuId  be  old  and  (launch,  and  when 
you  hear  I'ucb  a hound  call  on  merrily, 
you  may  call  off  fotne  others  to  him  ; 
and  when  they  run  it  on  the  full  cry,  calf 
off  the  relf : thus  you  fliall  complete  your 
paftime.  The  words  of  comfort  are 
the  fatne  which  are  ul'ed  in  other  chaces. 
The  hounds  fliould  be  left  to  kill  the  fox 
themrelves,  and  to  worry  .and  tear  him  as 
as  much  as  they  pleal'e  ; lome  hounds 
will  eat  him  with  eagernefs. 

When  he  is  dead,  hang  him  at  the  end 
of  a.  pike-ftatf,  and  halloo  in  all  your 
Jiounds  to  b.ry  him  ; but  reward  them 
with  nothing  belonging  to  the  fox,  for  it 
is  not  good,  neither  will  the  hounds  in 
common  eat  it. 

ta.  Underground.  If  in  cafe  a fox  does 
fo  far  efcape  as  to  earth,  countrymen 
muft  begot  iggeibeif^adrlhoyels,  fpades. 
mattocksj  pipk^e|-J®rj|.t.o  dig  him  out, 
,if  ihi-y  great. 

They  nfalce.  thfe||f|.ii^isp^s:  be?.r  as  they 
can  in  groupc|.yi,!sfi.5s.;;ira'r,d  as  in 

•clay,  ftoityVfcrS^du.'yMlfionglb.f  roots 
of  tf  ec^’.p-  'a  n'd'dlfti  r.e|rr-jjs:  liay  ^tqpjn  m on  - 
; ''dy'  hut  ’oner'ljb^; iaml-.,tl)a^,js.^  a 

long  way;,; in  - before,,  youjeotpe. at^  their 
coiich-i  ' , S'tjrrjttini.cs . -cV^tiiy.;  they  tp-ke  - 
poffeliion.Cif.a  ,badgef>  old  burrow, wliich 
hath  aVifiety-;' of  chambers,  holes,  .and 
angles.  ...  ..'j 

Now  to  facilitate’ihis  waj  of  hiinti.ng  jhe. 
fox;  the.-.luintiinen  nnilf  be.  pi;pyifled- 
with  one  or  two  tviriers  to  put.  into  ,,the 
• e.n'th  after 'him,  that  is  to  fix  him  into  an 
. angle  ;"’for  the  eai  th  often  conlill.s  of  ma- 
ny  an^es : the  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to 
know' where  he  lies,  for  as  foon  as  he 
.i  fiiuls  him  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
*'*lo'’fliat  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that 
. , way  d'g,  to  him.  Your  terriers  mult  he 
, garn.idted  with  hells  hung  in  collars,,  to 
' iii.a'ke  the  fox  holt  the  fooner  ; befides  the 
, .collars  will  he  (ome  fmall  defence  to  the’ 
terriers.  ; 

T.be  jnlfruments  to  dig  withal  are  \h&fe'^ 
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a fiiarp  pointed  fpade,  (which  ferves  (a 
begin  the  trench,  whei^_  jhe -grojind  i, 
hardelf,  and  broaaer.-'t’ii6!S"\vill  fjot-fo 
well  enter;  the  roumd  hollowed- (pide 
which  is  ul'eful  -to  ■; dig,  among  roots"' 

having  very  (harp  edges;-  the  broad fljJ 
fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the, trench  has 
. been  pretty  well  opened,  and  the  ground 
folter  ; mattocks  and  pickaxes  to  dig  in 
, hard  ground,  where  a I’pade  will  do  but 
little  fervice ; the  coal-rake  to  cleanfe  the 
hole, -and  to  keep.  it  from  ifoppingui); 
clamps,  wherewith  you  may  take  either 
. fox  or  badger  out  aliVe  to  make  fpott 
with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very 
■ convenient  to  have  a pail  of  water  to 
refrefh  your  terriers  with  after  they  are 
come  out  of  the  eaith  to  take  breath. 
After  this  - manner  vou  may  befiege  a 

- fox,  in  their  ftronseft  holes  and 

caftles,  and  may  break  their  cafemates, 
platformttj  parapets,  and  work  to  them 
with  minus  ami  countermines  till  you 
have  obtained  what  you  dc  liied.  'But for 
the  mauagtn;  thefedogs,  fee  Terries, 

iyarc-HuNTiNG.  As,  of  alf  chaces,  the 
hare  makes  the  greatetf  paftmie ; fo  it 
gives  no  fm 'll  pleafure,  to  fee  the  craft 
of  this  fmall  animal  for  her  lelf-prefer. 
vation.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  uluallj 
takes  to  the  high-ways  ; and  if  (lie  come 
to  the  fide  of  a young  grove,  or  fpring, 
file  feldom  enters,  but  fquats  down  till 
the  hounds  have  over-fhot  her;  andtliea 
file  will  return  the  very  way  flie  came, 
for  fear  of  the  wet  and  dew  that  hangs 
on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe,  the  hunif- 
man  ought  to  (lay  an  hundred  paces  be- 
fore he  comes' to  the  wood- fide,  by  whicl 
means  he  will  perceive  whether  (lie  rt- 
lurnsas  aforefaid;  which  if  (lie  do,  he  rani 
halloo  in  his  hounds,  and  call  them  bad, 
and  that  prelently,  that  the  houtids  miy 
not  think  it  the  counter  (lie  came  (irit, 
The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved, it 
the  place  wheie  the  hare  (its,  and  upoi 
what  wind  (lie  makes  her  form,  eilhei 
. upon  the  north  or  foiith  wind;  Ihewiil 
nut  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  biittni 
I upon  a-fide,  or  down  the  wind;  bulii 
(lie  form  in  the  water,  it  is  a (ign  (heii 
foul  and  nieafled : if  you  hum  fuch  1 
one,  have  a I'pecial  regard  all  the  dayti 
the  brook-fides,  for  there,  and  ntii 
plaflies,  (he  will  make  all  her  croffingSi 

- doublings,  fefc. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  11 
;.^.foon  as  they  have  he.ird  the  found  ofi 
^^iprn,  they  would  inftantly  (tart  outof 
heir  foriiij  tho’  it  was  at  the  diftanceol 
a tjuaflK 
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a quarter  of  a mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in 
fome  pool,  and  relt  upon  fome  rufti  bed 
in  the  midit  of  ir;  and  would  not  ftir 
from  thence  till  they  have  heard  the  horn 
again,  and  then  have  ftarted  out  again, 
fvvimming  to  land,  and  have  Itood  up 
before  the  hounds  four  hours  before 
they  could  kill  them,  fwiniming  and 
ufing  all  fubtilties  and  erodings  in  the 
water.  Nay,  I'uch  is  the  natural  craft 
and  lubtilty  of  a hare,  that  fometimes, 
after  the  has  been  hunted  three  hour.', 
Ihe  will  ftart  a frelli  hare,  and  fquat  ia 
the  fame  form.  Others  having  been 
hunted  a confiderable  time,  will  creep 
under  the  door  of  a theep  coat,  and  there 
hide  themlelves  among  the  (hc.ep  ; or 
when  they  have  been  hard  bunted,  will 
run  in  among  a flock  of  flieep,  and  will 
by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among 
them,  till  the  hounds  are  coupled  up  and 
the  llieep  driven  into  their  pens.  Some 
of  them  (and  that  leems  fomewhat 
llrange)  vwll  take  the  ground  like  a 
coney,  and  that  is  called,  going  to' the 
romlt.  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide 
of  the  hedge,  and  come  down  the  other, 
the  thicknels  of  the  hedge  being  the  only 
dillance  between  the  courfes.  A hare 
that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got 
upon  a quickfet  hedge,  and  ran  a good 
way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and  then  leapt 
off  upon  the  ground.  And  they  will 
frequently  betake  themfelves  to  furz- 
bullies,  and  will  leap  from  one  to  the 
other,  whereby  the  hounds  are  frequent- 
ly in  default.  ■ 

Having  found  where  a hare  hath  relieved 
in  fome  pallufe  or  corn-fields,  you  mull 
then  confider  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
what  weather  it  is  ; for  if  it  be  in  the 
fpring'time  or  Cummer,  a hare  will  not 
then  fet  in  bullies,  becaufe  they  are  fie- 
quently  infefted  with  pifmires,  fnakes, 
and  adders ; but  will  fet  in  cornfields, 
and  open  places.  In  the  winter-time, 
they  let  near  towns  and  villages,  in  tufts 
of  thorns  and  bramble.',  efpecially  when 
the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the 
place  where  the  hare  is  acculiomed  to  fit, 
there  beat  with  your  hound',  and  dart 
her;  which  is  much  bitter  fport  than 
trayling  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her 
form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  ftarted,  and  is 
on  foot,  then  ftep  in  where  you  faw  her 
pafs,  and  halloo  in  your  hounds,  until 
they  have  all  undertaken  it,  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry;  then  fecheat  to  them 


with  your  horn,  following  fair  and 
foftly  at  firft,  making  not  too  much  tidife 
either  with  horn  or  voice ; for  at  the 
firft,  hounds  are  apt  to  overftioot  the 
chace  through  too  much  heat.  But  when 
they  have  run  the  ipace  of  an  hour,  and 
you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it, 
and  ftick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may 
come  in  nearer  with  the  hounds,  bccaufe 
by  that  time  their  beat  will  be  cooled,  ■ 
■ and  they  will  bunt  more  foberly.  But, 
above  all  things,  mark  the  firft  doubling, 
which  mull  be  your  direfilion  for  the 
whole  day;  for  all  the  doublings  ibat 
fhe  fliall  make  afterwards  will  tie  like 
the  former,  and  according  to  the  policies 
that  yon  fliall  lee  her  ufe,  and  the  place 
wheie  you  hunt,  yon  mull  make  your 
compalfes  great  or  little,  long  or  fliorf, 
to  help  the  defaults,  always  leeking  ihe 
moifteft  and  moft  commodious  places  for 
the  hounds  to  Icent  in. 

To  conclude;  thole  who  delight  in  hunt- 
ingthehare,  mull  rife  eaily,  left  they  be 
deprived  of  ilie  Icent  of  her  foot-fteps. 

Hart  or  i'/isg'-HtJNTiNG.  Gefner,  Ipeaking 
of  hart-hunting,  'cbl'erves,  that  this  wild, 
deceitful,  and  fubtile  beaft  frequently  de- 
ceives its  hunter,  by  windings  and  turn- 
ings. Wherefore,  the  prudent  hunter 
mull  train  his  dogs  with  words  of  art, 
that  he  may  he  able  to  let  them  on,  anti 
take  them  off  again  at  pleafure. 

Firft  rf  all,  he  fhould  encompafs  the 
beall  in  her  own  layer,  and  lb  unbarbour 
her  in  the  view  of  the  dogs,  that  fo  they 
may  never  lofe  her  Hot  or  footing. 
Neither  mull  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either 
of  the  herd,  or  thofe  that  wander  I'olita- 
tary  alone,  ora  little  one,  but  paitly  by 
fight,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and 
fumets,  make  a judgment  of  the  game, 
and  alio  obferve  the  largenefs  of  bis  layer. 
The  huntfinan,  having  made  thele  dif- 
coveries  in  order  to  the  chace,  takes  off 
the  couplings  of  the  dogs,  and  fome  on  - 
liorleback,  the  otheis  on  foot,  follow  the 
cry,  with  the  greateft  art,  obfervarion, 
and  fpeed,  remembering  and  intercepting 
him  in  his  fubtile  turnings  and  headings  ; 
with  all  agility  leaping  hedges,  gates, 
pales,  ditches;  neither  fearing  thorns, 
down  hills  nor  woods,  but  mounting 
frefli  horl'e,  if  the  firft  tire;  follow  the 
largcft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which 
mull  be  fingled  out  of  the  chace; 
the  dogs  perceiving,  mull  follow  ; not 
following  any  other.  The  dogs  aie  ani- 
mated to  the  fport  by  the  winding  of 
horns,  and  the  voices  of  the  huntfnien, 
10  D a JSut 
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But  fomttimes  the  crafty  bead  fends 
forth  his  little  fquire  to  be  facrificed  to- 
the  dogs  and  hunters,  inftead  of  him- 
felf,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In  this 
cafe,  the  huntfman  muft  found  a retreat, 
break  oif  the  dogs,  and  take  them  in, 
that  is,  learn  them  again,  until  they  be 
brought  to  the  fairer  game  ; which  rif- 
eth  with  fear,  yet  ftill  ftriveih  by  flight, 
until  he  be  wearied  and  breathlefs.  The 
nobles  call  the  bead  a wife  hait,  who,  to 
avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the 
greateft  herds,  and  fo  brings  a cloud  of 
error  on  the  dogs,  to  obftrutt  their  farther 
purfuit  5 fometimes  alfo  beating  fome  of 
the  herd  into  his  footings,  that  ib  he  may 
fhe  more  tafily  efcape,  by  ainufmg  the 
dogs.  Afterwards  he  betakes  himfelf 
to  his  heels  again,  ftill  running  with 
the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  re- 
frelhment,  but  alio  becaufe  by  that  means 
he  can  the  more  eafily  hear  the  voice  of 
his  purfuers,  whether  they  be  far  from 
him,  or  near  to  him.  But  at  laft  being 
again  difeovered  by  the  hunters  and  faga- 
cious  feent  of  the  dogs,  he  flies  into  the 
herds  of  cattle,  as  cows,  llieep,  S'c.  leap- 
ing on  a cow  or  ox,  laying  the  (ore  parts 
of  bis  body  thereon,  that  Ib  touching  the 
earth  only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may 
leave  a very  (mall  or  no  feent  at  all  be- 
hind, for  the  hounds  to  di'eern.  But 
theirulual  manner  is,whenthey  fee  them- 
lelves  hard  befet,  and  every  way  inter- 
cepted, to  make  force  at  their  enemy  with 
their  horns,  who  firft  comes  upon  him, 
unlefs.  they  be  preventing  by  fpear  or 
fword.  When  the  bead  is  (lain,  the  huntf- 
man  with  his  horn  windeth  the  fall  of  the 
beaft,  and  then  the  whole  company  comes 
up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for 
fuch  a conqueft;  among  whom,  the  fkil-> 
fulleft  opens  the  beaft,  rewards  the  hounds 
with  what  properly  belongs  to  them,  for 
their  future  encouragement ; for  which 
purpofe  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the 
fkin  and  blood  of  the  beaft,  to  give  to  the 
hounds. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a hart  at 
bay,  of  which  there  two  forts,  one  on 
land  and  the  other  in  water.  Now  if  the 
hart  be  in  a deep  water,  where  you.  can- 
not well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up 
your  dogs ; for  fhould  they  continue  long 
in  the  water,  it  would  endanger  their  fur- 
bating  or  foundering.  In  this  cafe,  get 
a, boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  with  dagger 
drawn,  or  elfe  with  rope  that  has  a noofe, 
and  throw  it  over  his  horns  ; for  if  the 
■water  bs  fo  deep  that  the  hartfwims,  there 
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i,s  no  danger  in  approaching  him  ; olher- 
wife  you  muft  be  very  cautiops. 

As  to  a land- bay,  if  a hart  be  burniflicd 
then  you  muft  confider  the  place;  for  jf 
it  be  in  a plain  and  open  place,  where 
there  is  no  wood  nor  covert,  it  is  danger- 
ous and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ; but 
if  he  be  on  a hedge-fide,  or  in  a thicket 
, then,  while  the  hart  is  flaring  on  the 
hounds,  you  may  come  foflly  and  covert, 
ly  behind  him,  and  cut  his  throat.  If 
you  mifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn 
head  upon  you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome 
tree.;  and  when  the  hartis  at  bay,  couple 
up  your  hounds  ; and  when  you  fie  the 
hart  turn  bead  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly 
to  him,  and  kill  him  with  your  fword. 

SireBions  at  the  death  of  a Hart  or  Buck. 
The  firft  ceremony,  when  the  liuntfman 
comes  in  to  the  death  of  a deer,  is  to  crj', 
ware  haunch,  that  the  hounds  may  not 
break  in  to  the  deer  ; which  being  done, 
the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and 
there  blooding  the  youngeft  hounds,  that 
they  may  the  better  love  a deer,  and  learn 
to  leap  at  his  throats  then  the  moit  hav- 
ing been  blown,  and  all  the  company 
come  in,  the  heft  perfon,  who  hath  not 
taken  lay  before,  is  to  take  up  lire  knife 
that  the  keeper  or  huntfman  is  to  lay  a- 
crofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome  hold- 
ing by  the  fore  legs,  and  the  keeperot 
huntfman  drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the 
perfon  who  takes  fay,  is  to  draw  the  edge 
of  the  knife  leifurely  along  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  beginning  near  the  brilket,  and 
drawing  a little  upon  it,  enough  in  the 
length  and  depth  to  difeover  horiv  fat  ihe 
deer  is;  then  he  that  is  to  break  up  the 
deer,  firft  flits  the  Ikin  from  the  cutting 
of  the  throat  downwards,  making  iht 
arber,  that  fo  the  ordiii'e  may  not  break 
for  th,  and  then  he  paimchcs  him,  reward- 
ing the  hounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  lire 
fame  perfon,  who  took  fay",  with  a 
drawn  'hanger,  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the 
hounds  rewarded,  the  concluding  ce- 
remony is,  if  it  be  a flag,  to  blowi 
tripple  mort ; and  if  a buck;  a double 
one ; and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow 
a recheat  in  concert,  and  immediately  a 
general  whoop,. .vyhtrop. 
O/r'er-H'UNTiNG.  is^  performed  with  dogi, 
and  alfo  yvirh.ia,  iprpqf  jnllruments,  call- 
ed otter  r fp.e'afSi;.,  with  .which  when  they 
find  Ure-mfeiyes  :,wptj.Eded,  they  make  to 
land,  and  fight  with'.the  dogs,  and  that 
nreft  furioull y,  • as  if 'they  were  ftririUe 
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that  cold  water  would  annoy  their  green 
wounds* 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  hunt- 
ing them  5 but  they  may  be  catched  in 
fnares  under  water,  and  by  river- fides ; 
but  great  cafe  rauft  be  taken,  for  they 
bite  forely  and  venomoufly  ; and  if  they 
happen  to  remain  long  in  the  fnare,  they 
vvill  not  fail  to  get  themfelvesfree  by  their 
teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  muft  be  on 
one  fide  of  the  rivei'j  and  another  on  the 
other,  both  beating  the  banks  with  dogs; 
and  the  bead  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
water  long;  you  will  foon  difcover  if  there 
be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter  ; for  he 
muft  come  out  to  make  his  fpraints,.  and 
in  the  night  fometimes  to  feed  on  grafs 
and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  finds  out  an  otter, 
then  view  the  foft  grounds  and  moift 
places,  to  find  out  which  way  he  bent 
his  head  ; if  you  cannot  difcover  this  by 
the  marks,  you  may  partly  perceive  it 
by  the  fpraints ; and  then  follow  the 
hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a hart  or  deer. 
But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  I'orne- 
vvhere  farther  off  from  the  fiver;  for  fome- 
times they  will  go  to  feed  a confiderable 
way  from  the  place  of  their  reft,  choof- 
ing  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it. 
The  perfons  that  go  a hunting  otters, 
muft  carry  their  fpears,  to  watch  his  vents, 
that  being  the  chief  advantage;  and  if 
they  perceive  him  fwimming  under  wa- 
ter, they  muft  endeavour  to  ftrike  him 
with  their  fpears,  and  if  they  mifs,  muft 
purfue  him  with  the  hounds,  which,  if 
they  be  good  and  perfectly  entered,  will 
go  chanting  and  trailing  along  by  the  ri- 
ver fide,  and  will  beat  every  root  of  a tree, 
and  ofier-bed,  and  tuft  of  bull-rufhes  ; 
nay,  they  will  fometimes  take  water,  and 
bait  the  beaft,  like  a fpaniel,  by  which 
means  he  will  hardly  efcape. 
ilof-iKrf -Hunting  is  performed  divers 
ways,  and  very  eafily  in  the  woods. 
When  chafed,  they  ufually  run  againft 
the  wind,  becaufe  the  coolnefs  of  the  air 
refreihes  them  in  their  courfe  ; therefore 
the  huntfmen  place  their  dogs  vt'ith  the 
wind  : they  ufually,  when  hunted,  firft 
take  a large  ring,  and  afterwards  hunt 
the  hounds.  They  are  alfo  often  taken 
by  counterfeiting  their  voice,  which  a 
Ikilful  huntfman  knows  how  to  do  by 
means  of  a leaf  in  his  mouth.  When 
they  are  hunted,  they  turn  much  and 
often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs 


direflly  ; and  when  they  can  no  longer 
endure,  they  take  foil,  as  the  hart  does, 
and  will  hang  by  a bough  in  fuch  a man- 
ner; that  nothing  of  them  lhall  appear 
above  the  water  but  their  fnout,  and  they 
will  fuffer  the  dogs  to  come  juft  upon 
them  before  they  will  ftir. 

The  venifon  of  a roe-buck  is  never  out  of 
feafon,  being  never  fat,  and  therefore 
they  are  hunted  at  any  time;  only  that 
fome  favour  ought  to  be  fliown  ihe  doe, 
while  file  is  big  with  fawn,  and  after  - 
wards till  her  fawm  is  able  to  fhift  for 
himfelf ; but  foine  roe-does  have  been 
killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  beilies. 

He  is  not  called,  by  the  fkilful  in  the  art 
of  hunting,  a great  roe-buck,  but  a fair 
roe  buck ; the  herd  of  them  is  called  a 
bevy  ! and  if  he  hath  not  bevy-greafe  up- 
on his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  up,  he  ia 
more  fit  to  be  dog’s  meat  than  man's  meat. 
The  hounds  muft  be  rewarded  with  the 
bowels,  jhe  blood,  and  feet  flit  afunder, 
and  boiled  altogether:  this  is  more  pro- 
perly called  a dofe,  than  a reward. 
Hunting- MATCH.  The  firft  thing  that 
is  to  he  cohfidered  by  one  who  defigns  to 
match  his  horfe  forhis  own  advantage,  and 
his  horfe’s  credit,  is  not  to  flatter  himfelf 
with  the  opinion  of  his  horfe,  by  fancy- 
ing that  he  is  a fwift,  when  he  is  but  a 
flow  galloper ; and  that  he  is  a whole- 
lunning-horfe  (that  is,  that  he  will  run 
four  miles  without  a fob  at  the  height  of 
his  fpe^d)  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two. 
or  three.  Very  probably  Ibme  gentle- 
men are  led  into  this  error,  by  their  be- 
ing miftaken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 
who,  for  want  of  trying  them  againft 
other  dogs  that  have  been  really  fleet, 
have  fnppofed  their  own  to  be  to,  Vvhen, 
in  reality,  they  are  but  of  a middling 
fpeed : and  becaufe  their  horfe,  when 
trained,  was  able  to  follow  them  all  day, 
and  upon  any  hour,  to  command  them 
upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have 
therefore  made  a falfe  conclufion,  that 
their  horfe  is  as  fwift  as  the  bell;  but 
upon  trial  againft  a horle  that  has  been 
rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were 
truly  fleet,  have  bought  their  experience 
perhaps  full  dear.  Therefore  it  is  advife- 
- able  for  all  lovers  of  hunting  to  procure 
two  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and 
once  or  twice  a week  to  follow  after  them 
a Irain-fcent,  and  when  he  is  able  to  top 
them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and  to  endure 
heats  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may  bet- 
ter rely  on  his  fpeed  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a 

hare- 
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hare-diace  of  five  or  fix  mfles  brifkly  and 
cbiiragdoolly,  till  his  body  be  as  it  were 
bathed  in  I'weat  ; and  then,  after  the  hare 
has  been  killed,  in  a nipping  froliy  morn- 
ing, can  endure  to  hand  till  the  I'weat  be 
frozen  on  his  back,  fo  that  he  can  endure 
to  he  pierced  with  the  cold  as  well  as  the 
beat;  and  then  even  in  that  extremity  of 
cold,  to  I'ide  another  chafe  as  brilkly  and 
with  as  much  courage  as  he  did  the  for- 
mer ; that  horfe  which  can  thus  endure 
heats  antf  colds,  is  moft  valued  by  fportf- 
inen.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a 
judgment  of  the  goodnefs  of  a horfe,  ob- 
ferve  him  after  the  death  of  the  fiid:  hare, 
if  the  chace  has  been  any  tiling  brill;;  if 
when  he  is  co!4  he  flirinks  up  his  body, 

V and  draws  his  legs  up  together,  it  is'an'' 
infallible  fign  of  want  of  vigour  and.  cou- 
rage : the  like  may  be  done  by  tlie  flack- 
ening  of  his  girths  after  the  fiilt  chace,. 
and  from  the  dulnefs  of  his  teeth,  and  the 
dulnefs  of  his  countenance,  all  which 'are 
true  tokens  of  faintnefs,  and  being  tired  ; 
and  fuch  a horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  in 
cafe  of  a wager. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  way  of  making  matches  in 
former  times,  and  the  modern  way  of  de- 
ciding wagers.  The  old  way  of  trial 
was,  by  running  fo  many  train-fcents 
after  hounds,  as  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  paities  concerned,  and  a bell- 
courfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
but  more  durable  than  hare- hunting ; and 
the  advantage  confilled  in  having  the 
trains  led  on  earth  moft  fuilable  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  liorfes.  But  ' now 
oihtrs  choole  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fuch  an 
hour,  and  then  to  run  this  wild-goofe- 
chace,  a method  of  racing  that  takes  its 
name  from  the  manner  ot  the  flight  of 
wild-geele,  which  is  generally  one  after 
anolher;  fo  the  two  horfes  after  running 
of  twelvefcore  yards,  had  liberty,  which 
horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading,  to 
ride  what  ground  he  plealed,  the  hind- 
moft  horfe  being  bound  to  follow  him, 
within  a certain  diftance  agreed  on  by  ar- 
tides,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  up  by  the 
triers  or  judges  which  rode  by;  and 
whichever  horfe  could  diftance  the  other, 
won  the  match. 

But  this  chace  was  found  by  experience 
fo  inhuman,  and  fo  deftru6live  to  good 
horfes,  efpecially  when  two  good  horfes 
were  matched  ; for  neither  being  able  to 
diftance  the  other,  till  both  werti'ready  to 
fink  under  their  riders  through  weaknefs, 
oltentimes  the  match  was  fain  to  be 


drawn,  and  left  undecided,  though  Ijollj 
the  horfes  were  quite  fpbiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cuftom  of  train, 
fcents,  which  afterwards  was  changed  to 
three  heats,  and  a ftraight  courfe;  and  that 
the  lovers  of  horfes  might’ be  encouraged 
to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  erefl. 
ed  in  many  places  of  England,  ; The 
fewer  of  thefe  before  you  come  to  the 
courfe,  if  your  horfe  be  fieryiand  mettled 
the  better,  and  the  fliorter  the  diftance 
the  better.  Alfo,  above  all  things,  be 
fure  to  make  your  bargain  to  have. the 
leading  of  the  firtt  train,  and  then  make 
choice  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe 
.may  beft  fliow  his  fpeed,  and  the  fleeteft' 
, ’dogs  you  can  procure : give  your  hounds 
as.  much  law  before  you  as  .your  triers 
c ’will -allow,  and  then,  making  a loofe, 

■ .try  to  win  the  match  with  a wind  ; but 
if’ you  fail  in  this  attempt,  then  bear  your 
’-  h.brfe,  and  fave  him  for  the  courfe;  but 
;-  if  your  horfe  be  flow,  but  well-winded, 

- and  a true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more 
train-fcents  you  run  before  you  come  to 
the  ftraight  courfe,  the  better.  But  here 
you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the  leading 
of  the  firft  train  ; which,  in  this  cafe  you 
muft  lead  upon  fuch  deep  earths,  that 
it  may  not  end  near  any  light  grounds 
for  this  is  the  rule  received  among  horfe- 
men,  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where 
the  laft  ends,  and  the  laft  train  is  to  be 
ended  at  the  ftarting-place  of  the  courfe; 
therefore  remember  to  end  your  laft  on 
deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firft. 
HUNTINGDON,  the  capital  of  Hunting. 
donfhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Oufe, 
fifty-lix  miles  north  of  London : well 
long.  15',  and  north  lat.  52°  *3'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament; 
HUQUAM,  a province  of  China,  bound- 
ed by  Honan  on  the  north,  and  by  Quamli 
and  Canton  on  the  fouth ; lying  between 
1^°  and  30“  of  north  latitude. 

HUE.A,  the  SAND-BOX-TREE,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  monQecia-monadelpliis 
dal's  of  plants,  the  male  flowers  of  which 
are  aranged  in  an  imbricated  amentum; 
the  anther  se  ar  e fefTtle,  and  adhere  to  the 
amentum  ; the  female  flower  has  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla  ; its  ftyle  is  funnel- 
Ihaped,  and  the  fruit  is  a capfule  con- 
fining of  twelve  cells,  in  each  of  which 
is  contained  a fingle  feed. 

HURDLES,  in  fortification,  twigs  of  wil- 
lows or  ofiei’S  interwoven  clofe  together, 
fuftained  by  long  (takes,  and  ufually  la- 
den with  earth. 

Hurdles,  called  al.ftr  clays,  are  m’ide 

in 
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in  the  fipfure  of  a long;  fquare  ; the  will  be  a hurricane  rexffiill-tnoon  : an 


lenoth  being  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the 
breadth  three,  or  three  and  an  half : 
the  defer  they  are  woven,  the  better. 
They  ferve  to  feeder  batteries  firm,  or  to 
confolidate  the  paffage  over  muddy 
ditches  : or  to  cover  traverfes  and  lodg- 
ments, for  the  defence  of  the  worlcthen, 
againft  the  fire- works,  or  the  Hones,  that, 
may  be  thrown  againft  them. 

Hurdles,  in  hufbandry,  certain  frames, 
made  either  of  fplit  timber,  or  of  hazel- 
rods,  wattled  together,  to  ferve  for  gates 
in  inclofures,  or  to  make  ftieepfolds,  tsfe. 
HURDS,  or  Hords,  of  flax,  or  hemp,  the 
coarfer  parts  feparated  in  the  dreftings, 
from  the  tear  or  fine  ftuff. 
HURLE-BONE,  in  a horfe,  a bone  near 
the  middle  of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go 
out  of  its  fockets  with  a hurt  or  ftrain. 
HURLERS,  a number  of  large  (tones  fet 
in  a fquare  figure,  near  St.  Clare,  in 
Cornwal,  fo  called  from  an  odd  opinion 
held  by  the  common  people,  that  they  are 
fo  many  men  petrified,  or  changed  into 
Itones,  for  profaining  the  fabbath-day, 

• by  hurling  the  ball,  an  exercife  for  which 
the  people  of  that  county  have  been  al- 
ways famous.  The  hurlers  are  oblong, 
rude,  and  unhewed.  Some  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  trophies  erefted  in  memory  of 
foine  battle;  others  take  them  for  boun- 
daries, to  diftinguifh  lands  ; and  others 
-hold  them  to  be  fepulchral  monuments. 
HURON,  a valt  lake  of  north  America, 
filuated  between  84°  and  89*  weft  long, 
and  between  43't  and  46°  noith  lat, 
from  whence  the  country  contiguous  to  it 
is  called  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  whofe 
language  is  fpoken  over  a great  extent  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  noith  America. 
See  the  article  Algonquin, 

HURRERS,  a name  formerly  given  to  the 
cappers  and  hat-makers  of  London. 
HURRICANE,  a furious  (form  of  wind, 
owing  to  a contrariety  of  winds.  See  the 
article  Wind  and  Whirlwind. 
Hurricanes  are  frequent  in  the  Weft- 
indies,  where  they  make  terrible  ravages, 
by  rooting  up  trees,  deftroying  houfes 
and  fliipping,  and  the  like. 

The  natives,  it  is  faid,  can  foretel  hur- 
ricanes by  the  following  prognollics  : 1. 
All  hurricanes  happen  either  on  the  day 
of  the  full,  change,  or  quarter  of  the 
moon.  2.  From  the  unulual  rednefs  of 
the  fun,  the  greatftillnefs  and  at  the  fame- 
time turbulence  of  the  (kies,  fwelling  of 
the  fea,  and  the  like,  happening  at  the 
change  of  the  moon,  they  conclude  jlhere 
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if  the  fame  figns  be  obfei'ved  on  the  full 
moon,  they  may  expeft  one  next  new- 
moon. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  hurricanes,  they  un- 
doubtedly arife  from  the  violent  Hruggle 
of  two  oppofite  winds.  Now  as  the 
wind  betwixt  the  tropics  is  generally 
eafterly,  and  upon  the  fun's  going  back 
from  the  northern  tropic,  the  weftern 
winds  pour  down  with  violence  upon 
thole  parts,  the  oppofition  of  thefe  con- 
trary winds  cannot  fail  to  produce  an 
hurricane. 

Hurricanes  (hiftnot  through  all  the  points 
of  the  compafs,  but  begin  always  with 
a north  wind,  veer  to  the  eaft,  and  then 
ceafe  ; and  their  fliifting  between  thefe 
two  points  is  fo  fudden  and  violent,  that 
it  is  impoflible  for  any  (liip  to  veer  with 
it ; whence  it  happens  that  the  fails  are 
carried  away,  yards  and  all,  and  fome- 
times  the  mafts  themfelves  wreathed  round 
like  an  ofier. 

HUSBAND,  markus,  a man  joined  or  con- 
trafted  with  a woman  in  marriage. 

By  marriage  the  Inifband  has  power  over 
his  wife’s  perfon  ; but  if  he  threaten  to 
kill  her,  &c.  (lie  may  make  him  find 
furety  of  the  peace : he  has  likewife 
power  over  the  wife’s  eftate;  and  if  (he 
have  fee,  he  gains  a freehold  in  her  right. 
He  alfo  gains  her  chatties  real,  as  terms 
for  years,  @r.  and  all  perfonal  chattels 
in  the  polfedion  of  the  wife,  are  the  huf- 
band’s;  but  where  the  wife  is  out  of  pof- 
feifion,  or  the  chattels  are  debts,  or  things 
in  action,  in  cafe  they  are  not  recovered 
by  him  and  bis  wife,  the  hufband  (hall 
not  be  entitled  to  have  them.  A luif- 
bajid  cannot  alien  the  lands  of  his  wife, 
only  by  fine  wherein  file  joins;  or  make 
leafes  of  her  eftate,  but  where  (lie  is  made 
a party,  and  the  rent  referred  to  hufband 
and  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  the  wife,  S’c. 
nor  (liall  the  wife’s  own  afts,  as  to  her 
eftate,  bind  even  herfeff  without  a fine  le- 
vied, when  (he  is  examined  by  writ,  if 
file  does  it  freely,  fife. 

The  hufband  (liall  be  tenant  By  the  cour- 
tefy  of  his  wife’s  land,  after  her  death, 
where  iffue  is  born  between  them  ; and 
the  wife  ftiall  have  dower  in  her  liuf- 
band’s  lands,  after  his  deceafe  ; alfo  her 
necelfary  apparel,  &c.  and  if  (lie  lurvives 
the  hufband,  (he  fliall  have  her  terms  for 
years,  or  chattels  real,  again,  where  the- 
hufband  has  not  altered'the  property  : yet 
in  a hufband’s  life-time  the  wife  is  dif- 
abled  to  make  any  contrail  without  his 
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eonfent,  unlefs  it  is  for  necelTaries  accord- 
ing to  his  degree  and  eftate;  andnotwkh- 
ftanding  fte  may  ule  the  goods  of  her 
huiband,  flie  may  not  difpofeof,  or  pawn 
them  ; though,  if  flie  take  them  away, 
it  is  not  felony  in  her.  As  a hufband  is 
not  obliged  by  his  wife’s  contraft,  with- 
out notice  and  alfent;  fo  he  is  not  bound 
by  the  receipt  of  his  wife,  for  his  money. 
Although  a wife  be  very  lewd,  if  Ihe  lives 
with  her  hufband,  he  is  chargeable  fpr 
all  neceflaries  for  her ; andi  fo  he  is  in 
cafe  he  runs  away  from  her,  or  turns  her 
away.  It  is  otherwife  if  fhe  goes  away 
from  the  hufband;  then,  as  foon  as  fuch 
reparation  is  notorious,  whoever  gives  her 
credit,  does  it  at  his  peril,  and  hep  huf- 
band is  not  liable,  unlefs  he  takes  her 
again;  though  here,  if  the  hufband  re- 
ceives her,  or  comes  after  hei , and  lies 
with  her  but  one  night,  that  may  make 
himichargeable  for  her  debts. . 

HUSBANDRY,  denotes  much  the  fame 
with  agriculture.  See  AgriCOLTURE. 
As  there  is  no  fubjeft  of  .more  general  ad- 
vantage than  the  cultivation  of  lands,  we 
have  given  the  operations  and  improve- 
ments thereof,  under  a great  variety  of 
articles,  as  Plowing,^  Fallowing, 
Inclostjre, Drains, Hedge,  Ditch, 
Sowing,  Hoeing,  Corn,  Pasture, 
HAY,Sff.  ... 

The  New  Method  of  Horfe- hoeing  Huf- 
bandvy.  written  hy  the  ingenious  Jc-'.hro 
Tull,  has  now  been  pubfflied  fome  years, 
fo  that  a pretty  good  judgment  may  ha 
formed  of  the  performance.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hoeing. 

Every  man,  who  has  confidered  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  method  of  cul- 
ture is  founded,  may  difcern  how  tai  his 
theory  is  confident  with  nafure  : though, 
it  is  probable,  few  have  as  yet  made 
fufficieut  expeiiments.to  be  fully  inform- 
ed of  its  worth.  How  it  has  happened, 
that  what  propofcs  fuch  advantages,  has 
been  fo  long  negleaed  in  this  country, 
may  be  matter  of  furprlze  to  thofe  who 
are  iinaccjuainted  with  the  charaaeis  of 
the  men  on  w'hom  its  praaice  depends.; 
but  to  thofe  who  know  them  thoroughly, 
it  can  be  none  : for  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  of  them  can  be  prevailed  on  to  alter 
their  ufual  methods,  though  their  conti- 
nuing therein,  renders  them  unable  to 
maintain  their  families  and  pay  their 
debts  : but  what  is  ftill  more  to  be  la- 
mented, thofe  who  are  aver.fe  to  iniproye- 
ments,  diffuade  others  alfo  from  tHi'crking 
af  them.  But  as  th?  methods  commonly 


ufed,  together  with  the  mean  price  of 
grain,  have  every  where  reduced  the  far. 
mers  fo  low,  that  they  pay  their  rents  ve! 
ry  ill,  and  in  many  places  throw  up  theh 
farms,  the  cure  of  thefe  evils  is  ceitainly 
an  objea  worthy  of  the  public  attention  ■ 
for  if  the  proprietors  mull  be  reduced  to 
cultivate  their  own  land's,  vrhich  cannot 
be  done  by  the  hands  of  thefe  obllinate 
find  indocile  people,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern 
on  which  fide  his  balance  of  profit  and 
lofs-will  turn.  This  confideration,  to- 
geth'er  with  many  others  which  might  be 
urged,  hath  induced  us  to  recommend 
this  treatife  to  the  ferious  attention  of  all 
who  wUh  well  to  their  country;  in  hopes 
that  fome  may  be  prevailed  on,  from  a 
regard  either  to  the  public  good  or  their 
own  intereft,  to  give  the  method  pionof- 
ed  in  if  a fair  and  impartial  trial  ;‘for 
could  it  be  introduced  into  feveral  part; 
of  Great  Britain,  by  men  of  generous 
and  benevolent  principles,  their  example 
might,  in  time,  eftahlifh  the  praftice,  and 
bring  it  into  general  ufe  ; vvhich  is  fcarce 
to  be  expefted,  by  any  other  meani.  ' 
It  is  therefore  to  fuch  only  as  are  qualilied 
to  judge  of  a theory,  from  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded,  that  vvp  do  our- 
felves  the  honour  to  aildre.^s  them,  to 
give  this  elTay  an  attentive  reading,  id 
to  try  the  experiments  with  -i  - ts, 
As  a motive  to  this,  it  f ■ v,  !, 

that,  th  ugh  ihc  'i.ti'ic  ^ .;o. 

pofen  by  M u i . . ,ro. 

greti  in  Enel  mil,  ■,  !•  ■ i,.  • . . ...eu 

v,ith  the  I,  me  n.-glefl  bio  ut  • endl; 

in  France  w herea  iianlletiMi  cf  his  l ook 
was  undeicaken  at  on-  iU-d  he  lame 
time,  by  three  different  peilons  of  cor, fi- 
deration,  without  the  pnviiy  ol  cack 
other;  but  alterwards  two  o‘  them  pot 
their  papers  into  the  hands  of  t):e  ihirili 
M.  Du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  of  theRosal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Fai  ls,  and  oftt: 
Royal  Society  of  London,  who  has  pub- 
lulled  a book,  intitled,  A treatife  on 
Tillage,  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Tull,. 
The  ingenious  author  has,  indeed,  in 
fome  meafure  altered  the  method .obfen- 
ed  by  Mr.  Tull,  in  his  book  ; yet  hit 
very  exaflly  given  .his  principles  and  rulesj' 
but  as  he  had  only  feen  the  firft  editionof 
the  Horfe-hoeing  Hufbandry,  fo  he  ii 
very  defefiUve  in  his  deferiptions  of  ibi 
plou^hs'.and.diills,  which  in  that  was  very 
imp^rfefit,  and  was  afterwards  ameuijti 
by  Mr.  Tull,  in  his  additions  to  tBa 
efi'ay.  One  of  the  principal  reafons  for  tak- 
ing notice  of  this  book,  is  to.  (hew  tbi 
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comparifon  this  author  has  made  between 
the  o^id  method  and  the  new.  By.  his  cal- 
culation, the  profits  arifing  from  the  new 
are  confiderably  more  than  double  thofe 
of  the  old.  For,  according  to  him,  the 
profits  of  twenty  acre^of  landj  for  ten 
vears,  amount,  at  ro|d.  per  livre. 

^ liv.  1.  s.  d. 

By  the  old  method  to  ^ooo,  or  13I  5 o 

Bv  the  new  method  to  7650,  or  334  13  9 
Which  makes  a prodigious  difference  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  ^ As  this  compula- 
tion was  made  by  one  who  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  any  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Tull’s  fcheme,  it  will  naturally  find 
more  credit  .with  the  public,  than  any 
comparilon  made  by  Mr.  Tull  himfelf, 
or  by  thofe  who  approve  his  praffice.  , 
There  haveappeared  no  objeftiohs  againft 
Mr.  Tull’s  principles  or  praftice,  that 
may  not  be  equally  urged  againft  every 
fort  of  improvement : one  of  the  princi- 
pal is,  its  being  impiaifficable  in  common 
fields,  without  the  concurrence  of  every 
on^ho  occupies  land  in  the  fame  field. 
But  does  not  this  equally  affeft  the  old 
hulbandry  ? for  every  fuch  perfon  is  ob- 
liged to  keep  the  turns  of  plowing,  fa.l- 
lowing,  &c.  with  the  other  occupiers;  fo 
that  if  any  of  them  were  inclinable  to  im- 
prove their  lands,  by  fowing  grafs-feed, 
or  any  other  inetbocl  of  culture,  they  are 
under  the  fame  difficulties  as  they  would 
be,  were  they  to  piaiSlice  Mr.  Tull’s 
method. 

Others  objefiV,  that  the  introducing  this 
fort  of  hufbaridiy  is  unneceffary,  fince 
the  improvements  made  by  grals-feeds  are 
fo  very  confiderable  : befides,  the  returns 
made  by  the  fold  and  dairy  being  much 
quicker  than  by  grain,  they  engage  the 
farmer  to  mix  ploughing  and  grazing  to- 
gether, 'But  this  can  have  no  weight; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  farms 
where  the  greatett  improvements  have 
been  made  by  grafs- feeds,  the  dreffmg 
required  for  the  arable  land  often  runs 
away  with  moft  of  the  profit  of  the  whole 
farm,  efpecially  when  the  price  of  grain 
is  low.  If  this  be  the  fituation  of  the 
moft  improved  farms,  what  muft  be  the 
cafe  of  thofe  which  chiefly  con  fill  of  arable- 
land,  where  moft  of  the  dreffmg  muft  be 
purchafed  at  a great  price,  and  often 
fetched  from  a confiderable  diftance. 
This,  .together  with  the  great  expence  in 
fervants  and  horfes,  unavoidable  in  arable 
farms,  (hew  the  advantages  the  grazier 
has  over  the  ploughing  farmer.  It  is 
VoL.  II. 
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therefore  much  to  be  wiftied,  that  tIiS 
praflice  of  mixing  the  two  forts  of  hUf- 
bandry,  were  more  generally  ufed  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  kingdom ; and  here  we  ap- 
prehend Mr,  Tull’s  method  of  culture 
would  be  the  fureft  way  to  improve  both. 
For  though  Mr.  Tull  chie^  confined 
the  pra6fice  of  his  method  to  the  pro- 
duflion  of  grain,  yet  it  may  be  extended 
to  every  vegetable  which  is  the  objeft  of 
culture  in  the  fields,  gardens,  and  woods; 
and  perhaps  may  be  applied  to  other  crops 
to  equal  if  not  to  greater  advantage  than 
to  corn-  In  the  vineyard  it  hath  been 
long  praftifed  with  fuccefs  ; and  it  may 
be  ufed  in  the  hop-ground  with  no  left 
advantage.  For  the  culture  of  beans, 
pea(e,  woad,  madder,  and  other  large- 
growing  vegetables;  and  for  lucerfi,  faint- 
foin,  and  the  larger  graffes,  we  conceive 
it  the  moft  profitable  method,  fince  in  all 
thefe  crops;  one  fixth  part  of  the  feed  now 
commonly  Town,  will  be  ftifficient  for  the 
fame  quantity  of  land,  and  yet  the  crop 
vvill  be  much  greater.  It  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  equal  advantage  in  our  colonies 
in  America  in  the  culture  of  fugar-canes, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  rice. 

It  has  been  objefled  that  it  is  prafticable 
only  on  fuch  lands  as  are  foft  and  light; 
and  not  at  all  on  ftiff  or  ftony  ground  : 
but  the  hoesploUgh  has  been  long  ufed  iti 
vineyards,  where  the  foil  is  ftronger  and 
abounds  with  (tones  full  as  much  as  any 
part  of  this  country ; though  the  ufe  of 
this  plough  is  attended  With  fome  difficul- 
ties upon  fuch  land,  for  wheat,  or  plants 
of  low  growth,  whofe  roots  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  turned  out  of  the  ground, 
or  their  tops  buried  by  the  clods  or  ftones ; 
yet  none  of  the  larger  growing  plants  are 
fubjrfl  to  thefe  inconveniencies,  Befides, 
the  ftronger  the  foil  is,  the  more  benefit  it 
will  receive  from  this  method  of  culture, 
if  the  land  be  thereby  more  pulverized  ; 
which  will  certainly  be  the  confequence, 
where  the  method  laid  down  by  Mr, 
Tull  is  duly  obferved. 

But  as  moft  inftruments,  in  their  (irft  ufe, 
are  attended  with  fome  difficulty,  the 
hoe-plough  has  been  complained  of  as 
cUmberfome  and  unweildy  both  to  the 
horfe  and  ploughman.  But  it  is  proper 
here  to  obi'erve,  that  the  fwing-plough,- 
commonly  ufed  in  the  land  about  Lon- 
don, will  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  hoe- 
plough  in  all  ground  that  is  not  very 
ftrong  or  very  (tony ; and  that  where  it 
is  fo,  the  foot-plough  made  proportioti- 
io  B ably 
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aWy  fti'ong,  will  completely  anfwer  all 
j^urpofes  : but  then,  when  thefe  are  ufed 
to  hoe  corn,  the  board  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  plough,  anfwering  the  mould- 
board,  m-uft  be  taken  off,  otherwife,  (b 
'much  earth  will  run  to  the  left  fide,  as  to 
injure  the  crop  when  it  is  low. 

Tlie  drills  are  excellent  inftruinents,  y:t 
we  imagine  them  capable  of  farther  im- 
provements. Parallel  grooves,  at  about 
an  inch  afunder,  round  the  infide  of  the 
hopper,  would  Ihew  the  man  who  follows 
the  drill,  whether  or  no  both  boxes  vent 
the  feed  equally.  By  an  hitch  from  the 
plank  to  the  harrow,  the  latter  may  be 
lifted  to  a proper  height,  fo  as  not  to  be 
dn  the  way  when  the  ploughman  turns  at 
the  head-land.  Xwo  light  handles  on  the 
■plank,  like  thofe  of  the  common  plough, 
would  enable  the  perfon,  who  follows 
the  drill,  to  keep  it  from  falling  off  the 
middle  of  the  ridge  ; it  may  be  ufeful  al- 
fo  in  wet  weather,  to  double  the  drill ; 
by  which  means  two  ridges  may  be  fown 


at  the  fame  time,  the  horfe  going  betwnen 
them  : for  the  planks  of  two  drills,  each 
plank  having  one  of  the  (hafts  fixed  to  it 
may  be  joined  end  to  end  by  two  flat  bars 
of  iron,  one  on  each  fide,  well  fecured 
by  iron-pins  and  fctews  ; and  by  corre- 
fponding  holes  in  the  planks  and  bars 
the  diltance  between  the  drills  may  bs 
altered,  according  to  the  different  fpaces 
between  the  ridges. 

We  (hall  now  annex  a computation  of  the 
expence  and  profit  both  of  the  old  meiliod 
of  culture  and  the  new,  experimenially 
tried  by  a gentleman  of  veracity,  in  a 
country  where  the  foil  was  light  and 
chalky,  that  is,  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  from  whence  Mr.  Tull  drew  his  oh. 
lervations.  In  the  new  hufbandry,  eve. 
ry  article  is  put  at  its  full  value,  and  the 
crop  of  each  year  is  four  bufhels  (hortof 
the  other  ; though,  in  feveral  years  ex. 
perience,  it  has  equalled,  and  generally 
exceeded,  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  old  way. 


An  Eftimate  of  the  Expence  and  Profit  of  Ten  Acres  of  Land,  in  Twenty  Years. 

I.  In  the  Old  Way. 

The  fir  ft  year  for  wheat  cofts  33  1.  5 s.  wfz.  1.  s.  d. 

Firft  ploughing  at  6 s.  per  acre  — - — - — 300 

Second  and  third  ditto,  at  8 s.  per  acre,  — — — 400 

'Manure,  30  s.  per  acre,  — — — 15  o o 1.  s.d, 


Two  harrowings  and  rowings,  at  as.  fid.  per  acre,  — i 
Seed,  three  bufliels  per  acre,  at  4s.  per  bufliel,  — — 6 

Weeding,  at  2 s.  per  acre,  . — — — 1 

Reaping,  binding,  and  carrying  in,  at  6 s,  per  acre,  — 3 


Second  year  for  barley  cofts  ii  1.  fis.  8d.  ‘viz. 

• Once  ploughing,  at  fis,  per  acre,  — — — 3 o 

Harrowing  and  lowing,  at  i s.  fid.  per  acre,  _ — o 15 

■Seed,  four  bufliels  per  acre,  at  2 s.  per  bufhel,  — 4 o 

Weeding,  at  i s.  per  acre,  — — — — o 10 

Cutting,  raking,  and  carrying,  at  3 s,  3d.  per  acre,  — in 

• Grafs-feeds,'  at  3 s.  per  acre,  — ■ — — 1 10 


Third  and  fourth  years,  lying  in  grafs,  coft  nothing. 

So  that  the  expence  of  ten  acres  in  four  years  comes  to  44 1.  ns.  8 d, 
and  in  twenty  years  to  — — — 

Firft  year’s  produce  is  half  a load  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  7I.  per  acre  — 
Second  year’s  produce  is  two  quarters  of  barley  per  acre,  at  i 1.  per  acre 
Thlid  and  fourth  years  grals  is  valued  at  1 1.  10  s.  per  acre  ~ 

So  that  the  produce  of  ten  acres  in  four  years,  is  — 

And  in  twenty  years  it  will  be  — — 

Deduft  the  expence  — — ’ — — 
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0 0 

0 
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0 
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Firft  year’s  extraordinary  expence  is  1. 

For  ploughing  and  manuring  the  land,  the  fame  as  in  the  old  way 
Ploughing  once  more,  at  4s.  per  acre,  — — z 

Seed,  nine  gallons  per  acre,  at ,4s.  per  bulhel,  — a 

Prilling,  at  yd.  per  acre,  — — _ o 

Hand-hoeing  and  weeding,  at  as.  6d.  per  acre,  -r  i 

Horfe-hoeing,  fix  times,  at  los.  per  acre,  — — 5 

Heaping,  binding,  and  carrying  in,  at  6 s.  per  acre,  — 3 

The  Handing  annual  charge  on  ten  acres  is  — 

Therefore  the  expence. on  ten  acres  in  twenty  years  is 
Add  the  extraordinaries  of  the  firft  year,  and  the  fum  is  — 

The  yearly  produce  is  at  leatt  two  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  i s.  8 d. 

per  quarter,  which  on  ten  acres  in  twenty  years  amounts  to  — 
Therefore,  all  things  paid,  there  remains  clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty 
years,  by  the  new  way  — — — — 


). 

22 


s.  d. 
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So  that  the  profit  on  ten  acres  of  land,  in 
twenty  years,  in  the  new  way,  exceeds  that 
inthe  old  way  by  135 1.  is.  8d. an  ample 
encouragement  to  praftice  a fcheme,  by 
which  -fo  great  an  advantage  will  arife 
.from  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  land  in  the 
compafs  of  a twenty-one  years  leal'e.  It 
ought  alfo  to  beobferved,  that  Mr.  Tull’s 
huibandry  requires  no  manure  at  all, 
though  we  have  here,  to  prevent  objec- 
tions, allowed  the  charge  of  it  for  the  firft 
year;  and  moreover,  .that  though. the 
crop  of  wheat  from,  the  drilling  plough  is 
here  put  only  at  two  quarter's  on  an  acre; 
yet  Ml'.  Tull  himfelf,  by  aflual  experi- 
ment and  meafure,  found  that  the  pro- 
duce of  his  cropof  drilled  wheat,  amount, 
ed  to  almoft  four  quarters  on  an  acre. 

HUSBRECE,  the  fame  with  burglary.  See 
the  article  BURGLARY. 

.HUSGABLE,  antiently  fignified  houfe- 
rent,  or  fome  tax  impofed  upon  hpufes. 

HUSK,  the  fame  with  what  botanifts  call 
the  calyx,  or.  cup  of  a fiower.  See. the 
article  Calyx. 

Petiver  of  the  vcrticellate  plants,  as.fage, 
rofemary,  and  the  like,  fays,  tliatitis  an 
erroneous  tho’ general  opinion,  that,  the 
flowers  of  thefe  plants  contain  their  prin- 
cipal medicinal  virtues  ; the  hulks  being 
the  part  in  which  this  is  lodged.  Thus, 
‘for  inftance,  the  fine  fcent  of  hungary- 
water  is  not  owing  to  the  flowers  but 
hulks  of  rofemary  ; fince  theflower  alone, 
when  clean  picked  off  them,  yields  Very 
little  odour.  See  Hungary-. water. 

HUSO,  the  isiNGLASs-FiSH,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, the  fmooth-bodied  accipenfer,  a 
river-fifli  larger  than  the  ftiirgeon,  or 
common  accipenfer.  See  Accipenser. 
It  is  faid  to  grow  to  twenty-four  feet  in 
and  is  thick  in  proportion  : the 
roftt'um  or  fnout  is  long,  and  furnilhed 
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with  cirri ; but  its  mouth  is  very  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  fihi,  and 
is  furniftied  with  no  teeth.  It  has  only  one 
ferrated  long  fin  on  the  hack,  a pair  of 
peflgi'H  and  another  of  belly-fins,  befide 
that  near  the  anus.  It  is  more, frequent 
in  the  Danube  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  See  plate  CXXXV.  fig.  4.- 
The  ichthyocolla  or  ifinglafs  of  the  /hops, 
famous  as  an  agglutinant,  .and  for  fining 
of  wines,  is  the  produce  of  this  filli, 
made  by  boiling  down  its  membranous 
parts  to  a jelly.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

HUSSARS,  a kind  of  irregular  cavalry, 
armed  with  the  fabre  and  bayonet,  are 
retained  in  the  fervice  of  moft  princes  on 
the  continent. 

They  are  very  refolute  partifans,  and 
better  in  an  invafion  or  hafty  expedition, 
than  in  a fet  battle. 

HUSSITES,  the  dilciples  of  John  Huft,  a 
Bohemian,  and  curate  of  the  chapel  of 
Bethlehem  at  Prague  ; who,  about,  the 
year  I4I4,  embraced  and  defended  the 
opinion  of  Wickliff  of  England,  for 
which  he  was  cited  before  the  council  of 
Gon.ftance,  and,  refufing  to  renounce  his 
fuppofed  errors,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive,  whicli  fentence  was  accord- 
ingly executed  upon  him  at  Conftance. 

It  is  evident  in  what  the  pretended  herefy 
of  .John  Hufs  and  Jeiom  of  Prague,  who 
fuffered  with  him,  confifted,  from  the 
anfw'er  they  made  to  the  council,  when 
they  were  admoniflied  to  conform  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  church  : they  were 
lovers,  they  faid,  of  the  holy  gofpel,  and 
true  difciples  of  Chrift  ; that  ihe  church 
cf  Rome,  and  all  other  churches  of  the 
world,  were  widely  departed  from  the 
apoftolical  tradition  ; that  the  clergy  ran 
after  pleafures  and  riches;  lorded  it  over 
the  people,  affefted  the  higheft  feats  at 
10  E 2 eater- 
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entertainments,  bred  horfes  and  dogs, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which 
belonged  to  the  poor  members  of  Chrift, 
were  confumed  in  vanity  and  wanton- 
nefs  ; and  that  the  priefts  were  ignorant 
of  the  commandments  of  God,  or  if  they 
did  know  them,  paid  but  little  regard  to 
them.  The  followers  of  ffitfs  were  alfo 
called  calixtins,  taberites,  and  bohemian 
brethren. 

PUSTINGS,  a court  held  in  Guildhall 
before  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  and  reckoned  the  fupreme  court 
of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be  inrolled, 
recoveries  pafled,  out-lawries  fued  out, 
and  replevins  and  writs  of  error  dcttr- 
.piined.  In  this  court  alfo  is  the  eleiSlion 
of  aldermen,  of  the  four  members  of  par- 
liament for  the  city,  Gfr. 

This  court  is  very  antient,  as  appears  by 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  confeffbr. 

Some  other  cities  have  likewife  had  a 
court  bearing  the  fame  name,  as  Win- 
pheller,  York,  S“r,  See  the  article 
Court. 

HUSUM,  a port-town  of  Slefwic  or  fouth 
Jutland,  fituated  on  the  German  fea ; 
lubjefl  to  the  duke  of  Holllein  Gottorp  ; 
eaft  long.  8°  30',  north  lat.  54°  40'. 

HUT,  a fmall  cottage;  alfo  a foldier's 
lodge,  otherwife  called  a cafern.  Seethe 
article  Caserns. 

HUTHERFiELD,  a market-fcwn  in  the 
weft  riding  of  Yorklhire  : weft  long. 
1°  34',  north  lat.  53°  37'. 

HUXING  of  a pike,  a method  of  catching 
that  fifli,  performed  in  the  following 
manner ; a perfon  takes  thirty  or  forty 
as  large  bladders  as  he  can  get,  blows 
them  up,  and  ties  them  clofe  together  ; 
then  at  the  mouth  of  each  he  ties  a line, 
which  is  longer  or  ftiorser  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  water;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  line  is  fattened  a baited  hook ; 
they  are  then  put  into  a pond  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they  may 
gently  move  up  and  down  the  water. 
When  a mafter-pike  has  fwallowed  the 
hook,  and  is  almoft  fpent,  be  is^taken  out 
of  the  water. 

HUY,  a ftrong  town  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Liege,  fituated  on  the  Maes,  fixieen  miles 
north-eaft  ef  Namur:  eaft  long.  5°  if, 
north  lat.  50°  35'. 

hyacinth,  hyacinthus,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  hexandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confitts  of 
a Angle  companulated  petal,  divided  into 
fix  re^ex  fegments  at  the  limb ; the  fruit 
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is-a  roundilh  capfule,  lightly  ridged  wiill 
three  corners,  and  divided  into  thra 
cells,  each  of  which  ufually  contains  tw« 
roiindifli  feeds. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  thefe  beauii, 
ful  flowers,  all  of  which  are  propagate! 
by  feeds,  or  off-  fets  from  the  old  bulbs, 
Hyacinth,  in  natural  hiltory,  agenusot 
pellucid  gems,  whofe  colour  is  red  will 

an  admixture  of  yellow. 

The  hyacinth,  tho’  le(s  ftriking  to  th 
eye  than  any  other  red  gems,  is  not  will, 
out  its  beauty  in  the  fined  fpeciinens.  1( 
is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  1 
pin’s  head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  dii. 
meter.  Like  common  cryllal,  it  is  fomt. 
times  found  columnar,  and  fometimesii 
a pebble  form  ; and  is  always  hardell 
and  brighteft  in  the  larger  maffes. 

Its  colour  is  a dull  or  deadifti  red,  will 
an  admixture  of  yellow  in  it ; and  ife 
mixed  colour  is  found  in  all  the  varieij 
of  tints,  that  a prevalence  of  the  red  t; 
of  the  yellow  in  different  degrees  is  ci, 
pable  of  giving  it. 

Our  jewellers  allow  all  thofe  gemstoh 
hyacinths  or  jacinths,  that  are  Qf  adii! 
hardnefs  with  this  mixed  colour;  stl 
as  they  are  of  very  different  beau^jtl 
value  in  their  leveral  degrees  and  mixUit 
of  colour.',  they  divide  them  into  foit 
kinds  ; three  of  which  they  call  hji. 
cinths,  but  the  foiirtb,  very  iinproptilj 
a ruby,  i.  When  the  Hone  is  in  itsnii 
peifcdl  Hate,  and  of  a pure  and  brijli 
flame-colonr,  neither  the  red  nor  ill 
yellow  |)ievailing,  in  this  ftate  they  cij 
it  hyacintha  la  belle,  a.  When  itk 
an  over-proportion  of  the  red,  and  th 
of  a dulkicr  colour  than  the  fine  liijl 
red  in  the  former,  anti  the  yellow  tit 
appears  in  a faint  degree  in  it,  is  nott 
fine,  bright,  and  clear, but  a dtilky  browi. 
ifli-yellow,  then  they  call  it  the  falfioi 
hyacinth.  3.  Such  Hones  as  are  of  1 
dead  whitllh  yellow,  with  a very  Ul 
proportion  of  red  in  them,  they  cil 
amber-hyacinths.  And,  4.  When  fe 
(lone  is  of  a fine  deep  red,  blended  will 
a dulky  and  very  deep  yellow,  they  till 
it  a rubacelle.  But  tho’  the  over-pro- 
portion of  a ftrong  red  in  this  gem  hat 
made  people  refer  it  to  the  clafs  of  rubies, 
its  evident  mixture  of  yellow,  fliewstbat 
it  truly  belongs  to  the  hyacinths. 

The  hyacinth  la  belle  is  found  both  io 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  oriental 
are  the  harder,  but  the  american  are  of- 
ten equal  to  them  in  colour.  The  r«- 

bacdli 
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bacelle  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  is  generally  brqjight  over  among  the 
rubies,  but  it  is  of  little  value : the  other 
varieties  are  found  in  Silefia  and  Bo- 
hernia. 

Our  druggifts  uCually  keep  under  the 
names  of  hyacinths,  fmall  garnets,  feme 
of  them  of  the  finooth  pebble-kind,  fome- 
what  refembling  the  native  rubies,  and 
others  angular.  They  have  the  former 
from  Poland,  the  latter  principally  from 
Bohemia : but  neither  of  them  are  true 
hyacinth'.  They  have  fometimes,  tho’ 
rarely,  the  third  kind,  or  amber-hya- 
cinths ; and  if  any  ftreis  were  to  be  laid 
on  the  virtues  of  this  ftone,  thefe  are  the 
only  kind  that  can  lay  any  claim  to  it. 
They  have  alfo  a very  fmall  and  bad  kind 
of  the  amber-hyacinth,  whiter  than  thofe 
received  among  the  jewellers,  which  are 
found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  Bohemia  ; 
thefe,  they  would  perfuade  us,  are  true 
oriental  hyacinths,  but  btfide  our  know- 
ing that  the  fame  are  found  in  Bohemia, 
the  want  of  hardnefs  in  the  very  fineft  of 
them,  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  contrary. 
The  antients  have  attributed  great  vir- 
tues to  this  gem ; and  later  writers  have 
even  made  it  the  bafts  of  a cordial  and 
aftringent  confedtion,  which  takes  its- 
name  from  it.  It  is  generally  faid  to  be 
cordial,  reftotative,  and  moderately  af- 
tringent; and  fome  have  added  that  it  is 
hypnotic.  But  the  ollentation  of  bring- 
ing the^molf  coHly  things  into  medi- 
cines, rather  than  any  rational  opinion 
of  their  virtues,  feems  to  have  given  the 
original  bint  of  introducing  the  gems  into 
itj  and  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  againft 
it,  one  would  be  cautious  of  their  getting 
intoufe,  were  it  only  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  apothecaries  meet  with 
under  their  names  at  the  druggifts. 
HYACINTHIA,  an  antient  grecian  lefti- 
val,  obferved  at  Amyclae  in  Lanconia, 
in  the  month  Hecatombaeon,  in  memory 
of  the  beautiful  young  Hyacinthus,  fon 
of  Amyclos  king  of  Sparta.  It  conti- 
nued three  days,  during  the  firft  of  which 
they  (hewed  all  imagi.nable  figns  of  grief 
for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  : upon  the 
fecond  and  third  day,  various  fpefVacles 
were  exhibited,  and  hymns  fung  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo  : they  likewife  offered 
multitudes  of  viftims,  and  gave  rich  en- 
tertainment to  their  friends. 
pYADES,  in  aftronomy,  feven  liars  in  the 
bull's  head,  famous  among  the  poets  for 
the  bringing  of  rain. 

The  principal  of  them  is  in  the  left  eye, 


called  by  the  Arabs  Aldebaran.  See  the 
articles  Taurus  and  Aldebaran. 

HY.^NA,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  cants, 
with  the  hairs  of  the  neck  long  and  eredi. 

See  the  article  Canis. 

This  is  a very  lingular  and  a very  ugly 
animal  j it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a bull- 
dog i the  head  is  large  and  (hort ; the 
nofe  obtufe  ; the  mouth  wide,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  a terrible  armature  of  teeth  ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  of  a very 
fierce  afpeft ; the  ears  are  (hort,  brSad, 
and  ereft ; the  neck  is  very  thick,  and 
covered  with  a kind  of  bridles  inftead  of 
hairs,  which  naturally  ftand  erefl,  and 
give  a very  formidable  appearance  to  the 
creature ; the  body  is  bulky  and  rounded, 
and  the  (hape  not  unlike  that  of  a pigj 
the  legs  are  moderately  long,  and  very 
robuft  ; the  general  colour  is  a very 
dulky-olive,  approaching  to  black  j the 
legs  are  darker,'  and  the  face  paler,  than 
the  reft:  it  is  a native  of  many  parts  of 
the  eaft,  and  is  an  extremely  fierce  and 
voracious  animal  : it  is  not  very  fwift, 
but  is  continually  lying  in  wait  for  other 
creatures,  and  fcarce  any  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way  efcapes  it : its  voice  is 
(hrill,  and  has  a mournful  found. 

HYALINA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus 
of  fofllls,  confining  of  talcs,  compofed 
of  very  broad  and  fingle  flakes,  each  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  refembling  plates, 
of  glafs,  and  not  fiflile  into  thinner  ones, 
Ot  this  genus  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  viz-  the  brown  hyalina,  being 
an  extremely  pure  and  very  regularly 
formed  body,  of  a moft  equally  laminated 
ttruflure,  and  found  in  malTes  from  three 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter;  thefe 
are  always  flat,  very  fmooth,  and  polite, 
as  if  newly  fplit  on  their  horizontal  fur- 
faces  ; and  very  rugged,  notched,  and 
chopped  on  their  lateral  ones  ; it  feldom 
exceeds  four  or  five  inches  in  thicknefs, 
even  in  the  largeft  mafles*  See  the  af» 
tide  Talc. 

HYBRIS,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a deno- 
mination given  to  a filver  ftool  placed  in 
the  araeopagus,  on  which  the  plaintiff  or 
accufer  flood;  as  that  on  which  -the  de- 
fendant  or  perfon  accufed  flood,  was 
called  anaedeia. 

Here  the  plaintiff  propofed  three  quef- 
tions  to  the-'party  accufed,  to  which  po- 
fitive  anfwers  were  to  be  given.  The  firft 
was,  are  you  guilty  of  this  fa£l?  The 
fecond,  how  did  you  commit  the  faft  ? 
The  third,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? ' 
liYDATIDES,  in  medicine,  little  tran- 

fparent 
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fparentvelicles  or  bladders,  full  of  water, 

: fometimes  found  folitary,  and  fometimea 
jn  ctniters,  upon  the  liver,  and  various 
other  parts,  efpecially  in  hydropical  con- 
ftitutions. 

But  in  a particular  fenfe,  the  hydatis  is 
a difeafe  of  the  eye-lids,  called  alfo 
aquula.  St.  Yves  informs  us,  that  there 
fbmetimes  conies  on  the  edge,  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  eye-lids,  or  on  the  con- 
junSlivs,  an  elevation  like  the  bladders 
which  appear  on  the  Ikin  after  burns. 

- They  are  as  big  as  a pea,  or  a lentil  ; 

■ are  filled  with  a very  clear  liquor,  and 
have  the  name  of  hydatides  from  the 
lymph  which  they  contain.  Sometimes 
' a ferofity  is  extravafated  between  the  con- 
5'tti£liva  and  the  membrane  which  covers 
it:  it  feparates  thefe  membranes,  and  in 
the  movement  of  the  eye,  a fortof  wrin- 
Itle  appears,  which  ffiews  that  a ferofity 
..  Magnates  between  thefe  membranes,  and 
produces  the  fwelling.  This  difeafe  is 
Slot  at  all  dangerous;  it  is  a little  trpu- 
■felefome  when  it  feizes  only  part  of  the 
conjunftiva.  The  fureft  remedy  is  to 
prick  it  destroufly  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  and  to  lay  it  open  according  to 
the  longitudinal  direflion  of  the  tumour, 
without  any  other  application. 
KYDATOIDES,  the  fame  with  the  aque- 
' ous  humour  of  the  eye.  Sec  Eye. 
HY0ATOSCOPIA,  called,  alfo  hydro- 
mancy,  a kind  of  divination  or  method 
of  foretelling  future  events  by  means  of 
' water.  See  HydromaNCY. 

HYDE,  or  Hide.  See  the  article  Hide, 
IiyDNUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  fungi, 
called  by  fome  ejanaceus : it  is  an  hoii- 
' .zbntal  fungus,  echinated,  or  befet  with 
■fliarp  painted  fibres  on  its  under  part. 
See  the'article  Fungus. 

HYDRA,  in  allronomy,  a fouthern  con- 
fieilation  imagined  to  reprefeht  a water- 
fi-rpctit. 

The  number  of  liars  in  this  conftellaiion 
in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  is  35,  and  in  the 
bfitannic  catalogue,  68. 

HYDR AGOGUES, i/Jpaj-aya, among  phy- 
ficiana,  remedies  which  evacuate  a large 
quantity  of  wafer  in  dropfies.  See.the 
article  Dropsy. 

Quincy  obferves,  that'  the  flrongeft  ca- 
thartics chiefly  anfwer  to  the  charaflcrof 
hydragogues,  in  that  by  their  forcibly 
lhaking  and  veliicating  the  bowehs,  and 
their  appendages,  theyfqueeze  out  water 
enongh  to  make  the  Bools  appear  liitle  elfe.. 
The  principal  hydiagoguis,  in  the  com- 


mon opinion,  are  the  juices  of  elder,  orlBe 
root  of,  iris,  of  foldanella,  mechoacan 
jalap,  &c.  In  the  general,  all  fudoiific’ 
aperitive,  and  diuretic  medicines  are  truly 
hydragogues.  ’ 

HYDRANGEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  decandria-dfgynia  clafs  of  plants ; the 
corolla  whereof  cohfills  of  five  equal 
roundilh  petals,  greater  than  the  cup; 
the  fruit  is  a roundifir  didymous  capfiile- 
the  two  permanent  ftyles  make  two  beaks 
to  it,  and  is  rendered  angular  by  many 
ribs  : it  is  coronated  by  the  cup,  »nd  di- 
vided  into  two  cells  by  a tranfverfe  mem- 
brane  : the  feeds  are  numerous,  angular 
acuminated,  and  very  fmall. 
HYDRARGYRUM,  a name  given  to 
mercury  or  quickfilver.  See  tlie  article 
. Mercury. 

HYDRAULICS,  the  feience  of  the  motion 
of  fluids,  and  the  conllruflion  of  all 
kinds  of  inftruments  and  machines  re. 
latin^  thereto. 

The  laws  of  the  motion  of  fluids,  and 
the  c,aufes  of  their  defeent  or  rife  beloiv 
or  above  the  common  furface  or  level  of 
the  fource  or  foundation,  have  been  al. 
ready  delivered  under  the  article  fluid! 
and  the  art  of  condufling  fluids  into 
pipes,,  canals,  drains,  &c.  as  alfotheart 
of  railing  them,  with  the  feveral  nij. 
chines  employed  for  that  purpofe,  as 
fyphons,  pumps,  fyringes,  fountains, 
fire  engines,  mills,  are  deferibed 

under  their  proper  heads.  See  the  articles 
SyPHdN,PoMP,SYRINGE,FoUNTAIK, 
Engine,  Mill,  &c. 

Hydroftalics  explain  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids  alreft  ; upon  removing  which  equi- 
librium motion  eni'ues,  and  hydraulics 
commence. 

Hydraulics,  therefore,  fuppofe  hydrofla- 
tics,  and  the  generality  of  writers,  from 
the  immediate  relation  between  the  tsvo, 
join  them  together,  and  call  them  both 
either  hydraulics  or  hydroftatics.  S'eetbe 
article  Hydrostatics. 
HYDRELHiUM,  in  pharmacy,  a mixture 
of  common  oil  with  water,  which,  taken 
internally,  is  emetic  ; but  applied  exter- 
nally, is  anodyne,  and  promotes  ftp- 
puiation. ' 

HYDRENTEROCELE,  in  furgery,  a fpe- 
cies  of  hernia,  Wherein  the  inteftines'de. 
feend  into  the  ferotum,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  water.  See  Hernia. 
HYDROCANISTERIUM,  an  engine 
V which  fpouts  water  in  great  quantities, 
and  to  .copfiderahle  heights,  in  order  m 
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extinguilh  accidental  fires  in  houfes. 

the  article  Engine. 

hydrocele,  in  furgery,  denotes  any 
hernia  arifing  from  water,  but  is  parti- 
cularly ufed  for  fuch  a one  of  the  fcrotum 
which  fomefimes  grows  to  the  fize  of 
one's  head,  without  pain,  but  exceeding 
troublelbme  to  the  patient. 

Xho’  authors,  fays  Sharp,  mention  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  this  difeale,  there  are  but 
two  • the  firft  is  when  the  water  is  con- 
taine'd  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; the  fe- 
cond,  when  it  is  contained  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  fcrotum.  This  laft  is 
always  complicated  with  an  anafarca,  a 
kind  of  dropfy  which  confifts  in  the  ex- 
travafation  of  the  water^hich  lodges  in 
the  cells  of  the  membrana  adipofa.  The 
hydrocele  in  this  cafe  is  eafily  known, 
for  the  Ikin  is  fhining  and  foft,  yielding' 
eafily  to  a flight  impreffion,  which  will 
remain  pitted  fome  time.  The  penis  is 
alfo  fomeiimes  prodigioully  fwelled  by 
the  liquor  which  infinuates  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane.  There  are  none  of  thefe 
fyraptoins  in  the  dropfy  of  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis. 

In  the  dropfy  of  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  fcrotum,  fome  recommend  the 
pnnflure  with  a trocar;  others,  to  make 
fmall  apertures  here  and  there  with  the 
point  of  a lancet;  others,  to  put  a fmall 
Ikane  of  filk  through  the  fkin  with  a 
nredle,  and  to  let  it  remain  as  a feton  till 
ail  the  water  is  drained  off.  But  the  two 
fil'd  methods  yield  very  little  relief,  and 
the  laft  may  be  more  likely  to  induce  a 
gangrene.  Nor  is  there  occafion  for  any 
operation  at  all,  becaiife  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  fcrotum,  is  nothing  but 
a continuation  of  the  membrana  adipofa, 
and  therefore  fcarifications  made  in  the 
ilcin  of  the  fmall  of  the  legs,  will  ef&flu- 
ally  empty  the  fcrotum  ; yet  fometimes 
there  falls  fo  great  a quantity  into  the 
fcrotum,  ihat  the  diltenlion  is  very  pain- 
ful, threatening  a mortification  : likewife 
the  prepuce  is' very  often  fo  excellively 
dilated  and  twilled,  that  it  hinders  the 
patient  from  making  water.  In  thefe 
cafes,  there  fhouki  be  an  incifion  made  on 
each  fide  of  the  fcrotum,  three  inches  in 
length,  quite  through  the  Ikin  into  the 
cells  which  contain  the  water,  and  like- 
wife  two  or  three  half  an  inch  long  in  any 
part  of  the  penis  with  a lancet  or  knife. 
The  dropfy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  is 
caufed  by  an  exceflive  accumulation  of  a 
ferofity  which  is  naturally  feparated  in 
the  internkl  fupface  of  that  tunic,  in  a 
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fmall  quantity^  to  raoiften  and  lubricale 
the  tetticle. 

This  diforder  is  not  often  the  effea  of 
any  accident.  It  never  diminifties  when 
once  begun,  but  generally  continues  to 
encreafe,  but  in  fome  perfons  not  fo  quick 
as  others.  It  is  tenfe  and  fmooth,  and 
ceales  before  or  when  it  arrives  at  the 
rings  of  the  abdominal  veffels.  When  the 
, tefticle  is  encreafed  in  fize,  the  tumour  is 
rounder,  and,  if  not  attended  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  fpermatic  veffels,  the 
cord  may  be  eafily  diftinguiflied  between 
the  tumour  and  the  abdomen. 

As  to  the  cure,  the  author  above-men- 
tioned has  found  little  fuccefs  from  in- 
ward medicines  or  outward  applications, 
and  therefore  thinks  it  moft  advifeable  to 
wait  till  the  tumour  becomes  troublefome, 
and  then  to  tap  it  with  a lancet.  If  the 
orifice  of  the  Ikin  flips  away  from  that  of 
the  tunic,  and  prevents  the  egrefs  ef  the 
water,  you  may  introduce  a probe,  and 
by  that  means  fecure  the  exafil  fituatioa 
of  the  wound.  When  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis is  very  tenfe,  the  tefticle  itfeif  can- 
not be  eafily  diftinguiflied  ; but  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  wounding  it,  if  the 
inferior  part  of  the  fcrotum  is  opened 
with  a lancet  not  too  long.  During  the 
evacuation,  the  fcrotum  mull  he  regular- 
ly preffed  ; and  after  the  operation,  a little 
piece  of  dry  lint  and  llicking-platter  are 
fufficient.  This  is  called  a palliative 
cure,  but  it  now  and  then  proves  an  ab- 
I'oluteone.  It  is  dangerous  to  attempts 
a radical  cure  by  making  a large  wound, 
either  by  incifion  or  cauftic,  and  therefore 
that  method  Ihould  be  difearded. 
hydrocephalus,  in  furgery,  a pre- 
ternatural diftention  of  the  head,  to  an 
uncommon  fize,  by  a ftagnation  and  ex- 
travafapon  of  the  lymph,  which,  when 
coileiled  within  fide  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  the  hydrocephalus  is  then  term- 
ed internal ; as  it  is  external,  when  re- 
tained betwixt  the  common  integuments 
and  the  cranium. 

The  firft  kind  of  the  diforder  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with  but  in  infants  ; and  if  it 
is  advanced  to  any  great  degree,  is  a 
dangerous  cafe,  and  generally  incurable. 
If  the  diforder  is  in  its  firft  ftage,  and 
but  beginning  to  Ihew  itfeif,  it  will  be 
moft  advifeable,  according  to  Heifter,  fo 
try  what  may  be  done  by  medicines,  fuch 
as  gentle  and  repeated  purges,  to  draw 
the  humours  downwards,  with  corrobo- 
rating medicines,  internally  ; while  ex- 
ternally there  is  applied  a large  comprefs 
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dipt  in  lime-water  and  fpirlt-  of  lavender, 
or  Hungary  water,  which  comprefs  mud 
be  retained  by  a proper  bandage.  See  the 
Article  Bandage. 

The  external  hydrocephalus  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  head  and 
fcin  externally;  but  in  the  internal  hydro- 
cephalus, the  head  feels  as  hard  as  ufual, 
and  yet  it  is  much  more  diftended  and  in- 
larged.  Though  the  external  hydrocepha  - 
lus is  not  without  danger,  yet  it  may  be 
much  more  eafily  cured  than  the  inter- 
nal, but  with  the  greater  difficulty,  as  it 
is  of  a longer  Handing.  According  to 
the  fame  author,  the  cure  mull  be  at- 
tempted as  well  by  internal  as  external 
remedies  at  the  fame  time ; fuch  as  ca- 
thartics, diaphoretics,  diuretics,  attenu- 
ating and  ftrengfhening  medicines  for 
internal  ufe  : and  externally  may  be  ap- 
plied a comprefs  dipped  in  the  fomen- 
tation before-mentioned  for  the  internal 
hydrocephalus.  In  this  cafe  the  repeat- 
ed chewing  of  tobacco  in  the  mouth,  to 
difcbarge  the  ferofities  from  the  head  by 
fpitting,  is  advifeable  ; fome  foment  the 
head  with  funies  of  burning  fpirit  of 
wine  highly  reflified,  but  if  all  thefe 
means  prove  unfuccefsful,  recourfe  mnft 
then  he  had  to  chirurgical  helps,  among 
which  you  dugbt  firft  to  try  a blifter  ap- 
plied behind  the  ears  on  the  occiput  and 
neck,  and'  if  this  does  not  altogether 
anfwer  the  intention,  you  mull  add  fca- 
rification  and  cupping  upon  the  fame 
parts.  See  the  article  CuppiNQ. 

HYDROCHARIS,  the  little  water- 
LILLY,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dioecia- 
enneandria  clafs  of  plants,  the  male 
flower  of  which  has  a fpatha',  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  large,  plain,  and  roundilh 
petals  ; the  female  flower  is  like  the  male 
one,  only  without  any  fpatha  : the  fruit 
is  a coriaceous  and  roundtlli  capfule, 
confining  of*  fix  cells,  in  which  are  con- 
tained a great  number  of  very  fmall  and 
roundilh  feeds. 

HYDROCORAX,  the  water- raven, 
in  oimiihology,  a fpecies  of  buceros,  with 
a fmall  head  and  bluilh  back. 

This  bird  is  about  the  bignefs  of,  the 
common  raven,  and  is  a native  of  Tar- 
tary and  China ; fiom  whence  its  beak 
is  often  brought  over  to  us  as  a curiofity, 
on  account  of  its  fize,  as  being  feven 
inches  in  length,  and  in  the  larged  part, 
about  the  middle  of  the  gibbofiiy,  near 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies,  about..the 
bignefs'  of  our  common  crow,  the  head 


of  which  is  of  a deep  greenifli  call,. 
with  an  admixture  of  black;  the  body 
too  is  of  a greenifli  colour.  ^ 

HYDROCOTYLE,  marsh-pekny. 

WORT,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen, 
tandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  uni. 
verfal  corolla  of  which  is  uniform  in 
figure,  though  not  in  fituation  ; and  the 
Angle  coroll®  are  formed  of  five  ovato. 
acute,  patent  petals : the  fruit  is  orblcu. 
lar,  erefl,  and  compofed  of  two  coin, 
preffed  and  femi-orbicular  feeds. 

This  plant  is  common  with  us  in  damn 
places,  and  is  fufpefted  of  hurting  Iheep 
that  feed  on  it;  whence  it  is  fpmetimej 
called  white-rot.  Seethe  article  Rot 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  if 

meafuring  and  deferibing  the  fea,  riven, 
lakes,  and  canals. 

With  regard  to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  ac. 
count  of  its  tides,  counter-tides,  found- 
ings,  bays,  gulphs,  creeks,  &c.  as  alin 
of  the  rocks,  (helves,  fantis,  (hallow, 
promontories,  harbours,  the  diftance  and 
bearing  of  one  port  from  another,  with 
every  thing  that  is  remarkable,  whelliit 
out  at  fea,  or  on  the  coaft. 

HYDROM  ANCY,  a method  of  divination 
by  water,  praflifed  by  the  antients  in  this 
manner.  They  filled  a cup  orbowlof 
water:  then  fadening  a ring  to  apiece 
of  thread  tied  to  their  finger,  held  it  over 
the  water,  and  repeated  a cej  tain  formol 
words,  defiring  to  be  fatisfied  with  regard 
to  their  enquiiy  ; and  if  thequeftionmi 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  the  ring 
would  drike  the  fides  of  the  bowl  of  in 
own  accord. 

Another  kind  of  hydromancy  was  to  look 
upon  the  water  in  which  the  figiireof 
feveral  d®mons  ufed  to  appear.  Tbit 
expedient  Numa  is  faid  to  have  made  nit 
of,  to  fettle  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
This  way  of  divination  is  faid  to  liait 
been  ufed  fird  by  the  Perfians,  and  after, 
wards  approved  by  Pythagoras. 

HYDROMEL,  among  pliyficians,  walu 
impregnated  with  honey,  either  befoteol 
after  fermentation. 

Vinous  hydromel,  commonlycalled  meaJi 
is  faid  to  be  good  for  the  gravel.  SeetB 
article  Mead. 

HYDROMETER,  an  inflinment  to  mei' 
fure  the  gravity,  denfity,  velocity,  lorct, 
&c.  of  water  and  other  fluids,  Seeth 
articles  Water  and  Fluid’.- 
The  hydrometer  is  one  of  the  mod  uftW 
indruments  of  the  pliilofophic  kind;  fa 
tho’  the  hydrodatical  balance  be  the  mol 
general  inttrument  for  findin'g  tits  fptti' 
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fic  gravilies  of  all  forts  of  bodies,  yet 
the  hydrometer  is  belt  fuited  to  find  thofe 
of  fluids  in  particular,  both  as  to  cafe  and 

This  inftrument  fhould  be  made  of  cop- 
per,  fince  ivory  imbibes  fpirituous  liquors, 
and  thereby  alters  its  gravity  ; and  glafs 
is  apt  to  break.  The  moll  fimple  kind, 
ufed  for  finding  the  llrength  of  fpirits, 
cpniifts  of  a copper-ball  B i ( plate 
CXXXVII.  fig.  i.n®  I.)  with  a brafs- 
Yvire,  AB,  4 of  an  inch  thick,  foldered 
into  it.  The  upper  part  of  this  wire  be- 
ing filed  flat,  on  one  fide,  is  marked  proof 
at  m,  becatife  it  finks  exafilly  to  this 
mark  in  proof- fpirits.  There  are  other 
^wo  marks  kt  A and  B,  to  ftiew  whe- 
ther the  liquor  be  -,■%  above  or  below' 
proof,  according  as  the  hydrometer  finks 
to  A or  emerges  to  B,  when  a brafs- 
weiglit  as  C or  K has  been  fcrewed  on 
at  tile  bottom  c.  There  are  alfo  weights 
to  be  fcrewed  on,  for  lliewing  the  fpeci- 
fic  gravities  of  fluids  quite  to  common 
water.  The  round  part  of  the  wire  above 
the  ball,  may  be  marked  fo  as  to  repre- 
fent  river- water  when  it  finks  to  RW, 
(ibid,  n"  a.)  the  weight  which  fits  the  in- 
ihument  for  river-water  being  fcrewed 
onatf;  alfo  when  put  into  fpring-vvater, 
mineral-water,  fea-water,  and  water  of 
falt-fprings,  it  will  emerge  or  rife  gra- 
dually to  the  marks  S P,  M I,  S E,  S A; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  put  into  Brif- 
tol-water,  rain-water,  port-wine,  and 
mountain-wine,  it  will  fuccelfively  fink 
to  the  marks  b r,  r a,  p 0,  m 0. 

Another  kind,  which  ferves  to  diflinguilh 
the  fpecific  differences  of  fluids  to  great 
nicety,  confifts  of  a large  hollow  ball  B, 
(ibid.  n°  3.)  with  a fmaller  ball  b under 
it,  partly  filled  with  quick-filver  or  fmall 
Ihot,  and  fcrewed  on  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  former,  in  order  to  render  it  but 
little  fpecifically  lighter  than  water:  it 
has  alio  a fmall  Ihort  neck  at  C,  into 
ft'hich  is  fcrewed  the  graduated  brafs- 
v/ire  A Ci  which  by  its  weight  caufes 
the  body  of  the  inftroment  to  dcfcend  in 
the  fluid,  with  part  of  the  Item. 

When  this  inftrument  is  fwimming  in  the 
liquor,  contained  in  the  jar  I L M K, 
the  part  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  It,  will 
he  equal  in  bulk  to  the  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment under  water,  and  equal  in  weight 
to  that  of  the  whole  inftrument.  Sup- 
pofe  the  weight  of  the  whole 'were  4000 
grains,  then  it  is  evident  we  can  by  this 
means  compare  together  the  different 
bulks  of  4000  grains  of  various  forts  of 
VoL.  IT 


fluids.  For  if  the  weight  A be  fiich  as 
■ fiiall  caufe  the  arseometer  to  fink  in  rain- 
water, till  its  furface  comes  to  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the  Item  sq;  and  if,  after 
this,  it  be  immerfed  in  common  fpring- 
water,  and  the  furface  is  obferved  to 
Hand  -j-'g  of  an  inch  below  the  middle 
point  JO  ; it  is  evident  that  the  fame 
weight  of  each  water  differs  in  bulk  only 
by' the  magnitude  of  ^ of  an  inch  in  the 
Item. 

Now  fuppofe  the  Item  were  ten  inches 
long,  and  weighed  100  grains,  then  every 
tehth  of  an  inch  would  be  one  grain 
weight;  and  fince  the  Item  is  of  brafs, 
and  brafs  is  about  eight  times  heavier 
than  water,  the  fame  bulk  of  water  will 
be  equal  to  | of  a grain  ; and  confe* 
quently  to  the  J of  part,  that  is,  a 
31000th  part  of  the  whole  bulk,  which 
is  a degree  of  exaftnefs  as  great  as  can 
be  defired.  Yet  the  inftrument  is  capa- 
ble of  Hill  greater  exafilnefs,  by  making 
the  Item  or  neck  confift  of  a flat  thin  flip 
of  brafs,  inftead  of  one  that  is  round  or 
cylindrical  : by  this  means  we  increafe 
the  furface,  which  is  the  molt  requifite 
thing  i and  diminilh  the  fplidity,  by 
which  the  inftrument  is  rendered  more 
exaft. 

In  order  to  adapt  this  inftrument  to  all 
forts  of  ufes,  there  ought  to  be  two  differ- 
ent Items  to  fcrew  on  and  off  in  a fmall 
hole  at  a.  One  Item  fliould  be  fucb  a 
nice  thin  flip  of  brafs,  or  rather  of  Heel, 
like  a watch-fpring  fet  ftraight,  as  we 
have  juft  mentioned,  on  one  fide  of 
which  ought  to  be  the  feveral  marks  or 
divifions,  to  which  it  will  fink  in  vari- 
ous forts  of  waters,  as  rain-water,  river- 
water, fpring-water,fea  water,falt  fpring- 
water,  &c.  And  on  the  other  fide  you 
mark  the  divifion  to  which  it  finks  in 
various  lighter  fluids,  as  hot  bath-water, 
Brillol-water,  Lincomb  water,  Chelten- 
water,  port  wine,  mountain,  madeira, 
and  various  other  forts  of  wine.  But  in 
this  cafe  the  weight  .Aon  the  top  mult  be 
a little  lets  than  before,  when  it  was  ufed 
for  the  heavier  waters. 

But,  in  cafe  of  trying  the  (trength  of  fpi- 
rituoiis  liquors,  a common  cylindric  Item 
will  do  bell,  becaufe  of  its  llrength  and 
fteadinefs  ; and  this  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
trived that,  when  immerfed  in  what  is 
called  proof  fpirit,  the  furface  of  the  fpirit 
may  be  upon  the  middle  point  lo  ; which 
is  eafily  done  by  duly  adjuftin^  the  fmall 
weight  A on  the  top,  and  making  the 
Item  of  fuch  a length  that,  when  immerf- 
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ed  in  water,  it  may  juft  cover  the  ball, 
and  rife  to  a ; but,  when  iramerfed  in 
pure  fpiiit,  it  may  arife  to  the  top  at  A ; 
then  bv  dividing  the  upper  and  lower 
parts. rt  so,  A so,  into  ten  equal  parts 
each,'  when  the  inftrument  is  immerfed 
in  any  fort  of  fpirituous  liquor,  it  will 
immediately  lliew  how  much  it  is  above 
or  below  proof. 

This  procf-fpirit  confifts  of  half  water 
and  half  alcohol,  or  pure  fpirit,  that  is, 
fuch  as  when  poured  upon  gunpowder, 
and  fet  on  fire,  will  burn  all  away,  and 
pernoit  the  powder  to  take  fire,  whict  it 
will,  and  flalb  as  in  the  open  air.  But 
if  the  fpirit  be  not  fo  highly  reflified, 
there  will  remain  fome  phlegm  or  water, 

, which  will  make  the  powder  wet,  and 
unfit  to  take  fire.  This  proof-fpirit  of 
any  kind,  weighs  feven  pounds  twelve 
ounces  per  gallon. 

The  common  method  of  fhaking  the  fpi- 
rits  in  a vial,  arid  by  raifing  a crown  of 
bubbles,  to  judge  by  the  manner  of  their 
riling  or  breaking  away  whether  the  (jri- 
rit  he  proof  or  near  it,  is  very  precarious, 
and  capable  of  great  fallacy.  There  is 
no  way  fo  eafy,  quick,  certain,  and  phi- 
lofophical,  as  this  by  the  arseometer, 
which  will  demonftrate  infallibly  the  dif- 
ference of  bulks,  and  confequently  fpeci- 
fic  gravities,  in  equal  weights  of  fpirits, 
to  the  JO,  40,  or  50  thoufandth  part  of 
the  whole,  which  is  a degree  of  accuracy, 
beyond  which  nothing  can  be  defired. 
HYDROMETRY,  uSfs/itaTfia,  a term  fome- 
times,  though  rarely,  ufed  to  denote  the 
menfuration  of  fluids,  their  gravity,  ve- 
locity, &c.  and  confequently  compre- 
hending both  hydraulics  and  hydroftatics, 
SeeHYDRAULics  andHyoROSTATiGs. 
HYDROMPHALUS,  in  medicine  and 
furgery,  a tumour  in  the  navel,  arifing 
from  a colleflion  of  watpr. 

The  hydromphalus  is  diftinguilhed  from 
other  tumours  of  the  navel  by  its  being 
very  foft,  and  yet  not  traftable  and  obe- 
dient to  the  touch,  fo  as  to  diminifh  or 
enlarge  by  coraprefllng  it.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Exomphalus. 

When  viewed,  placed  between  the  eye 
and  the  light,  the  hydromphalus  is  found 
tranfparent.  It  is  to  be  difculTedby.  emol- 
lient and  refokitive  medicines.  It  is  alfo 
cured  by  a-  punfture  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  navel. 

HYDROMYSTES,  a name  antiently  gi- 
ven to  certain  officers  in  thegreek  church, 
whole  bufmefs  was  to  make  holy-water. 
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and  fprinklc  it  on  the  people.  See  their, 
tide  Holy-wateK. 

HYDROPARASTAT^,  3 fed  of  here, 
tics,  the  followers  of  Tatian. 

This  fed  were  called  alfo  encratitre,  apo- 
taditas,  faccophori,  feveriani,  and  aqua, 
rians. 

The  hydroparaftatse  were  a branch  of 
the  manichees,  whole  diftinguilhingieaet 
was  that  water  fliould  be  ulbd  in  the  eu- 
charift  inflead  of  wine. 

HYDROPHAN.ffi,  in  natural  hlljiory,  a 
genus  of  femi-pellucid  gems,  compofed 
of  cryftal  and  earth;  the  latter  ingredient 
being  in  large  proportion,  and  mixed  im- 
perfedly,  as  in  the  chalcedony  ; and  giv- 
ing a general  cloudinefs  or  miftineli  to 
the  ftone,  but  of  fo  imperfed  and  irregu. 
lar  an  admixture,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
fo  good  a poHIlr  as  the  chalcedony ; and 
appearing  of  a dulky  and  foul  fuiface, 
till  thrown  into  water,  in  which  they  be- 
come lucid,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfpa- 
rent, either  in  part  or  totally ; alfo  chang- 
ing  their  colour,  which  returns  to  them 
on  being  taken  out  of  the  water. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  oculus  bell  of 
authors,  or  vvhitifli-grey  hydrophants, 
variegated  with  yellow,  and  with  a black 
central  nucleus  ; and  the  oculus  iiranili, 
or  lapis  mutabilis,  which  is  likewife  1 
whitifli-grey  kind  without  veins. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  in  medicine, 

an  averfion  or  dread  of  water ; a terrible 
fymptom  of  the  rabies  canina. 

This  difeafe  generally  proceeds  from  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  and  almoft  always 
arifes  from  the  iniedion  coramunicaled 
by  the  bite  of  a mad  animal  ; yet  itbai 
been  obferved  to  arife  fpontaneoally  in 
fome  animals  afleded  with  acute  difeafes; 
and  we  have  an  inltance  in  the  medicil 
efl'ays  by  Dr.  Innes  at  Edinburgh,  of  a 
young  man  that  had  this  fymptom  at- 
tending an  inflammation  of  the  ftomacli. 
Ahnott  all  kinds  of  animals  may  be  af- 
flided  with  this  diforder,  and  may  infeS 
other  animals,  and  even  men,  as  dogs, 
cats,  wolves,  foxes,  horfes,  afles,  ntules, 
horned  cattle,  hogS,  monkies,  and  cocksi 
but  it  moft  frequently  attacks  dogs, 
wolves,  and  foxes,  without  any  previous 
contagion. 

A hot  climate  ; exceffive  heats  and  fud- 
den  colds  ; a long,  hot,  and  dry  feafoni 
feeding  much  upon  putrid,  ftinking,  vet- 
minotis  flelh  ; want  of  water ; worras 
generated  in  the  kidneys,  guts,  brains, 
or  nolfriis,  are  the  preceding  caufcsol 

madneft 
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Biidnefs  in  thefe  animals.  When  they  are 
going  to  run  mad,  they  appear  dejeiSled, 
Inin  company,  and  hide  ihemfelves  : they 
will  not  bark,  but  feem  to  mutter  or  mur- 
inur,  and  are  averfe  to  food  and  water  5 
they  will  fly  upon  ftrangers,  but  retain 
feme  regard  for  their  mallet : their  ears 
and  tails  hang  down,  and  they  walk 
along  as  if  they  were  fleepy.  This  is  the 
firlt  degree  of  the  difeafe ; and  though 
the  bite  is  then  bad,  it  is  not  at  the  word. 
Afterwards,  they  begin  to  pant,  hang 
out  their  tongues,  froth  at  the  mouth, 
and  gape;  fometimes  they  feem  dull  and 
halfafleep;  fometimes  they  will  run,  but 
not  direflly  forward,  and  foon  reafe  to 
know  their  mailers ; their  eyes  are  de- 
jefied,  look  watry  and  dully;  their 
tongues  are  of  a lead-colour;  they  iall 
away  fuddenly,  and  grow  raging  mad, 
A bite  at  this  time  is  incurable,  and  the 
nearer 'they  are  to  death,  with  the  more 
dreadful  fymptoms  it  is  attended. 

There  is  fcarce  any  poilbn  infeflious  fo 
many  ways  as  this,  for  it  takes  effefl  thro’ 
the  deaths,  without  fetching  blood  ; by 
the  breath  of  the  animal  drawn  into  the 
lungs  i by  a touch  of  the  froth,  if  recent ; 
by  handling  the  wound,  or  inllrument 
which  was  the  death  of  the  animal ; or 
hy  handling  things  which  have  been  in- 
feded  by  any  of  the  former  means. 
Again,  there  is  fcarce  any  poifon  which 
produces  fuch  terrible  elFefls,  and  caul’es 
fitch  a wonderful  change  in  the  perlon  in- 
fefled.  When  it  begins  to  work,  it  is 
moll  violent  and  quick  ; and  yet,  as  it  is 
faid,  will  lie  dormant  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether before  it  exerts  itfelf.  This  diver- 
fity  depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  fealiin, 
the  degree  of  the  difeafe  in  the  infecled 
animal,  and  the  temperature  of  the  perlon 
bit;  for  the  bilious  are  fooner  affefled 
with  it,  the  phlegmatic  and  hydropic  the 
dead:  likewife  fomethingmay  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  way  of  living,  diet,  and  medi- 
cines. 

A healthy  man  infefled  with  this  con- 
tagion, according  to  Boerhaave,  finds  the 
effefls  of  it  dilcover  themfelves  in  the 
following  order  : there  is  a pain  in  the 
place  where  he  was  bit  or  received  the 
contagion,  and  then  wandering  pains  in 
the  other  parts,  chiefly  thofe  that  are  near 
it  j a laffitude,  heavinefs,  liftlelTnefs  of  the 
whole  body  ; unquiet  troubled  fleep,  and 
tfrrible  dreams,  with  conv.ulfions  and  fub- 
fultus  of  the  tendons  ; continual  inquie-- 
tilde,  fighs,  fadnefs,  love  of  folitude : 
ilius  ends  tli«  firH  degree  of^'  dileafe. 


Afterwards  all  the  fymptoms  encreafo 
with  a prodigious  flraitnefs  and  oppref- 
fion  about  the  praecordia ; a difficult 
refpiration,  horror,  a ffiaking  and 
trembling  at  the  fight  of  any  liquid,  pel- 
lucid things  ; a lofs  of  appetite  ; an  in- 
credible anxiety  ; trembling  an'd  terrible 
convulfions,  alrholl  forcing  the  patient 
into  a rage  when  any  liquid  is  toivthed 
with  the  lips  or  tongue  ; then  a vomit- 
ing of  dark,  bilious,  vifeid  matter,  or 
porraceous  bile;  an  increafed  heat;  a 
fever,  continual  watching,  a priapifm,  a 
confufed  feries  of  wild  and  extravagant 
thoughts : here  the  fecond  degree  of  the 
difeafe  may  be  faid  to  terminate.  Now 
all  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  and  worfe  : 
the  tongue  hangs  out,  and  is  rough  ; the 
voice  is  hoarfe;  ftrange  horrors,  ftarling 
and  wild  look's  at  the  fight  of  water;  a 
frothing  at  the  mouth;  a voluntary  in- 
clination to  fpit  at  the  by-llanders ; alfo 
to  bite  them  ; the  patient  foams  at  the 
month,  gnaflies  with  the  teeth,  and  would 
do  mifehief  if-  not  forcibly  held.  His 
pulfe  and  breathing  fail ; there  is  a cold 
fweat;  the  highelt  fury;  yet  during  all 
this  time,  which  is  wonderful,  the  pa- 
tient continues  in  his  fenfes,  and  is  afraid 
of  doing  harm.  On  the  fourth  day  from 
the  firll  degree  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient 
falls  into  convulfions  with  great  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  then  dies. 

The  prevention  and  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
except  in  a few  inftances,  are  very  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain.  The  preventive  cure, 
according  to  Boerhaave,  confifts  in  mak- 
ing deep  fcarifications,  as  foon  as  polTible, 
after  the  bite,  in  the  part  affefled  and 
thofe  adjacent  to  it,  that  they  may  make 
a confiderable  difeharge  of  blood  ; and 
then  applying  large  cupping-glalTes  there- 
on ; or  it  may  be  burnt  pretty  deep  with 
an  aflual  cautery.  Then  it  ffiould  be 
made  to  fuppurate  by  feme  corrofive  ap- 
plication proper  for  that  purpofe ; and 
during  all  that  time,  it  ffiould  continually 
be  fomented  with  a pickle  made  with 
vinegar  and  fait : this  fliould  be  conti- 
nued for  fix  months  at  leall : the  gar- 
ments he  had  on  at  the  time  cf  the  bite 
fliould  be  cautloufly  laid  a fide,  or  de- 
ftroyed.  He  ffiould  likewifs,  with  all 
convenient  fpeed,  be  dipt  in  a river,  or 
the  fea,  making  him  believe  that  he  is 
going  to  be  drowned  : this  is  to  be  often 
repeated ; for  the  tffefl  confifts  in  terri- 
fying the  mind,  and  not  in  the  (alt  water, 
as  is  commonly  fiippofed  : then  he  liiould 
be  often  and  llrongly  purged  with  rhii- 
10  F a bath, 
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batb,  agaric,  and  the  juice  of  elder-bark. 

He  ihould  be  put  into  a fweat  every 
morning  fatting,  with  a mixture  of  aro- 
matic vinegar,  fea-falt,  and  hot  waters 
his  feet  and  hands  (hould  alfo  be  daily 
fomented  in  a warm  bath,  and  he  (hould 
wafli  bis  head,  mouth,  and  fauces.  Let 
him  often  drink  cold  water,  and  throw 
it  up  again,  by  vomiting;  and  let  his 
drink  be  acidulated.  His  aliment  fliould 
be  moft  light  and  laxative,  and  often 
taken  in  fuch  a quantity  as  to  vomit  it  up 
again.  He  (hould  likewife  abftain  from 
things  that  are  too  fpicy,  from  wine,  from 
heating  things,  from  violent  exercifes, 
and  fiom  commotions  of  the  mind. 

The  cure  (hould  be  attempted  when  the 
difeafe  is  in  the  firft  degree  ; and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond,  by  treating  it 
as  highly  inflammatory;  by  letting  blood 
from  a large  orifice  even  to  a deliquium  ; 
by  giving  clyfters  foon  after  with  nitrous 
or  moderately  fait  water,  thus : take 
barky  water,  ten  ounces  ; nitre,  two 
drams;  elder  vinegar  and  honey  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce:  make  a clyller.  Or  take 
riie-water,  ten  ounces;  fea-falt,  two 
drams;  vinegar  impregnated  with  mary- 
gold-flowers,  fix  drams;  common  ho- 
ney, an  ounce  t make  a clyfter, 

Thefe  may  be  repeated  boldly,  and  with 
fefs  caution  than  in  other  ca(es.  After 
this  let  the  patient  be  blindfolded,  and 
thrown  into  a pond  of  cold  water  ; or  let 
cold  water  be  thrown  upon  him,  till  the 
dread  of  it  almott  ceafesi  then  let  a 
large  quantity  be  forced  down  his  throat; 
let  this  be  his  treatment  daily,  and  at 
night  let  fleep  be  procured. 

Hoffman’s;. fentiments  on  this  head  are 
greatly  differentfrom  tliofe  of  Boerhaave. 
The  antiehts.j-fays  he,  were  of  opinion, 
that  all  poifbns  were  of  a cold  nature, 
becaufe  they  obferved  that  a more  free 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  external  parts  was 
reftrained  by  fpafms,  for  which  reafon 
they  prefcribed  heating  things,  and  par- 
tieularly  generous  wines,  as  an  univer- 
Ll  antidote:  thefe  Cclfus  feems  to  have 
followed  ; and  informs  us,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  tld  was  to  put  the  patient  into  a 
bath,  and  to  make  him  fweat  as  long  as 
his  ftrength  would  permit,  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  the  wound  open,  that  the 
virus  might  be  dilcbarged  from  it;  jnd 
then  to  give  him  plenty  of  good  generous 
wine  : this  being  done  for  two  or  three 
days,  they  judged  him  out  of  clanger. 
This  praflice  of  the  antients,  Hoffman 
fijipks  ^ffe^ualj  arid  copdemps  ipi- 
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merfion  in  cold  water,  fsfc.  as  Boerhaavj 
does  the  praflice  of  adminiftring  actij 
and  heating  medicines.  ’ 

This  may  give  fome  light  into  the  nj, 
tnre  of  the  pulvis  antilyflus  publiflied  bi 
Dr.  Mead,  and  received  into  the  difpej, 
fatory  of  the  college,  wherein  peiiperh 
one  of  the  ingredients.  Take  of  ih 
powder  of  afli-coloured  liverwort,  fom 
drams;  and  of  the  powder  of  black  pep. 
per,  two  drams : this  powder  niixl  i(, 
gether,  is  to  be  taken  in  warm  milkii 
the  morning  falling  for  four  morainn 
togtther.  After  this  the  doflorordtn 
the  patient  to  be  put  into  a cold  hjili 
pond  or  river,  for  thiity  days  fucce(livilp| 
early  in  the  moining,  and  before  breali. 
fad  : he  is  to  remain  in  it  with  liis  heij 
above  water,  no  longer  than  a minute. 
Dr.  Sault,  from  his  own  expei icnce,  rt. 
commends  another  method  of  cure  bj 
mercurial  fiiflions  upon  the  cicattlcfi. 
and  the  parts  adjoining,  for  three  diji 
fuccelflvely,  and  then  every  other  diy; 
befides  this,  he  orders  the  patient  to  bh 
a dram  and  a half  of  Pahnarius's  pen. 
der.  Dr.  James  is  of  opinion,  lliit; 
vomit  or  two  of  meicurius  enielicusfc' 
vus  would  be  proper,  the  dofe  of  ubid 
is  from  two  Ip  eight  grains  ; not  oijit. 
ting  the  cinnabarine  powder,  nor  gciq 
into  the  cold  bath  in  the  morning  fott 
month. 

HYDROPHORIA,.  In  grecian  antiquilp, 
a folemnity  held  at  Athens  and 
in  memory  of  thofe  that  periHied  inili 
deluge. 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  in  botany,  a gem 
of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  d 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  conlihscfi 
(ingle  campanulated  petal,  divided  its 
five  ert6l,  obtufe,  and  emarginated(if 
ments : the  fruit  is  a globofe  capfili, 
formed  of  two  valves,  and  containingor 
]y  one  cell,  with  a fingle.  rrundilh,iii 
large  feed.  See  plate  CXXXVII.  %j 

HYDROPIC,  a dropfical  patient;  on 
perfon  fwelled  and  bloated  with  theabil 
dance  of  water.  See  Dropsy, 

HYDROPOT  A,  in  medicine,  a ptifc 
who  drinks  nothing  but  water. 

It  has  long  been  controverted  aiMi 
phyficians,  whether  or  no  the  hydrofts 
live  longer  than  other  perfons. 

HYDROPS,  in  medicine,  the  famevJ 
dropfy.  See  the  article  Dropsy. 

HYDROSCOPE,  an  inllrunient  antitit 
ufed  for  the  meafuring  of  time. 

The  hydi'ofcope  was  a kind  of  wih 
plpck,  confifling  of  a cylindrical  rt 
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conical  at  bottom  : the  cylinder  was  gra- 
duated, or  marked  out  with  divifions,  to 
which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fuc. 
ceflively  contiguous,  as  it  trickled  cut  at 
the  vertex  ofthe  cone,  pointed  out  the  hour. 

HYDROSTATICAL  balance,  a kind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  eafy  and  ex- 
aa  finding  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bo- 
dies, both  liquid  and  folid. 

This  inftrument  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
eftimating  the  degree  of  purity  of  bodies 
of  all  kinds;  the  quality  and  richnefs  of 
metals,  ores,  minerals,  &e.  The  pro- 
portion in  any  mixture,  adulteration,  or 
the  like  s of  all  which  the  fpecific  weight 
is  the  only  adequate  meafure.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  hydroftatical  balance  is 
founded  on  this  theorem  of  Archimedes, 
that  a body  heavier  than  water,  weighs 
lefs  in  water  than  in  air,  by  the  weight  of 
as  much  water  as  is  equal  to  it  in  bulk. 

We  have  a new  hydroftatical  balance, 
the  parts  of  which  are  as  follow  : AB 
(plate  CXXXVIII.  fig.  i.  n°  i.)  is  the 
foot  on  which  it  fiands;  CD  is  a pillar 
fupporting  a moveable  hrafs  plate  E F, 
faftened  thereto  by  the  fciew  in  the  knob 
e.  In  the  end  of  this  plate  is  fixed  an  up- 
right piece  IK,  fupporting  another  plate 
GH;  which  Aides  backwards  and  for- 
wards thereon,  and  is  moveable  every  way 
about  it.  In  the  end  of  this  plate,  at  H, 
is  fixed  (by  a nut  beneath)  a wire  L M, 
taped  with  a fine  thread  from  one  end  to 
the  other;  upon  this  moves  the  fwan- 
neck  flip  of  brafs  NO,  to  which  a very 
exa£l  balance  is  hung  at  the  point  N ; 
to  one  of  whofe  fcales  P is  appended  the 
heavy  body  R,  by  a fine  horfe-hair  or 
piece  of  filk  S : the  weight  of  the  faid 
body  R in  the  air,  is  expreffed  by  the 
weight  put  into  the  fcale  (^to  make  an 
equilibrium  therewith,  which  being  de- 
llroyed  by  immerging  the  folid  in  the 
fluid  TV,  contained  in  the  glafs  WV, 
is  again  reftored  by  weights  put  into  the 
fcale  P.  So  that  the  weights  in  the  fcale 
Q^compared  with  thofe  in  the  fcale  P , 
fliew  at  once  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
folid  R to  that  of  the  fluid  T V . 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids  is  readily 
determined  by  weighing  one  and  the 
fame  folid  body  in  them  feverally  ; for 
fince  we  fuppofe  the  balance  in  eqiiili- 
biio  with  the  body  fufpended  in  the  air, 
the  equilibrium  will  be  deltroyed  when 
the  folid  is  immerfed  in  the  fluid,  and 
mud  be  then  reftored  by  weights  put  into 
that  fcale  to  which  the  body  is  appended. 
Thefe  yveiphts  vviU  feyAally  exprefs  ihe 
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gravities  of  an  equal  bulk  of  tbe  refpec- 
tive  fluids ; and  confequently  they  may 
be  thus  compared  with  each  other,  or  all 
of  them  with  the  gravity  of  common 
water,  as  ufual,  anddifpofed  in  a proper 
table  ; making  water  l.ooo.  SiS ‘Table 
of ^Ccjhc'‘GRAVJTIES. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  divers  folids  are 
fiift  weighed  in  air,  and  then  afterwards 
immerfed  in  the  fame  fluid,  as  water,  for 
inftance,  the  equilibrium  will  be  deftroy- 
ed ; which  will  be  reftored,  as  before, 
by  putting  in  fo  much  weight  as  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  fame  bulk  of  water  ; 
the  gravity  therefore,  of  every  folid  is 
thus  compared  with  water,  and  confe- 
quently with  each  other. 

But  in  this,  and  many  other  cafes,  it  is 
required  to  be  very  exa£l  in  weighing 
bodies,  even  beyond  wliat  is  attainable 
by  the  niceft  mechanifm  of  this  inftru- 
ment. We  fliall  therefore  give  the  reader 
an  account  of  an  improvement  of  the  com- 
m.on  balance  in  this  refpeft;  and  it  is 
the  more  pertinent  in  this  place,  as  this 
inftrument  ferves  equally  for  exaSnefs  ia 
common  as  in  hydroftatical  matters. 

The  figure  of  the  machine  reprefents  the- 
balance  in  its  hydroftatic  ufe,  ibid,  n®  2. 
We  ftrall  firft  defcribe  the  machine,  then 
fliew  the  new  contrived  artifice  for  ex- 
aftnefs;  and,  laftly,  give  an  inftance  of 
its  univerfal  ufe.  V C G is  the  ftand  or 
pillar  fixed  in  the  table.  From  the  top 
at  A hangs,  by  two  filken  firings,  the 
horizontal  piece  or  bar  B B ; from  which 
is  fiifpended,  by  a ring  at  i,  the  fine  beam 
of  a balance  b,  which- is  kept  from  de- 
fcending  too  low  on  either  fide  by  the 
gentle  fpringing  piece  1 z,  fixed  on  the 
fupporter  M.  The  harnefs  is  annulated 
at  0,  to  ftiew  diftinflly  the  perpendicular 
pofition  of  the  examen,  by  the  fmall 
pointed  index  fixed  above  it. 

The  ftiings  by  which  the  balance  is  fuC- 
pended  palling  over  two  pullies,  one  on 
each  fide  the  piece  at  A,  go  down  to  the 
bottom  on  the  other  fide,  and  are  hung 
over  the  hook  at  w;  which  hook,  ly 
means  of  a fcrew  P,  is  moveable  about 
I i inches  backwards  and  forwards,  ard 
therefore  the  balance  may  be  railed  ct 
deprelfed  fo  much.  But  if  a greater  ek-« 
vation  or  deprelfion  be  required,  the  Hid- 
ing piece  S,  which  carries  the  fcrew  P, 
is  reatfily  moved  to  any  part  of  the  fquare 
brafs-rod  VK,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a 
fcrew. 

The  motion  of  the  balance  being  thus 
provided  for,  the  reft  of  the  apparatus 

is 
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is  as  follows  : H H Is  a finall  table  fixed 
upon  a piece  D,  under  the  fcalest/and  e, 
and  is  moveable  up  and  down  in  a long 
flit  in  the  pillar  above  C,  and  faftned  at 
any  part  with  a fcrew  behind.  At  the 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  each 
fcale  is  hung  by' a fine  hook  a bral's-wke- 
ad,  ac.  Tliele  pal's  through  two  holes 
?»,  m in  the  table;  and  to  the  wire  rttf 
is  ftiCpended  a curious  cylindi  ic  wire  r s, 
perforated  at  each  end  for  that  purpofe. 
This  wire  r r is  covered  with  paper  gra- 
duated by  equal  divifions,  and  is  about, 
five  inches  long. 

In  the  corner  of  the  table  at  E,  is  fixed  a 
brafs-tube  in  which  a round  wire  hits  fo 
adapted  as  to  move  neither  too  hard  nor 
too  free'y  by  its  flat  head  I.  Upon  the 
lower  part  of  this  moves  another  tube 
which  has  friflion  enough  to  caul'e 
it  to  remain  in  any  position  required  ; to 
this  is  fixed  an  index  T,  moving  hori- 
zontaily  when  the  wise  h /is  turned  about, 
and  therefore  may  be  eafily  fet  to  the 
graduated  wire  rs. 

To  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  ri  hangs  a 
weight  L,  and  to  that  a wire  p n with  a 
fmall  brafs  ball  g,  about  | of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  other  fide,  fo  die  wire 
Ji  c,  hangs  a large  glal's  bubble  R by  a 
horfe-hair.  ns  at  prefent  fuppofe 

the  weight  L taken  away,  and  the  wire 
p n fufpended  from  S : and  on  the  other 
fide  let  the  bubble  R be  taken  away,  and 
the  weight  F fufpended  in  its  room  at  c. 
This  weight  F we  fuppofe  to  be  fuch  as 
will  keep  in  equilibrio  with  the  feveral 
parts  appended  to  the  other  fcale,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  middle  point  of  the 
wire  p n is  in  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  veflel  N.  The  wire  ^ a is  to  be  of 
fuch  a fize,  that  the  length  of  one  inch 
fhall  weigh  four  grains.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  fince  brafs  is  eight  times  heavier 
than  water,  that  for  every  inch  the 
wire  finks  in  the  water,  it  will  become 
half  a grain  lighter,  and  half  a grain 
heavier  for  every  inch  it  rifes  out  of  the 
water : confequently,  by  finking  two 
inches  below  the  middle  point,  or  raifing 
two  inches  above  it,  the  wire  will  be- 
come one  grain  lighter  or  heavier.  And 
therefore,  if  when  the  middle  point  is  at 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  equilibrio, 
the  index  T be  fet  to  the  middle  point 
a of  the  graduated  wirerr,  and  the  dif- 
tance  on  each  fide  a r and  a s contain 
a hundred  equal  parts ; then,  when  in 
weighing  bodies  the  weight  is  defired  to 
;he  hundredth  part  of  a grain,  it  may  be 
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eafily  had  by  proceeding  in  the  following 
manner,  ° 

Let  the  body  to  be  weighed  be  placed 
in  the  fcale  d,  and  put  the  weight  X in 
the  fcale  e ; and  let  this  be  fo  deter, 
mined,  that  one  grain  more  fhail  be  too 
much,  and  one  grain  lefs  too  little.  Then 
the  ballance  being  gently  moved  up  or 
down  by  the  ferew  P,  till  the  equilibrium 
be  nicely  fiiewn  at  o-,  arsd  then  if  the 
index  T be  at  the  middle  point  a of  the 
wire  r/,  it  Ihews  that  the  weights  put  into 
the  fcale  e,  are  juft  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  body.  By  this  method  \jie  find  the 
abfolule  weight  of  the  body  ; the  rela. 
tive  weight  is  found  by  weighing  it  hy. 
droftatically  in  water,  as  follows. 
Inftead  of  putting  the  body  into  the  fcale 
v,  as  before,  let  it  be  appended  witlrthe 
weight  F at  the  hook  r,  by  a horfe-hair 
as  at  R,  fuppofing  the  veffel  of  water  0' 
were  away  ; then  the  equilibrium  being 
made,  the  index  T ftanding  between  e 
and  r,  at  the  36th  divifion,  lliews  the 
weight  of  the  body  put  in  109  5. 3 6 grains. 
As  it  thus  hangs,  let  it  be  immerfedin 
the  water  of  the  velfel  O,  and  it  will  be- 
come lighter  by  much  ; the  fcale  e will 
defeend  till  beam  of  the  ballance  reds 
on  the  fupporter  Then  fuppofe  joo 
grains  put  into  the  fcale  d reftores  the 
equilibrium  precifely,  fo  that  the  index 
T ftands  at  the  36th'  dkgfion  above  a ; it 
is  plain  the  weight  of"^  equal  bulk  of 
water  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  exaflly  10s 
grains.  . 

After  a like  manner  may  this  ballance 
be  applied  to  find  the  fpecific  gravldesof 
fluids,  which  will  not  be  difficult  from 
what  has  been  faid. 

Bradford's  ue’w  Hydrostatical  ik- 
STRUMENT,  a new  invention  for  weigh- 
ing coin,  and  difeovering  its  deleft  either 
of  weight  or  purity. 

Itconfiftsofathin,  flat,  brafs-ruler,  about 
half  a foot  long  ; on  each  fide  of  which 
are  two  graduated  lines,  thofe  on  the 
upper  fide  being  marked  Aand'W  (plate 
PXXXIX.  fig.  I . n®  I.)  and  thofe  on  the 
under  fide  B and  'W,  ibid,  n°  j.  There 
is  alfo  a fmall  chain  and  pincers  wherein 
to  fix  any  piece  of  money  intended  to  be 
weighed  and  proved  ; together  with  two 
pair  of  center- pins,  marked  A and  B, 
ibid.  n°  a and  3,  whereof  the  former  pair 
A are  to  be  ul'ed  for  proving  all  pieces 
of  gold  not  exceeding  the  value  of  36s. 
and  the  other  pair  marked  B,  for  all 
pieces  from  36  s.  to  yas,  or  3 1.  las. 
Laftly,  there  is  a lliding-pieee  or  index  C, 
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r-hil  n»  1 ) by  the  motion  of  which 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  ruler, 

L value  of  any  piece  fufpended  m the 
pincers  is  found  upon  the  graduated  lines 
alffisdv  mentioned  ■,  wherecHhofe  mark- 
ed A and  B are  called  ftatical  lines,  as 
being  calculated  for  weighing  the  piece 
S airi  andthofe  marked  W,  W.  are 
.ailed  hydroftatical  lines,  as  ferving  to 
point  out  the  alloy  or  adulteranon  of  the 
Lee  weighed.  A whole  divilion  on 
U line,  is  equal  to  the  weight  or  value 
of  IS.  in  gold;  a half  divj^Tion  to  6d. 

-nd  a quarterdivifion  to  jd  _ 

To  prove  a guinea  : firll  lufpend  it  in 
the  pincers  and  then  placing  the  inMe 
rf  the  fliding-piece  C to  21  on  the  line 
A on  the  upper  fide  of  the  ruler,  which 
rnuft  move  freely  on  the  ceiiter-pins 
marked  A ; and  if  the  guinea  and  lliding- 
niece  exaaiy  ballance  each  other,  the 

guinea  is  full  weight : 'f  "oN  ‘by 

Aider  backward  or  forward,  till  they  equi- 
ponderate, and  the  divifibn  cut  by  ihe 
infide  of  the  Aider  is  the  true  weight ; 
for  inftance,  fuppofe  it  reds  at  loi,  then 
does  the  guinea  weigh  only  20  s.  6 d. 

In  the  next  place,  to  prove  the  alloy  of 
this  piece,  let  the  Aider  be  brought  to 
the  divifion  20I  upon  the  hydroftatmal 
line  marked  W j for  whatever  divifion 
is  cut  by  the  Aider  ; in  weighing  on  the 
ftatical  line,  it  muft  be  placed  at  the 
fame  on  the  hydrottatical  line  adjoining. 
Then  let  the  piece,  together  with  the 
pincers,  and  the  brafs-link  whereon  it  is 
fufnended,  be  immerfed  in  water,  (tbtd. 
po  as  far  as  the  notch  in  the  faid  link; 
and  if  the  indrument  a£ls  in  equilibrio, 
or  the  piece  fink  deeper  in  the  water,  the 
guinea  is  dandard-gold  : but  if  the  Aider 
muft  be  moved  farthtr  backward  before 
it  will  equiponderate,  the  guinea  is  adul- 
terated. If  alloyed  with  filver,  allow 
as.  forevery  penny  it  wants  in  the  hy- 
droftatical weight  ; and  then,  if  tim 
number  of  pence  the  piece  is  deficient  in 
weight  hydroAatically,  when  doubled, 
exceed  the  number  of  Aiillings  it  weighs 
ftatically,  you  may  conclude  it  is  adul- 
terated with  fome  bafer  metal  than  filver. 
However,  a more  I’peedy  methqd  of  dil- 
covering  whether  a piece  of  gold  be  adul- 
terated or  not,  without  moving  the  Ai- 
der more  than  once,  is  this  t when  you 
have  weighed  a.  piece  ftatically,  bring 
the  Aider  to  the  divifion  on  the  hydro- 
ftaiical  line  exprelTing  its  weight ; and 
immeifing  the  piece  and  pincers  as  be- 
fore, fo  that  thefurface  of  ibe  water  may 
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be  exafliy  at  the  notch  or  mark  ow  th« 
long  link,  if  the  inftrument  doth  not 
then  equiponderate,  gently  lower  your 
hand  that  holds  the  Aiiid  till  the  inftru- 
roent  comes  to  an  equilibrium  ; at  which 
time,  if  the  guinea  he  a counterfeit, 
great  part  of  the  pincers  will  appear 
above  water;  and  if  a 3&S.  piece  be 
tried,  not  only  the  pincers,  butafmall 
part  of  the  coin  will  appear  above  the 
farface,  if  the  piece  be  counterfeit.  This 
lad  method  is  fuAiciently  near  the  truth 
for  common  praftice. 

If  you  (hould  have  occaAon  to  weigh  and 
prove  a very  fmall  piece  of  gold,  as 
as.  3d.  or  4 s.  fid.  the  method  is  to 
put  the  faid  piece  in  the  pincers  with 
fome  other  piece  that  has  been  proved 
before  ; by  which  means,  the  weight  and 
alloy  of  the  I'mall  piece  may  be  eafily  dif- 
covered,  as  above.  And  if  the  piece  be 
above  368.  then  the  Aider  is  to  be  placed 
according  to  the  divifions  of  the  ftatical 
and  hydroftatical  lines  on  the  under  fide 
of  the  inftrument;  which  is  fitted  to  the 
Aiandard  of  the  mint,  that  makes  the 
guinea  to  weigh  I29  grains. 

Hydrostatics,  that  pan  of  phiio- 

Ibphy  which  treats  of  the  nature,  gra- 
vity, and  preAure  of  fiuids,  all  which 
hq.ve  been  explained  and  iiluftrated  under 
the  atticle  Fluid. 

The  application  of  hydroftatics  to  the 
feveral  ufes  of  life,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following inftances.  Having  firftpre- 
mifed  that  a cubic  foot  of  common  water 
weighs  nearly  icoo  ounces  of  averdupois, 
or  6a  pounds  and  a half,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  troy-weight  by  confidering 
that  the  averdupois  pound  is  to  the  troy- 
pound  as  17  to  14,  and  the  averdupois 
ounce  to  the  troy  ounce,  as  5 1 to  56. 
Hence  to  fin*  the  quantity  of  prefinre 
againft  a Iluice  or  bank  that  pens  the 
water,  we  have  this  rule:  multiplythe  area 
of  the  Auice  under  water  by  the  depth  of 
the  center  of  gravity  in  feet,  and  the  pro- 
duff  again  by  6zj  ; this  laft  produfl  will 
be  the  number  of  pounds  required.  Ex- 
ample : admit  the  length  of  a fluice  to  be 
so  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  5, 
then  will  the  area  under  water  be  100 
fquare  feet ; which  multiplied  by  2^,  the 
depth  of  the.  center  of  gravity,  gives  250 
cubic  feet ; which  again  multiplied  by 
62I,  gives  1562516.  equal  to  7 tons 
nearly. 

Again  ; fmee  the  weight  of  bodies  is  al- 
ways as  the  fpecific  gravities  in  equal 
bulks,  it-  follows  that  the  numbers  in  the 

table 
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table  of  fpecific  gravities,  do  alfo  exprefs 
the  number  of  averdupois  ounces  con- 
tained in  a cubic  foot  of  each  refiJieftive 
fort  of  matter  therein  mentioned.  See 
the  article  Gravity. 

Therefore,  if  the  magnitude  of  any  body 
be  multiplied  by  the  fpecific  gravity,  the 
produft  will  be  its  abfolute  weight. 
Another  ufeful  hydroftatic  problem,  is  to 
find  the  magnitude  of  any  thing  when 
the  weight  is  known  ; which  is  done  by 
dividing  the  weight  by  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity, and  the  quotient  is  the  magnitude 
fought.  Alfo  by  knowing  the  magni- 
tude and  weight,  we  can  find  the  fpecific 
gravity  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the 
magnitude  in  cubic  feet. 

Having  found  by  the  hydroftatic  ballance 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold  to  filver  as 
sp  to  n,  and  fuppofing  any  compound 
thereof,  as  Hiero’s  crown,  whofe  fpeci- 
fic gravity  is  i6,  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion and  weight  of  the  gold  and  Giver 
employed  in  making  it,  fay,  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
compound  and  the  lighter  ingredient, 
‘viz.  5,  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  the  heavier  ingredient  and 
the  compound,  ‘viz.  3,  fo  is  the  bulk 
of  gold  to  that  of  filver  made  ufe  of ; 
that  is,  if  the  whole  crown  were  divided 
in  8 parts,  the  gold  would  confift  of  5, 
and  the  filver  of  3 : then  the  magnitudes 
5 and  3 multiplied  by  the  fpecific  gtav. 
ties  19  and  11,  feverally,  will  give  the 
number  95  and  33,  which  exprefs  the 
proportion  of  the  gold  to  that  of  the 
filver.  See  the  article  Hydrostatical 
BALLANCE. 

But  how  great  the  ufefulnefs  and  impor- 
tance of  hydroftatic  knowledge  is  to  phy- 
ficians,  chyraifts,  apothecaries,  jewellers, 
goldfmiths,  &c.  will  appear  by  reading 
Mr.  Boyle’s  excellent  Medicina  Hydro- 
■llatica,  in  which  book  the  fkilful  author 
propofes  the  following  ufes  to  be  made 
of  hydroftatic  knowledge,  viz. 

J.  To  explore  the  nature  and  difference  of 
foffils,  by  finding  their  fpecific  gravities. 
For  fince  the  moft  pure  and  homogene- 
ous kinds  of  ftones  are  in  gravity  to 
water  as  about  to  i,  and  tin,  the 
lighteft  of  metals,  is  to  water  in  gravity 
as  about  7 to  i,  if  a ftony  fubftance  be 
found  to  have  a greater  proportion  of 
gravity  than  that  of  al  to  i,  it  muft  be 
probable  that  it  has  in  it  fome  adventi- 
tious matter  of  a metalline  nature  ; or  is 
at  leaft  commixed  with  forae  mineral 
body  more  heavy  than  pure  ftone,  and 
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may  therefore  very  probably  be  nfefally 
applied  to  fome  medicinal  purpofes.  Aj 
inftances  of  this  kind,  he  mentions  the 
lapis  haematites,  lapis  lazuli,  and  lapij 
calaminaris,  all  which  have  their  tifes  in 
phyfic. 

2.  He  propofes  this  method  as  very  cer. 
tain  to  determine  whether  a body,  ftp. 
pofed  to  be  a ftone  of  the  mineral  kind 
be  fo  indeed.  Thus  coral  which,  fays 
he,  fome  take  to  be  a plant,  and  others 
a lithodendron,  but  moft  reckon  it  among 
precious  ftones,  is  in  gravity  to  wateraj 
2,68,  to  I,  which  favours  the  lad  opi- 
nion  : thus  a calculus  humanus  and  3 
bezoar  were  found  as  1,7  and  i,5toij 
and  therefore  too  light,  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  the  common  ftone. 

3.  A third  ufe  which  he  propofes  is  to 
difcover  the  refemblance  or  difference  be. 
tween  bodies  of  the  fame  denomination, 
and  thereby  to  colleft  and  afcertain  their 
fevcral  degrees  of  goodnefs  refpeflively, 
Whence  he  argues  the  neceffity  of  this 
fort  of  knowledge  to  phyficians,  chyrailts, 
apothecaries,  druggifts,  to  the  goldfmitli, 
the  merchant,  the  miner,  &c. 

4.  A fourth  ufe  is  to  difcern  genuine 
ftones  from  counterfeit  ones,  which  may 
be  of  great  help  to  Jewellers  : here  he 
gives  inftances  of  faflitious  coral,  and 
faflitious  gems,  and  a bezoar,  which  he 
found  out  that  way  not  to  be  genuine, 
tho’  a great  price  was  fet  on  the  latter. 

5.  Hence  mercury  is  faid  to  have  a dif- 
ferent gravity,  being  fometimes  1 35,  and 
fometimes  above  14  times  heavier  than 
water ; and  hence  a notable  difference 
may  arife  in  weather  glaffes  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  place,  even  to  a 
whole  inch,  from  the  different  gravity  of 
the  mercury  in  the' one  and  in  the  otheri 
therefore,  thofe  who  publilh  regillersof 
the  weather,  ought  to  find  out  and  de- 
clare to  the  vyorld  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  quick-filver  they  ufe  in  their  baro- 
meters. 

6.  Thefe  he  enumerates  over  and  abote 
what  we  have  taken  notice  of  a mecha- 
nichal  and  geometrical  nature,  and  to  let 
us  know  the  high  value  he  had  for  thii 
fcience,  he  expreffes  himl'elf  thus  : " Al 
“ little  Ikill  as  I have  in  hydroftatics,  I 
“ would  not  be  debarred  from  the  ule 
“ of  them  for  a confiderahle  fum 

“ money;  it  having  already  done  rat 
“ acceptable  fervice,  and  on  far  mort 
“ occafions  than  I myfelf  at  firft  exped- 
- “ ed,  efpecially  in  the  examen  of  metals, 
“ and  mineral  bodies,  and  of  feveral 
, “ niiaeril 
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« mineral  produflions,”  with  much  to 
the  fame  purport.  , , 

HYDROTICS,  among  pliyficians,  fignify 
medicines  more  ufually  called  liidorifics. 
See  the  article  Sudorific. 

HYGIEINE,  from  health,  that 

part  of  medicine  which  prel'cribes  ru]es 
for  the  prefervation  of  health  j which  de- 
pends, in  a great  meafure,  on  the  prudent 
ufe  of  the  non  naturals,  air,  diet,  exer- 
cife,  deep,  pafTions  of  the  mind,  re- 
tentions and  excretions,  See  the  article 
Air,  Diet,  Exercise,  e^c. 
hygrometer,  a machine,  or  inftru- 
ment  whereby  to  meafure  the  degrees  of 
drynefs,  or  moifture  of  the  air,  or  rather 
of  the  atmofphcre.  See  the  articles  Air, 
and  Atmosphere. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  hygrometers  ; 
forwhatever  body  either  fwells  or  Ihrinks, 
by  drynefs  or  moifture,  is  capable  of  be- 
ing formed  into  an  hygrometer.  Such 
are  woods  of  moft  kinds,  particularly 
alb,  deal,  poplar,  Such  alfo  is  cat- 

gu*t,  the  beard  of  a wild  oar,  ©”1:.  Stretch 
an  hempen  eord  or  lute-ftring,  as  A B, 
(plate  CXL.  n°  l.)  along  a wall,  bring- 
ing it  over  a pulley,  B and  to  the  other 
end  D,  fix  a weight  E ; into  which  fit 
an  index  G.  On  the;  fame  wall  fit  a 
plate  of  metal  HI,  divided  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  the  hygro- 
meter is  compleat.  For  it  is  known  from 
experience  that  moifture  fenfibly  lliprtens 
■ the  length  of  cords  or  fiddle-ftrings ; 
and  that  as  the  moifture  evaporates,  they 
return  to  their  former  length.  The 
weight,  therefore  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
upon  an  increafe  of  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  will  afcehd ; and  upon  a diminu- 
' lion  of  the  fame,  it  will  defeend. 

Hence,  as  the  inde.x  G wtll  fliew  the 
fpaces  of  afcent  and  defcent ; and  thofe 
fpaces  are  equal  to  the  increments  ami 
decrements  of  the  length  of  the  cord,  or 
giit,  AB  D ; the  inftrument  willdifcover 
whether  the  air  be  more  or  lefs  humid 
now,  then  it  was  at  another  given  time. 
But  if  a more  fenfible  and  accurate  hy- 
grometer be  required,  (train  a whip  cord 
or  fiddle-ftring,  over  feveral  pullies  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  ('Hid.  n°  2.)  and 
proceed  as  in  the  former  exapaple.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  cord  A B,  B C,  CD,  &fc,  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon  as  exprefled  in  the 
figure  or  perpendicular  to  the  fame. 

The  advantage  of  this  above  the  former 
hygrometer,  is,  that  we  have  the  greater 
•.length  of  cord  in  the  fame  compa'fs ; and 
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cpnfequently  greater  contraflion  or  dl" 
latation. 

Anoiher  method  of  conftruflion,  which 
is  more  fimple,  is  thus.  Fallen  a hempen 
cord  or  fiddle-ftring,  A B,  (ibid.  n° 
to  an  iron-hook  ; and  let,  the  other  end, 

B,  defeend  upon  the  middle  of  a ho- 
rizontal board,  or  table,  E F ; neiir  B, 
hang  a leaden  weight  or  ball  of  a pound, 

C, - and  fit  an  index  C G.  Laftly,  from 
the  center  B deferibe  a circle,  which  di- 
vide into  any  number  of  equal  parts.  Or, 
inllead  of  the  table  or  board,  draw  two 
concentric  circles  on  the  b.ail  K from  I. 
(n°  4,)  and  divide  them  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  and  fix  an  index  N O, 
to  any  proper  fupportN.  So  that  it  may 
ahnoft  touch  the  divifions  of  the  ball.  • 
Here  the  cord  or  gut  twitting  or  un- 
twifting  will  (hew  the  change  of  moifture, 
©r.  by  the- fucctffive  application  of  the 
index  to  the  divilion  of  the  circle. 

Or  thus  : provide  two  wooden  frames, 
ABandCD,  (n"  5,)  with  grooves  there- 
in ; and  between  thefe  grooves  fit  two 
thin  leaves  of  a(h,  A E F C,  and  G B D H, 
fo  as  they  may  eafily  Aide  either  way. 
At  the  extremes  cf  the  frames  A,B,C,  D, 
confine  the  leaves  with  nails,  leaving  be- 
tween them  the  I'pace  EGHF,  about  an 
inch  wide.  On  I fatten  a llipofbrafs 
deqted,  IK;  and  in  L a little  dented 
wheel,  upon  whofe  axis,  on  the  other 
fide  cf  the  machine  an  index  is  to  be 
put.  Laftly,  from  the  center  of  the  axis, 
on  the  fame  fide,  draw  a circle,  and  di- 
vide it  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
Now,  it  is  fovind  from  experience,  that 
aihen  wood  readily  imbibes  ilie  moittura 
of  the  air,  and  fwells  therewith  ; and  as 
that  moifture  (lackens,  (brinks  again  ; 
upon  any  increafe  of  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  the  two  leaves  AF  and  BH  grow- 
ing turgid,  will  approach  nearer  each 
other : and,  again,  as  the  moifture 
abates,  they  will  flirink,  and  again  re- 
cede. Hence,  as  the  diftance  can  neither 
be  increafed  or  diminiflied  without  turn- 
ing the  wheel  L,  the  index  will  point  out 
the  changes  in  relpefl  of  humidity,  or 
ficcity.  From  this  contrivance  it  was 
that  Mr.  Cqniers  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions  made  the  following  obfer- 
vations  for  five  or  fix  years, 
j.  That  thefe  pannels  will  move  by 
(luinking  mpft  in  fummer,  and  fwelling 
moft  in  winter  ; but^will  vary  from  this 
according  to  the  change,  to  the  then 
more  or  lets,  heat  or  cold,,  moifture  cr 
dtoughr,,  that  the'  temper  or  feafon,- fuch 
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as  fpiing  or  fall,  do  produce;  it  being 
then  more  apt  to  fwell  or  Ihrink  on  the 
fudden,  but  not  attaining  then  to  the 
higheft  flirinking  or  fwelling,  as  in 
fummer  and  winter  it  doth.  That  for 
the  moll  part,  efpecially  in  the  fpring 
and  Aimmer-time,  this  motion  happens 
only  in  the  day-time  ; for  then  generally 
all  night  it  refls,  and  moves  very  feldom. 
3.  That  one  kind  or  manner  of  this  mo- 
tion happens  in  dry,  fair  weather,  but 
fometimes  in  the  forepart  of  the  forenoon, 
and  fometimes  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  forenoon,  and  then  at  that  time  it 
relaxes  or  fwells  the  deal  for  about  two 
or  three  hours ; more,  feldom  j lefs, 
often  i and  then  all  the  afternoon  after 
it  Ihrinks  ; nay,  fometimes  even  when 
a fmall  rain  hath  newly  fallen,  or  is  then 
falling.  4.  This  flirinking  is  gradual 
very  often,  or  for  the  moll  part  a little 
after  h moill  time,  ■z-'/a;.  the  firll  day  alter 
tnoillure  it  flirinks  a little;  the  fecond, 
more,  and  fo  yet  more,  according  to  the 
then  feafon  of  the  year,  and  as  it  is  then 
inclined  to  moifture  or  drought,  the  al- 
teration of  the  wind,  and  the  heat  or 
cold  at  that  time.  5.  The  wind’s  being 
in  the  north,  north-eall,  and  eall,  winter 
and  fummer,  for  the  moll  part  at  that 
time  the  deal  flirinks,  in  the  night  alfo 
as  well  as  in  the  day,  but  not  fo  much  ; 
which  is  a fign  of  drying  weather,  and 
fometimes  of  froll  or  cold  in  winter, 
heat  or  fcorching  in  fummer,  in  a clear 
day.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  fouth 
wind’s  blowing,  or  the  well  and  fouth- 
well,  the  deal  always  relaxes  that  day, 
or  is  at  leaft  at  a flay,  provided  this 
happen  in  the  day-time  ; for  then  if  in 
the  night,  not  fo  much;  and  fo  this  will 
do  fome  confiderable  time  before  rain, 
6,  By  a conllaiit  obfervation  of  .this  in- 
ftrument,  you  may  be  able  to  guefs  at 
the  wind’s  fituation  without  a weather- 
cock, provided  you  have  by  you  a com- 
mon and  fealed  thermometer.  7.  Alfo 
you  may  know  the  time  of  the  year : 
for  in  the  fpring  it  moves  quicker,  and 
niore  in  winter  ; in  fummer  it  is  more 
ilirunk  than  in  the-  fpring  ; in  autumn  lefs 
in  motion  than  in  fummer. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  hygro- 
meters above  deferibed  become  by  de- 
grees lefs  and  lefs  accurate,  and  at  length 
undergo  no  fenllble  alteration  at  all  from 
the  humidity  of  the  air. 

The  following  is  much  more  lafting. 
Take  a nice  ballance  ('ri/d.  n°  6.)  and 
place  in  it  a fponge,  or  other  body. 


which  eafily  imbibes  moifture ; and  let 
it  be  in  equilibrio,  with  a weight  hunv 
at  the  other  end  of  the  beam.  Now  if 
the  air  becomes  moll,  the  fponge  be- 
coming heavier,  will  preponderate;  if 
dry,  the  fponge  will  be  railed  up.  Tbij 
ballance  may  he  contrived  two  ways ; by 
either  having  the  pin  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  with  a ftender  tongue  a foot 
and  a half  long,  pointing  to  the  divi- 
lions  on  an  arched  plate  fitted  to  it;  or 
the  other  extremity  of  the  beam  may  be 
made  fo  long  as  to  deferibe  a large  arch 
on  a board  placed  for  the  purpofc,  as  is 
reprefented  in  the  figure. 

To  prepare  the  fponge,  it  may  bene, 
ceflfary.  to  wafli  it  in  water  ; and  when 
dry  again,  in  water  or  vinegar,  wherein 
fal  armoniac,  or  fait  of  tartar,  has  been 
diflolved,  and  let  it  dry  again,  then  it 
is  fit  to  be  uled. 

In  the  laft  mentioned  hygrometer,  Mr. 
Gould,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions, 
inftead  of  a fponge,  recommends,  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  is  found  to  grow  fenfibly 
lighter  or  heavier,  in  proportion  to  the 
lelfer  or  greater  quantity  of  moifture  it 
imbibes  from  the  air ; fo  that  being  fa- 
liated  in  the  raoillell  weather,  it  after, 
wards  retains  or  lofas  its  acquired  weighi, 
as  the  air  proves  more  br  lefs  moift.  The 
alteration  in  this  liquor  is  fo  great,  that 
in  the  fpace  of  fifty-leven  days,  it  has  been 
known  to  change  its  weight  from  three  ' 
drachms  to  nine ; and  has  fiiifted  an 
index  or  tongue  of  a ballance  thirty  de- 
grees. A fingle  grain,  after  its  full  in- 
creafe,  has  varied  its  equilibrium  fo  fen. 
fibly,  that  the  tongue  of  a ballance,  only 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  has  delcribcd 
an  arch  one  third  of  an  inch  in  compafs, 
(which  arch  would  have  been  alrodli 
three  inches  if  the  tongue  had  been  one 
foot)  even  with  fo  fmall  a quantity  of 
liquor  ; confcquently,  if  more  liquor, 
expanded  under  a large  furface,  were 
ufed,  a pair  of  fcales  might  afford  as  nice 
an  hygrometer  as  any  kind  yet  invenled. 
The  fame  author  yet  fuggefts,  that  oil  of 
fulphur  per  campanum,  or  oil  of  tartar 
per  deliquium,  or  the  liquor  of  fixed 
nitre,  might  be  fubftituted  in  lieuoftlie 
oil  of  vitriol. 

But  among  all  the  inventions  the  follow- 
ing feems  bell  calculated  both  for  dif- 
patch  and  accuracy.  A ("fifrl.  n°  7.) 
reprefents  a thin  piece  of  fponge,  fo  cut 
as  to  contain  as  large  a fuperficies  as 
poffible.  This  hangs  by  a fine  thread 
of  filli,  upon  the  beam  B,  and  is  exafliy 
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ballancecl  from  another  thread  of  filk  atD, 
ftning  with  the  finalleft  lead  fliot,  at 
equal  cliftances,  and  fo  adjulled  .as  to 
caiife  the  index  E to  point  at  G,  in  the 
middle  of  the  graduated  arch  F G H 
when  the  air  is  in  a middle  ftate  be- 
tween tlie  greateft  moifture  and  the  great- 
eft  drynefs.  I,  (hews  a little  table  or 
ilielf  for  that  part  of  the  filk  and  Ihot 
which  is  not  fufpended  to  reft  upon. 
HYLE,  or  Hylec,  among  alchymifts, 
denotes  their  firft  matter,  or  the  original 
chaos  of  things.. 

HVLEG,  or  Hylech,  in  aftrology,  lig- 
nifies  a planet,  or  the  point  in  the  heavens 
Which  at  a perfon’s  nativity,  is  accounted 
the  figuificator  of  life.  See  the  article 
Nativity. 

HYMEN,  in  anatomy,  a membrane,  fome- 
times  of  a circular,  fometimes  of  a femi- 
lunar  figure,  and  Ibmetimes  of  a form 
different  from  both.  It  is  always  found 
in  young  girls,  and  flops  a part  of  the 
vagina.  In  thefe  it  has  a fmall  aperture, 
and  a longer  in  adults  who  have  not 
converfed  with  men.  After  the  firft  coitus 
it  is  not  to  be  found:  it, is  always  de- 
ftroyed  by  it,  and  if  it  has  not  been  in- 
jured before,  fome  blood  always  follows 
the  rupture  of  it. 

In  the  heathen  mythology.  Hymen  was 
tile  god  of  marriage,  and  new-married 
women  offered  facrifices  to  this  deity. 
He  was  reprefented  crowned  with  fweet 
marjoram,  and  tbmetimes  with  rofes  ; 
canying  in  one  hand  a torch,  and  in  the 
other  a flame -coloured  veil,  to  reprefent 
the  bill  flies  of  a virgin. 

HYMENjEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polygamia  trioecia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  papilionaceous,  and 
its  fruit  a large  legumen  or  pod,  of  an 
ovato-oblong  figure,  obtufe,  and  uni- 
locular, with  numerous  oval  feeds,  fur- 
rounded  with  fibres  and  farinaceous  matter; 
HYMEN-iEAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
marriage,  fo  called  from  hymen.  See 
the  articles  Hymen  and  Marriage. 

The  hymenteal  fong  is  otherwife  called 
epithalamium.  See  Epithalamium. 
HYMENOPTERA,  in  the  hiftory  of  in- 
fers, a name  given  to  thofe  infefts,  which 
have  four  wings,  and  thofe  all  entirely 
membranaceous.  See  Insect. 

HYMN,  a religious  fong.  The  hymns 
fling  in  the  chriftian  church,  as  diftin-« 
guiflied  from  the  pfalms,  are  pieces  of 
poetry  compofed  by  pious,  but  not  in- 
fpired  authors. 

The  ufe  of  mufic  in  religious  worlhip 
has  prevailed  in  all  nations  from  the  re- 


moteft  ages.  The  antient  heathens  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  appeafed  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  for  which  reafon  their  public 
devotion  was  generally  attended  vviih  a 
concert  of  voices  and  inftrumeiits. 

Mufic  has  likewife  been  confecrated  to 
religion,  both  by  the  Jews  and  Chriftians; 
and  the  former  made  ufe  of  trumpets, 
drums  and  cymbals,  joined  with  the 
voices  of  the  levites  and  people:  but  the 
mufic  of  the  antient  chriftians  was  plain 
and  Iplemuj  -and  confifted  only  in  fmg- 
ing  hymns,  or  pfalms,  with  joint  voices. 
The  prifcillianifts  pretended  to  fhew, 
among  their  apocryphal  writings,  the 
hymn  which  our  blelfed  Lord  fung  with 
his  difciples,  after  his  laft  fupper.  But 
it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  they  fung 
the  hymn  which  the  Jews  were  ufed  to 
fing  after  eating  the  paffover. 

HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a bone  which 
adheres  to  the  bafeof  the  tongue. 

In  young  fubjefls  the  os  hyoides  is  com- 
pofed of  three  bones,  a bafe,  occupying 
its  middle  part,  and  two  lateral  ones, 
called  its  horns.  In  adults  there  are  often, 
at  the  Junftures  of  thefe  with  the  bafe, 
tvvo  other  fniftra;,  very  fmall,  and  thence 
overlooked  by  moft  writers : thefe  are 
nearly  of  the  lhape  of  a wheat-corn,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  offa  triticea;  there 
are  ligaments  fixed  to  thefe,  by  means  of 
which  they  adhere  to  the  ftyloide  pro- 
celTes.  And,  finally,  in  thefe  ligaments 
themfelves,  fometimes,  tho’  very  rarely, 
there  are  found  fome  other  little  bones. 
Vefalius  met  with  fix  of  thefe  ; and  fome 
others  after  him  have  reckoned  eleven 
bones  to  the  formation  of  the  os  hyoides. 
The  ufe  of  the  os  hyoides  is  to  give  a 
firm  bafts  to  the  tongue  : and  therefore 
feveral  mufcles  of  the  tongue  and  larynx, 
ferving  to  the  neceffary  motions  of  both, 
are  inferred  into  it. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  Hen-bane,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts 
of  a fingle  infundibuliforra  petal,  with  a 
Ihort  cylindrical  tube,  and  an  ereflo- 
patent  limb  lightly  divided  into  five  ob- 
tufe fegments,  one  of  which  is  broader 
than  the  reft : the  fruit  is  a capfule  of 
an  ovato-obtufe  figure,  with  a line  mark- 
ed on  each  fide  j it  contains  two  cells, 
with  numerous  feeds. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  according  to 
Dale,  is  an  excellent  refrigerant  and 
emollient^  but  is  faid  to  occaCon  mad- 
pefs  j for  which  reafon  it  is  very  rarely 
ufed  internally.  Its  feeds  are  recommend- 
ed in  an  hsemoptyfis,  and  hsemorrhages ; 
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Iiut  tliofe  of  the  vyhite  henbane  are  faid 
to  he  mtich  milder  and  fafer. 
HYOSERIS,  swine’s  succory,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  ot  the  fyngenelia-polyga- 
inia-tequalis  clafs  of  plants  ; the  com- 
pourd  flower  of  which  is  uniform,  with 
ten  hermaphrodite  corollulse  dilpoferf  into 
one  or  more  or'os  ; the  partial  one  is  mo- 
nppetalous,  ligulntqd,  linear,  truncated, 
and'  quinqoedentaCed  ; the  Itamina  are 
five  capillary,  very  fliort  filaments  ; there 
is  BO  peficarpium  befides  the  cup;  the 
feed  is  fingle,  oblong,  compreil'ed,  of 
the  length  of  the  cup,  coronated  with 
a peculiar  calyculum  and  a fmall  capil- 
• lary  down  ; the  receptacle  is  naked. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  taraxacona- 
. ftriim  of  Vaillant,  and  the  leontodon- 
toides  of  Micheli. 

' HYOTHYROIDES,  in  anatomy,  aniufcle 
of  the  larynx,  which  ferves  to  raife.it, 
and  conftringe  the  glottis. 
HYP^tETHROS,  or  Hyp^ethron,  in 
antient  architeflure,  a kind  of  temple 
open'at  the  top. 

Vitruvius  fays,  it  was  an  open  building 
or  portico,  which  had  no  roofer  cover- 
ing, as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
budt  by  Calfatius,  a roman  architefl  at 
Athens-,- 

HYPALLAGE,  among  grammarians,  a 
fpecies  of  hyperbaton,  confifting  in  a 
mutual  permutation  ef  one  cafe  for 
another.  Thus,  Virgil  fays,  dare  clajfibas 
qujiros,  for  dare  claffes  aujins\  and  again, 
r.ecdum  illis  labra  admo^ji,  for  necdiim  ilia 
labris  admoui. 

HYPAbITE,  or  Hyferpante,  a name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  feall  of  the 
■prefentation  of  Jefus  in  the  temple. 

This  word,,,  which  fignifies  lowly  or 
humble  meeting,  was  given  to  this  feaft, 
from  the  meeting  of  old  Simon  and  Anna 
the  prophetefs  in  the  temple,  when  Jefus 
was  brought  thither. 

4IYPATE,  in  antient  mulic,  an  appellation 
;giv’en  to  the  lovyeft  chord  of  a tetra- 
chord.  Thus  hypate  hypaton,  was  the 
lowed  cho'd  of  the  hypaton  tetrachord, 
and  anfwered  to  our  B natural  of  the 
lowed  efiave  of  the  org.an  ; or  to  the 
lowed  »h'  of  Guido’s  fcale.  The  hypate 
mefon  w'as  the  lad  note  of  the  hypaton, 
. ; and  the  fird  of  the  mefon  tetrachord. 
Seethe  article  Diagram.  ' . 

H\TEC’OU]VI,  •zuild  CUMIN,  in  botany,  a 
geniis  of  the  tetrantlria-digynia  clafs  of 
. planfs,  the  corolla  whereof- conlids  of 
four  petals  ; the  two  extei  idr  petals  are 
broad,  trilsbqtedj  an'e)  pbtufe,  and  ars 


placed  over-againd  one  another;  thetwn 
interior  ones  dand  alternately  with  the 
others  ; they  are  lightly  divided  into  three 
fegments,  pf  which  the  middle  one  is 
hollow,  compreffed  andereft  ; ihefruitis 
a long  compiefled  pod,  incurvated,  and 
articulated  : the  feeds  are  of  a roiindilh 
figure,  but  compreded,  and  are  placed 
fingly  in  the  articulations  of  the  pod. 
This  plant  is  an  opiate. 

HYPER,  irnsp,  a greeic  prepofitlon,  fre. 
quently  tiled  in  compolition,  where  it 
denotes  excels  ; its  literal  fignification 
being  above,  or  beyond. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  afigura- 
tive  condriiflion  inverting  the  natural 
and  proper  order  cf  words  and  fentences. 
The  feveral  fpecies  of  the  hyperbston 
are  the  anadrophe,  the  hyderon-proteron, 
the  hypallage,  lynchyfis,  tmefis,  paten, 
thefis,  and  the  hyperbaton,  driaiy  h 

■ called.  See  AnastrOPHE,  &c. 

Hyperbaton,  driflly  fo  called,  isalong 
retention  of  the  verb,  which  completes 
the  fentence,  as  in  the  following  example 
from  Virgil. 

Interea  reges  : ingenti  mole^  Laiimis 
Si^adrijugo  ‘vehitur  curru,  cul  ieiepm 
circuvi 

Aurati  bis  fex  radii  fulgeatia  cingmit, 
Solis  a’uifpecmcn  ; high  it  Timitis  in  a/i/j, 
Bina  manu  lato  crifpans  haJiUia  ferrot 
nine  pater  jEneas  Romatne  firpis 
Siderea  Jiagrans  eljpeo  & ccekjiibits  amir, 
Etjuxia  Afcanhis  magnafpes  alteraRmu 
Procedunt  eafiris. 

HYPERBOLA,  in  geometry,  the  feflios 
GEH  (plate  CXLI.  n®  i.)  of  a com 
ABC,  made  by  a plane,  fo  that  lb 
axis,  EF,  cf  the  feflion  inclines  to  lb 
oppofite  leg  of  the  cone,  BC,  which  ii 
the  parabola  is  parallel  to  it,  and  in  lb 
elliplis  interfefls  it.  The  axis  of  tb 
hyperbolical  feflion  will  meet  alfowilli 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  cone,  when  pri). 
dticed  above  the  vertex,  at  D. 
Definitions,  i.  If  at  the  point  E (M 
n°  z.)  in  any  plane,  the  end  of  the  ni]i 
E H be  fo  fixed,  that  it  may  be  fieelj 
carried  round,  as  about  a center  ; anJ 
at  the  other  end  of  the  rule  H there  ii 
fixed  the  end  of  a thread  fliorter  than  lb 
rule,  and  let  the  other  end  of  the  thread 
be  fixed  at  the  point  F in  the  fameplane; 
but  the  didance  of  the  points  E F mul 
be  g.reatcr  titan,  the  excefs'  of  the  role 
’above  the  length  of  the  thread;  tlw 
let  the  thread  be  applied  to  the  fide  of  tb 
rule  EH  by  the  help  of  a pin  G,  aridb 
fiistched  along  it  ; al'terwards  let  tb 
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rule  be  carried  round,  and  in  the  mean 
time  let  the  thread  kept  ftretched  by 
the  pin  be  conftantly  applied  to  the  rule: 
a certain  line  will  be  deferibed  by  the 
motion  of  the  pin,  which  is  called  the 
hyperbola.  Put  if  the  extremity  of  the 
fame  rule,  which  was  fixed  in  the  point 
E,  is  fixed  in  the  point  F,  and  the  end  of 
the  thread  is  fixed  in  the  point  E,  and 
the  fame  things  performed  as  before  5 
there  will  be  deferibed  another  line  op- 
poljte  to  the  former,  which  is  likewife 
called  an  hyperbola  ; and  both  together 
are  called  oppofite  hyperbolas.  Thele 
lines  may  be  extended  to  any  greater 
dilfance  from  the  points  E,  F,  -viz,  if  a 
thread  is  taken  of  a length  greater  than 
that  diftance.  z.  The  points  E and  F 
are  called  the  foci.  3.  And  the  point 
C,  which  bilTefts  the  right  line  betwixt 
the  two  focus’s,  is  called  the  center  of 
the  hyperbola,  or  of  the  oppofite  hy- 
perbolas. ' 4.  Any  right  line  paffing 
thro’  the  center,  and  - meeting  the  hy- 
perbolas, is  called  a tranfverfe  diameter  ; 
and  the  points  in  which  it  meets  them, 
their  vertices  : but  the  right  line,  which 
palfes  thro’  the  center,  and  bilfefts  any 
right  line  terminated  by  the  oppofite  hy- 
perbola’s, but  not  palling  thro’  the  center, 
is  called  a right  diameter.  5.  The  di- 
ameter which  palfes  thro’  the  foci,  is  called 
the  tranfverfe  axis.  6.  If  from  A or  a, 
theextremities  of  the  tranfverfe  axis,  there 
is  put  a right  line  AD  equal  to  the  dif- 
tance of  the  center  C from  either  focus, 
and  with  A,  as  a center,  and  the  dilfance 
AD,  there  is  a circle  deferibed,  meeting 
the  right  line,  which  is  drawn  thro’  the 
center  of  the  hyperbola  at  right  angles  to 
the  tranfverfe  axis,  in  B i ; the  line  Bi, 
is  called  the  fecond  axis.  7.  Two  di- 
ameters, either  of  -which  bilfeffs  all  the 
right  lines  parallel  to  the  other,  and 
which  are  terminated  both  ways  by  the 
hyperbola  or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  are 
called  conjugate  diameters.  8.  Any 
right  line  not  palling  thro’  the  center,  but 
terminated  both  ways  by  the  hyperbola 
or  oppofite  hyperbolas,  and  bilfeiled  by 
a diameter  is  called  an  ordinate  applied, 
or  fimply  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter  ; 
the  diameter  likewife,  which  is  parallel 
to  that  other  right  line  ordinately  applied 
to  the  other  diameter,  is  faid  to  be  opdi- 
iiateiy  applied  to  it.  9.  The  right  line 
which  meets  the  hyperbola  in  one  point 
only,  but  produced  both  ways,  falls  with- 
out the  oppofite  hyperbolas,  is  fai^  tp 


touch  it  in  that  point,  qr  is  a tangent  to 
it.  10.  If  thro’  the  vertex  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  axis  a right  line  is  drawn  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  fecond  axis,  and  is  bif- 
fefled  by  the  tranfverfe  axis,  the  right 
lines  drawn  thro’  the  center  and  the  ex- 
ti'emities  of  the  parallel  line  are  called 
afymptotes.  11.  The  right  line  drawn 
thro’  the  center  of  the  hyperbola,  pa- 
rallel to  the  tangent,  and  equal  to  the 
fegment  of  the  tangent  Ijeiwixt  the 
afymptotes,  and  which  is  biffefled  in  the  ‘ 
center,  is  called  the  fecond  diameter  of 
that  which  is  drawn  thro’  the  point  of 
contaft.  12.  A third  proportional  to 
two  diameters,  one  of  .which  is  the 
tranfverfe,  the  other  fecond  to  it,  is  called 
theiatar  rcBum,  or  parameter  of  that 
diameter,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three 
proportionals.  And,  13.  Laftly,  n"  5. 
If  upon  two  right  lines  K a,  B 
mutually  bilDfling  each  other  at  right 
angles,  the  oppofite  hyperbolas  A G,  ag 
are  deferibed  ; and  if  upon  the  fame 
right  lines  there  are  deferibed  two  other 
oppofite  hypeibolas  B K,  il’,  , of  which 
the  tranfverfe  axis  B b,  is  the  fecond  axis 
of  the  two  firft  ; and  the  fecond  axis  of 
the  two  laft,  A a,  is  the  tranfverfe  axis  of 
the  two  firft  ; ihefe  four  are  cilled  conju- 
gated hyperbolas,  and  their  afymptotes 
lhall  be  common. 

Prop.  I.  (ibid.  n°  2.)  The  fquare  of  the 
half  of  the  fecond  axis  is  equal  to  the 
reffangle  contained  by  the  right  lines  be- 
twixt the  foci  and  the  vertexes  of  the 
tranfverfe  axis. 

Let  A a he  the  tranfverfe  axis,  C the 
center,  E and  F the  foci,  and  B b the 
fecond  axis,  which  is  evidgntly  bilTefled 
in  the  center  C,  from  the  definitioB  ; let 
A B be  joined:  then  fince  (by  def.  6.) 
AB  and  CF  are  equal  ; the  fquares  of 
A C and  C B'  together  will  be  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  C F,  that  is,  (6.  2.)  to  the^ 
fquare  of  AC  and  the  reflangle  AFrz 
together ; wherefore  taking  away  the 
fquare  of  A C which  is  common,  the 
fquare  of  C B will  be  equal  to  the  reft- 
angleAFa. 

Prop.  II.  If  from  any  point  G (ibid,  n° 
3,4.)  of  the  hyperbola,  a right  line  GD 
is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  tranfverfe 
'axis  Aa,  and  if  from  the  fame  point 
there  is  drawn  the  right  line  GF  to  the 
focus  neareft  to  that  point ; the  half  of 
the  tranfverfe  axis  C A will  be  to  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  center,  <vi«. 
C F,  as  the  diftance  of  the  perpendicular 
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C D,  is  to  the  fum  of  the  half  of  the 
tranlVerl'e  axis,  and  the  light  line  drawn 
to  the  focus. 

let  GE  be  drawn  to  the  other  focus, 
and  on  the  axis  a A produced,  let  there 
he  fet  off  A H equal  G F ; then  wilh  the 
center  G,  and  the  diftance  GF,  defcribe 
a circle  cutting  the  axis  rt  A in  K and  F, 
and  the  right  line  E G in  the  points  1 
and  M : then  fince  EF  is  double  C F, 
and  F K double  F D,  E K lhall  be  alfo 
double  C D 5 and  fince  El  or  A a,  is 
double  C A,  and  L M double  G F or 
AH,  EM  fliall  allb  be  double  C H; 
but  becaufe  of  the  circle  EL  or  Art: 
EF  : ; EK  : EM  ! and  taking  their 
halves,  it  will  be  as  C A : C F : : C D : 
CH. 

Prop.  HI.  (ibid.  n°  3,  4.)  the  fame 
things  being  fuppofed,  if  from  A the 
extremity  of  the  tranfverfe  axis  neareft 
to  the  point  G,  there  is  fet  off  a right 
line  AH  on  the  axis  produced,  equal  to 
the  diftance  of  the  point  G from  the  fo- 
cus F,  neareft  to  the  faid  extremity  ; the 
fqnare  of  the  perpendicular  G D fhall  be 
equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  reflangle  E H F, 
contained  under  the  fegments  betwixt  H 
(the  extremity  of  the  right  line  A H) 
and  the  foci,  above  the  reflangle  A D rz 
eontained  under  the  fegments  cut  off  be- 
twixt the  perpendicular  and  the  extre- 
mities of  the  axis. 

For  fince  the  right  line  CH  is  any  how 
cut  in  A,  the  fquares  of  C A and  C H 
together  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  re£l- 
angle  A C H,  and  the  fqnare  of  A H, 
(7.  2.)  z.  e.  becaufe  C A,  C F,  CD, 
C H are  proportionals,  to  twice  the  refl- 
angle  F C and  to  the  fqnare  of  A H or 
G F ; that  is,  to  twice  the  reflangle  F C D 
and  the  fquares  of  F D and  D G,  that  is,  to 
tile  fquares  ofF  C,  C D,  and  DG,  (7.  2.) 
■wherefore  the  two  fquares  of  C A and 
G H are  equal  to  the  three  fquares  of 
FC,  CD,  and  D G ; and  taking  away 
the  fquares  of  C A and  C F from  both 
lides,  the  remaining  reflangle  E H F, 
will  be  equal  to  the  remaining  reft- 
angle  A D a,  and  to  the  fqnare  of'  D G 
(6.  2.) 

Prop.  IV.  (ibid.  ri°  3,4.)  If  from  any 
point  G of  the  hyperbola,  there  is  drawn 
a right  line  parallel  to  the  fecond  axis 
B b,  meeting  the  tranfverfe  axis  A rz  in 
D ; the  fquart  of  the  tranfverfe  axis 
fliall  be  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis, 
as  the  reSangle  contained  under  the 
fegments  of  the  trapfverfe  axis  betwixt 


the  parallel  and  its  exti'emes,  to  (he 
fquare  of  the  parallel. 

Prop.  V.  (iboj.  n°4.)  If  from  any  point 
G of  the  hyperbola  there  is  drawn  a right 
line  parallel  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  A a 
meeting  the  fecond  axis  in  N j the  fquare 
of  the  fecond  axis,  fliall  be  to  the  fquare 
of  the  tranfverfe,  as  the  fum  of  the 
fquares  of  the  half  of  the  fecond  axis  and 
its  fegment  betwixt  the  center  and  the 
■right  line,  to  the  fquare  of  the  lineitfelf- 
that  is,  CB^:  CA^::CB^+GD^ 
C A^  -(-  the  reftangle  A D <2  5 that  is,  as 
C B + CN^is  to  CD^  or  GN\ 
Prop.  VI.  (ibid,  n"  5.)  It  is  another 
property  of  the  hyperbola,  that  the 
afymptotes,  Dcf,  E e,  do  never  abfoliitely 
meet  with  the  curve.  See  Asymptote. 
Prop.  VII.  If  through  any  point  F 
('ziiA  n®  j.)  of  the  hyperbola,  there  is 
drawn  a right  Ime  I F L parallel  to  the 
fecond  axis,  and  meeting  the  afymptotes 
in  I and  L ; the  redlangle  contained  un- 
der the  right  lines  which  are  intercepted 
betwixt  the  afymptotes  and  the  hyperbola, 
is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  half  of  the 
fecond  axis,  that  is,  C B^— I F L— IHL. 
Prop.  VIII.  (ibid.  n“  6.)  If  f,  I'om  any 
point  F of  the  hyperbola,  there  is  drawn 
to  the  tranfverfe  diameter,  A B,  a right 
line  ordinately  applied  to  it  FG;  and 
from  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  there 
is  drawn  A H perpendicular  to  it,  and 
equal  to  the  latus  reBum  ; the  fquare  of 
the  ordinate  fliall  be  equal  to  the  reftangle 
applied  to  the  latus  reBum,  being  of  the 
breadth  of  the  abfeiffa  betwixt  the  or- 
dinate and  the  vertex,  and  which  exceeds 
it  by  a figure  like  and  alike  fituated  to 
that  which  is  contained  under  the  dia- 
meter and  the  latus  reBum, 

For  join  B H,  and  from  the  point  G let 
there  be  drawn  GM  parallel  to  A H, 
and  meeting  B H in  M,  and  through  M 
let  there  be  drawn  MN  parallel  to  AB 
meeting  A H in  N,  and  let  the  reftangles 
MNHO,  BAHP,  be  compleated. 
Then  fince  the  reftangle  AGB,  is  to 
the  fquare  of  G F,  as  A B is  to  A H,  i.  e. 
as  G B is  to  G M,  z.  e.  as  the  reftangle 
AGB  is  to  the  reftangle  A G M ; 
A GB  ftiall  be  to  the  fquare  of  G F,  as 
the  fame  A G B to  the  reftangle  A GMi 
wherefore  the  fqnare  of  G F is  equal  to 
the  reftangle  AGM,  which  is  applied  to 
the  latus  reBum  AH,  having  the  breadth 
A G,  and  exceeds  the  reftangle  H AGO, 
by  the  reftangle  M N H O,  like  to 
BAHP}  from  which  excefs  the  name 
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of  hyperbola  was  given  to  this  curve  by 
Apollonius. 

Prob.  I.  n’  7.  An  eafy  method  to  de- 
Icribe  the  hyperbola,  having  thetranfverfe 
diameter,  D E,  and  the  foci  N,  n given. 
FromN,  at  any  diftance,  as  N F,  ftrike 
an  arch ; and  with  the  fame  opening  of 
the  compaffes  with  one  foot  in  E the 
vertex,  fet  off  EG  equal  to  N F in  the 
axis  continued  ; then  with  the  diftance 
GD,  and  one  foot  in  n,  the  other  focus, 
crofs  the  former  arch  in  F.  So  F is  a 
point  in  the  hyperbola  : and  by  this  me- 
thod repeated  may  be  found  any  other 
point/,  further  on,  and  as  many  more 
as  you  pleafe. 

An  afymptote  being  taken  for  a diameter ; 
divided  into  equal  parts,  and  through  all 
the  divifions,  which  form  fo  maqy  ab- 
fcifles  continually  increafing  equally, 
ordinates  to  the  curve  being  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  the  other  afymptote  ; the  abfcifles 
will  reprefent  an  infinite  feries  of  natural 
numbers,  and  the  correfponding  hyper- 
bolic,  or  afymptotic  fpaces,  will  repre- 
fent the  feries  of  logarithms  of  the  fame 
number.  See  the  article  Logarithm. 
Hence  different  hyperbolas  will  furnifli 
different  feries  of  logarithms  ; fo  that  to 
determine  any  particular  feries  of  16- 
garithms,  choice  mutt  be  made  of  fome 
particular  hyperbola.  Now  the  mcft 
iimple  of  all  hyperbolas  is  the  equilateral 
one,  i.  e.  that  whofe  afymptotes  make  a 
right  angle  between  themfelves. 

For  the  locus  of  any  hyperbola.  See  the 
article  Locus.  . 

For  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  See 
the  article  Quadrature. 

Ambigenal  hyperbola  is  that  which  has 
one  of  its  infinite  legs  infcribed,  and  the 
other  circumfcribed. 

Equilateral  hyperbola  is  that  wherein  the 
conjugate  axes  are  equal. 

Apollonian  hyperbola  is  the  common  hy- 
perbola, or  the  hyperbola  of  the  firft 
kinds  thus  called  in  contradiftinflion 
to  the  hyperbolas  of  the  higher  kinds,  or 
infinite  hyperbolas  ; for  the  hyperbola  of 
the  firft  kind,  or  order,  has  two  afymp- 
totes i that  of  the  fecond  order  has  three  ; 
that  of  the  third,  four,  £fc. 

HYPERBOL^ON,  in  antient  mufic,  the 
upper  or  latt  tetrachord  or  fourth. 

It  was  thus  called  from  its  being  high  or 
Ihrill,  when  compared  with  the  other 
fourths.  It  was  conjoint  to  another  be- 
low it,  called  diezeugmenon. 

hyperbole,  in  rhetoric,  a figure. 


whereby  the  truth  and  reality  of  things 
are  exceffively  either  enlarged,  or  diini- 
nilhed.  See  the  articleExAGGERATiON 
The  word  is  greek,  fuperlatio, 

formed  of  the  verb  ilvspSaMeiv,  exfuperare,  » 
to  exceed,  furpafs  by  far. 

The  charafler  of  an  hyperbole  is  to  ex- 
aggerate or  extenuate  the  idea  of  the 
things  Ipoken  of,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
truth,  or  even  probability.  As,  he  ran 
fwifter  than  the  wind  s he  went  flower 
than  a tortoife,  fsfc.  Hyperboles,  fays 
Seneca,  lie  without  deceiving  5 they  lead 
the  mind  to  truth  by  fiSiions  ; they  con- 
vey the  fentiment  intended,  tho’  by  ex- 
prefling  it  in  terms  which  render  i;t  in- 
credible. The  hyperbole  promifes  too 
much,  in  order  to  mate  you  conceive 
enough. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  hyperboles  are 
the  favourite  figures  of  young  authors, 
who  love  excefs  and  exaggeration  j but 
that  philofophers  fhould  not  ufe  them 
without  a great  deal  of  referve.  The 
pitch  to  which  an  hyperbole  may  be 
carried,  is  a point  of  great  delicacy.  To 
carry  it  too  isr,  is  to  deftroy  it : it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a bowftring,  which  by  im- 
moderate tenfion,  flackens ; and  fre- 
quently has  an  effeft  quite  contrary  to  ^ 
that  intended. 

Thofe  hyperboles  are  beft,  which  are 
latent,  and  are  not  taken  for  hyper- 
boles. For  this  reafon  they  fhould  fearce 
ever  be  ufed  but  in  a paffion,  and  in  the 
middle  of  fome  important  incident : fiich 
is  the  hyperbole  of  Horodotus,  fpeaking 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  fought  at 
Thermopylm  : “ They  defended  them- 
“ felves  for  fome  time  vvith  the  arms 
“ that  were  left  them,  and  at  laft  with 
their  hands  and  teeth ; till  the  Bar- 
“ barians,  continually  fhooting,  bu- 
“ ried  them  as  it  were,  with  their 
“ arrows.” 

Now  what  likelihood  is  there,  that  naked 
men  fliould  defend  themfelves  with  their 
hands  and  teeth  againft  armed  men  ; and 
that  fo  many  perfons  fhould  be  buried 
under  their  enemies  arrows  ? Yet  does 
there  appear  fome  probability  in  the 
thing,  by  reafon  it  is  not  fought  for  the 
fake  of  the  figure,  but  the  hyperbole 
feems  to  arife  out  of  the  fubjefl  itfeff. 

Of  the  like  kind  is  that  paffage  in  s 
comic  poet  mentioned  by  Longinus  ; 

“ He  had  lands  in  the  country  no  larger 
“ than  a Lacedaemonian  epiftle.” 
hyperbolic.  Of  HYPERBOLJCAi., 

fbme- 
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fomeihing  relating  either  to  an  hyperbole, 
or  an  hyperbola.  See  the  article  Hyper- 
. BOLE  and  Hyperbola.  ■ 

Thus  we  fay,  an  hyperbolic  expreflion  ; 
an  hyperbolic  image, 

Hyperbolic  Conoid.  See  the  article 
Conoid.  , 

Hyperbolic  cylindroid,  is  a folid 
figure,  wofe  generation  is  given  by  Sir 
Chriftophec  Wren,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions.  Thus,  two  oppofite  hy- 
perbolas being  joined  by  the  tranfverfe 
axis,  and  through  the  center  a right  line 
being  drawn  at  right  angles  to  that  axis  j 
and  about  that,  as  an  axis,  the  hyper- 
bolas being  ftippofed  to  revolve  ; by  fucli 
revolution,  a body  will  be  generated, 
which  is  called  the  hyperbolic  cyiindroid, 
whofe  bafes,  and  all  feffions  parallel  to 
them,  will  be  circles.  In  a fubfequent 
tranfaflion,  the  fame  author  applies  it  to 
the  grinding  of  hyperbolical  glaffes : 
affirming,  that  they  mull  be  formed  this 
way  or  not  at  all. 

Hyperbolic  leg  of  a curve,  is  that  which 
approaches  infinitely  near  to  fome  afymp- 
tote. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  reduces  all  curves, 
both  of  the  firfl:  and  higher  kinds,  into 
thofe  with  hyperbolic  legs,  and  thofe  with 
parobolic  ones.  See  the  article  Curve. 

Hyperbolic  line  is  ufed  by  fome  au- 
thors for  what  we  call  the  hyperbola  itfelf. 
In  this  fenfe,  the  plane  furface,  termi- 
nated by  the  curve,  line,  is  called  the 
hyperbola,  or  hyperbolic  fpace  5 and  the 
. curve  line  that  terminates  it  the  hyper- 
bolic line. 

Hyperbolic  MiRROUR.  SeeMiRROUR. 

Hyperbolic  solid.  See  the  article 

CUBATURE. 

HYPERBOLIFORM  figures,  are  fuch 
curves  as  approach,  in  their  properties, 
to  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola;  called 
alfo  hyperboloides. 

HYPERBOEOIDES,  are  hyperbolas  of 
the  higher  kind,  whofe  nature  is  ex- 

prelTed  by  this  equation  : a ^ 

. m,  n\  . . „ 

bx  (a  + x J:  efpecially  ir  wz W i,  or 

n'y'  i,e.g.  ay^  zn  b x'^  (a  + x). 

HYPERCAT ALECTIC,  in  the  greek 
and  latin  poetry,  is  applied  to  a verfe, 
which  has  one  or  two  fyllables  too 
much,  or  beyond  the  regular  and  juft 

' me'afure : as, 

Miifa  forores  funt  Mmervue.  Alfo, 
Muf^  forores  Palladis  lugent. 


The  greek  and  latin  verfes  are  diJin, 
guifhed,  with  refpeft  to  their  mealiire 
into  four  kinds,  acataleflic,  cataleftb’ 
brachycataleflic,  and  hypercataUflic,  ’ 
The  hypercataleflic  is  alfo  called  tie 
hyperpreter. 

HYPERDULIA,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
a fpecies  of  worfliip  paid  to  the  holy 
virgin  ; being  greater  than  the  dulia,  or 
worfliip  paid  to  the  faints,  but  lefs  than 
the  lalria  or  fupreme  worfliip  paid  to  the 
deity.  See  the  article  Adoration  and 
Worship. 

HYPERICUM,  St.  John’s  Wort,  a 
genus  of  the  polyadelphia  polyandriaclifi 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  conlills 
of  five  oblong,  obtufe,  patent  petals  s iht 
fruit  is  a roundifh  capfule,  with  two,  three 
or  five  cells,  containing  a great  number  of 
oblong  fmall  feeds.  See  pi.  CXXXVlll, 
fig.  2. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  androfe. 
mum  and  afcyrum  of  Tournefort, 

St.  John’s  wort  is  recommended  as  a 
vulnerary,  detergent,  and  diuretic  1 it 
refolves  coagulated  blood,  dellrojs 
worms,  and  promotes  the  menfes  and 
urine. 

HYPERMETER,  in  the  antient  poetry 
the  fame  with  hypercataleflic.  Seetkt 
article  Hypercatalectic. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  medicine  and 
furgery,  an  excefs  of  flefh,  or  ratheta 
flefhy  excrefcence,  fuch  as  thofe  generally 
ariling  upon  the  Ups  of  wounds,  St, 
See  Wound  and  Excrescence. 

HYPERTHYRON,  in  the  antient  ar* 
teflure,  a fort  of  table  ufed  after  tb 
manner  of  a frieze,  over  the  jaumbscf 
doric  doors  and  gates,  and  the  lentilscf 
windows.  It  lies  immediately  under  ikt 
corona,  and  our  workmen  ufually  callil 
the  king-piece. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent,  or  charafler,  da 
grammar,  implying  that  two  words  an 
to  be  joined,  or  connedled  into  oneconi’ 
pound  word,  and  marked  thus  a 
pre-eftablifhed,  five-leaved,  tSc. 
Hyphens  alfo  ferveto  conneft  thefyllabb 
of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by  the  end 
of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in.the  materia  medica,  M 
medicines  as  any  way  produce  fletpi 
whether  called  narcotics,  hypnotics,  ofi‘ 
ates,  or  foporifics. 

Authors  are  of  various  opinions  in  & 
gard  to  the  manner'  wherein  hypnotiti 
operate.  See  the  article  Narcotics. 

HYPNUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  mofe 

ol 
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of  the  crypto^amia  clafs  of  plants,  con- 
lifting  of  (talks  and  leaves,  and  producing 
membranaceous  capfules  ; tliele  capfules 
Ihnd  on  pedicles,  which  grow  on  the  ali 
of  the  leaves,  and  have  at  their  ha/e  a 
kind  of  Cquamons  covering,  formed  ot  a 
matter  quite  different  from  the  leaves  of 
the  plant : the  capfules  ot  the  hypnum 
have  all  their  calyptrse  ; they  are  of  dif- 
ferent (hapes,  but  ufually  long  i likewi/e 
the  fquamous  involucrum  at  the  bafe  of 
the  pedicle  is  called  by  Dlllenius  peri- 
clistiuin,  and  is  the  greater  charafteriltic 
of  the  hypna,  no  moffes  of  any  other 
genus  having  it  in  this  form.  See  plate 

cxxxrx.  fig. 

liypOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a fubterraneous  place, 
wherein  was  a furnace,  to  heat  the  baths. 
Seethe  article  Bath. 

Another  fort  of  hypocaulfum  was  a kind 
of  kiln,  to  heat  their  winter-parlours. 
Among  the  moderns,  it  is  that  place  where 
the  fire  is  kept,  that  warms  a Hove  or  hot- 
hoiife. 

HYPOCHOERIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  fyrtgenelia-polygamia  tequaiis  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which  is 
imbricated,  uniform,  and  confifts  of  nu-  - 
merous  hermaphrodite  fmal!  flowers,  that 
are  all  equal  ; the  partial  flower  is  mo- 
nbpetalous,  ligulated,  linear,  truncated, 
and  divided  into  five  fegments  ; theie  is 
no  pericarpium  ; the  cup  is  connivent  and 
globofo-accuminated  ; the  feed  is  Angle, 
oblong,  and  ending  in  a Tubulated  pe- 
dicle, covered  with  down. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  that 
part  ot  the  body  on  boih  Tides,  whirli  lies 
under  the  fpurious  ribs,  and  is  extended 
to  ihe  ilia  ; comprehending  not  only  the 
mtifrles,  hut  the  internal  vifsera. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  Passion,  a fpaf- 
modico-flatulent  nft'eiflion  of  the  ftomach 
and  inieltlnes,  arifingfrorH  a preternatu- 
ral ronttitution  of  the  perillaltic  motion, 
cauled  by  the  llagnation  of  the  blood  and 
vital  fluids  between  ilie  neivous  and  muf- 
culous  coats  of  the  inteliines. 

This  difeafe  is  attended  with  fuch  a train 
oi  fymptoins,  that  it  is  a dilRcult  taflt  to 
enumerate  them  allj  for  there  is  no  part 
of  the  body  that  is  not,  fooncr  or  later, 
a fufferc-r  by  its  tyranny.  It  begins  with 
tenfions  and  windy  inflations  of  the  llo- 
mach  and  inteliines,  an  uncertain  appe- 
tite,- fometimes  quite  decayed,  and  fomc- 
liines  ftrong  ; the  aliments  ate  illuiigeff- 
td,  breeding  akid  and  vifeid  crudities  5 
Vot.,  IR 
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there  is  a prefling  heavy  pain  in  ihe 
(toraach,  chiefly  after  meals;  a violent 
heartburn,  very  acid  belchings  and  vo- 
miiing,  bringing  up  fuch  acid  fluff  that 
the  teeth  are  not  only  fet  on  edge,  but 
the  very  linen  or  ftieets  fometimes  cor- 
roded. In  the  inteliines,  about  ihe  na- 
vel, there  are  felt  heavy  excruciating 
pains;  in  the  grofs  inteliines  the  pains 
are  more  acute.  Sometiiries  there  is  a 
loofenefs;  fometimes  a moll  obllinate  co- 
llivenefs,  with  a retention  of  the  wind  5 
which  when  it  breaks  out,  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  is  attended  with  an  allevi- 
ation of  the  fymptoms  ; bat  they  foon  rage 
again,  with  as  great  a violence  as  ever. 
The  urine  IS  generally  thin,  limpid,  and 
pale  ; but  fometimes  it  has  a copious  fe- 
diment  mixed  with  fabulous  concretions; 
and  often  apes  a fit  of  the  gravel.  In  the 
breaft  there  is.a  great  flraitnefs,  a difficul- 
ty oh  breathing,  and  a fluttering  and  pal- 
pititi  m of  the  heart.  As  the  difeafe  in- 
cieafes,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  the 
head  ach,  a noife  in  the  ears,  with  diffi- 
culty of  hearing ; the  eyes  are  clouded, 
fome  have  double  vifion,  or  a pain  and 
diynefs  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  tongue 
a nioft  Iroubleforae  burning  pain,  fixed  to 
acettain  fpacs,  with  a plentiful  excretion 
of  fpittle.  At  length  the  animal  funflions 
are  impaired,  the  mind  is  dilturbed  on 
the  molt  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  moll  perverfe  commotions  ; the 
patient  entertains  wild  and  extravagant 
fancies,  the  memory  grows  weak,  and 
the  reafon  fails.  Some  fymptoms  affeft 
the  whole  body,  which  is  covered  with 
blotches,  or  copious  fvveats ; the  flrengtli 
decays,  the  limbs  are  languid  and  unapt 
for  labour;  the  body  becomes  tabid,  the 
joints  are  tormented  fometimes  with  a 
blunt,  and  fometimes  with  a cutting  pain  ; 
at  lalt,  all  the  fecretions,  efpecially  the 
fanguirreous,  are  perverted.-  In  fliort,  as 
Dr.  Sydenham  ohferves,  it  imitates  all 
kinds  of  ditiempeis  fo  e.xaflly,  as  to  re- 
quiie  the  utmoil  fagacuy  of  a phyfician, 
to  dillinguifli  Lt  from  an  effential  difeafe 
of  any  part.. 

The  remote  caufes  of  this  di/brder  are 
an  hereditary  difpofition  to  it,  a fedenta- 
r'y  lludious  life,  fadnefs,  cares,  trouble 
of  mind,  intenfe  thinking  on  a tingle  fub- 
jecl,  a cold  and  moill  conllitution  of  the 
air;  grofs,  impure,  flatulent  diet;  te- 
dious difeafes,  not  rightly  treated ; the 
ibppreffion  of  the  IiEemorrhoids  and  men-- 
fes,  and  other  periodical  fluxes  of  the 
.to  H blosd  i 
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blood  ; hard  Ubcur  in  child-hearing,  &c. 
Though  hypochondriacs  are  never  per- 
feiSlly  well,  yet  they  are  generally  woift 
in  the  autumnal  and  winter  i'eafons. 
Women  generally  fuffer  inoft  about  the 
time  when  their  menCes  ought  to  flow. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
thofeaffefled  with  this  difeafe,  are  feldom 
attacked  with  continual  epidemic,  or  con- 
tageous  fevers,  not  even  with  the  plague 
itfel^. 

As  to  the  prognoftics,  if  the  difeafe  be 
recent,  and  left  to  itfelf,  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous ; but  if  it  be  inveterate,  and 
not  Ikilfully  treated,  or  a bad  regimen 
is  followed,  it  is  attended  with  more 
grievous  fymptoms,  and  produces  ob- 
ftruflions,  and  fchirra  of  the  vifeera,  a 
cachexy,  a dropfy,  an  heflic,  a convul- 
five  aftbma,  an  incurable  melancholy  or 
madnefs,  &c.  But  if  it  be  caufed  by  a 
fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  or  bleeding 
piles,  the  difeafe  will  be  cured  by  reftor-. 
ing  the  flux. 

As  continual  fear  and  diffidence  are  fym- 
ptoms of  this  difeafe,  the  patients  aie  al- 
ways foreboding  terrible  things,  and  live 
in  conftant  dread,  which  renders  them 
fickle,  impatient,  and  prone  to  run  from 
one  phyfician  to  another ; therefore,  when 
a cure  is  attempted,  they  muff  be  en- 
couraged and  perfuaded  to  be  patient, 
and  then  the  following  indications  may 
be  purftied  : i.  Tocorrefl  and  evacuate 
the  acid,  vifeid,  bilious  filth,  and  flatu- 
lent fordes  from  the  primse  vi$,  which 
yield  continual  fuel  to  this  difeafe.  i. 
The  fpafms  being  appeafed,  to  reftore  the 
natural  order  of  the  periftaltic  motion  of 
the  inteftines,  and  to  recover  it  from  a 
languid  Hate,  that  there  may  he  a due 
concofilion  of  the  aliment,  a laudable 
chyle  and  other  fluids  generated.  3.  To 
difperfe  the  Ifagnated  juices,  in  order  to 
render  the  circulation  of  the  hlood  equable 
through  the  abdomen  and  ihe  reft  of  the 
body  ; and  to  free  the  fluids  from  all 
acrimony,  after  facilitating  the  excre- 
tions hy  urine,  and  through  the  fkln.  4. 
And,  laftly,  to  corroborate  the  whole  ner- 
vous fyllem. 

To  anfwer  the  firft  intention,  nothing  is 
better  in  ihe  fit  than  clyfters  made  with 
emollient  herbs,  water-gruel  ftiained, 
camomile-flcwers,  tlie  tops  of  yarroyv  ; 
tile  oils  of  fwcet  almonds,  dill,  camomile, 
liiifeed,  fsfr.  adding  a carminative  I’pecles 
• liiade  of  carraway,  dill,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  cumin-feeds.  Tliefe  fliculd  be  le- 


peated  if  the  fpafms  render  them  ineffefln. 
al.  Nor  muft  gentle  laxatives  of  inanm 
rhubaib,  and  cream  of  tartar  be  negitftej' 
If  there  be  a great  deal  of  acid  liltli 
the  lloniacl),  ciab's  eyes  alone  will purg; 
Tocorreft  the  ibrdes  in  the  priiiiie  jjj' 
give  the  abfoibent,  precipitating,  andjn! 
tifpalinodic  powders,  fuch  as  crab's  eyts 
mother  of  pearl-,  petrified  nitre,  preparsJ 
amber,- cinnabar,  tartar  vitriolale,  witlu 
little  caftor.  It  will  alfobe  properioula 
a decoflion  of  any  of  the  following  thinji, 
in  bed,  to  promote  a diapliorefis,  rj;', 
bairn,  veronica,  betony,  daify-flowtn 
camorniif-flowei's,  fennel-feeds, 

To  reftore  the  digeliive  power  of  ihclloi 
m-3ch,  give  elfence  of  orange-peel,  tint, 
ture  of  tartar,  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre, 
The  paroxyfms  are  relieved  hy  a Itpil 
pediluvia,  made  of  wheat-bran,  rvjij 
and  camomile-flowers,  in  which  thefei 
fiiould  be  put  pretty  deep. 

Out  of  the  fit,  to  difeufs  the  ftagnatioid 
the  hlood,  bleeding  in  the  foot  will  btn. 
ceflaiy,  efpecially  at  the  equinoxes,  iil 
at  other  times,  as  occafion  fliall  reqiiHj 
blit  I his  fliould  be  after  laxatives  andp* 
luvia.  If  (here  be  a difpofilion  toanb 
morrhoidal  flux,  leeches  fliouldbeappliil 
every  month  ; and  the  patient  IhotililiH 
take  balfamic  pills,  with  antilpafmiS 
nitrous  powders. 

To  ftrengthen  the  nervous  fyftem, » 
thing  is  better  than  chalybeates;  forlli] 
by  a gentle  aftriflion,  reftore  the  netiai 
their  former  flrength.  Outwardly, ai 
ponacecus  plaftei-,  with  camphire,  » 
be  laid  to  the  hypochondria,  wills 
finall  advantage. 

In  a thin  bilious  habit  of  body,  ami 
diet  is  good,  if  the  firft  difficulty  ciili 
got  over,  viz.  its  coagulating  in  ft 
iiomach  ; oiherwife  it  will  iiotbsM 
cient  to  fiiftain  the  body  in  due  (Irenfi 
But  nothing  is  more  friendly,  norji 
greater  energy  to  the  blood  and  fpia 
than  moderate  exercife,  and  particnix 
riding  on  hcrfcback  alinoft  every  if 
and  for  a confiderable  time  togetlier:! 
does  riding  in  a coach  want  its  falc 
effefls. 

HYPOCYSTIS,  in  pharmacy,  an  in!? 
fated  juice,  obtained  from  the feffilet 
rum,  much  r'fem'iling  the  true  eg)[6 
acacia.  See  ihe  article  AsaRUM. 
'I’hey  gather  the  fruit,  while  iiiiil 
and  exprels  the  juice,  which  they 6 
porate  over  a very  gentle  fire,  to  tliec 
fifttnc;  of  an  e.xtract,  and  tiitn  mb’ 
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to  cakes,  and  expofe  them  to  the  fun 
to  dry. 

Hypocyft  is  an  aftringent,  and  that  of 
conliderable  power ; it  is  good  againtt 
diarrhoeas  and  hremorrhages  of  ail  kinds, 
and  may  be  ufed  in  repellent  gaEgarifms 
in  the  manner  of  th'e  acacia  but  it  is 
very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our  fliopp, 
the  german  acacia  being  uiualiy  fold 
tinder  its  name. 

hypogastric,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  internal  branch  of  the  iliac  artery. 
See  the  articles  Artery  and  Iliac. 

HtROGASTRIC  veins  arife  on  each  fide 
from'ihe  iliacs,  and  fend  out  branches  to 
the  reflum.  See  the  article  Vein. 

HYPOGASTRIUM,  in  anatomy,  the 

' lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Abdomen. 

hypopyon,  in  medicine,  a collefiion 
of  purulent  matter  under  the  cornea  of 
the  eye.  See  the  article  Eye. 

A-  to  the  cure  of  an  hypopyon,  it  Ihould 
ftll  be  attempted  by  violently  ftiakingthe 
patient’s  head,  in  a Alpine  poftiire,  and 
prefling  the  eye  before,  with  the  fingers, 
in  order  to  remove,  or  at  leall  loolen  the 
matter. 

But  if  this  proves  unfuccefsful,  the  pa- 
tient being  feated  as  in  the  couching  for  a 
catarafl,  an  incifion  is  made  with  a lan- 
cet, through  the  cornea,  below  the  pu- 
pil, and  about  the  fpace  of  a line  from 
the  white  of  the  eye,  and  that  large 
enough  to  difchaige  the  matter  and  aque- 
ous humour  ; preffing  the  eye  gently  by 
thefingers,  and  takingcarelelt  you  wound 
the  uvea  : then  a comprefs,  moillened 
with  a proper  collyrium,  is  to  be  applied 
every  third  or  fourth  hour  to  the  eye.  If 
the  matter  be  too  thick  to  be  difcharged, 
the  needle,  which  is  alfo  employed  for 
making  fetons,  is  to  be  ufed.  The  in- 
ftruments  fiiould  be  wrapped  up,  fo  that 
only  the  point  be  bare.  In  ibis  cafe,  St. 
Yves  advifes  to  introduce  a fmall  probe, 
orinjeft  fome  cold  water  with  a fyringe, 
and  continue  this  till  the  whole  pus'^be 
dilTipated,  after  which  the  wound  may 
be  healed. 

HYPORCHEMA,  in  the  greek  poetry,  a 
poem,  confiding  of  divers  kinds  of  verfe, 
and  of  different  lengths  ; but  always  full 
oflhort,  or  pyrrhichic  feet. 

HYPOSTASIS,  arnong  divines,,  fig.nifies 
a perfon,  or  fubdance  ; chiefly  ufed  in 
[peaking  of  the  perfons  of  .the  Trinity, 

See  th^  aiticle  Trinity, 


HY'POSTAsrs,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  ft- 
diment  of  urine. 

PIYPOTHECA,  in  the  civil  law,  the  fame 
with  moitgage  in  the  common  law.  See 
, the  article  Mortgage. 

HYPOTHENAR,  in  anatcmy,  the  ab- 
duaor  mufcle  of  the  little  finger.  See 
the  article  Abductor, 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  geometry,  the  long- 
ed fide  A C (plate  CXXXVII.  fig.  i.) 
of  a right-angled  triangle  A B C ; or  it  is 
that  fide  which  fubtends  the  right  angle  B. 
Euclid,  lib.  I.  propofition  XLVii.  de- 
mondrates,  that,  in  every  reailinear 
right-angled  triangle,  the  fquare  of  the 
hypothenufe  A C (iW  J is  equal  to 
the  fquares  of  both  the  other  fides  A B, 
C B i or,  that  A C ^ — A B *•  + C B^. 
This  celebrated  problem  was  difcovered 
by  Pythagoras,  who  is  faid  to  have  facri- 
ficed  a hecatomb  to  the  Mufes,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  difcovery. 

HYPOTHESIS,  in  general,  denobs  fome- 
thing  fuppofed  to  be  true,  or  taken  for 
granted,  in  order  to  prove  or  illudrate  a 
point  in  quedion. 

An  hypothefis  'is  either  probable  or  im- 
probable, according  as  it  accounts  ratio- 
nallv  or  not  for  any  phrenomenon  : of 
th.e  former  kind  we  may  reckon  the  co- 
pernican  fydem  and  Huygens’s  liypothe- 
fis  concerning  the  ring  of  faturn  j and 
the  ptolemaic  fydem  may  he  edeemed  an 
indance  of  the  latter.  See  the  article 
COPERNICAN,  Sfc, 

Hypotheies,  however  elegalit  and  artful, 
ought  to  be  fird  projied  by  repeated  ob- 
fervations  and  condant  experience,  before 
they  are  received  as  truths.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Experimental  Philosophy. 

HYPOTHETICALproposition.3.  See 
the  avticle  Proposition, 

HYPOTR ACHELtON,  in  architoSure, 
denotes  a little  freeze  in  the  tufean  and 
doric  capitals,  between  the  adragal 
and  annulets,  called  likewife  colerin, 
gorgerin,  Sfc.  By  fome  it  is  appli- 
ed to  the  neck  of  any  column,  or  that 
part  of  the  capital  thereof,  below  the 
adragal. 

HYPOTYPOSIS,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  3 
lively  defeription. 

HYPOZOMA,  in  anatomy,  a membr,ane 
that  feparates  two  cavities  : fuch  is  the 
diaphragm. 

HY’^PSILOIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  ftme 
with  the  os  byoides.  See  the  article 
Hyoides. 
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HYRNENOPTERA,  ill  roology,  a cluls 

, of  infefls  of  the  order  of  the  tetraptera, 
with  wings  merely  membranaceous,  com- 
pofed  of  a fine  thin  fuhftance,  without 
any  remarkable  nerves.  See  the  article 
Tetraptee A. 

HYSSOP,  hyJfoptis,\n  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-gyninofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous  and 
ringent, the  upper  lipbeingerefil,  roundilh, 
and  emarginated,  and  the  lower  one  di- 
vided intothreefliort  fegments,  the  middle 
one  of  which  is  hollow  and  cordated  5 
the  flower  is  Aicceeded  by  four  fmall  feeds, 
which  are  roundifli  and  of  a brown  ^co- 
}our.  See  plate  CXXXIX.  fig,  3. 
Hyffop  is  attenuant  and  difcutient,  and 
is  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  lungs, 
when  they  are  loaded  with  a foul  and 
thick  matter;  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach 
and  aflifts  digeflion  ; and  by  its  acrimo- 
ny, and  power  of  attenuating  the  vifcoti? 
matter  In  (he  lungs,  promotes  expefifora- 
. tion,  and  is  therefore  good  in  allhmas  : 
its  good  eftefls  in  the  Itom.sch  are  of  the 
fame  kind,  depending  on  its  attenuating 
and  abflerging  the  vifeous  phlegm  lodged 
there,  which  impedes  ihe  difcharge.ol  its 
proper  funftions.  It  is  alfo  good  in  dif- 
cafes  of  the  head. 

It  is  heft  taken  in  infufion,  In  the  man- 
ner of  tea,  not  made  fo  ftroiig  as  io  be 
difagreeable  to  the  palate,  and  often  re- 
peated. A Ample  water  of  it,  vyhich  re- 
tains much  of  its  talle,  fniell,  and  vir- 
tues, is  kept  in  the  fliops ; they  ufed  al- 
fo to  have  a fyrup  of  it,  but  that  has  of 
late  been  difregarded. 

Externally,  hyfl'op  is  greatly  rerommend- 
ed  in  bruifes  ; > the  blacknefs  fettling  un- 
der the  eyes  from  blows  is  carried  off  ve- 
ry readily  by  a cataplafm  of  the  leaves, 
pr  only  a little  bundle  of  them  fewed  up 
in  a linen-rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  ; 
and  Ray  gives  us  an  account  from  Mr. 
Boyle,  of  a violent  contufion  of  the  thigh, 
from  the  kick  of  a horl'e,  very  happily 
pured  by  this  herb,  boiled  as  a cataplalin  ; 
he  tells  us,  the  violent  pain  was  almoft 
inftantly  removed,  and  the  very  mark  and 
blacknefs  taken  off  in  a few  hours. 
HYSTERICS,  or  Hysteric  passion, 
in  medicine,  a fpafmodico-convulfive  af- 
feilionof  the  nervous  (yftem,  proceeding 
from  the  vyomb,  and  caufed  by  the  re- 
trntion  or  corruption  of  the  blood  and 
Ivmph  in  its  velTels ; and  more  or  lefs  in- 
fpl'cng  the  nervous  parts  of  the  whole'  ho- 
ly, by  means  of  the  nerves  of  the  os  fa- 


crum,  the  loins,  and  the  whole  fninij 
marrow. 

Hoffman,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of 
Willis,  will  not  allbw  the  uterus  lohe 
a nervous  part;  fir  he  affirms  that  the 
hyfleric  paffion,  which  is  attributed  to  a 
vice  in  the  womb,  is  owing  to  fpaftic 
convulfive,  and  epileptic  diforders  all 
which  arife  from  a fault  of  the  genus aer. 
vofum.  But  Aftruc  obferves,  that  the 
effefils  of  impreflTions  are  various',  ac. 
cording  to, the  degree  of  ihetr  intenfity  1 
thus,  tickling  the  nofe  with  a feather, 
will  caufe  fneezing  ; of  the  fauces,  vo- 
miting;  while  a violent  bnpreffion  only 
caufes  fimple  pain  ; which  is  the  cafe  of 
the  uterus  in  the  liylferic  paffion;  for 
the  catifes  of  this  dil'eafe,  from  ohfeiya. 
tion,  are  the  preternatural  ofcillations  of 
the  uterinearteries,  on  the  approach  ofthe 
menfes,  or  their  fttppreffion,  when  they 
are  difteiided  with  blood;  an  iniiaiion 
of  the  uterus  from  the  fluoralbus;  vari- 
ous turnours  in  the  uterus;  the  acrimony 
of  the  feminal  fluids.  Thefe  affeflions 
of  the  uterus  draw  the  other  parts  into 
confent,  as  poifons  in  the' ftomach  pro- 
duce convpifions,  a fyncope,  and  fweals. 
This  difeafe  has  been  very  impropeily 
confounded  with  the  hypochondriac  pah 
fion  : for  a ftrangnlation  of  the  fauces,  so 
intercepted  breathing  even  to  fuffocation, 
a fainting  away,  a lofs  of  voice,  a pro- 
found fleep,  are  the  true,  proper,  anil 
effential  figns  and  fymptoins  of  this  uie. 
line  difeafe. 

An  hyfteric  fit  is,  according  to  Hoffman, 
generally  preceded  with  a preffingpain 
of  the  forehead,  temples,  or  eyes,  with 
an  effufion  of  tears,  a dimnefs  of  fight, 
a dulnefs  of  the  mind  and  I'enfes,  a loath- 
ing ‘of  all  things.  When  the  fit  coniB 
on,  the  patient  is  exceeding' coftive,  anil 
yet  has  a ftrong  ftimulus  to  diftliarg! 
her  urine,  which  is  as  clear  as  w'atpi 
the  breathing  is  uneafy,  difficult,  anJ 
flicrt ; and  a 1 inguor_  feizes  the  wholo 
body  : to  thefe  fucceed  a pain  in  theloinSii 
great  (hivering  and  (baking  ; lliebellyil 
hard  and  inflated  ; afterwards  the  navel  il 
■drawn  inwards,  and  outwardly  leaves! 
great  pit ; then  they  feel  a fort  of  a globi 
arife  from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  H 
the  hypochondria  and  diaphragm;  M 
after  the  heart  begins  to  flutter  amlbtil 
with  a hard,  unequal,  and- fomelimes  in- 
termitting pulfe  ; the  extreme  parts  gin* 
cold,  the  fauces  are  li:raitened,'ihe  fei 
pale,  the  breat-hing  exceeding  difficiilii 
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voice  cea-fes,  the  pul/e  is  almoft  im- 
nerccptible,  atid  there  is  filch  a ftriflure 
of  the  belly  that  no  flatus  can  be  emitted, 
nor  no  clylter  given.  In  fome  there  are 
convulfions  of  the  head  and  limbs;  others 
lie  in  a profound  fleep,  without  frnle  or 
motion  ; others  have  their  face  and  neck 
look  red  and  inflamed,  with  a ftrong 
polfe;  and  others  again  breakout  into 
immoderate  laughter,  and  regaining  their 
voice,  fay  a great  many  filly  things. 
When  they  begin  to  come  to  themselves, 
the  pulfe,  which  was  before  vvcak,  lan- 
guid, and  obfcure,  becomes  brijlc,  foft, 
and  ftrong ; heat  returns  to  the  extreme 
pirts,  the  face  looks  ruddy,  the  wind 
forces  its  way  upwards,  there  is  a rum- 
bling in  the  belly,  and  at  length  the  pa- 
tients, waking  as  it  were  out  of  a pro- 
found fleep,  have  .their  voices,  fenfes,  and 
motion  reilor^  ; yet  they  complain  of  a 
heavy  pain  in  the  head,  a languor  of  the 
body,  feet,  and  thighs.  Some  have  con- 
tinued in  a fit  fo  long,  .that  they  have 
been  laid  out  for  dead. 

The  hyfteric  pnflion  attacks  women  that 
are  pregnant, or  in  child-bed ; widowsthat 
are  full  of  blood,  after  fome  grievous 
pafllpri  cf  the  mind  ; or  maids,  after  a 
I'udden  ruppfeflTioh  of  the  menfes. 

This  difeafe,  according  to  the  lafl:  men- 
tioned writer,  may  be  caufed  by  whatever 
promotes  a more  plentiful  afflux  of  the 
blood  and  genital  fluid  of  the  uterine  parts, 
or  impedes  the  eruption  of  the  menfes,  or 
occafions. their  fu pprelflon hence  maids 
and  widows  are  molt  fubjeiSl  thereto;  al- 
fo  women  of  a fanguine  and  bilious  con- 
ftitution,  vOho  live  high,  drink  generous 
wines,  feed  on  high-leafuned  aliment, 
and  are  fnbje'fl  to  violent  paflions  and 
fommotions'  of  the  body  and  mitfd  : on 
the  other  handl  ihofe  who  live  a fedentary 
life,  feed  on  coarfe,  acid,  tow  diet,  wlio 
have  dmitfe'd  ufual  bleeding,  who  are  op- 
prelfed  with  lorrows,  cares,  and  difap- 
pointments,  are  liable  to  this  difeafe  ; fdf 
by  thefe  the  blood  is  thickene’d,  the  /olid 
parts  weakened,'  and  confequently  the 
'flowing  of  the'  menfes  rendered  more 
difficult.  Likewife,  fudderi  terror,  and 
tha  body  being  expoled’  to  uncommon 
cold  during  the  tinie  of  the  menltrual 
flux,  by  giving  it  a check,  procure 
hyfteric "fpafms'.  Some  are  fubjeft'tp 
the  fame  difordep  from  the  fmcll  of  per- 
fumes. ' ■ ' : 

However  dreadful  and  cruel  this  difeafe 
may  ajjpear,  yet  it  is  not  very  danger^ 


ous  in  itfelf,  unlefs  ill  managed,  or  the 
patient  be  exceedipg  weak  and  valetiidir 
nary ; it  is  moft:  apt  to  turn  into  con- 
vuliionsoind  an  epilepfy. 

In  the  cure,  it  muft  be  carefully  obferv- 
ed,  whether  the  woman  is  plethpric,  or 
exhaufted  of  blood  and  ttrength.  In'  the 
former  cafe,  the  fpafms  or  convulfions 
are  more  violent  anil  copious ; bleeding 
is  a prefent  help,  and  many  have  been 
brought  to  themfelves  vvho  were  feeming- 
ly  dead,  if  the  florid  colour  of  their  face 
had  not  fliewn  to  the  conlrary. 

In  the  fit  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  fetid 
things  to  the  nofe,  fuel)  as  afa  foeiida,  pre- 
parations of  caftor,  paitridges  feathei-s 
burnt,  &c.  For  women  in  child-bed,  a 
girdle  made  of  ruflia  leather,  and  bound 
pretty  tight,  is  excellent.  Likewife  cly- 
fters  made  with  roots  and  feeds  oflovage, 
which  are  fpecifics,  camomile  flowers, 
elder-flowers,  veronica,  the  carminative 
feeds  boiled  in  whey  ; to  which  may  he 
added  oil  of  elder,  dill,  or  camomile* 
Externally  plaftcrs  made  of  opopanax, 
bdellium,  galbanum,  fagapenuni,  and 
afa  foetida,  may  be  applied  to  the  navel. 
Sume  greatly  recommend  fumigations  for 
the  uterus,  of  mufle,  civet,  ftorax,  and 
benjamin. 

Inwardly,  the  patient  may  take  thirty  or. 
forty  drops  of  tinflure  of  caftor,  in  cold 
water;  oriffhecan  fwallow  them,  the 
following  pills  : take  myrrh,  fagapenum, 
opopanax,  afa  foeti  a,  faffron,  and  the 
theriaca  andromache,  of  each  half  a dram ; 
adding  fometiines  fix  or  eight  grains  of 
camphire  and  laudanum  opialum.  From 
each  fern  pie  of  this  muft  ten  pills  be  made, 
two  of  which  are  to  be  taken  every  houi-, 
with  a due  quantity  of  water  of  camo- 
mile-flowers. 

Some  hyfterica^  difordets,  according  to 
Drl  Mead,  obCerve  the  lunar  phafes,  and 
partake  of  the  nature  of  an  epilepfy  ; 
they  feldom  require  bleeding,  and  purg- 
ing flioul'd  he  ufed  with  caution.  Eme- 
tics are  of  greater  fervice,  efpecially  a 
little  before  tne  fit.  In  the  fit,  the  Dr. 
obferves,  the.  belt  medicines  are  thofe 
'which  repair  the  lofs  of  I'pirits,  as  rufllan 
caftoi',  guni  ammoniac,  and  lalt  ofamber, 
in  pills.  Take  gum  ammoniac,  two 
drams;  ruflian  caftor,  onedram;  fait  of 
amber',  half  a dram  ; with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  peruvian  balfam  : make 
this  inafs  into  final]  pills,  and  let  the  dofe, 
which  is  one  fcruple,  be  repeated  as  oc- 
eaflon  requires,  1 > 

Out 
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Gut  of  tlie  fit,  he  prefcribes  native  cinna- 
bar, and  wild  valerian-roof,  as  moft  pro- 
per for  correfling  the  juices. 

To  prevent  its  degenerating  into  a chro- 
nic difeafe,  particularly  the  hypochon- 
driac pafTion,  Hoffman  advifes,  that  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  keep  the  menfes  regu- 
lar, which  muft  be  done  by  balfaniics, 
compofed  of  myrrh  and  amber,  with  bit- 
ter and  carminative  extrafls,  e/pecially 
zedoary  and  orange-peel,  made  into  an 
elixir  with  a moderately  fpirituous  men- 
ftruum  : this  frequently  helps  the  digef- 
tion,  and  promotes  a regular  menltrual 
difcharge. 

But  it  is  necelfary  to  obferve,  that,  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  the  fame  remedies  have  a dif. 
ferent  effeft  on  different  women : fome 
cannot  bear  fetid  medicines,  which  to 
others  are  an  immediate  relief:  fome  have 
fallen  into  .a  terrible  fyncope,  and  have 
come  to  tliemfelves  by  fprinkling  cold  wa- 
ter on  the  face,  when  more  powerful  and 
fpirituous  things  have  failed.  Others 
cannot  endure  hot  things  inwardly,  nor 
outwardly,  as  baths,  fomentations,  lini- 
ments, and  nervous  applications.  Ano- 
dynes and  opiates,  which  procure  eafe 
and  reft  to  fome,  are  very  injurious  to 
others  who  are  greatly  debilitated,  and 
whofe  nerves  are  weak.  Some  have  re- 
covered frotp  a violent  paroxyfm  by  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  which  given  to 
others,  has  increafed  the  diforder. 

"VVhen  purging  is  neceflary,  itwilibebeft 
to  prefcrihe  currants,  well  faturated  with 
s gentle  decoftipn  of  rhubarb. 

Sydenham  prefcribes  the  peruvian  bark, 
morning  and  evening,  in  a fcruple  at  a 
time,  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  liyfteric 
convulfions. 

In  the  fitr,  befides  the  remedies  already 
mentioned,  Altruc  recommends  a few 
grains  of  civet,  or  mufk,  alone,  or  tied 
in  a thin  rag,  and  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  which  helps  to  difcharge  the 
morbid  and  noxious  humours  of  the 
uterus.  Out  of  the  fit,  he  obferves  that 
mirth  and  exercife  have  alone  often  cur- 
ed this  diftemper.  The  bell  remedies 
are  caftor,  afa  fcetida,  galbanum,  faga- 
penum,  and  myrrh  ; five  grains  in 
powder  is  a dofe,  or  ten  drops  of  the 
tin^lures  ; as  alfo  gentle  purges  of  caf- 
fia,  manna,  or  infufion  of  fenna. 
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Hysteric  colic,  a common  fymptomof 
the  hylteric  paffion,  attended  with  a isoK 
violent  pain  about  the  pit  of  the  llomacli  • 
as  alfo  with  a vomiting  of  a greenifh  hu! 
moor,  and  great  finking  of  the  fpin'is 
After  a day  or  two  the  pain  goes  off 
but  upon  the  fiighteft  motion  or  per' 
turbation  of  the  mind  it  foon  relurns 
again. 

Neither  bleeding  nor  cathartics  have  am 
place  in  the  cure.  According  to  Syilcn. 
ham,  it  will  be  proper  firll  to  advifethe 
patient  to  drink  upwards  of  a gallon  of 
poftet-drink,  to  clear  the  ftomach  of  in 
impurities,  by  throwing  it  up  again,  tkat 
the  paregoric  may  not  he  hindered;  af. 
terwards  give  twenty-five  diops  of  tli{ 
thebaic  tinflure,  in  an  ounce  of  the  I'pii 
l it  of  cinnamon- water.  This  laft  iitobe 
repeated,  at  due  intervals,  till  thefym. 
ptoms  difappear  ; that  is,  the  effect  of 
one  dofe  mull  be  known,  before  another  it 
given  : yet  fometimes  in  plethoric  bodies, 
if  the  flrength  will  permit,  it  is  betterio 
prepare  the  way  by  bleeding  and  purgiaj, 
or  both,  for  an  anodyne. 

’ But  if  the  hyfteric  colic  comes  oh  bytli, 
the  following  may  be  ufed  in  the  inlet- 
vals,  or  when  the  fit  is  off;  take  large 
dofes  of  the  balfam  of  Peru,  ihat  is, 
twenty',  thirty,  or  forty  drops,  in  i 
fpoonful  of  the  fined  and  whited  fugir; 
this  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  ini 
day. 

HYSTER-OLOGY,  the  fame  vyith  hyt 
ron  proteron.  See  thepext  article, 

HYSTEROM  proteron,  in  gramma 
and  rhetoric,  a fpecies  of  the  hypeibaioi, 
wherein  the  proper  order  of  conftriifliop 
is  fo  inverted,  as  that  the  part  of  any  fa- 
tence  which  ftiould  naturally  comefirllii 
placed  laft,  as  in  this  of  Terence,  vik 
&'  ‘vi'vit,  for  RiiwiV  & valet  \ and  inth 
following  of  Virgil,  moriamur  tS  i«ih- 
dia.  arma  ruatmu,  for  in  media  arms  n 
amus  & moriamur. 

HYSTEROPOTMIjvVapoTrcIftoi,  in  grecia 
antiquity,  the  fame  with  deuteropotoi 
See  the  article  Deuteropotmi. 
HYSTEROTOMIA,  in  aii- 

tomy,  an  aiiatotiiical'difreilion  oftheuli; 
rtis  or  womb.  See  the  article  UtervIi 
HYTTEROTOMOTOCY, 

among  chirurgical  writers,  the  fame  will 

the  cKlarian  feiflion.  See  CiESARUii. 
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Ibri,  the  ninth  lefteb,  and  third  vovje! 
of  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  by 
9 throwing  the  bieath  fuddenly  againll: 
the  paUte,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  larynx, 
with  a fmall  hollowing  of  the  tongue, 
and  nearly  the  fame  opening  of  the  lips 
and  talk  as  in  pronouncing  a or  e.  Its 
found  varies ; in  fome  words  it  is  long, 
as  high,  mind,  &c.  in  others  flioit,  as 
bid,  hid,  fin,  &c.  in  others  again,  it  is 
pronounced  likej’,  as  in  collier,  onion,  &c. 
and  in  a few,  it  founds  hke  ee,  as  in  ma- 
chine, magazine,  Sic.  No  englilli  word 
ends  in  2,  e being  either  added  to  it,  or 
elfe  the  i turned  into_y. 

But  befides  the  vowel,  there  is  the  jod 
eonfonant ; which  becaufe  of  its  dif- 
ferent pronunciation,  has  likewife  a dif- 
ferent form,  thus  J,  j.  In  englifli,  it  has 
the  foft  found  ot  g ; nor  is  ufed,  but 
when^g  foft  is  required  before  vowels, 
where  g is  ulually  bard  : thus  we  fay, 
jack,  jet,  jam,  Sic.  inftead  of  gack,  get, 
goiit,  Sic,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  englifh  language,  Sre 
the  article  English. 

I,  ufed  as  a miniera),  lignifies  no  more 
than  one,  and  Hands  for  fo  many  units 
as  it  is  repeated  times  : thus  I,  one;  11, 
two;  HI,  three,  &c.  and  when  put  be- 
fore a higher  numeral,  it  fubftrafls  itfelf, 
as  IV,  four;  IX,  nine,  &c.  but  when 
fet  after  it,  fo  many  are  added  to  the 
liigher  numeral,  as  there  are  I's  added  : 
thus  VI  is  5 I,  or  fix  ; VII,  c-f-z,  or 
feven  ; VIII,  54-3,  or  eight.  The  an- 
tient  Ro.mans  likewife  ufed  ID  for  joo, 
CIO  for  locc,  IDD  for  jooo,  CCIDD 
for  10,000,  IDDD  for  50,000,  and 
CCCIDDD  for  100,000.  Farther  than 
this,  as  Pliny  obferves,  they  did  not  go 
in  their  notation  ; but  when  neceffary, 
repeated  the  laft  number, 'as  CCCIDDD, 
CCCIDDD  for  sco.ooo;  CCCIDDD, 
CCCIDDD,  CCCIDDD  for  300,000  ; 
and  fo  on. 

I,  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  is  often  ufed 
for  the  whole  word  Jefus,  of  which  it  is 
the  firft  letter. 

]AAR,  a river  of  the  bifiiopric  of  Liege, 
which  falls  into  the  Maes,  at  Maeftricht. 
JABAJAHITES,  a modern  fefi  of  Ma- 
lionieUns,  who  teach  that  the  knowledge 


of  God  extends  not  to  all  things,  but 
is  pel fefled  by  experience  i and  that  he 
governs  the  world  according  to  the 
courfe  of  contingent  events,  as  not  hav- 
ing had  fro.m  eternity  a perfefi  know- 
ledge of  all  things  future.  This  doflrine 
is  looked  upon,  by  the  other  inuflulmen, 
as  impious  and  blafphemous. 

JABLUNKAy  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
territory  of  Trefchen:  eali  long. 
north  lat.  49°  37'. 

JACCA,  a city  and  hifiiop’s  fee  of  Arragon, 
in  Spain,  fixty  miles  north  of  Sarageffa  ; 
vveft  long.  50',  and  north  lat.  42'  50'. 

JACENT,  a term  applied  by  Helmont- 
to  nature,  when  a difeafe  is  rifen  to  a 
head,  and  the  morbific  matter  ftrives  tor 
fupprefs  the  vita)  flame. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  an  inllrument  of 
common  ule  for  railing  heavy  timber,  or 
very  great  weights  of  any  kind.  See 
plate  CXLII.  fig.  i.  n?  r. 

But  as  the  wheel-work  of  it  is  fhut  up  ia 
the  ftrong  piece  of  timber  C B,  we  have' 
given  a reprefentation  of  it  (ihid.  n°  2.) 
where  you  mull  fuppofe  the  rack  A B as: 
Itaftfour  times  as  long  in  proporticn  to- 
the  wheel  Q__,  it  being  here  fo  much  con- 
trafled  ; and  the  teeth,  which  will  then- 
be  four  times  more  in  number,  to  be  cBn- 
lained  about  three  in  an  inch.  Then  if 
the  handle  HP  be  feven  incites  long,  five 
turns  of  it,  th,.t  is  five  times  twenty-two 
inches,  or  ijo  inches,  will  be  the  ve- 
locity of  the  power;  whiift  the  weight 
railed  by  the  claw  A,  ordepreffed  by  the 
claw  B,  ' moves  one  inch  ; tor  as  the 
pinion  of  the  handle  has  but  four  leaves, 
and  the  wheel  Q twenty-three,  there  muft 
be  five  revolurlons  of  the  handle  to  turn, 
the  wheel  once  round  ; whofe  three- 
leaved pinion,  R,  will  in  that  revolution 
juft  move  the  rack  A B three  teeth  or 
one  inch. 

This  might  have  been  alfo  known  with-- 
out  feeing,  or  even  knowing,  the  number 
of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  pinionsj 
by  meafuring  a revolution  of  the  handle 
iq  n”  I,  and  compaiing  the  (pace  gone 
through  by  it  with  the  fpace  gonethrought 
by  the  ends  of  the  rack  A or  B. 
Sometimes  this  machine  is  open  behind, 
from  the  botto.m  alinoft  up  to  the  wheel 
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Q_,  to  let  the  lower  claw,  which  in  that 
cafe  is  turned  up  at  B,  draw  up  any 
■weight;  and  when  this  is  eft'efted  to  a 
fufficient  height,  it  is  prevented  from 
falling  down  again  by  putting  the  end  of 
the  hook  S (ibict.  n°  i.)  fixed  to  a flaple, 
oyer  the  curved  part  of  the  handle  at  h. 
All  parts  of  this  machine  mull  be  made 
very  ftrong,  but  chiefly  thofe  which  im- 
iriediately  fullain  the  weight. 

The  common  kitchen  jack  is  a compound 
engine;  where  the  weight  is  the  power 
applied  to  overcome  the  friiSlion  of  the 
parts,  and  the  weight  with  which  the 
fpit  is  charged  ; and  a Heady  and  uni- 
form motion  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
fly.  See  the  article  Ftif. 

Smoke  Jack.  See  Smoke  Jack. 

jAf  K-WAMBASIUM,  in  our  old  writers,  a 
kind  of  defenfive  coat-armour,  worn  by 
horfemen  in  vvar;  not  made  of  folid  iron, 
but  of  many  plates  faftened  together, 
which  fome  perfons  by  tenure  were  bound 
to  find  upon  any  invafion. 

Jack,  in  ichthyology,  a name  forietimes 
given  to  the  lucius  or  pike.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lucius. 

Jack-flag,  in  a fhlp,  that  hoilled  up  at 
the  fprii-fail  top-raafl  head.  See  Flag. 

Jack-daw,  in  ornithology;  a fpecies  of 
corvus,  with  a black  and  grey  head,  a 
brownifh  black  body,  and  the  wings  and 
tail  black. 

It  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  crow-kind, 
but  an  ereft  and  well-ihaped  bird.  See 
the  article  Corvus. 

JACICALL,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
dog-kind,  with  a flender  fnout.  See  the 
article  Canjs. 

It  is  a very  beautiful  creature,  and  fo 
like  a dog,  as  to  be  iniftaken  at  firll  fight 
for  fome  mungrel  breed  of  that  animal. 
See  plate  CXLII.  fig.  a. 

Its  fize  is  that  of  a fmall  hound  ; and, 
in  the  Fall,  where  it  is  a native,  there 
are  vail  packs  of  them,  often  more  than 
200  in  a company,  which  hunt  animals 
they  would  never  dare  to  attack  (ingle. 
It  is  not  impoffible  that  lions  and  other 
beads  of  prey  may  be  alarmed  by  the 
cries  of  ihele  animals  in  their  ciiace,  and 
fall  in  and  rob  them  of  their  prey  ; but 
the  general  opinion  of  their  attendance 
on  the  lion,  is  fabulous. 

JACOB'S  STAFF,  a mathematical  inliru- 
ment  otherwife  called  crofs  ftalf.  See  the 
article  Cross-staff. 

JACOBINE,  or  Jack,  in  ornithology,  a 
vtry  fmall  lot  t of  pigeon,  with  a range  of 
feathers  inverted  cjuiteover  the  hinderpart 
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of  the  head  ; bearing  fome  reremblance  tj 
a friar’s  hood,  whence  the  name. 
Jacobine  monks,  the  fame  will;  the  do. 

minicans.  See  Dominicans. 
JACOBITES,  a term  of  reproach  bellow, 
ed  on  the  perfons,  who  vindicating  (hj 
doflrines  of  padive-obedience  and  non- 
refiltance  vvith  refp'ea  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  dilailow  of  the 
late  revolution,  and  adert  the  fuppofe,) 
rights,  and  adhere  to  the  inlereds  of  il„ 
late  abdicated  king  James  and  his  family, 
Jacobites,  in  church-hidory,  a fefl  ot 
chridians  in  Syria  and  Melopotamia  ; fo 
- called  either  from  Jacob,  a Syrian,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mauri- 
cius;  or  from  one  Jacob,  a monk,  who 
flouriflted  in  the  year  550'. 

The  Jacobites  are  of  two  fefls,  fomefol. 
lowing  the  riles  of  the  latin  churcli 
and  others  continuing  feparated  from  the 
church  •!'  Rome.  There  is  allbatpre. 
fent  a divifion  among  the  latter,  wliohave 
two  rival  patriarchs,  one  of  whom  rtfiiies 
at  Caramit,  and  the  other  at  Derzaplia- 
ran.  As  to  their  belief,  they  hold  bnl 
one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrid  ; with  refpefl 
to  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
they  are  of  the  fame  opinion  as  the  Greeks, 
and  other  eadern  chridians  : they  con- 
fecrate  unleavened  bread  at  the  eucha. 
rid,  and  are  againd  confeflion,  belietinj 
that  it  is  not  of  divine  inlUtution. 
Jacobite  monks,  religious,  ofthefeflof  ' 
jacohites,  in  Armenia;  Mrfopotamia,&t, 
JACOBUS,  an  antient  gold -coin  vvorih 
twenty-five  fljillings.  See  Coin. 
JADE  stone,  the  name  given  to  a lisrJ, 
greyifh-green  fpecies  ofjafper,  of  whitli 
the  Turks  generally  make  thehandlesol 
the  fabres  of  great  people.  See  lliear. 
tide  Jasper. 

JAFFA,  antiently  called  Joppa,  is  a port, 
town  of  Paiedine  in  afiatic  Turky,  lilo'. 
ated  thu'ty  miles  north  wed  of  Jenih- 
lem  : ead  long,  36°,  north  lat.  32°  10'. 
JAFNAPATAN,  a port-town  at  thenorlli 
end  of  the  idand  of  Ceylon,  in  iheE'l 
Indies  ; fuhjefl  to  the  Dutch  ; ead  long, 
79®,  north  lat.  10®. 

JAGENDORF,  a city  of  Silefia,  twelvt 
miles  north-wed  of  Tropaw:  ead  long. 
17“  (>',  uorth  lat,  50®  S', 

St,  JAGO',  the  chief  of  tlie  Cape  Vtri 
idands,  in  Africa,  300  miles  well  of Capt 
Verd;  fubjed  to  Portugal  : well  long. 
29.®,  north  lat.  15®. 

St.  Jago,  thecapital  of  the  idand  •fGuba, 
100  miles  north-well  of  Jamaica!  wll. 
long,  7t>'^  30',  north  lat.  20°,' 
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St.  lAGO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Chilli  in  South  America,  fituated  fix  miles 
weft  of  the  mountains  of  Andes,  and 
eighteen  eaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean  : weft 

long.  77°.  "4°._ 

iAGODE  LA  Vega,  or  Spanifli  Town,  the 
capital  of  Jamaica,  fituated  at  the  fouth- 
eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  about  feven  miles 
north-weft  of  Port  PatTage  and  the  bay 
of  Port  Royal:  eaft  long,  76°  30',  north 
lat.  18°  20'. 

jA-SODNA,  a town  of  european  Tlirky, 
in  the  province  of  Servia,  fituated  on  the 
jiver  Moraw  : eaft  long.  23°,  north  lat. 
43°  so'- 

JAICZA,  a city  of  european  Turky,  in 
the  province  of  Bofniai  fifty  miles  north- 
eaftof  Bofnaferaio  : eaft  long.  iS®,  north 
lat.  45”  s'. 

JAIL,  or  Gaol.  See  Gaol. 

JALAP,  jalapa,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs,  called  by 
Linnaeus  mii-abilis.  See  Mirabihs. 
Jalap  root  is  compaft  and  firm,  of  a 
wrinkled  furface,  and  of  the  deepeft 
brown  colour  within,  moft  difagreeab!e_ 
to  the  tafte,  and  which  takes  fire  moft 
readily,  and  burns  moft  brifkly  when 
held  to  the  flame  of  a candle. 

With  us  it  is  of  ufe  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  given  in  the  form  of  bolufes 
and  draughts.  Its  dole  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  or  thirty-five  grains.  Its  com- 
mon corre£lives  are  ginger  and  cream 
of  tartar  ; but  nature  has  indeed  pre- 
pared it  fo  well  to  our  hands,  that  it 
needs  no  addition.  The  bell  method  of 
giving  it  is  in  a draught  made  with  white- 
wine,  and  prepared  at  leaft  twelve  hours 
before  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  taken  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  w-ine  has  power  to 
open  the  body  of  the  medfcine,  and  pre- 
are  it  for  afiling  with  the  greater  eafe. 
t is  an  excellent  purgative  in  dropfical 
and  all  other  cafes  where  ferous  humours 
are  to  be  evacuated.  The  only  caution 
neceffary  in  the  ufe  of  it  is,  that  it  lliould 
not  be  given  in  acute  fevers,  nor  to  per- 
sons of  dry  and  hot  conftitutions  ; for 
in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  liable  to  the  fame  mif- 
chiefs  as  other  acrid  purgatives,  and  will 
fometimes  bring  on  heat  and  inflamma-  - 
tions  in  the  vifcera. 

The  preparations  of  jalap  in  ufe  with  us, 
are  a tinflure,  an  extrafl,  and  a refin. 
To  prepare  the  tinflure,  take  of  the  root 
of  jalap,  eight  ounces,  put  it  into  a 
t|uatt  of  proof-fpirit,  and  after  digeftion 
brain  off  the  fpirit. 

This  tinflure  purges  brilkly,  and  is  of 


ufe  in  all  cafes  where  the  root  in  fuh- 
ftance  is  proper;  its  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  two  drams. 

The  extrafl  is  made  thus : pour  upon 
jalap-root  powdered,  reflified  fpint  of 
wine,  and  with  a due  heat  draw  a tinc- 
ture, tiien  boil  the  refidue  Ceveral  times 
in  water:  after  ftraining,  draw  off  the 
fpirit  from  ihe  firit  tinflure  till  it  begins 
to  tbirken  ; inCpillate  alfo  the  ftrained 
decoflions;  then  mix  the  two  extrafls, 
and  with  a gentle  fire  reduce  them  to  the 
confillence  of  a pill. 

The  two  extrafls  will  thus  unite  into  an 
uniform  mafs,  and  retain  all  the  virtues 
of  the  root.  This  extrafl:  is  of  the  fame 
virtue  as  the  former  tinflure,  and  its  dofe 
is  from-  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

To  prepare  the  refin,  take  any  quantity 
of  the  loot  of  jalap  well  b'ruifed,  pour 
on  it  as  much  fpirit  as  will  rife  four 
inches  above  the  root,  digeft  them  in  a 
fand  heat  till  the  tinflure  is  extrafted ; 
filtrate  the  tinflure  ; then  diftil  off  one 
half  of  the  fpirit ; pour  to  what  remains 
a fufficieht  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
refin  of  the  jalap  will  be  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  turpentine. 
Wafti  it  feveral  times  in  frefii  water,  and 
dry  it  for  ufe  by  a very  gentle  heat. 

This  purges  the  moft  violent  of  all  the. 
preparations  of  jalap  ; its  dofe  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  grains  ; but  the  extrafl:  is 
greatly  preferable  to  it  on  all  occafions. 

JALOFFS,  a country  and  people  of  Afi'ica, 
lying  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia, near  its  mouth : weft  long.  14°, 
north  lat.  13“  40'. 

JAM,  or  Jamb,  among  carpenters,  ©’r. 
See  the  article  Jamb. 

JAMAGOROD,,  a town  of  the  province 
ofingria,  in  Ruflia,  fituated  twelves  miles 
fouth  eaft  of  Narva:  eaft  long.  28", 
north  lat.  59'’  15'. 

JAMAICA,  an  ifland  of  America,  fituated 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  76®  and 
79"  of  weft  longitude,  and  between  17'' 
and  18“  odd  minutes  nortli  latitude,  near 
5000  miles  fouth-weft  of  England,  too 
miles  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and 
350  miles  north  of  Terra  Firma.  The 
ifland  lies  eaft  and  weft,  and  is  about  140 
miles  long,  and  60  broad.  The  wind 
fcts  on  the  fhore  almolt  all  the  day  in 
every  part  of  the  ifland,  and  off  the  fliore 
in  the  night;  it  Ibmetimes  hails,  but  the 
people  there  never  fee  froft  or  fnow.  The 
produce  of  the  iflrr.d  is  chiefly  fugar, 
hut  there  is  plantations  of  coffee,  of  the 
cocoa  or  chocolate  tree,  of  indico,  tobacco, 
10  I pcppecj 
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pepper,  cotton,  woods  for  dying,  and  the 
mahogany  and  machined  wood,  ginger, 
medidnal  drugs  and  gums.  The  com- 
mon difeafes  of  the  country  are  fevers, 
fluxes,  and  the  dry  gripes. 

Jamaica  pepper,  pimeuta,  in  the  mate- 
ria medics.  See  the  article  PimenTa. 

Jamaica-wood,  a name  fometimes  given 
to  brazil.  See  the  article  Brazil. 

JAMAN  A,,  the  chief  town  of  a province 
of  Arabia,  alfo  of  the  fame  name  ; ealt 
long.  47®  15',  north  lat.  «5°. 

JAMB,  or  Jaumb,  among  carpenters,  an 
appellation  given  to  door-polts,  as  alfo 
to  the  uprigTu  polls  at  the  fides  of  win- 
dow-frames. 

Jambs,  among  bricklayers,  &c.  denote 
the  upright  fides  of  chiinnies,  from  the 
hearth  to  the  mantle-tree. 

JAMBA,  a city  of  the  hither  India,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame 
name,  fituated  zzo  miles  north-eaft  of 
Delli  : eaft  long,  8z°,  north  lat.  31°. 

IAMBIC,  in  antient  poetry,  a fort  of  verfe, 
fo  called  from  its  confilling  either  wholly, 
or  in  great  part,  of  iambus’s.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic, 
dimeter  and  trimeter  ; the  former 
containing  four  feet,  and  the  latter  Cx. 
And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
confill  wholly  of  iambus’s,  as  in  the  two 
following  verfes  of  Horace. 

I 7,  3 4 5 ® 

Dim.  a\J?uo  'fins  | 

Trim.  Stiis  [ & i \pfara\ma^i\ribus\ruit . 
Or,  a dadylus,  fpondeus,  anapscftus, 
and  fometimes  tribrachys,  obtain  in  the 
odd  places;  and  the  tribrachys  alfo  in  the 
even  places,  excepting  the  lah.  Ex- 
amples of  all  which  may  be  flen  in 
Horace,  as: 

Dimeter. 

I a 3 . + 5 6 

Camch\a  trB\ila7jil\dfipes\ 

Fide'^reprope]  rantes  domum  | 

Tiimeter. 

^lib  qiib\fce!e\fi  rui  \ tis  aut\cur  dex\ierls, 
Prias\que  cce\lum f\det  in  \ferius\mari. 
Aliti\busat\qttecani\bushmiii\cid''he\Borem. 
Pamdum'^que lepo\r  aut  ad\H)enam\laquM\ 
gruem. 

JAMBOLIFERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  oflandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  conlifts  of  four  petals, 
and  is  of  an  infundibuliform  fliape. 

JAMBUS,  in  antient  poetry,  a Ample  foot 
confilling  of  a Ihort  and  a long  fyllable, 
as  plot.  See  the  article  Foot, 
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JAMBY,  a town  on  the  eall  fide  of  ti,( 
ifland  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Eall  Indies 
fituated  in  10 1®  eall  long,  and  in  i®  ,0' 
fouth  lat. 

JAMES,  or  knights  of  St.  James,  a mill, 
tary  order  in  Spain,  firll 'inllitiited  about 
the  year  1170,  by  Ferdinand  II.  king  of 
Leon  and  Galicia.  The  greatell  dignity 
belonging  to  this  order  is  grand  mailer 
which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  knights  are  obliged  to  make 
proof  of  their  defcent  from  families  that 
have  been  noble  for  four  generations,  on 
both  fides  : they  mull  alfo  make  it  sp. 
pear  that  their  faid  ancellors  have  nei- 
ther been  Jews,  Saracens,  nor  Heretics,' 
nor  have  ever  been  called  into  quefticm 
by  the  inquifition.  The  novices  are 
obliged  to  lerve  fix  rrionths  in  the  galleys, 
and  to  live  a month  in  a mctiaderyi 
they  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Aulbn,  mafc. 
ing  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obedience, 
and  conjugal  fidelity. 

St.  James’s  day,  a fellival  of  the  cliridiin 
church  obferved  on  the  25th  of  July,  in 
honour  of  St.  James  the  greater,  fon  of 
Zrbedee. 

Epifle  of  St.  James,  a canonical  bookof 
the  New  Teftament,  being  the  fiill  oftli 
catholic  or  general  epillleS'j  which  arefo 
called,  as  not  being  written  to  onebntto 
feveral  chriltian  churches. 

This  general  epillle  is  add relfed  partly I) 
the  believing  and  partly  to  the  inWil 
Jews;  and  is  deligned  to  corrcft  thett- 
rors,  foften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  and  re- 
form the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latteii 
and  to  comfort  the  former  under  lie 
great  hardlhips  they  then  did,  or  Ihort- 
ly  were  to  fuffer,  for  the  fake  of  clitif. 
tianity. 

James  town,  once  the  capital  of  'Virgi- 
nia in  America,  and  of  James-coiini;, 
fituated  in  a peninfula  on  the  north  Hi 
of  James,  or  Pouhatan  river,  in  weftk- 
gitude  76®  30',  north  lat.  37®  30'. 

JAMPNUM,  a word  formerly  ufed  ii 
fines  of  lands,  &c.  where  it  denolii 
gorfy  ground  ; it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ill' 
rived  from  the  ire.Kdn  jaune,  yellow  jbi' 
caufe  the  flowers  of  furze  or  gorfe  artel 
of  that  colour. 

JxANEIRO,  a province  of  Brazil,  inSoiill 
America,  fituated  between  44®  and  41 
of 'well  long,  and  between  the  tioj)ic» 
capricorn  and  22®  of  fouth  lat. 

JANIKAW,  oi-  Janowits,  a town « 
Bohemia,  fituated  foity-five  miles  fok' 
^alt  of  PragusH 
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IRNITOR,  in  anatomy,  a name  ufed  by 

^ ftme  affeaed  writers  for  the  pylorus.  See 
the  article  Pylorus. 

IANITRIX,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  the  vena  porlK.  SeeVcNA. 

IANIZARIES,  an  order  of  the  turkifli 

^ infantry,  reputed  the ' grand  fignior’s 
guards,  and  the  main  ftrength  of  the 
ottoman  army. 

The  janizaries  were  at  firft  compofed 
only  of  the  fons  of  chriftians,  delivered 
up  as  a tribute  by  their  parents,  in  return 
for  ilie  privilege  of  enjoying  liberty  of 
confcience;  and  were  taken  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  tlie  end  that  forgetting 
their  country  and  religion,  they  might 
know  no  other  parent  befides  the  fultan. 
Of  hte,  however,  this  cuftoin  has  been 
left  off,  the  fine  for  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion  being  generally  paid  in 
money. 

Their  drefs,  which  is  given  them  by  the 
grand  fignior  every  year,  on  the  firft  day 
of  lamazan,  is  a long  vtft  with  fhort 
fleeves,  which  they  tie  about  their  waifts 
with  a linen-fafli  ftriped  with  many  co- 
lours, and  adorned  at  both  ends  with 
gold  or  filver  fringe,  and  over  this  they 
wear  a'  loofe  upper  veft  of  blue  cloth. 
They  wear  no  turban,  but  inftead  of  it 
a frit  cap,  and  a long  hood  of  the  fame 
iiiiff,  which  hangs  over  their  fliculders  ; 
and  on  days  of  ceremony,  they  adorn 
themfcives  with  long  feathers  ftiick  in  a 
cafe  in  the  front  of  their  bonnets.  The 
arras  of  the  janizaries  in  Europe  are,  in 
time  of  war,  a fufil,  or  a mufquet,  and  a 
cartouch-box,  which  hangs  at  their  left 
fide ; bur  in  Afia,  where  powder  and  fire- 
arms are  more  fcarce,  they  carry  a bow 
and  arrows  with  a poignard. 

Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  a day  to 
twelve;  for  when  they  perform  fome  im- 
portant fervice,  or  have  children,  their 
pay  is  iiicreafed.  All  the  turkifn  infan- 
try are  at  prefent  generally  called  by  the 
name  of  janizaiies,  but  fuch  only  are 
really  fo,  who  derive  their  inttitution 
from  Ottoman  I.  and  their  peculiar  pri- 
vileges from  Amurath  Iff.  which  do 
not  amount  to  above  25000  men  : how- 
ever, their  being  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  the  peiformance  of 
public  duties,  induce  abunriaiice  of  per- 
loiis  to  bribe  the  oflicers  to  take  them 
under  llieir  proteflion,  and  to  make  them 
psl's  for  janizaries,  without  receiving  any 
pa/.  By  means  of  this  intermixture  of 
the  real  janizaries  with  thofe  admitted  by 
CJlTuption,  their  number  at  prefent 
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amounts  to  above  100,000.  And  vet  not 
accounting  any  but  fuch  as  are  effeflive- 
ly  janizaries,  their  body  has  fometimes 
been  fo  formidable  as  to  dethrone  the  ot- 
toman monarchs,  and  fuddenly  to  change 
the  whole  face  of  the  empire. 

Janizaries,  are  alfo  certain  officers  at 
Rome,  otherwife  called  participantes,  by 
reafon  of  certain  rights  or  dues  which 
they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls,  or  expe- 
ditions of  the  Roman  cfia.ucery.  Moft 
authors  are  miftaken  in  the  nature  of 
their  office  : the  truth  is,  they  are  offi- 
cers of  the  third  bench,  or  college,  of 
ilie  Roman  chancery  ; the  firft  bench  con- 
fifts  of  writers,  the  (econd  of  abhrevia- 
tors,  and  the  third  of  janizaries,  who  are 
a kind  of  correffors,  or  levifors,  of  the 
pope’s  bulls. 

JANNA,  a town  of  european  Turky,  the 
capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name, 
being  the  antient  Theffaly,  filuated  eaft 
long.  22°,  north  lat.  39°. 

JANSENISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a feel 
of  the  roman  catholics  in  France,  who 
follow  the  opinions  of  Janfenius,  biffiop 
of  Ypres,  and  doflor  of  divinity  of  the 
univerfiiies  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  in  re- 
lation to  grace  and  predeftination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univerfitles 
juft  mentioned,  and  particularly  father 
Molina  and  father  Leonard  Celfus, 
thought  fit  10  condemn  the  opinions,  of 
the  jefuits  on  grace  and  free-will.  This 
having  fet  the  controverl'y  on  foot,  Jan- 
I'enius  oppol'ed  to  the  doftrlne  of  the  Je- 
fuits the  fentiments  of  St.  Auguftine,  and 
wrote  a treatife  on  grace,  which  he  en- 
titled Aiiguftiniis.  This  ireatife  was  at- 
tacked by  the  jefuits,  who  accufed  Janfe- 
nius  of  maintaining  dar.geious  and  here-, 
tical  opinions;  and  afterwards,  in  1642, 
obtained  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  a formal 
condemnation  of  the  treatife  wrote  by 
Janfenius  : when  the  pariifrns  cf  Janfe- 
r.ius  gave  out  that  ihis.bull  was  fpuri- 
ous,  and  compofed  by  a perfoii  entirely 
devoted  to  ihe  jefuits.  After  the  death 
cf  Urban  VIIL  the  affair  of  janfenifin 
began  to  be  more  warmly  controverted, 
and  gave  birth  to  an  infinite  number  of 
polemical  writings  concerning  gVace; 
and  what  occafioned  fome  mirth,  was  life 
titles  which  each  party  gave  to  their 
vvriilngs:  one  writer  publiflied.  The 
torch  of  St.  Aiiguftin,  another  found 
fnufi'era  for  St.  Augiiftin’s  torch,  and, 
father  Vernon  formed  a gag  for  the  jana 
fenills,  C?f.  In  the  year  1650,  fixty- 
eight  hiflicps  ol  France  fHbfctihfd  a lelter 
JO  1 2 to 
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to  pope  Innocent  X.  to  obtain  an  en- 
quiry into,  and  condemnation  of  the  five 
following  propofiiions,  extrafted  from 
Janfenius’s  Augullinus  : I.  Some  of 
God's  commandments  are  impolTible  to 
be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  though 
they  endeavour,  with  all  their  power,  to 
aecomplifir  them.  II.  In  the  (fate  of 
corrupted  nature,  we  are  incapable  of  re- 
filling inward  grace.  IJI.  Merit  and 
demerit  in  a date  of  corrupted  nature, 
dose  not  depend  on  a liberty  which  ex- 
cludes necefllty,  but  on  a liberty  which 
excludes  conitraint.  IV,  The  feniipe- 
]agians  admitted  the  nerelTity  of-an  in- 
ward preventing  grace  for  the  perform- 
ance of  each  particular  atl,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith,  hut  they  were  here- 
tics in  maintaining  that  this  grace  was  of 
fuch  a nature,  that  the  will  of  man  was 
able  either  to  refill  or  obey  it.  V.  It  is 
femipelagianifm  to  fay , that  Jefiis  Chritt 
died,  or  iTied  his  blood,  lor  all  mankind, 
in  gtnera!.. 

In  the  year  1651,  the  pope  appointed  a 
congregation  for  examining  into  the  dif- 
pure  in  relation  to  grace.  In  this  con- 
gregation Janfenius  was  condemned,  and 
the  bull  of  condemnation,  publifiied  in 
May  1653,  tilled  ail  the  pulpits  in  Paris 
with  violent  outcries  and  alarms  againft 
the  herefy  of  the  janfenilfs.  In  the  year 
1656,  pope  Alexander  VII.  iflued  out 
another  hull,  in  which  he  condemned 
the  five  propofitions  of  Janfenius.  How- 
ever, the  janfenilts  affirm,  thatthefe  pro- 
pofitions  are  not  to  he  found  in  bis  book; 
but  that  fome  of  his  enemies  having 
caufed  them  to  be  printed  on  a flieet,  in- 
■ ftrted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de- 
ceived the  pope.  Atlaft  Clement  XI.  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute  by  his  conttitution 
cf  July  17,  1705;  in  which,  after  hav- 
ing recited  the  conllitutions  of  his  prede- 
celTors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  de- 
clares, “ That  in  order  to  pay  a proper 
obedience  to  the  papal  conftitutions 
“ concerning  the  prefent  queftion,  it  is 
V neceffary  to  receive  them,  with  a re- 
“ fpeflful  fiience.”  The  clergy  of  P,i.- 
ris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  ac- 
cepted this  bull,  and  none  dared  to  op- 
pofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  unlgenilus,  fo 
called  from  its  beginning  with  the 
words  uiiigenitus  dei  jilius,  &c.  which 
has  occafioned  lb  much  confullon  iq 
France. 

JANUARY,  in  chronology,  the  firft  month 
of  the  year,  fo  ealled  from  Janus,  one 


of  the  antient  roman  deities,  palnttj 
with  two  faces ; one  whereof  was  fun. 
pofed  to  look  towards  the  new  year,  and 
the  other  towards  the  old. 

This  month  contains  thirty-one  days 
and  was  introchired  into  the  year  by  Nil! 
ma  Pompihus,  Romulus’s  year  begmuincr 
in  the  month  of  March.  The  cbriftian^ 
heretofore  failed  on  the  firft  day  of  Janu- 
ary, by  way  of  oppolltion  to  the  fuperlih 
lion  of  the  heathrps,  who,  in  honour  of 
Janus,  oblerved  thi.s  day  with  Raftings, 
dancing.',  mafquerades,  fSc.  See  the 

■ article  YE-AR. 

JAPAN,  or  ijla7ids  of  Japan,  art  fttuated 
between  130'' and  144°  ot  eaft  longitude, 
and  between  30°  and  40°  north  latitude. 

Japan-earth,  catechu,  in  the  materia  mei 
dica.  S . e the  article  Catechu. 
JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnilhing  and 
drawing  figures  on  wood,  &c.  in  the  mam 
ner  as  is  done  by  the  natives  of  japan, 
This  method  of  preparing  woods  for  ja- 
panning is  as  follows.  I.  Take  plaf. 
terer's  fize,  diffolve  it  over  the  fite,  and 
mix  it  with  whiting  finely  powdered,  till 
it  is  of  a good  body,  but  not  too  thick. 
2.  By  means  of  a ftrong  brufli  lay  yout 
workover  with  the  former  mixture,  and 
letting  it  diy  very  well,  repeat  this  till 
the  wood  is  perfeiStly  plain,  or  the  pores 
and  crevices  fufficiently  filled  up;  and 
when  it  is  thoroiighiv  dry,  rub  the  work 
over  with  a wet  rag  till  it  is  rendeied 
as  fmooth  a.s  poffible  : this  work  is  called 
water- planing.  3.  After  this,  wafti  over 
the  work  with  the  thickeft  of  feed-lac 
varnifli  till  it  is  very  fmooth,  letting  it 
Hand  to  diy  between  every  waftiing. 
4.  In  a day  or  two's  time,  you  may 
varniffi  it  over  with  black,  or  whatever 
other  colour  you  defign,  and  when  it 
is  dry,  finiffi  it  by  polilhing.  See  ths. 
article  Varnish. 

After  the  lame  manner  carved  figures 
are  to  be  primed,  alfo  frames,  cabinets, 
ftands,  tea-tables,  &c,  faving  that  thefe; 
are  not  to  be  polillied,  and  therefore  do, 
not  require  .ft)  great  a body  of  varnilhj 
but  for  the  tops  of  tables,  boxes,  fidesdi 
cabinets,  &c.  when  the  wood  is  ordini. 
ry  and  rough  grained,  «s  deal,  oak,  &i. 
you  may  ufe  corntpon  joiners  glue,  dif- 
fqlved  in  water  till  it  is  fine  and  thin,  into 
\vhich  put  the  fineft  faw-duft,  till  it  is 
indlfferen’Jy  thicks  - then  with  a brulI^ 
lay  your  wooden  woi  k over  with  it,  and 
when  it  is  dry,  repeat  it  fo  often  till  all 
the  roughnefs  and  grain  of  the  wood  is 
fufficiently  hidden  jt  and  two  or  three 
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days  after  let  it  be  fcraped  with  a fcraper, 
as^pear-tree  and  olive-wood  are  done, 
to  make  it  as  fraooth  as  poffible  ; then 
yarniflt  it  as  before  direfted.  This  if 
well  done  mi!{h't  not  come  behind  any 
other  work  either  for  beauty  or  durabi- 
lity ; but,  however,  thofe  woods  that  are 
firm  and  clofe- grained,  are  chiefly  to  be 
chofen. 

Mf'hod  of  taking  off  japan  patterns,  i. 
Havinglaidyour  ground,  whether  black, 
or  of  any  other  colour,  and  rendered  it 
fit  for  drawing;  and  having  your  draught 
or  defign  before  you  on  paper,  either 
drawn  or  printed,  do  as  follows,  z. 
Rub  this  draught  or  print  all  over  the 
back  fide  with  whiting,  or  fine  chalk; 
wiping  off  all  that  whiting  which  lies 
lopfe  upon  the  paper,  then  laying  this 
paper  upon  the  table,  or  piece  of  var- 
nidied  work,  with  the  whited  fide  next 
it  upon  the  very  place  where  yon  would 
have  ihat  figure  m^de,  with  a needle, 
not  fh-rp  pointed,  fixed  in  .a  wooden 
handle,  and  called  a tracing-pencil,  go 
over  and  trace  as  much  of  the  drawing  as 
you  think  proper  : thus,  by  means  of  the 
whiting,  you  will  have  the  grol's  form  of 
the  draught,  and  fuch  other  lines^as  will 
be  a direflion  to  you  how  to  perform 
what  you  would  have  done.  3.  Having 
done  this,  if  you  draw  in  gold-fize,  ufe 
finecinnabar  mixt  with  gum-water,  and 
with  a fmall  pencil  dipt  into  it,  go  over 
all  the  lines  made  by  the  chalk  : this  will 
hold  it  fo  as  not  to  come  oflF.  4.  If  you 
work  your  metals  or  colours  in  gum- 
wjter,  then  trace  over  your  defign  with 
gum -water  mixt  with  gold  or  brafs-dufl, 
hy  either  of  thefe  ways  when  it  is  dry 
and  finiflied,  ni\%.  either  in  gum -water 
or  gold-fize,  you  may  complete  and  finilh 
your  work. 

Method  of  japanning  wood.  The  wood 
• being  prepared  as  before  direfled,  it  is 
japanned  with  black,  as-follows.  i.  Take 
of  the  thickeft  lack-varnifli,  fix  ounces  : 
and  lamp-black,  enough  to  colour  it: 
with  this  wafli  over  your  piece  three  times, 
letting  it  dry  thoroughly'  between  each 
time;  again,  with  the  fame  varnifii, 
walli  it  over  three  other  fcveral  times,  let- 
ting it  dry  as  before,  and  rufli  it  finooth 
between  each  walhing.  a.  Then  take  the 
follovying  : of  thickeft  feed-lac  varnifli, 
fix  ounces  ; and  Venice  turpentine,  one 
ounce  ; wafli  over  your  work  with-it  fix 
times,  letting  it  ftand  twelve  hours,  be- 
tween the  three  firft  and  the  three  Jaft 
yarnifhes,  3.  Your  work  being  thus  far 
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done,  take  the  following  japan-varnifli ; 
of  the  fined  feed-lac  varnifli,  fix  ounces; 
of  lamp-black,  a fufficient  quantity ; mix 
them,  and  with  that  let  your  work  be 
waflied  twelve  times,  ftanjding  twelve 
hours  betwixt  the  firft  fix  and  the  laft  fix 
waftiing.  4.  Then  letting  it  ftand  to  dry 
for  fix  or  feven  days,  polifli  it  with  tripoli 
and  a rag,  as  before  direfted  ; but  in  po- 
lifliing  you  muft  work  at  it  only  till  it  is 
almoft  fmoqth,  and  then  let  it  Hand  liy 
for  two  days  : afterwards  polifli  it  again, 
almoft  enough  ; then  let  it  ftand  far 
fix  days,  after  which  finifli  the  polifliing 
of  it  ; finally,  clear  it  up  with  oil  and 
lamp-black,  by  which  means  you  will 
have  a good  black  japan  fcarce  at  all  im- 
ferior  to  the  true  japgn. 

For  a white  japan,  i.  Lay  the  ground 
with  ifing-glafs  fize  mixed  with  as  mucli 
whiting  fcraped  into  it  as  will  make  it 
of  a proper  tbicknefs  ; with  this  whiten 
your  work  once  over,  and  being  tho- 
roughly dry,  do  it  over  again  ; and  jn 
like  manner  repeat  it  the  third  time; 
after  which  let  it  ftand  for  twelve  hours  ; 
covering  it  from  drift;  rufli  it  with  dutch 
ruftiing  as  near  the  grain  of  the  wood  as 
is  proper.  4.  Theft  taking  firft  ifing- 
glafs  fize,  and  flake  white,  fo  much  as 
will  make  the  fize  of  a fair  body,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  with  this  go 
over  your  work  three  feveral  times,  let- 
ting it  dry  between  each  time,  and  rulh 
it  as  before.  3.  Then  take  white  ftarch 
boiled  in  fair  w'ater,  till  it  is  fomewhat 
thick,  wafli  ever  the  whole  work  twice 
with  it,  blood-warm  ; letting  it  dry  as 
before.  4.  Letting  it  ftand  for  a d.ay  or 
two,  it  being  firft  wallied  with  reflified 
fpirit  of  wine,  to  clear  it  from  the  duft, 
dip  a pure  clean  pencil  into  the  fineft 
white  varnifli,  and  do  over  the  work  fix 
or  feven  times  ; and  if  this  be  well  done, 
it  will  give  a finer  glofs  than  if  it  were 
poliflied  ; if  it  be  not  well  done,  polifli- 
ing  will  be  necelTary,  for  which  reafon 
you  muft  give  it  five  or  fix  varniflies 
more.  In  polifliing  you  muft  make  ufe 
of  the  fineft  tripoii  ; and  inftead  of  lamp- 
black and  oil,  muft  ufe  putty  and  oil,  and 
conclude  with  white  ftarch  mixed  with 
oil. 

Common  red  japan,  i.  Take  ifing-glafs 
fize,  fine  vermilion,  a fufEcient  quantity, 
as  much  as  is  proper;  with  the  former, 
mixture  do  your  work  over  four  times  ; 
firft  warming  it  by  the  fire,  letting  it  dry. 
each  time,  and  rufliing  it  as  before,  z. 
This  being  done,  wafli  it  over  eight 

times 
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times  with  ordinary  feed  lac  varnifli, 
and'fet  it  by  for  twelve  hours:  then  rufli 
it  again,  likit  flightly,  to  make  it  look 
imootlv.  3.  And,  lallly,  for  an  exqui- 
fite  outward  covering,  wafli  it  ten  times 
with  the  belt  lac-feed  varniih  ; let  it  lie 
feven  days  to  dry,  and  then  polifh  it  with 
tripoli,  and  clear  it  up  with  oil  and  lamp- 
black. 

A deeper  red  japan  may  he  made  by  mix- 
ing fine  fanguis  draronis,  in  powder, 
with  the  varniih  ; and  a pale  red  japan 
may  be  liad  by  mixing  fo  much  white 
}ead  with  it,  as  to  make  it  of  whatever 
degree  of  palenefs  you  pleafe. 

Blue  japan,  i.  Take  gum-water  vdiat 
q-uantiry  you  pleafe,'  and  a fufficient 
quantity  of  white  lead;  grind  them  well 
upon  a marble ; take  ifing-glafs  fize  what 
qjjantity  you  pleafe,  and  of  the  finell  and 
belt  fmalt,  a fufficient  quantity ; mix 
them  well  together;  then  add  to  ibept 
cf  the  white  lead,  ground  as  before,  fo 
snuch  as  will  give  it  a fufficient  body; 
mix  all  together  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
paint.  2.  Do  you  work  over  with  this 
mixture  three  or  four  times,  till  you 
pei*ceive  the  blue  to  lie  with  a good  and 
fair  body,  letting  it  dry  thoroughly  be- 
tween each  time : if  your  blue  is  too  pale, 
put  more  fmalt  among  your  fize,  with- 
out any  white  lead,  and  fo  wice  ^erfa. 
5.  Then  mill  it  fmoolh,  and  go  over  it 
again  with  a ftronger  b!ue;^and  when  it 
is-  dry,  walh  it  three  times  with  the  clear- 
elt  ifing-glafs  fize  alone,  and  fet  it  Hand 
for  two  days  to.  dry,  covering  it.  4.  'Warm 
your  work  gently  at  the  fire,  and  with  a 
pencil  varniih  it  over  with  the  fineft  white 
varnifli,  repeating  it  feven  or  eight  times, 
letting  it  Hand  to  dry  two  days  as  before. 
After  which  repeat  again  the  waflies  feven 
or  eight  times  in  like  manner.  5.  Let 
It  now  ftand  for  a week,  and  then  polilh 
it  as  before,  and  clear  it  up  with  lamp- 
black and  oil. 

Chefnut-colourcd  japan.  Take  Indian 
red,  grind  it  with  ifing-glafs  fize  upon  a 
porphyry-ftone,  till  they  are  as  foft  and 
as  fine  as  butter : then  mix  a little  white 
lead,  which  grind  flrongly  ; and,  lallly, 
lamp-black,  in  due  proportion. 

A tortoife-fliell  japan.  Fil'd  lay  a white 
ground  as  before  direfiled  ; then  with 
proper  colours,  as  vermilion,  auripig- 
mciit,  ©■<-.  duly  mixed  with  liirpentine- 
varnifli,  fireak  and  cloud  or  fhadow  the 
white  ground  -witli  any  irregular  fancy 
at  pleafure,  in  imitation  of  tortoife-lhell : 
then  let  it  ftand  to  dry,  and  ftriking  it 
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here  and  there  with  reddifli-yellow  var- 
nifli, mixed  with  a little  cinnabar,  cloud 
the  work  up  and  down,  touching  it  up 
alfo  with  varniih  mixed  with  lamp  or 
ivory-black.  Having  done  this,  varniih 
it  five  or  fix  times  over  with  the  finell 
white  varniih,  letting  it  dry  between  every 
■walliing. 

Japanning  with  gold  fize.  The  fize  be- 
ing laid  over  that  part  only  which  you 
intend  to  gild,  as  already  direfiled,  let  it 
remain  there  till  it  is  fo  dry,  that  when 
you  put  your  finger  on  it,  it  be  glutinous 
and  clammy,  but  not  fo  moilt  that  the 
particles  fliould  come  olF  with  your  fin- 
gers. It  is  in  this  temper  that  the  gold  is 
to  be  applied  : then  take  a piece  of  wafli- 
ing-leather,  or  the  like,  and  wrapping 
it  round  your  fore-finger,  dip  it  in  the 
gold-dull,  and  rub  it  where  your  gold- 
lize  is  laid;  for  it  will  flick  no  where  but 
on  the  fize,  and  if  any  gold-dull  lies  about 
y'our  work,  brulh  it  away  with  a fine 
clean  varnifliing-brufli.  Then,  with  your 
pencil,  draw  that  part  with  gold-fize  alfo 
which  is  defigned  for  your  copper,  and 
letting  it  dry  as  in  the  former  cafe,  cover 
it  over  with  copper-dull  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 'Having  done  this,  lay  your  filver- 
fize,and  when  it  is  dry,  as  before,  layon 
your  filver-dufl,  as  in  the  two  former. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  metal- 
line colours  are  to  be  laid  fuccelTively  one 
after  another,  letting  each  be  covered 
and  thoroughly  dry  before  you  enter 
upon  a diftinfil  colour.  After  all  thefe, 
the  other  colour's  which  are  not  metalline 
are  to  be  laid  on  with  gum-water,  refeiv- 
ing  the  rock,  for  the  laft  part  ol  the 
work.  Let  your  fize  be  of  a due  conlilt- 
ence,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  that 
it  may  rurt  finooth  and  clean.  See  the 
article  Size. 

Japanning  metals  with  gum- water.  Tab 
gum-water,  put  it  into  a mufcle-lhell, 
with  which  mix  fb  much  of  your  metal 
or  colour  as  may. give  it  a proper  con- 
fiftence, fo  that  it  may  run  fine  and 
fmooth  ; having  pi'epared  and  well  mixed 
your  metals  and  colours,  lay  on  yourde- 
figft  ; your  gum- water,  being  thoroughly 
dried,  you  are  to  run  it  over  with  fine 
feed-lac  varniih,  and  afteiwards  poltlli 
it  and  clear  it. 

Laying  fpeckles  or  ftrewings  on  japsit 
work.  To  do  this,  either  on  outfide  ot 
infide  boxes,  drawers,  fifr.  mix  yotir 
fpeckles  with  ordinary  lac-varnill),  lo 
'much  as  may  make  it  fit  lo  work,  hot 
not  fo  thick  as  for  colour,  and  mix  them 
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well  with  a proper  brufli.  Warm  the 
work  to  be  done  gently  by  the  fire,  and 
with  a pencil  waft  it  over  with  the  for- 
mer mixture,  and  when  it  is  dry  repeat 
it  again,  and  fo  often  till  your  fpeckles 
lie  as  thick  and  even  as  you  defire. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  go  over  and 
beautify  the  work  three  or  four  times 
with  feed -lac  varnift  mixt  with  turpen- 
tine, and  fo  let  it  dry,  and  the  work  is 
finifted,  except  you  have  a mind  to  po- 
lift  it.  But  if  you  polift  it,  you  muft 
waft  it  eight  or  ten  times  over  vvith  the 
beft  feed-lac  varnift,  letting  it  (tand  to 
dry  every  time,  and  afterwards  polift  it, 
as  before  direfted.  All  forts  of  coloured 
fpeckles  may  be  thus  ufed,  except  thofe 
of  filver,  the  laying  on  of  which  requires 
the  beft  and  fined  of  the  lack- varnift,  or 
the  beft  white  varnifli,  which  muft  make 
it  fit  for  polilliing  ; but  if  you  have  not 
a mind  to  polift  it,  fewer  waftes  of  the 
yarnilh  will  be  fufficient. 

Japanned  and  laquered  ware  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  pay  duty  for  every  100  1.  grofs 
value  at  thefale  38  1.  on  importation,  and 
the  drawback  is  35  1.  12  s.  6d.  on  expor- 
tation. , 

JASIONE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia-polygamia-  monogamia  clafs  of 
plants  ; the  partial  coro'la  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  five  lanceolated  eredt  petals,  con- 
nefted  at  the  bafe  ; the  fruit  is  a roundift 
capfule,  bilocular,  and  coronated  with  a 
proper  calyx  ; the  feeds  are  fniall. 

JASMINE,  jafminum,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  thediandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalqus, 
with  a long  cylindraceous  tube,  and  a 
plain  limb,  divided  into  five  fegments  : 
the  fruit  is  a fmooth,  oval,  and  bilocular 
berry,  containing  two  large  oblong  feeds, 
covered  with  a membrane,  and  convex 
on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other.  See 
plate  CXLII.  fig.  3. 

According  to  Dale,  tile  flowers  of  white 
jafmine  are  emollient,  aperient,  and 
heating  ; and  with  thefe  intentions  pre- 
fcribed  in  difficult  breathing,  the  cough, 
•pleurify,  pain  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Femiel-kaved  Jasmine,  a fpecies  of  ipo- 
roEa.  See  the  article  IPOM.ffiA. 

ll-.x-leaved  Jasmine,  a plant  otherwife 
called  lantana.  See  LantaNa. 

Indwi  Jasmine,  a diftinft  genus  ef  plants 
called  by  Linnaeus  nydlanthcs. 

fled  Jasmine,  plumeria,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Plumeria. 

d'carfo-jASMiNE,  the  fame  with  bignonia, 
er  trumpet- flower.  See  Bignonia. 
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JASP ACHATES,  a name  given  1^  th« 
antients  to  a fpecies  of  agate,  from  its  be- 
ing truly  a compofition  of  agate  and  the 
genuine  matter  of  jafper. 

JASPER,  in  natural- hiftory,  a genus  of 
fcrupi,  of  a complex  irregular  (irufilurei 
of  great  variety  of  colours,  and  emulat- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  finer  marbles, 
or  femipeliuc’d  gems. 

The  gr-rat  charafiteriftic  of  jafpers  is, 
that  they  all  readily  (trike  fire  with  fteel, 
and  make  not  the  lealt  effervefcence  wirh 
aquafortis. 

Jafpers,  tho’  commonly  reckoned  amon^ 

■ the  precious  ftones,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  ranged  among  the  fcrupi  ; being  only 
opake  cryftalline  mafles,  varioufly  debas- 
ed with  an  earthy  admixpire:  and  to 
this  laft  ingredient  it  is  that  they  owe  all 
their  variety  of  colours,  as  white,  green, 
red,  brown,  and  biuifli. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  nephritic ftone,  and 
the  lapis  divinus  or  jade,  are  all  genuine 
jafpers  ; but  the  hard,  bright,  green  jaf- 
per  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  feems  to  be  t!ie 
time  medicinal  kind.  It  is  found  in 
malfes  of  various  fizes  and  ftapes,  but 
the  more  ufual  ftandard  as  to  fize,  is  be- 
tween four  and  fix  inches  in  dia  meter  j 
but  there  are  maffes  of  it  found  of  a foot 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  others  no  larger 
than  a horfe-hean.  It  is  generally  Ample 
and  unmixed  ; but  if  it  be  variegated  at 
all,  it  is  always  with  white,  and  this  is 
difpofed  not  in  ftreaks  or  veiifs,  but  ia 
clouds.  It  is  capable  of  a very  fine  po- 
ll fli,  and  when  the  white  clouds  are  well 
difpofed,  is  very  beautiful,  and  in  pieces 
not  too  thick,  is  tolerably  pellucid,  when 
held  up  againft  the  light. 

It  is  recommended  as  an  aftringent,  and 
ordered  to  be  taken  in  powder  againft 
haemorrhages  of  all  kinds.  The  antients 
wore  it  as  an  amulet  to  prevent  abortion, 
and  tied  it,  on  this  occafion,  to  the  belly 
of  the  perlbn  ; and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  able  to  flop  hemorrhages  by- 
being  only  worn  on  the  arm.  At  pre- 
fent  we  give  no  credit  to  any  thing  of  this 
marvellous  kind,  and  conl^uently  the 
virtues  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
femi-pellucid  gems,  is  greatly  out  of  re- 
pute. 

JASPI  CAMEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
dull,  bread-zoned,  green  and  white  ca- 
mea;  being  a very  elegant  Ipecies  much 
refeeibling  the  common  camma  in  all 
things  hiu'coloor.  See  C.aMJEa. 

JASPONYX;  in  n'ltor.al  hiftory,  the  ptireft 
horn-coloured  eny  x,svith  bcautliui  evern 
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siohes,  which  are  compofed  of  the  genuine 
matter  of  the  fineft  jafpers.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Jasper  and  Onyx. 

JASQUES,  a port-town  of  Perfia,  fituated 
on  the  gulph  of  Ormus  : eatt  long.  58"^ 
north  lat.  35“. 

JATRALIPTA,  or  Jatraliptes,  in 
grecian  antiquity,  an  officer  of  the  gyin- 
nafium,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  a- 
Jioint  the  athlelse. 

JATRALIPTES  is  alTo  ah  appellation 
given  to  phyficians,  who  pretend  to  cure 
all  difeafesby  external  unflions. 

JATROPHA,  the  cassada-pLant,  iti 
botany,  a genus  of  the  monoecia-poly- 
andria  clafs  of  plants,  the  male  flower  of 
which  is  monopetalous;  and  of  a faucer 
or  funnel-like  fliape,  with  a very  Ihoit 
tube,  and  the  limb  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments  : the  ftamina  are  ten  Tubulated 
filaments,  alternately  {hotter  : the  female 
flower  is  rofaceous,  confifting  of  five  pei 
tals ; and  the  fruit  is  a roundilh,  trilocu- 
lar  eapfulei  with  a roundifh  feed  in  each 
cell.  See  the  article  Cassavi. 

JAVA,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaff  Indies,  Ctii- 
ated  between  loz*’  and  113°  of  ealt  lon- 
gitude, and  between  5“  and  8"  of  fouth 
latitude ; being  about  700  miles  long 
from  eaft  to  welt,  and  one  hundred 
broad. 

Java  the  lefs,  or  Bally,  a fmall  ifland  on 
the  eaft  of  Java  Major,  and  feparated 
from  it  by  a narrow  channel. 

JAVELIN,  hajia,  in  antiquity,  a fort  of 
fpear,  five  feet  and  an  half  long ; the 
fliaft  of  which  was  of  wood,  with  a fteel 
point. 

Every  foldier,  in  the  roman  armies,  had 
leven  of  thefe  p which  v;ere  very  light  and 
flender. 

JAUNDICE,  in  medicine,  a difeafe  which 
is  principally  difcovered  by  the  yellow 
tinflure  of  the  Ikin,  but  mod  diftinftly 
in  the  coats  of  the  eyes,  where  it  gives 
the  fit  ft  notice  of  its  invafion. 
Thefymptoms,  accordingto  Sydenham, 
are  heavinefs,  inaftivity,  laffitude  of  the 
whole  body,  anxiety,  uneafinefs  about 
the  hypochondria,  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach, 
oppreffion  in  the  bread,  difficult  relpira- 
tion,  a dry  and  harlh  Ikin,  coftivcnefs, 
hard  white  exci'ements,  yellow  high- 
coloured  urine,  which  will  tinflui  e linen 
or  paper  with  a faffVon  hue  : there  is  a 
bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  and  ail  objefls 
feem  to  be  difcoloured. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  a jaundice,  fays 
Towne,  is  an  obftrufled  excretion  cf  the 
bile  from  the  veiica  fellis  and  liver  into 


the  duodenum,  which  being  forced  back 
upon  the  liver,  mixes  with  the  blood,  I™ 

which  it  is  carried  into  the  whole  bodi' 

whence  the  {kin  and  urine  will  be  tinjl 
tured  with  the  colour  of  the  bile.  See  thj 
articles  Bile  and  Liver. 

This  obftrudlion  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  in  the  duff  that  plugs  up  tbj 
pafl'age,  or  by  external  preifure  vvhicH 
clofes  its  mouth ; or  by  fpalms  contrafi. 
ing  the  fibres  thereof.  Hence  we  may 
fee  why  the  jaundice  fucceeds  the  flatulent 
tolic,  why  pregnant  women  are  fubjefl 
to  it,  and  why  Ipafms  of  hypochondrical 
and  hyfterical  perfons  produce  the  fame 
elFefl.  Sudden  frights,  the  generation 
of  two  great  plenty  of  bile^  fehirrous  tu. 
mours,  or  ulcers  of  the  liver,  obftrtic. 
tions  of  the  menfes,  obftinate  interiliit. 
ting  fevers,  and  the  bites  of  venomouj 
animals,  will  alfo  produce  this  difeafe. 
Hoffman  thinks  emetics  highly  proper  in 
the  cure  of  a jaundice,  if  the  difeafe  dots 
not  proceed  from  violent  anger,  fpafmi 
of  the  ftomach,  a cardiatgia,  a IpafaioJic 
colic,  or  a ftone  lodged  in  the  cyfticdtifl, 
exciting  a violent  uneafinefs  about  the 
precordia  ; and  that  when  a bilious  fordts 
lodging  in  the  duodenum,  and  dofingup 
the  orifice  of  the  dufiVus  choledochus  in- 
tercepts the  paffage  of  the  bile,  orwhtii 
a tenacious,  moveable,  and  not  highly 
concreted  bilious  matter  plugs  up  theht' 
patio  duffs,  emetics  are  of  iingularelS. 
cacy  in  evacuating  it.  A fcruple  of 
ipecacuanha,  with  a grain  of  tartar  emt' 
tic,  will  be  a proper  dofe;  or  two  grains 
cf  tartar  emetic  in  a draught  of  generous 
wine,  or  in  an  infufion  of  manna,  drink- 
ing water-gruel  after  it. 

In  this  cafe,  Huxham,  after  emetics/ 
thinks  cathartics  will  be  proper,  com- 
pounded of  aloetics  and  mercurials. 
Then  faponaceous  attenuants,  prepara- 
tions of  tartar,  and  volatiles,  and  lall  of 
all  chalybeats  ; but  the  laft  are  not  lobe 
given  till  the  humours  are  fufficiently  at- 
tenuated, otherwife  an  incurable  fehinnS 
of  the  liver  may  enfue.  He  alio  recom- 
mends the  terra  foliata,  otherwiJe  called 
tartarum  regeneratum,  and,  by  the  col- 
lege, fal  diureticus,  as  the  greatcll  dil- 
folvent  and  the  molt  powerful  remedy  in 
this  difeafe.  Its  dofe  is  from  five  graint 
to  a icruple,  and  upwards. 
Saponaceous  medicines  are  often  giOT 
with' the  fame  intention  in  this  difeaft 
with  fuccefs,  thus  ; take  caftile  foapi 
tliree  ounces ; powder  of  the  rhaponiic 
plant,  and  fpecks  of  hiera  picra,  of  cadi 
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half  an  ounce;  as  miicli  of  the  fyi-up  of 
orange  peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  an 
elefluary,  of  which  the  patient  is  to  take 
from  half  a dram  to  a whole  dram  twice 
a day.  After  fome  time,  with  the  above 
precaution,  may  be  added  half  an  ounce 
of  fteel-filings  : or  take  gum  ammoniac, 
(wo  drams ; powder  of  fquills,  one  dram ; 
taftile  foap,  three  drams ; and  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  white  fugar  ; make  ten 
pills  out  of  eyery  dram,  three -of  which 
are  to  be  taken  every  rhorning,  and  as 
many  at  night  going  to  bed. 

Thefe  are  attenuants  which  ffiould  be 
pteceded  with  gentle  purgatives ; for 
Hoffman  affirms,  that  all  draftic  purga- 
tives are  prejudicial,  as  they  encreafe 
fpafms,  throw  the  blood  into  violent 
commotions,  and  impair  the  ftrength : 
therefore,  befides  thefe  which  Huxham 
has  direfted  above,  the  following  for- 
mula may  be  fometimes  proper.  Take  of 
good  rhapontic  povvder,  half  a dram  ; 
cream  of  tartar,  one  dram  ; fimple  cin- 
namon-water, three  ounces,  and  fyritp 
of  rofes,  two  drams,  for  a draught. 
When  a jaundice  fucceeds  the  colic, 
Sydenham  is  of  opinion  that  all  purga- 
tives are  to  be  omitted,  rhubarb  only  ex- 
cepted ; and  this  is  not  to  be  prefcribed 
without  evident  reafon  : but  if  -the  jaun- 
dice comes  on  without  any  preceding 
colic,  then  the  purgatives  already  men- 
tioned may  be  given  ; and  if  the  difeafe 
does  not  yield  to  this  method,  the  doc- 
tor is  of  opinion  that  chalybeat  waters 
will  be  proper. 

In  a ftubborn  jaundice,  Allen  recom- 
mends sethiops  mineral. 

When  a jaundice  is  attended  with  a he- 
morrhage, it  is  always  dangerous  in  the 
bpinion  of  Hoxham;  becaufe  it  denotes 
a moll  acrimonious  and  diffolved  Hate  of 
the  blood  ; in  which  cafe  he  thinks  atte- 
nuants, aloetics,  volatiles,  and  chaly- 
beats,  little  better  than  poifon;  whereas 
acids;  diluents,  demulcents,  and  tnineral 
waters,  are  very  beneficiali  Hemp-feed 
boiled  in  milk  till  it  breaks,  is  often  ad- 
vantageous ; the  dofe  is  five  ounces  twice 
a day.  Or  an  emulfion  of  white  poppy- 
feeds  and  fweet  almonds  after  moderate 
bleeding,  if  the  patient  is  feverifli,  and 
the  pulfe  will  allow  it,  and  gentle  purg- 
ing-. 

Sylvius  obfer^es  that  many  children  are 
allifled  with  this  diftemper  foon  after 
they  are  born,  and  that  fome  are  often 
born  with  it;  It  is  his  opinion;  that  this 
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difeafe  may  often  arife,  without  any  oh" 
ftruflion  of  the  biliary  dufl. 

The  remedies,  which  cure  the  jaundice; 
are  not  fo  fafely  given  to  children  as  td 
adults  ; however,  the  following  powder, 
given  in  the  nurfe’s  milk  twice  or  three 
times  a day,  feldom  fails  of  curing  this 
difeafe  in  children.  Take  englillr  (affron 
and  bezoar  mineral,  of  each  one'grain; 
and  being  beat  to  powder,  let  them  be 
mixed.  When  the  body  is  bound,  the 
bell  pnrgaitive  is  rhubarb,  and  particular- 
ly the  fyrup  of  fticcory  with  rhubarb. 

JAW,  fnaxilla,  in  anatomy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Maxilla. 

In  frafiiures  of  the  lower  jawq  after  the 
patient  is  commodioully  feated  againll 
the  light,  and  his  head  held  firm  by  an 
affillant,  the  furgeon  is  to  introduce  the 
thumb  or  fore-finger  of  one  hand  intci 
his  mouth,  applying  his  other  hand  ex- 
ternally ; and  by  this  means,  to  prefs 
the  fragments  of  the  jaw  on  each  fide; 
till  they  have  regained  their  former  fitua- 
tion,  which  may  be  known  by  the  regu- 
lar dlfpofition  of  the  teeth.  When  pro- 
perly reduced,  they  mull  be  covered  in- 
ternally firft  with  a plaller,  and  then  a 
comprefs  dipt  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; and  ano- 
ther comprefs,  fewed  to  a piece  of  palle- 
board  in  the  form  of  a half  jaw,  is  to  be 
laid  on  externally.  Thefe  are  to  be 
kept  on  by  the  bandage  with  four  heads, 
perforated  in  the  middle  to  let  in  the  chin. 
But  whenever  the  jaw  is  found  to  be 
fraflured  on  boUl  fides,  it  is  ufual  to 
apply  internally,  after  the  comprefs  dipt 
in  fpirit  of  wine;  another  made  of  thia 
palle-board,  perforated  in  the  middle, 
and  accomihodated  to  the  figure  of  the 
chin.  The  patient  Ihould  live  upon 
broths  and  foops,  and  avoid  all  talking* 
till  the  javy  is  grown  firm  ; and  at  the 
fame  time  take  care  not  to  lie' flat  either 
on  the  back  or  face. 

The  lower  jaw  is  indeed  feldom  luxated, 
becaufe  held  very  firm  by  ftrong  liga- 
ments and  mufcles  ; but  when  this  hap- 
pens, whether  from  a Jalow;  or  by  open-^ 
ing  the  mouth  too  wide  in  yawning,  ihdf 
chin  is  diftorted  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and 
the  mouth  gapes  open  ; and  when  lux- 
ated on  both  fides,  then  the  mouth  not 
only  gapes  open;  but  the  chin  aifo  hangs 
dovirn.  When  the  luxation  is  only  On 
one  fide,  the  cure  is  ufually  not  fo  very 
difficult;  but  when  both  heads  are  dif- 
, located,  and  not  properly  rellored  to  their 
places,  it  always  occafions  the  worll  of 
10  K.  fymptomsj 
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fymptoms,  as  violent  pains,  inflamma- 
tions, convulfions,  fevers,  vomitings,  and 
at  length  death,  But  if  an  expert  fur- 
geon  comes  in  time,  the  luxation  is  not 
very  difficult  to  I'educe. 

When  this  happens,  the  patient  is  to  be 
direftly  feated  on  a low  ftool,  fo  that  an 
affiftant  may  hold  his  head  firmly  back 
Bgainlt  his  breaft  ; then  the  furgeon  is  to 
thruft  his  two  thumbs  as  far  back  into 
the  patient’s  mouth  as  he  well  can  ; but 
they  are  to  be  firft  wrapped  round  in  a 
handkerchief,  to  prevent  them  from  flip- 
ping or  being  hurt;  and  his  other  fingers 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  jaw  externally  ; 
when  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  it 
is  to  be  ftrongly  prelTed,  firft  downwards, 
then  backwards,  and  lattly  upwards,  but 
fo  as  that  all  may  be  done  in  an  inrtant, 
by  which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  the 
jaw  may  be  eafily  flioved  into  their  for- 
mer cavities  : but  the  furgeon  ought  to  ' 
be  always  careful  to  fnatch  his  thumbs 
quickly  out  of  the  patient’s  mouth,,  left 
they  fliould  be  comprefled,  bruifed  or  bit, 
by  reducing  the  jaw  into  its  place. 

If  the  jaw  be  out  on  one  fide  only,  every 
thing  is  to  be  done  in  the  fame  manner  } 
only  obferving  that  the  luxated  fide  is  to 
be  forced  more  ftrongly  downwards  and 
backwards  than  the  found  one.  As  for 
bandages,  there  feems  no  great  occafion 
for  them  in  this  cafe,  unlefs  the  luxatioti 
lias  remained  fame  time  before  it  was  re- 
duced j for  then  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  apply,  for  feveral  days,  the  four-head- 
ed bandage,  with  feme  ftrengthening  fpi- 
rit,  which  may  be  taken  off  when  the  pa- 
tient intends  to  eat. 

JAWER,  a city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  the 
dutchy  of  Jawer,  fituated  in  16°  la' eaft 
long,  and  51"  S'  north  lat. 

JAY,  in  ornithology,  the  variegated  cor- 
vus,  with  the  covering  feathers  of  the 
wings  blue,  variegated  with  black  and 
white.  See  the  article  CoRvus. 

JAZY,  a city  of  european  Turky,  capital 
of  Moldavia,  fituated  on  the  river  Pruth, 
in-eaft  long.  aS°  4.0',  noith  lat.  47“  15'. 

IBERIA,  the  antient  name  of  Spain,  aS' 
wtll  as  of  Georgia  in  Afia. 

IBERIS,  sciATiCA-CRiiss,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  tetradvnamia-filiculofa  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
four  unequal  petals ; vertically  oval,  ob- 
I tnfe,  and  natent;  the  fruit  is  a little  pod 
ereit,  roundifli,  comprelTed,  furrounded 
by  an  acute  bifid  margin  on  the  upper 
fide,  and  containing  two  cells:  the  feed, 
v in  each  cell,  is  fingle  and  roundifli-. 


lEX,  in  zoology,  an  animal  ofthevoat-, 
kind,  with  extremely  long  nodole  horns' 
which  bend  backwards,  and  are  of  a 
blackifli  colour,  and  annulated  on  ib- 
furface.  The  body  is  of  a darkdulky  n. 
lour,  and  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  th 
height  than  that  of  the  common  goat:  h 
has  a great  refemblance  to  the  deer-kind- 
the  legs  are  alfo  perfeaiy  like  thofeofili’ 
deer,  (Iraight,  elegant,  and  flender,  ij 
is  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and,  notwithftanding  its  vaft  horns,  rml 
and  leaps  with  furprifing  force  aniau. 
lity.  See  plate  CXLII.  fig.  4. 

IBIS,  a bird  which  was  very  ufefultotlie 
Egyptians  for  deffroying  ferpents,  io- 
culls,  and  caterpillars  ; and,  on  thal  at. 
count,  bad  divine  honours  paid  it. 

It  is  all  over  black,  and  about  the  liieoi 
the  curlew,  with  the  head  of  a cormoiaBi, 
and  the  long  neck  of  a heron. 

IBURG,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  Get. 
many,  twelve  miles  fonth  of  Ofnaborj, 

ICE,  glades,  in  phyfio-logy,  a folid  tsaof 
parent,  and  brittle  body,  formed  of  fom 
fluid,  particularly  water,  by  means  of 
Gold.  See  Frost  and  Freezing, 
The  younger  Lemery  obferves,  that  it: 
is  only  a re-eftablifhment  of  the  parisa 
water  in  their  natural  ftate;  thatlii 
mere  abfence  of  fire  is  fufficient  to  accooii 
for  this  re-eftabliftiment ; and  thatll: 
fluidity  of  water  is  a real  fufion,  liltellil 
of  metals  expofed  to  the  fire;  difftiiii 
only  in  this,  that  a greater  quantity  d 
fire  is  neceffary  to  the  one  than  theotk 
Gallileo  was  the  firft  that  obferved  icili 
be  lighter  than  the  water  which  compofd 
it:  and  hence  it  happens,  that  ice  Iloa 
upon  water,  its  fpecific  gravity  beingli 
that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine.  Thisn. 
refaflion  of  ice  is  ovring  to  the  airbubUii 
produced  in  the  water  by  freezing;  ill 
being  confiderably  larger  in  proportion# 
the  water  frozen,render  the  bodyfo trail 
fpecifically  lighter  : and  thefe  air-bubUs 
growing  large,  acquire  a great  expanin 
power,  fo  as  to  bnrft  the  containing 
fels,  though  ever  fo  ftrong.  It  haste 
imagined,  that  this  burlling  ofthetif- 
fels  by  frozen  water,  was  owing  to  ik 
contra6lion  of  the  folid  parts  of  thevsfi 
upon  the  ice,  and  not  to  the  internalii' 
panfion  : but  the  florentine  academiein 
fliewed  the  contrary  by  the  followingo- 
periment : .they  filled  a- hoflo'a' 
pure  gold  with  cold  water,  then,  folfc 
ingup  the  orifice,  expofed  it  to  a freeW; 
air  ; having  firll  fitted  to  it  a inrf 
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of  tlie  fpliere,  and  carefully  marked  the 
part  of  the  fphere  where  the  edge  of  the 
jing  touched  it.  While  the  water  froze 
in  the  globe,  they  obferved  the  external 
fiirface  to  be  fo  much  enlarged,  that  the 
metallic  ring  remarkably  afcended  to- 
wards the  vertex  from  the  greateft  hori- 
zontal circle;  whence  the  globe  expand- 
ed much  more  than  the  ring  contradled 
by  the  cold  ; as  was  plain  from  compar- 
ing this  ring  with  another,  originally 
made  of  the  fame  fize. 

But  fnow-water,  or  any,  water  long  boil- 
ed at  the  fire,  freezes  flower,  and  affords 
a more  folid  ice,  with  fewer  bubbles,  than 
other  water  not  fo  treated.  And  pure 
water  long  kept  in  vacuo,  and  froze  af- 
terwards there,  freezes  much  fooner  with 
the  fame  degree  of  cold,  than  water  un- 
purged of  air,  and  expofed  to  the  atmo- 
fphere  j whilft  ice  is  thus  made  of  water 
from  which  the  air  was  extrafted,  is 
much  harder,  more  ponderous,  equable, 
and  tranfparent  than  common  ice.  Whence 
it  is  certain,  that  the  air  naturally  con- 
tained in  water,  being  brought  together 
by  the  freezing  cold,  occafions  its  greater 
rarefaflion  and  levity:  and  in  this  man- 
ner ice  has  been  procured,  that  would 
not  float  upon  water.  If  finely  powder- 
ed fea-falt,  fal  gem,  or  fal  ammoniac  be 
put  to  powdered  ice  or  fnow,  in  a freez- 
ing feafon,  and  they  be  well  mixed  toge- 
ther, the  falts  will  immediately  begin  to 
diirolve,andthe  coldnefs  grow  much  more 
intenfe  ; and  this,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know, 
to  a certain  degree,  whatever  were  the  de- 
grees of  ' cold  in  the  bodies  before  their 
mixture.  Alcohol  alfo  being  thus  mixed 
with  ice,  increafes  its  coldnefs  ; the  pure, 
faline,  and  acid  fpirits  of  fea-fal,  nitre, 
at^ua  fortis,  and  aqua  regia,  the  ftronger 
they  are,  the  more  intenfe  cold  they  pro- 
duce when  mixed  with  ice. 

Hence,  to  make  the  moft  perfefl  ice,  we 
fhould  take  tiie  purefl  water,  and  perfeil- 
ly  purge  it  of  air  by  the  air-pump,  and 
then  freeze  it  in  the  fevereft  froft  : thus 
we  fhall  obtain  ice  of  the  greateft  hard- 
nefs,  denfity,  purity,  tranfparency,  and 
gravity ; the  true  pliyfical  charaifieis  <.f 
ice  to  the  fenfes : iho’  even  this  ice,  fo  far 
as  we  now  know,  would  immediately 
melt  into  water  with  a heat  of  thirty  de- 
grees. Whence  it  follows,  that  the  moft 
natural  cold  cannot  convert  pure  water 
into  ftone,  cryttal,  or  gems  ; for  this 
artificial  cold  is  above  forty  degrees 
ftronger  than  th,at,  where  water  is  laid  to 
be  frozen  into  rock-cryftal ; for  by  all 


the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  no 
increafe  of  cold  has  made  ice  at  all  more 
difficult  to  melt  than  common  ice. 
Ice-house,  a building  contrived  to  pre- 
ferve  ice  for  the  ufe  of  a family  in  the 
fummer-feafon. 

Ice-houfes  are  more  generally  ufed  in 
warm  countries,  than  with  us,  particu- 
, lariy  in  Italy,  where  the  meaneft  perfon 
who  tents  a houfe,  has  his  vault  or  cellar 
for  ice.  However,  as  ice  is  much  more 
ul’ed  in  England  than  it  was  formerly,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  give  feme  direftions 
for  the  choice  of  their  fituation,  for  the 
mariner  of  building  them,  and  for  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  ice. 

As  to  the  fituation,  it  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  a dry  fpot  of  ground  ; becaufe 
wherever  ihei'e  is  moifture,  the  ice  will 
melt : therefore  in  all  ftrong  lands  whicli 
retain  the  wet,  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  make  drains  all  round  them. 
The  place  feould  alfo  be  elevated,  and  as 
much  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  as  puf- 
fible. 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  building,  that 
may  be  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
owner  5 but  a circular  form  is  moft  pro- 
per for  the  well  in  which  the  ice  is  to  be 
preferved  ; which  Ihould  be  of  a fize  and 
depth  proportionable  to  the  quantity  10 
be  kept ; for  it  is  proper  to  have  it  large 
enough  to  contain  ice  for  two  years  con- 
fomption,  fo  that  if  a mild  winter  fliould 
happen,  in  which  little  or  no  ice  is  to  be 
bad,  there  may  be  a ftock  to  fupply  the 
want.  At  the  bottom  of  the  well  there 
fliould  be  a fpace  of  about  two  feet  deep 
left  to  receive  any- moifture  that  may  drain 
from  the  ice;  over  this  fpace  fliould  be 
placed  a ftrong  wooden  grate,  and  from 
thence  a fmall  drain  fliould  be  laid  under 
ground,  to  carry  off  the  wet.  The  Tides 
of  the  well  fliould  be  built  with  biick, 
at  leaft  two  bricks  thick  ; for  the  thicker 
it  is,  the  lefs  danger  there  will  be  of  the 
well  being  afiFefted  by  any  external  cailfe. 
When  the  well  is  brought  up  within  three 
. feet  of  the  furface,  there  fliould  fie  an- 
other outer-arch  or  wall  begun,  which 
fliould  be  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  intended  arch  of  the  well;  and 
if  there  be  a fecond  arch  turned  over  this 
wall,  it  will  add  to  the  good nefs  of  the 
houfe:  the  roof  muft  be  high  enough 
above  ihe  inner  arch  to  admit  of  a door- 
w.uy  to  get  out  the  ice.  If  the  building 
is  to  be  covered  wiih  flatesor  tiles,  reeds 
fliould  be  laid  confiderably  ihick  under 
them,  to  keep  out  the  fun  and  external 
10  K * air; 
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ail' ; and  if  thefe  reeds  are  laid  ihe  thick- 
pefs  of  fix  or- eight  inches,  and  plaiftered 
over  with  lime  and  hair,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  heat  getting  thro’  them. 
The  external  wall  may  be  built  in  what 
form  the  proprietor  pleafes ; and  as  thefe 
ice-houfes  are  placed  in  gardens,  they 

. are  fometimes  fo  contrived  as  to  have  an 
liandfome  alcove-feat  in. front,  with  a 
fmall  door  behind  it,  through  which  a 
perlbn  might  enter  to  take  out  the  ice  j 
and  a large  door  on  the  other  fide,  front- 
ing the  north,  with  a porch  wide  enough 
for  a fmall  cart  to  back  in,  in  order  to 
Ihootdown  the  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the 
well,  which  need  not  be  more  than  two 
feet  diameter,  and  a Hone  fo  contrived  as 
to  ihut  it  up  in  the  exadleft  manner  : all 
the  vacant  fpace  above  and  between  this 
and  the  large  door  (liould  be  filled  up  with 
barley-llraw.  The  building  thusfinifli- 
ed,  ihould  have  time  to  dry  before  the 
ice  is  put  into  it. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  upon  the  wooden 
grate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  there 
ihould  be  laid  fome  fmall  faggots,  and  if 
upon  thefe  a layer  of  reeds  is  placed 
fmooth  for  the  ice  to  lie  upon,  it  will  be 
better  than  llraw,  which  is  commonly 
ufed.  As  to  the  choice  of  the  ice,  the 
thinner  it  is,  the  eafier  it  may  be  broken 
to  powder  ; for  the  fmaller  it  is  broken, 
the  better.it  will  unite  when  put  into  the 
well.  In  putting  it  in,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  ram  it  as  dole  as  poflible  ; and  alfo  to 
allo'jv  a vacancy  of  about  two  inches,  all 
round,  ne.xt  the  fide  of  the  well,  to  give 
paffige  to  any  raoifture  occafioned  by  the 
melting  of  fome  of  the  ice.  When  the 
ice  is  put  into  the  well,  if  alittls  falt-petre 
be  mixed  with  it  at  every  fen  inches  or  a 
foot  in  thicknefs,  it  will  caufe  it  to  unite 
more  clofely  into  a folid  raafs. 

ICH  DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  prince  of 
. Wales’s  arms,  dignifying,  in  the  high 
dutch,  I fer^e. 

It  was  fiirt  ufed  by  Edward  Ihe  black 
prince,  to  fhew  his  lubjeftion  to  his  father 
king  Edward  III. 

ICHNEUMON,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
the  bluifh..  meles,  wfith  uniform  claws. 
See  the  article  Meles. 

This  animal  is  truly  of  the  badger-kind, 
and  indeed  very  much  refembles  the  com- 
mon badger,  in  almoft  every  particular. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  cat;  the 
head  is  of  a blue  colour,  approaching  to 
black,  efpecially  about  the  nofe  : and  all 
the  reft  of  the  body  is  of  a grey  colour, 
like  that.ff  our  common  badger,  the  un- 


der part  being  darker  than  the  back  m- 
fides. 

Ichneumon  is  alfo  the  name  of  a genus  of 
flies,  of  the  hymenoptera  order,  with  a 
triple  fling  at  the  anus. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  perfpeaive,  the  view 
of  any  thing  cut  off  by  a plane  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  juft  at  the  bale  of  it. 
Among  painters  it  fignifies  a defeription 
of  images,  or  of  antient  ftatues  of  warble 
and  copper,  of  bulls  and  femi-bults,  of 
paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  woiks,  and 
antient  pieces  of  miniature. 

IcHNDGRAPHY,  in  architeflure,  a deferip. 
tion  or  draught  of  the  platform  or  ground- 
vvork  of  a houfe,  or  other  building.  Or 
it  is  the  geometrical  plan  or  platform  of 
an  edifice  or  houfe,  or  the  ground-woifc 
of  an  houfe  or  building,  delineated  upon 
paper,  deferibing  the  form  of  the  feveral 
apartments,  rooms,  windows,  chimnijs, 
f^c.  See  the  article  Building. 

The  drawing  or  defigning  of  this  is  pro- 
perly the  bufinefs  of  the  mailer  arcliiiefl, 
or  furveyor ; it  being,  indeed,  the  mo# 
difficult  of  any. 

IcHKOGRAPHY,  in  fortification,  denote 
the  plan  or  reprefentation  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a fortrefs,  the  diftind 
parts  of  which  are  marked  out,  either  on 
the  ground  itfelf,  or  on  paper. 

ICHOGL  ANS,  the  grand  fignior’s  pages, 
ferving  in  the  feraglio. 

Thofe  are  the  children  of  clirillian  pi- 

, rents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or 
prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors 
of  diflant  provinces  : they  are  the  mo# 
fprightly,  beautiful,  and  well  made  that 
can  be  met  with ; and  are  always  review- 
ed and  approved  of  by  the  grand  lignior 
himfelf,  before  they  are  admitted  into 
the  feraglios  of  Pera,  Conllantinople,  or 
Adrianople,  being  the  three  collegn 
where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for 
employments,  according  to  the  opinion 
the  court  entertains  of  them. 

ICHOR,  properly  fignifies  a thin  wairj 
humour,  like  ferum  : but  is  fometimts 
alfo  ufed  far  a thicker  kind,  flowing  from 
ulcers,  called  alfo  fanies. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA,  isinglass,  in  the 
materia  medica,  a preparation  from 
the  fifh  known  by  the  name  of  luilb.  Stt 
the  article  Hus©. 

This  is  a tough  and  firm  fubflance,  ofj 
whitifli  colour,  and  in  fome  degree  Irani- 
parent ; it  is  light,  moderately  hard,  ve- 
ry flexile,  and  of  fcarce  any  fmell, 
very  little  talle.  Wenfnally  leceiveit” 
twilled  pieces  of  an  oblong  and  roundf' 
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figure,  and  bent  in  the  fliape  of  a horfe- 
ilioe:  this  our  druggifts  ofually  beat 
and  pull  to  P'eoes,  and  fell  it  in  thin 
fbrsds  like  flcins,  which  eahly  diflolve : 
bcMes  this  kind  of  round  ifinglals,  we 
meet  with  fome  in  fmall  thin  fquare 
cakes,  white  and  very  tranfparent ; thefe 
are  the  fineft  of  all.  But  ifinglafs,  of 
whatever  (hape,  is  to  be  chofen  clean, 
whitilh,  and  pellucid.  , . 

The  method  of  preparing  the  ichthyocol- 
la  is  this;  they  cut  off  all  the  fins  of  the 
hufo,  clofe  to  the  flelh,  and  tske  out  the 
bladder,  ftomach,  and  inteftines;  they 
walh  thefe  very  clean,  and  then  cut  them 
in  pieces,  and  throwing  them  into  a large 
quantity  of  water,  they  let  them  lieep 
four  and  twenty  hours,  and  after  this 
they  kindle  a fire  under  the  velTel,  and 
keep  the  liquor  juft  boiling  till  the  greater 
part  of  the  matters  are  dilTolved  T they 
then  ftir  the  whole  brilkly  about ; then 
ftrain  it  through  flannels,  and  fet  the  li- 
quor by  to  cool.  When  there  is  a large 
quantity  of  fat  ufually  formed  upon  it, 
which  is  carefully  flcimmed  off,  and  the 
clear  liquor  is  poured  off  from  the  grolfer 
parts  which  fubfide,  it  is  put  over  the  fire 
again,  and  gently  evaporated  and  flcim- 
raed  afrelh,  all  the  time,  till  by  trials  they 
find,  that,  on  letting  a fpoonful  of  it 
cool,  it  will  harden  into  the  confiftence 
of  glue.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
fire  very  gentle,  to  prevent  burning  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  evaporation.  They 
then  pour  it  out  upon  a large,  fmooth, 
wooden  table ; and  as  it  cools,  form  it 
into  the  mafl'es  we  meet  with  it  in,  by  cut- 
ting and  rolling  it  up. 

The  greateft  quantity  of  ifinglafs  is  made 
in  Ruftia.  We  have  it  principally  from 
Holland,  the  Dutch  contrafling  for  the 
moft  of  it,  before  it  is  made. 

It  is  an  excellent  agglutinant  and  ftrength- 
ener,  and  is  often  prefcribed  in  jellies 
and  broth,  but  rarely  enters  any  compo- 
fitions  of  the  regular  medicinal  form.  It 
is  the  moft  efficacious  as  well  as  the 
moft  fafe  and  innocent  of  all  the  ingredi- 
ents ufed  far  cleaning  wines,  upon  which 
account  the  wine-coopers  life  a much 
greater  quantity  of  it  than  the  apothe- 
caries. 

A very  valuable  glue  is  alfo  made  of  this 
drug,  which  is  a proper  form  to  keep  it 
for  the  wine-coopers  ufe. 
ICHTHYOLOGY,  ixSv  ■jKoyiaj  the  fcience 
oi  fiflies,  or  that  branch  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  fiflies.  See  the  article  Fish. 
clehaes  ichthyology  Co  bs  the  fci- 
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ence  or  art  of  diftinguifliijig  all  the  parts 
of  fiflies,  and  calling  them  by  their  proper 
names  ; alfo  of  giving  every  fifh  its  gene- 
rical  and  fpeqific  name  ; and  laftly,  to 
commemorate  fome  of  its  remarkable 
qualities.  See  plate  CXLIII. 

We  have  already,  underthe  article ^ISH, 
given  the  general  diftribution  of  fiflies  in- 
to the  claffes  of  plagiuri,  chondroptery- 
gious,  branchioftegious,  acanthoptery- 
gious,  and  malacopterygious  fiflies,  with 
the  peculiar  charaflers  of  each  clafs  ; 
and  in  the  annexed  plate  of  Ichthyology, 
there  is  delineated  a fifh  of  each  clafs,  ia 
the  order  above  mentioned. 

As  to  the  plagiuri,  or  cetaceous  Allies, 
they  agree  in  many  particulars  with  hairy 
quadrupeds,  and  are  diftinguifhed  into 
genera  by  much  the  fame  charaflers,  ef- 
pecially  the  teeth  ; but  befides  (hefe,  the 
number  of  fins  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  arranging 
them  into  diftinft  genera. 

The  chondropterygious  or  cartilaginous 
fifties  differ  from  each  other  in  the  figure 
of  their  whole  body,  the  number  of  fora- 
mina or  apertures  of  the  gills,  &ci  by 
which  they  are  moft  cpmniodioully  fub- 
divided  into  genera;  fince  the  charaflers 
of  the  firft  clafs  are  here  fo  various  as  ta 
differ  in  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fame 
genus.  The  charaflers  by  which  thefe 
two  claffes  of  fiflies  may  be  fubdivided 
into  diftinft  genera,  are  fimple  and  obvi- 
ous : but  it  is  a matter  of  greater  difli- 
culty  to  fix  upon  invariable  charaflers, 
by  which  the  other  claffes  may  be  fubdi- 
vided  in  the  fame  manner.  The  multi- 
tude of  genera  contained  under  each  . of 
them,  added  to  the  great  refemblance  to 
be  found  between  really  diftinft  genera, 
make  it  no  eafy  talk  to  diftingulfti  tliele 
genera  from  each  other,  which  is  beft 
done  by  eftabliftiing  the  generical  cba- 
raflers  upon  fuch  external  parts  as  aie 
moft  conftant  and  unirprin  in  the  ramc 
genus,  and  leaft  common  to  blher  genera. 
From  many  inftances  produced  by  Arte- 
di,  it  appears,  i . That  the  figure  of  the 
fins  and  tail  is  of  no  ufe  in  determining, 
the  genera  of  thefe  fifties.  2,  Thatlhe  fi- 
gure of  the  back,  breaft,  and  belly,  and 
even  of  the  whole  body,  with  refpefl  to 
length  and  breadth,  is  of  no  fervice  for 
eftablifliing  generical  diftinflions.  3 .That 
the  figure  of  the  head,  mouth,  eyes,  no- 
ftrils,  and  other  parts  belonging  fo  the 
head,  is  indeed  of.  the  utmoft  conlequence 
in  diftinguifliing  the  different  genera ; but 
as  this  figure  is  common  to  fcveral  other- 
wife  dillinfl  genera,  it  is  rafherTervice- 
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able  in  eftabliftiing  the  orders,  than  ge- 
nera of  filhes,  4.  The  fame  may  be  ob- 
lerved  of  the  figure  of  the  fcales,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  feveral  external  parts  of 
fifhes,  as  the  mouth,  noftrils,  eyes,  fins, 
&c.  thefe,  though  of  great  ufe  in  the 
defcription  of  filhes,  afford  no  diftinflive 
charadlers  of  the  genera,  as  being  com- 
mon to  feveral.  5.  Neither  is  the  num- 
ber of  fins  or  teeth  to  be  reckoned  a gene- 
rical  charafter  i fince  this  varies  in  filhes 
undoubtedly  of  the  fame  genus. 

Having  thus  Ihewn  what  properties  of 
filhes  are  not,  he  next  confiders  thofe 
which  are  fufficient  generical  charafters  ; 
and  obferves,  that  of  all  the  external 
parts,  the  only  ones  to  he  found  in  all 
the  fpinofe  filhes,  and  yet  different  in 
each  genus,  are  the  little  bones  of  the 
membrana  branchioftega,  or  membrane 
of  the  gills.  Thcie  bones  are  found  in 
almoft  all  filhes  that  have  bones,  though 
more  confpicuous  in  fomethan  in  others, 
by  leafon  of  the  different  thicknefs  of  the 
membrane;  and  the  number  of  them  is 
more  conftant  in  the  fame  genus,  than 
that  of  ihefins:  thus,  all  the  gadi  have 
conftantly  feven  of  thefe  little  bones  in 
the  branchioftege  membrane  of  each  fide  ; 
all  the  fpecies  of  pearch  have  likewife 
feven, ; the  cyprini,  three ; the  cotti, 
fix;  the  clupeae,  eight;  the  efoces,  four- 
teen ; and  fo  of  others.  There  are 
only  two  known  genera  of  fpinofe  filh, 
wherein  the  number  of  thele  hones  is  not 
the  fame  in  all  the  fpecies  of  the  fame 
genus,  viz.  the  falmoii  and  coregonus  ; 
thele  bones  in  different  fpecies  of  lalmons 
being  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  ; and  in 
the  different  fpecies  of  coregonus,  feven, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten:  and  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  this  difference  only  takes 
place  in  fifltes,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  fo 
very  like  each  other,  as  to  be  known  to 
belong  to  the  fame  genus  at  firft  fight. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  number  of  ihefe 
little  bones  in  the  hrancbioftege  mem- 
brane affords  the  firft  and  moft  effential 
eharafler  for  diftinguilhing  the  genera  of 
cathelurous  and  ofteopterygious  fillies. 
This  however  is  not  fufticient  alone;  it 
being  alfo  necefl'ary,  befides  the  fame 
number  of  thefe  bones  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  I.  That  the  fillies  belonging 
to  each  genus,  Ihould  have  the  fame  ex- 
ternal figure.,  That  die  firuation,  no 
lefs  than  the  number  of  their  fins,  be  the 
fame.  j.  The  teeth  ftioiild  allb  have  the 
fame  fituation.  4.  The  difpofition  of  the 
fcales  fiiould  aifo  be  the  fame.  5.  The 
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figure  and  difpofition  of  the  other  n 
ternal  and  internal  parts,  particulaiW 
of  the  llomach  and  its  appendices  the 
inteftines,  air-bladder,  &c.  Iliould’alfo 
agree* 

If  thefe  charaffers  are  found  to  corre- 
fpond,  there  can  be  no  doubt  butthe  vi 
HUS  founded  on  them  is  juft  and  natufal. 
However,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
cliaraflers  are  not  to  he  expefted  in  full 
perfeaion  in  all  the  fillies  belonging  to 
one  and  the  fame  genus.  But  three  of 
thefe,  viz.  the  fame  number  of  bones  in 
the  branchioftege  membrane,  the  fame 
external  figure,  and  the  fame  difpofition 
of  the  fins,  are  e.ffential  to  the  fanienefs 
of  the  genus  ; the  other  charafters  being 
only  additional  to  thefe. 

ICHTHYOLOGIST,  an  author  who  has 
written  profeffedly  of  fifhes. 
Ichthyologifts  are  very  numerous ; hot 
thofe  who  have  treated  this  fubjefi  with 
moft  accuracy  and  judgment,  are  Aril- 
totle,  Bellonius,  Roncleletius,  Salvian, 
Gefner,  Willughby,  Ray,  and  Artedij 
efpecially  this  laft  author,  who  is  uiiirer. 
fally  acknowledged  to  be  the  bed  on  this 
fubje£f  ; and  next  to  him  come  Willugh. 
by  and  Ray. 

ICHTHYPERIA,  in  natural  hiftary,  a 
name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  the  bony  pa. 
latesand  mouthsoffilliesjufually  nietwiili 
either  follile,  in  fingle  pieces,  or  in  fraj- 
ments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fubllante 
with  the  bufonitas,  and  are  of  voryva- 
rious  figures,  fome  broad  and  Ihort,  others 
longer  and  llender;  fome  very  gilihofe, 
and  others  plainly  arched.  They  are  like, 
wife  of  various  fixes,  from  the  tenth  ofa« 
inch  to  two  inohes  in  length,  and  an  inch 
in  breadth.  See  Bufon  IT.E. 

ICHTHYS,  ipcSo;,  in  antiquity,  a cele- 
brated acroftic  of  the  erytlnaean  fibyl,  the 
firft  words  of  each  verfe  of  which  were, 
Irnra  Xpi^^  Gea  ui^  veylag,  that  is, 
Chrijius  Dei  JHiiu  fervator  ■,  andtheini. 
tial  greek  letters  form  the  word 
whence  the  name. 

ICKWORTH,  a town  of  Suffolk,  fe 
miles  eaft  of  St.  Edmundibury. 

ICONIUM,  the  fame  with  Cogni.  See  the 
article  Cogni. 

ICONOCLASTS,  ErxrvrxXsrn.  in 
hiftory,  an  appellation  given  to  tliofe 
perfons,  who,  in  the  Vlllth  century,  op* 
pofecl  image-worfliip  i and  is  iiiHgivcnjjy 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  all  chriftians™ 
reject  the  life  of  images  in  religious  mat* 
ters.  See  the  article  Image* 

JCOSAHEDRQN,  in  geometry,  a rfj 
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Jarfolid,  confining  of  fwenfy  triangular 
pyramids,  whofe  vertexes  meet  in  the 
center  of  a fpliere,  fuppofed  to  circum- 
fcribeit;  and,  therefore,  have  their  height 
and  bafes  equal ; wherefore  the  folidity 
of  one  of  thofe  pyramids  multiplied  by 
50,  the  number  of  hafes,  gives  the  folid 
content  of  the  icofahedron. 

If  fig.  1.  n®  I.  plate  CXLIV.  be 
nicely  drawn  on  palfeboard,  cut  half 
through,  and  then  folded  up  neatly  to-- 
gether,  it  will  reprefent  an  icofahedron. 
ibid.  n°  2. 

ICOSANDRIA,  in  the  linnsean  fyftem 
of  botany,  a clafs  of  plants,  the  twelfth 
in  order,  the  charaflers  of  which,  in  fo 
far  as  it  differs  from  the  polyandria,  are 
tliefe;  the  cup  of  ihe  flower  is  monophyl- 
lous  and  hollow,  with  the  corolla  affixed 
by  the  ungues  to  its  Tides,  and  about 
twenty  fta'mina  infcrted  either  into  the 
fide  of  the  cup,  or  corolla.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Botany. 

. The  term  icofandria  is  here  taken  in  a 
lax  and  indeterminate  fenfe,  fo  as  to 
I comprehend  all  plants  with  more  than 
i twelve  ftamina,  and  for  the  mod  part  not 
j much  exceeding  twenty.  However,  the 
j cliarafleriftic  of  the  clafs  is  rather  to  be 
1 taken  from  the  manner  of  infertion,  than 
number  of  the  ftamina. 

■ To  this  clafs  belong  the  cafliis  or  torch- 
ihillle,  the  amygdalus  or  almond-tree, 
the  ceral’us,  or  cherry,  Gfc.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Cactus,  Almond,  Sfr. 

ICTERIC  DISEASE,  the  fame  with  the 
jaiinilice.  See  the  article  Jaundice. 

ICTIAR,  in  the  lurkiffi  affairs,  an  officer 
who  has  gone  through  all  the  degrees  of 
preferment  in  his  refi>e£live  body,  and 
confqnently  has  a right  to  a feat  in  the 
divan.  See  the  article  Divan. 

IDA,  a mount.ain  in  the  ifland  of  Candia 
or  Crete ; alfo  another  in  Natolia,  or 
IcfUr  Afia,  celebrated  by  the  poeis  for  the 
judgment  of  Paris  on  the  beauty  of  the 
three  goddrffes,  Minerva,  Juno,  and 
Venus,  to  the  laft  of  whom  he  gave  the 
preference.  , 

IDANHA  velha,  a city  of  Portugal, 
in  ihe  province  of  Eftremadura,  forty-fix 
miles  north  eart  of  Portalegre. 

idea,  in  general,  the  image  or  refem- 
hlance  of  a thing,  which,  though  not 
feen,  is  conceived  by  the  mind.  See  the 
article  Image. 

In  logic,  idea  denotes  the  immediate 
ohjeft  about  which  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed,  when  we  perceive  or  think  of  any 
thing.  ■' 


To  account  for  the  formation  of  ouy 
ideas,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  firft  thing 
we  perceive,  in  taking  a view  of  what 
paffes  within  us,  is,  that  we  receive  iin- 
preffions  from  a variety  of  external  ob- 
jefls  ; that  diftinff  notices  are  thereby 
conveyed  into  the  underftanding,  and 
that  we  are  confeious  of  their  being  there. 
This  attention  of  the  mind  tothe  objefPs 
afling  upon  it,  is  by  logicians  called 
fimple  apprehenfion.  It  is  therefore  by 
this  means  that  we  come  to  be  furniflied 
with  all  thofe  ideas  about  which  our 
thoughts  are  employed.  For  when  we  look 
at  the  fun,  moon,  a man,  atree,  or  any 
other  objeft  without  us,  the  image  or  ap- 
pearance thereof  is  immediately  conveyed 
to  the  foul  by  the  organ  of  fight;  and  thefe 
images  the  mind  has  a power  or  faculty 
of  renewing  or  calling  up  again  to  its 
view  at  pleafure,  even  when  the  objefits 
that  firft  produced  them  are  removed. 
Now  our  ideas  are  nothing  elfe  than  thefe 
renewed  reprefentaiions  of  what  we  have 
at  any  time  perceived  or  felt,  by  means 
of  which  things  are  again  brought  under 
the  view  of  the  mind  ; and  by  varioufly 
combining  thefe  ideas  together,  the  mind 
can  upon  many  occafions  form  to  itl'elf 
reprefentations  even  of  things  that  never 
perhaps  had  any  real  exiftence  in  nature, 
as  mountains  of  gold,  ©'r. 

As  to  the  origin  or  fource  of  our  ideas, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  all  have 
their  firft  rife,  and  are  derived  into  the 
underftanding,  either  from  the  fenfes,  or 
reflefling  upon  what  paffes  within  our- 
felves ; or,  to  Ipeak  in  the  language  of 
logicians,  from  lenfation  or  refleflion. 
From  thefe  two  great  inlets  of  knowledge 
the  underftanding  is  fupplied  with  all  the 
materials  of  thinking.  For  outward  ob- 
jefts  afting  upon  our  fenfes,  rouze  in  us 
a variety  of  perceptions,  according  to  tlie 
different  manner  in  which  they  affefil  us ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  we  come  by  the  ide.as 
of  light  and  daiknefs,  heat  and  cold,  fweet 
and  bitter,  rough  and  fmooth,  and  all 
other  impreflions  which  are  termed  fen- 
fible  qualities,  and  wh.i.h  are  wholly  de- 
rived to  us  from  without,  and  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  outward  objecls  that  pro- 
duced them,  and  the  different  wavs  in 
which  our  fenfes  are  affetled  by  them. 
This  inlet  to  knowledge,  as  comprehend- 
ing all  the  notices  conveyed  into  'he  mind 
by  the  impull'es  of  external  objefls  upon 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  is  called  fenfiti.m. 
But  there  is  yet  another  fource  of  impir  f- 
fions  arifmg  from  the  atiention  of  the 

mind 
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mind  to  its  own  a£ls,  when  if  takes  a 
view  of  the  perceptions  lodged  there,  that 
were  originally  furniflisd  by  the  fenfes. 
For  thefe  giving  the  inind  an.  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  its  fevera!  powers,  vVhen 
■we  turn  the  eye  of  the  foul  inwards  upon 
them,  and  take  a view  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  employs  itfelf  about 
them,  we  find  all  our  thoughts,  under 
whatever  form  they  appear,  are  attended 
with  confeioufnefs,  and  that  the  under- 
ftanding  is  enriched  with  a new  fet  of 
perceptions  no  lefs  diftinft  than  thofe  con- 
veyed in  by  the  fenfes.  It  is  thus  that 
we  come  by  the  ideas  of  perceiving,  think- 
ing, doubting,  remembering,  willing, 
&c.  which  are  the  different  afts  and 
workirtgs  of  the  mind  itfelf,  i:eprefented 
to  us  by  our  own  confcioiifnefs  of  wliat 
palfeth  within  us.  This  fecond  fource  of 
ideas  is  called  refleflion,  and  prefu pp'ofes- 
fenfation.  Befides  thefe  two  fource's  there 
are  other  ideas  derived  into  our  imder- 
Ibndings  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and 
reflciSlion,  as  the  ideas  of  pleafure,  pain, 
power,  exiftence,  unity,  fucceffion,  &c. 
See  Sensation  and  Reflection. 
From  thefe  (iinnle  beginnings,  all  our 
knowledge,  all  our  difcoveries,  take  their 
rife  : for  we  can  have  no  perception  of 
the  operations  of  our  minds,  until  they 
are  exerted  ; nor  can  they  be  exerted  be- 
fore the-underftanding  is  furniflied  by  the 
fenfes  with  the  ideas  about  which  to  em- 
p'oy  them  ; as  therefore  thefe  ideas  that 
give  the  firft  employment  to  our  faculties 
are  evidently  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
it  is  plain  that  all  our  knowledge  mull: 
begin  here.  Norlliall  we  among  ail  our 
difcoveries,  or  that  infinite  variety  of  con- 
ceptions whereof  they  conlift,  he  able 
to  point  out  one  original  idea,  which  is, 
not  derived  from  fenfatior;  or  reflciSlion, 
or  one  complex  idea  that  is  not  made  up 
of  thofe  original  ones.  This  will  ap- 
pear more  obvious,  if  it  is  confidered, 
that  to  fuch  as  are  dellitute  of  any  of  the 
inlets  by  which  the  perceptions  of  fenie 
are  ufually  admitted,  all  the  ideas  thence 
arifing  are  abfolutely  loft;  for  a blind 
man  can  have  no  idea  of  light  or  colours, 
nor  a deaf  man  form  any  conception  of 
found  j and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
ocher  fenfes.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
mind  in  the  reception  of  all  ideas  by 
fenfation  is  wholly  paffive,  and  the  per- 
ceptions produced  con'el'pond  to  the  im- 
prellioiis  made  upon  it,  ate  juft  as  na- 
ture furnilhed  them,  and  have  no  de- 
pendance  on  our  will.  For  v^^hen  we 
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fee  a tree,  a houfe,  a man,  or  any  otUf 
objea,  they  necell'arily  appear  each  under 

Its  proper  form,  nor  is  it  in  our  power 
to  receive  from  them  other  ideas  thin 
they  are  fitted  to  produce. 

In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  nii„d 
further,  \vefind  by  experience,  that  be. 
ing  thus  provided  with  its  original  cha! 
raHers  and  notices  of  things,  it  has  a 
power  of  combining,  modifying,  coni, 
paring  and  examining  them  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  lights  ; by  which  means  itii 
enabled  to  enlarge  the  objefls  of  its  per. 
ception,  and  thereby  to  acquire  an  im 
exhauftable  treafure  of  other  ideas,  di. 
ftinft  from  the  former,  though  refuliiiig 
from  them  ; and  by  the  various  compi. 
rifon  of  its  ideas  according  to  fuch  com. 
binations  of  them  as  belt  I'uits  iisends,!! 
exert  itfelf  in  afls  of  judging  and  reafon. 
ing,  and  to  pufli  on  its  views  of  ibinit 
from  one  difcovery  to  another;  andihlij 
we  fee  the  progrefs  of  the  foul  in  itsad. 
vances  to  knowledge  from  the  firlldawn. 
ings  of  perception.  See  Knowledge, 
Ideas  are  varioufly  divided  by  logician!, 
but  the  moft  natural  as  well  as  moftnfe. 
ful  divifion  of  them  is  into  limple  and 
complex  ideas  ; as  this  divilion  not  onij 
comprehends  our  ideas  in  all  their  vi. 
rieties,  but  fuggefts  and  reprefcnts  loin 
the  manner  and  order  in  which  they  w 
introduced  into  the  mind. 

Simple  ideas,  are  fuch  of  our  perceplioni, 
or  original  notices  of  things,  as  are  con. 
veyed  into  orexift  In  the  mind  underoit! 
uniform  appearance,  without  varieiyor 
compofition,  and  are  not  diftinguilliibl! 
into  different  ideas.  Under  thisheadaii 
included  all  thofe  ideas  that  come  into  lit 
mind  by  fenfation;  for  tho’  extirnalofc 
jefls  convey  at  once  into  the  undcrffanh 
ing  many  different  ideas  all  united  id' 
gether,  and  making  as  it  were  one  vvbol!, 
and  tho’  the  qualities  of  bodies  thataH 
our  fenfes  are  in  the  things  themfelresfi 
mixed  and  united,  that  there  is  iiofi. 
pfration  between  them  ; yet  the  idti! 
they  produce  In  the  rn^d  are  limple  ml 
unmixed,  and  are  conceived  each  unJii 
a form  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  caniiti 
be  divided  into  two  or  more  differeol 
ideas.  Thus  the  ideas  of  colour,  exlei 
fion  and  motion,  may  be  taken  in  ll 
one  and  the  fame  time,  from  the  fa* 
body  ; yet  thefe  three  perceptions  areal 
diftinft  in  themfelves,  as  if  all 
from  different  objefls,  or  vvere  exhibit 
to  our  notice  at  different  times. 
fome  of  our  ftmple  ideas  we 
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surely  by  means  of  one  fenfe;  as  the 
ideas  of  colours  and  founds,  by  the  eyes 
and  ears ; of  taftes  and  fmeIJs,  by . the 
palate  and  nofe  ; rough  and  fmooth,  by 
the  touch ; 'others  we  gain  by  feveral 
Imfcs,  as  fpace,  exlenfion,  figure,  &’,c. 
others  again  of  our  fimple  ideas  ate  fug- 
oefted  to  us  by  the  attention  of  the  mind 
to  what paffeth  within  itiaif,  or  refledlioii 
only,  as  our  ideas  of  confciouCnefs,  per- 
ception, volition  ; others  by  fenfation 
and  refleflion  jointly,  as  ihofe  of  pain, 
pleafure,  power,  exifience,  unity,  fe’f.' 
Of  fimple  ideas,  it  is  proper  to  obftrvej 
1.  That  tliey  are  fuch  as  can  only  be 
conveyed  into  the  mind,  by  the  proper 
channels  or  avenues  provided  by  nature 
for  that  purpofe.  x.  That  many  cf  our 
fimple  ideas  are  not  images  or  re- 
fetnblances  of  anv  thing  inherent  in  the 
ohjefls.lhat  produced  ihem,  as  is  ufually 
thought.  In  order  to  comprehend  ihis 
aright,  we  muft  diftinguifli  between  the 
primary  and  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies 
that  produce  thefe  ideas.  Primary  quali- 
ties are  filch  as  are  infepatable  from  the 
body  in  what  ftate  fctver  it  be,  and  fuch 
as  our  fenfes  conftantly  find  in  every  par- 
ticle. of  matter,  as  folidity,  extenfion, 
figure,  &i.  Secondary  qualities  are  fuch 
as  are,  in  reality,  nothing  in  the  objedts 
themfelves,  but  only  powers  to  produce 
various  fcnfations  in  us  by  means  of  their 
primary  qualities,  that  by  the  figure} 
bulk,  texture,  tfr.  of  their  particles,  as 
colours,  Ibunds,  tafte,  fmell,  fsfr. — Now 
the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are  in  feme 
fenfe  refemblances  of  them,  and  their 
patterns  do  really  exift  -in  the  bodies 
themfelves i but  the  ideas  produced  in  us 
by  thofe  fecondary  cjualities,  have  no 
lefemblanee  of  them  at  all  ; for  there  is 
nothing  like  our  idtas  exifting  in  the 
Irodies  themfelves  that  occafion  them  ; 
aiid  what  we  call  blue,  red,  fweet,  hot, 
&c.  are  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from 
them,  no  other  than  a power  to  produce 
thefe  fenfations  in  us.  * 

Complex  ideas,  are  thofe  notions  or  con- 
ceptions of  things  that  refult  from  the 
various  combinations  and  union  of  our 
firapie  ideas,  Thefe' are  of  two  principal 
kinds,  namely,  fuch  as  are  derived  from 
without,  and  reprefent  thofe  combina- 
tions ol  fimple  ideas,  that  have  a real 
txiftence  in  nature,  and  are  conceived  to 
eoexill  in  any  particular  fubjeft  without 
ns  ; and  fuch  as  are  formed  by  the 
mind  itfelf,  arbitrarily,  uniting  and  put- 
ling  together  its  ideas.  Of  the  nrfl  kind 
Xoi,  n. 


are  all  our  ideas  of  particular  fubfiancesj 
as  gold,  filver,  iron,  a tree,  a nmn,  a 
horfe,  in  which  the  confftfed  ides 
of  fuHftance,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  always  the 
chief.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  mind  in  the  reception  of  thefe,  as 
well  as  of  fimple  ideas,  is  wholly  paffive^ 
Of  the  fecond  kind  of  complex  ideas  are 
all  thofe  arbitrary  coHeflions  of  different 
ideas,  which  the  mind  l)y  its  own  powers 
occafionally  puts  together,  by  compound- 
ing, comparing,  diveififying  and  uniting 
its  original  notices,  either  for  ufe  in  the 
commerce  of  llle,  or  in  its  purfuit  for 
further  knowledge;  fudi  are  our  ideas  of 
ftated  lengths,  whether  of  duralion  os 
fpace,  of  numbers,  and  of  many  kamzn 
afiions  ; of  which  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  they  are  manifeftly  the  creature*  cf 
(he  rhind  : for  as  in  the  perception  of  our 
oilier  ideas,  the  mind  was  paffivej  ia  las 
foimation  of  thefe,  it  is  aflire. 

Tills  laft  clafs  of  our  complex  idea*, 
may  again  be  fubdivided,  according  to 
the  different  afils  of  the  mind  ezerteS 
in  framing  them,  into  conjponnsS 
ideas,  abftrafl  ideas,  and  ideas  of  re- 
lations. 

Compound  idea,  is  an  afTemMage  ®f 
many  fimple  ideas  united  (ogetherby  ttSse 
mind,  and  confidered  by  it  as  onepifiore 
or  rep'refentation,  and  thefe  may  be  con- 
fidered as  of  two  kinds,  i.  Such  a*  are 
only  variations,  or  different comlhiESSicsis 
of  the  fame  fimple  idea  witliotit  As 
mixture  of  any  other,  as  a dozeii,  a 
fcore,  which  are  no  more  than  ciffatenj 
afi'emblages  of  fo  many  units,  ifs.  s. 
Such  as  are  compeunded  of  fimple  ideas: 
of  feveral  forts  put  together  fo  make  ose 
complex  one,  as  beauty,  ingratitmle, 
treafon,  &c.  See  Mode. 

Abftraft  cr  genera]  idea,  the  idea  of  ferae 
general  quality,  or  property  coupdeiBil 
firnply  in  itfelf,  without  any  refpeStoa 
particular  fubjeff.  Abftrsft  idea?  are 
formed  by  the  mind  by  feparating  fre®? 
any  of  its  conceptions,  all  thofe  ccr- 
cumftances  that  render  it  particulsr,  cr 
the  reprefentalive  of  any  fimple  deter- 
minate objtft:  by  which  iresns,  idea# 
taken  from  par.ticular  things  become  gc- 
nenl,  and  in  place  of  ffanding  for  in- 
dividuals, are  each  made  to  denote  cr  re- 
prefent  a whole  ciafs  of  things.  Tbus, 
for  inflance,  upon  feeing  a triangte,  cr 
circle,  the  mind  by  leaving  ont  the  cge- 
fideraiion  of  their  particular  dimenfion, 
and  every  thing  eife  peculiar  to  ihetti 
as  they  immediately  affeft  toe  fight,  and 
ao  L retain- 
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retaining  only  the  notion  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  triangles  or  circles,  fuch  as 
their  figure  or  fiiape,  formetli  a general 
or  abflraft  idea  applicable  to  every  tri- 
angle or  circle.  And  the  mind  proceed- 
ing ftill  farther  by  excluding  the  con-, 
fideration  oftheir  particular  configuration, 
and  whatever  is  peculiar  to  them,  as 
figures  of  a particular  form,  and  retain- 
ing only  the  notion  of  what  is  common 
to  all  geometrical  figures,  formeth  an 
idea  that  is  ftill  more  abftrafiled  or  ge- 
neral, applicable  to  every  geometrical 
figure  whatever. 

In  the  fame  manner  does  the  mind  form 
the  notion  of  whitenefs  in  general,  by 
leaving  out  the  confideration  of  fnow, 
milk,  and  every  particular  fubftancefrom 
which  we  have  at  any  time  received  that 
idea.  See  the  articles  Abstract  idea, 
AESTRACTIONandGENERAI,  TERMS. 
Ideas  of  relations  are  a kind  of  complex 
ideas  arifing  from  the  confideration  or 
comparifon  of  one  idea  with  another,  by 
examining  their  mutual  refpefils,  con- 
nexions, and  corefpondencies.  It  is  thus 
th.at  we  acquire  the  ideas  of  greater  and 
lefs,  older  and  younger,  father  and  fon, 
fuperior  and  inferior,  and  innumerable 
others.  See  Relation. 

Ideas  are  alfo  divided  by  logicians  into 
adequate  and  inadequate,  clear  and  ob- 
feure,  real  and  fantaftical. 

Adequate  ideas  are  fuch  as  perfeXIy  re- 
prefent  thofe  arch-types  that  the  mind 
fuppofes  them  taken  from,  in  all  their 
parts  and  properties.  The  idea  of  a 
circle,  which  reprefents  it  as  a round 
figure  bounded  by  a curve  line,  whofe 
parts  are  all  equally  diftant  from  a point 
in  the  center-,  is  an  adequate  idea  thereof. 
Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch  as  do  but  par- 
tially, or  imperfeXly,  reprefent  thofe 
arch-types  to  which  they  are  r-eferred.  See 
the  article  Adequate,  &c. 

Clear  or  diftinX  ideas  are  fuch  as  repre- 
■ fent  the  objeXs  to  us,  fo,  as  that  when 
they  occur  to  us  again,  we  can  not  only 
readily  know  them,  buteafily  diftinguidi 
therh  from  all  othei  s ; the  contrary  .where- 
of is  what  are  called. obfeure  or  confufed 
ideas.  For  inftance,  the  moft  illiterate, 
upon  feeing  the  fun  or  moon,  have  fo 
clear  an  idea  of  them,  as  eafily  to  know 
and  diftinguilh  them  again  from  any  other 
planet  or  fi.xed  ftar;  but  have  not  fo 
diftinX  or  clear  an  idea  of  Jupiter,  mars, 
or  the  other  planets  when  once  pointed 
out  to  them,  as  to  know  them  again 
firora  one.aaother,  or  from  the  fixed  ft^rs. 


Real  ideas  are  fuch  as  have  a founditlo, 

- in  nature,  or  a conformity  withthersil 
being  or  exiftence  of  things. 
Fantaftical  ideas  aie  fuch  as  have  ne 
foundation  in  nature,  or  a conformity 
with  the  real  being  or  exiftence  of thinj 
nor  any  arch  - types  to  which  they  have  a 
conformity. 

IDENTITATE  nominis,  in  law,  a 
writ  that  lies  where  a perfon  is  imprifon. 
ed  inftead  of  another  of  the  fame  name 
commanding  tlie  ftieriff  . to  encjiiiij 
whether  the  prifoner  be  the  perfon,  again! 
whom  the  adlion  was  brought,  ornof 
and  if  not,  to  difeharge  him. 

IDENTITY,  SAMENESS,  denotes thalby. 
which  a thing  is  itlelf,  and  not  any  thing 
elfe;  in  which  fenfe,  identity  differs  from 
fimilitude  as  well  as  diverfity.  TlieiJea 
of  identity  we  owe  to  that  power  which 
the  mind  has  of  comparing  the  mj 
being  and  exiftence  of  things,  whereby 
confidefing  any  thing  as  exilling  atany 
certain  time  and  place,  and  compating 
it  with  itfelf  as  exilling  at  any  other  timt 
and  place,  we  accordingly  pronountcit 
the  lame,  or  different.  Thus  whense 
fee  a man  at  any  time  and  place,  anl 
compare  him  with  himfelf  when  we  fit 
him  again  at  any  other  time  or  place, ive 
pronounce  him  to  be  the  fame  wefair 
before.  See  the  article  SiMiliTl'Dl 
and  Diversity. 

To  underft.tnd  identity  aright,  weonglil 
to  confider  the  efl'ence  and  exiftence,  aaJ 
the  ideas  thefe  words  ftand  for;  itbelr.j 
one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fubllance;  aiti' 
thei-j  the  fame  man;  and  3 third,  the  fault 
perfon.  For,  ftippofe  an  atom  exiftingtt 
a determined  time  and  place,  it  is  tit 
fame  with  itfelf,  and  will  continue  foU 
be  at  any  other  inftant  as  long  as  ilse*. 
iftence  continues  i anH  the  fameinaybt 
faid  of  two  or  any  number  of  ato«, 
whilft  they  continue  together!  the  malt 
will  be  the  fame  •,  but  if  one  atom  It 
taken  away,  it  is  not  the  fame  mafs,  h 
animated  beings  it  is  otherwife,  for  lit 
identity  does  not  depend  on  the  cohetoi 
of  its  conftituent  particles,  any  howuniltJ 
in  one  mafs  ■,  but  on  Inch  a difpolitioi 
and  organization  of  parts,  as  is  fit  to  it- 
ceive  and  diftribute  life  and  nomifliineil 
to  the  whole  frame.  Man  therefore,  who 
hath  fuch  an  organization  of  parts  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  continues  u 
be.  tile  fame  man,  tho’  that  life  be  cow- 
municated  to  new  fucceeding  particlesii 
matter  vitaly  united  to  the  fame  organW 

bodyj  and  in  this  confitts  the  identity" 

tiai( 
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man,  confidered  as  an  animal  only.  But 
perfonal  identity,  or  the  famenefs  of  an 
intelligent  being,  confifts  in  a continued 
confcioufnefs  of  its  being  a thinking 
being,  endowed  with  reafon  and  re- 
fleftion,  capable  of  pain  or  pleafure,  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery,  that  confiders  itfelf  the 
fame  thing  in  different  times  and  places. 
By  this  confeioufnefs  every  one  is  to  him- 
felf,  what  he  calls  felf,  without  confider- 
ing,  whether  that/f^' be  continued  in  the 
fame  or  divers  fubftances;  and  fo  far  as 
this  cenfcioulhefs  extends  backward  to 
any  pall;  aftion,  or  thought,  fo  far  ex- 
tends the  identity  of  that  perfon,  and 
makes  it  the  objeft  of  reward  and  punilh- 
tnent.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  went  with  the  hand,  or  any 
other  limb  when  fevered  from  the  body, 
it  would  be  the  fame  felf  that  was  jult 
before  concerned  for  the  whole.  And  if 
it  were  poffible  for  the  fame  man  to 
haveadiliiniSi:  incommunicable  confciouf- 
nefs at  different  times,  he  would  wiih- 
out  doubt  at  different  times  make  dif- 
ferent perfons  ; which  we  fee  is  tlie  fenfe 
of  mankind  as  to  madmen,  for  human 
laws  do  not  punilh  the  madman  for  the 
fober  man’s  aftions,  nor  the  fober  man 
for  what  the  madman  did,  thereby  con- 
fidering  them  as  two  perfons. 

IPEOT,  or  Idiot.  See  Idiot. 

IDES,  iduh  in  the  antient  roman  calendar, 
were  eight  days  in  each  month  ; the  firft 
ofwhich  fell  on  the  15th  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  Oifober;  and  on  the  13th  day 
of  the  other  months. 

They  were  reckoned  backwards,  in  the 
manner  already  explained  uiidef  tjie  ar- 
ticle Calends. 

Thus  they  called  the  ?4th  day  pf  March, 
May,  July  and  Oifober  ; and  the  12th 
of  the  other  months,  \.\\e  pr  'tdie  idus,  or 
the  day  before  the  ides  ; the  next  pre- 
ceding day,  they  called  the  tertio  idus\ 
and  fo  on,  reckoning  always  backwards, 

, till  they  came  to  the  npngs.  fees  Nones. 
This  method  of  reckoning  time  is  Itill 
retained  in  the  chancery  of  Rome,  au4 
in  the  calendar  of  the  breviary. 

IDIOM,  iiix/in,  among  grammarians,  prp- 
peily  fignifies  the  peculiar  genius  of  each 
language,  but  is  often  ufed  in  a fynony- 
mous  fenfe  with  diale6l.  See  the  articles 
Language  and  Dialect. 
JDIOPATHY,  in  phylic,  a diforder  pgc 
culiar  to  a certain  part  of  the  body,  and 
not  arifing  from  any  preceding  difeafe  ; 
in  which  lenfe,  it  is  oppofed  to  fympa- 
teic.  ThHs,  an  epilepfy  is  i4iopatltjc, 


when  It  happens  merely  thro’  feme  fault 
in  the  brain  ; and  fympathetic,  when  it  is 
the  conlequence  of  fome  other  diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  de- 
notes a peculiar  temperament  of  body, 
w^reby  it  is  rendered  more  litible  to 
certain  diforders,  than  perfons  of  a dif- 
ferent conftitution  ufually  are.  See  the 
article  Temperament. 

IDIOT,  or  Id  EOT,  a perfon  that  is  born 
a natural  fool. 

Such  a perfon  is  not  to  be  profecuted  for 
any  crime,  as  not  having  knowledge  to 
diltinguilh  good  from  evil ; yet  it  is  faid, 
that  if  a man  has  fo  much  knowledge  as 
to  meafurea  yard  of  cloth,  tell  or  num- 
ber twenty-pence  in  fmall  money,  or 
regularly  to  name  the  days  of  the  week, 
or  fo  beget  a child,  he  fliall  not,  by  our 
laws,  be  accounted  an  ideot. 

The  king  has  a right  to  the  cuftody  of 
an  idiot’s  lands,  and  to  receive  the  pro- 
fits of  the  fame  during  his  life,  without 
committing  wade  ; and  finding  him  and 
his  family,  if  he  have  any,  necelfaries. 

IDOLATRY,  EiS'iiAoAoTfpa,  a word  ef 
greek  original,  compounded  of  EiJaXo/  an 
image,  and  Tict-rfiusiv,  to  woflhip  or  ferye. 
Idolatry,  or  the  woilhip  of  idpjj,  may 
be  dfftinguilhed  into  two  forts.  By  the 
firft,  men  adore  the  works  of  Gods,  the 
fun,  the  moon,  the  ftars,  angels,  dae- 
mons, men  and  animals  : by  the  fecond, 
men  worlhlp  the  work  of-  their  own 
hands,  as  ftatues,  piflures,  and  the  like  s 
and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a third,  that 
by  which  men  have  worfhipped  the  true 
God  under  fenfible  figures  and  reprefen- 
tations.  This  indeed  may  have  been  the 
cafe  with  refpefl  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idolatry  ; and  th’us  the  Ifraelites 
adored  God  under  the  figure  of  a calf. 
Some  authors  make  idolatry  to  be  more 
gntient  than  the  deluge,  and  believe  that 
it  began  in  the  time  of  Enos  ; for  which 
they  cite  the  laft  verfe  of  the  fourth, 
chapter  of  GenefiSj  where,  according  to 
pur  verfion,  it  is  Laid,  “ Then  began 
“ men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
f‘  Lord but  which  thefe  authors  ren- 
der, “ Then  began  men  to  profane  the 
f‘  name  of  the  Lord  that  is,  to  cor- 
rupt the  worlhip  of  God  by  idolatry. 
At  this  time,  fays  Maimobides,  men 
“ began  to  ftudy  'the  motions  of  the 
“ heavenly  bodies,  and  from  thence  were 
‘‘  led  to  think,  that  they  were  the  mi- 
‘‘  nifters  of  God  in  the  government  pf 
the  world.  This  induced  them  10 
<,!  pcaife,  honpur  and  adore  the  ftars,  a( 
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his  officers  or  fiibftitutes,  and  upon 
this  foundation,  they  ereiSied  temples, 
and  offered  facrifices  to  the  heavenly 
“ bodies.” 

Others-are  of  opinion,  that  idolatry  did 
not  begin  till  after  the  deluge,  and  that 
it  had  its  rife  in  Babylon  ; where  di- 
vine honours  were  firft  paid  to  Jupiter 
Belus.  If  this  be  the  truth  cf  the  cafe, 
it  may  not  be  improbable  that  the  idolatry 
and  polytheifra  which  prevailed  after  the 
deluge,  might  fpring  from  the  impiety 
and  atheifm  before  the  deluge  ; for  it 
being  natural  for  men  to  pafs  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  thofe  who  lived  im- 
mediately after  the  deluge,  and  had  been, 
as  it  were,  witneffes  of  the  punifliment 
jnflifled  on  atheifm  and  impiety,  might 
by  ignorance  be  led  to  fuperHiiion  ; and 
for  fear  of  relapfing  into  atheifm,  which 
had  deftroyed  the  woild,  might  fet  up 
the  woifliip  of  an  infinite  number  of 
gods.  This  is  not  to  be  underftood  of 
Noah  himfeif,  or  his  Tons,  who  mult  be 
luppofed  to  have  had  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  god  ; but  of  their  defeendants, 
upon  the  divifion  of  tongues  and  dif- 
perfion  of  the  people. 

However  this  be,  it  Teems  clear,  that  the 
ffars  were  the  fiift  objefis  of  idolatrous 
worfiiip  ; and  tliat  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  their  influence  on  ihe  produflions 
pfthe  earth,  and  the  regulariiy  of  their 
modons,  partirujarly  the  fun  and  moon, 
which  were  conlidered  as  the  molt  glo- 
rious and  rcfpl  ndent  images  of  the 
deity  ; afterwards,  as  their  fentimems 
became  more  corrupted,  they  began  to 
form  images,  and  to  entei  tain  the  opinion, 
that  by  virtue  of  coiifecration,  the  gods 
were  called  clown,  to  inhabit  or  dwell 
in  their  ftalues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes 
occafion  to  rally  the  pagans  for  guarding 
fo  carefully  the  ftatues  of  - their  gods, 
who,  if  they  were  really  prefent  in  their 
images,  might  fave  their  worfhippers  the 
trouble  of  -fecuring  them  from  thieves 
and  robbers.  For  the  pagan  gods,  fee 
the  article  Gop. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  antient 
pagans  paid  to  the  ftatues  of  their  gods  ; 
it  is  certain  that  .the  wifer  and  more 
fenfible  heathens  confidered  them  only  as 
Ample  reprefen tations  of  figures  defigned 
to  recal  to  their  minds  the  memory  of 
their  gods.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Varro  and  Seneca  : and  the  fame  fenti- 
ment  is  clearly  laid  down  in  Plato,  who 
ptaintains,  that  images  are  inanimate, 
and  that  all  the  honour  paid  to  them  has 


refpefil  to  the  gods  whom  they  repreftiri 
But  as  to  the  vulgar,  they  were  llupi^j 
enough  to  believe  the  ftatues  tliemlehcs 
to  be  gods,  and  to  pay  divine  worlliip  to 
ftocks  and  ftones.  ^ 

Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  feems 
have  been  the  prevailing  religion  cfil| 
the  world  ; for  wherever  we  caft  our  eyes 
at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcelyfej 
any  thing  but  falfe  wotftiip  and  idolatry, 
And  it  appears  from  i'eripture,  tkal 
Abraham’s  forefathers,  and  even  Abti. 
ham  himfeif,  were  for  a time  idolater! 
The  Hebrews  were 'indeed  exprefsly  ftr! 
bidden  to  make  any  reprefentalion  of 
God;  they  were  not  fo  much  as  to  look 

upon  an  idol  : and  from  the  time  of  tie 
Maccabees  to  the  deftruflion  of  Jem, 
falem,  the  Jews  extended  this  precept  to 
the  making  the  figure  of  any  man ; by 
the  laws  of  Mofes,  they  were  ohligeiiio 
deftroy  all  the  images  they  ^ound,  and 
were  forbidden  to  apply  any  of  the  gold 
or  iilver  to  their  own  ul'e,  that  noons 
might  receive  the  lead  profit  from  any 
thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this  tbs 
Jews,  after  they  had  fmarted  for  their 
idolatry,  were  fo  fenfihle,  that  they 
thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe  any  velTel  ihit 
had  been  employed  in  facrificing  to  a 
falfe  god  ; to  waim  themfclves  with  the 
wood  of  a grove,  after  it  was  cut  down  j 
or  to  flielter  themfelves  under  its  (hade. 
But  the  preaching  of  the  chriftian  le. 
ligion,  wherever  it  prevailed;  entirely 
rooted  out  idolatry,  as  did  alfo  that  cf 
Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  wot- 
fhip  of  one  God.  It  muft  not;  how- 
ever, be  forgotten,  that  the  protellant 
chriftians  charg«  thofe  of  the  church  of 
Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kinil 
of  worlliip  to  the  pi£lures  or  images  of 
faints  and  martyrs  : before  thele,  thty 
burn  lamps  and  wax  candles ; befoie 
thefe,  they  burn  incenfe,  and  kneeling 
offer  up  their  vows  and  petitions;  they, 
like  the  pagans,  believe  that  the  faint 
to  whom  the  image  is  dedicated,  ptC' 
Tides  in  a particular  manner  about  its 
flirine,  and  works  miracles  by  the  intft- 
venlion  of  its  image  ; and  that  if  lilt 
image  was  deftroyed  or  taken  away,  the 
fainf  would  no  longer  perform  any  mi' 
racle  in  that  place. 

I'DYLLION,'  ciSuXov,  in  antient  poelryiit 
only  a dimunitive  of  the  word  e S»:,  anil 
properly-  fignifies  any  poem  of  moderate 
extent,  without  confidering  the  fubjeS. 
But  as 'the  colleflioo  of  Thcocriiuii 
poems,  vyere  called  idyllia,  and  ik 
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paSoral  pie«s  being  by  far  the  beft  in 
thatcolleaion,  the  teim  idyllion  feems,  to 
be  now  appropiiateii  to  paftoral  pieces. 
See  the  article  Pasj-oraL  Poetry. 

So  very  different  are  oar  inodern  idyl- 
lions  from  thofe  of  the  antients,  by  in- 
troducing none  but  allegorical  ftiepherds, 
that  a literal  tranflation  of  Theocritus’s 
idyllions,  however  well  executed,  would, 
he'^relillied  only  by  people  of  larte,  and 
(hole  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fim- 
phcity  and  manners  of  the  antients. 
JEALOUSy,  in  general,  denotes  the  fear 
^ of  a rival  ; but  is  more  efpecially  un- 
dcrllood  of  the  forpicion,  which  married 
people  entertain  of  each  others  fidelity 
and  affeftion. 

fttter  OTAtoTo/ Jealousy,  in  jewiilt  an- 
' tiquity,  certain  confeciated  waters,  which 
a woman  was  obliged  to  drink,  in  order 
to  clear  herfelf  of' the  crime  of  adultery, 
whereof  Iter  jealous  hufband  accufed  her; 
the  confequence  of  which  draught  was, 
that  if  innocent  file  fuffered  no  harm, 
but  if  guilty  her  belly  fwelled,  &c. 

JEAN  DE  ANGELi,  a tQwn  of  Guienne, 
in  France,  thirty  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Rochelle.  , ' 

Jean  de  luz,  a port  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Gafcony,  fituated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Spain;  yveft  long  1®  32', 
north  lat.  43®  30'. 

Jean  de  maurienne,  acity  ipthedutchy 
of  Savoy,  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Ghamberry  : eaft  long,  6°  8',  north  lat. 
45"  l6'- 

Jean  pied  de  port,  a town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Navarre,  in  France,  fituated  on 
the  river  Nive,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  : 
weft  long  1°  20',  north  lat.  43°  16'. 
JECORINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fiCb, 
oiberwife  called  hepatus.  See  the  article 
Hepatus. 

JECUR,  the-  LIVER,  in  anatomy.  See 
the  article  LIVER.  . 

Jecur  UTER  INUM,  in  anatomy,  a name 
. by  which  fome  call  the  placenta.  Seethe 
article  Placenta. 

JEDBURGH,  the  capital  of  Tiviotdale  or 
Roxburgh,  in  Scotland,  thirty- fix  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Edinburgh  : welt  long,  s° 
15',  north  tat.,  j 5°  a5'.’ 

JEDDO,  the  capital  city  of  Japan  Proper, 

: lituated  on  ’the  e'aft-fidp,  of , the  illand  ; 
eaft  long.  141?  north'lat.  36°. 

The  -fplendor  of -the  foyal  palace  and 
public  buildings  of  this,  city,  in  the 
opinion  of  thofe  Europeans  who  have 
fren  it,  is  ho  where  to  be  equalled.  The 
Emperor’s  palace  and  gardens, which  ■are 


in  the  middle  of  the  city,  are  five  miles 
in  circumference.  All  the  hoiifes  arq 
built  upon  one  flb'or,  and  the  rooms  afe 
only  divided  by  folding  fereens. 

JEER,  or  Jeer-  rope,  in  a'ftiip,  is  a large 
rope  reeved  thro’  double  or  treble  blocks, 
lailied  at  the  mail  head,  and  on  the  yard, 
ill  order  to  hoift  or  lower  the  yards. 

JEERS-,  or,  being  brought  to  the  jeers,  ia 
the  fea-language,  fignifies  a - perfon’s 
being  punilhed  at  the  jeer-capftan,  by 
having  his  arms  extended  crofs-wife,-  and 
tied  to  the  capftan-bar  when  thruft  thro’ 
the  barrel,  and  Handing  thus,  with  a 
heavy  weight  about  his  neck.  In  this 
pofture  he  is  obliged  to  continue  till  he  is 
either  brought  to  confefs  fome  crime  of 
which  he  is  accufed,  or  has  fuffered  the 
punilhment  which  the  captain  has  fen- 
tenced  him  to  undergo. 

JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  feripture  names 
of  God,  fignifying  the  Being  who  is 
felf-exiftent,  and  gives  exiftence  to  others. 
See  the  article  God. 

So  great  a veneration  had  the  Jews  for 
this  name,  that  they  left  off  the  cufton^ 
of  pronouncing  it,  whereby  its  true  pro-^ 
Eunciation  was  forgotten.  They  call  it 
tetragrammaton,  or  the  name  with  four 
letters  ; and  believe,  that  whoever  knows 
the  true  pronunciation  cf  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  heard  by  God. 

JEjUNUM,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  of 
the  fmall  guts,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is 
ufually  found  empty.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fluidity  of  the  chyle,  the  greater 
ftimulus  cf  the  bile  in  it,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  laAeal  veffcls  yiith  which  it 
is  furnilhed.  Its  lituation  is  In  the  region 
above  the  navel;  it  has  a great  many 
connivent  glands.  Its  beginning  is  where 
the  duodenum  ends;  and  it  terminates, 
where  thefe  valves  are  obliterated  : its 
length  is  different  in  various  firbjeiSs  ; 
but  is  ufually  between  thirteen  and  fix- 
teen  fpans.  See  Intestines. 

JEKYL,  a fmall  illand  in  the  mo\ith-of 
the  river  Alatamaha,  in  Georgia,  for- 
tified by  general  Oglethorp. 

JEMPTERL  AND,  yemptia,  a province  of 
Sweden,  bounded  by  Angermania  on  the 
north  ; by  Medelpadia  on  the  eaft,  by 
Helfingia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Norway 
on^the  weft. 

JENA,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  cf 
Upper  Saxony,  and  the  Langraviate  of 
Thuringia:  eaft  long.  11°  ^4',  north 
lat.'  51°.  ’ I 

JENDE,  a great.lake,  in  the  province  of 
Finland,  in  Sweden, 

■ - ■ - JENISA, 
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JENISA,  a large  river  of  Rullia,  that 
runs  f'om  fouth  to  north  thro’  Siberia, 
and  falls  into  the  frozen  ocean  in  71°  of 
eaft  longitude,  and  70®  of  north  lat. 

JENKOPING,  a city  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Gothland,  fituated  ninety 
miles  foulh-eaft  of  Gotteriburg  : eaU 
long  14°  30',  north  57°  30'. 

JENO,  or  Geno,  a town  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary, twenty  miles  fouth  of  Great  War- 
radin,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

JENTLING,  in  ichthyology,  the  blue 
chub,  a ti(h  caught  in  the  Danube,  and 
larger  than  the  common  chub.  See  the 
article  Chub. 

JEOFAILE,  or  Jeofayle,  In  law,  a 
.terra  ufed  for  any  overlight  in  pleading, 
or  any  other  proceedings  at  law. 

The  (hewing  of  thefe  defefts  or  over- 
lights,  was  formerly  often  praflifed  by 
the  counfel ; and  when  the  jury  came  into 
court,  in  order  to  try  the  iflue,  they  faid, 
this  inqueft  you  ought  not  to  take ; and 
after  yerdift  they  would  faj'  to  the  court, 
to  judgment  you  ought  not  to  go  : but 
ftveral  ftatutes  have  been  made  to  avoid 
the  delays  occafioned  by  fuch  fuggeftions  ; 
and  a judgment  is  not  to  be  Itayed  after 
verdifl:  for  miftaking  the  chriftian  or  fur- 
jiame  of  either  of  the  parties,  or  in  a 
fum  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  month, 
year,  Sfc.  where  the  fame  are  rightly 
named  in  any  preceding  record. 

JEREMfAH,  the  prophecy  of,  a canonical’ 
boo.k  of  the  Old  Teftament.  This  divine 
writer  was  of  the  race  of  the  priefts,  the 
fon  of  Hilkiah  of  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic, office  when  very  young,  about  the 
thirteenth  of  Jnfiah,  and  continued  in 
the  difcharge  of  it  above  forty  years.  He 
was  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with 
the  other  Jews,  but  remained  in  Judea  to 
lament  the  defolation  of  his  country.  He 
was  afttrwards  a prifoner  in  Egypt  with 
bis  difciple  Baruch,  where  it  is  fuppofed 
be  died  in  a very  advanced  age.  Some 
of  the  chriftian  fathers  tell  us,  he  was 
ftontd  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for  preaching 
againft  their  idolatry  ; and  fome  fay, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Pharoh  Hophra, 
becaufe  of  his  prophecy  againft  him. 
Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  relates 
to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ilrael, 
and  before  that  of  Judah,  from  the  firfl: 
chapter  to  the  forty-fourth  ; and  part  of 
it  was  in  the  lime  of  the  latter  captivity, 
from  the  forty-fourth  chapter  to  the  end. 
The  prophet  lays  open  the  fins  of  Judah 
with  great  'reedom  antTboIdnefs,  and” re- 


minds. them  of  the  fevere  judgments 
which  had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  thj 
fame  offences.  He  paftionately  laments 
their  misfortune,  and  recommends  a 
fpeedy  reformation  tp  them . Afterwards 
he  predifls  the  grievous  calamities  that 
were  approaching,  particularly  thefeven. 
ty  year's  captivity  in  Chalrfsea.  He  like- 
wife  foretells  their  deliverance  and  happy 
return,  and  the  recompence  which  Ba- 
bylon,  Moab,  and  other  enemies  of  the 
Jews  fhould  meet  with  in  due  time.  There 
. are  likewife  fevcral  intimations  in  this 
prophecy  concerning  the  kingdom  of  the 
Mtfliah  ; alfo  feveral  remarkable  viliont, 
and  types,  and  hiftorical  palTages  relaiinj 
to  thofe  times.  The  fifiy-fecond  chapifr 
does  not  belong  to  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah, which  probably  was  added  by  Ezra, 
and  contains  a narrative  of  the  taking  of 
Jerufalem,  and  of  what  happened  during 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  dealhof 
Jechonias.  St.  Jerom  has  obfervedupon 
this  prophet,  that  his  ftile  is  more  eafy 
than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea;  that  he 
retains  fomething  of  the  rufticity  of  ihi 
village  where  he  was  born  ; but  that  he 
is  very  learned,  and  majeftic,  and  equal 
to  thofe  two  prophets  in  the  fenfe  of  hii 
prophecy. 

JERSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  englifli  charniel, 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  the  coaft  ofNor- 
mandy,  and  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Port- 
land in  Dot  fetftiire  : weft  long.  1° so', 
north  lat.  49®  ao'. 

It  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  anJ 
contains  twelve  parifhes,  the  chief  low 
is  St.  Hillary.  Though  the  ifland  is foli- 
jeil  to  England,  the  inhabitants  are  ii 
governed  by  Norman  laws,  and  ihecouili 
of  England  have  no  jurifdiflion  there. 

JVieay  Jersey,  a province  in  North  Anieiita, 
which  may  be  bounded  on  the  north  bj 
a line  drawn  from  the  river  Delawaru 
Hudfon’s  river,  which  divides  it  ftoB 
New-York ; by  the  Atlantic  Oceat, 
on  the  eaft  j by  the  fame  ocean  on  lh( 
fouth,  and  by  Delawar  bay  and  rivet, 
which  feparates  it  from  Penfilvania,  od 
the  Weft.  It  lies  between  74®  and  76’d 
weft  long,  and  between  39®  and  41' ol 
north  lat.  and  is  about  140  miles  ii 
length,  and  60  in  breadth.  It  is  fuhjffi 
to  England.  The  chief  towns  areBuf 
lington,  Perth-Amboy,  and  Elizabtib 
Town.  It  pi'oduces  corn,  black- caitlii 
furs,  and  pipe-ftaves. 

JERUSALEM,  the  capital  city  of  Jufei 
or  Paleltine,  in  Afiatic  Turky,  toaln 
thirty  m !es  eaft  of  the  Levant,  orhfi- 
diterrani^J 
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(llierranean  Sea,  and  ninety  miles  foiith 
ofDamafcus:  eaft  long.  36°,  north  lat. 
,1°. 

It  ftands  on  a high  rock,  with  fteep 
afcents  on  every  fide,  except  on  the  north, 
and  is  furrounded  with  a deep  valley, 
which  is  again  incompalfed  with  hills. 
The  city  is  at  prefent  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  a little  altered  its 
Ctuation  ; for  Mount  Calvary,  which 
was  formerly  without  the  walls,  ftands 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and 
Mount  Sion,  which  Hood  near  the  cen- 
ter, is  now  without  the  walls. 

JESI,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  ^rrovince  of 
Ancona,  and  territory  of  the  pope:  eaft 
long.  ly’  4°'>  nor'h  43"  45'- 
JESSE,  a branched  candlellick,  orfconce; 
an  ufefu!  ornament,  firft  introduced  into 
our  churches  about  the  year  iioo. 
JESSELMERE,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  fame  name  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
fubjeft  to  the  Mogul : eaft  long.  73°  10', 
north  lat.  27°. 

JESSO,  or  Ye D so,  a country  of  Afii, 
which  lies  north  of  Japan,  and  is  faid 
to  extend  north  eaft  to  the  continent  of 
America  •.  eaft  longitude  140°,  north  la- 
titude 40°. 

JESTJAT,  a province  of  India,  bounded 
by  Patan  on  the  north,  and  by  Bengal 
on  the  fouth  ; fubjeft  to  the  mogul. 
JESUITES,  or  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  a moft 
famous  religious  order  in  the  romifti 
church,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
native  of  Guipufcoa  in  Spain,  who  in 
the  year  1538,  alfembled  ten  of  his  com- 
panions at  Rome,  principally  chofen  out 
of  the  univerfiiy  of  Pari.s,  and  made  a 
propofal  to  them  to  form  a new  order  ; 
when,  after  many  deliberations,  it  was 
agreed  to  add  to  the  three  ordinary  vows 
of  chaftity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  a 
fourth  i which  was,  to  go  into  all  coun- 
tries whether  the  pope  fliould  pleafe  to 
fend  them,  in  ordlf  to  rnake  converts  to 
the  roinifh  church.  Two  years  after, 
pope  Paul  III.  gave  them  a bull,  by 
which  he  approved  this  new  order,  giv- 
ing them  a power  to  make  fuch  ftatutes 
as  they  ftiuiilil  jinlge  convenient  : on 
which,  Ignatius  w-is  created  general  of 
the  order  ; which  in  a fhort  time  fpread 
over  all  the  coiiniries  of  the  world,  to 
which  Itrnatins  fent  his  companions, 
while  he  ihiid  at  Rome,  from  whence  he 
goveni.'C  die  whole  lociety. 

The  endi;’  i.);:icty  is  compofed  of  four 
forts  oj  s ; novices,  fcholars, 

fpitilu.,.;  s;;i  jcnipotal  coadjutors,  and 
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profelTed  members.  The  novices  boti- 
tinue  fo  two  years,  after  which  thejt  are 
admitted  to  make  the  three  fimple  vows, 
of  chaftity,  poverty  and  obedience,  in 
the  prefence  of  their  fuperiors  ; the 
fcholars  add  fome  fpiritual  exercifes  to 
their  ftudies.  Tire  fpiritual  coadjutors 
affift  the  profelTed  members,  and  alfo 
make  the  three  fimple  vows  ; the  tem- 
poral coadjutors,  or  lay  brothers,  take 
care  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  fo- 
ciety  ; and  the  profeffed  members,  which 
compofe  the  body  of  the  fociety,  befides 
the  three  fimple  vows,  add  a fpecial  vow 
of  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  church 
in  every  thing  relating  to  miffions  among 
idolaters  and  heretics.  They  have  pro- 
fetfed  houfes  for  their  profelTed  members 
and  their  coadjutors  ; colleges,  in  which 
the  fciences  are  taught  to  (trangers ; and 
feminaries,  in  which  the  young  jefuits  go 
thro’  a courfe  of  philofophy  and  the- 
ology. They  are  governed  by  a ge- 
neral, who  has  four  alfiftants,  and  who 
appoints  reflors,  fuperiors  of  houfes, 
provincials,  vifitors,  and  commiflaries. 
The  difeipline  of  thefe  houfes,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  the  colleges,  was  regulated  by 
Ignatius  himfelf. 

Jesuits  powder.  SccPowder. 

Jet,  gagales,  in  natural  hiftory,  a folid, 
dry,  opake,  inflammable  fubftance,  found 
in  large  detached  malTes,  of  a fine  and 
regular  ftiuSlure,  having  a grain  like 
that  of  wood,  fpljtting  more  eafily  ho- 
rizontally than  in  any  oiher  direftion, 
very  light,  moderately  hard,  not  fufible, 
but  readily  inflammable,  and  burning  a 
long  time  with  a fine  greenilh  flame. 

It  is  of  a fine  deep  black  colour,  very 
glolfy  and  fiiiuing,  except  upon  its  fur- 
face,  where  it  has  been  fouled  by  acci- 
dent. When  examined  by  the  micro- 
fcope,  it  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  a 
number  of  parallel  plates,  very  thin,  and 
laid  clofely  upon  one  another.  It  is  not 
foluble  in,  nor  makes  any  effei vefcence 
with  acids.  It  fliould  be  chofen  of  the 
deepeft  black,  of  a moderate  hardnefs, 
very  light,  and  fuch  as  will  fplit  molt 
evenly  in  an  horizontal  direflion  ; this 
being  its  great  charaSeriftic,  by  which  it 
is  diftmguiflied  from  the  cannel-cpal, 
which  breaks  equally  eafy  anyway. 

Jet  is  of  great  ufe  to  perfumers,  and  is 
Ibmetimes  preferibed  in  medicine.  Dio- 
fcorides  tells  us,  that  it  is  an  excellent 
emollient  and  diffutient,  and  recom- 
mends a fumigation  of  it  for  dileafes  of 
the  womb  ; and  among  the  eaftein  na- 
tions. 
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tions,  it  is  ftill  in  liigh  repnte  as  a cordial, 
a flrengthener,  and  prolonger  of  life. 
Every  pound  of  jet  pays  on  importation 
a duty  of  y-JLS^d.  and  draws  back 
6-/^?gd.  on  exportation. 

JET  D’  EAU,  a french  term,  frequently 
alfo  ufed  with  us,  for  a fountain  that 
cafts  up  w'ater  to  a confiderable  height  in 
the  air.  See  the  article  Fountain. 

JETSON,  Jetsen,  or  Jetsam,  in  law, 
is  ufed  for  any  thing  thrown  out  of  a 
fiiip  or  veffel  that  is  in  danger  of  being 
a wreck,  and  which  is  driven  by  the 
waves  on  (hore.  See  Flotson. 

JEVER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  fixteen  .miles  north-eaft 
ofEmbden;  eaft  long.  7°  5^,  north  lat. 
S3®  5°'* 

JEWEL,  any  precious  (lone,  or  ornament 
befet  with  them.  See  the  articles,  Dia- 
mond, Ruby,  &c. 

Jewel-office,  an  office  belonging  to  the 
crown,  that  has  the  charge  of  faffiioning 
and  weighing  the  king’s  plate,  and  de- 
livering it  out  by  warrants  from  the 
lord  chamberlain. 

The  principal  officer  is  the  mafter  of  the 
jewel-office,  who  has  a falary  of  450!. 
per  annum. 

JEWS,  thofe  who  profefs  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  religion  of  Mofes,  before  whom 
every  man  worfliipped  God  according  to 
the  inclination  of  his  own  heart. 

How  far  the  religious  ceremonies  cf  the 
Jews  were  copied  from  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians,  arriong  whom  they  had  fo 
long  fojourned,  or  how  far  they  were 
typical  of  fomething  future,  are  queftions 
which  we  leave  to  be  difcuffed  by  di- 
vines. But  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
modern  Jews,  it  is  a manifeft  abfurdity  ; 
lince  being  without  a temple,  facrifices, 
Sjc.  it  cannot  be  conlidered  as  fubfifting 
any  longer. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  we  (hall  fubjoin  a few 
of  their  mifcellaneous  cuftoms,  as  re- 
lated by  Leo  of  Modena,  an  author  of 
their  own. 

When  a Jew  builds  an  houfe,  he  mull 
leave  part  of  it  unfurniflied,  in  remem- 
brance that  the  temple  and  Jerufalem 
now  lie  defolate.  They  lay  great  ftrefs 
upon  frequent  wa/hings. ' They  abftain 
from  meats  prohibited  by  the  levitical 
law ; for  which  reafon,  whatever  they 
eat  muff  be  diefled  by  Jews,  and  after 
a manner  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Every 
Jew  is  obliged  to  marry,  and  a man  who 
lives  to  twenty  unmarried,  is  acoounted 
as  aflually  living  in  fin. 
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The  jews,  it  is  faid,  were  forraeriv,! 
the  dilpolal  ot  the  chief  lord  whcrctln 
lived,  and  likewile  all  their  goods  A 
Jew  may  be  a witnefs  by  our  law, 
Iwornon  the  Old  Teftainent,  and  takin! 
the  oaths  to  the  government.  ° 

For  a farther  account  of  the  Jews,  fee  fc 
articles  Caraites,  ClRcuMciston 
Levites,  Passoyer,  Pharisees' 
Rabbi,  Sadducees,  Sanhedrui! 
Synagogue,  Talmud,  &c. 

Jew  s stone,  lapis  judaicus,  in  tlieiiu, 
teria  medica,  au  extraneous  follil'e,  beino 
nothing  but  the  petrified  fpine  of  a largt 
echinus  m.nriiiu'-.  It  is  of  the  fimneo;' 
an  olive,  and  is  furrowed  and  ridged i|! 
ternately  in  a longitudinal  direflion, 
is  folid,  confiderably  heavy,  and  df 
to  break  5 being,  indeed,  a petrefadioj 
Iblely  com  poled  of  fpar,  and  that  lo. 
lerably  pure.  Hence,  it  is  faid  to  bt 
great  dieiirelicand  lithonlriptic;  ai 
it  poffTelTes  the  former  of  thefe  virluet 
very  certain,  but  it  is  not  equally  fire 
that  it  has  any  thing  of  the  other.  It 
a6ls  in  this  cafe  as  mere  fpar,  all  tlit 
fpar  in  the  world,  whether  in  its  folid 
form,  or  in  a na'ural  (tale  of  folutios 
in  water,  being  diuretic.  Thelapisjs. 
daicus  is  given  in  an  impalpable  powdtt, 
and  the  dofe  is  from  one  fcruple  lo 
dram.  < 

Jewish  hours,  in  chronology.  Setili 
article  Hour. 

JEZIDES,  among  the  mohomctaiis,  a leu 
of  fimilar  import  with  heretics  < 
cbriftians. 

The  jezides  are  a numerous  feSinhabil- 
ing  Turky  and  Perfia,  fo  called  froii 
their  head  Jezid,  an  arabian  prince,  wlo 
flew  the  fons  of  Ali,  Mahomet’s  falliei- 
in-lqw,  for  which  reafon  he  is  reckratJ 
a parricide,  and  his  followers  heretic, 
There  are  about  aoo,ooo  jezides  ii 
Turky  and  Perfia;  who  are  of  two 
black  and  white.  The  white  ate  dsJ 
like- Turks,  and  diffinguiflied  only  b[ 
their  Ikirts,  which  are  not  flit  at  the  iitii 
like  thofe  of  others,  but  have  oiil| 
a round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads  ibio'. 
This  is  in  memory  of  a golden  ring,  s 
circle  of  light,  which  defcended  fa 
heaven  upon  the  neck  of  their  cheq,  ih 
head  of  their  religion,  after  his  unJit 
going  a faff  of  forty  days,  Theblitl 
jezides,  tho’ married,  are  the  monks  S 
religious  of  the-  order ; and  thefe  1# 
called  Fakirs, 

The  Turks  exa£l  exceffive  tax'esfrom® 
Jezides,  who  liate  the  Turks  as  iw 
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iTiortal  enemies,  and  when,  in  their 
■wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they  call 
it  muffulman  : but  they  are  great  lovers 
of  the  chriftians,  being  more  fond  of 
Jefus  Chrilt  than  of  Mahomet,  and  are 
never  circumcifed  but  when  forced  to  it. 
They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  believe 
both  the  bible  and  the  koran  without 
reading  either  of  them  : they  make  vows 
and  pilgrimages;  but  have  no  places  of 
religious  worlhip.  . 

All  (he  adoration  they  pay  to  God  con- 
fills  of  foine  fongs  in  honour  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  Virgin,  Moles,  and  fome- 
tiraes  Mahomet ; and  it  is  a principal 
point  of  their  religion  never  to  fpeak  ill 
of  the  devil,  left  he  lliould  refent  the  in- 
jury, if  ever  he  lliould  come  to  be  in 
favour  with  God  again,  which  they 
think  poflible  : whenever  they  fpeak  of 
him,  they  call  him  the  Angel  Peacock. 
They  bury  their  dead  in  the  firft  place 
they  come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a feftival, 
and  celebrating  the  entry  of  the  deceafed 
into  heaven.  They  go  in  companies  like 
the  Arabians,  and  change  their  habi- 
tations every  fifteen  days.  When  they 
get  wine,  they  drink  it  to  excels,  and 
it  is  faid,  that  they  fomttimes  do  this 
.with  a religious  purpoCe,  calling  it  the 
blood  of  Chrift.  They,  buy  their  wives, 
and  the  market  price  is  two  hundred 
crowns  for  all  women,  handfome  or  not, 
without  dlttiniSlion. 

IGLAW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
province  of  Moravia,  fituated  on  the  river 
Igla,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  ; fub, 
jefl  to  the  hoiife  of  Auftria  : eaft  long. 
15°  /,  north  lat.  49°  3 6'. 

IGNIS,  FIRE,  in  phyfiology,  chemiflry, 

' fs’c.  See  the  article  Fire. 

Ignis-aqua,  Helmont’s  name  for  the 
alkaheft.  See  Alkahest, 

Ignis-fatuus,  in  meteorology,  a meteor 
, otherwife  called,  will-with-a-wifp.  See 
the  article  WiLL-wjir/»-rt-au^. 

Ignis  gehenNjE,  the  lame  with  the  uni- 
verfal  diffolvent,  or  alkaheft.  See  the 
article  Alkahest. 

Ignis  judicii,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a pur- 
gation by  fire.  SeeORD.EAL. 

IGNISPICIUM,  in  antiquity,  a fpecies  of 
pyromancy,  wherein  precliflions  were 
drawn  from  the  fire  ufed  in  facrifices.  See 
Pyromancy  and  Divination. 

ignition,  in  chemiltry  the  heating 
metals  red-hot,  without  melting  them, 
bead  and  tin  are  too  foft,  to  hear  igni- 
tion ; which  takes  effeft ; only  in  the 
VOL.  II.  - ■' 


harder  liietals,  as  gold  and  filvei-j  tuf 
efpecially  iron. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  law,  a term  which 
fignifies'  we  are  ignorant.  This  is  ul'ed 
when  the  grand  jury  impanelled  on  the 
intjuifition  of  criminal  caufes,  rejeft  the 
evidence  as  too  weak  to  make  good  the 
prefentmentorindiftment  brought  agaJhll 
a perfon,  lb  as  to  bring  him  upon  his 
trial  by  a petty  jury  ; in  which- cale,  they 
iiidbiTe  this  word  on  the  back  of  the  bill 
of  indiflrnent.  In  conlequence  of  wliicli, 
all  further  proceedings  againft  the  party 
acculed  are  flopped,  and  the  fuppofed  cf-- 
fenderis  delivered  without  further  anfwer. 

IGNORANCE,  ignorantia,  the  privation 
or  abfence  of  knowledge.  See  the  article 
Knowledge.' 

The  cau.fts  of  ignorance,  according  to 
Locke,  are  chiefly  thefe  three,  i.  Want 
of  ideas.  Want  of  a difcoverable 
connedlion  between  the  ideas  we  have. 
3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our 
ideas.  See  the  article  Idea. 

As  to  the  firft  of  tliefe  caufes,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  all  thefimple  ideas  vve  have, 
are  confined  to  the  obfervation  of  our 
fenfes,  and  the  operations  of  our  own 
mind,  which  we  are  confcious  of  in  our- 
felves.  What  other  ideas  it  is  poflible 
other  creatures  may  have,  by  the  aflif- 
tance  of  other  fenfes  and  faculties,  more 
or  perfefler  than  we  have,  or  different 
from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  ; 
but  to  fay  cr  think  there  are  no  fuch, 
becaufe  we  conceive  nothing  of  them,  is 
no  better  an  argument  tlian  if  a blind 
man  fliould  be  pofitive,  that  there  was  no 
fuel!  thing  as  fight  and  colours,  becaufe 
he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  any  fuch 
thing.  What  faculties,  therefore,,  other 
fpecies  of  creatures  have  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  nature  and  inmoft  conftitutions  of 
things,  we  know  not.  This  we  know, 
and  certainly  find,  that  we  want  other 
views  of  them  befides  thofe  we  have,  to 
make  difeoveries  of  them  more  perfeft. 
The  intelleflual  and  fenfible  world  are 
in  this  perfeflly  alike,  that  the  parts 
which  we  fee  of  either  of  them,  hold  no 
proportion  with  that  we  do  not  fee  ; and 
whatfoever  we  can  reach  with  .our  eyes, 
pr  our  thoughts,  of  either  of  them,  is 
but  a point,  and  almott  nothing  in  com- 
panion of  the  reft. 

Another  great  caufe  of  ignorance,  is  the 
want  of  thofe  ideas  we  are.  capable  of. 
This  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things 
which  we  conceive  capable  of  being 
10  M known. 
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known.  We  have  ideas  of  bulk,  figure, 
and  motion  : yet  not  knowing  what  is 
the  particular  bulk,  motion,  and  figure 
o£-the  greateft  part  of  the  bodies  of  the 
univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ieveral 
powers,  efficacies,  and  ways  of  operation, 
by  which  the  effefls  we  daily  fee  are  pro- 
duced. Thefe  are  hid  from  us,  in  fome 
things,  by  being  too  remote  ; in  others, 
by  being  too  minute. 

When  we  confiderthe  vaft  diftance  of  the 
knowm  and  vifible  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  reafon  we  have  to  think,  that 
what  lies  within  our  ken,  is  but  a fmall 
part  of  the  immenfe' univerfe,  we  fliall 
then  difcDver  an  huge  ahyfs  ofignorance. 
What  are  the  particular  fabrics  of  the 
great  maffes  of  matter  which  make  up 
the  whole  ftupendous  frame  of  corporeal 
beings,  how  far  they  are  extended,  and 
what  is  their  motion,  and  how  conti* 
nued,  and  what  influence  they  have  upon 
one  another,  are  coniemplations  in  which 
at  the  firfl;  glimpfe  our  thoughts  are  lolf. 
If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  this  little 
canton,  I mean  this  fyifem  of  our  fun, 
and  the  grofier  maffes  of  matter  that  vi- 
fibly  move  about  it ; what  feveral  forts 
of  vegetables,  animals,  and  intellefiual 
corporeal  beings,  infinitely  different  from 
thofe  of  our  little  fpot  of  the  earth,  may 
probably  be  in  other  planets,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which,  ev6n  of  their  out- 
ward figures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way 
attain  while  we  are  confined  to  this  earth, 
there  being  no  natural  means,  either  by 
fenfation  or  refleflion,  to  convey  their 
certain  ideas  into  our  minds  ? 

There  are  other  bodies  in  the  univerfe 
no  iefs  concealed  from  us  by  their  mi- 
imtenefs.  Thefe  infenfible  corpul'cles 
being  the  -aflive  paits  of  matter,  and  the 
great  inftruments  of  nature,  on  which 
depend  all  their  fecondary  qualities  and 
operations,  our  want  of  precife  dillinft 
ideas  of  their  primary  qualities,  keeps 
IIS  in  incurable  ignorance  of  what  we  de- 
fire  to  know  about  them.  Did  we  know 
the  mechanical  affeftioiis  of  rhubarb  or 
opium,  vve  might  as  eafily  account  for 
their  operations  of  purging  and  caufirig 
fleep,  as  a watchmaker  can  for  the  mo- 
tions of  his  watch..  The  diffolving  of 
filver  in  aqua  fortis,  or  gold  in  aqua 
regia,  and  not  -vice  Hjcrfa,  would  be 
then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know, 
than  it  is  to  a fmith  to  uoderltand  why 
the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a lock, 
and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But 
while  ws  are  deftitute  of  fenfes,  asute 


enough  to  difeover  the  minute  particles 
of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their 
mechanical  affeflions,  we  muft  be  con- 
tent to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties 
and  operation  ; nor  can  we  be  affured 
about  them  any  farther,  than  fome  few 
trials  we  make,  are  able  to  reach:  but 
whether  they  will  fucceed  again  another 
time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hin- 
decs  our  certain  knowledge  of  univerfal 
truths  concerning  natural  bodies:  and 
herein  our  reafon  carries  us  very  liitle 
beyond  particular  matters  of  fafl.  And 
therefore  I am  apt  to  doubt,  that  how 
far  foever  human  induftry  may  advance 
ufeful  and  experimental  pbilofophy  in 
phyfical  things,  yet  the  fcientifical  will 
ilill  be  out  of  our  reach;  becaufe-we 
want  peifeff  and  adequate  ideas  of  thofe 
very  bodies  which  are  neared  to  us,  and 
mod  under  our  command. 

This,  at  fird  fight,  fhews  us  how  difpro- 
portionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole 
extent  even  of  material  beings  : to  which 
if'vVe  add  the  confideration  of  thatinli. 
nite  number  of  fpirits  that  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  which  are  yet  more  re- 
mote fj-om  our  knowledge,  of  which  m 
have  no  cognizance,  we  thall  find  this 
caufe  of  ignorance,  conceal  in  an  impe- 
netrable obfeurity,  almod  the  whole  in- 
telieflua!  world  ; a g:'eater  certainly, 
and  a more  beautiful  world  thanthemi- 
terial.  For  bating  fo:ne  very  few  ideis 
of  fpirit,  which  we  get  from  our  own 
minds  by  refleilion,  and  from  thence  the 
bed  we  can  collefl  of  the  father  of  all 
fpirits,  the  author  of  thetii  and  us,  and 
all  things,  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion, fo  much  as  of  the  exidence  of  oiht,' 
fpirits,  but  by  revelation  : much  lefs  have 
we  didinfl  ideas  of  their  different  na- 
ture?, dates,  powers,  and  feveral  conlli- 
tiitions,  in  which  they  either  agree  ot 
differ  one  from  another,  and  from  ns, 
And  therefore  in  what  concerns  llieii 
different  fpecies  and  pi-operties,  we  are 
under  an  abfolute  ignorance. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  ignorance  is  llie 
want  of  a difcoverable  conneSion  be- 
tween thofe  ideas  vve  have;  wherewe 
want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of 
univerlal  and  ceitalh  knowledge  ] and 
are,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  left  only  to 
obfervation  and  experiment.  Thus  ibt 
mechanical  affefiions  of  bodies,  having 
no  affinity  at  all  with  the-ideas  theypio- 
duce  in  us,  we  can  have  no  ciidinfl  know- 
ledge of  fueb  operations  beyond  our  e.v 

perienye  j and  can  reafon  no  otlien''^' 
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atout  them,  than  as  the  effeas  or  ap- 
pointment of  an  infinitely  wife  agent, 
which  perfeaiy  fnrpafs  oar  compre- 

henfions.  , 

The  operation  of  our  minds  upon  our 
bodies  is  as  inconceivable.  How  any 
thought  fliould  produce  a motion  in 
body,  is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of 
our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  flrould 
produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.  _ If 
experience  "did  not  convince  us  that  it  is 
fo,^  the  confideration  of  the  things  them- 
felves  would  never  be  able,  in  theJealf,  to 
difcover  it  to  us. 

In  fome  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain 
relations,  habitudes  and  connexions  fo 
vifibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
theinl'elves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them 
feparable  from  them  by  any  power  what- 
foever : in  thefe  only,  we  are  capable  of 
certain  and  univerfal  knowledge.  Thus 
the  idea  of  a right-lined  triangle,  necef- 
farily  carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its 
angles  to  two  right  ones.  But  the  co- 
herence and  continuity  of  the  parts  of 
matter,  theproduXion  of  .firnfation  in  us, 
of  colours  and  founds,  &f,  by  impulfe 
and  motion,  being  Arch  in  which  we 
can  difcover  no  natural  connexion  with 
any  ideas  we  have,  we  cannot  but  af- 
fcribe  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
good  pleafure  of  the  wife  architeX. 

The  things  which  we  obferve  always 
proceed  regularly,  we  may  conclude,  aX: 
by  a law  that  is  fet  them,  hut  yet  by  a 
law  that  we  know  not;  by  which,  tho’ 
caufes  work  ileadily,  and  effeXs  con- 
ftantly  ftovv  from  them,  yet  their  con- 
nexions and  dependencie.s  not  being  dif- 
coverable  in  our  ideas,  we  can  only  have 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  them. 
Several  effeXs  come  every  day  within  the 
notice  of  our  fenfes,  of  which  we  have 
fo  far  fenfible  knowledge  ; but  of  the 
caufes,  manner,  and  certainty  of  their 
produXion,  we  mull  for  the  foregoing 
reafons  be  content  to  be  ignorant.  In 
thefe  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particu- 
lar experience  informs  us  of  matter  of 
faX,  and  by  analogy,  guefs  what  elfeXs 
the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other  trials,  like 
to  produce. 

The  third  caufe  of  ignorance  is  our 
want  of  tracing  thofe  ideas  we  have,  or 
may  have,  and  finding  out  thofe  inter- 
mediate ideas  which  may  fhew  us  what 
habitude  of  agreement  or  difagreement 
they  may  have  one  with  another.  Thus 
many  are  ignorant  of  mathematical 
truilijj  fat  vvaat  of  ppplication  in  en- 


quiring, examining,  and  by  due  wayis 
comparing  thofe  ideas. 

Ignorakc.e,  in  law,  is  a want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  which  will  not  excufe 
a perfon  from  fufifering  the  penalty  in- 
fliXed  on  the  breach  of  them;  for  "every 
one  is  obliged,  at  his  p’eril,  to  know  the 
laws  of  the  land.  An  infant  who  is 
juft  arrived  at  the  age  of  diferetion,  and 
who  may  therefore  be  fiippofed  to  be  io-- 
norant  of  the  law,  is  punifhable  for 
crimes;  but  at  the  fame  time  infants  of 
tender  age,  vvho  arc  na’urally  ignorant, 
areexculed.  This  is  alio  the  cafe  with 
refpeX  to  perfons  who  are  non  compos 
mentis.  SeelKFAfiT,  Lunatic,  ©’c,, 

IGUANA,  in  zoology,  an  american  fpe- 
cies  of  lizard,  with  a long  round  tail, 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  the  creft  of 
the  throat  and  the  dotfal  future  dentated. 
See  the  article  Lizard. 

IHOR,  the  capital  of  the  province  cf  Ihor, 
in  Malacca,  near  the  fouth  cape  of  the 
further  peninfula  cf  India,  fubjeX  to  the 
Dutch  : eaft  long.  103°,  north  lat.  3°. 

JIG,  or  Giug,  in  mufic.  See  Gigg. 

ILCHESTER,  a borough-town  of  Soraer- 
fetftiire,  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Wells, 
it  fends  two  members  to  parfiament. 

ILDEFONSO,  a palace  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Spain. 

ILEX,  the  HOLM  OAK,  or -EArER-CREEN- 
OAK,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tetrandria- 
tetragynia  clal's  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  confifts  of  one  plain  petal,  divided 
into  four  roundifli,  hollow,  and  open  feg- 
ments,  cohering  only  at  their  bottoms:" 
the  fruit  is  a roundifli  berry,  with  four 
cells,  each  of  which  contains  a Angle, 
'hard,  oblong,  and  obtufe  feed,  gibbous 
on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 
The  wood  of  thefe  trees  is  accounted 
very  good  for  many  foits  of  tools  and 
utenfils,  as  mallet-heads,  mall-balls, 
chairs,  wedges,  beetles,  pins,  &c.  as  alfo 
for  palifadoes.  It  likewife  affords  the 
moft  durable  charcoal  in  the  world. 

The  kermes,  or  fpecies  known  by  the 
name  of  the  holm-oak,  is  of  a much 
lower  ftature  than  the  other  fpecies  of 
ever-green  oaks  ; feldom  growing  to  the 
height  of  a tree.  See  ivERMES, 

ILHEOS,  or  Rio  de  Ilheos,  a province 
of  Brazil  in  South  America,  fubjeX  to 
Portugal.  It  is- bounded  by  the  bay  of 
All-faints  on  the  north,  and  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  call. 

ILIAC  PASSION,  in  medicine,  a pain  in 
the  fmall  inteftines,  apt  to  turn  to  an  in- 
flammation, in  ivbi^h  their  periftaltic 
j p M a motion 
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motion  is  inverted,  and  liieir  contents, 
and  even  the  excrements  themfelves,  are 
voided  by  the  mouth  in, vomiting.  No- 
thing will  pafs  down,  not  fo  much  as  a 
flatus.  It  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
fymptoras. 

This  difeafe,  according  to  Hoffman,  is 
preceded  with  coftivenefs,  which  is  foon 
followed  with  molt  lharp  and  violent 
pains,  with  an  inflation,  diftenfion,  and 
a tumour  of  the  umbilical  region,  which 
feels  hard  to.  the  touch  ; the  body  is  fo 
hard  bound,  that  neither  wind  nor  excre- 
ments can  pafs  downwards  : foon  after 
the  wind  firft  makes  its  way  upward,  there 
yomes  on  a naufea,  and  a frequent  vo- 
miting of  a bilious  and  pituitous  mat- 
ter j the  breathing  grows  difficult,  and 
whatever  is  eaten  or  drank  is  foon  thrown 
up  again  ; reddifli  feces,  with  a ftinking 
i’mell,  are  afterwards  forced  up  by  vomit- 
ing ! this  is  fucceeded  by  lofs  of  Hrength, 
a preternatural  heat,  a hard  and  con- 
trafled  pulfe,  with'great  thirft  : the  urine 
is  red,  and  is  voided  with  difficulty. 
When  the  cafe  becomes  defperate,  a hic- 
coughing and  delirium  appear;  the 
nerves  are  diftended,  the  body  is  all  in 
a cold  fweat,  and  violent  convulfions  and 
fainting  fits  put  an  end  to  the  patient. 
This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  a rup- 
ture, either  of  the  fcrotum  or  the  groin  ; 
from  pojfors,  from  any  thing  that  flops 
up  the  pafl’age  thro’  the  fmall  guts,  flich 
as  hard,  dry  food,  chefnuts,  fea-bifcuits, 
quinces,  peais,  unripe  acerb  fruit,  when 
paten  in  large  quantities;  to  which  drink- 
ing little,  a fedentary  life,  and  a melan- 
choly difpolition  of  mind,  will  greatly 
contribute  ; thefe  all  tend  to  harden  the 
•feces  ! the  grofs 'inteflines  may  alfo  be 
plugged  up  with.fcybals,  efpecially  if  ‘a 
peribn,  either  through  lliame,  orvvant  of 
conveniency,  does  not  liflpn  to  the  calls 
cf  nature. 

As  to  the'  cure,  Sydenham  thinks  it  ne- 
teflary  firfl  of  all  to  bleed  in  the  arm, 
and  aferwards,  in  an  hour  or  two,  ex- 
hibit a poweriul  clyfter ; the  fmoke  of 
iobacco  blown  into  the  bowels  through 
an  inverted  pipe,  he  recommends  as  the 
nioft  efficacious  remedy  ; this  may  be  re- 
peated feme  time  after,  unlefs  the  efFeft 
of  the  firft  renders  it  unneceffary.  If 
the  difeafe  will  not  yield  to  this,  a pretty 
firong  cathartic  is  advileable  : thus,  take 
pf  the  pill  of  limple  colocynth,  half  a 
dram;  of  calomel,  one  fcruple  ; and 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  of  the  balfam  of 
|)sru.  Mafe  the  whole  into  four  pills 


to  be  taken  out  of  a fpoonful  offprapof 
violets,  taking  no  liquor  upon  them  left 
they  cannot  be  retained  ; or,  take  refinof 
fcammony,  orinftead  of  it,  refin  of  jalap 
twelve  grains  ; calomel,  one  fcruple;  re- 
duce them  into  powder,  taking  this  out 
of  a fpoonful  of  cow’s  milk  ; take  otie 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fame  milk  after 
fwallowing  them.  If  the  patient  cannot 
retain  this,  let  him  take  twenty-five  drops 
of  the  thebaic  tinflure  in  half  an  ounce 
cf  fpirituous  cinnamon-water  ; and  when 
the  vomiting  and  pain  remit,  let  the  ca- 
thartic be  repeated  ; and  if  the  pain  re- 
turns, give  the  anoydne  again,  and  re- 
peat  it  evci'y  fourth  or  fixth  hour  till  the 
inteflines  are  eafy,  and  the  cathartic 
begins  to  pafs  downwards.  When  it 
has  done  working,  give  the  following 
draught:  takeof  fpirituous  water  of  cin- 
namon, two  ounces;  of  thebaic  tiiiftnre, 
twenty-five  drops  ; of  which  make  a 
draught,  which  is  to  be  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  till  the  vomiting  and 
pains  quite  ceafe  : afterwards  it  will  be 
advifeabie  to  give  a paregoric,  at  bed- 
time, for  fever.rl  nights. 

Hoffman  advifes,  after  the  pains  are  mi- 
tigated by  anodynes,  that  a cataplafm 
llroiild  be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric  re. 
gion,  to  flop  the  vomiting  and  hie. 
coughing,  whjeh  may  be  coinpofed  of 
equal  parts  of  old  venice-treacic,  and 
exprefl’ed  oil  of  nutmegs,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  oil  of  mint  and  camphire.  This 
done,  a gentle  laxative  of  manna,  cream 
of  tartar-,  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds  may 
be  given  yvith  a more  happy  fuccefs,  if 
the  excrements'  have  been  long  retained, 
■When  there  is  an  inflammation,  nothing 
is  better  than  fix  or  eight  grains  of  puri- 
fied nitre,  and  half  a grain  of  camphire 
mixed  with  feme  autifpafmodic  powder, 
and  then  taken  in  a convenient  vehicle. 
Outwardly  apply  a liniment  of  axungia- 
humana,  pr  any  other  penetrating  fat, 
and  a dram  of  camphire. 

But  when  other  things  fail  in  the  cure 
of  the  illiac  p-slfion,  recourfe  multbehad 
to  quickfilver;  half  a pound  or  a pound 
at  moft  is  fufficient,  with  fat  broth  or 
oil ; and  the  patient  fhoiild  lie  on  his 
right  fide,  or  walk  gently  about  the 
room,  that  its  delcent  may  be  eafier; 
but  if  there  is  an  aflual  inflammation, 
the  quickfilver  flio'vild  not  be  ufed.  Opi- 
ates may  be  ufed  to  mitigate  the  pain, 
provided  they  are  exhibited  in  the  bei 
ginning  after  bleeding,  or  before  there  is 
any  figns  of  a rnortification,  Clyte® 
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are  Mtierally  very  advantageous,  for  they 
relax  the  fpafm  of  the  grofs  inteftines, 
and  for  this  purpofe  warm  water  with 
fpirit  of  marthmallows  will  be  fufficient : 
they  (liould  be  given  very  foon  after  the 
firft  attack.  When  the  iliac  paffion  pro- 
ceeds from  an  incarcerated  hernia,  then 
Heifter  recommends  bleeding  as  of  the 
trreateft  advantage.  See  Hernia. 
IlIaCUS  musculus,  in  anatomy,  a 
broad,  thick  mufde,  lying  on  the  infideof 
the  os  ilium.  It  is  fixed  by  flelliy  fibres  to 
the  internal  labium  of  the  creft  of  the  cs 
ilium,  to  that  of  the  Hope  between  the 
two  anterior  fpines,  to  the  infides  of  thefe 
fpines,  to  the  fuperior  half  of  the  infide 
of  this  bone,  and  to  the  adjacent  lateral 
part  of  the  os  facrum.  All  thefe  fibres, 
contrafling  by  degrees,  run  obliquely 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  mufculus 
pfoas,  uniting  with  it ; and  being  fixed 
by  a kind  of  aponeurofis  to  the  outfide 
of  its  tendon,  all  the  way  to  the  little 
trochanter. 

ILIAD,  iMci;,  in  literary  hiftory,  the  name 
of  an  antient  epic  p'oern,  the  firft  and  fineft 
of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer. 

The  poet’s  defign  in  the  iliad  was  to 
Ihew  the  Greeks,  who  were  divided  into 
feveral  little  ftates,  how  much  it  was 
their  intereft  to  preferve  a harmony  and 
good  underftanding  among  themfelves  : 
for  which  end,  he  fets  before  them  the 
calamities  that  befel  their  anceftors  from 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  his  inifun- 
derftanding  with  Agamemnon  ; and  the 
advantages  that  afterwards  accrued  to 
them  from  their  union.  The  iliad  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  books,  or  rhap- 
fodies,  which  are  marked  with  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

The  critics  maintain  the  iliad  to  be  the 
firft,  and  yet  the  heft  epic  poem  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world.  Ariftotle’s  poe- 
tics are  almoft  wholly  taken  up  about  it, 
forming  precepts  from  that  poet’s  prac- 
tice. Some  authors  tell  us,  that  Homer 
invented  not  only  poetry,  but  all  other 
arts  and  fciences ; and  that  there  are 
vifible  marks  of  a perfefl  knowledge  of 
every  one  of  them  to  be  feen  in  the'iliad. 
There  is  a tranflation  of  this  noble  poem 
into  our  language,  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr,  Pope  ; being,  perhaps,  the  molt  ele- 
gant, and  moft  in  imitation  of  the  ori- 
ginal, of  any  attempt  that  way  in  any 
language  whatever. 

ILIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and  laft  of 
the  final!  guts,  is  fituated  principally  be- 
low the  navel,  near  the  olTa  ilii  j whence 


its  name.  Its  length  is  various!  fome- 
times  not  more  than  fifteen,  fornetimes 
twenty  fpans  or  more.  Its  beginning  is 
where  the  valves  of  the  jejunum  ceafe  to 
be  confpicuous,  and  its  end  is  where  the 
larger  inteftines  begin  ; in  which  place 
it  is,  in  a very  fingular  manner,  inferted 
into  the  left  fide  of  the  colon.  It  has 
no  other  valves  except  that  great  one  at 
the  end,  which  is  called,  by  many,  val- 
vula  coli  Bauhini  ; its  glands  are,  in  ge- 
neral, more  numerous  towards  the  end 
than  in  any  other  part. 

Ilium  os.  See  the  article  Innominata 

OSSA. 

ILL,  a river  which  rifing  near  Bafil,  ia 
Switzerland,  runs  north  through  Alface, 
and  having  palfed  by  Colmar,  Schelftat, 
and  Strafburgh,  falls  into,  the  Rhine  a 
little  below  the  laft  city. 

ILLECEBRUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  hav- 
ing no  corolla  ; the  fruit  is  a capfule  ap- 
proaching to  a roundifli  figure,  but  point- 
ed at  each  end,  formed  of  five  valves, 
containing  only  one  cell,  and  covered  by 
the  calyx;  the  feed  is  fingle,  large,  round- 
ifh,  and  pointed  at  each  end. 

ILLENOIS,  the  inhabitants  of  a country 
contiguous  to  the  illenois-lake,  in  Cana- 
da, in  north  America,  which  is  fituated 
between  88°  and  93°  of  weft  long,  and 
between  41°  and  46°  of  north  lat. 

ILLER,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifing 
in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  runs  north 
through  Swabia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube 
at  Ulm. 

ILLEVIABLE,  in.  law,  fignifies  any  debt 
or  duty  that  cannot  be  levied. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  \yas  antiently  a title  of 
honour  in  the  roman  empire,  firft  given 
to  the  moft  diflingiiiflied  among  the 
knights  who  had  a right  to  bear  the  latus 
clavis.  Afterwards  it  was  given  to  the 
firft  rank  of  the  honorati,  that  is,  to  the 
prasfeflipraetorii,  treafurers,  comites,  ©'c. 
There  were,  however  different  degrees 
among  the  illuftrious  ; and  as  in  Spain 
there  are  degrees  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
clafs,  fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  illuftres 
majores  and  minores.  The  novels  of 
Valentinian  diftinguith  five  claffes  of 
the  illuftrious,  among  whom  the  illuftres 
adminiftratores  bore  the  firft  rank. 

ILMEN,  a lake  in  the  province  of  Great 
Novogrod,  in  Ruflia,  in  34°  eaft  long, 
and  58°  north  lat. 

ILMINSTER,  a market-town  of  Somer- 
fetfliire,  twenty-four  miles  fouth- weft  of 
\yells. 


ILOCIC, 
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ILOCK,  a Covvn  of  Sclavonia,  fituat^d  on 
the  Danube,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria : eaft  long.  20°  34',  north  lat. 
45°  33'' 

ILS,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifing  in 
the  mountaihs  of  Bohemia,  runs  fouth 
and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Pafl’au. 

ILSLEY,  a market- town  of  Berkfliire,  ten 
miles  north- weft  of  Reading. 

IMAGE,  in  a religious  fenfe,  is  an  artifi- 
cial reprefentation  or  fimilitude  of  fome 
perfon  or  thing,  ufed  either  by  way  of 
decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an  objeft 
of  religious  worlhip  and  veneration  ; in 
which  laft  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  indifferently 
with  the  word  idol.  See  Idol, 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  thefe  images, 
,or  idols,  were  at  firft  of  the  plaineft  and 
tnoft  fimple  materials  and  as  in  the 
early  ages  people  had  but  little  fkill  in 
fculpture,  it  is  probable  that  they  made 
choice  of  fuch  materials  as  were  moft 
eafily  wrought  and  fafhioned  into  the  in- 
tended figure  ; from  hence  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  firft  images  were  made 
of  earth,  and  that  to  give  them  fome 
beauty,  they  were  painted  with  dif- 
ferent colours.  Thus  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  Tarquinius'Piifcus  caufed  a ftatue 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  be  made  of  earth 
and  painted  red.  Next  to  earth,  wood 
feems  to  have  been  the  moft  common  ma- 
terial for  images  ; but  in  length  of  time 
they  were  made  of  brafs,  filver,  and  gold. 
For  the  worlhip  of  images,  fee  the  articles 
God  and  Idolatry. 

The  worlhip  of  images  among  the  chrif- 
tians,  cccalioned  great  contefts  both  in 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches ; but 
at  length  this  worlhip,  in  fpight  of  all 
oppofnion  made  againft  it,  was  allowed 
and  enjoined. 

-lire  roman  catholics  boaft  of  the  mira- 
culous efteiSls  of  the  images  of  their 
faints.  The  image  of  Jtfus  Chrift,  which 
feeling  itfelf  wounded  with  a dagger  by 
an  impious  wretch,  laid  its  hand  upon 
the  wound,  is  famous  at  Naples.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  image  of  St.  Catharine 
• of  Sienna,  has  often  driven  out  devils, 
and  wrought  other  miracles  : and  that 
the  lady  of  Lucca,  when  infolently  af- 
faulted  by  a foldier,  who  threw  a ftone 
at  her,  and  had  like  to  have  broken  the 
head  of  the  child  Jefus,  whom  Ihe  held 
on  her  right  arm,  immediately  fet  him 
on  her  left,  and  the  child  liked  fitting  on 
that  arm  fo  well,  that  fince  that  accident, 
he  has  never  changed  his  fuuation,' 


As  to  the  greek  church,  tho’  they  reieft 
the  ufe  of  graven  images  and  ftatiles 
they  pay  a boundlefs  veneration  to  pic! 
tures,  and  upon  folemn  feftivals  plant 
the  piaure  of  the  faint  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated  in  the  center  of  the 
church  ; and  every  perfon  prefent  faluies 
it  not  by  kneeling  or  proftration,  but  by 
giving  it  a kifs.  If  the  piaure  reprefents 
our  blefled  Lord,  they  kifs  its  feet  j if 
the  virgin  Mary,  its  hands  ; but  if  it  be 
any  other  faint,  they  approach  it  with 
more  familiarity,  and  kifs  its  cheek.  Be. 
fore  thefe  piaures  they  alfo  addrefs  their 
prayers. 

IMAGINATION,  a power  or  faculty  of 
the  mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms 
ideas  of  things  communicated  to  it  by 
the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 

Lord  Bacon,  having  divided  the  doftrine 
of  the  mental  faculties  into  logics  and 
ethics,  confiders  the  imagination  as  per. 
forming  the  office  of  an  agent  or  em- 
baflador  on  both  fides,  and  afllfting  alike 
in  the  judicial  and  minifterial  capacity. 
Senfe,  according  to  him,  commits  ail 
forts  of  notions  to  the  imagination,  and 
reafon  afterwards  judges  of  them.  In 
like  manner,  reafon  tranfmits  f'elefl  and 
approved  notions  to  the  imagination  be- 
fore the  decree  is  executed  ; for  imagi- 
nation always  precedes  and  excites  vo- 
luntary motion,  and  is  therefore  a com- 
mon inftrument  both  to  the  reafon  and 
the  will  i only  , it  has  two  faces,  that 
turned  towards  reafon  beating  the  effigy 
of  truth,  but  that  towards  aflion,  llie 
effigy  of  goodnefs,  yet  fo  as  to  appear 
the  effigies  of  fifters, 

Mr.  Boyle  fays,  that  there  are  many  in- 
ftances  in  phyfical-bobks  of  difeafes  atif- 
ing  from  imagination,  particularly  where 
the  (lifeafe  is  exceffively  dreaded  ; add- 
ing, that  he  knew  a lady  who  had  ike 
fmall-pox  by  this  means:  nor  is  it  only 
in  women  that  imagination  has  thefe 
effefls,  for  he  tells  ns  of  a man  wbofe 
hair  was  fuddenly  changed  from  a feat 
of  his  going  to  be  prU'  to  death.  Tke 
remembrance  of  a lothfome  potion  will 
often  produce  a horror,  attended  witha 

■ fenfible  commotion  of  the  whole  body, 
and  a kind  of  convulGon  about  the  do- 
inach.  Shame,  we  fee,  occafions  tke 
blood  to  be  plentifully  thrown  up  bn 
the  face,  as  will  alfo  great  and  fuddenjoy. 

' Longing  in  women  may  be  fuppoled  w 
create  great  alterations  in  the  bodyof 
the  mother,  fince  it  will  leave  fiichladbg 
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Mcl  ftione  impreffions  upon  that  of  the 
infant.  And  Mr,  Boyle  tells  us  of  a 
vouBff  lady  who  walhing  in  St.  Wini- 
fred’s  well,  and  fixing  her  eyes  very  at- 
tively  upon  the  red  pebble-ftones  which 
in  a ftattered  order  made  a large  part  of 
thofe  that  appeared  through  the  water, 
a while  afterwards  grew  big,  went  her 
time,  and  was  delivered  of  a child,  whofe 
(kill  was  plentifully  fpeckled  with  fpots  of 
the  colour  and  magnitude  of  thefe  ftones. 
We  have  had  lately  an  ingenious  poem, 
in  Engli.'li,  upon  the  pleafiires  of  the  ima- 
gination ; and  Addifon’s  efl'ays  upon  that 
fubjeft  in  the  Spe£lator,  as  well  as  Hut- 
chinfon’s  treatife  on  beauty  and  virtue, 
deferve  the  attention  of  fuch  as  delire  to 
be  informed  in  this  branch  of  philofophy. 

IMAM,  a name  applied  by  the  mahome- 
tans  to  him  who  is  head  of  the  congre- 
ctations  in  their  mofques  ; and  by  way 
of  eminence  to  him  who  has  the  fupreme 
authority  both  in  refpefl  to  fpirituals  and 
temporals. 

There  are  fubordinate  imams  in  each 
town  who  reprefent  the  chief  imam,  but 
only  with  refpeft  to  religion.  When 
the  imam  of  the  mufl'ulman  religion  is 
mentioned  without  diftindlion,  it  is  al- 
ways relhifled  to  the  rightful  and  lawful 
fucceffcr  of  Mahomet,  the  fountain  both 
of  fecular  and  facred  jurifdiftion.  The 
mahometans  are  not  perfeflly  agreed  con- 
cerning the  dignity  ef  feme  of  the  cir- 
ctimftances  of  this  office  : fome  hold  the 
imamate  to  be  fettled  by  divine  right, 
like  the  aaronic?.!  pritfthood,  in  one  fa- 
mily: others  think  it  not  lb  unaltera- 
bly lied  to  genealogy  and  defeent,  as  to 
hinder  its  paffing  from  one  family  to 
another ; and  they  fay  that  an  imam 
may  he  depofed  for  vicious  condudf,  and 
his  office  coiifeired  to  another. 

The  fchiiles,  ordil'ciples  of  AH,  maintain, 
that  this  privilege  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Ali  excluflve  of  all  others  ; Ali  being 
foie  heir  to  Mahomet  hence,  they  own 
no  perfon  for  the  head  of  religion,  who 
cannot  prove  his  clelcent  in  a right  line 
this  firft  imam.  There  are  ia^ams 
lietonging  to  particular  mofques,  who 
are  In  the  nature  ofour  parini-priefts. 

I-MHARGO,  or  Embargo,  in  naval  af- 
fairs. See  the  article  Embargo. 
IMBECILITY,  a languid,  infirm  ftateof 
body,  which,  being  greatly  impaired, 
not  able  to  perform  it  ufual  exerciles 
and  lunations. 

IMBEZLE,  flgaifies  to  fteal,  pilfer,  or 
purloin,  and  alfo  to  wafte  or  diminillt 


goods,  &c.  entrufted  to  a peiTon’s  charge, 
and  care,  Imbezlers  of  wool  forfeit 
cjouble  damages,  and  may  be  committed 
to  the  houfe  of  correilion  till  paid  ; and 
fervants  embezling  their  mailer’s  goods 
to  the  value  of  40  s are  deemed  guilty 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

IMBIBING,  the  adlion  of  a dry  porous 
body,  that  abforbs  or  takes  up  a moift  or 
fluid  one:  thus,  fugar  imbibes  water; 
a fpunge,  the  moifture  of  the  air,  &c. 

IMBRICATED,  among  botanifts,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  fuch  leaves  of  plants, 
as  are  placed  over  one  another  like  the 
tiles  of  a houfe. 

The  term  imbricated  is  liketvife  applied 
to  fome  of  the  heart-lliells,  from  their 
being  rigid  tianfverfely  in  the  fame 
manner. 

IMENSTAT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  fituated  in  eaft  long. 
10°  S',  north  lat.  47“  a,'. 

IMITATION,  in  literary  matters,  the  aJl 
of  doing  or  ftriving  to  copy  after,  or  be- 
come like  to,  another  perfon  or  thing.  . 
Du  Bos  obferves,  that  the  principal  merit 
of  poems  and  pifilures,  confifts  in  the  imi- 
tation of  fuch  objefls  as  would  have  ex- 
cited real  paffions  ; and  that  the  paffions 
which  thefe  imitations  give  rife  to,  are 
only  fuperficial,  and  not  fo  ftrong  as 
that  of  the  objeft  imitated,  and  are  there- 
fore foon  effaced.  He  alfo  maintains, 
that  the  imitation  of  tragic  objefts  in 
poems  and  pifilures,  afford  moll  pleafure: 
we  liften,  therefore,  with  pleafure  to  thofe 
unhappy  men  who  make  a recital  of 
their  misfortunes  by  means  of  a pain- 
ter’s pencil,  or  of  a poet’s  veiTes;  but,  as 
Diogenes  Laertius  obferves,  it  would  af- 
flifl  us  extremely,  were  we  to  hear  them 
bewailing  their  fad  difafters  in  perfon. 
The  too  great  impreffions  thefe  imita- 
tions make  upon  man,  vyas  the  reafon 
of  Plato’s  excluding  them  from  his  re- 
public. Poets  and  paintifs  cannot  choofe 
too  engaging  a fubjefl  for  their  imita- 
tion, fince  the  principal  charm  of  thefe 
two  arts,  as  Du  Bos  obferves,  proceeds 
from  the  imitation  of  objefls  capable  of 
engaging  us. 

Imitation,  fays  he,  ought  not  to  be 
fervile,  but  like  that  which  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  many  other  good  writers 
made  ufe  of,  who  preceded  them  ; that 
is,  by  following  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  compoled,  and  tak- 
ing nature  for  their  firft  model. 

Imitation,  in  mufic,  a particular  way  of 
eompofuion  wherein  each  part  is  made 
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to  imitate  the  other,  either  throughout 
the  whole  piece,  which  is  one  of  the 
kinds  of  canon ; or  only  during  fome 
meafures,  which  is  a fimple  iihitation. 
Sometimes  the  motion  or  figure  of  the 
notes  is  only  imitated,  and  that  often  by 
a contrary  motion,  which  makes  what 
they  call  a retrograde  imitation. 

Imiraiion  differs  from  a fugue,  fays  Mr. 
BrolTard,  in  regard  in  the  former  the  re- 
petition muft  be  a fecond,  third,  fixih, 
i'eventh,  or  ninth,  either  above  or  below 
the  firft  voice  or  guide  ; to  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  it  tnay-be  at  any  interval, 
and  differs  properly  from  fugue,  in  that 
in  imitation  the  intervals  may  not  be  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  ; whereas  were  the  repe- 
tition to  an  unifon,  fourth,  fifth,  er  oc- 
tave, higher  or  lower,  and  the  intervals 
exaftly  the  fame  in  the  comes  and  guido, 
it  would  be  a fugue. 

IMMACULATE,  fomething  without 
ftain,  chiefly  applied  to  the  conception 
of  the  holy,  virgin.  See  Conception. 

IMMANENT,  in  logic.  The  fchoolmen 
diflinguilli  two  kinds  of  aflions,  the  one 
tranfient,  which  pafs  from  the  agent  to 
the  patient,  the  other  immanent,  which 
continue  in  the  agent.  See  Act. 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of 
matter,  or  that  is  pure  fpirit ; thus 
God,  angels,  and  the  human  foul  are 
immaterial  beings.  See  the  articles  God, 
Angel,  and  Soul. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of 
producing  an  effeft  without  the  interven- 
tion of  external  means  ; thus  we  fay,  an 
immediate  caufe,  in  oppofition  to  a me- 
diate or  remote  one.  See  Cause. 

Immediate  mode.  See  Mode, 

IMMEMORIAL,  in  law,  an  epithet  given 
to  the  time  or  duration  of  any  thing, 
whole  beginning  we  know  nothing  of. 

In  a legal  fenfe,  a thing  is  faid  to  be  of 
time  immemorial,  or  time  out  of  mind, 
that  was  before  the  reign  of  king  Edw.  11. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenfion,  or 
which  no  finite  and  determinate  fpace, 
repeated  ever  fo  ofte.l,  can  equal. 

IMMERETTA,  a province  of  Afiatic 
Turky,  fituated  between  Georgia  and  the 
Euxine  fea. 

IMMERSION,  that  afl  by  which  any 
thing  is  plunged  into  water,  or  other 
fluid.  See  the  article  Fluid, 

. It  is  ufed  in  chemiftry  for  a fpecies  of  cal- 
cination, when  any  body  is  immerfed  in  a 
fluid  to  be  corroded ; or  it  is  a fpecies  of 
lotion,  as  when  a fubftance  is  plunged 
inio  any  fluid  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  a 


bad  quality,  or  communicate  to  it  agoo^ 
one. 

Immersion,  In  aftronomy,  is  when  a liar 
or  planet  is  fo  near  the  fun  with  regard 
to  onr  obfervations,  that  we  cannot  fee 
it  i being,  as  it  were,  enveloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alio 
denotes  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  I 
the  moon,  or  that  moment  when  the 
moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  en- 

. ter  into  the  fliadow  of  the  earth;  and 
the  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to 
an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  when  the  dilk  of 
the  moon  begins  to  cover  it.  In  this 
fenfe  emerfion  Hands  oppofed  to  immer- 
fion,  and  fignifiea  the  moment  wherein 
the  moon  begins  to  come  out  of  the  Ilia, 
dow  of  the  ea^th,  or  the  fun  begins  10 
fliew  the  parts  of  his  difk  which  werehid 
before.  See  the  article  Eclipse. 
Immerfion  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter,  and  efpecially  tothe 
firft  fatellita  ; the  obfervation  whereofis 
of  fo  much  ufe  for  difeovering  the  longi- 
tude.  The  immerfion  of  that  fatelliteis 
the  moment  in  which  it  appears  to  enter 
within  the  difk  of  jupiter,  and  its  enter, 
fion  the  moment  when  it  appears  to  come 
out. 

The  immerfions  are  ohferved  front  Ihe 
time  of  the  conj'unftion  of  jiipiterwiih 
the  fun,  to  the  time  of  his  op|iofiiiiin ; 
and  the  emerlions  from  the  tiineofliis 
oppofition  to  his  conjunflion. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  thefe  obftr. 
vations  is,  that  during  eleven  monllit  of 
the  year,  they  may  be  niade  at  lead  every: 
other  day.  The  peifefiion  of  thisllicoiy 
and  the  praxis  thereon,  we  owe  to  Mr, 
Caftini. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  lad  toill 
eternity  as  having  in  it  no  iirintiple 
of  alteration  or  corruption  : thus  GnJ 
and  the  human  foul  are  immortal.  Set 
the  articles  God  and  Soul. 

IMMUNITY,  a privilege  or  exemplbi 
from  fome  office,  duty,  or  inipolition,  a 
an  exemption  from  tolls,  &c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  uniier, 
ttood  of  the  liberties  granted  to  cBi 
and  communities. 

IMMUTABILITY,  one  of  the  diilii 

attiibiites,  iounded  on  the  abfolulepei' 
fedlion  of  the  deity.  See  God. 

The  immutability  of  God  is  two-Mi 
phyfical  and  moral.  Tiie  firft  confilliO 
this,  that  the  divine  effence  does 
nor  pofllbly  can,  receive  any  alteraWi 
and  the  moral , irnmulabilily  is  forf 
on  the  perfeition  of  his  nature,  wiietijl 
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he  always  wills  the  fame  things,  or  fuch  - 
as  are  bell  on  the  whole. 

IMOLA,  a city  of  Italy,  feventeen  miles 
eall  of  Bologna,  fubje^  to  the  pope. 

IMPALED,  in  heraldry  ; when  the  coats 
of  a man  and  his  wife  who  is  not  an 

' heirefs  are  borne  in  the  fame  efcutcheon, 
they  mull  be  marlhalled  in  pale ; the 
hulband’s  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  wife's 
on  the  left : and  this  the  heralds  call 
baron  and  feme,  two  coats  impaled. 

If  a man  has  had  two  wives,  he  may 
impale  his  coat  in  the  middle  between 
theirs;  and  if  he  has  had  more  than  two, 
they  are  to  be  marllialled  on  each  fide  of 
his  in  their  proper  order. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whole  parts  are  fo 
extremely  minute  that  they  cannot  be 
diftinguilhed  by  the  fenfes,  particularly 
by  that  of  feeling. 

IMPANATION,  a term  ufed  by  divines, 
to  fignify  the  opinion  of  the  lufherans 
with  regard  to  the  eucharill,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine 
remain  together  with  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  after  confecration. 

IMPANELLING,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
writing  down  or  entering  into  a parch- 
ment, lift  or  fchedule,  the  names  of  a 
jtiry  fummoned  by  the  Iheriff  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  juries  are  em- 
ployed in.  See  the  article  Pannel. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a petition  in 
court  for  a day  to  confider  or  advjfe  what 
anfwer  the  defendant  fhall  make  to  the 
plaintiff’s  aflion  ; and  is  the  continuance 
of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a longer 
time  given  by  the  court. 

An  imparlance  is  general  or  fpecial ; 
general  is  when  it  is  entered  in  general 
terms,  without  any  fpecial  claufe  therein; 
fpecial  is  where  the  defendant  deCres  a 
further  day  to  anfwer.  And  this  laft  im- 
parlance is  of  ufe  to  plead  fome  matters, 
which  cannot  be  pleaded  after  a general 
imparlance. 

It  is  faid  that  imparlance  was  formerly 
from  d^y  to  day,  but  now  it  is  from  one 
term  to  another.  In  cafe  the  plaintiff 
amends  his  declaration  after  the  fame  is 
delivered  or  filed,  the  defendant  may  in 
courfe  imparl  to  the  next  term  after- 
wards, unlefs  the  plaintiff  pays  cods; 
but  it  he  does,  and  they  are  accepted, 
the  defendant  may  not  have  an  impar- 
lance. Likewife  the  not  delivering  a de- 
claration in  time,  is  fometimes  the  caufe 
of  imparlance ; and  when  the  plaintiff 
declares,  yet  does  not  proceed  in  three 
terms  after,  in  fuch  cafe  the  defendant 
VoL.  ir. 


may  imparl  to  the  next  fucceeding  term. 
But  there  are  divers  cafes  wherein  im- 
parlances are  not  to  be  given,  as  where 
a perfon  is  fued  by  an  attorney  or  any 
other  privileged  perfon  of  the  court  in 
an  affize,  one  may  not  imparl  except 
good  caufe  be  given,  nor  lhall  there  be 
imparlance  in  aftion  of  fpecial  claufum 
fregit,  &c. 

IMPARSONNEE,  or  parfon  imparfonee, 
inlaw.  ^See  the  article  Parson. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from 
fuffering,  or  cannot  undergo  pain  or  al- 
teration. 

The  lloics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife 
man  in  an  impaffible,  or  imperturbable 
ftate.  See  the  article  Stoics. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixtion  of  various 
materials  of  different  colours  and  confift- 
encies,  baked  or  bound  together  with 
fome  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the 
air  or  by  fire. 

Impastation,  in  mafonry,  a term  ufed 
for  a woik  made  of  ftuc,  or  Hone,  beaten  ■ 
and  wrought  up  in  manner  of  a pafte. 
Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
obelilks  and  the  huge  antique  columns 
ftill  remaining,  were  made  by  impafta- 
tion. 

IMPASTING,  orEMPASTiNG,  in  paint- 
ing. See  the  article  Empasting. 

IMPATIENS,  TOUCH-ME-NOT,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  plants  otherwife  call- 
ed balfamina.  See  Balsamina. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  fo  ftrong  a diu- 
retic, as  to  bring  on  a diabetes. 

IMPEACHMENT,  an  accufation  and 
profecution  for  treafon  and  other  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors.  Any  member  of  the 
lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  impeach 
any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body,  or 
to  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  method  of 
proceeding,  is  to  exhibit  articles  on  the 
behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana- 
gers are  appointed  to  make  good  iheir 
charge.  Thefe  articles  are  cai  rii  d to  the 
lords,  by  whom  every  perlbn  impeached 
by  the  commohs  is  always  tried  j and  if 
they  find  him  guilty  no  pardon  under 
the  great  feal  can  be  pleaded  to  luch  an 
impeachment.  12  Will.  III.  rap.  ii. 

Impeachment  of  nuafle,  is  a prohibition 
or  rellraint  from  commuting  of  walle  up- 
on lands  or  tenements.  This  termalfo' 
fignifiesa  demand  of  fatisfaflion  It  veafte 
committed  by  a tenant,  who  has  only  a 
particular  eftate  in  the  land  gr  oped,  as 
for  life  or  years.  Yet  a perlbn  that  holds 
lands  on  leafe  containing  this  . l.aufe,  -vtK. 
to  hold  without  impeachment  cf  wrdte, 
10  N has 
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{las  thereby  fuch  an  interefl:  in  the  lands, 
&c.  that  he  may  commit  wafte  without 
being  impeached  or  queftioned  for  it, 

IMPEDIMENTS,  in  law,  are  fuch  hin- 
drances as  put  a ftop,  or  (lay , to  a pprfon’s 
Peeking  for  his  right  by  due  ccurfe  of 
law. 

Perfons  under  impediments  are  thofe  that 
are  either  under  age,  or  under  cover,  that 
are  non  compos  mentis, in  prifon,  beyopd 
fea,  Sfr.  who  by  our  ftatutes  are  allowed 
time  to  claim  and  profecute  their  rights, 
after  fuch  impediments  are  removed,  ef- 
pecially  in  cafe  of  fines  levied. 

impenetrability,  in  philofophy, 
that  property  of  body,  whereby  it  cannot 
be  pierced  by  another:  thus,  a body, 
which  fo  fills  a fpace  as  to  ejfclude  all 
others,  it  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable.  See 
the  articles  Body,  Extension,  Sfc. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a 
verb,  ufed  when  we  would  command, 
entreat  or  advife;  thus,  go,  read,  tahe 
■pity,  be  adwfed,  are  imperatives  in  our 
language  ; but  in  the  learned  languages, 
this  mood  has  a peculiar  termination  to 
diftinguilli  it  from  others,  as  i,  or  ito, 
go-,  lege,  or  legito,  read,  &c.  and  not 
only  fo,  but  the  termination  varies,  ac- 
cording as  you  addrefs  one  or  more  per- 
fons,  as  aatff  and  aarfi/f  j axailm,  aaerW, 
axol'urav,  & c. 

IMPERATOR,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  viftorious 
generals,  by  their  armies,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

IMPERATQRIA,  master-wort,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-digy- 
niaclais  of  plants,  the  general  corolla  of 
which  is  uniform  ; the  fingle  flowers  are 
compofed  each  of  five  inflexo-cor^ate  and 
nearly  equal  petals  ; the  fruit  is  naked, 
round,  compreffed,  and  feparable  into 
two  parts  ; the  feeds  are  two,  oval,  fur- 
rowed with  two  lines  , on  one  fide,  and 
furrounded  with  a broad  margin. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  cordial  and  fu- 
dorific,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  many 
compolitions. 

IMPERFECT,  fomething  that  is  defiffilive, 
of  that  vyants  fome  of  the  properties  found 
in  other  beings  of  the  fame  kind  ; thus 
molfes  are  called  imperfefl  plants,  be- 
caufe  almoft  all  the  parts  of  fruflification 
are  wanting  in  them;  and  for  the  like 
reafon,  is  the  appellation  imperfefl  given 
to  the  fungi  and  fubmarine  plants.  See 
the  articles  Moss  and  Fungus. 

Imperfect  feowers,  thofe  oiherwife 


called  llamineous.  See  the  article  Sts. 
mineous. 

Imperfect  numbers,  fuch  whole  aliquot 
parts  taken  together,  do  either  exceed 
or  fall  lliort  of  that  whole  number  of 
which  they  are  pai  ts  ; they  are  either 
abundant  or  deficient.  See  the  articles 
Abundant  and  Deficient. 

Imperfect  tense,  in  grammar,  a tenfe 
that  regards  fome  pireterite  tenfe,  orde. 
notes  the  thing  to  be  at  that  time  pre. 
fent,  and  not  quite  finifted  j as  firlht- 
bam,  I aval  nyritmg. 

IMPERIAL,  fome'hirg  belonging  to  an 
emperor  or  empire,  as  impeiial  crown 
imperial  chamber,  imperial  cities,  impe. 
rial  diet,  &c.  See  Crown,  Chambes 
City,  Diet,  &c.  ' 

Imperial  is  alfo  a city  and.  port-town  of 
the  province  of  Chili,  in  South  Amerb 
fiiuated  in  weft  longitude  8o°,  north  la. 
titude  39°. 

IMPERSONAL  verb,  in  grammar,  a 
verb  to  which  the  nominative  ofanycit- 
tain  perfon  cannot  be  prefixed;  or,  as 
others  define  it,  a verb  deftitute  of  ih 
two  firll  and  primary  perfons,  as a'wf, 
oportet,  &c.  The  imperfonal  verbs  of, 
the  aftive  voice  end  in  t,  and  thofe  ofllii' 
pa  (live  in  far;  they  are  conjugated  ihto' 
the  third  perfon  fingular  of  almollallikt 
tenfes  and  moods ; they  want  the  impt. 
rative,  inftead  of  which  we  ufethepii. 
fent  of  the  fubjunflive ; xs  failiil, 
pugneiur  ■,  nor,  but  a few  excepted,  are 
they  to  be  met  with  in  the  fupines,  par- 
ticiples, or  gerunds. 

IMPERVIOLES,  a thing  not  to  be  ptr- 
vaded,  nor  palled  through,  eitherbym- 
fun  of  the  clofenefs  of  its  pores,  orlle 
particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  medicine,  a name  kjl 
which  the  leprofy  of  the  Greeks  is  font- 
times  called.  See  Leprosy. 

Impetigo  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  itch,  alter- 
ed with  dry  fcales  or  feurf,  and  an  uiieslf 
pruriginous  itching.  See  ITCH- 

IMPETRATiON,  in  law,  the  ohtaii- 
ing  any  thing  by  requeft  or  prayer:  liil 
in  pur  old  ftatutes,  it  is  taken  for  the  pte- 
obtaining  of  yhurch  benefices  in  lb 
realm,  from  the  court  of  Rome,  wkiil 
lie  in  the  difpofition  and  gift  of  thekirj 
and  other  lay-patrons  of  this  land. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  iheforcewH 
which  one  body  impels  or  ftiikesii' 
other.  See  the  articles  MomeSTII!Ii 
Gunnery,  &c. 

IMPING,  in  falconrv,  the  inferting“M 
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jfjjther  in  the  wing  of  an  hawk.^  in  the 
place  of  one  that  is  broken. 

t [^plantation,  the  fame  with  tranf- 
plantation.  ' See  Transplantation. 

implead  (ignifies  to  fue  or  profecute  by 
due  courfe  of  law. 

implements  is  ufed  for  all  things  he- 
celTary  for  a trade,  or  the  furniture  of  an 
houlhold  i in  which  fenfe,  it  is  frequent- 
ly ufed  in  wills,  conveyances  of  liiofe- 
ables,'  @0. 

JMPLICITE,  fdfnething  tacitly  cbmprif- 
ed  oruiiderftood  ; that  is,  contained  in  a 
difcourfe,  claufe,  or  propofition,  not  in 
exprefs  termsi  but  only  by  indubtion  and 
confequence.' 

IMPLICATION,  in  law,  is  where  fome- 
thing  is  implied,  that  is  not  exprelTed  by 
the  parties  themfelves  in  their  deedsj  con- 
trafts,  and  agreements. 

In  this  cafe,  the  want  of  vvords  may  be 
fupplied  by  implication.  Thus,  where  a 
hufband  by  Will  devifes  all  (he  goods  in 
his  houfe,  to  his  wife  j and  after  her  de- 
ceafe,  bequeaths  his  hoUfe  and  thofe  goods 
tohisfon,  it  is  implied,  in  law,  that  the 
widow  is  to  have  the  houfe  for  life  ; be- 
[ caufe  though  the  fon  might  have  had  it, 
he  is  not  mentioned  by  will  to  have  any 
thing  till  after  the  deceafe  of  the  nno- 
ther.  But  it  is  btherwife;  where  a perfoti 
devifes  part  of  his  lands  to  his  wife  for 
lifej  and  the  part  fo  devifed,  with  ali  the 
reft  of  his  lands  to  the  youngeft  fon,  and 
his  heirs,  after  the  wife’s  deceafe  : in  this 
cafe,  as  there  is  no  exprefs  devife  of  the 
reft  of  the  lands  to  the  wife,  Ihe  cannot 
have  them  by  implication  ; for  fmce  the 
eldeft  fon;  who  is  heir  at  law,  is  not  ex- 
cluded, he  (liall  have  them  during  his  mo- 
ther’s life,  and  till  the  devife  to  the  young- 
eft  fon  takes  effefl. 

IMPORT  ATION,iu  commerce,  the  bring- 
ing merchandize  into  a kingdom  from 
foreign  countries ; in  contradiftinflion  to 
exportation.  See  EXPORTATION. 

We  fliall  here  give  Ibme  of  the  principal 
laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  goods 
into  this  kingdom.  Goods  imported, 
without  entry,  or  paying  cuftoms,  are 
forfeited  ; and  the  lord-treafurer,  the  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer,  or  chief  magilffates 
of  the  place  where  the  offence  was  com- 
hiitted,  or  next  adjoining  to  it,  may  grant 
a warrant  to  any  perfon,  vvho,  with  the 
afliftanceof  a conftable,  may  break  open 
doors,  chefts,  &c.  and  take  thence  any 
pi'ohibited  or  unaccuftomed  goods ; but 
this  is  to  he  done,  within  one  month  after 
hie  offence  was  committed.  But  if  falfe 


information  is  given,  the  perfon  vhrongl 
fully  accufed,  tnay  recover  colls  and  da- 
mages. See  the  article  Dufy. 

No  lliip  or  velfel  arriving  from  beyond 
fea  is  to  be  above  three  days  in  failing 
from  Gravefehb  to  the  place  of  difcharge 
on  the  river  Thames,  unlefs  hindered  by 
contrary  winds  or  other  impedimenti 
Arid  no  {hip  bound  for  the  port  of  Lon- 
don is  to  touch  or  Hay  at  ahy.  place  ad- 
joining to  any  Ihore,  between  Gravefend 
and  Cheller-quay.  True  entries  are  tb 
be  made  of  all  fuch  fhips  lading,  upon 
oath  of  the  mailer  or  purfer  for  that  voy- 
age ; alfo  where  fhe  took  in  her  lading, 
where  Ihe  was  built,  hdvy  manned,  who 
were  the  owners,  and  whb  the  mailer 
durihg  the  vbyage.  In  all  but- ports; 
Ihips  are  to  come  dircftly  to  the  place  bf 
unlading,  and  make  true  eritries  as 
aforefaid,  iipdn  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
of  tool. 

After  any  Ihip  is  bleared,  arid  the  watch- 
men and  tidefmen  difcharged  from  their 
attendance,  if  there  be  found  on  board 
any  concealed  goods  that  have'not  paid 
the  duty  inwards,  tile  rhafter;  or  other 
perfon  taking  charge  of  the  fliip,  iKall 
forfeit  iool. 

Pbfters,  carrhen,  watermen,  &c.  alii fl- 
ing in  landing  unaccuftomed  goods; 
lhall,  on  conviblion,  for  the  firft  offence, 
be  committed  to  the  next  jail  till  they 
find  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour  ; 
and  for  their  fecond  offence,  they  are  to 
be  committed  to  prifon  for  two  months, 
without  bail  or  niainprize,  or  till  they  are 
difcharged  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  of 
each  of  them  pay  5 j.  to  the  flieriff  of  the 
county. 

No  merchant-denizen  ihall  cover  a ftran- 
ger’s  goods,  but  fliall,  by  hlmfelf  of 
agerit,  fign  one  of  his  bills  of  every  en- 
try, vvith  the  mark,  number,  and  con- 
tents of  every  parcel  of  gbods,  without 
which  no  entry' Ihall  pafs.  And  no  chil- 
dren of  aliens  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  fhall  have  entry  made  in  their 
names,  nor  be  admitted  to  trade. 
Merchants,  trading  into  the  port  of  Lpn- 
.don,  ftiall  have  fiee  liberty  tb  lade  and 
unlade  their  goods  at  any  of  the  lawful 
quays  between  the  Tower  and  London- 
bridge,  from  fun-rifing  fo  fun-fetting, 
from  September  10,  to  March  10;  and 
between  fix  o’clock  in  the  rriorning  and 
fix  in  the  evening;  from  March  10,  to 
September  10  ; giving  notice  thereof  to 
the  refpeflive  officers,  appointed  to  attend 
the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods.  And 
10  N i fuch 
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fuch  officers  as  fliall  refufe  to  he  .prefent, 
ftall  forfeit  5I.  for  every  default. 

To  prevent  combination  between  im- 
porters., and  feizers  of  goods  unlawfully 
imported  or  exported,  hone  fhall  feize 
them  but  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or 
fuch  as  fliall  be  authorifed  fo  to  do  by  the 
lord  treafurer,  under  treafurer,  or  a fpe- 
cial  commiffion  from  his  majefty,  under 
the  great  or  privy  feal. 

If  any  feizer  of  prohibited  or  unaccuftom- 
ed  goods  does  not  make  due  profecution 
thereof,  it  is  lawful  for  the  cuftora-boufe 
officers,  or  others  deputed  thereto,  to 
make  feizure  of  fuch  goods,  anffi  they 
ffiall  be,  in  law,  adjudged  the  firft  true 
informers  and  feizers,  and  have  the  bene- 
fit tliereof,  notwithftanding  any  law  and 
Ifatute  to  the  contrary. 

All  foreign  goods  permitted  to  belauded 
by  bills  at  fight,  bills  at  view  or  fuffrance, 
ffiall  be  landed  at  the  mod  convenient 
quays  and  vyharfs,  as  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  ffiall  dire61: ; and  there,  or  at 
the  king’s  ftorehoufe  of  the  refpeflive 
ports,  fliall  be  meafured,  weighed,  num- 
bered, &c,  by  the  officers  appointed,  who 
fliall  perfeft  the  entry,  and  fubfcribe  their 
names  to  it,  and  the  next  day  make  their 
report  to  the  cuftomer,  cplieflor,  or 
comptroller;  or  in  default  thereof,  ffiall 
forfeit  100 1. 

Any  merchant  who  fliall  import  goods, 
ffiall  have  liberty  to  break  liulk  in' any 
lawful  port  or  quay,  the  niafter  or  purl- 
er firft  making  oath  of  the  true  contents 
of  the  fliip’s  lading.  No  engliffi  merchant 
ffiall  put  on  fliore  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
any  merchandize  of  the  growth  or  pro- 
duce of  any  of  his  majefty ’s  plantations, 
unlefs  the  fame  have  been  firft  landed  in 
England,  V/ales,  or  Berwick,  and  paid 
the  duties  with  which  they  are  charge- 
able, under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
ffiip  and  goods,  three  fourths  to  the  king, 
and  one  fourth  to  the  informer,  or  he 
that  ffiall'  fue  for  the  fame  ; but  if  a 
fliip  be  difabled,  or  driven  into  any  port 
of  Ireland,  and  unable  to  proceed  cn 
her  voyage,  her  goods  may  he  put  on 
ffiore,  under  the  hands  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  there  refiding, 
till  the  goods  can  be  put  on  board  feme 
other  veflel,  to  he  tianfported  to  forae 
part  of  England  or  Wales. 

Natives  of  England  or  Ireland  may  im- 
port into  England,  direflly  from  Ire- 
land, any  hemp,  flax,  thread,  yarn,  and 
linen,  of  the  growth  and  inanufaflute  of 
Ireland,  cuftom-free  ; the  chief  officer  fo 


importing  bringing  a certificate  front  the 
chief  office  in  Ireland,  exprefling  the  par. 
ticulars  of  the  goods,  with  the  names  and 
plaees  of  abode  of  the  exporters  thence 
and  of  fuch  as  have  fworn  that  the  laid 
goods  are,  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and 
manuffiaure  of  that  kingdom,  and  who 
they  are  coftfigned  to  in  England  ; and 
the  chief  officers  ffiall  make  oath,  that 
the  faid  goods  are  the  fame  that  .are  on 
board,  by  virtue  of  that  certificate, 
IMPOSITION  of 'hands.,  a religious  cere- 
mony, in  which  a bilhop  lays  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  a perfon,  in  ordinaiion, 
c.onfirmation,  or  in  uttering  a blefTing, 
This  pra61ice  is  alfo  generally  obferved 
by  the  diflenters  at  the  Ordination  of  their 
minifters,  when  all  the  minifters  prefect 
place  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  brdaining,  while  one  of 
the  body  prays  for  a blelling  on  him  and 
his  future  labours. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a jewifli  ceremo- 
ny, introduced  not  by  any  divine  amho. 
rky,  butbyenftora;  it  being  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  people,  whenever  they  pray, 
ed  for  any  perfon,  to  lay  their  handioa 
his  head.  Our  Saviour  obferved  the  fame 
ceremony  both  when  he  conferred  hii 
bleffing  on  the  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  fick : the  apoftles  alfo'Iaid  hands 
on  thofe,  upon  whom  they  conferred ilit 
Holy  Ghoft.  In  the  antient  church,  im- 
pofition  of  hands  was  even  praftiftd  in 
marriage,  which  cuftom  is  ftill  obfetvtd 
- by  the  Abyffinians. 

However,  the  nfe  of  this  term,  whidiia 
its  original  fignification  was  general,  it 
now  reftrained,  by  cuftom,  to  the  lajinj 
on  of  hands  prafilifed  in  ordination. 
IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  dme 
or  effefled. 

A propofiti.on  rs  faid  to  be  impoliiblt, 
when  it  contains  two  ideas,  which  mu- 
tually delfroy  each  other,  and  which  cat 
neither  be  conceived  nor  united  togellif 
in  the  mind  : thus,  it  is  impoflible,  tliil 
a circle  ffiould  be  a fquare,  becaiii’e  ti 
conceive  clearly  that  fquarenefs  and  round' 
nefs  deftroy  each  other  by  the  contrarifif 
of  their  figure. 

Iiilpoflibilities  are  of  three  kinds,  vit, 
metaphyfical,  phyfical,  and  moral,  4 
thing  is  metaphylically  impoflible,  wta 
it  cannot  be  done  even  by  divine  po"'“i 
as  that  a fqnare  fliould  be  round,  Sc, 
thofe  ideas,  as  was  already  obferved,  dt 
ftroy  each  other,  imply  a contradifliof, 
and  are,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  nothingaoll 
in  regard  that  vv'hat  is  affirmed,  is  anb 
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fame  time  denied  : this  impoflihility  is 
otherwife  termed  abfolutely  impofllble. 

A thing  is  r-id  to  be  phyfically  impoffible, 
that  cr.unot  be  done  by  any  natural 
powers,  as  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead : 
this  is  otherwife  termed  impqffibile  crea- 
ture, or  impoffible  with  regard  to  rthe 
creature. 

A thing  is  morally  impc-ffible,  when,  of 
its  own  nature,  it  is  poffible ; but  yet 
is  attended  with  fuch  difficulties,  as  that, 
all  things  confidered,  it  appears  impof- 
£ble;  thus,  it  is  morally -impoffible  that 
all  men  ffiould  be  virtuous,  or  that  a man 
fliould  throw  the  fame  number  with  three 
dice  an  hundred  times  fucceffively. 

But  with  greater  propriety  a thing  is  laid 
to  be  morally  impolTible,  when  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  good  fenfe  and  decency,  or 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; thus  the 
lawyers  fay,  om7ie  iurpe  eft  impoftibile: 
thefe  conditions  are  impoffible,  therefore, 
which. fenfe  and  decorum  do  not  allow 
to  be  performed,  though  in  themfelves 
very  poffible  to  thofe  who  have.no  regard 
to  good, fenfe,  &c, 

IMPOST,  in  law,  fignifies  in  general  a 
tribute  or  cuftom,  but  is  more  particular- 
ly applied  to.fignify  that  tax  which  the 
crown  receives  for  merchandizes  import- 
ed into  any  port  or  haveir.  See  Duty. 
Some,  notwithftanding,  diftinguilh  im- 
pofts  fi'om  cuftoms,  which  laft  are  rather 
the  profits  arifing  to  the  king  from  goods 
exported.  See  the  article  Customs. 

Imposts,  in  architefilure,  the  capitals  of 
pillars,,  or  piiafters,  which  firpport  arches. 
An  impoft,  fometimes  called  chaptrel, 
is  a fort  of  a plinth,  or  little  corniche, 
which  crowns  a pier,  and  fupports  the 
firft  Hone  whence  an  arch  or  vault  com- 
mences. The  impofts  are  conformable 
to  their  proper  orders.  The  tufcap  has 
only  a plinth  ; the  doric  has  two  faces 
crowned  ; the  ionic,  a larmier,  or  crown 
over  the  two  faces,  and  its  mouldings 
may  be  carved  ; the  Corinthian  and  cora- 
pofite  have  a larmier,  frieze,  and  other 
mouldings.  See  the  articles  Tuscan, 
Doric,  &c. 

The  projeflures  of  the  impofts  muft  not 
exceed  the  naked  of  the  pilafter  : fome- 
times the  entablature  of  the  order  ferves 
for  the  impoft  of  the  arch,  and  this  has 
a very  grand  and  ftately  appearance. 
The  impoft  is  a thing  very  eflential  to  the 
compofition  of  the  ordonnance^,  info- 
much  that  without  it,  in  the  place  where 
the  curve  line  of  the  arch  insets  with  the 


perpendicular  line  of  the  pillar,  there  al- 
ways feems  a kind  of  elbow. 

IMPOSTHUME,  in  furgery,  the 
fame  with  abfcefs.  See  Abscess. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotency,  in  gene- 
ral, denotes  want  of  ftrength,  ;power,  or 
means  to  perform  any  thing. 

Divines  and  philofophers  diftinguifli  two 
forts  of  impotency,  natural  and  moral  j 
the  firft  is  a want  of  forae  phyfical  prin- 
ciple, necelfary  to  an  affionj  or  .where  a 
being  is  abfolutely  defeflive,  or  not  free 
and  at  liberty  to  aft  : the  fecond  only  im- 
ports a great  difficulty,  as  a ftrong  habit 
to  the  contrary,  a violent  paffion,  or  the 
like. 

Impotency ■is,  more  particularly,  ufedfor 
a natural  inability  to  coition.  Impotence 
with  refpeft  to  men,  is  the  fame  as  fterili- 
ty  in  women  ; that.is,  an  inability  of  pro- 
pagating the  fpecies.  There  are  many 
caufes  of  impotence,  as  a natural  defeft 
in  the  organs  of  generation,  which  fei- 
dom  admits  of  a cure;  accidents,  di- 
feafes  5 and  in  fuch  cafes  the  impotence 
may,  or  may  not  be  remedied,  according 
as  thefe  are  curable  or  otherwife.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  moft  fre- 
quent caufes  of  impotence  are  prepofter- 
ous  methods  of  venery,  and  too  often  re- 
peated venereal  injuries.  See  the  article 
Gonorrhoea. 

Dr.  James  thinks  that  afudden  impotence 
happening  to  a roan  , not  accuftomed  to 
any  diforders  of  that  kind,  and  not  ac- 
countable for  from  any  preceding  acci- 
dents, is  a fore-runner  of  feme  great  dif- 
order;  and  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  provoca- 
tives are  very  dangerous,  becaufe  it  is 
poffible  they  may  increafe  the  difordec 
which  caufes  the  impotence,  and  make  it 
fatal.  Hippocrates  advifes  a man  who 
has  a mind  to  get  children,  not  to  get 
drunk,  nor  drink  white-wine,  but  that 
which  is  ftrong  and  unmixed,  nor  to  ufe 
the  warm  bath. 

Another  principal  caufe  of  impotence  is 
the  vicious  habit  of  drinking  fpirits,  that 
is,  drams  and  the  like. 

IMPRACTICABLE  case,  in  algebra, 
that  otherwife  called  irreducible.  See 
the  article  Irreducible  case. 

IMPRECATION,  a curfe,  or  wilh  that 
evil  may  befal  any  one.  See  the  article 
Execration. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a woman 
with-child.  See  Pregnancy. 

The  term  impregnation  is  alfo  ufed, 
in  pharmacy,  for  communicating  the 

virtues 
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virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another,  whe- 
ther by  mixture,  ccfCtion,  digeftion,  &c. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of 
objefts,  which  are  fuppofed  to  make  fome 
mark  or  imprcflion  on  the  fenfes,  the 
mind,  and  the  memory. 

The  peripatetics  alfert,  that  bodies  emit 
fpecies  refembling  them,  which  are  con- 
veyed to  the  common  fenforium,  and 
there  are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  ac- 
tive intelleft  ; and  when  thus  fpiritualiz- 
ed,  are  called  expreffions,  or  exprefs 
fpecies,  as  being  expreffed  from  the  others. 

Impression  alfo  denotes  the  edition  of  a 
book,  regarding  the  mechanical  part  on- 
ly; whereas  edition,  befides  this,  takes 
in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  correfled 
or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes, 
&c.  to  render  the  work  more  ufeful.  See 
the  article  Editor. 

IMPREST,  Auditors  of.  See  Auditor. 

Imprest-money,  the  money  paid  at  the 
enlifling  of  foldiers. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftate  of  a perfon 
reftrained  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  un- 
der the  cullody  of  another. 

No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the 
law  direfts,  either  by  the  command  or 
order  of  a court  of  record,  or  by  lawful 
warrant ; or  the  king’s  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.  And  at 
common  law,  a perfon  could  not  be  im- 
prifoned unlefs  he  were  guilty  of  Ibme 
force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body 
was  fubjeft  to  imprifonment,  as  one'  of 
the  higheft  executions.  Where  the  law 
gives  power  to  imprifon,  in  fuch  cafe  it 
is  jullihabie,  provided  he  that  does  it  in 
purfuance  of  a ftatute,  exaftly  purfues  the 
ftatute  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  for 
otherwife  it  will  be  deemed  falfe  impri- 
fonment, and  of  confequence  it  is  unjuf- 
tifiable.  Every  warrant  of  commitment 
for  imprifoning  a perfon,  ought  to  run, 

“ Tilf'delivered  by  due  courle  of  law,” 
and  not  “ Until  farther  order  which 
has  been  held  ill,  and  thus  it  alfo  is, 
where  one  is  imprifoned  on  a warrant  riot 
mentioning  any  caufe  for  which  he  is 
committed, 

A perfon  being  fent  to  prifon  by  a war- 
rant from  a fecretary  of  ftate,  without  af- 
ligning  any  caufe,  &c.  it  was  adjudged, 
that  he  ought  to  be  difcharged  for  that 
reafon.  Perfons  may  alfo,  by  bail  or  ha- 
beas corpus,  be  difcharged  from  their  im- 
prifonment in  any  cafe  bailable.  See  the 
articles  Habeas  Corpus,  Bail,  Pri- 
son, and  Prisoner. 


IMPROPER  fractions,  in  arithmetic 
See  the  article  Fraction.  ’ 

IMPROPRIATION,  a parfonage  or  ec. 
clefiaftical  living,  the  profits  of  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  a layman ; in  which 
fenfe,  it  ftands  diftinguiftied  from  appro, 
priation,  which  is  where  the  profits  of 
a benefice  are  in  the  hands  of  a bilhop 
college,  £fc.  though  thefe  terms  are  flow 
often  ufed  promifcuoully.  See  the  artlrl» 
Appropriation; 

IMPULSE,  or  Impulsive  force,  in 
mechanics,  the  fame  withTimpetus.  See 
the  article  Impetus. 

IMPURITY,  inthelawofMofes,  is  any 
legal  defilement.  Of  thefe  there  were 
feveral  forts  ; fome  were  voluntary,  as  the 
touching  a dead  body,  or  any  animal  ihit 
died  of  ilfelf,  or  any  creature  that  wai 
efteemed  unclean ; or  the  touching  things 
holy,  by  one  who  was  not  clean,  or  was 
not  a prieft:  fThe  touching  one  who  had  3 
leprofy,  one  who  had  a gonorfhcea,  or 
who  was  polluted  by  a dead  carcafe,  Kr. 
Sometimes  thefe  impurities  were  involun- 
tary, as  when  any  one  inadvertently 
touched  bones,  or  a fepulchre,  or  any 
thing  polluted;  or  fell  into  fuch  difeafts 
as  pollute,  as  the  leprofy, 

The  beds,  cloaths,  and  moveables  whidi 
had  tooched  any  thing  unclean,  con- 
trabled  alfo  a kind  of  impurity,  and 
in  fome  cafes  communicated  it  to  others. 
Thefe  legal  pollutions  were  generaiiy 
removed  by  bathing,  and  lafted  no  longer 
than  the  evening.  The  perfon  polluted 
plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  aiidei- 
ther  had  his  cloaths  on  when  he  did  fo, 
or  walhed  himfelf  and  his  cloaths  fepa- 
lately.  Other  pollutions  continued  feven 
days,  as  that  which  was  contrasted  by 
touching  a dead  body.  That  of  women 
in  their  monthly  courfes  lafted  till  this 
was  over  with  them.  Other  impurities 
lafted  forty  or  fifty  days,  as  that  of  wo- 
men who  were  lately  delivered,  who  were 
unclean  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a boy, 
and  fifty  after  the  birth  of  a girl.  Others 
again  lafted  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 
Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated 
by  facrifices ; and  others  by  a certain 
water  or  lye,  made  with  the  allies  of  i 
red  heifer,  facr'ficed  on  the  great  day  of 
expiation.  When  the  leper  was  cured, 
he  went  to  the  temple,  and  offered  a fa- 
orifice  of  two  birds,  one  of  which  was 
killed,  and  the  other  fet  at  liberty.  He 
who  had  touched  a dead  body,  or  had 
been  prefent  at  a funeral,  was  to  be  pu- 
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rifled  with  the  water  of  expiation,  and 
this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman 
who  had  been  delivered,  offered  a turtle 
and  a lamb  for  her  expiation  5 or  if  flie 
was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two  young  pi- 
geons. 

Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes 
has  expreffed  with  the  greateft  accuracy 
and  care,  were  only  figures  of  other  more 
important  impurities,  fuch  as  the  fins  and 
iniquities  committed  againft  God,  or 
faults  committed  againft  our  neighbour. 
The  faints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament  were  fenflble  of  this  ; and  our  Sa- 
viour, in  the  gofpel,  has  ftrongly  inculv 
cated,  that  they  are  not  outward  and 
corporeal  pollutions  which  render  us  un- 
acceptable to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pol- 
lutions as  infeft  the  foul,  and  are  viola- 
ations  of  juftice,  truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charg- 
ing fomething  to  the  account  of  one, 
which  belonged  to  another : thus,  the 
alTerrors  of  original  fin  maintain,  that 
Adam’s  fin  is  imputed  to  all  his  ppfteri* 
ty.  See  the  article  OftiGlNAL  siN. 

In  the  fame  I'er.fe,  ihe  righteoufnefs  and 
meiiis  of  Chrift  are  imputed  to  true  be- 
lievers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot 
be  corns  at,  or  approached,  by  reafon  of 
intervening  obrtacles,  as  a river,  rock, 
(Sc.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
heights  and  diftances.  See  the  articles 
Height  and  Distance. 

INACTIVITY  See  Inertia, 

INADEQUATE  IDEA.  See  Idea. 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be 
legally  alienated  or  made  over  to  another  : 
thus  the  dominions  of  the  king,  the  re- 
venues of  the  church,  the  eftates  of  a mi- 
nor, &c.  are  inalienable,  otherwife  than 
with  a referve  of  the  right  of  redemption. 

INAMBLUCI.®,  in  natural  hiftory,  a ge- 
nus of  felenitm,  of  a columnar,  abrupt, 
and feemingly  fibrofc  texture.  See'thear- 
ticle  SELENITiE. 

There  are  only  two  known  fpecies  of  this 
I genus,  ‘viz.  the  inamhlucia,  with  very 
fine  filaments,  and  that  with  whitilh  and 
black  filaments. 

I INAMELLING,  or  Enamelling.  See 
i the  article  Enamelling. 

I INANIMA-TEj-a  body  that  has  either  loft 
its  foul,  or  that  is  not  of  a naliire  cap- 
able of  having  any.' 

INANITION,  among  pbyficians,  denotes 
theftaleof  the  ftoraach  when  empty,  in 
oppofition  to  repletion, 

|NA|iTHING,  in  gardening,  is  a method 


of  grafting,  commonly  called  grafting 
by  approach,  and  is  ufed  when  the  flock 
intended  to  graft  on,  and  the  tree  from 
which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo 
near,  or  can  be  brought  fo  near,  that  they 
may  be  joined  together.  The  method  of 
performing  it,  is  as  follows;  lake  the 
branch  you  would  inarch,  and  having 
fitted  it  to  that  part  of  the  ftock  where 
you  intend  to  join  it,  pare  away  the  rind 
and  wood  on  one  fide,  about  three  Inches 
in  length.  After  the  fame  manner  cut 
the  ftock  or  branch  in  the  place  where  the 
graft  is  to  be  united,  fo  that  the  rind  of 
both  may  join  equally  together;  then  cut 
a little  tongue  upwards  in  the  graft,  and 
make  a notch  imtjie  ftock  to  admit  it  j 
fo  that  when  they  aye  joined,  the  tongue 
will  prevent  their  flipping,  and  the  graft 
will  more  clofely  unite  with  the  ftock. 
Having  thus  placed  them  exailly  toge- 
ther, tie  them  with  fome  bafs,  or  other 
foft  tying ; then  cover  the  place  with 
grafting  clay,  to  prevent  the  air  from  en- 
tering to  dry  the  wound,  or  the  wet  from 
getting  in  to  rot  the  ftock:  you  fliould 
all'o  fix  a flake  in  the  ground,  to  which 
that  part  of  the  ftock,  together  with  the 
gr.ift,  ftiould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  breaking  them  alimder, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  when  this  pre- 
caution is  not  obl'erved.  In  this  manner 
they  are  to  remain  about  four  months,  ia 
which  time  they  will  be  fufRciently  unit- 
ed, and  the  graft  may  then  he  cut  from 
the  mother  iree,  obferving  to  flope  it  off 
clofe  to  the  ftock;  and  if  at  this  time 
you  cover  the  joined  parts  with  frefli 
grafting-clay,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  1 he  graft. 

This  operation  Is  always  performed  in 
April  or  May,  and  is  commonly  prafitif- 
ed  upon  myrtles,  jalmines,  walnuts, 
firs,  pines,  and  fevtral  other  trees  that 
will  not  fucceed  by  common  grafting,  or 
budding. 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an 
emperor  or  king,  or  the  conlecraticn  of  a 
prelate ; fo  called  from  the  ceremonies 
ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were  re- 
ceived into  the  college  of  augurs.  See 
Coronation,  Consecration,  fife. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a name  given  by  the 
nativps'of  Peru  to  their  kings,  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  Pedro  de  Ciega,  in 
his  Chronicle  of  Peru,  gives  Ihe  origin 
of  the  incas,  and  fays,  that  that  country 
was,  for  a long  time,  the  theatre  of  all 
manner  of  crimes,  of  war,  diffention, 
apd  the  moft  dreadful  dilbrdevs,  till  at 
laft 
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laft  two  brotlieis  appeared,  one  of  whom 
was  Called  Mangocapa ; of  this  perfon, 
the  Peruvians  relate  many  wonderful  fto- 
ries.  He  built  the  city  of  Cufco,  made 
laws,  eftablilhed  order  and  harmony  by 
his  vvife  regulations,  and  he  and  his  def- 
ceiidants  took  the  name  of  inca,  which 
lignifies  king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  incas 
became  fo  powerful,  that  they  rendered 
themfelves  matters  of  all  the  country  from 
Pafto  to  Chili,  and  from  the  river  Maule 
on  the  fouth,  to  the  river  Augafmago, 
on  the  north  ; thefe  two  rivers  forming 
the  bounds  of  theip  empire,  which  extend- 
ed above  thirteen  hundred  leagues  in 
length.  This  they  enjoyed  till  the  divi- 
fions  between  inca  Guafcar  and  Ataba- 
5ipa,  which  the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of, 
made  themfelves  matters  of  the  country, 
and  deftroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas.  . 
INCAMERATION,  a term  ufed  in  the 
chancery  of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of 
lands,  revenues,  or  other  rights,  to  the 
pope’s  domain.  • 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  cere- 
monies, accompanied  with  a formula  of  ’ 
words,  and  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of 
raifmg  devils,  fpirits,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles, Charm,  Carmen,  &c. 
INCAPACITY, . in  the  canon-law,  is  of 
two  kinds : 1.  The  want  of  a difpenfa- 
tion  for  age  in  a minor,  or  legitimation 
in  a baftard,  and  the  like:  this  renders 
the  provifion  of  a benefice  void  in  its  ori- 
ginal. 2.  Crimes  and  heinous  offences, 
which  annul  provifions  at  firft  valid. 
INCARNATION,  in  theology,  the  aft 
whereby  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  holy 
Trinity  affumed  the  human  nature,  <1122:. 
a true  body  and  reafonable  foul,  in  order 
to  accomplilh  the  redemption  of  fallen 
mankind. 

This  fundamental  doftrine  of  chriftianity 
is  very  cxprelly  taught  in  fcripture  : thus, 
in  Gal.  iv.  4.  it  is  faid,  “ God  fent  forth 
“ his  fon,  made  of  a woman  and 
1 John  iv.  14.  “ And  we  have  feen  and 
“ -do  teftify,  thatthe  Father  fent  the  Son 
“ to  be  the  faviour  of  the  world.” 

The  generation  of  Chrttt  was  miraculous, 
as  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghaft,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  from  the  time  of  which  bleffed 
nativity,  the  chriftian  sera  commences. 
See  the  article  Epocha. 
INCARNATIVES,  in  furgery,  medicines 
which  aflift  nature  in  filling  up  wounds 
or  ulcers  with'flefli ; or  rather  remove  the 
Obftruftions  thereto.  See  Vulnerary. 
Internal  incarnatives  are  aliments  wrhich 


fupply  a balfamic  chyle,  and  confequentb 
generate  flelh,  and  produce  a full 
pliimp  habit. 

iNCARNATivE,  or  Uniting  bandach 
is  a bandage  of  the  head,  fo  called  fronl 
its  being  ufed  to  unite  the  lips  of  a wound, 
It  is  about  two  inches  broad,  having  a 
longitudinal  flit  in  its  middle,  about  tk 
length  of  three  or  four  fingers  breadtii, 
See  plate  XXV.  fig.  3.  n®  6. 

The  chief  ufe  of  this  bandage  is  to  retain 
the  lips  of  a reftilinear  wound  clofe  to. 
gether,  whether  in  the  head,  eye-lids, 
or  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  the  me- 
thod of  applying  it,  roll  up  each  end,  and 
after  the  wound  has  been  dreffed  wiili 
proper  balfams,  and  a platter  and  two 
narrow  compreffes  laid  on  each  fide,  tk 
flit  of  the  bandage  is  to  be  fixed  neat 
the  wound,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  one 
of  its  ends  being  carried  round  the  head, 
and  the  roller  being  palled  through  the 
flit,  both  of  the  rollers  are  drawn  light, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  clofe 
together.  The  two  rollers  in  each  hand 
being  then  exchanged,  and  crolfedupon 
the  forehead,  and  the  like  being  done 
under  the  chin,  as  long  as  the  bandage 
will  permit,  each  end  of  it  is  to  be  fajet- 
ed  by  pins  or  future.  This  bandages 
not  to  be  taken  off  till  the  lips  of  the 
wound  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  nnited) 
unlefs  any  urgent  fymptoms  (hould  re- 
quire its  removal. 

INCARTATION,  among  chemills,  the 
fame  with  depart.  See  Depart. 
INCENSE,  or  Frank-incense,  in  the 
materia  medica,  &c.  a dry  refinousfub-. 
ftance,  known  among  authors  by  the 
names  thus  and  olibanum.  See  the  arfitle 
Olibanum. 

'Incenfe  is  a rich  perfume,  with  which  the 
antient  pagans,'  and  the  roman  catholics 
ftill,  perfume  their  temples,  altars,  Sr. 
The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the 
daily  fervice  of  the  antient  jewillt  church. 
The  priefts  drew  lots  to  know  who 
fliould  offer  it ; the  deftined  perfon  took 
a large  filver  difli,  in  which  was  a cemtt 
full  of  incenfe  ; and  being  accompaniw 
' by  another  prieft,  carrying  fomt  hie 
coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice 
to  the  people,  they  ftruck  upon  an  lO' 
ftrument  of  brafs  placed  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar  and  being  IJ" 
turned  to  the  -altar,  he  who  brought 
the  fire  'left  it  there,  and  went^  avvaf 
Then  the  offerer  of  incenfe  having  IM 
a prayer  or  two,  waited  the'  fig'’?h 
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which  was  the  burning  of  the  holocauft  ; 
immediately  upon  which  he  (ht  fire  to 
the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude  con- 
tinuing all  the  time  in  prayer.  The 
quantity  of  incenfe  offered  earh  day, 
was  half  a pound  in  the  morning,  and 
as  much  at  night. 

One  reafon  of  this  continua]  burning  of 
incenfe  might  be,  that  the  multitude  of 
vicbir.s  that  were  continually  offered  up, 
would  have  made  the  temple  linell  like  a 
(laughter-houfe,  and  conieqnently  have 
infpired  the  comers  rather  with  difguft 
and  avetfion  than  awe  and  leverence, 
had  it  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree- 
able fragrance  of  thofe  perfumes. 

M.CEPTIVE,  a term  ufed  by  Dr.  Wallis 
to  expiels  fuel)  moments,  or  lirll  prin- 
ciples, which,  though  of  no  magnitude 
lliemfelves,  are  notwithffanding  capable 
of  producing  it.  Thus,  a point  is  in- 
ceptive of  a line,  and  a line  incepiive  of 
fnrfare, 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce 
between  perfons  who  are  relatcii  in  a 
degree  wherejn  marriage  is  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  marriage  ought 
to  be  permitted  between  kinsfjlka,  to  the 
end  that  the  affeCtion  fo  neceffary  in 
marriage  might  he  heightened  by  this 
double  tie,  and  yet  the  rules  of  the  church 
have  formerly  extended  this  prohibition 
even  to  the  feventh  degree  j but  time  has 
now  brought  it.  down  to  the  tliird  or 
fiiirtli  degTee. 

Midi  nations  look  on  inceft  with  horror, 
Peifia  and  Egypt  alone  excepted,  in  the 
hiflory  of  the  antient  kings  of  thofe  coun- 
tries we  meet  with  inltances  of  the  bro- 
ther’s marrying  the  fiif er ; the  reafon  was, 
becaufe  they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join 
ill  alliance  with  their  own  fu'ijeffs,  and 
ftill  more  fo  to  have  married  into  any 
foreign  family. 

Incest  sfirituai.,  a crime  committed 
in  like  manner  between  perfons  who  have 
a fpirittial  alliance  by  means  of  baptifin 
or  confitmafion. 

Spiripial  incefh  is  alfo  underftood  cf  a 
vicar  or  other  beneficiary,  who  enjoys 
,boiIi  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  that, 
is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof 
depends  upon  the  coalition  of  the  oilier. 
S.iich  a rpirit'.ial  inc'ft  renrer-  hntli  ihe 
one  and  the  other  of  thele  btneficts  va- 
cint. 

inch,  a well  known  meaffire  of  length; 
being  the  twelfth  part  of  a foot,  and 
"VoL.  II. 


equal  to  three  harley-cotns  in  length.  See 
Foot  and  Mn.ssuRE. 

Inch  op  candle,  or  fale  hy  inch  of 
candle.  Sre  the  article  Candle, 

INCHASING,  or  Enchasing.  Seethe 
article  Ench.asing. 

INCIDENCE,  in  mechanics,  denotes  the 
dirvffion  in  which  one  body  Hrikes  on 
another. 

In  optics,  the  angle  ACP,  (pi.  CXLIV. 
fig.  e.  n°  I.)  made  by  the  ray  AC,  and 
the  perpentlicular  PC,  is  called  the  angle 
cf  incidence;  but  Dr.  Barrow,  and  feme 
others,  call  it  the  angle  of  inclination  ; 
and  by  the  angle  of  incidence  underftand 
its  complement  EGA. 

Mr.  Molyneux,  in  his  Dioptrics,  ufes 
the  words  inclination  and  incidence  pro- 
mifeuoufly,  and  by  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence or  inclination,  always  intends  the 
angle  ACP.. 

The  angle  PC  B,  is  called  the  angle  of 
refiefiicn.  and  is  always  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  A C P ; which  is  thus 
proved  : 

Every  ray  of  light  goes  the  fhorteft  way 
that  poflibly  it  can  : thus,  if  you  fuppofe 
the  riy  A 'C.  (ihld.')  to  fall  on  the  plain 
gl  ifs  or  furface  E,G,  and  thence  to  he 
itflefltd  to  B,  fo  that  the  angle  A C E 1 e 
equal  to  BCG;  then  will  A C and  C B, 
be 'the  two  Ihoitstl  lines  that  can  poffibly 
be  drawn  from  the  points  A and  B,  to 
the  point  of  incidence  C in  the  plane 
EG:  for  inffance,  they  will  be  fftorter 
than  A D -f-  D B,  or  any  others. 

For  produce  C B to  F,  and  draw  D F, 
becanfe  the  virtical  angles  ECF  and 
BCG  arc  equal,  the  arch  E F is  equal  to 
B G,  equal  to  .A  E by  the  fuppoliclon  ; 
but  it  is  plain,  that  F C ~ A C “ C B ; 
wherefore  FB  (niAC-l-CBjis  lefs 
than  DP'd-DB  — AD-fDB;  and 
fo  it  will  be  in  every  cafe.  Wherefore, 
fince  the  ray  muff  go  the  nearell  way, 
the  angle  of  incidence  will  always  be 
equal  to  ' that  of  rtflc£iion  : For  the 
two  angles'  E C A,  and  B C O,  being 
thus  equal,  their  compliments  ACP 
and  PCB  muff  alfo  be  equal,  and 
may  be  thus  proved.  Pro,duce  the  ray 
AC  diieftiy  rill  it  meet  with  the  per- 
pendicular G IX  in  H : then  make  G K 
equal  G H,  and  produce  C B to  K. : I fay 
CK  is  the  rtfleiSled  ray,  and-  that  the 
angle  P C K.  is  equal  to  P C A '.  for  P C 
‘ being  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
EG  the  angles  EC  Ad- AC  Pare  equal 
to  the  a'ngits  GCB-j-KCP;  becaufe 
10  O-  they 
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they  are  both  equal  to  a rischt  angle. 
But.E  C A is  equal  to  G C H,  which  is 
equal  to  G C iC  by  conlhuition  ; and 
therefore  the  angle  of  incidence,  A C P, 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refieflion,  P CK. 
Q^.D. 

It  is  likewife  demonftrated  in  optics, 
that  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence, 
and  refraflion,  are  to  each  other  veri- 
procally  as  the  refinances  of  the  mediums. 
And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  optics, 
fays,  the  fine  of  incidence  is  either  ac- 
curately, or  very  nearly  in  a given  ratio 
to  the  fine  of  refraiSlion.  And  that  the 
angles  of  refleflion,  and  refraflion,  lie  in 
one  and  the  tame  plane  with  the  angle  of 
incidence.  Whence,  if  that  proportion 
be  known  in  any  inclination  of  the  inci- 
dent ray,  it  is  known  in  all  the  inclina- 
tions, and  thereby  the  refraflions  in  all 
cafes  of  incidence  on  the  fame  refrafling 
body  may  be  determined.  Thus,  if  the 
refraflion  be  made  out  of  ^ir  into  water, 
the  fine  of  incidence  cf  the  red  light 
is  to  the  fine  of  its  refraflions  as  4 to  3. 
If  out  of  air  into  glafs,  the  fines  are  as 
17  to  II.  In  light  of  other  colours,  the 
fines  have  other  proportions  ; but  the  dif- 
ference is  fo  little,  that  it  need  feldom  be 
confidered. 

Suppofe  therefore,  thatRS,  (ibid,  n®  2.) 
reprefents  the  furface  of  ftagnating  water, 
and  that  C is  the  point  of  incidence  in 
which  any  ray  coming  in  the  air  from  A 
in  the  line  A C,  is  reflefled  or  refrafled, 
and  I would  know  whither  this  ray  fliall 
go  after  refleflion  or  refraflion  : I erefl 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  from  the 
point  of  incidence,  the  perpendicular  CP, 
and  produce  it  downwards  to Q._,  and  con- 
clude from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the 
ray  after  refleflion  and  refraflion,  fliall  be 
found  fomewhere  in  the  plane  of  the 
angle  of  incidence,  ACP,  produced.  I let 
fall  therefore,  upon  the  perpendicular  CP, 
the  fine  of  incidence  A D;  and  if  the 
reflefled  ray' be  defired,  I produce  AD 
to  B,  fo  that  DB  be  equal  to  AD,  ancl 
draw  C B.  For  this  line  C B fliall  be  the 
reflefled  ray,  the  angle  ■ of  refleflion 
BCP,  and  its  fine  BD,  being  equal  to  the 
angle  and  fine  of  incidence.  But  if  the 
refrafled  ray  be  defired,  I produce  A D 
fo  that  D H may  be  to  A D as  the 
fiqe  Oftefraflion  to  the  fine  of  incidence, 

“v  Srat  ^,'^_f  the  light  be  red)  as  3 to  45 
and  abtutf  the  center  C,  and  in  the  plane 
A.CP,'wi&  the  radius  CA,  deferibinga 
pirde  A I draw  parallel  to  the  per- 

'■ . . I 
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pendicular  C P Q._,  the  line  HE  cuttina 
tlie  circumference  in  E,  and  joining  CE° 
this  line  C E fliall  be  the  fine  of  iticfj! 
frafled  ray.  P'or  if  E F he  let  fall  per. 

' pendicularly  on  the  Ime  P Q^,  this  line 
E F fliall  be  the  fine  of  refraflion  of  il|e 
ray  CE,  the  angle  of  refyafllon  btinj 

ECQ^;  and  this  fmeEF  is  equal  to  DH 

and  conlequently  in  proportion  to  tl* 
fine  of  in-idence  AD  as  3 to  a. 
INCIDENT  in  law,  foniething  thatinfe. 

parably  belongs  toanothci  ; thus,  acoiiit 
baron  is  incident  to  a mama. 

Incident,  in  poetry,  denotes  much  tli 
fame  with  epil'ode.  See  Episode, 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  what, 
ever  cuts  or  divides:  thus,  the  fore-ltetli 
are  called  dentes  incifivi,  or  cutters;  and 
medicines  of  an  attenuating  nature,  mci. 
_.dents,  or  incifive  meilicines.  Seeiliear. 
tides  Tooth  and  Attendants, 

INCLE,  a kind  of  tape  made  cf  lintn- 
yarn, which  on  importation  pays  for  tvay 
dozen  pounds,  a duty  of  i j.  5 s.  8~y, 
and  d|;aws  back  i 1.  I s.  ones, 

portation  ; for  the  dozen  pieces  in  rolli, 
containing  thirty-fix  yards  each,  15), 
3-F°  d.  and  draws  back  16  s.  5i,y, 
and  for  every  pound  weight  of  whiienid 
or  blearhed  linen-yarn,  known  by  tit 
name  of  luiwrought  incle,  or  Ihort  fpin. 
nel,  3d. 

INCLINATION,  is  a word  freqiienllj 
ufed  by  mathematicians,  and  fignifieslli 
mutual  approach,  tendency  or  leaningof 
two  lines,  or  two  planes  towards  estl 
other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 
Inclination  of  a right  line  to  a plane,  ii 
the  acute  angle,  which  that  line  raakn 
with  another  right  line  drawn  in  llii 
plane  through  the  point  where  the  it 
dined  line  interfefls  it,  and  throughlli 
point  where  it  is  alfo  cut  by  a perpenJi 
cular  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  inefc 
ed  plane. 

Inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earlhiii 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  piss 
of  the  ecliptic;  or  the  angle,  contairi 
between  the  planes  of  the  equator  ill 
ecliptic. 

inclination  of  a planet,  is  an  arch  of fe 
circle  of  inclination,  comprehended  bt 
tween  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  a pit 
net  in  its  orbit. 

The  greateft  inclination  of  faturn,  it 
cording  to  Kepler,  is  2°  32' ; of  )upitii| 
I "20';  of  mars,  1°  50' 30";  ofvtn^ 
3°  2i'i  of  mercury,  6°  54^  AccoA 
to  de  la  Hire,  the  greateft  indinaw* 

■ - V fig 
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Faturn  is  z*  3;'  30";  of  jupiter,  1°  19' 
ao";  of  mars,  1°  51'  00"  j of  venus, 

3”  ^5' 5"  i of  merciii  y,  6'’’52'po". 
Inclination  of  a plane,  in  dialling,  is  the 
. arch  of  a vertical  circle,  perpendicular 
bdth.  to  the  plane,  and  the  horizon,  and 
intercepted  between  them.  To  find  this. 

Let  AB  (plate  CXLIV.  fig.  3,)  be  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  horizon  HR;  apply 
to  the  plane  A B a quadrant  DCF,  (b  as 
the  plummet  C E may  cutoff  any  number 
of  degrees  on  the  limb  as  EF  ; 1 fay  the 
arch  DE  is  the  meafure  of  the  "angle  of 
inclination  ABH;  for  draw  BG  per- 
pendicular to  HR,  then  becaufe  CE  is 
parallel  to  B G,  the  angle  E C F is  equal 
toCBGi  but  CDF  is  equal  to  G B H, 
being  both  right  angles,  therefore  the 
angle  DCF  — ECF,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  G B H — C B G ; that  is,  D C E 
is  equal  to  A B H.Q^E.Di 
inclined  plane,  in  mechanics,  one 
that  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  ho-  *, 
rizon.  * 

If  a force,  with  a given  direflion,  fup- 
porls  a weight  upon  an  inclined  plane  ; 
that  force  is  to  the  weight,  as  the  fine 
of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  which  is  made  by  the 
line  in  which  the  force  afils,  and  the  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane.  Thus,  let 
AB  (plate  CXLV.  fig.  i.  n°  i.)  be'- 
the  inclined  plane,  P the  weight  fupport- 
ed,  and  D P V the  direffion  of  the  force 
which  fupports  the  weight.  Let  P C be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  AB  ; and  from 
the  point  C,  let  C B be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
common  feflion  of  the  plane  and  the 
horizon,  meeting  the  plane  in  B ; and 
CA  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  and  alfo 
to  CB,  "meeting  the  plane  in  A,  and  the 
line  in  which  the  force  affs  in  V", 

Now  P may  be  conceived  to  be  held  un- 
moved by  three  forces  afting  together, 
one  of  which  is  the  force  of  the  weight 
itfelf  tending  downwards  in  a line  paral- 
lel to  VC,  ^iz.  PH  ; the  fecond  is  the 
force  afling  in  the  line  D P V,  and  the 
third  is  the  refinance  of  the  plane  itfelf, 
afling  in  the  line  C P,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  t but  thefe  three  forces  are  to 
each  other  as  the  Tides  of  the  triangle 
yPC,  as  will  be  evident  by  drawing  a 
line  through  P parallel  to  V C,  and 
completing  ihe  parallelogram  H The 
force,  therefore,  is  to  the  weight  which  it 
fiillains,  as  P V to  V C i that  is,  as  the 
fine  of  the  angle  V C P,  or  ABC,  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  C PV,  or  CP  D.  QT.D. 
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Therefore  the  force  by  which  ?ny  heavy 
body  would  defcend*  on  any  inclined 
plane,  to  the  force  of  the  defcent  on  the 
perpendicular,  is  as  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  the  plane’s  inclination  to  the  radius. 
For  prafilice  therefore,  let  the  weight  of 
any  body  be  W,  and  P the  power  want- 
ed to  fultain  it  on  an  inclined  plane.  I 
fay,  by  this  theorem.  R : W ;-r  fine 
incli.  : P.  The  three  firfi:  of  whicli  are 
given,  wherefore  the  fourth  is  found  by 
trigonometrical  calculation,  thus.  Let  a 
body  weigh  9999  pounds ; what  power 
will  fuftain  it  from  defcending  on  a plane 
inclined  to  the  horizon  with  an  angle  of 
34  degrees?  Anlwer,  5592  pounds.  See 
the  work. 

Weight  9999.  3.999957 
S.  L,  incl.  =34%747£^ 

i3-7‘t-75^9- 

Radius  10.000000 

559’’=  3-7475i9=tbe  power. 
If  the  points  V and  A coincide,  that  is, 
if  the  force  a£ls  according  to  the  direc- 
tion BA,  the  angle  CPD,  will  be  a 
right  angle  ; and  therefore,  in  that  cafe, 
the  force  is  to  the  weight  as  the  fine  of 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  radius, 
or  as  the  height  A C to  its  length  A B, 
And  in  this  cale,  the  force  which  is  re- 
quired to  fiipport  a given  weight  is  leafl; 
of  all ; becaufe  the  proportion  of  the 
fine  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the 
radius,  is  lefs  than  its  proportion  to  any 
other  fine  whatever.  If  the  point  V 
falls  above  A ; the  greater  the  angle 
APV  is,  fo  much  the  more  force  is  ne- 
celfary  to  fiipport  the  ^iven  weight  upon 
the  plane  AB.  Inlomuch  that  by  in- 
creafing  the  angle  APV,  the  proportion 
of  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABC,  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  C P D,  is  alfo  increafed, 
till  P V,  A V,  becoming  parallel,  and  the 
angles  VC  P,  C PD  for  that  reafon  equal, 
the  force  and  the  weight  will  alfo  become 
equal.  So  likewife  if  the  point  V falls 
below  A,  as  at  ‘V,  the  force  required  to 
fupport  the  given  weight,  is  again  in- 
creafed  ; the  angle  AP  iit  being  increafed, 
till  F‘11,  ‘vC  become  equal,  and  then  the 
force  and  the  weight  will  become  equal 
again.  Further,  when  the  lines  P n P C' 
coincide,  and  the  angle  ‘nPC  by  that 
means  vanilhes,  the  line  of  the  angle 
ABC  will  hear  an  infinite  proportion  to 
the  fine  of  that i that  is,  no  finite  foice 
whatfoever,  afting  in  a line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane,  will  be  aide  to  luppoit 
the  weight  upon  the  plane.  If  the  nne 
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in  wkieli  the  force  aits  be  parallel  to  the 
bafe  of  (he  plane,  the  weight  is  to  the 
force  which  fupports  it,  as  B C to  C A,  or 
as  the  bafe  of  the  plane  to  the  height  of 
it.  If  from  the  point  P,  fti  n''i.)PFbe 
let  fall  perpendicular  to  B C ; and  froin 
the  point  C,  C (<  perpendicular  to  V P ; 
it  will  eafily  appear,  that  P V is  to  V C 
(that  is,  the  force  is  to  the  weight)  as 
CF  to  CG.  Wherefore  the  force  and 
the  weight  will  then  fupport  one  another 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  when  they  are  to 
each  other  reciprocally  as  perpenclictilars 
drawn  from  the  point  C to  the  lines  in 
which  they  aSl ; (or,  if  G C F be  looked 
Upon  as  an  angular  balance  moveable 
about  the  center  C)  reciprocdiy  as  the 
velocities  of  the  points  G and  F reckoned 
upon  the  lines  in  which  the  forces  aff. 

If  it  (hould  be  required  to  lift  up  a very 
heavy  body,  as  W orTu  (ibiii.  n®  3.)  the 
height  C B,  it  would  be  imptafficable  to 
raife  it  up  in  the  line  C B without  a power 
whofe  intenlity  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Weight ; and  even  in  that  cafe  very  in- 
convenient to  do  it,  efpecially  in  build- 
ing. But  if  an  inclined  plane  ABbe 
laid  arifing  from  the  horizontal  line  A C, 
from  whence  the  weight^is  to  be  railed, 
a lefs  power  than  the  weight  will  ferve 
for  that  purpofe,  unlefs  it  ptilhes  the 
body  direflly  againft  the  plane  (as  in  the 
diredlion  WT)  or  draws  the  body  away 
from  the  plane  (as  from  W towards  e,  t, 
or  L)  or  in  any  direflion  on  that  fide  of 
the  line  E e. 

The  direflion  in  which  the  body  can 
moll  eafily  be  drawn  or  pufhed  up  the 
plane  is  the  line  W ‘zoM,  parallel  to  the 
plane,  and  pafling  thro’  the  center  of  the 
Weight ; for  whether  the  power  divides 
a plane  f K (in  a direflion  perpendicu- 
lar to  ft)  along  the  line  W M,  or  the 
power  P (by  its  defcent  to  pj  draws  it  in 
the  fame  line,  the  velocity  of  the  power 
\vill  he  equal  to  the  line  W «io,  the  fpace 
defcribed  by  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
weight,  whilll  the  fame  weight  rifcs  only 
the  perpendicular  height  ZB  (=z?/W) 
or  has  the  faid  line  properly  10  cxprefs  its 
Velocity.  If  the  body  was  a cylinder,  as 
a rolling  ftone,  and  the  plane  T t were,^, 
to  pafs  thro’  the  gbdgeons  or  axis  of  the'! 
laid  Hone,  it  is  evident  that  the  cafe 
vcoiiUi  lie  the  farrit-;  and  as  the  weight  P 
l as  its  rope  runiiirig  over  tlie  roller  (or 
rpper  pnllevM,  the  line  P^  will  he  the 
vriocity  of  the  power.  Therefore  in  this 
cafe  ihe  weight  (if  kept  in  aeaiiilihnn') 
will  be  to  the  po.ver  as  W ^ {zz  TB) 


towY  (=:BZ)  or  as  the  liypothemife 
A B is  to  the  perpendicular'  BC,  which 
(by  Eucl.  4.  6.)  are  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion ; and  conl'tquently,  if  the  power  be 
never  fo  litile  increaftd,  it  will  draw  the 
weight  up  the  plane. 

That  the  power  a£ls  with  the  greateft 
advantage,  wh.lft  it  draws  in  the  linebf 
direisicii  IV  ou  (parallel  to  the  pla'ne)  is 
evident,  becaiile  if,  one  end  of  the  fiij 
plane  of  direflion  remaining  fixed  atW, 
the  other  lliuuld  move  towards  B,  or 
beyond  it,  then  the  body  would  be  parily 
drawn  agairdl  the  plane,  and  therefore 
the  power  mull  he  increaled  in  propcrtiiin 
to  the  greatell  difficulty  of  tfaflion:  and 
if  the  end  nu  of  the  line  ahoveineniioned 
fliould  be  carried  to  D,  or  beyond  it,  the 
power  mull  be  alfo  increafed,  inafmiicli' 
as  it  endeavours  to  lift  the  body  off  from 
the  plane. 

If  the  power  draws  in  a line  of  direfiion 
W B (ibid.')  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  ilie 
plane;  then,  in  order  to  keep  the  weigh 
W in  aequilihrio  by  the  power  n,  the  faid 
power  raufl  be  to  the  weight,  asZBio 
ZT,  or  as  the  perpendicular  B C totlie 
bafe  A C of  the  triangle  ABC.  For  if 
we  liippofe  (he  pulley  R at  fo  great  a 
ditlance  from  W,  that  the  line  of  di- 
reflion  W R may  not  fenfihly  alter  in 
hoiizontal  pofition,  whilll  the  hotly  W 
riles  the  height  BZ,  in  fuel]  manner  that 
Hot  (—  V/Y,  and  not  W oo ) will  be  Ik 
velociiy  of  the  power.  So  (hat  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  power  to  that  of  the  weight  aill 
cot  be  as  the  hypothenufe  to  the  petpep. 
dicular,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  but  as  die 
bafe  to  the  perpendicular  in  the  triangli 
ACB.  If  the  powers  be  increafed  jp| 
enough  to  overcome  the  friftion  of  ik 
plane,  and  draw  up  the  body  "W,  letlk 
pulley  R be  lifted  up  gradually  tor,  foil 
to  keep  the  line'WR  parallel  toitfelflill 
it  and  the  power  will  bedi- 

fta^^^^^M?r^ial  to  n -a/,  or  WYjSc- 
being  conflantly  ntaf! 

For  the  loaded  cylimlir 

upon  an  i^j^Bd  plane,  feeCYLiNDEl. 

Inclined  I'OTBrs,  thofe  whofe  tops haij 
fo  far  ovt^n  as  to  appear  dangerous# 
people  vvSKfng  below. 

Such  is  that  reprefented  in  plate  CXlh 
figr  2.  where,  PP  is  the  perpemiirolii 
let  I'all  from  the  tep  of  the  tower  to  TT 
the  horizontal  p-lane.  Now  lie  rtjfn 
why  fuch  lowers  do  net  fall,  is  ovVinj# 
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their  ceiitfirs  of  gravity  ^ing  fiipported  : 

' ihiis  C,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
tower  hrre  reprefentecl,  is  fiipporied  by 
the  perpendicular  C O,  fo  that  it  cannot 
f.ill  ; hut  had  the  tower  been  built  higher 
to  A,  fo  as  to  transfer  the  center  of 
gravity  from  C to  c,  the  tower  miift 
hive  fallen,  fiiice  the  perpendicular  co  is 
not  fupported,  as  falling  vvithout  the 
foundation  of  the  tower. 

iNCLtNERS.or  iNcutjiNG  diAls.  See 
the  drticle  DtAL. 

INCLOSURE,  in  hufbindry,  the  fence  or 
hedge  made  to  inclofe  lauds.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Fence  and  Hedge. 

A very  good  inclofure  may  he  made  of 
elder- fticks,  or  truncheons,  cut  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  lluck  into  the 

‘ bank  (lope-wife,  fo  as  to  make  a chequer- 
wrk.  Thefe  make  the  fpeedieft  flielter 
of  any;  and  when  the  trees  are  growm 
up,  they  are  valuable  for  the  turner’s 
uie.  They  fucceed  extremely  well  in 
watery  places;  and  when  planted  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  they  prevent  them  from 
being  undermined  by  the  current. 

The  throwing  down  inclofures  is  an  of- 
fence punithable  by  our  antient  ftatutes  ; 
yet  if  the  lord  of  a manociinclofes  part  of 
the  walfe,  and  does  not  leave  fufficient 
room  for  the  commoners,  they  may  break 
down  fuch  inclofure,  or  have  a writ  of 
ndize. 

INCOGNITO,  or  incog.  Is  applied  to 
a perlon  thatds  in  any  place,  where  he 
would  not  be  known : but  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  ftreets 
without  the  rordinary  train,  or  theufual 
maiks  of  their  ddiinHion  and  qualit)'. 

INCOMBUS  riBLE,  fomething  that  can- 
not he  burnt,  or  confumed  by  fire. 
Atiihors  talk  much  of  an  incombuftible 
cloth,  made  of  the  afbeftus.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Asbestus. 

In  the  Philofophical  TranfaSlions,  n® 
176,  we  have  an  account  of  an  incom- 
bultible  lin',  which  is  a peculiar  fpecies 
of  albeftus,  or  earth-flax,  which  is  never 
formed  into  compaft  nialTes  as  the  other 
fpecies  are,  but  is  always  found  in  loofe 
filaments,  verv  fit  to  be  wrought  into  cloth, 
it  is  found_  onlv,  fo  far  as  yet  known, 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 
The  antient  Romans  (pnn  their  alb.Hus 
hito  cloths,  in  which  they  \vrapped  up 
dead  bodies,  before  committing  them 
to  the  funeral  pil",  in  order  to  prel'erve 
their  afnes  diliiii6l  (com  thole  of  the  wood. 
What  they  had  for  this  purpofe,  feetns. 


by  all  accounts,  to  have  been  very  fhort  3 
but  this  fpecies  would  he  much  more'  pro- 
per, as  being  fevtn  or  eight  inches  long. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a term  In  geo- 
meiry,  tiled  win  re  two  lines,  vvhen  com- 
pared to  each  other,  have  no  common 
ineafure,  how  fmall  foever,  that  will  ex- 
a£lly  meafure  them'  both.  And  in  ge- 
neral, two  quantities  are  faid  to  be  in- 
commenliiiablf,  when  lio  third  quantity 
can  be  found  that  is  an 'aliquot  pdrt  of 
both. 

Sucli  are  the  diagonal  and  fideof  a fquare; 
for  tho*  each  of  thofe  lines  have  infinite 
aliquot  parts,  as  the  half,  the  third, 
yet  not  any  part  of  the  one,  be  it  ever 
fo  little,  can  poflibly  meafure  the  other, 
as  is  demonfti  ated  in  prop.  1 1 7.  lib.  x. 
of  Euclid.  ' 

Rappus,  lib.  iv.  prop.  17.  fpeaks  alfo  of 
incommenfurable  angles.  As  to  furfaces 
which  cannot  be  meafured  by  a common 
furface,  they  are  faid  to  be  incommen- 
furable  in  power. 

Incom-mensurable  numbers  are  fuch 
as  have  no  common  divifor,  that  will  di- 
vide them  both  equally, 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot 
fubfili  with  another,  without  deftroying 
it:  thus  cold  and  heat  are  incompatible 
in  the  fame  fubjeft,  the  ftrongeft  over- 
coming and  expelling  the  weakelL 

INCORPORATION,  in  pharmacy,  Is 
much  the  fame  as  impaflation,  being  a 
redudiion  of  dry  fiibitances  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a palte,  by  the  admixture  of 
fome  fluid ; thus  pills,  boles,  troches, 
and  plalkrs  are  made  by  incorporation. 
Another  incorporation  is,  vvhen  things 
of  different  confiftcnces,  are  by  digeftion 
reduced  to  one  common  confilfence. 

INCORPOREAL,  a thing,  or  fuhftance, 
whicli  has  no  body;  as  God,  angels, 
and  the  foul  of  man. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot 
be  corrupted.  See  Corruption. 

Incorruptibles,  or  Incorf.upti- 
COL.ffl,  in  church-hiltory,  heretics  which 
had  their  original  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Julfinian.  Their  di- 
llingiiifiiing  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of 
Telus  Chrilt  was  inconuptible  from  his 
conception,  by  vvhicb  they  meant  that 
after  and  from  the  time  he  was,  formed 
in  the  womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was 
rot  fufceprible  of  any  change  or  altcra- 
t on,  not  even  of  atiy  natural  and  innocent 
pillions,  as  liunger,.  tliirff,  &'c.  fo  that 
he  eat  without  any  occafion  befoie  his- 
death,  as  well  as  after  his  refutreflion. 

IN'.. 
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li^CSlASSATING,  in  pharmacy,  Sfc.  the 
rendering  fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture 
cf  other  I'ubftances  lei's  fluid ; or  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  thinner  parts. 
Incrafiating  medicines  are  fuch  as  re- 
duce the  too  fluid  blood  and  juices  to  a 
proper  confluence,  and  a due  oonden- 
fation. 

INCROACHMENT,  in  lavv,  fignifiesan 
unjuft  gaining  upon  the  eftate  or  poiTef- 

' flon  of  another,  as  where  a perfon  fets 
his  wall  or  hedge  too  far  into  the  ground 
(of  his  neighbour.  A rent  may  be  like- 
wife  faid  to  be  incroached  upon,  where 
the  lord,  by  diftrefs  or  other  means,  co'm- 
pells  his  tenant  to  pay  more  than  he 
owes.  Sometimes  this  word  has  been 
applied  to  power  and  authority,  as  where 
any  officer,  deputed  by  the  king,  af- 
fumes  to  himfelf  a greater  power  or  ju- 
rifdiflion  ..ban  the  law  intends  him. 

INCRUSTATION,  in  furgery,  the  induc- 
tion of  a cruft  or  efchar  upon  any  part. 
Among  mafons,  incruftation  fignifies  the 
lining  or  coating  of  a wall,  either  with 
glofiy  ftones,  ruftics,  marble,  pottery,  or 
llucco-work,  and  that  either  equably  or 
in  panels  and  compartiments. 

INCRUSTED,  or  Incrustated  Co- 
lumn, is  a column  confifting  of  feveral 
pieces,  or  flips  of  fome  precious  marble 
mafticated  or  cemented  round  a mould  of 
brick,  or  other  matter. 

INCUBATION,  the  aflion  of  a hen,  or 
other  fowl  brooding  on  her  eggs. 

INCUBUS,  orNiGHT  mare,  in  medicine, 
the  name  of  a difeafe  which  conflfts  in  a 
fpafmodic  contraflion  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  breart,  ufually  happening  in  the 
night,  and  attended  with  a very  painful 
difficulty  of  refpiration  and  great  anxiety. 
The  moft  obvious  fymptom  of  this  di- 
feafe is  a fenfation  like  that  cf  fome  great 
weight  laid  upon  the  breaft  : this  is  at- 
tended vvith  fo  violent  a cohibition  of  re- 
fpiration, that  the  perfon  becomes  unable 
to  move  any  part  of  his  body,  or  to 
utter  any  diftinft  or  articulate  found. 
This  whole  complaint  goes  off  as  foon  as 
any  one  limb  is  moved,  but  there  is  often- 
times an  univerfal  laffitude  of  the  whole 
body  left  behind  it,  which  remains  for 
fome  fpace  of  time. 

This  difeafe  attacks  people  in  the  night- 
time, in  a fort  of  middle  ftate,  between 
fleeping  and  waking  ; and  commonly, 
as  'Willis  obferves,  when  the  ftomach  is 
opprefl'ed  with  aliment  of  a hard  digeftion, 
efpecialiy  if  the  patient  lies  on  his  back. 


Thofe  of  a plethoric  habit  are  raoft  fliij; 
je£l  to  it ; and  among  them,  fuch  par. 
ticularly  as  have  a great  thicknels  ofil,e 
blood;  as  aUb  perfons  who  are  fubjeflio 
hypochondriac  complaints,  and  to  dit 
orders  of  the  fpleen. 

Hence  the  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  a 
ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  plethoric  habits, 
where  it  is  thick  about  the  vena  pons 
which  nature  is  endeavouring  to  throw 
off  by  means  of  thofe  fpafmodic  motions 
which  conftitiite  this  difeafe,  and  very 
often  crudities  in  the  primae  vise  beconi! 
additional  caufes,  and  exafperate  ih 
complaint.  Phyficians  efteem  this  difeafe 
of  no  danger;  but  Junker  thinks  it  is 
much  to  be  fufpefled,  that  many  of  thofe 
people,  who  are  found  dead  in  their  beds, 
perifh  by  it. 

'When  this  diftemper  returns  fo  often  as 
to  call  for  the  advice  of  a phyfician,  the 
method  is  to  give  gentle  purges,  threeot. 
four  times,  with  the  digeftive  medicinesi 
fuch  as  gum  atnmoniacum,  or  the  tar- 
tarum  vitriolatum  : on  the  intermediate 
days  after  this,  bleeding  in  the  foot  is 
proper  and  when  this  has  been  done, 
powders  of  nitre  and  cinnabar  ufually 
complete  the  cure.  If  they  fail,  the 
common  method  in  hypochondriac  cafes 
is  to  be  ufed.  When  there  are  criidilits 
in  the  primx  vix  which  exafperate  ibis 
difeafe,  then,  after  the  purges,  gentle 
bitters  and  other  medicines  are  to  be 
given,  which  will  reftore  the  tone  of  tie 
ftomach.  Gentian  -root  and  orange-peelin 
infuflon,  are  very  good  for  this  purpofn 
When  it  happens  wholly  from  a load  on 
the  ftomach,  a gentle  vomit  alone  will 
perform  thecure.  To  prevent  returns  0! 
this  difeafe,  the  patient  Ihould  eat liglil 
fuppers,  and  miift  accuftom  himfelf  to 
lie  on  one  or  the  other  fide,  never  on  tlie 
back,  nor  with  his  head  very  low. 
Heifter  obferves,  that  thofe  who  hivi 
troubled  dreams,  or  walk  in  their  heep, 
are  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner,  is 
proceeding  from  the  fame  caufes. 

INCUMBENT,  a clerk,  or  minifter  wlo 
is  refldent  on  his  benefice  : he  is  cslW 
incumbent,  becaufe  he  does,  or  atlri 
ought,  to  bend  his  whole  ftudy  to  dit 
charge  the  cure  of  his  church. 

INCUMBRAVIT,  or  Quare  ittcuii’ 
BRAVIT,  in  law.  See  Quake. 

INCURVATION  of  the  rays  ^ of  HgH, 
thek  bending  out  of  a reffilinear  « 
ftraight  courfe,  occafloned  by  leflaciWi 
See  the  article  Refraction, 

INCUS, 
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INCUS,  in  anatomy,  a bone  of  the  in- 
ternal ear,  fomewhat  refembling  one  of 
the  anterior  dentes  molares. 

In  the  incus,  we  are  chiefly  to  obferve 
its  body,  its  fovea,  or  hollow,  ferving 
for  its  articulation  with  the  malleus,  and 
its  two  crura,  or  legs  ; to  the  longer  of 
which,  there  is  joined  another  bone  called 
the  ftapes.  See  Ear. 

IMDEFEISIBLE,  or  Indefeazaelb,  a 
terra  in  law,  for  what  cannot  be  deieated 
or  made  void  ; as  an  indefeifible  eftate  of 
inheriiauce,  &c. 

INDEFINITE,  or  indeterminate,  that 
which  has  no  certain  hounds;  or  to 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 
Defcartes  makes  ule  of  this  word  in  his 
philofophy  inffead  of  infinite,  both  in 
nurabers  and  quantities,  to  fignify  an 
unconceivable  number,  or  a number  fo 
great  that  an  unit  cannot  be  added  to  it  ; 
and  a quantity  fo  great  as  not  to  be  car 
pable  of  any  addition.  Thus,  he  fays, 
the  liars  vifible  and  invifible  are  in  num- 
ber indefinite  ; and  not  as  the  antients 
held  infinite  ; and  that  quantify  may  be 
divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
parts,  not  an  infinite  number. 

Indefinite  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fchools  to 
fignify  a thing  that  has  but  one  extreme  ; 
for  inftance,  a line  drawn  from  any  point 
and  extended  infinitely.  Thus  what  they 
call  eternity  auie,  and  eternity 

apartepoj),  are  indefinite  durations. 

Indefinite  proposition.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Proposition. 

Indefinite,  in  grammar,  is  underftood  of 
nouns,  prononns,  verbs,  participles,  ar- 
ticles, &c.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain 
indeterminate  fenfe,  and  not  fixed  to  anv 
particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circum- 
llance. 

INDELIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be 
cancelled,  or  elfsced.  Thus  baptifm  and 
ordination,  according  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  facraments  which  convey  in- 
delible charafters  to  the  perfons  baptifed 
and  ordained. 

indemnity,  in  law,  the  faving  harm- 

lefs;  or,  a writing  to  lecure  one  from  all 
damage  and  danger  that  may'enfue  from 
any  a£l.  An  indemnity  in  regard  to 
ellates,  is  called  a warranty.  See  the 
article  Warranty. 

iff?  of  Indemnity,  tire  fame  with  a£l  of 
grace.  See  .rfrS  ^ Grace. 

indented,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the 
out-line  of  an  ordinary  is  notched  I'ke 
die  teeth  of  a'  law.  See  plate  CXLV, 
3, 
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Indented  line,  in  fortification,  the  fame 
with  whatthefrench  engineers  call  redent; 
being  a trench  and  parapet  running  out 
and  in,  like  the  teeth  of  a faw  ; and  is 
much  ufed  in  irregular  fortification.  See 
the  article  Fortification. 

Indented  Leaf,  among  botanifts,  is  one 
notched  round  its  verge.  SeeSERRATED, 

INDENTURE,  in  law,  a deeii  or  writing, 
wherein  is  contained  fome  article,  cover 
n.int,  contradf,  or  conveyance  marie  iie- 
tween  two  or  moreperlbns;  and  which  is 
indented  or  tallied  at  the  top  thereof,  an- 
fwerahle  to  another  part  of  the  fame 
deed , f£?f.  and  having  the  fame  contents. 
It  differs  from  a eed-poll,  in  that  this 
laft  is  a fingle  deed,  and  unindented.  See 
Deed, 

INDEPENDENTS,  a fe£f  of  proteffants 
in  England  and  Holland,  fo  called  from 
their  independency  on  other  churches, 
and  their  maintaining  that  each  church 
or  congregation  has  fufficient  power  to 

■ ail  and  perform  every  thing  relating  to 
religious  government  within  itfelf,  and 
is  no  way  fubjeil  or  accountablAtto  other 
churches  or  their  deputies. 

They  therefore  difallow  parochial  and 
provincial  fubordination,  and  form  all 
their  congregations  upon  a fcheme  of 
CO  ordinancy.  But  tho’  they  do  not 
think  it  neceflary  toaflemble  fynods  ; yet 
if  aiiy  be  held,  they  look  on  their  refo- 
lutions,  as  prudential  couneiks;  but  not 
as  decifions,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to 
conform. 

As  to  their  fervice,  they  pray  publicly 
for  kings,  and  all  in  authority  : they 
read  and  expound  the  firriptures,  and  ,ad- 
■miniltcr  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and 
tiie  Lord's  Supper.  Their  public  officers 
are  pallors,  teachers,  ruling  elders,  and 
deacons.  Their  church  cenfures  lie  all 
within  the  compals  of  admonition  and 
excommunication. 

The  prefent  independents  differ  from  the 
prefbyterians  only  in  their  church  govern- 
ment, in  being  genurallv  more  attached 
to  the  doctrines  diftirguiflied  by  the  term 
orthodoxy,  fuch  as  original  fin,  eleflion, 
reprobation,  ©’c.  and  in  adminiftring  the 
Lord’s  Supper  at  the  dole  of  the  after- 
noon’s fervice.  Ste  Presb vterians-. 
The  feveral  fefls  of  bapiilts  are  all  in- 
dependents with  refpcfl  to  chinch  go- 
vernment; an,d,  like  them,  adniiinliec 
the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  evening,  win  l e- 
as  the  prrfbviena'ns  adininifter  it  t'lti  r the 
forehoon’.s  lervice.  See  An  ABAPTir.Ts. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  general,  an  ap, 

I'clla- 
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pellation  given  to  whatever  is  not  certain, 
fixed,  and  limited  ; in  which  fenfe,  it  is 
the  (iime  with  indeSnile. 

Inpeterwinate  problem,  in  algebra, 
one  which  is  capable  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  fol'iitions.  See  Equation. 

INDEX,  in  anatomy,  the  C.ime  with  the 
fore-finger.  See  Fingers. 

Index,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  Ihews 
to  what  power  any  quantity  is  involved, 
and  is  otherwife  called  exponent.  See 
the  article  Exponent. 

Index  0/ a logarithm,  that  which  fhews  of 
how  many  places  the  abfointe  number, 
belonging  to  a logarithm,  doth  confilt ; 
and  of  what  nature  it  is,  whether  an 
integer  or  fra£lion.'  Thus,  in  this  lo- 
garithm 1.513421,  the  number  2 (land- 
ing  on  the  left  hand  of  the  point  is  called 
the  index  ; becaufe  it  fliews  that  the  ab- 
folute  number,  anfwcring  to  the  above 
logarithm,  confifts  of  three  places  : for 
the  number  is  always  one  more  than  the 
index. 

If  the  abfoltite  number  be  a fraiflion,  then 
the  index  of  the  logarithm  hath  a nega- 
tive fign,  marked  thus  3.523421,  See 
the  article  Logarithm. 

Index  of  aglobe,  the  little  fty'e  or  gnomon, 
which  being  fixed  on  the  pole  of  the 
globe,  and  turning  routid  with  ir,  points 
cut  the  hours  upon  the  hour  circle.  See 
'the  article  Globe. 

Expurgatory  Index,  a catalogue  01  pro- 
hibited books  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  fill!  catalogues  of  this  kind  were 
made  by  the  inqulfitors,  and  tliefe  were 
afterwards  approved  of  by  the  council 
of  Trent,  after  fome  alteration  was  made 
■ in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment,  or  ad- 
dition. Tlius  an  index  of  heretical  books 
being  formed,  it  was  confirmed  by  a bull 
of  Clement  Vni.  in  1595,  and  printed 
with  feveral  inlroduftory  rules ; by  the 
fourth  of  which,  the  ufe  of  the  feriptures 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  forbidden  to  all 
perfons,  without  a particular  licence; 
and  by  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained, 
that  no  book  fliall  he  printed  at  Rome, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  pope's 
vicar,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the 
pope ; nor  in  any  other  place,  unlefs 
allowed  by  the  hilliop  of  the  diocefe,  or 
fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by  the 
inquifitor  ofheretical  pravity. 

The  Trent  index  being  thus  publiflied, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  ordered  anoilirr  to  be 
printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1571,  with  con- 
fiderable  enlargements.  Another  index 
w^s  publiflied  in  Spain,  in  15*4,  a copy 
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of  which  was  fnatclied  out  of  the  Hrj 
when  the  Englifli  plundered  Cadiz 
Afterwards  there  were  feveral  expur! 
gatory  indexes,  printed,  at  Rome  and, 
Naples,  and  particularly  in  Spain, 

INDIA  PROPER,  or  HITHER  INDH  a 
large  peninlula  in  Alia,  bounded  on'ilie 
north  by  Ulbec  Tartary,  and  Thibet- 
on  the  eaft,  by  another  part  of  Thibet' 
the  kingdom  of  Afem,  Ava',  and  Pegu- 
on  the  fouth  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  atid 
the  Indian  ocean  ; and  by  the  fame  ocean 
and  Perfia  on  the  weft  : fituated  between 
and  92°  of  eaft  longitude,  and  be. 
tween  7°  and  40°  of  north  latitude ; being 
about  2000  miles  in  length  from  nortii 
to  fouth,  and  I500  miles  in  breadth fioin 
eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft  ; tho’  ilie 
fouthern  part  of  the  peninfuJa  is  not  jeo 
miles  broad.  All  the  country  within  thelb 
limits  is  either  fuhjefl  or  tribinaiy  tj 
the  great  Mogul.  It  is  frequently  called 
Indoftan,  a name  fuppofed  to  be  derived 
from  the  river  Indus,  on  its  wedern 
frontiers  : it  is  alfo  called  the  Mogiilft5n| 
from  the  imperial  family  now  upontlie 
throne,  who  trace  their  pedigree  from 
Tamerlanr,  a Mogul  Tartar. 

The  produce  of  tilts  country,  and  wliil 
the  Eui  ipeans  import  trom  thence,  it 
cliiefly  chints,  calil-'-oes,  mullin',  foira 
filk,  pepper,  and  diamonds,  which  arc 
purchalcd  by  mod  mlions  with  lilveri 
but  the  Dutch  frequently  barter  fpires lot 
them,  which  makes  the  India  trade  doubly 
advantageous  to  them. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  acounlry 
bounded  by  Thibet  and  Boutan  on  till 
n,  rlh  ; by  China,  Turiquin,  and  Codliii. 
China  on  the  eaft  ; by  the  Indian  Octu 
on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  liitlier  India, 
the  bay  of  Betigal,  and  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  on  the  weft:  ills  fiiuateil  be- 
tween  93  and  104°  of  eaft  longitude,  and 
liptween  the  equator  and  30°  degrees  of 
north  latitude  ; being  near  2000  milii 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth  ; butoli 
very  unequal  breadth;  in  which  liijil 
are  comprehended  the  kingdomsof  Aftn, 
Ava,  Pegu,  Laos,  Slam,  Cambodia arJ 
Malacca,  governed  by  as  many  indiii 
princes;  only  the  Dutch  have  ufiiijd 
the  dominion  of  Malacca.  In  tbit 
country  there  are  a vaft  number  of  ek- 
phants,  and  confequently  a great  dealti 
ivory  ; onr  merchants  alfo  meet  "ill 
gold  and  precious  ftones,  canes,  opiiiii 
and  fuch  other  articles  as  are  ufnill 
found  within  the  tropics. 

INDIA  LEAF,  the  leaf  of  a 

loli| 
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lofty  fi'K)  called  malabathrum,  which 
grows  in  Malabar,  principally  upon  the 
mountains. 

The  antients  have  faid  much  of  the 
virtues  of  the  malabathrum  ; they  call  it 
ftomachic,  fudorific  and  cephalic.  Di- 
ofcorides  afcribes  to  it  all  the  virtues  of 
the  indian  fpikenard,  and  fays,  that  it 
polfelfes  them  in  a fuperior  degree:  but  at 
prefent  it  is  utterly  difregarded,  and  only 
kept  in  the  (hops  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca,  mithridate,  and  fome  other  cora- 
pofitions. 

indication,  in  phyfic,  whatever  ferves 
to  direft  the  phyfician  how  to  aft. 

There  are  four  forts  of  indications,  i. 
The  prophylaftive  or  prefervative,  which 
direfts  what  is  necelfary  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  preferve  health,  and  avert  threat- 
ned  dileafes.  a.  Curative,  (hewing  how 
to  remove  difeafes  aftually  formed.  3. 
Palliative,  or  mitigatory,  which  relates 
to  the  mitigation  of  the  fymptoms,  when 
too  violent  to  be  neglefted  till  the  termi- 
nation of  the  difeafe.  4..  Vital,  which 
relates  to  the  immediate  prefervation  of 
life. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft 
mood,  or  manner,  of  conjugating  a verb, 
by  which  we  fimply  affirm,  deny,  oraik 
fomething;  as,  amant,  they  love;  7ton 
amant,  they  do  not  love  ; amantne,  do 
they  love  ? 

Indicative  COLUMN.  See  Column. 

INDICAVIT,  in  law,  a writ  or  prohi- 
bition that  lies  for  a patron  of  a church, 
whofe  clerk  is  fued  in  a fpiritual  court 
by  another  clerk  for  tythes,  amounting 
to  the  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  an 
advowfon;  for  then  the  fuit  belongs  to 
the  king’s  court. 

This  writ  cannot  be  had  before  the  de- 
fendant is  libelled  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
court,  a copy  of  which  muft  be  pro- 
duced in  the  court  of  chancery,  befoie 
the  writ  is  granted  ; and  brought  before 
judgment  is  given  in  the  fpiritual  court, 
otherwife  the  indicative  will  be  void. 

INDICTION,  in  chronology,  a cycle  of 
fifteen  years.  See  Cycle. 

The  roman  or  papal  indiftion,  which  is 
that  ufed  in  the  pope’s  bulls,  begins  on 
the  firft  of  January  ; and  by  it  the  popes 
have  dated  their  afts  ever  fince  Charle- 
main  made  them  fovertigns.  But  be- 
fides  this,  there  are  other  two  kinds  of 
indiftion  mentioned  by  authors,  ^isc.  that 
of  Conftantinople,  beginning  on  the  firft 
of  September  i and  the  imperial  or  cae- 
VOL.  II. 


farian  indiftion,  which  commenced  on 
the  14th  of  September. 

Indiction  is  alCo  ufed  for  the  convoking 
an  ecclefiaftical  council  or  aflembly.  See 
the  article  Council. 

INDICTIVE  FEAST  DAYS,  indtBl’va 
feriis,  the  fame  with  thofe  called  con- 
ceptive.  See  thearticle  Feri/e. 
INDICTMENT,  inlaw,  is  a bill  or  de- 
claration of  complaint,  .at  the  fuit  of  the 
king,  drawn  up  in  form  oflaw,  and  ex- 
hibited againft  a perfon,  and  afterwards 
prefer  red  to  the  grand  jury  or  inqueft, 
who  are  to  find  whether  the  complaint 
be  true  or  not.  An  indiftment  differs 
from  an  accufation  only  in  this,  that  the 
preferrer  of  the  bill  is  not  tied  to  the 
proof  thereof,  under  any  penalty,  except 
there  appear  to  be  a confpiracy. 

As  indiftments  are  purely  for  the  good 
and  quiet  of  the  common  wealth,  they 
are  to  be  preferred  for  criminal,  not  civil 
matters.  They  are  ufed  in  cafes  of  high 
treafon,  and  petit  treafon,  felony,  and 
trefpalTes  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  pleas 
of  the  crown  ; though  they  cannot  be 
ufed  for  injuries  of  a private  nature,  that 
neither  concern  the  king  nor  the  public  ; 
and  therefore  all  indiftments  ought  to  be 
brought  for  offences  committed  againft 
the  common-law,  or  againft  ftatutes  ; 
and  not  for  every  flight  mifdemeanor. 
A perfon  cannot  be  indifted  of  fufpicion 
of  felony,  but  of  the  very  crime  itfelf ; 
and  then' if  he  be  not  in  cuftody,  the 
flieriff  is  commanded  to  attach  his  body 
by  a capias,  Sfc.  A perfon  indifted  for 
felony  may  have  counfel  allowed  to  fpeak 
for  him,  as  to  matter  of  law  only  : but 
fuch  as  are  indifted  for  treafon  may  have 
a copy  of  their  indiftment  before  trial, 
in  order  to  advife  with  counfel ; and  fuch 
indictments  are  to  be  found  within  three 
years  after  the  offence  committed,  unlefs 
the  treafon  be  directly  againft  the  king’s 
perfon. 

Indictments'  muft  be  certain  in  every 
point,  and  charge  fome  particular  offence ; 
alfo  goods  ftolen  mutt  be  particularly  fet 
down,  and  the  offence  laid  pofitively,  and 
not  by  way  of  recital.  There  muft  alfo 
be  expreffed  the  chriftlan  name,  furnaine, 
and  addition  of  the  offender,  with  the  day, 
year,  and  place  in  which  the  offence  w.as 
committed,  as  alfo  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  In  an  indictment  far  murder, 
the  length,  depth,  or  other  dimenlion  of 
the  wound  mutt, be  expreffed,  that  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  whether  it  was 
IP  P mortal  ; 
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mortal : and  in  felony,  the  value  of  the 
things  liolen  is  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, in  order  that  it  may  appear 
whether  the  offender  has  been  guilty  of 
grand  or  petit  larceny.  A miftake  in 
i'pelling  the  ■defendant’s  furname  is  not  a 
fufHcient  caufe  for  abating  ihe  indictment, 
provided  it  founds  like  it.  If  a word 
of  confequence  be  omitted  in  an  indift- 
ment,  it  renders  the  whole  naught ; but 
the  cafe  is  not  the  fame,  where  a word 
of  form  is  omitted,  or  where  there  is 
an  omifllon  of  a fynonyinous  word,  if 
the  fenfe  is  not  injured.  In  cafe  one 
part  of  an  indiflment  is  inconfiftent  with 
another  part  of  it,  the  indiftment  be- 
comes void  ; tho’  where  the  fenfe  is  plain, 
the  court  will  difpenfe  with  a fmall  in- 
confiftency.  Indiflments  are  amendable 
the  fame  term  they  are  brought  into 
court,  but  not  afterwards  ; and  in  cri- 
minal profecutions,  the  amendment  mud: 
be  only  fuch  as  is  permitted  by  the  com- 
mon law.  Indiflments  for  crimes  com- 
mitted, ought  to  be  laid  in  the  county 
where  they  were  done ; for  otherwife, 
upon  pleading  the  genera!  iflue,  not 
guilty,  if  it  appears  that  the  offence  was 
committed  in  another  county  or  place 
different  from  that  in  the  indictment,  the 
defendant  will  be  acquitted.  An  oftinder 
is  fubject  to  indictment,  for  a felony  com- 
mitted againd  a perfon  unknown ; yet 
fome  body  mud  be  proved  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor upon  the  trial,  or  elfe  the  property 
will  be  prefumed  to  be  in  the  prifoner, 
be  having  pleaded  not  guilty,  An  in- 
dictment being  at  the  kingjs  fuit,  the 
profecutor  is  a good  witnefs  to  prove  the 
charge  contained  in  it  ; and  no  damage 
can  be  given  to  the  party  aggrieved, except 
it  be  particularly  grounded  on  fome 
datute.  Indictments  before  juflices  of  the 
peace  may  be  removed  by  ceitioiari  into 
the  king’s  bench. 

INDIES,  cad  and  wed.  See  India  and 
America. 

INDIGESTION,  in  medicine,  a crudity, 
or  want  of  due  coction,  either  in  the  food, 
an  humour  of  the  body,  or  an  excrement. 
See  Crudity  and  Digestion. 

INDIGETES,  a name  which  the  antients 

- gave  tp  fome  of  their  gods. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the 
figni.dcation  of  this  word  j fome  main- 
taining it  was  given  to  all  the  gods,  in 
general  ; and  others  only  to  the  femi- 
gods,  or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay, 
it  was  given  to  fuch  gods  as  were  ori- 
linaliy  of  the  country,  or  rstiier  fftsh  35 
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were  the  gods  of  the  country  that  hore 
this  name.  Others  again,  hold,  that  it 
was  aferibed  to  fuch  gods  as  vvere  patrons 
and  protectors  of  particulai-  cities. 

INDIGNATORIUS  Muscui.us,amufc!( 

of  the  eye,  otherwife  called  abducens 
and  rectus  exteiior:  it  has  this  appel. 
lation  from  its  drawing  the  eye  outwards 
thereby  occafioning  the  appearance  of 
fcorn.  See  the  article  Eve. 

INDIGO,  in  commerce,  a preparation  of 
the  juice  of  a plant,  called  by  fome  anil 
the  characters  .of  which  are  thele : ifc 
cup  is  plane ; the  ala;  of  the  fiower  are 
connivent  at  their  ripper  edges,  and  aie 
of  the  fame  figure  with  the  vtxillum.  It 
is  one  of  the  diadslphia-decandria  clafs 
of  Linn-aeus. 

This  plant  grows  to  about  two  feet  high, 
with  roundifh  leaves : and  is  a native  of 
both  the  Enft  anil  Weft  •Indies. 

As  to  the  indigo  blue,  it  is  a fecula,  or 
I'ettling,  linade  by  means  of  water  and 
oil  olive  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  anil,  or 
indigo  plant : th-re  is  a difference  be- 
tweiii  that  made  by  the  leaves  only,  and 
that  which  is  made  of  the  leaves  and 
fmall  branches.  The  choicitt  of  die 
former  fort  is  that  which  bears  the  fur. 
name  of  Serqnifle,  from  a village  of  tint 
name  fome  leagues  froiri  Surat  in  ibe 
Eall-Indies.  It  is  made all'o aboutBiana 
and  Cofl'a  near  Agra  and  alfo  in  die 
kingdom  of  Golconda.  In  making  ibe 
fecuire'  of  anil,  in  order  to  make  indigo 
of  it,  they  cut  the  herb  with  a (ickle, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  upon  touch- 
ing them;  and  after  they  have  fttipped 
them  from  the  branches,  they  put  them 
into  a fufficient  quantiiy  of  water  in  a 
viffel  called  the  fteeping  vat;  and  let 
them  ipfufe  there  thirty'  or  thirty  lire 
hours ; after  which  they  turn  the  cnck, 
in  order  to  let  the  water  run  off,  which 
is  become  of  a green  colour  inclining  to- 
wards blue,  into  a veffel  of  the  nature 
of  a churn,  where  it  is  worked  by  meaii 
of  a roller  or  turner  of  wood,  the  sniii 
of  which  ’are  pointed  and  faced  with 
iron  ; this  they  work  till  the  witti 
abounds  with  a lather;  then  they  ca# 
into  it  a little  oil  of.olive,  that  is,  M! 
pound  into  fuch  a quantity  of  the  liquor, 
as  will  yield  feventy  pounds  of  indigOj, 
fuch  as  is  faleable ; apcl  as  foon  as  the 
faid  oil  is  thrown  in,  the  lather  feparald 
into  two  parts,  fo  that  yon  may  ob- 
ferve  a quantity  curdled  as  milk  is  wlni 
ready  to  break;  then  they  ccafe  work- 
ing, apd  let  it  ftand  to  fettle;  whith 
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ttihen  it  has  done  fome  time,  they  open 
the  pipe  or  oock  of  the  veffel,  in  order 
to  let  the  water  clear  off,  that  the  feculae 
which  is  fubfided  mav  remain  behind  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel  like  the  lees  of 
wine.  Then  taking  it  out,  they  put  it 
into  draining  bags  of  cloth,  to  feparate 
what  water  was  Itft:  after  which  they 
convey  it  into  chefts  or  boxes  that  are 
(Itallow,  to  dry  it ; and  being  dried,  it 
is  what  we  call  indigo. 

Choofe  the  indigo  of  Serquifle  in  flat 
takes,  of  a moderate  thicknefs,  neither 
toofoft  nor  too  hard,  of  a deep  violet  co- 
lour, light,  and  fuch  as  fwims  on  water; 
and  when  broken,  has  ho  white  fpots  in 
it;  and,  laltly,  fuch  as  is  cOpperifli  or 
reddilh  on  being  rubbed  with  one’s  nail, 
and  has  the  lealt  dull  and  broken  pieces 
in  it. 

The  other  fort  of  indigo  is  alfo  the  feculae 
made  from'  the  anil,  and  differs  nothing 
from  the  former,  but  as  it  is  made  of  the 
whole  plant,  ftalk  and  leaf;  the  belt  of 
which  kind  is  that  which  bears  the  name 
Guatiraala,  that  comes  from  the  Weft: 
Indies.  In  choofing  this  indigo,  it  (hould 
be  as  near  the  other  kind  as  can  be  ; but 
the  fnreft  proof  of  its  goodnefs  is  its 
burning  upon  the  fife  like  wax,  and  leav- 
ing only  a little  afiies  behind.  The 
fecond  fort  of  indigo  is  that  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, differing  nothing  from  the  Guati- 
mala,' only  that  it  is  not  of  fo  lively  a 
colour;  the  third  is  the  Jamaica  indigo  ; 
the  fourth  is  that  of  the  Leeward  iftands  ; 
all  which  are  better  Or  worfe,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  neat  and  pure. 
The  life  of  the  indigo  is  for  the  dyer 
and  landrefles,  ferving  the  laft  to  put 
among  their  linen.  The  painters  ufe 
it  to  giind  with  white  for  painting  in 
blue;  for  if  it  is  ufed  alone  and  neat,  it 
turns  black ; ground  with  yellow,  it 
makes  a green  : fome  confedlioners  and 
apothecaries  prepofteronlly  ufe  this  to 
colour  fugars,  with  which  to  make  cori- 
ferves  and  fyiup  of  violets,  by  adding 
fome  orrice. 

From  and  after  the  jjth  of  March  l7+9» 
all  perfons  who  fliall  import  into  Great 
Britain,  from  any  of  the  britiflt  colonies 
in  America,  in  veffels  trading  and  man- 
tled as  by  law  direfled,  any  good  and 
merchantable  indigo,  free  from  any  falfe 
mixtures  and  fit  for  dyers  ufe,  being  the 
prodtift  of  the  colony  from  whence  the 
fame  was  imported,  fliall  be  intitled  to 
fix-pence  for  every  pound  iheieof,  to  be 


paid  out  of  the  cuftoms  upon  demand 
by  the  colleflor  of  the  port  where  the 
fame  is  imported.  If  any.perfon.  make 
entry  of  foreign  made  indigo  under  the 
name  of  hritiftt  plantation  made,  or  fliall 
mix  any  foreign  indigo  or  any  falfe  mix- 
ture with  that  made  in  the  britiflt  plan- 
tations, in  order  to  claim  the  premium, 
he  fliall  forfeit  the  faid  indigo  ; and  in 
cafe  of  fuch  mixture,  the  quantity  fo 
mixed,  both  foreign  and  britifti  planta- 
tion made,  and  double  the  value  thereof, 
ftiall  be  forfeited  by  the  perfon  making 
fuch  mixture. 

Indigo  of  Turky,  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
or  rich  Indigo,  as  alfo  dull  indigo,  and 
that  of  the  britilh  plantations,  pay  no 
duty  on  importation,  and  confequently 
have  no  draw-back  on  exportation. 

INDIGOFERA,  indigo,  in  botany.  See 
the  laft' article. 

INDIRECT  modes  of  fyllogifms,  in  logic, 
are  the  five  modes  of  the  fourth,  figure, 
exprelTed  by  the  barbarous  words  bara-- 
lip,  celantes,  dabiiis,  fapefmo,  frifejoni. 
See  Mode  and  Figure. 

It  is  the  converfion  of  the  conclufion 
which  renders  the  modes  indirefl ; for 
inftance,  a fyllogifm  in  darii,  and  ano- 
ther in  dabitis,  would  be  perfcftly  alike 
were  it  not  for  that  converfion  ; the  pro- 
pofitions  having  the  fame  quantity  and 
the  fame  quality,  and  the  middle  term 
being  the  fubjefl  in  the  major  and  the 
attribute  in  the  minor,  in  both  ; it  remains 
then  that  to  make  a diftinflion,  that 
which  is  the  fubjeift  of  the  conclufion  in 
darii,  be  the  attribute  in  the  conclufion 
oi  daLitis  j and  that  which  is  the  altri- 
bate  in  the  firft,  the  fubjeft  in  the  laft. 
Da-  Every  thing  that  promotes  falva.- 
tlon  is  advantageous  i 
Rt-  There  are  affliflions  which  pro- 
mote falvation  ! 

I.  Therefore,  there  are  affliflions 
which  are  advantageous. 

DA-  Every  thing  that  promotes  falva- 
tion is  advantageous : 

Bi-  There  are  affliftions  which  pro-- 
mote  falvation  : 

Tis,  Therefore,  fome  things  promoting 
falvation  are  alBiftions. 

INDIVIDUAL,:  indi-vidutun,  in  logic,  a 
particular  being  of  any  fpecies,  or  that 
which  canhot  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
beings  equal  of  alike. 

The  iifual  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into 
genera  or  genuss's,  thole  genera  intofpe- 
cie.s,  and  ihofe  Ipccies  into  individuals. 

10  P a Sse 
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See  the  articles  Genus  and  SPECtEs. 
The  fchoolmen  make  a four- fold  dillinc- 
tion  of  individuals,  ‘UiK,, 

Individuura  vagiim,  that  which,  tho’  it 
fjgnifies  but  one  thing,  yet  may.  be  any 
of  that  kind  : as  when  vve  fay  a man,  a 
certain  perfon,  or  one  faid  fo  and  fo  ; 
tho’  but  one  perfon  is  meant,  yet  that 
one  perfon,  for  aught  ihat  appears  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  any  body. 

Individuum  determinatum,  is  when  the 
thing  is  named  and  determined,  as  Plato, 
Socrates,  mount  Atlas:  this  is  alfo  called 
individuum  fignatum. 

Individuum  demonftrativum,  is  when 
fome  demonftrative  pronoun  is  ufed  in 
the  expreflion,  as  this  man,  that  woman. 
Individuum  ex  hyposhefi,  or  by  fuppofi- 
tion,  is'  when  an  univerfal  name  or  term 
is  refrained  by  (he  fnppolition  to  a par- 
ticular thing;  as  when  we  fay  the  fon  of 
Mary,  inftead  of  Chrilt ; the  writer  of  the 
trojan  war,  inftead  of  Homer. 
INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphyficians.  A 
thing  is  faid  to  be  indivifible  abfolule, 
abfolutely  indivifible,  that  is  a fimple 
being,  and  confifts  of  no  parts  into  which 
it  may  he  divided.  Thus  God  is  indi- 
vifible in  all  refpefts,  as  is  alfo  the  hu- 
man mind,  not  having  extenfion  or  other 
properties  of  body. 

INDIVISIBIE  feamduin  quid  eft,  indivifible 
with  refpeiSf  to  what  it  now  is,  a fubltance 
which,  though  it  confifts  of  parts  into 
which  it  may  be  divided,  yet  never  can 
be  fo  divided  as  to  remain  the  fame  : 
thus  a meafure  or  number  is  faid  to  be 
indivifible,  for  if  from  a foot  line,  for 
example,  any  thing  is  dedufled,  it  is  no 
more  a foot-line;  and -if  from  the  num- 
ber three  any  thing  is  fubtracted,  it  is  no 
longer  the  lame  number.  See  the  next 
article. 

Indivisibles,  in  geometry,  the  elements 
or  principles  into  which  any  body  or 
figure  may  be  ultimately  refoived  ; which 
elements  are  fuppofed  infinitely  fmall  : 
thus  a line  may  be  faid  to  confift  of 
pohits,  a furface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a 
fdlid  of  parallel  and  fimilar  furfaces ; 
and  then,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  elements 
is  fuppofed  indivifible,  if  in  any  figure  a 
line  be  drawn  through  the  elements  per- 
pendicularly, the  number  of  points  in 
that  line  will  be  the  fame  as  the  number  of 
the  elements ; whence  we  may  fee  that  a 
parallelogram,  prifm,  or  cylinder,  is  re- 
folvable  into  elements  or  indivifibles,  all 
equal  to  each  other,  parallel  and  like  to 
the  bafe ; a triangle  into  lines  parallel 


to  the  bafe,  but  decreafing  in  arithmetical 
proportion,  and  fo  are  the  circles  which 
conftitute  the  parabolic  conoid,  andthofe 
which  conftitute,  the  plane  of  a circle  or 
furface  of  an  ifol'celes-cone.  See  the'ar. 
tide  Infinitesimals. 

A cylinder  may  be  refoived  into  cylin. 
drical  curve  furfaces,  having  all  the  famt 
height,  and  continually  decreafing  in.' 
wards,  as  the  circles  of  the  bafe  do  on 
which  they  infift. 

The  method  of  indivifibles  is  only  the 
antient  method  of  exhauftions,  a linh 
difguifed  and  contracted.  It  is  foundof 
great  ufe  in  (liortening  mathematical  de- 
monttrations,  of  which  take  the  follow, 
ing  inftance  in  the  famous  propofition  of 
Archimedes,  ‘ziiiz.  that  a fphere  is  two 
thirds  of  a cylinder  circiimfcribing  it. 
Suppofe  a cylinder,  an  hemifphere,  and 
an  inverted  cone,  (plate  CXLV.  fig.  4.) 
to  have  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude,  and 
to  be  cut  by  infinite  planes  all  paralld 
to  the  bafe,  of  which  dg  is  one.  It  ii 
plain  the  fquare  of  dh  will  he  every  where 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  I' r (the  radius  of 
the  fphere)  the  fquare  ic  — eAfquarej 
and  confequently,  fince  circles  are  to  one 
another  as  the  fquares  of  the  radii,  all 
the  circles  of  the  hemifphere  will  be  equal 
to  all  ihofe  of  the  cylinder,  dedufling 
thence  all  thole  of  the  cone : wlierefoft 
the  cylinder,  deduiSling  the  cone,  isequal 
to  the  hemifphere  : but  it  is  known,  that 
the  cone  is  one  third  cf  the  cylinder,  and 
confequently  the  fphere  muft  be  two 
thirds  of  it.  Q^E.  D. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  law,  any  thing 
written  on  the  back  of  a deed,  as  a re- 
ceipt for  money  received. 

There  is  like  wife  an  indorfement,  by 
way  of  affignment,  on  bills  of  exchange 
and  notes  of  hand;  which  is  done,  by 
writing  a perfon’s  name  on  the  back 
thereof.  See  the  article  Bill, 

INDRAPORE,  a dutch  fettlement  on  tie 
weft  coaft  cf  Sumatra,  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. 

INDUCEMENT,  in  law,  fignifies  wlisl 
riiay  be  alledged  as  a motive;  and,  ii 
our  law,  it  is  ufed  fpecially  in  feveri 
safes;  as,  there  is  an  inducement  to  ac- 
tions, to  a traverfe  in  pleading,  and  lo 
an  offence  committed,  &c.  It  has  been 
held  that  a general  indebitus  is  infiili- 
cient,  where  it  is  the  ground  of  an  ac- 
tion ; but  where  it  is  only  the  induce- 
ment to  it,  as  in  confideration  cf  for- 
bearing a debt  till  a certain  day,  till 
being  a collateral  proraife,  is  good  will- 
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out  (hewing  how  the  debt  became  dne. 

perfon  ought  to  induce  his  traverfcj 
when  he  denies  the  title  of  another  ; for 
this  reafon,  becaufe  he  (hould  not  deny 
it  till  he  (liews  feme  colourable  title, in 
hlinfelfi  and  becaufe,  if  the  title  tra- 
vetfed  Ihould  be  found  naught,  and  no 
colour  appear  for  him  who  tfaverfed,  in 
that  cafe  no  judgment  can  be  given. 
induction,  in  law,  is  putting  a clerk 
or  clergyman  in  pofl'edion  of  a benefice 
or  living  to  which  he  is  collated,  or  pre- 
fented.  See  Presentation, 

After  the  biftiop  has  granted  inftitution, 
which  is  a kind  of  approbation  -of  the 
choice  made  of  the  perfon,  he  iffues  out 
his  mandate  to  the  archdeacon  to  induft 
him ; who  either  does  it  perfbnally,  or 
commiflions  fome  other  perfon  to  do  it  for 
him.  This  is  analogous  to  livery  and 
feifin  in  temporal  eftates,  and  puts  the 
clergyman  inducted  into  poIfellioB  of  the 
church,  glebe-land,  tythes,  &c. 

Induction  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  the  clergyman  commiflioned 
takes  the  minifter  to  be  inducted  by  the 
hand,  lays  it  upon  the  key  of  the  church 
the  ring  of  the  door,  the  latch  of  the 
church-gate,  or  on  the  church-wall,  and 
pronounces  thefe  words,  “ By  virtue  of 
“ this  commiffion,  I induct  you  into  the 
**  real  and  actual' pofleffion  of  the  rec- 
“ tory  of,  fefc.  with  all  its  appurte- 
“ nances.”  Then  he  opens  the  church 
door,  and  puts  the  parfon  in  pdffeflion, 
who  commonly  tolls  a bell,  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  people  that  he  has  taken  ppf- 
feffion  of  the  church. 

Induction  may  alfo  be  made  by  delivery 
of  a clod  or  turf  of  the  glebe. 

Induction,  in  logic,  a confequence 
drawn  from  principles  firft  laid  down. 
See  the  article  Consequence, 

Thus  the  conclufion  of  a fyllogifm,  is 
an  induction  made  from  the  premifes. 
See  Syllogism,  Conclusion,  Gfc. 
Induction  is  alto  ufed  for  a kind  of  fyl- 
logifm  itfsif,  being  a medium  between 
an  enthymeme  and  a gradation,  in  regard 
it  wants  a propofition  (which  however 
is  underftood)  as  in  the  enthymeme,  and 
abounds  in  alTumptions  (which  yet  are 
collateral,  or  of  the  fame  degree)  which 
is  the  cafe  in  a gradation;  See  the  articles 
Enthymeme  and  Gradation. 

There  are  reckoned  three  kinds  of  In- 
duction, I.  That  which  concliides  fome 
general  propofition  from  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  particulars  of  a kind,  which  is 
called  dialectic  induction.  In  this  way 


of  reafoning,  if  one  part  of  the  enume* 
ration  be  wanting,  it  deftroys  the  whole. 
The  i'econd  kind  proceeds  by  interroga- 
tion, and  concludes  with  a probability  : 
This  is  called  and  was  what 

Socrates  ordinarily  made  ufe  of.  The 
third  kind  of  induction  is  properly  rhe- 
torical, being  a conclufion  drawn  from 
fome  example  or  authority. 

For  a full  account  of  that  fpecies  of  rea- 
foning called  induction,  fee  the  article 
Reasoning. 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  romifli  church, 
are  a remifiion  of  the  puniftiinent  due  to 
fins,  granted  by  the  church,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  fave  the  finner  from  purgatory. 
Clement  'VI.  in  his  decretal,  which  is 
generally  received  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  declares,  that  our  Saviour  has  left 
an  infinite  treafure  of  merits,  arifingj^ 
from  his  own  fufferings,  befides  thofe  of 
the  blefled  virgin  and  the  faints ; and 
that  the  paftors  and  guides  cf  the  church, 
and  more  efpecially  the  popes,  who  are 
the  fovereign  difpofers  of  this  treafure, 
have  authority  to  apply  it  to  the  living, 
by  virtue  of  the  keys,  and  to  the  dead, 
by  way  of  fuffrage,  to  difcharge  them 
from  their  refpective  proportions  of 
punilhment,  by  taking  juft  fo  much 
merit  out  of  this  general  treafure,  as' 
they  conceive  the  debt  requires,  and  of- 
fering it  to  God, 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has 
been  greatly  abufed  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  things 
which  the  council  of  Conftance  laid  to 
the  charge  of  John  XXIII.  in  1415, 
that  be  'inpowered  his  legates,  to  abfolve 
penitents  from  all  forts  of  crimes,  up- 
on the  payment  of  fums  proportionable 
to  their  guilt.  Pope  Leo  X.  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  magnificent  ftruflurs  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  publiflied  indul- 
gences, and  a plenary  remiffion  to  all 
fuch  as  fliould  contribute  money  towards 
it.  Finding  the  projeff  take,  he  gave 
his  After,  the  princefsof  Clbo,,  the  bene- 
fit of  the  indulgencies  of  Saxony,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out 
thofe  of  other  countries  to  the  higheft 
bidders,  who,  to  make  the  heft  of  their 
bargains,  procured  the  ableft  preachers 
to  cry  up  the  value  of  the  ware.  “ Hap- 
“ py  times  for  finners  ! fays  a modern 
“ writer,  their  crimes  were  rated,  and 
“ the  remiffion  of  them  fet  up  by  auc- 
“ tion.  The  apoftolic  chancery  taxerj 
“ fins  at  a ptetty  reafonable  rate.  It  coft 
“ but  ninety  livres,  and  a feyv  ducats, 

“ for 
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for  Climes  which  people  on  this  fide 
“ the  Alps  puniflied  with  death.”  ' 
It  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences 
that  contributed  not  a little  to  the  firft 
reformation  of  religion  in  Germany, 
where  Martin  Luther  began  firft  to  de- 
claim agaiiift  the  preachers  of  indulgen- 
ces, and  afterwards  againft  indulgences 
themfelves  ; but  frnce  that  time  the  popes 
have  been  more  I'paring  in  the  exercife 
of  this  power:  however,  they  ftill  carry 
on  a great  trade  with  them  to  the  Indies, 
where  they  are  purchafed  at  two  reals  a 
piece,  and  Ibinetiines  more. 

The  pope  likewife  grants  indulgences  to 
perfons  at  the  point  of  death,  that  is,  he 
grants  them,  by  a brief,  power  to  choofe 
what  confeffbr  they  pleafe,  who  is  autho- 
rized thereby  to  abColve  them  from  all 
their  fins  in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
powder  of  prefenting  to  benefices  granted 
to  certain  perfons  by  the  pope.  Of,  this 
kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  fovereign 
princes,  in  the  romifli  communion,  and 
that  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted 
by  feveral  popes.  By  the  concordat  for 
the  abolitioii  of  the  pragmatic  fan£lion, 
made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X. 
in  1516,  the  french  king  has  the  power 
of  nominating  to  biflioprics,  and  other 
confiftorial  benefices,  within  his  realm. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  a particular  bull, 
the  pope  granted  him  the  privilege  of 
nominating  to  the  churches  of  Britany 
and  Provence.  In  1648,  pope  Alex- 
ander VIII.  and  in  1668,  Clement  IX. 
granted  the  king  an  indult  for  the  bilhop- 
ricsofMetz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  'the  treaty 
of  Mtinfter  ; and  in  1668,  the  fame 
pope  Clement  IX.  granted  him'an  in- 
dult for  the  benefices  in  the  counties  of 
Roufillon,  Artois,  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  cardinals  likewife  have  an  indult 
granted  them  by  agreement  between 
pope  Raul  IV,  and  the  facred  college  in 
1555,  which  is  always  confirmed  by  the 
popes  af  the  time  of  their  elefilion.  By 
this  treaty  the  cardinals  have  the  free  dif- 
pofal  of  all  the  benefices  depending  on 
them,  and  are  impowered  likewife  to  be- 
ftow  a benefice  in  commendam. 

INDULTO,  a duty,  tax,  or  cuftora  paid 

■ to  the  king  of  Spain,  for  all  fuch  com- 
modities as  are  imported  from  the  Weft- 
Indies  in  the  gallions.  SeeGALLlfeK. 

JNDUS,  a large  river  of  Alia,  which  rifes 
in  the  mountains  which  feparate  Tarlary 
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from  India,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  thi! 
Indian  ocean.  ‘ 

INERTIA  of  matter,  in  philofoptiy,  h ^5. 
fined  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a paffivj 
principle  by  which  bodies  perlift  in  theii 
motion  or  reft,  receive  motibn  iri  pro. 
portion  to  the  force  imprefilng  it,  anj 
refill  as  much  as  they  are  refitted.  It  ij 
alfo  defined  by  the  fame  author  to  be  a 
power  implanted  in  all  matter,  whereby 
it  refills  any  change  endeavoured  to  k 
made  in  its  Hate. 

This  power  then  coincides  with  the  vis 
refillendi,  or  power  of  refitting,  whereby 
every  body  endeavours,  as  much  as  it 
can,  to  perfevere  in  its  own  ftate,  wbe. 
ther  of  reft  or  uniform  reflilinear  mo- 
tion  j which  power  is  ftill  proportionable 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  anybody; 
for  iince  natural  bodies  confift  of  a inafi 
of  matter,  that,  of  itfelf  is  not  able  to 
induce  any  change  in  its  ftate,  ifbodies 
were  once  at  reft,  it  is  neceflary  iht 
they  (liould  always  remain  in  that  date 
of  reft,  iinlefs  there  is  applied  a new 
force  to  produce  motion  in  them  ; but  if 
they  were  in  motion,  the  fame  energyof 
force  would  always  preferve  the  mo- 
tion i and  therefore  bodies  would  al. 
ways  retain  their  motion,  and  woiildal. 
ways  proceed  forward  in  the  faraerigbt 
line  with  the  fame  lenour,  fince  lliey 
cannot  of  themfelves  acquire  either fel 
or  a retardation,  or  a change  of  tlieit 
direflion  to  turn  on  one  fide  or  ibt 
other. 

There  are  .tbrne  philofophers  who  readily 
enough  acknowledge,  that  no  body  can 
move  of  itfelf,  that  is,  pafs  fi'om  rellto 
motion  of  itfelf;  but  then  theyarenol 
as  willing  to  grant,  that  bbdies  once  mov- 
ed cannot  of  themlelves  arrive  at  rdl, 
by  reafon  they  fee  the  motions  of  pro- 
jefililes  languilh  by  degrees,  and  at  M 
the  moving  bodies  themfelves  come  to 
reft.  See  Projectiles, 

But  as  no  mode  or  accident  can  of  ili 
own  accord,  or  by  itfelf,  be  dellroyeJ, 
and  as  all  elFefls  produced  by  tranfitil 
caufes  do  remain  always,  unlefs  therelH 
fome  new  and  extraneous  caufe  thatdt- 
ftroys  them  ; fo  likewife  motion  ontt 
commenced,  will  be  continued  alwayii 
unlefs  it  be  hindered  by  fome  exttrail 
caufe  ; nor  is  it  more  in  the  power  cfi 
body  once  moved,  to  lay  afide  its  no- 
tion or  energy  to  move,  and  return  0 
itfelf  to  reft,  than  it  can  put  plfthefigu* 
that  it  has  been  once  formed  into,  andi'- 
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quire  a new  one,  without  fome  extrinfic 
caul'e.  Therefore,  as  there  is  in  all 
bodies  a certain  force,  or  rather  ina£li- 
vity,  whereby  they  oppofe  every  change ; 
from  which  caufe  it  proceeds,  that  they 
are  very  difficultly  put  out  of  their  ftatc, 
whatever  it  is  ! but  that  inafliviiy  is  the 
fame  in  moving  bodies  as  thole  at  reft, 
nor  do  bodies  lefs  refift  the  aflion, 
whereby  they  are  brought  from  motion 
to  reft,  than  that  whereby  they  pafs  from 
reft  to  motion  ; that  is,  there  is  not  re, 
quired  a lefs  force  to  put  a flop  to  the 
motion  of  any  body,  than  was  before 
neceflary  to  imprefs  that  motion 'on  the 
fame  body.  Whence  fince  the  vis  in- 
ertia, or  inaflivity  of  matter,  always 
equally  refifts  equal  changes,  it  will  not 
be  lefs  powerful  to  continue  a body  in 
motion,  which  has  begun  to  move,  than 
to  preferve  a quiefcent  body  in  the  fame 
date  of  reft. 

There  are  fome  philofophers  who  fup- 
pofe  body  of  its  own  nature  to  be  as  in- 
different to  motion  as  to  reft ; but  by 
this  indifference  they  do  not,  wefuppofe, 
mean  fuch  a difpofition  in  bodies,  where- 
by they  do  not  in  the  lead  refift  reft  or 
motion:  for  on  this  fuppofition  it  would 
follow,  that  any  body,  however  great, 
and  moved  with  the  fwifteft  velocity, 
might  be  flopped  by  any  the  fmallert 
force;  or  if  the  great  body  was  at  reft, 
it  might  by  moved  by  any  body,  how- 
ever fmall,  without  the  leaft  lofs  of  ve- 
locity in  the  impelling  body  : that  is, 
any  fmall  body  impinging  on  a greater 
one,  would  carry  that  greater  body  along 
'with  it,  without  the  leaft  lofs  of  its  mo- 
tion ; and  each  body  after  the  impulfe, 
would  be  jointly  carried  along  with  that 
cehriiy  that  the  fmall  body  had  at  fiift, 
which  we  all  know  is  abfurd.  This  in- 
difference, therefore,  is  not  placed  in  a 
non-refiftance  to  motion  from  a ftate  of 
reft,  or  to  reft  from  a ftate  of  motion  ; 
but  in  this  only,  that  a body  of  its  own 
nature  is  not  more  propen  fe  to  motion 
than  to  reft,  nor  more  refills  to  pafs  from 
a ftate  of  reft  to  motion  than  to  return 
again  from  that  motion  to  the  fame  ftate 
of  reft : befides,  any  quiefcent  body  may 
he  moved  by  any  force;  and  an  equal 
force,  afling  in  a contrary  direflion,  will 
be  able  to  deftroy  that  motion  ; and  in 
diis,  this  indifference  confifts. 

Since,  according  to  this  law,  a body 
once  in  motion  always  continues  in  that 
motion,  the  philofophers  afk.  Why  all 
pipjefliles  lofe  by  degrees  their  motion  ? 
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Why  do  they  not  proceed  in  infinitum  ? 
If  motion  did  not  of  its  own  nature  de- 
cay, a ftone  thrown  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  would  by  this  time  have  gone 
through  an  immenfe  and  almoft  infinite 
fpace.  And  fo  indeed  it  would,  if  its 
motion  had  been  in  vacuo,  or  in  free 
fpaces,  and  without  any  gravity.  But 
fince  all  projefliles  are  carried  eitlier  thro''- 
the  air,  or  on  the  rougli  furfaces  of  other 
bodies,  they  muft  be  necelfarily  retard- 
ed ! for  fince  all  bodies  in  motion  muft 
diive  and  thruft  out  of  its  place  the  re- 
filling air,  or  overcome  the  roughnefs  of 
the  luperficies  upon  which  they  are 
moved,  they  will  lofe  all  that  force  and 
motion  that  is  conftantly  employed  in 
overcoming  thefe  obftacles,  and  confe- 
quently  the  motion  of  projefliles  will  be 
continually  diminiffied  ; but  if  ther?  was 
no  refiftance  in  the  medium,  no  rough- 
nefs in  the  fuperficies  on  which  they  were 
moved,  no  gravity  that  continually  forces 
the  bodies  towards  the  earth,  motion 
would  always  continue  the  fame,  with- 
out any  retardation  at  all.  So  In  the 
heavens,  where  the  medium  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  the  planets  do  continue  their 
motions  for  a very  long  time ; and  upon 
ice,  or  any  other  very  fmooth  furf'ace 
without  any  roughnefs,  heavy  bodies  in 
motion  are  not  foon  brought  to  reft. 

INFALLIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  err, 
or  be  deceived.  See  Errour. 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  between 
the  proteftarits  and  papifts,  is  the  infalli- 
bility which  the  latter  attribute  to  the 
pope  ; though,  in  fa£l,  they  themfelves 
aie  not  agreed  on  that  head,  fome  plac- 
ing this  pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope 
and  a general  council.  See  the  articles 
Council  and  Pope. 

INFAMY,  in  law,  is  a term  which  ex- 
tends to  forgery,  perjury,  grofs  cheats, 
Gfc.  by  which  a perfon  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  being  a witnefs  or  juror,  even 
tho’  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes.  See 
the  articles  Forgery,  Perjury,  &c. 

INFANT,  infans,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
young  child.  See  the  article  Child  and 
Delivery. 

It  being  a matter  of  great  importance 
how  tender  in&nts  are  treated,  we  lhall 
lay  down  fome  rules  for  the  direfilion  of 
the  diet,  regimen,  and  other  non-natu- 
rals, as  well  with  regard  Co  the  infant  as 
the  nurfe. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  child  is  brought 
into  the  world,  it  ought,  immediately 
after  the  ligature  and  cutting  off  the  um- 

hilical 
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bilical  veflels,  to  be  waflied  in  a warm 
bath,  prepared  of  water  alone,  or  a mix- 
ture of  wine  and  water.  The  midwife 
, too  Ihould  be  allowed  a convenient  place 
and  time  to  examine  the  child,  and  fet 
to  rights  any  parts  that  may  be  ill- 
formed  by  the  birth.  She  Ihould  like- 
wife  ftroke  the  belly  with  the  hollow  of 
her  hand,  in  order  to  excite  a difcharge 
of  the  faeces.  If  the  new-born  infant  is 
found  to  be  weakly,  it  fliould  be  refrelli- 
ed  by  wafliing  it  with  warm  wine,  rub- 
bing  it  gently,  anointing  the  breaft, 
back,  and  crown  of  the  head  with  fome 
analeptic  fpirits ; or  by  breathing  ftrong- 
ly  into  its  mouth,  after  chewing  cloves 
and  other  aromatics  ; or  giving  it  a fmall 
quantity  of  rhenilh  wine,  or  cinnamon- 
water.  Great  caution  is  alfo  necelTary 
in  fwadling  the  infant,  left  out  of  negli- 
gence or  ignorance,  it  receive  any  injury 
by  this  means  : for  belides  that  infants 
frequently  become  huinp-backed  from 
too  great  a ftrifture  of  the  breaft  by  ban- 
dage, by  thus  obftrufting  the  circula- 
tion, they  fall  into  a conliimption,  and 
are  fubjeft  to  ruptures  and  many  other 
diforders. 

The  next  care  is,  that  infants,  who 
for  want  of  a difcharge  by  ftool  in  the 
mother’s  womb,  always  come  into  the 
world  with  their  inteftines  replete  with 
excrements,  be  feafonably  purged.  But 
in  cafe  the  weak  nature  of  the  infant 
ftiould  not  be  fufficient  of  itfelf,  provi- 
dence  has  kindly  furnilhed  the  mother 
at  firft  with  thin  ferous  milk,  whofe  de- 
terging and  diluting  quality  opens  the 
body  much  better  and  with  greater  fafety 
than  the  raoft  felefl  evacuants,  and  no 
danger  is  to  be  dreaded  from  it,  unlefs 
that  milky  liquor  flows  from  an  impure 
fpring  5 or  the  mother,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  birth,  be  agitated  by  con- 
vulfive  motions ; or  unlefs  any  other 
circumftances  concur  which  forbid  the 
ufe  of  a medicine  elaborated  by  nature 
in  the  breafts  of  women : in  which  cafe, 
if  the  infant  has  not  a ftool  within 
twenty- four  hours,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  it  a very  fmall  quantity  of  folutive 
lyrup  of  rofes,  or  a clyfter  of  whey  and 
honey. 

As  to  a proper  diet,  milk  defervSdly 
conftitutes  the  principal,  and  the  univer- 
fal  aliment  5 becauie  it  fupplies  both 
meat  and  drink  at  the  fame  time,  is 
grateful  to  the  ftomach,  and  for  this 
purpofe  it  was  wifely  ordered  by  the 
Pfeator,  that  women,  immediately  after 


their  delivery,  fliould  accumulate  a fuffi 
cient  quantity  of  it  in  their  breafts.  As 
infants  are  nourifhed  by  the  breafts  ci. 
ther  of  the  mother  or  a hired  nuffe  ft 
is  certainly  the  duty  of  parents,  and 
thofe  entrufted  with  the  health  of  chil. 
dren,  to  take  care  that  they  generate 
pure  and  temperate  milk.  This  is  beft 
obtained  by  their  obferving  an  exaft  me. 
thod  of  diet,  and  avoiding  all  thofe 
things  which  communicate  any  tafte  to 
the  milk,  even  imperceptible  to  thefen- 
fes,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  are  capable 
of  producing  diftempers.  Particularly 
let  the  nurfe,  if  there  be  a necelfity  fot 
one,  be  healthy,  in  the  flower  of  her  age, 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  rather  lean  than 
fat,  of  good  morals,  compofed  in  mind, 
neither  melancholy,  paffionate,  nor  a 
drunkard  ; nor  let  her  milk  be  too  dale; 
but  her  diet  be  regular,  and  great  care 
mull  be  taken  that  ftie  dbes  not  all  at 
once  pafs  from  a hard  and  fparing  diet, 
to  one  that  is  delicate  and  plentiful.  But 
nothing  lefs  than  an  abfolute  ncceliiiy 
Ihould  prevail  on  a mother  to  fuffer  her 
tender  progeny  to  be  delivered  up  to  a 
mercenary  nurfe;  fince  this  is  a bar- 
barity exceeding  every  thing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  brute  creation  : for  not  only 
all  the  diforders  incident  to  the  body, 
but  even  thofe  of  the  mind  itfelf,  are 
communicated  to  the  fucking  child. 

It  often  happens  that  the  milk  is  corrupted 
by  various  llidden  caufes,  by  which  either 
the  mother  or  the  nurfe  may  be  affeftedi 
and  here  precautions  are  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent impending  danger  : the  milk  is  ex- 
tremely vitiated  by  the  terror  of  the 
woman  who  gives  fuck;  and  confe- 
quently  the  beft  prefervative  againft  the 
injury  arifing  from  it,  is  not  to  give  the 
breaft  immediately  after  a fright.  The 
fame  holds  true  with  refpeft  to  anger; 
and  fince  the  injury  done  to  the  roilkb; 
violent  paflions,  upon  its  longcontk-1 
ance  in  the  breafts,  endangers  both  del 
child  and  the  nurfe,  to  prevent  this,  till 
milk  fliould  be  feafonably  extrafted.  I 
It  fometimes  happens  that  either  the  ii-l 
fant  is  incapable  of  fucking  the  milkwiH 
of  the  breafts,  or  the  nurfe,  from  illne(i|B 
or  fome  other  caufe,  is  incapable  cfji'H 
fording  it:  In  this  cafe,  other  properalM 
ments  are  to  be  provided,  -among  wlikSH 
are  fweet  whey,  barley-broth,  waliiH 
gruel,  emulfions  of  almonds,  barlfl 
boiled  to  the  confiftence  of  a p^H 
with  the  addition  of  the  yolk  of  an  eg;H 
feveral  kinds  of  pap,  made  of  flour, 
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crumbs  of  bread  boiled  in  water,  given 
with  or  without  milk  : but  chewing  vic- 
tuals and  giving  it  to  a child,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  allowed  ; becaiiCe  by 
fuch  maftication  not  only  the  moll:  fub- 
tle  part  of  the  pap  is  lucked  out,  but  any 
infeftion  of  the  faliva  and  corrupted 
teeth  are  eafily  communicated  to*infants. 
When  children  arrive  at  Inch  an  habit 
as  to  be  capable  of  digefting  other  ali- 
ments, care  Ihoiild  be  taken  not  to  give 
them  food  of  a hard  confidence  ; they 
ought  not  to  eat  fait  meat  in  great  quan- 
tities, unripe  fruit,  bread  not  duly  fer- 
mented, or  too  new  ; nor  ought  they  to 
eat  much  of  any  kind  of  fweet  meats. 

As  -to  the  prevention  of  the  difeafes  in 
infants,  nothing  is  more  ufefnl  both  for 
thenurfe  and  the  child,  than  infufions  of 
fitch  herbs  as  fweeten  the  blood,  made  in 
water : and  here  an  infufion  of  betony, 
root  of  liquorice,  fennel- feed,  and  the 
like,  are  highly  proper.  Nor  do  they 
aft  amifs  who  fometimes,  after  a meal, 
eat  a quantity  of  fennel  or  annife-feed, 
which  increafes  the  milk,  and  prevents 
gripes  in  the  infant. 

Since  milk  ftagnating  in  the  ftomach  and 
duodenum  foon  grows  acid  and  coagu- 
lated, and  thus  excites  a thoufand  dan- 
gerous fymptoms,  the  greateft  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  what  is  attended 
with  fuch  dangerous  confequences  j for 
which  purpofe  thofe  powders  ate  ex- 
tremely efEcacous  which  contain  crabs- 
eyes,  egg-fliells,  the  . root  of  florentine 
orris,  faffion,  the  feeds  or  oil  ofannife,  6fc. 
of  which  a dofe  may  be  given  twice  or 
three  times  a week.  And  lince  the  health 
of  infants  greatly  depends  upon  a due 
and  fufficient  difcharge  of  the  excrements 
by  ftool,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  gentleiaxa- 
tives,  if  necelTary,  (hould  be  fometimes 
interpofed  ; but  ttrong  and  acrid  purges, 
as  refin  of  jalap,  fcammony,  black  hel- 
lebore and  the  like,  are  improper  and 
pernicious.  They  ought  not  to  take 
aloes  on  account  of  the  heat  it  occafions, 
nor  the  leaves  of  fenna  becaufe  of  the 
coftivenefs  it  produces  ! nor  are  Ihefe  pre- 
judicial only  when  given  to  children,  but 
alfo  when  given  to  the  nurfes  ; for  being 
mixed  with  the  milk,  they  often  throw 
the  tender  infants  into  convulfions.  Sy- 
denham rightly  obferves,  that  children, 
in  the  firft  month,  are  often  feized  with 
the  epilepfy  from  too  frequent  ftools ; and 
Galen  juftly  afferted,  that  the  bodies  of 
children  ought  not  to  be  exficcated  with 
VOL.II. 


purgatives,  which  would  prevent  their 
growing.  And,  really,  it  is  irexpreffi- 
ble  how  much  the  tender  and  weak  fto- 
machs  of  new  born  infants  ire  prejudiced 
^hy  purgatives. 

^Infants  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads,  r.  Retention  of  the 
meconium,  or  firft  ftools,  already  taken 
notice  of.  z.  Aphlhte,  or  Ihrufli,  which 
affeift  the  whole  mouth,  and  even  in- 
teftines : for  this  Heifter  advifes  a grain 
or  two  of  mercurius  dulcis,  given  in  two 
drams  of  folutive  fyrup  ofrofes  : he  would 
have  the  nurfe,  likewife,  take  rhubarb, 
and  the  abforbent  powders ; and  ex- 
ternally, Shaw  would  ■ have  the  ulcers 
touched  frequently  with  a mixture  of  ho- 
ney of  rofes,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  3.  Chaff- 
ing, or  galling,  of  theflefh,  already  treat- 
ed  of  under  the  article  Excoriation. 

4.  Coftivenefs,  for  which  Heifter  recom- 
mends two  or  three  grains  of  rhubarb 
in  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  or  a folution  of 
manna,  till  the  child’s  belly  is  opened  ; 
and  afterwards  the  teftaceous  powders.  5. 
Coughs  of  infants  fcldom  prove  obftinate, 
ufually  giving  way  to  peftoral  fyrups,  or 
a little  fpermaceti ; relaxing  the  bowels 
at  the  fame  time  with  rhubarb,  given  in 
folutive  fyrup  of  rofes.  In  very  bad  cafes, 
a few  drops  cf  fpirit  of  fal-armoniac, 
given  pretty  often,  has  a very  good  effeft ; 
and  if  the  child  bs  almoft  choaked,  a 
quarter  of  a grain  cf  tartar  emetic,  taken 
as  a vomit,  will  fnatch  it  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  Oil  of  fweet  almonds  is  like- 
wife very  good  ; as  are  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  in  phlegmatic'  habits.  6.  Crufta 
Laftea,  or  fcabby  eruptions,  ctherwife 
called  achores,  already  treated  of  under 
the  articles  Achor  and  Crusta.  7, 
Atrophy,  or  confumption,  for  the  cure 
of  which  the  crudities  of  the  bowels 
(hould  be  evacuated  by  gentle  laxatives, 
now  and  then  repeated,  to  which  a few 
grains  of  mercurius  dulcis  muft  always 
be  added  j or  even  the  purgative  falts  may 
be  prefcribed.  Externally,  baths  of  foft- 
water,  with  aromatic  herbs,  with  friflion 
of  the  joints  while  in  the  bath,  and  fre- 
quent motion,  are  recommended.  8, 
Convulfion,  if  owing  to  acrimonious 
humours  in  the  bowels,  is  cured  by  gentle 
dofes  of  fyrup  of  rhubarb,  with  the  ab- 
forhent  powders  ; but  wiien  epileptic, 
cinnabar  is  to  be  given  freely  in  powders  ; 
and  when  owing  to  worms,  mercurius 
dulcis  is  the  belt  of  all  medicines.  9. 
Diarrhoea  of  infants  is  already  treated  of 
under  its  proper  article.  10.  Stoppage 
10  of 
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of  t'-ienofe  fomeiimes  happens,  infomuch 
that  they  can  Icarce  breathe,  fuck,  or  I'wa!- 
]ow ; for  the  cure  of  which,  after  a I'uit- 
able  purge,  diffolve  two  or  three  grains 
of  white  vitriol  in  half  an  ounce  of  mar- 
joram water  ; then  fibre  it,  and  apply  it 
now  and  then  to  the  ncftrils  with  a li- 
nen-rag. Or  you  may  apply  oil  of  fvveet 
almonds,  inipregnaled  with  .oil  of  mar- 
joram, to  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  the 
noftriis,  whicii  will  rtfolve  the  filth,  ii. 
Running  of  the  ejes  and  ears  is  a very 
common  complaint,  which  is  cured  by 
fmail  doles  of  the  decoflion  of  pimpernel- 
root,  fallafras,  and  gentle  laxatives,  in. 
which  a grain  or  two  of  calomel  is  mixed. 

J2.  Vomiting  is  rather  accounted  falu- 
tary  than  otherwife  ; but  when  too  vio- 
lent, it  may  be  remedied  by  gentle  cly- 
flers.  i^.  Supprcfiion  of  urine  is  cured 
by  giving  half  a fcruple  of  fome  neutr.1l 
fab,  as  vitriolated  tartar,  arcanum  dupli- 
calnm,  and  the  like;  but  if  thefe  fail,  a 
catheter  mull  be  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der, which  is  much  eafier  in  girls  than 
hoys,  14.  Fevers  of  children,  fee  Fb- 
VER.  15.  DilEculty  of  teething,  fee 
Kentition.  16.  Imperforalions  of 
the  necell'ary  pans,  fo  that  there  is  no 
palTapre  for  the  (tools  or  urine  5 in  which 
the  affiftance  of  the  furgeon  nmft  be 
fpiedily  called-in,  or  the  infant  is  loft. 

17.  Jaundice,  or  a yeliownefs  of  the 
fkin,  lee  Jaundice.  i8.  Worms  in 
children,  lee  WORMS.  19. 'Rickets 
feldora  attack  children  before  they  are 
nine  months  old,  fee  Rickets.  20. 
Gripes  and  other  diforders  of  the  bowels, 
are  generally  owing  10  corrupted  milk  ; 
the  cure  of  which  confifts  in  the  ufe  of 
antiacids,  mild  cathartics,  and  clyfters  of 
the  fame  intention,  with  gentle  carmi- 
natives. Sometimes,  indeed,  the  gripes 
are  fo  violent  as  not  to  be  cured  without 
two  drops  of  the  thebaic  tinSiure  in  a lit- 
tle fyrup  of  rofes.  Abforbents  aie  alfo 
deemed  excellent  in  thefe  diforders,  as 
they  cure  the  gripes,  reftleffnefs,  and 
watching  in  infants,  as  certainly  as  opi- 
um eafes  pain  in  adulis. 

Hare-Lip  in  Infants.  See  Lip. 

Infant,  in  law,  fignifies  a perfon  under 
the  age  of  one.and  twenty. 

All  infant  may  bind  bimfelf  apprentice, 
and  if  he  lei  ve  feven  years,  may  have  the 
benefit  of  his  trade  ; but  if  he  be  guilty 
of  mifbehaviouc,  the  inafter  inay  give 
him  gentle  correflion,  or  complain  to  “a 
juftice  of  peace  and  have  him  punilhed. 

Hf  may  alfo  bind  himfelf  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  neceflaries,  fuch  as  meat,  diink 
wafliing,  apparel  and  learning,  though 
not  by  bond  with  a penalty  ; infants  are 
not  obliged  to  pay  for  deaths,  unlefs  it 
be  proved  that  they  were  for  their  own 
wearing,  and  convenient  and  necelTary 
for  them  to  wear  according  to  their  de. 
gree  ihid  eftatcj  and  though  an  infant 
may  buy  neceflaries,  he  cannot  borrow 
money  to  do  it ; for  ihe  law  will  not  huj 
him  with  money,  except  attheperilof 
the  lender,  who  mult  either  fee  it  tliui 
laid  our,  or  takeemeto  lay  it  out  bimfelf 
in  fucli  neceflaries.  If  an  infant  is  iht 
defendant  in  an  adion,  tbe  plaintiff  ks 
fix  years  to  commence  his  adion  in  after 
tbe  infant  comes  of  age  ; and  an  infant 
who  is  a plaintiff,  has  alfo  fix  years, afitt 
he  comes  of  age.  to  fue,  by  the  ftatole 
of  limitations.  If  an  infant  grantsleaftj 
for  a term  of  years,  he  may,  at  his  full 
age,  either  confirm  the  leafe,  or  bring 
trefpafs  aeainll  the'  lefl'ee  for  theocciipi. 
tion.  Alfo  a leale  granted  to  an  infant 
may  be  avoided  by  waving  the  land  be- 
fore the  rent  d^y  expreffed  therein.  An 
infant  may  purchale  lands,  where  lueli 
purchafe  is  intended  for  his  bentfil, 
tho’ at  his  full  age  he  may  either  avoid 
or  confirm  Inch  purchafe;  and,  in  cafe 
an  infant  fell  lands  by  deeds  indentedand 
inrolled,  he  may  avoid  the  fame.  How- 
ever, infants  are  bound  by  all  ads  of  tie- 
ceflity,  as  in  prefeniations  tp  benefitu, 
admittances  and  grants  of  copyhold 
eftates,  aflenting  to  legacies,  and  condi- 
tions annexed  to  lands,  whether  an  ella# 
comes  by  grant  or  by  defeent. 

Infante  and  Infanta,  all  the  fonsaid 
daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  aid 
Portugal,  except  theeldeftj  the  printa 
being  called  infantes,  and  the  princefc 
infantas. 

INFANTRY,  in  mlllt.iry  affairs,  denots 
the  whole  body  of  foot-ibldiers.  Seelli 
article  Soldier. 

INFECTION,  among  phyficians,  lliefaiR 
with  contagion.  See  Contagion. 

INFERENCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  t 
corollary,  conchifion,  argument,  or  h 
dudion  drawn  from  lomething  tliatwtfl 
before.  See  Conclusion, 

INFERNAL-stone,  tapis  infernatis,  Sa 
the  article  Lapis. 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  begh 

ning  nor  end  : in  which  fenfe  Godaloti 

is  infinite.  See  the  article  God. 

Infinite  is  alfo  tifed  to  fignify  that  wtf 

has  had  a beginning,  but  will  have» 

end,  as  angels  and  human  fouls.  TP 
^ 
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makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  infinitum 
a fartepofi  ; as,  on  the  contrary,  by  in- 
finitumapm-te  ante,  they  mean  that  which 
has  an  end  but  had  no  beginning. 
Infinite,  or  Infinitely  great  line, 
in  geometry,  denotes  only  an  indefinite 
or  indeterminate  line,  to  which  no  certain 
bounds,  or  limits,  are  prefcribed. 
Infinite  quantities.  The  very  idea 
of  magnitudes  infinitely  great,  or  Inch  as 
exceed  any  afiignable  quantities,  does  in- 
clude a negation  of  limits  : yet  if  we 
nearly  examine  this  notion,  we  Ihall  find 
that  i'uch  magnitudes  are  not  equal  among 
tliemfelves,  but  that  there  are  really  be- 
iides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area, 
three  feveral  forts  of  infinite  folidity  ; all 
of  which  are  jiiantitaies  fiui  generis,  and 
that  thofe  of  each  ijpecies  are  in  given 
proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a line  infinitely 
long,  is  to  be  confidered  either  as  begin- 
ning at  a point,  and  fo  infinitely  extended 
one  way,  or  ell'e  both  ways  from  the  fame 
point;  in  which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a 
beginning  infinity,  is  the  one  half  of  the 
whole,  which  is  the  fum  of  tire  beginning 
and  ceafing  infinity  i or,  asmaybefaid, 
of  infinity  a parte  ante  and  a parte  pofi, 
which  is  analogous  to  eternity  in  time,and 
duration,  in  which  there  is  always  as 
much  to  follow  as  is  paft,  from  any 
point  or  moment  of  time  : nor  doth  the 
addition  or  fubdufilion  of  finite  length,  or 
fpace  of  time,  alter  the  cafe  either  in  in- 
finity or  eternity,  fince  both  the  one  or 
the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 
As  to  infinite  furface,  or  area,  any  right 
line,  infinitely  extended  both  ways  on  an 
infinite  plane,  does  divide  that  infinite 
plane  into  equal  parts,  the  one  to  the 
right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the 
faid  line  ; but  if  from  any  point,  in  fuel) 

. a plane,  two  right  lines  be  infinitely  ex- 
tended, fo  as  to  make  an  angle,  the  infi- 
nite area,  intercepted  between  thofe  in- 
finite right  lines,  is  to  the  whole  infinite 
plane  as  the  arch  of  a circle,  on  the  point 
cf  concourfe  of  thofe  lines  as  a center, 
intercepted  between  the  faid  lines,  is  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circle;  or,  as 
the  degrees  of  the  angle  to  the  360  degrees 
of  a circle:  for  example,  right  lines  meet- 
ing at  a right  angle  do  include,  on  an 
infinite  plane,  a quarter  part  of  the  whole 
infinite  area  of  fuch  a plane. 

But  if  two  parallel  infinite  lines  be  fup- 
pofed  drawn  on  fuch  an  infinite  plane, 
the  area  intercepted  between  them  will  be 
likewile  inlipite ; but  at  the  fame  time 


v.:ill  be  infinitely  lefs  than  that  /pace, 
which  is  intercepted  between  two  infini'e 
lines  that  are  inclined,  though  with  never 
fo  fmall  an  angle;  for  that,  in  the  one 
cai'e,  the  given  finite  diltance  of  the  pa- 
rallel lines  diminillics  the  infinity  in  one 
degree  ofdimenfion  ; whereas,  in  a fee- 
tor  there  is  infinity  in  both  dimenfions ; 
and  confequently  the  quantities  are  the 
one  infinitely  greater  than  the  other,  and 
there  IS  no  proportion  between  them. 

From  the  fame  confideration  arife  the 
three  feveral  fpecies  of  infinite  fpace  or 
folidity  ; for  a parallelepiped,  or  a.  cy- 
linder, infinitely  long,  is  greater  than 
any  finite  magnitude,  how  great  foever; 
and  all  fuch  folids,  fuppoled  tu  be  formed 
on  given  bafes,  are  as  thofe  bafes  in  pro- 
portion to  one  another.  But  if  two  cf 
thefe  three  dimenfions  are  wanting,  as  In 
the  fpace  intercepted  between  two  parallel 
planes  infinitely  extended,  and  at  a finite 
diltance,  or  with  infinite  length  and 
breadth,  with  a finite  thicknefs,  aH 
fuch  folids  Ihall  be  as  the  given  finite 
diftances  one  to  another;  but  thefe  quan- 
tities, though  infinitely  greater  than  the 
other,  are  yet  infinitely  lefs  than  any  of 
thofe  wherein  all  the  three  dimenfioi.s  are 
infinite.  Such  are  the  fpaces  intercepted 
between  two  inclined  planes  infinitely 
extended  ; the  fpace  intercepted  hy  the 
furface  of  a cone,  or  the  fides  of  a pyrr- 
mid,  likewife  infinitely  continued,  (Sc. 
of  all  which  notwithftanding,  the  pro- 
portions one  to  another,  and  to  the  to 
or£v,  or  vaft  abyfs  of  infinite  fpace  (where- 
in is  the  locus  of  all  things  that  are  or  can 
be;  or  to  the  folid  of  infinite  length, 
breadth  and  thicknefs  taken  all  manner 
of  ways)  are  eafily  afiignable  ; for  the 
fpace  between  two  planes  is  to  the  whole 
as  the  angle  of  thofe  planes  to  the  360 
degrees  of  the  circle.  As  for  cones  and 
pyramids,  they  are  as  the  fpliei'ical  furface 
intercepted  by  them  is  to  the  furface  of 
the  fpheie,  and  therefore  cones  are  as  the 
verfed  fines  of  half  their  angles  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  circle  : thefe  three  forts  of 
infinite  quantity  are  analogous  to  a line, 
furface,  and  folid  ; and,  after  the  fame 
manner,  cannot  be  compared,  or  have 
no  proportion  the  one  to  the  other. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  mathema- 
ticians, are  defined  to  be  infinitely  fmall 
quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitefimals,  the  ele- 
ment, by  which  any  quantity  increafesor 
decreafes,  is  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
fmall,  and  is  generally  expreffed  by  two 
10  Qji  ot 
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or  more  terms,  fonie  cf  which  are  infi- 
nitely lefs  than  the  reft,  which  being  ne- 
glefled  as  ofnoimportance,  theremaining 
terms  form  what  is  called  the  difference 
cf  (he  propofed  quantity.  The  terfiis 
that  are  neglefled  in  this  manner,  as  in- 
finitely lefs  than  the  other  terms  of  the 
element,  are  the  very  fame  which  arife 
in  confequence  of  the  acceleration,  or  re- 
tardation, of  the  generating  motion, 
during  the  infinitely  fmall  time  in  which 
the  element  is  generated  5 fo  that  the  re- 
maining terms  exprefs  the  elements  that 
■would  have  been  produced  in  that  time, 
if  the  generating  motion  had  continued 
uniform  : therefore  thofe  differences  are 
accurately  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each 
other  as  the  generating  motions  or  fluxi- 
ons. And  hence,  though  in  this  me- 
thod infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are 
negleSled,  the  conclufions  are  accurately 
true  without  even  an  infinitely  fmall  error, 
and  agree  precifely  with  thole  that  are  de- 
duced by  the  method  by  fluxions. 

For  example,  (pi.  CXLVI.  fig.  i.  n°  i.) 
■when  D(j,  the 'increment  of  the  bafe 
A D,  of  the  triangle  A D E,  is  fuppofed 
to  become  infinitely  little,  the  trapezium 
DGHE  (the  fimultaneous  increment  of 
the  triangle)  confifts  of  two  parts;  the  pa- 
rallelograrn  E G,  and  the  triangle  E I Hj 
the  latter  of  which  is  infinitely  lefs  than 
the  former,  their  ratio  being  that  of  one 
half  D G to  A D:  therefore,  according 
to  this  method  in  fluxions,  the  part  E I H 
is  neglefied,  and  the  remaining  part,  viz. 
the  parallelogram  EG  is  the  difference 
cf  the  triangle  ADE.-  Now  it  was 
Ihewn,  (fee  the  article  Fluxions,) 
that  E G is  precifely  that  part  of  the  in- 
crement of  the  triangle  ADE  which  is 
generated  by  the  motion  with  which  this 
triangle  flows,  and  that  E l H is  the  part 
of  the  fame  increment  -which. is  generated 
in  confequence  of  the  acceleration  of  this 
motion,  while  the  bafe,  by  flowing  uni- 
formly, acquires  the  augment  D G, 
whether  D G be  fuppofed  finite  or  infi- 
nitely little. 

Example  2.  The  increment  DELM 
HG  (ibid.  n°  i.J  of  the  reflangle  AE, 
confifts  of  the  parallelograms  E G,  E M, 
andifi;  the  laft  of  which,  lb,  becomes 
infinitely  lefs  than  E G or  EM,  when 
I)  G and  LM,  the  increments  of  the 
fides,  are  fuppofed  infinitely  fmall  5 be- 
caufe  If>  is  fuppofed  to  E G as  LM  to 
AL,  and'  to  EM  as  DG  to  AD; 
therefore,  lb  being  neglefted,  the  fum 
•f  the  parallelograms  EG  and  EM  13 


the  difference  of  the  i-e£langie  A E s aj,) 
the  fum  of  E G and  E M is  the  fpacc 
that  w'ould  have  been  generated  by*  the 
motion  with  which  the  reftangle  Afl 
flows  continued  uniformly,  but  thatU 
is  the  part  of  the  increment  of  the  retf. 
angle  which  is  generated  in  confequence 
of  the  acceleration  of  this  motion,  in  ihe 
time  that  Ad  and  A L,  by  flowing  uni-  1 
formly,  acquire  the  augments  D G and 
L M.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in 
propofitions  wherein  the  fluxions  of  quan. 
titles  are  determined  ; and  thus  the  man. 
ner  of  inveftigating  the  differences,  or 
fluxions  of  quantities,  in  the  method  of 
infinitefimals,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
principles  of  the  method  of  fluxions, 
For  inftead  of  neglefting  EIH  becan'j 
it  is  infinitely  lefs  than  EG,  n°  i.  (ac. 
cording  to  the  ufual  manner  of  realbn. 
ing  in  that  method)  we  may  rejeft  it] 
becaufe  we  may  thence  conclude,  thatit 
is  not  produced  in  confequence  of  ike 
generating  motion  D G,  but  of  the  fob. 
lequent  variations  of  this  motion.  Aad 
it  appears  why  the  conclufions  in  tbe 
method  of  infinitefimals  are  not  to  be 
reprefented  as  if  they  were  only  nearllie 
truth,  but  are  to  be  held  as  accurately 
true. 

In  order  to  render  the  application  of 
this  method  eafy,  foi'ne  analogous  prin- 
ciples are  admitted,  as  that  the  infinitely 
fmall  elements  of  a curve  are  right  lines, 
or  that  a curve  is  a polygon  of  an  infinite 
number  of  fides,  which  being  produced, 
give  the  tangents  of  the  curve;  and  by 
their  inclination  to  each  other  ineafiire 
the  curvature.  This  is  as  if  we  (hoiild 
fuppofe,  when  the  bafe  flows  uniformly, 
the  ordinate  flows  with  a motion  whitk 
is.uniform  for  evei-y  infinitely  fmall pait 
of  time,  and  inci'eafes  or  deereafes  byh. 
finitely  (mail  differences  at  the  end  of 
every  fnch  time. 

But  however  convenient  this  principli 
may  be,  it  muft  he  applied  with  cauiioj 
and  art  on  various  occafions.  It  is  ulW 
therefore,  in  many  cafes,  torefolvell* 
element  of  the  curve  into  two  or  inoreii. 
finitely  fmall  right  lines  ; and  fometiiM 
it  is  neceffary,  if  we  would  avoid  tiroi, 
to  refolve  it  into  an  infinite  nuraljorif 
filch  right  lines,  which  are  infinittCniii 
cfthelecond  order.  In  general,  itiii 
poftulatum  in  this  method,  that  weitij 
defeend  to  the  infinitefimals  of  anyoida 
whatever-,  as  we  find  it  neceffary ; || 
which  me.ans,  any  error  that  might aiil 
in  the  application  of  it  may  be  dil'corerd 
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ind  correaed  by  a proper  ufe  of  this 
method  itfelf.  For  an  example  of  this, 
fee Maclaurin’s  Fluxions,  article  498. 

It  is  likewife  to  ,be  obferved,  when  the 
value  of  a quantity  that  is  required  in  a 
philofophical  problem  becomes,  in  cer- 
tain particular  cafes,  infinitely  great  or 
infinitely  little,  the  folution  would  not 
be  always  juft  though  fuch  magnitudes 
were  admitted.  As  when  it  is  required 
to  find  by  what  centiipetal  force  a curve 
could  be  defcribed  about  a fixed  point 
that  is  either  in  the  curve,  or  is  fo  fitu- 
ated,  that  a tangent  may  be  drawn  from 
it  to  the  curve,  the  value  of  the  force  is 
found  infinite  at  the  center  of  the  forces 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  at  the  point  of 
contaft  in  the  latter  ; yet  it  is  obvious, 
that  an  infinite  force  could  not  infleft  the 
line  defcribed  by  a body  that  fliould  pro- 
ceed from  either  of  thefe  points,  into  a 
curve ; becaufe  the  direftion  of  its  mo- 
tion in  either  cafe  paflTes  thro’  the  center 
of  the  forces,  and  no  force,  how  great 
foever,  that  tends  towards  the  center 
could  caufe  it  to  change  that  direftiqn. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  go- 
metrical  magnitude  by  which  the  force  is 
meafured,  is  no  more  imaginary  in  this 
than  in  other  cafes,  where  it  becomes  in- 
finite; and  philofophical  problems  have 
limitations  that  enter  not  always  into  the 
general  folution  given  by  geometry. 

But  to  obviate  thefe  fcruples,  which  the 
brief  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  method 
of  infinitefimals  is  apt  to  fuggeft  to  fuch 
as  enter  on  the  higher  parts  of  geometry, 
after  having  been  accuftoraed  to  a more 
llrift  and  rigid  kind  of  demonflrration  in 
the  elementary  parts.  To  fuch  it  may 
leem  not  to  be  confiftent  with  the  perfeft 
. accuracy  that  is  required  in  geometrical 
demonftration,  that,  in  determining  the 
fil'd:  differences,  any  part  of  the  element 
of  the  variable  quantity  fliould  be  rejefl- 
ed,  merely  becaufe  it  is  infinitely  lefs  than 
the  red,  and  that  the  fame  part  fliould 
be  afterwards  employed  for  determining 
the  fecond  and  higher  differences,  and 
tefolving  fome  of  the  mod  important 
problems.  Nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  their 
fcruples  will  be  removed,  but  rather  con- 
firmed, when  they  come  to  confider  what 
has  been  advanced  by  fome  of  the  mod 
celebrated  writers  on  this  method,  who 
have  expreffed  their  fentimenls  concern- 
ing infinitely  fmall  quantities  in  the  pre- 
cifed^  terms  i while  fome  of  them  deny 
their  reality,  and  confider  them  only  as' 
incomparably  lefs  than  finite  quantities, 


in  the  fame  manner  as  a grain  of  fand  is 
incomparably  lefs  than  the  whoje  earth  ; 
and  others  reprefent  them,  in  all  their 
orders,  as  no  lefs  real  than  finite  quan- 
tities. From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will 
appear  that  a fatisfaftory  account  may 
be  given  for  the  more  brief  way  of  rea- 
foning  ufed  in  the  method  of  infinitefi- 
mals 5 and  that  then  we  invedigate  ths 
fird  differences,  we  may  rejeft  the  infini- 
tefimal  part  of  the  element,  not  merely 
becaufe  they  are  infinitely  lefs  than  the 
other  parts ; but  becaufe  the  quantities 
generated,  and  their  mutual  relations,  de- 
pend upon  the  generating  motions,  and 
are  difcovered  by  them.  The  fame  infi- 
tefiinal  parts  of  the  element,  however, 
may  ferve  for  meafuring  the  acceleration 
or  retardation  ofthofe  motions  from  that 
term,  or  the  powers  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  accelerate  or  retard  them  at  that 
term  : and  here  the  infinitely  fmall  parts 
of  the  element  that  are  of  the  third  order, 
are  neglefted  for  a fimilar  reafon,  being 
generated  only  in  confequence  of  the  va- 
riation of  thofe  powers  fiom  that  term 
of  the  time.  In  this  manner  we  prefume 
fome  fatisfaftion  may  be  given  to  the 
fcrupulous  (who  may  be  apt  to  demur  at 
the  ufual  way  of  reafoning  in  this  me- 
thod) vyhile  nothing  is  negledled  without 
accounting  for  it ; and  thus  the  harmony 
may  appear  to  be  more  perfefil  betwixt 
the  method  of  fluxions  and  that  of  infi- 
nitefimais. 

But,  however  fafe  and  convenient  this 
method  may  be,  fome  will  always  fcruple 
to  admit  infinitely  little  quantities,  and 
infinite  orders  of  infinitefimals,  into  a 
fcience  that  boafts  of  the  mod  evident 
and  accurate  principles,  as  well  as  of  the 
mod  rigid  deraondrations  ; and  therefore 
in  this  article,  more  unexceptionable 
podulata  have  been  ufed.  In  order  to 
avoid  fuch  fuppofitions.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
confiders  the  limultaneous. increments  of 
the  flowing  quantities  as  finite,  and  then 
invedigates  the  ratio,  which  is  the  limit 
of  the  various  proportions,  which  thofe 
increments  bear  to  each  other,  while  he 
fuppofes  them  to  decreafe  together,  till 
they  vanifh  ; which  ratio  is  the  fame 
with  the  ratio  of  fluxions. 
INFIRMARY,  a kind  ofhofpital,  where 
the  weak  and  fickly  are  properly  taken 
care  of.  See  Hospital. 
INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of 
bodies,  which  difpofes  them  to  kindle, 
or  catch  fire.  , See  the  articles  Fire, 
Flame,  Heat,  &c. 
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According  to  Dr.  Shawj  the  oil,  con- 
tained in  bodies,  is  the  i'ole  principle  of 
their  inflammability . See  Fuel. 

From  many  experiments  Boerhaavefound, 
that  all  thofe  parts  of  vegetables,  which 
ard  capable  by  fire  of  making  a true 
flame,  are  eafily  mifcible  among  each 
other,  when  pure,  fimple,  and  inflam- 
mable. Thus  alcohol,  which  is  the  only 
known  body  perfe611y  inflammable,  how- 
ever prepared,  provided  it  be  pure,  may 
be  intimately  mixed  with  any  other  al- 
cohol prepared  in  any  other  manner, 
without  the  lealt  alteration  thence  arifing. 
fio  alfo  all  pure  oils,  when  rightly  purged 
of  other  parts,  will  mix  thoroughly  with 
each  other.  Nay,  all  the  pureftoils,  and 
even  alcohol  itfeif,  may  be  fo  accurately 
mixed  together,  as  to  form  one  homo- 
geneous fluid,  in  which  the  bell  micro- 
fcopes  lhall  not  be  able  to  dil'cern  the  leall 
diverfity  of  parts  ; which,  however,  is  to 
be  underftood  with  this  reftriflion,  that 
there  be  not  the  froallell  drop  of  water  in 
fuch  oil  or  alcohol.  So  alfo  camphor, 
which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  ve- 
getable folids,  burns  wholly  away,  dif- 
Iblves  and  mixes  intimately,  not  only 
in  alcohol,  but  in  any  pure  oil : and  the 
like  holds  of  other  perfeflly  inflammable 
vegetables,  which  mix  in  oils  or  alcohol 
the  more  thoroughly,  as  they  are  more 
entirely  inflammable.  The  fame  holds  of 
relins,  balfams,  and  gum-refins,  which, 
when  mixed  under  the  conditions  above 
fpecified,  may  be  liquified  even  by  a 
Imall  degree  of  heat,  or  even  run  fpon- 
taneoully.  Nor  mull  it  be  omitted,  that 
all  perfeflly  inflammable  bodies  contain 
certain  vifeid  parts,  which  produce  a 
brilk  cohelion  ; and  that  many  of  them 
are  incapable  of  being  frozen  by  any  de- 
gree of  cold  hitherto  known,  as  appears 
in  linfeed  oil.  See  Cold,  Frost, 
Freez!Ng,  Oil,  and  Alcohol. 

But  what^tppears  moll  wondeiful  in  re- 
gard to  the  inflammability  of  bodies,  is 
■the  produftion  of  aflual  flame  by  the 
mixture  of  two  cold  liquors.  The  mix- 
ture which  moll  conllanlly  and  happily 
produces  this  effefl,  is  oil  of  turpentine 
with  an  aqua  fortis,  made  in  the  follow, 
ing  manner:  take  two  pounds  of  dried 
and  powdered  nitre,  which  mix  with  one 
pound  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
of  common  oil  of  vitriol  of  a fufficient 
ftrength  ; diftil  this  mixture  in  a retort 
with  a reverberatory  fire,  and  the  liquor 
thereby  railed  will  be  an  aqua  fortis, 
capable  of  producing  fire  and  flame  with 
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oil  of  turpentine  without  any  fjttlier 
afliftance.  But  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  making  an  aqua  forris  on 
purpofe,  if  well  dephlegmated  fpiiit  of 
nitre  be  mixed  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  well  reflified  oil  cf  vitriol,  this  mix- 
ture will  give  fire  very  readily  vvith  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  any  other  aromatic  oil. 
The  proportions  are  an  ounce  of  the 
fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  an  ounce  of  oil  oftur- 
pentine ; tho’  Mr.  Geoffroy  tells  us,  he 
has  fucceeded  very  well  with  a dram  of 
fpirit  of  nitre,  a dram  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  three  drams  of  oil  of  turpentine.  This 
experiment,  performed  with  turpentine 
inltead  of  its  oil,  is  extremely  diverting, 
as  the  flame  not  only  continues  longer, 
but  there  are  a great  many  fuccelTive 
explofions. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  furgery  and  me- 
'>  dicine,  is  defined  to  be  a preflu  re  and 
attrition  of  the  red  arterial  blood,  Kag. 
nating  in  the  fmalleft  canals,  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  reft  of  the  blood, 
thrown  into  a violent  and  forcible  com- 
motion, by  means  of  a fever.  Seethe 
article  Fever. 

This  definition  of  an  inflammation  is 
taken  from  its  caufes.  Others  define  il 
from  its  fymptoms  to  be  a fpecies  of  tu- 
mour attended  with  a burning  heat,  pain, 
rednefs,  refiftance,  and  a continual  pul- 
fation  and  pricking.  See  Tumour. 
Inflammations  are  either  external,  being 
fuch  as  fall  properly  under  the  bnfinefs 
of  furgery,  and  are  cured  by  manual 
operations  and  topical  remedies ; or  in- 
ternal, being  fuch  whofe  cure  is  to  be 
expefled  chiefly  from  the  ufe  of  internal 
remedies. 

General  dlnji/ion  of  external  Inelam- 
MATIONS.  External  inflammations, 
leated  in  the  common  integuments,  are 
generally  termed  phlegmons  but  when 
flighter,  they  are  called  furuncles.  The 
inflammation  which  is  not  fixed  deep, 
but  only  fpreads  fuperficially  on  the 
fkin,  is  ufually  diftihguiflied  by  the  name 
of  an  eryfipelas ; and  the  inflammatory 
tumour  that  ariles  at  the  finger-ends,  is 
termed  paronychia  j when  the  inflam- 
mation fixes  in  the  groin  or  armpits, 
the  tumour  is  called  a bubo ; when  under 
the  ears,  parotis.  If  an  inflammation 
feizes  the  hands  and  feet  from  extreme 
cold,  chilblains  arife  : other  inflamma- 
tions have  alfo  particular  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  part  of  the  body 
. they  po.Tefe. 
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Qtnifal  cdufes  of  external  Inflamma- 
tions. The  caiife  of  a phlegmon,  or 
an  external  inflammation,  arifes  generally 
fians  loo  thick  or  vifeid  a ftate  of  the 
blood,  Itagnating  in  the  anaftomofes  of 
the  finaU'eft  arteries  and  veins;  fp  that  the 
blood  being  fent  in  larger  quantities  than 
it  can  pafs  through  thofe  veflels,  mnft  of 
confeqiience  excite  the  fore-mentioned 
general  fymptems  of  an  inflammation, 
and  iniift  occafion  great  diforders  at  every 
part  where  fuch  ftagnation  is  made. 
And  tho’  no  pait  of  the  body,  whether 
external  or  internal,  nor  the  bones  them- 
felres  are  exempt  from  this  kind  of  in- 
flammation, yet  it  more  frequently  hap- 
pens in  the  fat  and  glands  than  any 
vvhere  elfe. 

With  regard  to  the  caufe  whence  that 
infpilfation  and  ftagnation  in  thofe  veftels 
proceeds,  they  are,  according  to  Heifter, 
of  two  kinds,  ot  which  the  fii  ft  may  be 
called  external,  and  the  latter  internal. 
Among  the  external  caufes  are  placed 
in  the  Hrlt  rank  all  wounds,  fraflures, 
luxations  contufions,  punftures  by  thorns 
and  fplinters,  with  a too  great  com- 
prtflion  of  the  veflels,  whether  by  too 
ilrift  a bandage,  or  otherwife.  To  thefe 
caufes  may  be  added  burns  of  all  forts, 
extreme  cold,  too  violent  a motion  of 
the  body,  the  external  or  internal  ap- 
plication cf  too  (harp  and  ftimulating 
fubitances,  flicking  plafters,  oily  and  fat 
things,  with  abundance  cf  the  like  na- 
ture, which  ftop  up  the  pores  of  the  flein, 
and  impede  tfle  free  courl'e  of  the  blood. 
Amongft  the  internal  caufes,  the  fame 
author  reckons  anything  acrimonious  in 
the  fluids,  as  ip  the  feurvy  ; as  alfo  from 
the  blood’s  abounding  in  too  great  quan- 
tities, or  being  of  too  thick  a confidence  ; 
or  lalily,  when  it  circulates  in  the  body 
with  too  violent  a motion  ; for  by  this 
means  the  grolTer  particles  of  the  blood 
are  drove,  and,  as  it  were,  wedged  into 
fmaller  veflels,  than  they  can  readily 
find  a paffage  through,  and  this,  more 
efpecially,  when,  afudden  cold  is  fpread 
over  a body  that  is  in  a great  heat.  In 
ftiort,  every  thing  will  produce  an  ob- 
ftruflion  which  makes  the  parts  of  the 
blood  too  grofs  and  bulky,  or  too  much 
contrafls  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  veffels. 

General  crifes  and  cure  of  Inflamma- 
tions. Inflammations  terminate  va- 
rioufly,  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  violence,  the  caufes  from  whence 
they  arife,  the  parts  which  they  affeft, 
Bfld  the  particular  conftitulion  of  jhe 
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patient,  with  feveral  other  circumflanct* 
which  alfo  prefage  to  us  what  (hall  be  the" 
end  of  the  inflammation.  But  the  feveral 
ways  wherein  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates are.  chiefly  four.  It  is  either,  i.  (b 
difperfed  and  refolved  as  to  vanifli  without 
leaving  any  confiderable  injury  in  the  part 
affedled,  and  which  afterwards  recovers 
its  former  vigour,  and  is  of  all  others, 
the  beft  courfe  it  can  take;  or  elfe,  a.  the 
inflammation  fuppurates,  and  degenerates 
into  an  abfeefs,  Co  as  to  leave  ever  after 
fome  damage  in  the  organ ; or  elfe,  3, 
the  inflammation  degenerates  into  a gan- 
grene, or  fphacelus  ; or  hfliy,  into  a 
hard  tumour,  commonly  called  a feirrhus, . 
which  grows  more  compafl  in  the  part 
affefiled,  as  the  inflammation  remits  or 
goes  off. 

As  to  the  refolution  and  difper(ion  of  an 
inflammation,  that  is  ufually  prafiicable, 
when  it  is  only  of  a milder  kind,  in  a 
found  habit  of  body,  when  the  blood  if 
not  yet  too  vifeid  nor  vehement  in  its 
motion  ; and  this  treatment  we  have  de- 
livrred  already  under  the  article  Dis- 
persion. 

Blit  fuppnration  follows,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  more  violent,  the  circu- 
lation more  rapid,  but  yet  the  mafs  of 
blood  foniewhat  temperate,  and  without 
much  acrimony  : the  treatment  of  aB 
inflammation  that  terminates  in  a ftjp- 
puration,  the  reader  will  find  delivered 
under  the  articles  Suppuration,  Ab- 
scess, fife. 

When  the  foremenlioned  fymptoms  are 
much  more  violent,  and  when  the  blood 
is  at  the  fame  time  more  acrimonious 
and  rapid  than  it  ought  to  be,  the  in- 
flammation generally  terminates  in  a 
gangrene,  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
which  fee  under  the  article  Gangrene- 
But  if  the  inflamed  part  be  full  of 
glands,  and  the  blood  very  thick,  gluti- 
nous, and  infpiffated,  the  fmall  blood- 
vefTels  are  then  fo  ftrongly  fluffed  up 
with  the  glutinous  blood,  that  they  are 
compafled  together,  the  parts  lofe  their 
I’enfation,  and  are  converted  into  a hard 
tumqur,  which  is  thence  called  a feirrhus. 
See  the  article  Scirrhus. 

Inflammation  mthebreafs,  a difordlr 
moll  incident  to  child-bearing  women, 
and  almoll  conflantly  happens  in  a fevv 
days  after  their  delivery. 

If  the  milk  fhou  Id  be  propelled  too  plen- 
tifully and  forcibly  into  the  bread,  which 
at  fuch  times  frequently  happens ; and 
if  the  mother  fhould  then  be  fei^ed  with 

cold, 
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cold,  fear,  anger,  or  a fudden  pertur- 
bation of  mind,  the  fanguiferous  and 
laftif'erous  velTels  being  thence  obftrndled, 
the  breafts  muft  then  become  inevitably 
tumified,  which  will  be  attended  with 
great  heat,  rednefs,  lefiftance,  and  vio- 
lent pain.  The  fame  accident  often 
happens  to  women  that  give  fuck  even  a 
long  time  after  their  lying  in,  and  is 
fonietimes  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  have  no 
inilk,  all  proceeding  from  the  caufes  al- 
ready mentioned  ; and  Heifter  gives  us 
an  inllance  of  a man’s  breaft  being  in- 
flamed by  means  of  a great  fright.  Thefe 
inflammations  do  not,  according  to  that 
author,  always  happen  to  be  equally 
intenfe  and  violent;  for  fometimes  it 
fcizes  the  whole  breaft;  fometimes  only 
one  fide;  and  at  another  times  occupies 
only  a fmall  part  of  the  breaft  : fome- 
times the  inflammation  lies  very  near  the 
(kin  ; at  other  times  very  deqp  ; and  at 
one  time  it  has  urgent  fymptoms,  and 
at  another,  it  fits  ealy  on  the  part. 

This  diforder  may  be  fpeedily  removed  in 
■women  of  condition,  and  fuch  as  do 
not  fuckle  their  children,  if  feme  of  the 
plafter  of  fperma  ceti  fpread  on  linen 
be  applied  warm  all  round  the  breaft  foon 
after  pariurition  ; being  perforated  in  the 
middle,  to  tranfrait  the  papilla  or  nipple; 
the  acceffion  of  the  milk  being  aljo  re- 
pelled by  a very  ftrait  bandage.  Among 
the  interna!  remedies,  the  moft  proper 
arc  fuch  as  bring  down  the  lochia  puer- 
perarum,  when  they  do  not  flow  in  fuffl- 
cient  plenty  of  themfelves  ; the  principal 
-remedies  for  this  purpofeare  the  eftenceof 
myrrh,  amber,  theeflenceoffaffron,  elixir 
propiietatis,  fs'e.  Laftly,  with  refpeff  to 
the  proper  drink,  it  mutt  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved  to  diminifli  the  quantity  of  milk  by 
fmalnefs  and  poverty  of  the  meat  and 
drink,  upon  which  account  the  patient 
Ihould  be  recommended  to  drink  fmall 
broih,  tea,  or  the  like  watery  liquors  : 
and  if  the  mother  be  defirous  of  fuckling 
the  infant,  there  can  be  no  betteftpre- 
fervative  againft  the  inflammations  of  the 
breafts.  But  when  the  inflammation  is 
fixed  the  cure  muft  be  attempted  either 
by  difperfion  or  fuppuration,  for  the 
methods  of  which  lee  Dispersion  and 

StlPPURATIO.*!. 

But  if  it  happens  that  the  tumour  will 
neither  yield  to  difperfion  nor  fuppuration, 
and  is  in  danger  of  turning  to  a feinhus, 
or  cancer,  the  patient  muft  be  kept  in 
good  fpirits,  and  the  plafter  of  fperma 
ceti  be  conftantly  retained  on  the  Utmour, 


by  which  means  it  will  probably  either 
grow  lefs  or  elfe  vanifh. 

For  other  kinds  of  external  inflam, 
mations,  fee  the  articles  Furuncle 
Erysipelas,  Paronychia,  Bubo’ 
Parotis,  &c.  ' 

But  internal  inflammations,  or  fuch 
whofe  cure  is  to  be  expefled  chiefly  from 
the  life  of  internal  remedies,  are  in  par- 
ticular as  follow. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder,  that  at- 
tended with  an  acute,  burning,  prefllng 
pain,  in  the  region  of  the  pubes,  a fever, 
and  a continual  tenefmus,  or  defire  of 
going  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  ftriving 
to  make  water. 

Other  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  a 
rumbling  cf  the  bowels,  griping  pains, 
great  anxiety  of  the  precordia,  difiicult 
breathing,  want  of  appetite,  and  vomii- 
ing,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  a 
hard,  quick,  unequal,  contrafled  piilfe, 
inquietude,  and  fometimes  convulfions. 
There  is  another  kind  which  is  more 
fuperficial,  and  is  either  rheumatic  or 
eryfipetalous,  in  which  the  fever  is  more 
eafily  and  fpeedily  cured,  by  promoting 
a diaphorefis  ; and  perfons  in  years,  who 
are  affefted  with  the  feurvy,  gout,  rheu. 
matifm,  or  violent  head-achs,  are  mod 
fubjeft  to  it,  efpecially  if  they  catch  cold 
from  a north  wind. ' The  former  arifes 
commonly  from  the  ftoppage  of  the 
menfes,  bleeding,  piles,  or  other  ufual 
fanguinary  evacuations,  and  not  feldora 
from  a violent  gonorrhoea,  unlkillfully 
fuppreffed  by  aftringents ; or  when  treat- 
ed by  medicines  of  too  fliarp  and  hot  a 
nature. 

This  difeafe  is  mortal,  if  it  termlnatri 
in  an  ulcer,  or  mortification  : the  latter 
is  immediate  death. 

The  cure  muft  be  attempted,  fays  Hoff- 
man, w'ith  bleeding  in  the  foot,  if  a flip- 
prefiion  cf  the  menfes  or  hasmorrhoidal 
flux  be  the  caufe.  If  it  proceeds  from  the 
feurvy,  &c.  recoiirfemuft  be  had  to  gentle 
diaphoretics,  diluents,  and  remedies  which 
obtund  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
fuch  as  deco£lions  of  the  root  of  fcorzo- 
nera,  china,  Ikirrets,  and  fennel.  Alfo 
infufions  in  the  manner  of  tea  of  the  tops 
of  yarrow,  flowers  of  mallows,  winter 
cherries,  and  feed  of  daucus  made  with 
milk,  and  fweetened  with  fyrup  of  matlh- 
mallows.  To  thefe  may  be  added  emul- 
fions  of  the  four  cold  feeds.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  coftive,  manna  will  be  proper 
with  antimoniated  nitre,  to  which  rhu- 
Jiarb  may  be  joined,  as  occgfion  requires. 
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ff  the  difeafe  is  violent,  diaphoretic 
powders  with  nitre,  in  a larger  propor- 
tion than  ordinary,  as  alfo  five  grains  of 
faffron,  and  two  of  camphire,  with  the 
emulfions  aforefaitl.  Externally  anti- 
fpafmodics  and  gentle  difcutients  will  he 
proper  ; for  which  ptirpofe  it  was  Hoff- 
man’s method  to  apply  bladders,  filled 
with  a decoftion  of  emollient  flowers. 
If  the  tenefinus  and  difficnlty  of  urine 
arife  from  fpafms,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  vapours  of  a decoflion  in 
milk  in  the  flowers  of  melilo.t,  elder, 
charaoraiie  and  mallows,  and  the  iojis  of 
yarrow.  This  decoflion  maybe  put  into 
a clofe  ftool,  and  the  patient  fit  over  it. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain.  See  the 
article  PhRENSY. 

Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  See 
the  article  ParaphrenitIs. 
Inflammation  of  the  ejes.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ophthalmia. 

Inflammation  of  the  fauces.  See  the 
article  QniNZY. 

Inflammation  of  the  intefmes,  accord- 
ing to  Boerhaave,  is  an  inflammation 
contrafting  ihe  inteftines,  and  flopping 
lip  the  palTage  thro’  them  ; attended  with 
a vehement  fixed,  burning  pain,  which 
is  irritated  by  things  taken  inwardly. 
When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  upper 
.part  of  the  inteftines,  the  ftomach  will 
be  greatly  diftended  with  wind.  When 
the  pain  is  exafperated,  it  produces  con- 
vulfions  of  the  dijpliragm  and  abdo- 
minal mufcles,  vomiting,  and  painful 
inflations,  with  rumblings  and  fliarp 
griping  pains,  which  may  bring  on  the 
iliac  paffion,  or  twilling  of  the  guts. 
Hoffman  fays,  that  when  there  is  a burn- 
ing pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  a pre- 
ternatural heat  ol  the  whole  body,  as 
all'o  a quick  pulfe,  lofs  of  ftrength,  anxi- 
ety and  inquietude,  the  feat  of  the  difeafe 
may  juftly  be  fufpefted  to  be  in  the  iii- 
tellines.  If  the  pain  is  above  the  navel, 
and  below  the  ftomach,  attended  with  a 
fever,  naufea,  and  reaching,  it  is  a fign 
th.1t  that  part  of  the  colon  is  affefled, 
which  lies  beneath  the  ftomach,  and  is 
extended  from  the  right  10  the  iefr  fide. 

It  the  pain  lies  in  the  right  diypochon- 
drium,  under  the  fptiriousTibs,  it  (liews 
that  part  of  the  colon  to  be  inflamed 
where  it  joins  vvitli  the  ilium.  When  the 
coniplaiut  is  on  the  left  fide,  under  the 
loins,  where  the  pfoas  iTiiifclc  is  placed, 
it  is  a fign  that  {he  < vion,  and  that 
part  of  the  mefentery  joined  tliereto,  is 
the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  efpecialiy  when  it 
VoL.  II, 


adheres  to  the  peritonaeum  ; but  when  the 
pain  is  in  the  midd  e ol  the  abdomen 
about  the  navel,  it  fliews  the  linail  guts 
are  certainly  affciSled.  . In  all  which 
cafes  the  pain  is  fuppofed  to  be  attended 
with  a fever. 

Arbuthnot  adviffs,  that  this  difeafe  be 
carefully  diftinguiihed  from  a coii'-,  pro- 
ceeding flora  a coid  caufe,  becaufe  what 
is  good  for  the  l.atter  is  p-.rifon  in  the 
former.  It  muft  have  a I'peody  remedy', 
or  it  will  footi,  according  tq  that  writer, 
end  in  the  iliac  pufllon,  of  a mortifi- 
cation. Befides  copious  bleeding,  he 
thinks,  there  is  fcarccly  any  other  method 
of  cure  than  fomenting  and  i-elaxing  the 
bowels  with  einollitiit  liquids  teken 
warm,  both  by  the  mouth  and  in  clyllers, 
and  this  every  hour.  War-.m  fomenta- 
tions, or  young,  vigorous,  and  found 
animals  applied  to  the  body  are  extreme- 
ly beneficial. 

Boerhaave  direfls  that  the  patient  fliould 
only  be  notiiifhed  with  broth,  in  which 
gently  detergent  roots  have  been  boiled. 
After  bleeding  and  clvilers,  if  the  pain 
continues  violent,  Hoffman  is  of  0 ir.ion 
that  there  will  bs  no  manner  of  danger 
in  giving  opiates,  by  which  means  the 
excruciating  pain  will  he  alleviated,  and 
the  fpafms  appealed,  1 and  a breathing 
fweat  will  follow.  Wlien  this  is  done, 
and  the  fever  abated,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  to  continue  the  dilating,  relax- 
ing and  moillening  medicines,  but  rather 
the  nervous  and  corroborating  ; fiich  as 
thi  pieparations  of  amber,  el'pecially  the 
fait  and  tinfture  ; the  former  of  which 
may  be  given  in  a bolus  from  fix  to  fix- 
teen  grains,  and  the  latter  from  iwenry 
to  eighty  drops,  in  any  convenient 
vehicle. 

If  the  patient  furvives  tiiree  days,  and 
the  acutenefs  of  the  pain  abates,  with  i 
chilnels  and  fliiverirg  thoroiighout  the 
body,  it  is  a lign  of  . luppui'  tii'n.  and 
within  foiirt:-eii  days  the  mpofthiime  will 
break,  and  if  it  fulls  into  the  cavity  of  ihe 
abdomer,  it  wdl  • urrupt  the  whoie  iiiafs 
of  fluids,  putrify  til;  vifeera,  and  lurn 
to  an  sfeires,  whence  the  patient  nil',  die 
of  a confiimption.  In  tliis  calc,  Hoej> 
have  and  Ari  uthni.t  reconimend  nhey 
and  ch  .lybeat  waters,  ,as  I'kely  t.-i  prove 
moft' beneficial . The  impofthume  may 
alfoturn  either  to  a gangrene  or  feirrhus, 
botli  whicli  are  nioital. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  See  the 
article  Nephritis. 

Inelammation  of  the  liver.  . When  the 
10  R.  liver 
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liver  is  inflamed,  it  coraprelTes  the  fto- 
inach,  diaphragm,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing vii'cera  of  ihe  abdomen  ; -it  (tops  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids,  hinders  the  ge- 
neration and  excretion  of  the  gall,  and 
all  digeftion  ; it  produces  a great  many 
bad  fyraptoms,  as  the  jaundice,  with  all 
the  difeafes  depending  thereon.  See  the 
article  HEPATiTis. 

A fever,  an  inflammation,  and  pungent 
pain  on  the /region  of  the  liver,  and 
diaphragm,  a tenfisnof  the  hypochondria, 
yellownefs  of  the  Ikin  and  eyes,  and  a 
faflron-colouted  urine,  are  figns  of  an 
inflammatory  difpolition  of  the  liver.  See 
the  article  Jaundice. 

This  difeal'e  terminates  as  other  inflam- 
maBonsj  being  cured  by  refolution,  con- 
coflion,  and  excretion,  of  the  morbid 
matter  ; or  it  terminates  in  an  ablcefs, 
fcirrhus,  or  gangrene.  See  the  articles 
Abscess, 

During  the  firft  (late,  Arbuthnot  tells  us, 
that  a warm  regimen  and  faffron,  which 
feme  reckon  a fpecific,  are  improper. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  cooling,  refolv- 
ing  liquors,  taken  inwardly,  as  whey  and 
forrel  boiled  in  it,  outward  fomentations, 
and  frequent  injeflions  of  clylters,  bath- 
ing and  friftions,  relax  and  render  the 
matter  fluid.  Honey  with  a little  rhenifh 
wine  and  vinegar,  the  juices  and  jellies 
of  fome  ripe  garden-fruits,  and  thofe  of 
fome  laftefeent  plants,  as  endive,  dande- 
lion, and  lettuce,  are  refolvent.  Violent 
purging  hurts  ; gently  relaxing  the  belly 
relieves,  diluents  with  nitrous  fairs  are 
beneficial,  or  tamarinds  boiled  in  warm 
water,  or  whey.  The  feverilh  matter  is  . 
often  carried  off  by  urine,  and  there- 
fore diuretics  not  lAghly  ftimulating  are 
proper. 

If  the  inflammation  be  recent,  extremely 
violent  and  without  any  figns  or  hopes 
of  refolution,  concoflion,  and  excretion, 
Boerhaave  advifes,  that  the  cafe  be  treat- 
ed with  the  fame  cautions  and  remedies  as 
is  direfted  in  pleurifies,  and  other  frmular 
inflammatory  diforders ; fuch  remedies 
only  excepted,  as  the  fituation  of  the 
part  affeSed  cannot  admit  of,  except 
only,  that  all  antiphlogiltic  fluids,  either 
drank  or  injecled  by  clyfters,  are  par- 
ticularly ferviceable  in  the  cafe  before  us. 

Inflammation  of  ths  lungs.  See  the 
article  Pe  R1  PN  EU  MONY. 

Inflammation  of  the  fleura.  See  the 
article  Pleurisy. 

iNFL.'iMM.LTioN  of  the  fomacb  is  known 


by  a burning,  fixed,  and  pungent  pa'j) 
in  the  ftaraach,  which  is  exafperated  at 
the  inftant  anything  is  taken  into  it,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  a moft  painful  vomitine 
and  hiccough.  There  is,  befides,  anw 
ward  heat,  anxiety,  and  a tenfive  pain 
about  the  precordia,  an  acute  continual 
fever,  great  thirft,  difficult  breathing, 
inquietude,  tofling  of  the  body,  coldneh 
of  the  extreme  parts,  a hard,  conirafltii 
quick,  and  fometimes,  unequal  pulf;, 
In  the  medical  eflays,  we  have  an  ij. 
ftance  of  this  difeafe  being  attended  viilli 
a hydrophobia.  See  Hydrophobia, 
Boerhaave  fays,  that  this  difeal'e,  ifmt 
fuddenly  cured,  is  generally  mottal 
therefore,  that  as  foon  as  it  is  difeoverd 
plentiful  bleeding  is  neceflary,  that  lie 
patient’s  drink  (honld  be  very  foft,  anil, 
phologiflic,  and  emollient ; and  alfo  tilt 
clyfters  of  the  fame  kind  Ihould  be  adini- 
nirtered  to  him. 

Arbuthnot  advifes,  that  the  palbl 
Ihould  totally  abftain  from  every  (ling 
that  has  acrimony  in  it  j even  the  cooling 
nitrous  falts,  which  are  beneficial  in  otltt 
inflammations,  irritate  too  much.  Voraii!, 
cordials,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  areliltle 
better  than  poifon;  milkgenerallycuidles. 
Aliments  muft  be  given  frequently,  and 
by  a fpoonful  at  a time,  for  any  dn 
ftenfion  increafes  the  inflammation.  A 
thin  gruel  of  barley,  oatmeal,  whey,  will 
a very  little  fugar,  or  honey,  orchictin 
broths,  are  proper  aliments!  whey-i 
fions,  barley-water,  and  emollient  detJo 
tions  are  proper  drinks.  If  poilbns  of  lit 
cauftic  kind  or  metallic  medicines  ill prt' 
pared  caufe  the  inflammation,  oily  fal 
things  are  proper,  as  new  milk,  creaij, 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olitii 
taken  often  and  plentifully,  accordirglo 
Hoffman.  If  in  the  cholera  morbus  tn 
inflammation  is  apprehended,  he  adviti 
abforbents  and  burnt  hart’s  horn,  will 
gelatinous  decoiSlions  of  calves  and  mill 
feet,  ofhartfliorn-jellies,  andwater 
Outwardly  he  recommends  the  folli 
liniment  as  ufeful  in  all  cafes;  takeoi 
of  fweet  almonds,  two  ounces ; campht 
onedram;  make  a liniment,  withwlit 
anoint  frequently  the  precordia,  3p| 
a hot  linen-cloth  over  it.  The  folio* 
ing  epithero  he  recommends  as  anei 
cellent  difeutient  and  fudorific.  Takt“ 
the, vinegar  of  rofes,  two  ouncasj  ffin 
af  wine  camphorated,  two  drams;  I*' 
tore  of  faffron,  and  timSlure  of  calliii 
of  each  one  dram  ; nitre,  half  a diao 
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let  tills  epithem  be  applied  warm  to  the 

■ je''ion  of  the  ftomacli. 

Tf”there  happens  an  impofthume,  honey, 
and  even  honey  of  rofes,  taken  inwardly, 
is  according  to  Arbuthnoty  a good 
cleanfer ; and  decoftions  of  comfrey- 
roots,  healing. 

Inflammation  of  the  tonfils.  See  the 
article  Tonsils. 

Inflammation  of  the  womb  or  uterus, 
appears  from  extraordinary  heat  and 
a fixed  pain  in  the  groin,  with  an  acute 
fever,  a pain  in  the  loins  and  belly,  an 
inflation  of  the  abdomen,  a ftimulus  to 
make  water  and  to  go  to  flool,  heat, 
and  a difficulty  of  urine. 

Other  fymptoms,  according  to  Aftruc, 
are  a tumour,  pain,  heat,  and  tenfion  of 
the  hypogaftric  region,  rednefs  of  the  os 
uteri,  and  great  heat  of  the  vagina.  If 
the  fore-part  of  the  uterus  is  affefiled, 
there  is  a dyfury  ; if  the  back  part,  a 
teneftnus;  frequent  faintings  and  car- 
dialgia,  a burning  fever  ; or,  if  the  in- 
flammation is  violent,  a lipyria,  in  which 
the  external  parts  or  extremities  are  cold, 
and  the  internal  burn,  and  the  pulfe  is 
imperceptible  ; a delirium  and  phrenfy  ; 
the  breafts  fwell,  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
flamed uterus. 

Hoffman  diftinguiflies  this  difeafe  into 
the  fuperficial  and  more  profound.  He 
fays,  that  it  is  eafily  formed  in  child-bed 
women,  and  frequently  accompanies  the 
milk-fever,  and  may  be  cured  in  a few 
days  if  rightly  managed.  But  that  when 
it  is  more  intenfe,  and  attended  with  . 
grievous  fymptoms  without  remilfion,  it 
kills  on  the  fevenih,  ninth,  or  eleventh 
day  ; a white  miliary  fever  generally  fu- 
pei'venes,  which  is  the  worft  omen,  as  it 
fliews  a mortification  of  the  uterus.  See 
the  article  Miliary  Fever. 

If  the  inflammation  is  not  refolved,  it 
generally  ends  in  a mortification,  ulcer, 
cancer,  or  fcirrhus. 

Women  in  child-bed  fometimes  have  the 
womb  inflamed,  from  the  "fault  of  an 
unfkilful  midwife,  or  bard  labour;  or 
the  Ischia  being  flopped  by  pains  or  hy- 
fterical  fpafms,  dread  or  cold  : where- 
fore proper  precautions  fliould  betaken 
to  prevent  it,  for  which  purpofe  Hoffman 
advifes  to  keep  them  under  a gentle  dia- 
phoretic regimen,  and  to  allay  the  almoft 
febrile  heat;  to  which  end  oil  of  almonds 
alone  is  very  pr-op.er,  or  with  a fourth 
part  of  fperina  ceti  given  daily  to  half 
an  ounce  in  chicken-broth  : externally 
the  whole  abdomen  lliould  be  anointed 


with  oil  of  dill,  camomile  and  white 
lilies,  of  each  an  ounce ; oil  of  cara- 
ways, a dram  ; or  a dram  of  camphire  ; 
laying  a warm  napkin  doubled  over  the 
fame.  The  tumult  being  thus  appea.fed, 
the  lochia  are  to  be  promoted  with  pills 
made  of  bitter  extrafifs,  temperate  refi- 
nous  gums  and  aloes  well  correffed,  of 
which  fifteen  grains  is  a dofe,  morning 
and  evening,  to  be  continued  from  five 
to  eight  days : thefe  are  alfp  good  when 
the  after-birth,  or  part  of  it  is  retained. 

If  there  is  a fever,  the  belly  is  diflended 
with  wind,  the  lochia  are  retained,  and 
the  fpafms  tend  to  the  upper  parts;  then 
the  iaft-mentioned  author  direfts  the 
patient  to  be  bled  in  the  foot,  and  to 
render  the  ftagnaling  blood  fluxile  by  the 
following  mixture.  Take  chervil-water, 
the  carduus  benedift.  fcordium,  elder- 
flowers,  acacia,  and  diftilled  vinegar, 
each  an  ounce  and  half ; crabs  eyes,  a 
dram  and  a half ; powder  of  antimony, 
half  a dram  ; fpirit  of  niire  dulcified, 
twenty  drops  ; fyrup  of  card,  benedict, 
two  drams  ; let  the  patient  take  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  every  two  hours.  The 
drink  may  be  chicken-broth  with  fcor- 
zonera-root,  fuccory  and  ftiavings  of 
hartftiorn  boiled  therein. 

In  women  out  of  child-bed,  the  inflam- 
mation generally  happens  in  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  and  the  vagina,  and  then 
befides  the  foregoing  things,  the  fame 
author  recommends  the  application  of 
epithems  to  the  pubes,  uterine  injeflions, 
peflaries,  and  fuppofitories ; the  epithem 
may  be'  of  arquebufade  water,  four  , 
ounces  ; elTence  of  faflFron,  camphorated 
fpirit  of  wine,  of each  two  ounces;  nitre, 
a dram,  dilfolved  in  elder  flower  water  ; 
and  as  circumftances  require,  mixt  with 
vinegar  of  rue,  or  fcordium,  and  ap- 
plied with  a double  cloth.  The  injeflion 
may  confift  of  alfes-milk  with  flowers  of 
elder,  myrrh,  and  faffron,  and  a little 
nitre  may  be  added  to  the  decoflion. 
The  tenefmus  may  be  appeafed  with 
emollient  hal^ baths,  or  with  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  twelve 
grains  of  faffron,  injefted  into  the  anus, 
Thefe  remedies  are  ufeful  in  cafe  of  a 
fuppuration. 

If  it  proceeds  from  external  caufes,  and 
there  is  a fever,  pain  in  the  groin,  dif- 
ficulty of  urine,  and  coflivenefs,  bleed 
fiift  in  the  arm,  and  then  in  the  foot ; 
give  a clyfter,  and  apply  melilot-plafter, 
two  ounces  ; fperma  ceti,  half  an  ounce; 
gum  ammoniac,  two  drams ; faffron,  one 
joRa  dram; 
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dram  ; caraphirsi  half  a dram,  mixt  to- 
gethrr  ; not  omitting  gentle  diaphoretics 
and  dTcutients. 

IMFLAMIVIATORYdiseasfs.  Toihefe 
may  be  referred  the  feveral  tiifeafes  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  either  at- 
tended with  a fevei'j  as  well  as  leffer  in- 
flammations without  a fever ; befides  all 
chronic  diforders  arifing  from  inflamma- 
tions, the  chief  whereof  are  old  coughs, 
confumptions  and  the  rhemnatifm,  with- 
out a fever.  See  CoUGH,  £fr. 

Hoffman  lay's  down  this  as  an  axiom,  for 
all  praftitioners  to  obferve;  that  in  all 
inflatnmatory  difeafes  of  the  nervous  and 
membranaceous  parts,  as  in  the  phrenzy, 
jthurify,  in  the  infl  tmmation  of  the  liver, 
ftomach,  intellines,  and  bladder,  no- 
thing is  iitore  pernicious,  or  brings  on 
death  more  fuddenly,  than  opiates  taken 
inwardly; 

IltFLAMMATORY  FEVERS  are  didingiiilh- 
ed  into  two  ffages  j thefirft,  whilft  the 
ptiife  continues  hard,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  bleed;  the  fecond,  when  the  in- 
flammatory fynnptoms  Itill  remaining,  the 
pulfe  is  too  low  for  that  evacuation  ; in 
this  ft.ate  blKlers  are  the  chief  remedy, 
and  which,  except  in  a few  Angular  cafes, 
are  not  to  be  ufed  fooner.  If  the  blifters 
are  large,  it  is  better  to  apply  them  gra- 
dually, than  many  at  a time.  See  the 
articles  Fever  and  Inflammation. 

INFLECTION,  ovPomtof  Inflection, 
in  the  higher  geometry,  is  the  point  where 
a curve  begins  to  bend  a contrary  way. 
See  the  article  Flexure. 

To  determine  the  point  of  infleflion  in 
curves,  whofe  femi-ordinates  C M,  Cw 
(pl.CXLVI.fig.2  n°i.  and  2.)  are  drawn 
from  the  fixed  point  C ; fuppofe  C M to 
be  infinitely  near  C m,  and  make 
Mw;  let  T?»  touch  the  curve  in  M. 

" Now  the  angles  CotT,  CMm,  are 
equal;  and  fo  the  angle  C otH,  while 
thefemi-ordinatea  increafe,  does  decreafe, 
jl  the  curve  is  concave  towards  the  center 
C,  and  increafes  if  the  convexity  turns 
towards  it.  Whence  this  angle,  or, 
which  is  the  fan  e,  its  meafure  will  he  a 
minimum  or  maximum,  if  the  curve  has 
a point  ot  inflnfl'ion  or  retrogreflion  ; and 
fo  may  he  found,  if  the  arch  T H,  or 
fluxion  of  it,  be  made  equal  to  o,  or  in- 
finity. And  in  order  to  find  the  arch 
TH,  draw  w;-L,  fo  that  the  angle  T’av'L 
be  equal  ,to  m C L j then  if  C m 

tn  r — X,  tn  T — t,  we  fliall  haveji : x ;; 
tx 

i:— • Again,  draw  the  arcli  HO  to- 
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the  radius  C H ; then  the  fmall  right 
lines  m r,  O H,  are  parallel ; and  fo  the 
triangles  OLH,  mLr,  are  fimilai- ; hut 
becaufe  H 1 is  alfo  perpemlicular  to»iL 
the  triangles  L H I,  «;Lr,  are  alfo  fimil 

Ipj-  i whence  t-.x-.-.y  :-t-  ; that  is, 

. the  quantities?;;  T,  avL,  are  equal.  But 
HL  is  the  fluxion  of  H?-,  which  Is  tht 
diftance  of  Cm  — yy  and  H L is  a negi. 
five  quantity,  becaufe  while  the  ordicalt 
CM  increafes,  their  difference  rHde- 
creafes  ; whence  x x+yy—yy—o,  whicli 
is  a general  equation  for  finding  the  point 
of  infleflion,  or  retrogradation. 

Inflection,  in  grammar,  the  vatia- 
ti-,'.n  of  nouns  and  verbs,  by  declenlioB 
and  conjugation.  See  the  articles  De- 
clension and  Conjugation. 

INFLEX  LEAF,  among  botanifts,  one 
whofe  point  bends  inward,  towards  ilie 
ftem  of  the  plhrit.  See  the  article  Leap, 

INFLUENCE,  a quality  fuppofed  to  flow 
from  the  heavenly  bodie.s,  either  with  iteir 
light  or  beat  ; Jo  which  aflrologers  idly 
alrribe  all  fubhinary  events. 

INFLyENT  FEVER,  the  fame  with  a 
nervous  one.  See  the  article  Fever. 

INFORCED,  and  Inforcement.  Sie 
Reinforced  and  Reinforcement, 

IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS,  in  law.  See  tin 
article  Forma. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  is  nearly  the 
fame  in  the  crown -office,  as  what  in  oat 
other  courts  is  called  a declaration, fftit 
fometimes  brought  by  the  king,  or  hit. 
attorney-general,  or  the  clerk  of  the 
crown -office  ; and  at  other  times  by 
a private  peffon,  who  iiifcnns  or  foes, 
as  well  for  the  king  as  himfelf,  upoj 
the  breach  of  fome  popular  ftalute,  in 
which  a penalty  is  given  to  the  party  tbit 
will  fue  for  it.  It  differs  from  an  in- 
diflment,  which  muff  be  found  by  the 
o.iths  of  ten  men  at  leaft ; for  an  infor- 
mation is  only  the  allegation  of  the  per- 
fon  that  brings  it.  An  information  liii 
for  offences  at  common-law,  as  batteriis, 
confpiracies,  nufances,  contempts,  libels,- 
feditions  words,  fife,  and  in  many  cafes 
by  ftatute,  on  which  the  offender  is  ren- 
der^? liable  to  a fine,  or  other  penil- 
ty  ! an  information  alfo  lies  againlllli! 
inhabitants  of  a town,  for  not  repairinj 
the  highways,  for  going  armed  in  affnj 
of  the  peace,  fife,  and  in  general  fora»| 
offence  againfl:  the  public  good,  or  lie 
principles  of  Jnflice  j but  where  an  infoi' 
. mation  brought  is  only  for  vexation,  lln 
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defendant  may  bring  an  information 
againftfuch  vexations  informer.  All  in- 
formations brought  by  informers  on  penal 
ftatutes,  where  a,  certain  fam  is  allow- 
ed him,  muft  be  brought  in  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  and 
within  a year  after  the  fa£l  was  done ; 
but  a party  aggrieved,  not  being  a com- 
mon informer,  is  not  obliged  to  bring  his 
information  in  tire  proper  county  i for 
he  may  lay  in  what  county  he  pleafes. 
If  an  informer,  without  leave  of  the  court, 
compounds  with  the  defendant,  he  for- 
feits 10  1.  and  may  be  let  in  the  pillory. 
Where  an  information  is  exhibited  for 
trefpafs,  battery,  &c.  to  which  the  de- 
fendant appears  and  pleads  to  ilTue,  and 
the  profecutor  does  not  bring  on  the  trial 
within  a year  after  tlie  iffoe  joined  j or  if 
a verdift  pafs  for  the  defendant,  the  court 
is  to  allow  the  defendant  colts,  unlefs  it 
appears  that  there  was  reafonahle  caufe 
for  the  information.  4 & 5 Wiil  & Mar. 
cap.  xviii.  After  a plea  is  put  m to  an 
information  for  any  offence,  the  defend- 
ant may  be  fo  far  indulged  by  the  court, 
as  to  appear  by  his  attornry.  A replica- 
tion to  an  information  on  a fpecial  plea  in 
the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  muft  be  made 
by  the  attorney-general  5 but  if  it  be  be- 
fore the  juftices  of  aftize,  it  muft  be  made 
by  the  cleric  of  aftize  : yet  thes  replica- 
tion to  a general  ifttie  on  an  information 
«]ui  tarn  (that  is,  at  the  fuit  both  of  the 
king  and  the  party)  in  the  courts  of 
Weftminfter,  may  be  made  in  the  name 
of  the  attorney- general  cniy  ; and  in 
fuch  aflions,  moft  of  the  precedents  are 
for  the  replication  to  he  made  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  a demurer  may  be  made  to 
an  information  qui  tam,  without  the  at- 
torney-general, 

INFORMER,  a perfon  that  informs  againft 
or  profecutes  another,  upon  any  penaf 
ftatute.  See  the  preceding  article. 

INFORMATUS  non  sum,  in  law.  See 
the  article  Non  sum  informatus. 

INFORMIS,  fomeihiag  irregular  in  its 
form,  or  figure.  See  the  article  Figure 
and  Form. 

Hence,  ftellae  informes,  in  aftronomy,  are 
filch  of  the  fixed  ftars  as  are  not  reduced 
into  any  conftellation.  See  the  articles 
Constellation  and  Star. 

Infraction,  a term  chiefly  ufed  to 
lignify  the  violation  of  a treaty.  See  the 
article  Treatv. 

INFRALAPSARIANSjinchurch-hiftory, 
an  appellation  given  to  fuch  predeftina- 
fians,  as  think  the  deprees  of  God,-  in 
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regard  to  the  falvation  and  damnation 
mankind,  were  formed  in  confequence  of 
Adam’s  fall.  See  Predestination. 

INFRASCAPULARIS,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  depreflbr-mulcles  of  the  arm, 
which  has  its  origin  from  the  whole  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  fcapula,  and  its  ter- 
nination  in  the  interior  pait  of  the  hu- 
merus. See  the  article  Depressor. 

INFRASPINATUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  abdufitor  inufcles  of  the  arm,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  cavi'v  briow  the  fpine 
of  the  fcapula.  See  Abductor, 

INFULA,  in  antiqui;v,  a t ro.-d  kind  of 
fillet,  made  of  white  wool  which  the 
prietts  uled  to  tie  round  their  heads. 
Hence  Virgil,  FEn  x.  ciS. 

Infula  cut  facra  redimihat  iempora  wtta. 

INhUNDIBULIFGRM  in  botany,  an  ap- 
peilarion  given  to  luch  monopetalous  or 
one-leaved  fl  wrrs,  as  leferable  a funnel 
in  fiiape,  o>  which  have  a narrow  tube  as 
one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards 
the  limb  or  mouth.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  infundibnliform,  or  funnel-faftiioned 
fljwers  i one  of  which  is  like  an  inverted 
hollow  cone,  and  the  other  Ibniewhat 
like  a faucer,  and  thence  called  hypccra- 
teriform.  See  the  article  Flower. 

INFUSION,  in  pharmacy,  a method  of 
obtaining  the  virtues  of  plants,  roots, 
fs’r.  by  tleeping  them  in  a hot  or  cold' 
liquid. 

Hot  infufions  are  made  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water,  or  any  other  menftruum,  on' 
the  drugs  whole  virtues  we  'would  ex- 
traft  : thus,  in  order  to  obtain  the  com- 
mon infufion  of  fena,  take  the  leaves  of 
fena,  an  ounce  and  a half;  of cryftais  of 
tartar,  three  drams  ; ofthelefler  carda- 
mom-feeds huiked,  two  drams  : boil  the 
cryftais  of  tartar  in  a pint  of  water  till 
they  are  dilfolved,  then  pour  the  water, 
while  boiling  hot,  upon  the  fena  and  the 
reft  ; and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  Itrain 
it  off. 

But  all  tinflures  and  infufions  of  ingre- 
dients, whofe  principal  virtues  depend 
upon  their  lighter  or  more  fiibtile  and  fpi- 
rituoiis  parts  fliould  not  be  made  by  fteep- 
ing  them  in  a hot,  but  in  a cold  men- 
ftruum ; and  if  fuch  infufions  He  required 
rich  and  lirong,  they  are  to  be  made  fo, 
not  by  fufferiiig  the  menftruum  to  be 
heated,  or  to  remain  long  upon  the  in- 
gredients, but  by  adding  frsfli  ingredi- 
ents feveral  times  to  the  tame  liquor,  in- 
fufing  them  quick,  -md  each  time  keep- 
ing out  the  ingredients  that  h ve  been 
once  uted  5 by  this  means  we  fliall  p’-o- 

cure 
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cure  tlie  full  virtues,  of  fimples,  unaltered  dry.  See  the  article  Engrailed 
in  their  nature,  yet  exalted,  or  concen-  INGRAVING,  or  Engraving.  Seethe 
tr ited  to  fuch  a degree,  that  a few  fpoon-  article  Engraving. 
fuis  of  the  liquor  Hiall  contain  the  fpirit  INGREDIENTS,  in  pharmacy,  what- 
or  quintelfenre  of  a pound  of  the  plant.  ever  fimple  medicines  enter  the  compofi. 
This  is  an  elFeft  not  to  be  expefted  from  tion  of  a compound  one. 
fire,  which  almoft  conftantly  alters  the  na-  INGRESS,  in  allronomy,  flgnifies  the  fun’s 
tore  of  things  committed  to  it ; nor  could  entering  the  firft  fcruple  of  one  of  the 

a valuable  elTence  of  violets,  jafmin,  li-  four  cardinal  figns,  efpecially  aries. 

lies,  borage-flowers,  or  any  flower  or  Ingress,  Egress,  and  Regress,  in  law 
plant  of  "an  extremely  fine  odoriferous  words  frequently  uled  in  leafes  of  lands' 

fpirit,  be  procured  by  heat,  as  it  readily  which  fignify  a free  entry  into,  a goinv 

may  by  fteeplng  thefe  flowers  in  cold  wa-  ' out  of,  and  returning  from  Ibme  part  of 
ter,  cold  vinegar,  cold  wine,  and  the  like;  the  premifes  leafed  to  another. 


and  frequently  pouring  the  tinflure  upon 

. frefli  flowers,  till  the  liquor  becomes 
ftrongly  impregnated. 

INGANNO,  in  mufic,  is  when  having  done 
every  thing  proper  for  ending  a cadence, 
a mark  of  (ilenre  is  placed  inftead  of  the 
final,  which  the  ear  naturally  expefts, 
and  is  deceived.  See  Cadence. 

INGELSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  eight  miles 
fouth-weft:  of  Mentz  : eaft  longitude  7° 
^o',  and  north  latitude  50°. 

INGENUITAS  regni,  antiently  fignifi- 
ed  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  ; and 
it  is  faid,  that  this  title  was  likewife  given 
to  the  barons  and  lords  of  the  king’s 
council. 

INGENUOUS,  mger.mu,  in  roman  anti- 
quity, sn  appellation  given  to  perfons 
born  of  free  parents,  who  had  never  been 
flaves:  for  the  children  of  the  liberti, 
"or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty, 
were  called  libertini,  not  ingenui ; this 
appellation  of  ingenuous  being  referv- 
ed  for  their  children,  or  the  third  gene- 
ration. 

INGINEER.  or  Engineer.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Engineer  and  Gunnery. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  grani- 
verous  birds,  fer-ving  for  the  immediate, 
reception  of  the  food,  where  it  is  mace- 
rated for  fome  time,  before  it  is  tranf- 
mitfed  to  the  true  ftomach. 

INGOLSTAT,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  fitiiated  on  the 
river  Danube,  thirty  miles  weft  of  Ra- 
tifbon  : eaft  long.  11“  30',  and  north  lat. 
48’  45'.  . 

INGOT,  a mafs  of  gold  or  filver,  melted 
down  and  calf  in  a mould,  but  not  coined 
or  wrought.  See  the  articles  Gold  and 
Silver. 

INGRAFTING,  or  Grafting,  in  gar- 
dening. See  the  article  Grafting. 

INGRAILED,  or  Engrailed,  in  lieral- 


INGRESSU,  in  law,  a writ  of  entry,  term- 
ed alfo  a praecipe  quod  reddat.  See  the 
articles  Entry  and  Precipe. 

INGRIA,  a province  of  Ruflla,  boundeii 
by  the  lake  Ladoga,  the  river  Nieva,  and 
the  gulph  of  Finland  on  the  north,  by 
Novogorod  on  the  eaft  and  foutli,  and  by 
Livonia  on  the  weft. 

INGROSSER,  one  who  buys  up  great 
quantities  of  any  commodity,  before  it 
comes  to  market,  in  order  to  raifethe 
price. 

If  a perfon  gets  into  his  hands,  other- 
wife  than  upon  a demifeor  grant  of  lands, 
any  corn  growing,  butter,  cheefe,  filli, 
or  other  vifluals,  within  the  kingdom, 
with  intent  to  fell  the  fame  again  at  a 
high  price,  he  lhall  be  deemed  an  unlaw- 
ful ingrofler.  But  the  buying  of  corn 
to  be  ground  into  meal,  or  for  making  of 
ftarch,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  ; or  bar- 
ley and  oats  to  make  maht  and  oatmeal, 
are  not  included  in  this  ftatufe.  Foreign 
corn  and  vi£loals,  except  fifli,  are  alfo 
exempted  ; as  are  licenced  badgers,  filh- 
mongers,  butchers,  ponllerers,  6ff.  thit 
buy  in  their  own  ways  of  dealing,  and 
are  not  guilty  of  foreftalling,  or  felling 
the  fame  again  at  iinreafonable  prices  by 
retail.  A merchant  who  imports  vifluals 
or  merchandize  into  this  kingdom,  may 
difpofe  of  the  fame  in  grofs;  yet  the  per- 
fon who  purchafes  them  of  him,  may  not 
do  fo,  fince  by  that  means  the  priff 
would  be  enhanced.  If  this  was  allow- 
ed, a monied  man  might  ingrofs  into  Ini 
hands  a whole  commodity,  with  an  in- 
tent to  fell  it  again  at  what  price  In 
thought  proper:  but  the  ingrolllng  * 
whole,  of  any  commodity  is  indiflabhi 
and  the  offender,  whether  he  felt  any 
part  of  them  or  not,  is  fubjeft  both  toi 
penalty  and  to  corporal  punifliment,  hi 
common  law. 

Ingrosser  alfo  flgnifies  a clerk  or  pet™ 

wit 
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^jio  copies  records,  deeds,  or  other  in- 
ftruments  of  law,  on  (kins  of  parchment. 

iNClROSSING  sf « is  the  chirogra- 
pher’s  making  the  indentures  of  a fine, 
and  all'o  the  delivery  of  it  to  him  'on 
whom  it  is  levied.  See  the  article 
Chirographer. 

INGUEN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  groin,  or  pubes. 
See  the  article  Pubes. 

inguinal,  in  anatomy,  &c.  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  groin.  Hence, 

Inguinal  hernia  is  a hernia  in  that 
part  called  by  furgeons  bubonocele.  See 
The  article  Bubonocele. 

INHARMONICAL  relation,  in  mu- 
fic,  is  much  the  fame  with  dil'cord.  See 
the  articles  Discord  and  Relation. 

INHERENCE,  in  philofophy,  a term 
fometiroes  ufed  to  denote  the  connexion 
of  an  accident  with  its  fubttratum,  or 
fubltance.  See  the  articles  Accident 
and  Substance. 

inheritance,  a perpetual  right  or  in- 
terell  in  lands,  invelled  in  a perfon  and 
. his  heirs. 

The  term  inheritance  is  ufed,  not  only 
where  a perfon  has  lands  or  tenements  by 
delcent ; but  where  he  becomes  feized  in 
fce-fnnple,  or  fee-tail,  by  purchafe.  The 
inheritances  mentioned  in  our  law  are 
either  corporeal  or  incorporeal  : the  cor- 
poreal relate  to  lands,  tenements,  &c, 
that  may  be  touched  or  handled ; and  the 
incorporeal,  to  fuch  rights  as  aie  annex- 
ed to  corpoieal  inheritances,  as  advow- 
fons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  &c.  There 
is  likewife  another  inheritance,  which  is 
termed  feveral,  that  is,  where  two  or 
more  hold  lands  or  tenements  feverally  ; 
as  when  two  peribns  hold  to  them  and 
the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  ; in  which 
cafe  thefe  two  have  a joint  eftate  during 
their  lives,  but  their  heirs  have  feveral  in- 
heritances. 

According  to  the  law  of  inheritances,  the 
firft  child  is  always  preferred,  and  the 
male  before  the  female  ; and  he  that  has 
the  whole  blood,  before  another  that  has 
only  a part  of  the  blood  of  his  ancellor. 
As  to  goods  and  chattels,  they  cannot 
be  turned  into  an  inheritance. 

INHIBITION,  a writ  to  forbid  a judge’s 
proceeding  in  a caufe  that  lies  before  him. 
Thiswrit  generally  ilTues  out  of  an  higher 
court-chriftian  to  an  inferior,  and  is  of 
much  the  fame  nature  as  a prohibition. 
See  the  article  Prohibition. 

inhumation,  in  chemiltry,  a method 
ef  digefting  fubftances  by  burying  the 


velTel,  in  which  they  are  contained,  in 
horfe-dung  or  earth.  See  the  article 
Digestion. 

INJECTION,  in  furgery,  the  forcibly 
throwing  certain  liquid  medicines  into 
the  body,  by  means  of  a lyringe,  l;ube, 
clylter-pipe,  or  the  like. 

Many  dilorders  are  very  difficultly,  if  at 
all  curable,  unlefs  fbine  proper  liquor  be 
injebled  into  the  parts  affeiSleJ,  which  is 
performed  by  drawing  the  liquor  into  the 
fyringe,  and  forcing  it  out  again  into  the 
difordered  parts.  In  doing  this,  one  cau- 
tion is  extremely  necdfary,  wsi.  to  ap- 
ply the  inllrument  very  carefully,  and  to 
be  mindful  that  the  liquor  you  injeft  be 
not  too  hot  or  cold. 

As  for  injeftions  in  the  goqprrhoea,  dif- 
orders  of  ihe  uierus,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Gonorrhoea,'  Fluor  albus, 
Syringe,  &c. 

Surgeons  alfo  defcribe  the  manner  of  in- 
jefling  liquors  into  the  veins  of  living 
men,  or  other  animals.  A vein  being 
opened,  ul’nally  in  the  arm,  as  in  bleed- 
ing, the  fmali  pipe  of  the  fyringe  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  liquor  is  injefted  or  forced 
into  the  vein  upwards,  towards  the  heart; 
which  being  done,  the  orifice  is  to  be 
drelfed  in  the  fame  manner  as  after  bleed- 
>i>g. 

Though  this  praftice  is  at  prefentdifufed, 
on  account  of  the  bad  conlequences  at- 
tending it  i yet  the  injeftion  of  proper 
medicines  in  apoplexies,  quinzits,  the 
hydrophobia,  &c.  wherein  no  medicine 
at  all  can  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  de- 
ferves  to  be  tried. 

afsatowirz;!  Injection,  the  filling  the  vef- 
fels  with  foirie  coloured  fubltance,  in  or- 
der to  make  their  figures  and  ramifica- 
tions vifible. 

For  this. purpofe,  a fine  red  injeflion  is 
prepared  thus ; pour  a pint  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine on  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  llir 
them  well  together,  and  then  ftrain  all 
through  a fine  linen-cloth.  If  a green 
injeflion  is  wanted,  dillilled  verdigreafe 
may  be  ufed  inltead  of  the  vermilion. 

A coarfe  injefilion  may  be  made  of  one 
pound  of  tallow,  five  ounces  of  white- 
wax,  three  ounces  of  oil  of  olives,  melt- 
ed together,  and  adding  two  ounces  of 
venlce-turpentine;  and  when  this  is  dil- 
folved,  three  ounces  of  vermilicn  or  ver- 
digreafe, are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  the  whole 
ftrained  through  a linen-cloth. 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  bodies  to  be 
injefled,  fee  the  article  Preparation, 

INI.  ’ 
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INITIATED,  in  antiquity,  a term  chiefly 
ufed  in  fpeakingof  perfons  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  a participation  of  the  facred 
rayfteries  among  the  heathens.  See  the 
article  Mystery. 

INJUNCTION,  in  law,  is  a writ  or  kind 
of  prohibition  granted  in  feveral  cafes  ; 
and  for  the  molt  part  grounded  on  an  in- 
terlocutory order  or  decree,  made  in  the 
court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  for  (lay- 
ing proceedings  either  in  courts  of  law, 
or  ecclefiaftical  courts.  An  injunflion  is 
obtained  either  for  not  appearing  and 
putting  in  an  anfwer  in  due  time,  upon 
equity  confefled,  or  upon  matter  that  ap- 
pears on  record.  If  it  be  for  (laying 
I'uits  in  other  courts,  it  is  grantable  on 
fuggeftion  of  fome  matter,  by  which  the 
plaintiff  is  rendered  incapable  of  making 
his  defence  there,  either  for  want  of  wit- 
iielfes,  from  liis  being  fued  at  law  for 
what  in  equity  he  ought  not  to  pay,  or 
becaufe  the  court,  in  which  he  is  fued  at 
Jaw,  afls  erroneouflv,  or  denies  liim  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  (stc.  Sometimes  it  if- 
fties  on  the  defemlant’s  non-appearance, 
to  give  a complainant  pi  flcflion  of  iands, 
&c.  and  foraetimes  for  Itay  ng  walle,  in 
which  lall  cafe  an  affi  'avit  mull  be  firll 
made,  of  walle  committed  in  lands,  &c. 
This  writ  is  direfled  not  only  to  the  p;,r- 
ty  himfelf,  but  to  all  and  finguhr  his 
couniellors,  atfornies,  and  folicitors ; 
and,  therelore,  if  any  attorney,  after  ha- 
ving been  ferved  with  an  injunfilion,  pro- 
ceeds againll  the  paitv  that  obtained  it, 
the  court,  out  of  which  it  ilTued,  will 
commit  him  to  the  fleet  prifou  for  con- 
tempt : but  as  an  injunfliou  ought  not  to 
be  granted  in  a criminal  cafe,  lb  whenever 
this  happens,  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
may  break  it,  and  protefl  thofe  that  pro- 
ceed in  contempt  of  it. 

, INJURY, !any  wrong  done  to  a man’s  per- 
ibn,  reputation,  or  goods.  See  the  ar« 
tides  Ass  AULT,  Trespass,  ©’r, 

INfC,  atramentum,  a black  liquor  generally 
made  of  an  infufion  of  galls,  copperas 
and  a little  gum  arable.  See  the  articles 
Galls,  Copperae,  &c. 

To  make  a very  good  ink  for  writing ; 
t ike  three  ounces  of  good  galls,  reduced 
to  powder,  which  infufe  in  three  pints  of 
river  or  rain-water,  fetiing  it  in  the  fun 
or  a gentle  heat,  for  two  days  ; then  take 
common  copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  thre€ 
ounces,  powdsr  it,  put  it  into  the  iiifu- 
lion,  and  let  it  in  the  fun  for  two  days 
more;  lafily,  (liake  it  well,  and  add  an 
ounce  of  good  gum  arabic. 


To  make  the  London  powder-ink  • take 
ten  ounces  of  the  clearelt  nut-galls,  which 
reduce  to  a fine  powder;  th™  add  two 
ounces  of  white  copperas,  four  ounces  of 
roman  vitriol,  and  qf  gum  arabic  or  fan. 
darach  an  ounce;  pound  and  fife  them 
very  fine.  This  powder,  though  whitilh 
itfelf,  will,  when  put  into  water,  turn  it 
to  a good- black  ink:  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  ferves  to  make  a pint  of  ink. 
To  make  a Ihining  ink  : take  gum  ara- 
bic  and  roman  vitriol,  of  each  an  ounce' 
galls  well  bruifed,  a pound ; put  then 
into  rape-vinegar,  or  vinegar  made  qf 
clear  fmall  beer;  fet  tJiem  in  a warn 
place,  llir  them  often  till  the  liquor  he. 
comes  black,  and  then  add  to  a gallon 
of  this  preparation  an  ounce  of  ivory, 
black,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  feed-lat- 
varnilh. 


To  make  a fnining  japan  or  china  inki 
take  an  ounce  of  lamp  black,  and  clarify 
it  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  to  take  out  the 
drofs ; two  drams  of  indigo;  half  a 
dram  of  peach- black  ; one  dram  of  blatk 
endive,  burnt;  reduce  them  to  a very 
fine  powder,  and  then  take  a moiety' ol 
fig-leaf  water,  another  part  of  milk,  and 
a very  little  gum  arabic,  and  raixiiigall 
the  ingredients  well  together,  make  them 
lip  for  ufe. 

Printing  Ink  is  made  by  boiling  or  burning 
linfeed  oil  till  it  is  pretty  thick,  adding 
a little  rofin  to  it,  while  hot,  and  ihta 
mixing  this  varnilh  with  lamp-hlack, 
Printing-ink,  on  its  being  imported  from 
abroad,  pays  7 s.  8 (be  hundrid 

weight,  of  which  6 s.  9 d.  is  repaid  ouilS 
exportation. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  anyco' 
loured  liquor,  ufed  in  the  fame  maniKt 
as  the  atramentum,  or  black  ink;  asr(d, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  &c.  inks. 

Red  ink  is  made  thus  : take  wine  vinegar 
a pint ; ral'pings  of  brazil,  one  ounte| 
alum,  half  an  ounce ; boil  them  gently, 
and  add  five  drams  of  gum  arabic:  dif- 
Iblve  the  gum,  (train  the  ingredients, atd 
keep  the  liquid  for  ufe. 

Green  ink  is  made  by  boiling  verdigreaft 
with  argol,  in  fair  water,  and  adding! 
little  gum  arabic. 

Blue  ink  is  made  by  grinding  indigo 
honey  and  the  white  of  eggs,  and  niakinj 
it  fluid  with  water. 

Yellow  ink  is  made  by  an  infufion  offif 
fron  in  water,  with  a little  alum  >(1 
gum  arable. 

Sympathetic  Ink,  a liquor  with  wliicli  1 
perfon  may  write,  without  the  letters  Sf 
j peatii! 
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tearing,  till  fome  means  be  taken  to  ren- 
der them  legible.  ... 

Of  this  kind  are  the  glutinous  juices  of 
plants  or  any  other  thick  and  vifcid 
fluids,”  provided  they  have  no  remarkable 
colours  themfelves  ; for  being  written  on 
white  paper,  nothing  will  appear,  till 
fome  fine  powder  of  any  coloured  earth 
is  thrown  over  the  paper,  whereby  the 
letters  become  legible:  the  reaibn  of  this 
is  evident,  as  the  powder  flicks  only  to 
the  letters  formed  by  the  invifrble  but 
vifcid  liquor. 

Another  fort  of  fympathetic  inks  are 
made  of  infufions,  the  matter  of  which 
eafily  burn  to  a charcoal  : thus,  if  a 
fcruple  of  fal  armoniac  be  dilTolved  in 
two  ounces  of  fair  water,  letters  written 
therewith  will  be  invifrble  till  held  before 
the  fire  ; for  the  fal  armoniac  being  burnt 
to  a charcoal,  by  a heat  not  ftrong  enough 
to  fcorch  the  paper,  the  letters  are  there- 
by rendered  vifible. 

Another  fort  of  fympathetic  inks  are 
made  of  a folution  of  lead  in  vinegar-, 
and  a lixivium  of  lime  and  orpiment  5 
for  if  a letter  be  written  with  the  former, 
nothing  will  appear : but  to  conceal  the 
affair  liill  more,  fome  different  fubjeft 
may  be  written  above  it,  with  a black 
ink  made  of  burnt  cork  and  gum-water; 
then,  if  a piece  of  cotton,  wetted  with  the 
faid  lixivium,  be  rubbed  over  the  paper, 
the  fentence  that  was  vifible  will  difap- 
pear,  and  the  invifible  one,  before  written 
with  the  folution  of  lead,  will  be  feen  in 
its  place  very  black  and  ttrong'. 

Ink  vis.Htfepia.  See  the  article  Sepia. 

INLAGATION,  the  reftoring  an  out- 
lawed perfon.  See  Outlawry. 

INLAND  bills  of  exchange,  thofe  payable 
in  diftant  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

If  any  fuch  bills  be  loft,  or  raifearry, 
within  the  time  limited  for  payment,  the 
drawer  is  obliged  to  give  other  bills  of  the 
fame  tenor;  fecurity  being  given,  if  de- 
manded, in  cafe  the  loft  bill  be  found  again. 
In  cafe  the  party  on  whom  an  inl.and  bill 
of  exchange  fliall  be  drawn,  fliall  refufe 
to  accept  the  fame,  the  party  to  whom 
payable  fliall  caufe  fuch  bill  to  be  proteft- 
ed  for  none-acceptance,  as  in  cafe  of  fo- 

■ reign  bills;  for  which  protefi:  he  fliaU  pay 
two  fliillings,  and  no  more.  See  Bill, 
Acceptance,  Protest,  &c. 

INLAYING,  the  art  of  marquetry.  See 
the  article  Marc^jetry. 

INN,  a place  appointed  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  relief  of  travellers. 

Inns  are  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juftices 
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of  the  peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to 
enter  into  recognizances  for  keeping  good 
order.  If. a perfon  who  keeps  a com- 
mon inn,  refufes  to  receive  a traveller  in- 
to his  houfe  as  a gueft,  or  to  find  him 
vidluals  and  lodging,  on  his  tenc^ering  a 
reafonable  price  for  them,  he  is  liable  to 
an  aflion  of  damages,  and  may  be  in- 
difled  and  fined  at  the  king's  (nit.  The 
r.ates  of  all  commodities  fold  by  inn- 
keepers, according  to  our  anlient  laws, 
may  be  afftlTed;  and  inn-keepers  not 
felling  their  hay,  oats,  beans,  &c.  and 
ail  matmer  of  vifluals,  at  rcaibnabla 
prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for  lit- 
ter, may  be  fined  and  imprifoned,  &c, 
by  31  Jac.  I.  cap.  xxi.  Where  an  inn- 
keeper harbours  thieves,  pei  fons  of  an  in- 
famous chara6lei-,  or  fufters  any  diforders 
in  his  houfe,  or  I'els  up  a new  inn  where 
there  is  no  need  of  one,  to  the  hindrance 
of  antient  and  well  governed  inns,  he  is 
indifilable  and  fineable  ; ami  by  ftatute, 
fuch  inn  may  be  fuppreffed.  Afilion  up- 
on the  cafe  lies  againft  any  inn-keeper, 
if  a theft  be  committed  on  his  gueft,  by 
a fervant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  perfon 
’ not  belonging  to  the  gueft  ; though  it  is 
otherwife  where  the  gueft  is  not  a tra- 
veller, but  one  cf  ihe  fame  town  or  vil- 
lage, for  there  the  inn-keeper  is  not 
chargeable:  nor  iii  (he  matter  of  a pri- 
vate tavern  anlwerable  for  a robbery  com- 
mitted on  his  gueft  : it  is  faid,  that  even 
though  the  travelling  gueft  doesYot  deli- 
ver his  goods,  &c.  into  the  inn  keeper’s 
poflTelfion,  yet  if  they  are  ftolen,  he  is 
chargeable.  An  inn  keeper  is  not  an- 
fwei-able  for  any  thing  out  of  his  inn, 
but  only  for  fuch  as  are  within  it ; yet 
' where  he,  of  his  own  accord,  puts  the 
guell’s  horfe  to  grafs,  and  the  horfe  is 
Itplen,  he  is  anlwerable,  he  not  having 
the  gueft’s  orders  for  putting  fuch  horfe 
to  grafs.  The  inn-keeper  may  juftify  the 
ftoi'ping  of  the  horfe,  or  other  thing  of  his 
gueft,  (or  his  reckoning,  and  may  detain 
the  fame  till  it  he  paili).  Where  a perfon. 
brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn,  and  leaves 
him  in  the  liable,  the  inn  keeper  may 
detain  him  till  fuch  time  as  the  owner 
pays  for  his  keeping;  and  if  the  horlie 
eats  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  alter  a 
reafonable  apprailement  made,  he  may 
fell  the  horfe,  and  pay  himlelf : but  when 
a gueft  brings  fevcral  borfes  to  an  inn, 
and  afterwards  takes  them  all  away  ex- 
cept one,  this  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold 
for  payment  of  the  debt  tor  the  others  ; 
for  every  horfe  is  to  be  fold,  only  to  make 
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fatisfaflion  for  what.is  due  for  his  ovvn- 
meat. 

Inns  o/" court,  are  colleges  in  London,  for 
the  Ihidy  of  the  laws  of  England,  with 
all  conveniencies  for  the  lodging  and 
entertainment  of  the  profeffors  and  ftu- 
dents. 

' In  thefe  colleges,  there  are  not  only  fuch 
Undents  as  ftudy  the  laws  cf  this  king- 
dom, in  order  to  render  thenifelves  ca- 
pable of  praflifing  in  the  courts  of  law- 
at  Weftminlter ; but  alio  fneh  other 
gentlemen  of  fortune  as  apply  themCclves 
to,  this  ftudy,  in  order  to  know  and  vin- 
dicate their  rights,  and  to  render  thera- 
felves  more  ferviceable  to  their  country. 
Our  inns  of  court,  which  are  numerous, 
and  juftly  famed  for  the  proditflion  of 
men  of  learning,  are  governed  by  mafters, 
principals,  benchers,  ftewards,  and  other 
officers,  and  have  public  halls  for  exer- 
cifes,  readings,  &c,  which  the  fludents 
are  obliged  to  attend  and  pnform  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  before  they  can 
he  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe 
focieties  have  not,  however,  any  judicial 
authority  over  their  members  j but  in- 
ftead  of  this  they  have  ceitain  orders 
among  themfelves,  which  have,  by  con- 
ient,  the  force  of  laws  : for  lighter  of- 
fences, perfuns  are  only  excomnioned,  or 
put  out  of  commons;  fer  greater,  they 
lole  their  chambers,  and  are  expelled  the 
college  ; and  when  once  expelled  out  of 
one  focieiy,  they  are  never  received  by 
any  of  the  others.  The  gentlemen  in 
thefe  focieties  may  be  divided  into 
benchers,  outer-barrifters,  inner-bari'if- 
ters,  and  ftudents. 

The  four  principal  inns  of  court  are  the 
Inner-temple,  Middle-temple,  Lincoln’s 
_ inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn  ; the  other  inns  are 
the  two  ferjeant’s  inns ; and  the  others, 
which  are  lefs  con.Gderable,  are  Clifford’s 
inn,  Symond’s  inn,  Clement’s  inn,  Lion's 
inn,  Furnival’s  inn,  Staple’s  inn,  Tha- 
\ies  inn,  Barnard’s  inn,  ar^d  New-inn. 
Thefe  are  molily  taken  up  by  attorneys, 
follicitors,  fs?c.  but  they  belong  to  the 
inns  of  court,  who  ftnd  yearly  fome  of 
their  barrifters,  to  read  to  them. 

INN-AND-JNN,  a game  on  dice,  very  much 
praflifed  at  an  ordinary,  may  be  played 
by  two  or  three,  each  having  a box  in 
his  hand.  There  are  four  dice,  and  you 
may  drop  what  you  pleafe,  fixpences, 
fhillings,  &c,  or  guineas.  Every  inn, 
you  drop;  and  every  inn-and-inn,  you 
I'vveep  all : likewife,  if  you  throw  out, 
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if  but  two  plsy,  your  adverfary  wins  si], 
but  if  tin ce  play,  the  ftake  maybe  di! 
vided  between  the  other  two,  orplavtj 
for.  ^ 

Here  you  are  to  obferve,  tliat  out,  is  when 
you  have  thrown  no  doublets  on  the  font 
dice;  inn,  is  when  you  have  throw, 
two  doublets  of  any  fort;  anti  inn-and- 
inn,  is  when  you  throw  all  don  Wets,  whe. 
ther  of  any  fort,  or  otherwife ; asfou! 
aces,  Sfr.  or  two  aces,  &c.  and  two  of 
any  other  denomination.  The  battle  may 
be  for  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  pleafe 
and  is  not  ended  till  every  penny  of  ital 
money  be  won  ; this  feems  jult,  (incein 
a battle  of  ten  pounds,  a gentleman  hall 
been  reduced  to  five  flaillings,  and  yti 
hath  won  the  battle  at  laft. 

Like  all  other  games,  this  too  has  in 
tricks;  we  fliall  only  mention  one  ij. 
ftance  by  way  of  example  ; a gentleman 
who  had  fpent  the  greater  part  of  hh 
patrimony,  bethought  himftlf  how  I, 
(houhl  retrieve  it;  and  having  been  a 
confiderahle  lofer  hy  gaming,  be  fijfJ 
on  this  as  the  hafis  of  his  future  fettfe. 
ment ; accordingly  he  at  length  con- 
tiived  a box,  not  ferewed  within  as ufo- 
al,  which,  neverthelel's,  was  fo  well  piim. 
ed  as  to  look  exailly  like  a ferewed  box; 
it  was  hkewife  but  half  board  widest 
top,  and,  narrow  at  bottom,  fo  that- Is 
had  the  dice  wholly  under  his  own  in. 
nagement.  In  Ihort,  with  this  box,ai!l 
the  artful  placing  of  the  dice,  hewona 
thoufand  pounds  the  firft  night,  at  tla 
game  of  inn-and-inn;  next  night li 
won  an  eftate  of  two  hundred  a year;  01 
which  he  forfwore  all  gaming  for  the  fu- 
ture, well  knowing  how  many  have  heft 
ruined  by  it. 

Inn,  in  geography,  a large  river  vfhki 
rifes  in  a mountain  of  the  Alps,  in  tSi 
country  of  the  Grifons,  runs  norih-e!l 
through  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  and  dil- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Danube. 

Inn,  or  Inner,  in  the  manege,  isapplid 
differently  according  as  the  horfe  woiki 
to  the  right  or  left,  upTin  ihe  volt;  cni 
he  works  along  by  a wall,  a hedge,  or 
the  like  : for  in  moving  by  a wall,  til 
leg  next  the  wall  is  called  the  outer  Itf, 
and  the  other  tlie  inner  leg;  and  upoi 
volts,  if  a horfe  works  to  the  right,  til 
right  heel  is  the  inner  heel,  and  lit 
right  leg  the  inner  leg ; but  if  he  wth 
to  the  left,  the  leff  heel  is  the  iW 
heel,  £fr.  At  preftnt,  riding-maltoi/ 
in  order  to  be  more  eafily  unclerlido.l 
general) 
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generally  ufe  the  terms  right  and  left,  in- 

■ lead  of  outer  and  inner. 

innate  ideas,  thofe  fiifipofed  to  be 

■ ftampedon  the  mind,  from  the  firft  mo- 
nient  of  its  exigence,  and  which  it  con- 
llmtiy  brings  into  the  worlil  with  it:  a 
dofirine,  which  Mr.  Locke  has^  alnin- 
dantly  refuted.  See  the  article  Idea. 

INNERKEITHING,  a port  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Fife,  lituated  on 
the  north  fliore  of  the  fiith  of  Forth,  ten 
miles  north  weft  of  Edinburgh. 

INNERLOCHY,  or  Fort  William, 
a fortrefs  eredled  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  at  the  month  of  a bay  or  lake 
in  the  county. of  Lochabar,  twenty-eight 
miles  fouth- weft  of  Lochnefs  : weft  long. 
5“  15',  and  north  lat.  56°  55'. 

INNISK.ILLING,  a ftrong  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  tJlfter,  and  coun- 
ty of  Fermanagh  : weft  long.  7°  jo',  and 
north  lat.  54°  20'. 

INNOCENTS-day,  a feftival  of  the  chrif- 
tian  church,  obferved  on  December  28, 
in  memory  of  the  mafl’acre  of  the  inno- 
cent children  by  the  command  of  Herod, 
king  of  Judea;  who  bemg  alarmed  at 
hearing  that  an  infant  waa  born  king  of 
the  Jew.s,  and  imagining  that  his  own 
kingdom  was  in  danger,  fent  orders  to 
have  all  the  children  flain  that  were  in 
Bethlehem,  and  the  adjacent  country. 

The  gretk  church  in  their  calendar,  and 
theahyliinians  ofEthiopia  in  their  offices, 
coaimemorate  fourteen  thoufand  infants 
on  this  occafion. 

INNOMINATA  ossa,  in  anatomy,  three 
bones,  which  compol'e  the  extretiie  part 
of  the  trunk  of  a human  body.  Thefe, 
though  fnigle  in  adults,  are  in  infants 
three" perfeflly  diftinft  bones,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  name;  the  up- 
per one  is  called  the  ileum  ; the  ante- 
rior one,  the  os  pubis,  or  os  pe6linis  ; 
and  the  poHerior  one,  the  os  ifchium. 
Thefe  are  joined  by  the  intervention  of 
a cartilage,  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of 
that  finguhr  cavity  called  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  continue  vifibly  diftinft  to  the 
age  of  puberty  i after  which  they  coalefce, 
and  form  one  entire  bone  (b  perfeflly, 
that  there  is  not  the  leatt  veftige  remain- 
ing that  they  ever  were  feparate. 

The  ir.nominata  olTa  are  joined  on  each 
fide,  in  the  hinder  part,  to  the  os  facrum, 
by  ligaments  and  cartilages,  and  form  a 
very  firm  and  ftrong,  though  foniewhat 
moveable  articulation  with  it  ; and  with 
Ihis  bone  they  alfo  form  the  cavity  called 
the  pelvis;  they  alfo  cohere  with  the  os 


facrum  on  each  fide,  by  means  of  two 
peculiar  and  very  robuft  ligaments,  each 
being  a finger’s  breadth  broad,  and  two 
or  three  finger’s  breadth  long. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  hones  sre  to  fupport  anti 
fuftain  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  indeed  all  the 
parts  above  therafelves  ; to  make  a firm 
and  proper  junfilure  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  with  the  thighs ; to  ferve  for 
the  place  of  origin  to  feveral  mufcles  ; to 
form  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  de- 
fend its  contents  from  external  injories. 

INNOVATION,  or  Novation.  See  the 
article  Novation, 

INNUENDO,  a word  that  was  frequently 
ufed  in  declarations  of  flander,  and  law- 
pleadings,  when  thefe  were  in  laiin,  in 
order  to  alcertain  a perfon  or  thing  before 
mentioned;  but  now,  inftead  ofthe  word 
innuendo,  we  fay,  meaning  fo  and  fo. 
The  prafilice  of  ftretching  innuendos,  it 
is  obferved,  has  of  late  years,  in  foine 
particular  cafes,  too  much  prevailed 
ainongft  us;  however,  it  has  been  held, 
that  an  innuendo  cannot  make  that  cer- 
tain which  was  iincei  tain  before;  nor  will 
the  law  allow  words  to  be  enlarged  by 
an  innuendo,  fo  as  to  fnpport  an  afifion 
on  the  cafe  for  uttering  them.  In  llaiid- 
de.'-,  the  perfon  and  words  iliould  both  of 
them  be  diftinflly  fpecified,  and  not  want 
an  innuendo  to  make  them  out ; and 
therefore  an  innuendo  will  net  render  an 
aflion  for  a libel  good,  where  the  pre- 
ceding matter  imports  no  fcandal. 

INOCULATION,  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
tranfplanting  a difteinper  from  one  fnb- 
jeft  Jo  another,  by  incilion,  particularly 
ufed  for  engrafting  the  fmall  pox.  See  the 
article  Pox. 

The  defign  of  this  operation  is  to  com- 
municate by  art  a milder  fpecies  of  the 
fmall  pox  to  the  infant  or  adult  patient, 
than  that  received  by  the  natural  infec- 
tion; and  this  by  engrafting  Come  of  the 
variolous  matter,  in  order  to  which  a 
fmall  incifion  is  to  be  firft  made,  .with  a 
fcalpel  or  ksneet,  through  the  fkin  of  the 
arm,  and  having  inferted  a fmall  particle 
of  the  purulent  matter,  taken  from  a 
mild  kind  of  the  pock,  the  little  wound  i.s 
then  to  be  drefted  with  feme  dry  lint,  and 
covered  with  a plafter.  After  the  opera- 
tion, the  patient  muft  ronftanlly  keep  his 
chamber,  the  air  of  which  flioulti  be  mo-> 
derately  warm,  and  his  diet  regulau'd 
by  fame  prudent  phyficisn,  by  which 
means  this  diforder  will  flitw  itfelf  in 
feven  or  eight  days,  without  any  malig- 
nant fymptoms,  and  if  aliiftcd  by  a pro- 
10  S a per 
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per  regimen,  an'd  a moderate  wramth, 
it  iifually  runs  gently  through  its  feveral 
ibges.  When  the  patie'nt  has  once  had 
the  diforder  this  way,  though  ever  lb 
mild,  it  is  certain  from  experience,  that 
they  never  have  it  again  ; and  therefore 
the  opinion  of  thofe  feems  to  be  well 
grounded,  who  think  that  the  propaga- 
tion ofthefmall  pox  by  inoculation  nrght 
be  of  general  ofe  and  benefit  to  mankind, 
in  prelerving  the  lives  of  forae,  and  the 
molt  important  members  of  others,  as 
the  face,  eyes,  hearing,  vifcera,  &c. 
Hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  diforder  was 
this  way  propagated  many  hundred  years 
ago,  among  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Chinefe,  whereas  it  is  but  of  late  years 
that  the  european  nations  have  come  into 
it,  among  which  the  englilh  feem  to  have 
approved  and  followed  it  moll.  The  ex-, 
-periment  fucceeded  fo  well  in  the 
hands  of  the  britiHi  phylicians,  that  king 
George  I,  countenanced  the  fame  in  all 
his  domintor.s,  and  from  thence  the  prac- 
tice prevailed  with  fuccefs  in  Germany, 
particularly  in  the  dominions  of  Han- 
over. 

It  mull,  however,  be  confelTed,  that  there 
were  many,  both  among  the  French 
and  Englilh,  who  endeavoured  to  fup- 
prefs  and  vilify  the  praSlice  in  their 
writings)  and  ind.^ed  this  praflice  has 
been  lately  forbid  in  Fiance,  and  meets 
with  lefs  countenance  in  England  than  it 
formerly  did  ; yet  Heiller  has  thought, 
that  all  the  objeiSlions  that  have  been 
made  to  this  praftice  are  fufficiently  an- 
fwered  and  obviated  by  Dr.  Jurin  and 
other  able  phyficians. 

Heiller  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  that 
fo  far  from  thinking  the  pra6lice  fatal  or 
juifehievous,  he  rather  firmly  believes  it 
might,  under  a proper  management,  be 
of  the  greateft  life  and  benefit  to  the  livfes 
'and  healtiis  of  mankind ; for,  as  he 
’'fudges,  the  fmall  pox  arile  from  a pefii- 
lenti?!  virus  or  matter  lodged  in  the  blood, 
from  the  very  firft  day  of  the  birth,  which 
breaks  out  almoft  in  every  perfon,  fooner 
or  laler,  and  the  more  early  ufualiy  the 
better,  as  it  is  fcldom  we  obllrve  the 
pox  favourable  in  thole  more  advanced 
in  years  ; fo  ihat  the  matter  feems  to 
multiply  itfelf  in  (he  blood,  and  uig- 
ment  with  ihe  patient’s  age.  If,  ihere- 
fore,  the  dil’order  be  procured  of  a mild 
kind  by  this,  operation,  and  the  blood 
cleared  of  its  latent  virus,  while  fmall 
in  cjuanlity,  and  the  infant  young,  he 
dpu  bisnpt  but  many  might  by  this  means 
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be  not  only  preferved  from  death,  bu! 
even  co'ndiifled  fafely  through  the  feve. 
ral  llages  of  the  difeafe,  without  the  in" 
fults  of  its  moll  malignant  fymptoins. 
We  are  convinced  from  experience,  ai 
well  as  reafon,  that,  the  diforder  wiiidi 
breaks  out  from  a natural  infeflion,  is 
generally  more  fevere  and  fatal  than  that 
produced  by  art;  and  no  wonder  it 
lliould  be  fo,  fince  in  the  lall.  the  phy. 
fician  has  the  opportunity  of  chooling 
the  moll  favourable  feafon,  and  of  pre. 
paring  his  patient  before-hand,  by  a pro- 
per regimen,  diet,  and  medicines. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol,  xlvii.  we  have 
a new  method  of  inoculation,  difeovet- 
ed  by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  communicateii 
by  him,  in  a letter,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  May  14,  1752,  to  Dr.  Parfoiis, 
fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  foreign  cone- 
fpondence,  lliewing  by  experiments,  that 
the  pockjuay  be  engrafted  without  mak- 
ing any  incifion,  only.by  the  application 
of  a little  lint  impregnated  with  variolou 
matter,  and  confining  it  with  an  adheSve 
plaller,  Mr.  Brooke  tried  the  experi- 
ment upon  feveral  patients,  attd  ahvayi 
with  fuccefs  ; the  abforbent  velfels,  it 
believes, , in  young  fubjefts  efpecially, 
will  always  take  in  a fufficient  quantity 
of  the  matter  to  contaminate  the  whol! 
raafs  of  the  circulating  fluids;  qridtho' 
the  denfity  of  the  pores,  or  fcaly  infpif. 
fations  of  the  materia  perfpirabilis,  in 
adults,  may  in  fome  meafure  prevent  llie 
diforder  from  being  communicated  by 
contail,  yet  frifilion  will  eafily  remove 
that  obllacle;  for  by  this  means  Ihecif 
tide  is  made  as  thin  as  is  required,  and 
the  wai  mth  induced  by  fridion  willdlliile 
the  mouths  of  the  abforbent  veffels,  and 
draw  a moderate  flux  of  juices  to  lint 
part,  fo  that  they  may  take  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  variolous  matter,  to  bringoi 
the  diforder. 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  TranfaflionS; 
we  have  an  extrafil  of  a letter  to  Dr. 
ty,  from  Geneva,  read  June  18,  folio®, 
ing,  concerning  the  introduflion  ail 
fuccefs  of  inoculation  in  that  city.  Thiil 
firft  method  of  doing  it  was  generallf 
the  fame  as  is  now  prafilifed  in  England, 
whence  inftruflions  were  fent  to  Genet!, 
when  they  began  to  inoculate:  yetllitii 
perfons  were  inoculated  in  a new  mam® 
thefe  were  bliftcred  flightly  by  meansi 
a fmall  veficatory  applied  to  that  pJl 
of  the  arm  where  the  incifion'is  uftiA 
made.  The  blifler  occafioned  by  this  pM'' 
ter  was  opened,  and  a pledgit,  dipped* 
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the  pocky  matter  was  applied  to  the  ex- 
coriated part:  feme  pocky  matter  was 
made  ufe  of,  which  was  kept  three  weeks ; 
and  fome  that  had  even  been  kept  four 
months,  without  any  apparent  difference 
in  the  effefls  frorti  that  which  was  Cre/li. 
The  experience  which  they  have  hitherto 
had  in  Geneva,  has  I'uggefted  to  them  a 
conjeflure,  that  the  incifion  ought  to 
have  been  made  deeper,  where  the  mat- 
ter, which  is  ufed,  has  been  kept  fome 
time.  All  who  had  been  inoculated  by 
that  time  at  Geneva,  had  recovered  ; and 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  had  but  an 
inconfiderable  number  of  puftules. 

Inoculation,  or  Budding,  in  garden- 
ing, is  commonly  pradlifed  upon  ail  forts 
of"  ftone- fruit,  as  neftarines,  peaches, 
anricots,  plumbs,  cherries,  as  alfo  upon 
oranges  and  jafmines;  and,  indeed,  this 
is  preferable  to  any  Ibrt  of  grafting  for 
mod:  forts  of  fruit.  The  method  ot  per- 
forming it  is  as  follows  : yon  muff  be 
provided  with  a fharp  penknife  with  a 
flat  haft,  which  is  to  raife  the  bark  of 
the  flock  to  admit  the  bud  j and  fome 
found  bafs- mat,  which  (honld  be  foaked 
in  water,  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  and 
render  it  more  pliable ; then  having 
taken  off  the  cuttings  from  the  trees  you 
would  propagate,  you  mull  choofe  a 
fmooth  p-iit  of  the  flock  about  five  or  fix 
inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
ifdcfigned  for  dwarfs;  but  if  for  ttan- 
dards,  they  ftiould  be  budded  fix  feet 
above  ground.  Then  with  your  knife 
make  an  horizontal  cut  acrofs  the  rind 
of  the  flock;  and  from  the  middle  of  that 
cut  make  a flit  tiownwards,  about  two 
inches  in  iengili,  lb  that  it  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a T ; but  you  mull  be  careful 
not  to  cut  too  deep,  left  you  wound  the 
flock;  then  having  cut  off  the  leaf  from 
the  bud,  leaving  the  foot- Italk  remain- 
ing, you  fliould  make  a croCs  cut,  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  with  your 
knife  flit  OS’  the  bud,  with  part  of  the 
wood  to  it : this  done,  you  mull  vvith 
your  knife  pull  off  that  part  of  the  wood 
whirh  was  taken  with  the  hud,  obferv- 
ing  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to 
it  or  not;  for  all  thofe  buds  which  lofe 
their  eyes  in  ffripping,  are  good  for 
nothing:  then  having  gently  railed  the 
hark  of  the  flock  with  the  flat  haft  of 
your  penknife  clear  to  the  wood,  thruft 
the  bud  therein,  obferving  to  place  it 
fmooth  between  the  rind  and  wood  of 
the  flock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  the 
find  belonging  to  the  bud,  that  may  he 


too  long  for  the  flit  made  in  the  flock  ; 
and  fo  having  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to 
the  flock,  tie  them  clofely  round  with 
bafs-mat,  beginning  at  the  under  part 
of  the  flit,  and  fo  proceeding  to  the  top, 
taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of 
the  bud,  which  (hould  be  left  open. 
When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated 
three  weeks  pr  a month,  thofe  which  are 
fefliand  plump,  you  may  be  fure  are 
joined ; and  at  this  time  you  fliould 
loofen  the  bandage,  which  if  it  be  not 
done  in  time,  will  injure  if  not  deftroy 
the  bud.  The  March  following  cut  off 
the  flock  Hoping,  about  three  inches 
above  the  bud,  and  to  what  is  left  fallen 
the  flioot  which  proceeds  from  the  bud  : 
but  this  mull  continue  no  longer  than 
one  year;  after  which  the  flock  mull  be 
cut  off  clofe  above  the  bud.  The  time 
for  inoculating  is  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  Aliguft  : but  the 
moll  general  rule  is,  when  you  obferve' 
the  buds  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fame  year’s  flioot,  which  is  a fign  of  their 
having  finiflied  their  fpving  growth. 
The  fii'ft  fort  commonly  inoculated  is 
the  apricot,  and  the  lafl  the  orange- 
tree,  which  fliould  never  be  done  till  the 
latter  end  of  Auguft.  And  in  doing 
this  work,  you  fliould  always  make 
choice  of  cloudy  weather ; for  if  it  be 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  the  flioots  will  perfpire 
fo  fall,  as  to  leave  the  buds  deftitule  of 
moifture. 

INORDINATE  proportion,  is  where 
there  are  three  magnitudes  in  one  rank, 
and  three  others  proportional  to  them 
in  another,  and  you  compare  them  in  a 
different  order.  Thus  fuppofethe  num- 
bers in  one  rank  to  be  a,  3,  $ ; , and  thofe 
of  the  other  rank  8,  14,  36  ; which  are 
compared  in  a different  order,  nji-x,. 
a : 3 : : *4  ! 36;  and  3 : 9 : : 8 : 24.  Then 
rejefling  the  mean  terms  of  each  rank, 
you  conclude  2 ; 9 : ; 8 ; 36. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  annftomafis.  See  Anastomasis. 

INQUEST,  in  law,  fignifies  an  inquiry 
made  by  a jury,  in  a civil  or  criminal 
caufe,  by  examining  witneffes.  See  the' 
article  Jury. 

There  is  allb  an  inqueft  of  oIRce,  ufed 
for  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  judges,  and 
fometimes  to  make  inquiry  whether  a 
criminal  be  a lunatic  or  not;  upon  which 
inqueft,  if  it  be  found  that  the  criminal 
only  feigns  himfelf  to  be  a lunatic,  and 
at  the  fame  tinae  ixfufes  to  plead,  he  may 
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fee  dealt  with  as  one  ftanding  mute, 
the  article  Mute. 

Where  a peifon  is  attainted  of  felony 
and  • efcapes,  and  afterwards  on  being 
re-taken  denies  that  he  is  the  fame  man, 
inquelt  muh  be  made  into  the  identity  of 
the  perlon  by  a jury,  before  he  can  be 
executed. 

INQUIRENDO,  in  law,  an  authority 
given  to  one  or  more  perfons,  to  inquire 
into  fomelhing  for  the  advantage  of  the 
king. 

INQUISITION,  in  law,  a manner  of  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  fearch  or  examination 
ufed  on  the  king’s  behalf,  in  cafes  of 
out-lawry,  trealbn,  felony,  felf  murder, 
&c.  to  difcover  lands,  goods,  and  the 
like,  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Inquifi- 
tion  is  alio  had  upon  extents  of  lands, 
tenements,  &c.  writs  of  elegit,  and 
where  judgment  being  had  by  default, 
damages  and  coft  are  recovered. 

Inquisition,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 
tribunal  in  feveral  roman-catholic  coun- 
tries, eredled  by  the  popes  for  the  exa- 
mination and  punifliment  of  heretics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  father  Dominic  and  his  fol- 
lowersj  who  were  lent  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  ca- 
tholic princes  and  people  to  extirpate* 
heretics,  to  fearch  into  their  number  and 
quality,  and  to  tranfmit  a faithful. ac- 
count thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they 
were  called  inquilitorsj  and  this  gave 
birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
inquifnion,  which  was  received  in  all 
Italy,  and  the  dominions  of  Spain  ex- 

• cept  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the 
Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cogni- 
aance  of  herefy,  judaifm,  mahometan- 
ifm,  fodomy,  and  polygamy  ; and  the 
people  Hand  in  fo  much  fear  of  it,  that 
parents  deliver  up  their  children,  huf- 
bands  their  wives,  and  matters  their  fer- 
vants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring  in 
the  leaft  to  murmur.  The  prifoners  are 
kept  for.  a.  long  timej  till  they  themfcives 
turn  their  own  accufers,  and  declare  the 
caufe  of  thoir  imprifonment ; for  they 
are  neither  told  their  crime,  nor  con- 
fronted with  witnelfes.  As  foon  as  they 
ai;e  imprifoned  their  friends  go  into  mour- 
ning, and  fpeak  of  them  as  dead,  not 
dan'ng  to  folicit  iheir  pardon,  lett  they 
ttiould  be  brought  in  as  accomplices. 
When  there  is  no  lhadow  of  proof  againft 
the  pretended  criminal,  he  is  difcharged, 
after  fuffering.  the  molt  cruel  tortures,  a 
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the  lofs  of  the  greatett  part  of  his  effea. 

■ The  ientence  againtt  the  prifoners  is 
pronounced  publicly,  and  with  extraor 
dinary  folemnity.  In  Portugal  theyertft 
' a theatre  capable  of  holding  three  thou- 
fand  perfons,  in  which  they  place  arich 
altar,  and  raife  feats  on  each  fide  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  There  the 
prifoners  are  placed,  and  over-againfi 
them  is  a high  chair,  whither  they  are 
called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom 
from  one  of  the  inquifitors.  ’ 

Thefe  unhappy  people  know  what  they 
are  to  fuffer,  by  the  cloaths  they  wear 
that  day.  Thofe  who  appear  in  their 
own  cloaths,  are  difcharged  upon  pay. 
ment  of  a fine  ; thofe  who  have  a fanio 
benito,  or  ftrait  yellow  coat  without 
Ileeves,  charged  with  St,  Andrew’s  crofs 
have  their  lives,  but  forfeit  all  theiref 
fefts : thofe  who  have  the  refeniblance 
of  flames,  made  of  red  ferge,  fewedupon 
their  fanto  benito,  without  any  crofs, 
are  pardoned,  but  threatened  to  be  burnt 
if  ever  they  relapfe  : but  thofe  who,  b[. 
fides  thele  flames,  have  on  their  fanio 
benito,  their  own  picture,  fiirrotindeil 
with  figures  of  devils,  are  condemned  to 
expire  in  the  flames.  The  inqusliiors, 
who  are  ecclefiaftics,  do  not  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  death  ; but  form  and  read 
an  aft,  in  which  they  fay,  that  thecri. 
minal  being  convifted  of  fuch  a crime, 
by  his  own  confeffion,  is  with  ranch  re- 
ludlaiice  delivered  to  the  fecular  powerio 
be  punittied  according  fo  his  demerits 
and  this  writing  they  give  to  the  liven 
judges,  who  attend  at  the  right  fide  of 
the  altar,  who  immediately  pafs  fentence. 
For  the  conclufion  of  this  horrid  fcene, 
fee  tlie  article  Act  of  faith, 
INQUISITORS,  in  law,  perfons  who  have 
power  by  their  office  to  make  inquiry  ’ 
certain  cafes  ; as  ftieriffs,  and  coronm 
on  view  of  the  body,  &c, 
INROLLMENT,  in  law,  is  rcgillerirg 
any  lawful  afil,  as  a ftatute  or  lecognt 
zance  acknowledged,  a deed  of  bargain 
and  fale,  &c.  in  the  rolls  of  chancerj'i 
king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  or  excb 
quer,  at  the  huttings  of  Guildhall,  LoH' 
don,  or  at  the  quarter-feffions. 
Inrollments  of  deeds  mutt  be  recorild 
in  court,  and  for  the  fake  of  peipeiuilj 
ingrolfed  on  parchment  : yet  it  is  fail 
that  inrolling  a deed  does  hot  makein 
record,  which  is  an  entry  on  paiclimtil 
of  judicial  matters  controverted  in  a coiitj 
of  record  5 and  of  which  the  court  isn 
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fake  notice : but  the  Inrollment  of  a 
deed,  is  only  a private  afl:  of  the  parties 
concerned,  of  which  the  court  takes  no 
notice  at  the  time  when  it  was  done,  tho’ 
the  court  gives  way  and  accedes  to  it. 
All  deeds  may  be  inrolled  at  common 
law,  and  tho’  by  accident  a feal  is  broke 
off,  it  will  not  hinder  it.  A deed  when 
inrolled  mud  be  acknowledged'before  a 
mafter  in  chancery,  or  a judge  of  the 
court  where  it  is  inrolled  ; which  being 
the  officer’s  warrant  for  its  inrollment, 
fuch  inrollment  will  be  allowed  as  good 
proof  of  the  exiftence  of  the  deed  itfelf. 

Clerk  of  iNROLLMENTs,  or  Enroll- 
ments. See  the  article  Clerk  of  en- 
rollments, 

INSCONCED,  in  the  military  art,  part  of 
an  army  that  have  fortified  themCelves 
with  a fconce  or  fmall  fort,  in  order  to 
defend  fome  pafs,  CSc. 

INSCRIBED,  in  geometry.  A figure  is 
faid  to  be  inferibed  in  another,  when  all 
its  angles  touch  the  fides  or  planes  of  the 
other  figure.  See  the  articles  Hexagon, 
Pentagon,  Sfc. 

INSCRIPTION,  a title  or  writing  carved, 
engraved,  or  affixed  to  any  thing,  to  give 
a more  diffinfil  knowledge  of  it,  or  to 
Iranfmit  fome  important  truth  to  pof- 
terity. 

The  inferiptions  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus and  Diodorus  Siculus,  fufficiently 
lliew  that  this  was  the  firft  method  of 
conveying  inftruflion  to  mankind,  and 
tranfraitting  the  knowledge  of  hiftory 
and  fciences  to  pofterity  : thus  the  an- 
tients  engraved  upon  pillars  both  the 
principles  of  fciences,  and  the  hiftory  of 

, the  world.  Pififtratus  carved  precepts 
of  hulbandry  on  pillars  of  ftone ; and 
the  treaties  of  confederacy  between  the 
Romans  and  Jews,  were  engraved  oa 
plates  of  brafs.  Hence,  antiquarians  have 
been  very  curious  in  examining  the  in- 
feriptions on  ancient  ruins,  coins,  me- 
dals, feff. 

INSECTS,  in  zoology,  a numerous  clafs 
of  animals,  whole  bodies  are  neither  re^ 
gularly  covered  with  hair,  feathers,  or 
kales,  as  in  the  generality  of  other  ani- 
mals; but  either  with  a hard,  and  as  it 
were  horny  fubliance,  or  with  a foft  and 
tender  (kin  ; and  of  which  the  far  greater 
part,  that  is,  all  the  inlefis  with  a hard 
covering  to  their  bodies,  have  on  their 
heads  antennae,  otherwife  called  horns 
and  feelers. 

The. molt  general  fub-divifion  of  infefls 
IS  into  two  feries,  niiz,  the  winged  and 


naked  ones  ■ each  of  which  comprehends 
feveral  fubordinate  orders  of  genera,  each 
containing  numerous  fpecies. 

The  feveral  orders  of  the  firft  feries  are 
the  cofeoptera,  hemiptera,  neuroptera, 
lepidoptera,  hymenoptera,  and  diptera  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond  feries,  are  the 
aptera,  reptilia,  zoophyta,  teftacea,  and 
lithophyta  : of  all  which  we  have  treated 
under  their  refpefitive  articles.  See  the 
articles  Coleoptera,  Neuroptera, 
(Sc. 

Generation  of  Insects,  See  the  article 
Generation. 

INSERTION,  in  anatomy,  the  clofe  con- 
jundlion  of  the  veftels,  tendons,  fibres, 
and  membranes  of  the  body  with  fome 
other  parts.  See  the  articles  Tendons, 
Muscle,  (Sc. 

INSIDIANT  DISEASES,  thofe  which  (hew 
no  evident  (ymptom,  but  lie  concealed  in 
the  body,  ready  to  break  forth  on  the 
leaft  provoration,  as  it  were  by  furptize. 

INSINUATION,  in  our  law,  a clanclef- 
tine  creeping  into  a perfon’s  mind,  or 
favour;  but,  among  the  civilians,  it  bears 
a different  fignification  ; as  the  infinua- 
tion  of  a will  is  the  firft  produfilion  of  it, 
vi%.  the  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
regifter,  in  order  to  the  procuring  a pro- 
bate thereof. 

INSIPID,  an  appellation  given  to  things 
without  tafte.  See  the  article  Taste- 

INSITION,  in  gardening,  the  fame  with 
grafting.  See  the  article  Grafting. 

INSOLATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  fufFer- 
ing  matters  .to  (land  and  digeft  in  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  inftead  of  that  of  a fur- 
nace. See  Fire  and  Heat. 

INSOLVENT,  a term  applied  to  perfons 
unable  to  pay  their  debts.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Debt  and  Debtor. 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  implies 
the  conveying  of  certain  extraordinary 
and  fupernatural  notices  or  motions  into 
the  foul. 

In  difeolirfing  upon  the  argument  con- 
cerning the  infpiration  of  the  feripture, 
the  learned  Du  Pin  alledges  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  Jews,  the  authority  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  confent  of  (he  chriftian  church. 
I.  It  cannot  be  in  the  leaft  doubted,  but 
that  the  aniient  Jews  Were  thoroughly 
peiTuaded  that  the  books  in  their  canon 
were  written  by  prophets  divinely  in- 
fpired  : they  looked  upon  the  law  of 
Mofes  as  the  law  of.God  himfelf,  and 
on  the  pentateuch  as  the  foundation  of 
their  rNigion : (Jiey  had  even  the  evidence 
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bF  their  fenfes,  that  Mofes  W3s  fent  by 
Gotl,  that  he  conv.erled  fhiiiiliavly  with 
him,  and  was  affilted  by  him  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner;  wilnefs  the  many 
miracles  which  God  wnought  by  him, 
and  his  divine  providence  and  proteflion 
being  vouchl'afed  to  him  in  an  unufual 
manner ; fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  they 
had  all  imaginable  evidence  that  the  laws 
and  htftorical  narrations  of  Mofes  were 
all  of  them  penned  by  infpiration  from 
heaven.  As  to  the  other  canonical 
books  colleiled  by  Ezra,  it  cannot  be 
t|uefl:ioned  with  any  colour  of  realbn, 
but  that  Ezra,  in  drawing  iip  his  canon 
and  facred  books,  made  choice  of  thofe 
which  had  the  charafler  of  divinely  in- 
fpired  writings,  and  had  been  always 
acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  univerfal 
confent  of  the  jewiHi  nation  ; and  the  fy- 
nagogue  looked  upon  this  canonical  fyf- 
tem  as  prophetical  and  divinely  infpired. 
See  Canon  and  Bible. 
a.  From  the  unexceptionable  tellimony 
of  the  Jews,  M.  Du  Pin  proceeds  to  al- 
ledge the  authority  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apoftles.  It  is  upon  the  evidence  of 
thefe  books  that  our  Saviour  proves  him- 
lelf  to  he  the  mfffias,  and  by  them  that 
he  confutes  the  Jews.  The  apoftles  fol- 
lowed their  matter’s  do61rine  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  things : thefe  books 
they  made  ufe  of  to  aiithori'e  the  gofpel 
they  preached,  and  to  prove  that  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  mellias,  were 
ful.ftlled  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

3.  From  thefe  authorities  he  proceeds  to 
the  teftimony  of  the  primitive  church  : 
thofe  who  were  inftru6l;ed  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles,  had  not  only  the  fame 

' .'.regard  for  the  books  of  the  Old  Teft, ament 
as  the  Jews  themfelves  had,  hut  likewife 
by  univerfal  confent  received  the  gofpels 

. and  rpiftles  of  tlje  apoftles  as  writings 
penned  by  the  inipiration  of  the  holy 
ghoft.  The  primitive  cliriftians  being 
fully  perfuaded  of  this  truth,  received 
the  apoftles  doftrine  with  iniire  fubmif- 
fion,  and  looked  upon  it  as  no  other 
than  the  inttruflion  of  Jefus  Chrift  and 
of  God  himfelf.  See  the  article  Chris- 
tian RELIGION. 

INSPISSATING,  in  phnrmacy,  an  ope- 
radon  whereby  a liquor  is  brought  to  .a 
thicker  confiftence,  by  evaporating  the 
thicker  parts.  See  INCRASSATING. 

INSPRUCK,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
ciicle  of  Aullria,  capital  of  the  county 
ofT^u'ol,  fituated  on  the  river  Inn,  in 
eaft  long.  11“  z6',  north  lat.  47^^  ij'. 


INSFALLMENT,  the  inftating  ore^ad 
bliftiing  a perfon  in  fome  dignity. 

This  word  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  indue, 
tion  of  a dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ec. 
clefiaftical  dignitary,  into  the  poffelilon  j 
of  his  flail,  or  other  proper  feat  in  ||,[ 
cathedral  to  which  he  belongs.  It  is  al. 
fo  ufed  for  the  ceremony  whereby  flu  I 
knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  al  j 
Windfor,  and  on  many  other  likeocci.  I 
flans.  It  is  fometimes  termed  inhal. 
lation.  See  Garter. 

INSTANT,  fuch  a part  of  duration  where, 
in  we  perceive  no  lucceffion  ; or  it  is  iIbi  I 
which  takes  up  the  time  only  of  one  idea 
in  our  minds. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifli  three 
ofinftants;  a temporary,  a natural,  and  | 
a rational  inftant. 

Tempor  ary  inftant  is  a part  of  time  im. 
mediately  preceding  another  : thus  the  I 
laft  inftant  of  a day  precedes,  immediately 
and  really,  the  firtt  inftant  of  the  follow-  | 
ing  day. 

Natural  inftant  is  what  we  otherwife  I 
call  a priority  of  natui'e,  which  oblaio! 

- in  things  that  are  I'ubordinated  in  aft. 
ing,  as  firft  and  fecond  caul’es,  or  caufei 
and  their  eftedls  ; for  the  nature  of  things 
requires,  that  if  there  be  a fecond  c,iiife 
there  muft  be  a fit  ft;  and  that  there  raul  [ 
be  a caule,  if  there  be  an  efleft.  See  lit  | 
article  Cause. 

Rational  inftant  is  not  any  real  into, 
but  a point  which  the  underftandingm. 
ceives  to  have  been  before  tome  oihr  I 
inftant,  founded  on  the  nature  of  thelhingj 
which  occafioned  it  to  be  conceived;  ' 
inftance,  if  God  made  fever-il  thingsvo'j 
luntarily,  which  he  could  otherwife  hsvi  j 
let  alone,  there  is  a reafonable  founiii.l 
tion  to  conceive  God  fuch  as  he  is  ill 
himfelf,  before  he  had  made  any  oflWil 
voluntary  determinations:  hut  as  Ihraj 
was  no  real  inftant  when  God  had  rt  I 
formed  any  determination,  this  inltantill 
called  a rational  inftant,  hywaypfoiT 
pofition  to  an  irdiant  of  time.  I 

INSTAURATION,  the  re-eftablilhmiilj 
or  reftauralion  of  a religion,  a chui(k/| 
or  the  like,  to  its  former  ftate. 

INSTEP,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part ofil 
horfe’s  hind  leg  which  reaches  Iron:  4i| 
ham  to  the  pallern-joint ; and  wit 
when  the  horle  is  in  his  natural  pod 
efftmding,  flioiikl  be  large,  flat,  auiii'l 
a perpendicular  line  with  the  groiulir 
for  when  the  infteps  do  not  (land  pl'l 
pendicularly,  it  is  a certain  lign  of  wnfl 

till 
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nefs  either  in  the  reins  or  hinder  quar- 
ters. 

INSTINCT,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
lagaciiy  and  natural  inclinations  of  brutes, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  reafon  in 
mankind.  See  Reason  and  Brutb . 

INSTITUTES,  in  literary  hiftory,  a book 
containing  the  elements  of  the  roman 
law,  and  conftitutes  the  laft  part  of  the 
civil-law.  See  CiVtL-LAW. 

The  inftitutes  are.  divided  into  four 
books,  and  contain  an  abridgment  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  civil-law  ; being  de- 
ligned  for  the  ufe  of  Itudents. 

INSTITUTION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
ellahlilhing  or  founding  foinething. 

In  the  canon  and  common  law,  it  figni- 
fies the  invefting  a clerk  with  the  I'pirittt- 
alilies  of  a reflory,  ©’c.  which  is  done 
by  the  bifliop,  who  ufes  the  fornitila, 
“ I inftitule  you  reflor  of  fuch  a church, 
“ with  cure  of  fouls,  and  receive  your 
“ care  and  mine.”  This  makes  him  a 
complete  parfon  as  to  fpirituality,  but 
not  as  to  temporality,  which  depends  on 
induflion.  See  the  article  Induction. 
The  term  inftitntions  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a 
literary  fenfe,  for  a book  containing  the 
elements  of  any  art  orfcience;  fuch  are 
inliitutions  of  medicine,  inftitutions  of 
rhetoric,  ©c. 

INSTRUCTIVE  column,  in  architec- 
ture. See  the  article  Column, 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is 
fubfervient  to  a caule  in  producing  any 
efeft.  See  Cause  and  Effect. 

A common  cafe  of  mathematical  inftru- 
ments  contains  feveral  corapalTes,  a fac- 
tor, fcale,  drawing-pen,  and  protradlor. 
See  the  articles  Compasses,  Sector, 
Scale,  ©c. 

A cafe  of  pocket  inllrurhents  for  fur- 
geons,  which  they  ought  always  to  carry 
about  with  them,  contains  lancets  of  dif- 
ferent fizes ; (cilfars,  fit  for  feveral  ufes  ; 
forceps,  plain  and  furniflied  with  teeth  j 
incilion-knives,  ftraight  and  crooked  ; a 
fpatula,  probes,  needles,  ©r.  See  Lan- 
tET,  ScissARs,  Forceps,  ©c. 

The  following  inftiuments  ufed  by  fur- 
geons,  pay  on  their  importation  accord- 
ing to  thefe  rates.  Trepans,  the  dozen 
pay  IS.  ii-jlg^d.  and  draw  back  on  ex- 
portation, IS.  Sy^gd.  Bullet-fkrews,  the 
dozen,  pay  Pj^^gd.  and  drawback  8-r'g°gd. 
Incilion-flieers,  paices,  or  tooth  drawers 
and  plulicanes,  the  dozen  pay  ii-jVg^" 

and  draw  back  lO^^^-^Td.  Settf^  the  bun- 


dle, containing  furteen,  pay  and 

draw  back  if  made  of 

iron,  for  every  1 12  pounds,  .ps.  g_rs  d, 
and  draw  back  4s.  8,Vod-  if  madrof 

keel,  the  iiz  pounds  pay  5s.  1— f?d.  the 
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whole  of  which  is  returned  on  exporta- 
tion : but  if  they  ate  made  of  lilver,  they 
are  to  pay  as  plate.  S-ee  Plate. 

Instrument,  in  law,  (bme  public  afl,  er 
authentic  deed,  by  which  any  truth  is 
made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  ella- 
bliflied  in  a court  of  juftice.  See  Deed. 

Instruments,  in  miific,  are  either  played 
on  by  means  of  wind,  as  the  organ, 
flute,  hautboy,  ©c.  or  of  firings,  as  the 
harpfichord,  violin,  ©r.  See  the  aiticles 
Organ,  Flute,  Harpsichord,  ©r. 

INSULATED,  infulatus,  in  architeiflure, 
an  appellation  given  to  fuch  columns  as 
Hand  alone,  or  free  from  any  contiguous 
wall,  ©r.  like  an  ifland  in  the  lea  s 
whence  the  name.  See  Column. 

INSULT,  infidtus,  in  medicine,  fignifies 
theaccefs  of  the  paroxyfm  of  intermitting 
difeafes;  See  the  articles  Intermittent 
and  Paroxysm. 

Insult,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  fame  with 
alTaulf.  See  the  article  Assault. 

INSUPER,  over  and  above,  a term  ufed 
by  the  auditors-of  the  exchequer  in  their 
accounts  j thus,  whefe  a certain  fum  is 
charged  to  a perfon’s  account,  they  fays 
fo  much  remains,  infuper,  to  the  ac- 
countant. 

INSURANCE,  or  Assurance,^  in  lavir 
and  commerce,  a contradl  or  agreement 
whereby  one  or  more  perfons,  called  in- 
fiirers,  alfurers,  ©c.  oblige  themfelves  to 
anfwer  for  the  lofs  of  a fliip,  houfe, 
goods,  ©c.  in  confideration  of  a pre- 
mium paid  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
things  infured. 

Infurances  are  of  various  kinds,  as  on 
fliips  or  parts  of  fliips,  on  merchandize 
fingly,  and  on  fliips  and  goods  jointly  ; 
and  thefe  are  again  branched  out  to  run 
either  for  a tirrie  ftipulated,  or  to  one 
fingle  port,  or  out  and  home,  with  liber- 
ty to  touch  at  the  different  places  men- 
tioned in  the  policy.  Iniiirances  may 
likewil'e  be  made  on  goods  lent  by  landj 
or  by  boys,  ©c.  on  rivers;  and  this  is 
frequently  done,  more  efpecially  on  jew- 
el.', and  other  things  of  great  v-ilue. 
They  may  likewil'e  be  made  , on  fliips 
and  good.s,  loll  or  not  loft,  which  is  com- 
monly done  when  a lliip  has  been  long 
10  T miliiiig  ; 
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wifnng  ; and  thofe  words  being  inferted 
in  the  policy,  oblige  the  under-writers  to 
pay,  though  the  (hip  was  loft  at  the  time 
of  making  fuch  infurance,  except  the  af- 
fured  had  then  certain  knowledge  of  the 
fliip’s  being  wrecked  ; in  which  cafe  the 
fubfcription  lhall  not  oblige,  as  this  is 
accounted  a mere  fraud.  So  iikewife  if 
a perfon  get  more  infured  than  the  (hip 
is  worth,  with  a villainous  defign  to  de- 
ftroy  her,  this  fraudulent  aft  will  not 
oblige  the  infurers,  but  expole  the  pro- 
prietors to  I’ulFer  death  for  their  knavery. 
If  a drip  is  infured  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don to  any  foreign  port,  and  before  (he 
breaks  ground  is  burnt,  the  infurers  are 
not  liable  ; unlefs  the  words  of  the  in- 
furance are,  at  and  from  the  port  of 
London  ; hut  if  (lie  has  once  broke 
ground,  and  after  being  driven  back, 
takes  (ire,  the  infurers  are  anfwer- 
able.  An  infurance  made  on  prohibited 
goods  is  not  binding,  unlefs  they  were 
not  prohibited  till  after  the  infurance 
was  made.  Where  the  policy  exprefsiy 
mentions  that  the  (liip  is  to  depart  with 
convoy,  it  is  intended  that  (he  (hall,  if 
podible,  keep  with  the  convoy  during 
the  voyage,  and  if  (he  depart  wilfully 
from  the  convoy,  it  is  a fraud  ; but  if 
having  departed  with  convoy,  file  by 
ftrefs  of  weather  lofes  the  convoy,  and 
is  taken,  the  infurers  are  liable.  If  there 
be  thieves  on  board  among  themfelves, 
the  maftcr  of  the  (liip  is  to  anfwer  fur 
that,  and  not  the  infurers ; for  tho’  the 
words  of  the  policy  infure  againft  Ioffes 
by  thieves,  yet  affailing  thieves  are  only 
here  intended.  An  infurance  made  in  a 
foreign  country,  may  be  fued  in  Eng- 
land by  the  common  law,  if  the  infurers 
come  here.  Where  the  policy  is  againft 
reftraint  of  princes,  that  does  not  extend 
to  a navigation  carried  on  againft  the 
law  of  nations,  or  where  there  fliall  be  a 
feizure  for  not  paying  of  cuftoms,  or  the 
like.  If  goods  be  infured  as  the  goods 
of  an  ally,  when  they  are  the  goods  of 
an'  enemy,  it  is  a fraud,  and  the  infu- 
rance not  good.  If  a man  pays  money 
on  a policy  of  infurance,  fuppollng  a lofs 
where  there  was  none,  this  (hall  be  money 
received  for  the  u(e  of  the  infurer,  for 
which  he  may  maintain  an  aftion.  Da- 
mages happening  to  goods  in  their  own 
iiHture  periihablc,  are  not  to  be  borne  by 
the  infurer.  A fuppreilion  of  the  truth, 
or  a fal'le  allefafion,  is  fufffeient  to  dif- 
cltarge  tlve  policy;  for  it  is  a general 
rule,  ,t!iac  the  infured  ought  to  inform 


the  infurer  of  all  material  circumltimces 
that  were  come  to  his  knowledge,  attlit 
time  of  making  the  policy,  in  order  tlm 
the  contraft  may  be  fairly  adjufted ; whidi 
beinga  contraft  upon  chance,  cannotbe 
done,  if  one  party  knows  more  than  ih 
other  ; for  equality  in  contrafts,  by  dij' 
law-merchant,  is  effentiai ; but  a proof 
of  an  intention  to  make  a. deviation,  will 
not  avoid  the  policy  before  the  deviaiioi 
is  aftually  made. 

By  an  aft  made  in  19  Geo.  II.  itisj;, 
tennined,  that  after  the  firft  day  rf 
Augurt,  ' 1 746,  no  affurance  (hall  i, 
made  on  (hips  or  lading  by  way  d 
gaming  or  wagering,  or  without  beatfi 
of  filvage  to  the  infurer:  that  it  Hull 
not  be  lawful  to  make  re- affurance,  m, 
lefs  the  affurer  (liall  become  infolveEi 
become  a bankrupt,  or  die ; in  wliid 
cafes  fuch  affurer,  or  his  executors,  ft, 
may  make  re-affuranpe  to  the  amoiii 
of  the  Cum  before  affuted,  provided  j 
be  expreffed  in  the  policy  to  be  a re-alh, 
ranee.  That  all  fums  of  money  leaiti 
bottomry  or  at  refpondentia,  upon  iij 
(hips  belonging  to  his  majelty’s  fnbjtfb, 
bound  to  or  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  lliil 
be  lent  only  on  the  (liip  or  merchanditt, 
laden,  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  fuchfe 
and  (hall  be  fo  expreffed  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bond  ; and  the  benefit  offi 
vage  (liall  be  allowed  to  the  lender,  li 
agents  or  adigns,  who  alone  (hallhaiti 
right  to  make  affurance  on  the  moneyl; 
lent ; and  no  borrower  of  moneyonto 
tomry,  Gfc.  (liall  recover  tuore  on  B 
affurance,  than  the  value  of  his  inltiii 
in  the  fliip  or  merchandize,  exclolinli 
of  the  money  fo  borrowed  j and  in  csfii 
(liall  appear,  that  the  value  of  liis  Ihmii 
the  (hip  or  merchandize  does  not  anwaH 
to  the  full  fum  borrowed,  fuch  bonom 
'(liall  be  refponfible  to  the  lender  foti 
much  of  the  money  borrowed,  as  lie  hi 
not  laid  out  on  the  (hip  or  merthandin 
with  lawlul  intereft  for  die  fame,  lop 
tiler  with  the  infurance  and  nil  olli 
charges,  to  the  proportion  whicll  4 
money  not  laid  out  (liall  hear  10  i 
whole  monev  lent,  no'.withftandinjili 
(liip  and  merchandize  touily  loft.  H 
Whenever  advice  is  received  of  tlid'iH 
of  a (liip  or  goods  inlurecl,  applicir 
is  to  be  made  to  the  infurers,  and 
vouchers  produced  ; and  if  they  sr:!' 
tis.hcd  they  will  p,-,v  the  monry;  I'l 
they  have  caufe  to  I'ci  uiile  the  doin-i 
tile  infured  mull  day  til!  ills  hifurciiS 
obtain-  a- more  fttisfaftory  accoutiiji* 
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if  nothing  be  heard  of  the  fliip  in  any 
realonable  time,  the  'infurers  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  money  agreed  upon, 
The  policies  made  of  infurances  are  to 
be  (tamped  within  three  days  after  the  fliip 
isinfured,  on  the  penalty  of  paying  lool. 
The  principal  offices  for  the  infurance 
of  (liips  and  merchandize  in  London,  are 
the  Royal-exchange  alfurance,  and  the 
London  alTurance,  both  of  which  are 
ellabliflied  by  aft  of  parliament.  Thefe 
offices  allb  infure  houfes  and  other  build- 
jngs,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
from  lots  or  damage  by  fire  ; and  the 
former  of  them  alfo  affure  lives. 

The  Royal  exchange  infurance,  on  a 
brick  or  done  building,  infures  any  fuiii 
not  exceeding  zoo  1.  at  5 s.  per  ann.  and 
any  larger  lUm  not  exceeding  locol, 
after  the  rate  of  z s . 6 d . per  cent . per  ann. 
Above  loool.  and  not  exceeding  2000I. 
at  3S.  per  cent.  Above  aooo  1,  and  not 
exceeding  3000  1.  at  4s.  per  ce?it.  On 
goods  and  merchandize,  the  property  of 
the  afl'ured,  within  any  brick  or  ftone 
building,  or  on  the  goods  and  building 
together,  this  office  infures  any  fuin  not 
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exceeding  300 1.  for  ys.  (,A.  per  ann, 
and  larger  (urns  after  the  rates  above- 
mentioned  ; but  timber  or  plafter-build- 
ings,  or  goods  or  merchandize  therein, 
pay  8 s.  per  ami.  for  200  1.  and  after  the 
rate  of  4 s.  percent,  for  any  greater  fum 
not  exceeding  1000  i.  and  5 s.  percent. 
for  all  infurances  above  1000 1.  and  not 
exceeding  2000 1.  On  a timber  or  pla- 
fter  building  with  goods  and  merchan- 
dize together,  any  fum  not  exceeding 
300I.  may  be  infured  for  izs.  per  ann. 
and  larger  fums  at  the  above  rates.  The 
goods  belonging  to  hazirdous  trades,  as 
diltillers,  chemiits,  apothecaries,  colour- 
men,  tallow-chandlers,  oilmen,  innhold- 
ers, &c.  depofited  in  brick  houfes,  pay 
8 s.  per  ann.  for  infuring  200  1,  and  af- 
ter the  rate  of  4 s.  />rr  cent,  for  any  greater 
fum  not  exceeding  1000 1 ; and  above 
1000 1.  and  not  exceeding  2000  1.  5 s. 
per  cent,  but  when  the  houfes  and  goods 
are  put  together,  the  price  of  infurance  is 
4 s.  per  cent,  per  ann.  w'ithout  any  other 
charge  except  the  policies. 

The  London  infurance  has  the  following 
annual  premiums. 
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Sums  afiTured, 

Common  iniii- 
ranees. 

Hazardous  inlu- 
rances. 

Double  hazaruous 
infurances. 

Any  luni 

Not  exceeding  200 1. 
Froiji  200  I.  tf>  loooI. 
From  jooo  1.  to  2000I. 
From  2000I.  to  3000I. 

4s.  per  annum. 
2S.  per  cent. 
2s.6d,  perct.  > „ 
4S. percent.  J? 

fis.  per  annum. 

3 s.  per  cent.  T 

4 s.  per  cent.  > ^ 
6 s.  per  cent.  J p 

10  s,  per  annum, 

5 8.  per  cent.  ^ 
ys.  fid.  perct.  V 2' 
ys.  fid.  per  ct.  j ? 

The  haad-in-hand  of^ce  infure  for  leven  years  at  12  s.  per  cent,  on  brick,  and  double 
lliatfum  for  timber-houfes. 

The  fuiirlire  office,  belides  7 3.  6 d.  for  the  policy  and  mark,  has  the  following  annual 
piemiuins. 


Sums  infured. 

Common  infu- 
ranees. 

Hazardous  iniu- 
rances. 

Any  fum 

Not  exceeding  200  1. 
From  200  1.  to  loool. 
From  1000  1.  to  2000 1, 
From  2000 1.  to  3000I. 

4s.  per  annum. 

2 s,  per  cent. 
as.  6d.  per  ct.  > ^ 
3s.  6d.  perct.  j = 

fi  s.  per  annum. 

3 s.  per  cent. 

4s.  percent. 

5 s.  per  cent.  J ? 

Double  hazardous 
infnranres. 


10  s.  per  annum. 
5$,  percent.  T 
7s.  fid,  per  ct.  V ^ 
yS-  6d.  per  ct.  N ? 


The  friendly  fociety  infurance,  has  fome 
very  extraordinary  regulations,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is,  that  every  one  of  the 
slfured  becomes  a member  of  the  fociety  ; 
and  when  any  lofs  happens,  contributes 
in  proportion  to  the  fum  he  has  infured, 
to  make  good  the  damage ; on  which 
account  he  pays  only  is.  4d,  per  cent. 

ann.  premium,  and  6 s.  8 d.  per 
K"/.  as  a caution  ; but  what  is  unex- 


pended of  ihe'fis.  8 d.  is  returned  to 
the  party  infured  at  the  end  cf  .feven 
venrs. 

We  (lave  alfo  infurances  for  lives,  in 
virtue  of  which,  when  the  j . r cm  infured 
dies,  a fum  of  money  becomes  payable 
to  the  perfcn  on  whofe  behalf  the  policy 
cf  infurance  was  grsnled.  The  princi- 
pal infurance  office  cf  this  kind,  is  that 
of  the  amicable  fociety  for  a perpetual 
lo  T 2 alfurance, 
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affurance,  kept  in  Serjeant’s  inn,  Fleet- 
(ireet,  London. 

In  this  0.^  e,  after  paying  the  charges 
of  the  policy,  and  los.  entranceononey, 
each  perfon  pays  5!.  per  annum,  by 
quarterly  payments,  and  from  thefe  pay- 
ments, the  diridends,  which  ufually 
amount  to  100  I.  and  upwards,  are  to 
ai^fe.  All  peribns  admitted  are  to  be 
between  the  ag'es  of  twelve  and  forty- 
five,  and  in  a 'good  ftate  of  health.  Any 
perfon  is  allowed  to  have  two  or  three 
• inrurances  nr  numbers  on  the  fame  life, 

' whereby  ftich  perfon  will  he  inlitled  to 
a c!->iin  on  each  number  fo  infured  ; and 
every  c!  imant  is  impowered  to  put  in  a 
new  life,  in  the  roym  of  one  deceafed, 
within  twelve  knlenilar  months  next  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  current  year.  By  he- 
'■  coming  raembers  of  this  fociety,  clergy- 
men, phyficians,  lavyyers,'  tradefmen, 
and  all  whofe;  income  ceafes  at'  the 
" ti'fne  of  their  death,  may,  in  al!  proba- 
bility, leave  to' 'their  ianiiiies  a chtini  cf 
pot  iefs  than  ioq  1'.  for  every  5 1.  annually 
paid  in.  See’thd  article  AsstJRANCEi 
'Fhe  value  of  'I'nfutaiices  Upon  lives,  de- 
pends upon  the  probability  of  the'conti- 
nuanee  of  any  propofyd  life  or  lives,  dur- 
ing any  pio'poied  term.  Any  queftions 
of  this  kitid  rahy  be  determined  fromJDr, 
I^aliey’s  table,  and  from  the  principle? 
of  the  doili'ine  .of-  Chances.  Bur,  as 
far  as  we-  can  learn  'offtbe'-praftice  on 
fitch  occafions,  the  pteriiiums  paid ' to 
infurers  are  generally-  -liigher-  than  .arily 
computation  founded  on  obfervatiqnscon-' 
, cerniiig  the  probabilities  of'human  life', 
yvill  warrant.  Thus  it  is  not  unufiial 
1 to  make  a 'perfon  p."iy  5 per  cent,  for  the 
infur-tnce  of  his  life  for  a twelvemonth, 
that  is,  in  cafe  the  perfon  dies  within  the 
year,  th'e  inl'urer  is  to:pay  loo  1.  for  every 
jd.  -received,-  Now,  it  .tppears  from  Dr. 
Halley’s  table,  which  tdiinates  the  pro- 
baiiility  of  life  low  enough,  that  ^ per 
cent,  is  an  adequate  value  only  for  a life 
of  anlarlvanced  age, ; fuch  as  lixty-four. 
JNTACTj®,  in  conics,  an  appellation 
fometirnes  given  to  the  afyinptotes.  See 
the-avticle  Asymptote. 

IhlTAG-LIOS,  precious  ftones  on  which 
are  engraved  the  heads  of  great  men,  in- 
fcriptlonr,  and  the  like  ; fuch  as  we  fre- 
quently fee  fet  in  rings,  fcals,  &c. 
JNTAIL,  or  Tail.  S-ee  the  article  Tail. 
JhJTAI^ERS,  a fort  of  robbers  in  the 
north  of  England,  who  fortuerly  received 
the-' booty  which  their  confederates  the 


out- partners,  brought  from  the  borden 
of  Scotland.  ’ 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a whole  mini, 
her,  in  contradiftinftion  to  a fiafhon' 
See  Number  and  Fraction.  * 
INTEGRAL,  or  Integrant,  inphilo. 
fophy,  appellations  given  to  parts  of 
bodies  which  are  of  a limilar  n'atuit 
with  the  whole  : thus  filings  of  iron  havt 
the  fame  nature  and  properties  as  ban 
of  iron. 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  into  their  inti, 
grant  parts  by  triture  or  grinding,  lima, 
tion  or  filing,  folution,  amalgamation, gj, 
INDENTMENT,  in  law,  is  the  intention, 
defign,  or  true  meaning  of  a perfon  ot 
thing,  which  fiequently  fupplies  wiiatb 
not  fully  expreffed  : but  iho’  the  Intent  of 
parties  in  deeds  and  contrafls  is  ntiicli 
regarded  by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  tab 
"place  againit  the  rules  of  law. 
Inpentment  bJ  crimes-,  this,  in  cafeof 
trealbn,  wheie  the  intention  is  prevedhy 
circiimltances,  is  puni/liable  in  the  fiw 
manner  as  if  it  vyas  put  in  execution.  So 
it  a-  perfon  enter  a houfe  in  the  nigh. 
lime,  \yith  ah  intent’  to  commit  biirgt 
lary,  it  is  felony  ; alfo  ail  all'.nilt,  wiik 
--  an  intent  to  commit  a robbery  011  tin, 
'■  highway,  is  made  felony,  and  punilli. 
ed  with  tranfportation.  7 Geo.  II, 

C.  2T  , 

INTERCALARY,  intercalaris,  inclito. 

■ nology,  an  appellation  given' to  the oilJ 
• day  inferted  in  leap-year  ; whicb'waslo 
called  from  calo,  calare,  to  proclaim,  il 
being  proclaimed  by  the  priefts  wiib 
■ loud  voice.  See  the' article BissE.XTil!, 
INTERCEPTED  'axis,  in  conic  fedioBS, 
the  fatiie  with  abl'clffe.  See  Abscisse, 
INTERCESSION,  in  roman  antiquity, 
the  afil  of  a tribune  of  the  people,  orqlkfl 
magiltrate,  whereby  he  inhibited  the aJ 
of  another  magiftrate. 

The  tribunes  had  an  unlimited  power# 
interceed  or  controul  the  afts-  of  eviiy: 
other  magiftrate,  who  could  only  inhH 
the  afts  cf  inferior  ma'gittrates.  Seelll 
article  Trieune.  ■ 
INTERCOLU’MNIA'TION.  in  ardiilei- 
tore,  denotes  the  fpace  between  twoti- 
lumns,  which  is  always  to  be  profOt; 
tinned,  to  the  height  and  bulk  cf  ib 
columns. 

Some  authors- have  laid  down  thefollot- 
ing  proportions  for  the  'intercolumnU' 
tions,  at  a medium,  aiiz.  in  the  nifni 

■order,  it  muft  be  equal  to  four  diameliil 

cf  the  cqlu.mn  below  ; in  the  doric,  n 

■ jliij 
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jliree ; in  the  ionic,  to  two  ; in  the  co- 
lintliian  to  two  and  a quarter  ; and  in 
the  compofite,  to  one  and  an  half. 

JNTERCOMMONING,  in  law,  is  when 
the  commons  of  two  manors  lie  together, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  both  have,  time 
out  of  mind,  catiled  their  cattle  to  feed 
nroniifcubully  on  them. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  fuch  mufcles,  nerves, 
arteries  and  veins  as  lie  between  the 
ribs.  See  the  article  Ribs. 

The  intercoftal  mufcles  are  thin  flefliy 
plates,  two  between  each  two  ribs,  one 
external  and  the  other  internal.  The 
intercoftal  nerves  are  branches  of  the  fifth 
and  lixth  pair;  the  intercoftal  arteries 
are  branches  of  the  twol’ubclavians  ; and 
the  intercoftal  veins  arife  from  the  vena 
azygos.  See  the  articles  JVIusCLE, 
Nerves,  Artery,  fefc. 

INTERDICT,  an  eccldiaftical  cenfure, 
by  which  the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the 
performance  of  divine  fervice  in  a king- 
dom, province,  town,  (s'c.  This  cen- 
fure has  been  frequently  executed  in 
France,  Italy  and  Germany;  and  in  tlie 
year  1170,  pope  Alexander  III.  put  all 
England  under  an  interdift,  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine 
fervice,  except  baptizing  of  infants,  tak- 
ing confeffions,  and  giving  abfohition  to 
dying  penitents.  But  this  cenfure  being 
liable  to  the  ill  confequences  of  promoting 
libertinifm  and  a negleft  of  religion,  the 
fucceedlng  popes  have  very  leldom  made 
ufe  of  it. 

There  was  alfo  an  interdifl  of  perfons, 
who  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  at- 
tending on  divine  fervice.  Particular  per- 
fons were  alfo  antiently  interdiSed  of 
fire  and  water,  which  fignified  a banidi- 
ment  for  foine  particular  offence : by 
this  cenfure  no  perfon  was  allowed  to  re- 
ceive them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water  ; 
and  being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the 
two  neceffary  elements  of  life,  they 
were  doubtlefs  under  a kind  of  civil 
death. 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  of  motley 
paid  for  the  loan  or  ufe  of  money  ; and 
is  diftinguilhed  into  two  kinds,  limple 
and  compound. 

Simple  Intereft  is  that  which  is  paid  for 
the  principal,  or  fum  lent,  at  a certain 
fate  or  allowance  made  by  law',  or 
agreement  of  parties,  whereby  fo  much 
3551.  or  61.  or  any  other  fum,  is  paid 
for  zqol.  lent  out  for  one  year;  qn;! 


more  or  lefs  proportionally  for  greater  or 
lefier  films,  and  for  more  or  lefs  time. 
For  example,  if  it  is  5 1.  to  100 1.  for  one 
year,  it  is  a 1.  10 s.  for  half  a year,  and 
lol.for  two  years  : alfo  i.o  1.  for  one  year 
of  zoo  1.  and  5 1.  for  Haifa  year  ; and  fo 
on,  for  other  fums  and  rimes,  ^ Thus,  as 
the  law,  or  agreement  of  parties,  fixes 
a certain  ratio,  or,  as  we  call  it,  rate  of 
intereft,  which  is  fo  much  on  the  100  1. 
for  one  year ; from  this  we  can  eafily 
find  the  proportional  intereft  on  1 1.  for 
one  year,  being  plainly  the^'^partof 
the  intereft  of  100 1.  fo  if  this  is  jl.  that  is 
.05  1.  if  this  is  6 1.  that  is  .06  1.  and  if  this 
isyl,  10s.  or  5.5l.thatis  .055I.  Where- 
foie,  if  we  pnderftand  the  rate  of  intereft 
to  be  the  intereft  of  1 1,  for  one  year,  the 
more  common  queftions  about  fimple  in- 
tereft will  relate  to  thefe  four  things, ‘tuia. 
any  principal  fum,  its  intereft,  the  time 
in  which  it  gives  that  intereft,  and  the 
rate,  or  intereft  of  i I.  for  one  year,  ac- 
cording to-which  that  principal,  intereft 
and  time  are  adjufted  to  one  another. 
From  which  we  have  four  problems  ; in 
the  rules  whereof  we  fuppofe  the  princi- 
pal and  intereft  exprefled  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  pounds,  by  reducing  what  is 
lefs  than  i I.  fo  a decimal  of  1 1.  and  the 
time  to  be  exprefted  in  years,  and  deci- 
mal parts  of  one  year. 

Prob.  I.  Having  any  principal  fum,  and 
time,  with  the  rates  of  intereft  given,  to 
find  the  intereft  of  that  fum  for  that  time 
and  rate. 

Rule  : Multiply  the  principal  rate  and 
time  continually  into  one  another,  the 
produft  is  the  intereft  fought. 

Obferve,  if  w’e  exprefs  the  principal  by 
p,  the  intereft:  by  n,  the  time  by  /,  and 
the  rate  by  r,  then  this  rule  is  thus  repre- 
fented  n—p  t r. 

Example  : ’ The  rate  of  intereft  being 
.05  1.  what  is  the  iqtcreft  of  85  1.  for  4 
years  and  3 quarters,  or  4.75  years  ? 
Anfwer.  20  1.  3 s.  9 d.  ~ so.  187,5 
X 4.75  X. 05. 

Which  is  thus  performed  : 

Zs—P 

425 

595 

34° 

4°3-75 

' 

*0.1875  pounds. 


Which 
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Which  decimal  is  reduced  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  30,  II,  and  4:  thus, 

•1875 

20 

3.7500  fliillings 
II 

15000 

7500 


9.0000  pence 

Prob.  II.  Having  the  rate,  principal  and 
intereft,  to  find  the  time. 

Rule  : Divide  the  intereft  by  the  produfil 
of  the  rate  and  principal,  the  quote  is 
• tt 

the  time ; thus,  t— — . 

Example!  The  rate  .05 1.  principal 
85I.  intereft  20I.  3s.  pd.  or  20.1875I. 
the  time  is  4.75  years,  or  4 f years. 

rr-i,  10,1875  20.1875 

Thus,  4.75  — or 

g5X  .05  _ 4.25 

Demonftration  : This  rule  is  deduced 
from  the  former  ; thus,  fince  n—t  rp, 
then  dividing  both  fides  by  rp,  it  is 
n 

Prob.  III.  Having  the  prin.cipal,  intereft, 
and  time,  to  find  the  rate. 

Rule;  Divide  the  intereft  by  the  produfit 
of  principal  and  time,  the  quote  is  the 

rate:  thus — —r. 
tp  - 

Example:  12—20.18751.  r=:4. 75  years, 

..nil-  1 20.1875 

#rr8il.  then  IS  r=.05l,r= rr— •, 

20, 187  5 4-75^25 

or ^ 

403.75  . . 

Demonftration  : Since  n—trp,  divide  , 


both  by  tp\ 


it  IS  — — r. 

tp- 


Prob  IV.  Having  the  rate,  time  and 
intereft,  to  find  the  principal. 

Rnles  Divide  the  intereft  by  the  prodtiH 
of  rate  and  time,  the  quote  is  the  princi- 
pal ; thus, 

Example:  tircao.igyyl.  ^=4.75  years, 

}■— .05 1.  then  is  * — 85I.— , 

■ 20.i’875  ■ • 4-7JX;05 


Since  n~irp,  divide 


.2575 

Demonftration ! 


both  fides  by  tr,  the  quote  is  ——p. 

Scholium  : If  the  intereft  of  any  fum 
for  any  time  is  added  to  the  principal, 
this  total  or  fum  is  called  the  amount, 
^'viz,  of  the  principal  and  its  intereft  for 


that  time.)  And  then  from  thefe  four 
things,  ‘tiiK.  the  amount,  which  we  call 
a,  the  principal,  the  time  and  rate 
arife  four  problems  j for  having  any  three 
of  thefe  the  fourth  may  always  be  found. 
Thus, 

Prob.  V.  Having  the  principal,  time 
and  rate^  to  find  the  amount. 

Rule  ; Find  the  intereft  by  prob.  I.  add 
it  to  the  principal,  the  fum  is  the  amount. 
Thus,  by  prob.  I.  the  intereft  is 
therefore  the  amount  is  a — ptr-\-f, 
The  reafon  is  evident. 

Note:  Bec^ufe  p tr—rt  Xp,  and^S-t 
X p ; therefore  rtp+p  ~rt+  ixf~a. 
And  fo  the  rule  may  be  exprelTed  thusj 
to  the  produft  of  the  rate  and  time  add 
unity,  and  multiply  the  fum  by  the 
principal,  the  produfl  is  the  amount. 
Example  : What  is  the  amount  of  246!, 
principal  in  2 years -and.i,,  or  2.5  yean, 
the  rate  of  intereft  being  .05  1 ? Anfwer 
2461.  + 30.751.ZX2761.  155.  for  the 
intereft  is  r;  246  x .05  x 2.5  = 30.75I. 
Or  thus  ; .05  X 2.5  = .125 1.  to  which 
add  I,  itis  I .125I.  which  multiplied 
by  246,  produces  276.75!. 

Prob.  VI.  Given  the  principal,  amount 
and  time,  to  find  the  rate. 

P.ule  : Take  the  difference  betwixt  the 
principal  and  amount,  and  divide  it  by 
the  produft  of  the  time  and  principal, 

the  quote  is  the  rate  : thus,  rzz- — -• 

tp' 

Example:  Suppofe  n — 276.75 1.  f = 
246,  r— 2. 5 years;  then  is  r rz  .05!,^ 
276.75  —246_3q.75^ 

2.5X2-16  615 

, Demonll  ration  : Since  by  prob.  V.  az 
irp-\-p,  t.iKe  p from  both  fides,  it  is 
'a—p  — trp-,  then  divide  both  by  If, 

. . . a — * - . 

It  IS':i - — r, 

Prob.  VII.  Given  the  ampunt,  pnneit 
pal  and  rate,  to  find  the  time. 

Rule  ! Take  the  difference  of  the  atnoMi 
and  principal,  and  divide  it  by  the  pro. 
du£l  of  the  principal  and  ratp,  the  quot! 

is  the  time  : thus  tzn— — t. 

rp 

Example!  Siippofe  flzi276.75l.  f~ 
246l.r— .05;  then  is / — 2.5  years? 

276.7.51.  — 246  _ 30.75 

246  X .05  ~ J2.3 

ipemonftration  : In  the  laft  problem, ii-f 
. yyasequal  tofr/i;  and^ividingbothbyffi 

. . a~p 
iUst — 


rp 
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Probj  VIII.  Given  the  amount,  rate, 
and  lime,  to  find  the  principal. 

Rule:  Add  i to  the  produft  of  the  rate 
and  time,  and  by  that  fum  divide  the 
amount,  the  quote  is  the  principal ; thus, 
_ a 
^ rt+i 

Example:  atz:  176.75!.  f =.05 1.  t — 

«,c  years;  then  is  *=146=: — i 
li^5.  a.5X.05+i 

Demonftration  : By  prob.  V.  it  is  a = 
rt  + I X /i ; therefore  dividing  both  fides 

by  r/+i.  It  IS P‘ 

•'  r/+i 

Compound  Interest,  is  that  which  is  paid 
for  any  principal  fum,  and  the  fimple 
intereft  due  upon  it  for  any  time,  accu- 
mulated into  one  principal  fum.  Exam- 
ple: if  100 1.  is  lent  out  for  one  year  at 
6 1.  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  6 I. 
due  of  intereft  be  added  to  the  principal, 
and  the  fum  106 1.  be  confidered  as  a new 
principal  bearing  intereft  for  the  next 
year  (or  whatever  lefs  time  it  remains 
unpaid)  this  is  called  compound  intereft, 
becaule  there  is  intereft  upon  intereft, 
which  may  go  on  by  adding  this  fecond 
year’s  intereft  of  106 1.  to  the  principal 
106 1.  and  making  the  whole  a principal 
for  the  next  year. 

Now,  although  it  be  not  lawful  to  let  out 
money  at  compound  intereft,  yet  in 
purchaling  of  annuities  or  penfions,  fis’r. 
and  taking  leafes  in  reverfion,  it  is  very 
iifual  to  allow  compound  intereft  to  the 
purchafer  for  his  ready  money  ; and, 
therefore,  it  is  very  neceflary  to  under- 
hand it. 

Let  therefore,  as  before, ^>=1  the  principr^l 
put  to  intereft ; t ~ the  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance ; a m the  amount  of  the  princir 
pal  and  intereft  ; Rr=  the  amount  of  il. 
and  its  intereft  for  one  year,  at  any  given 
rate,  which  may  be  thus  found. 

I'iz,  too  : 106  ::  x : 1,06  — the  amount 
oi  I ].  m 6 per  cent.  Or  100  : 105  ::  1 : 
1,05  — the  amount  of  1 1.  at  5 per  cent. 
And  fo  on,  for  any  other  affigned  rate  of 
intereft. 

Then  if 

R ztamount  of  1 1.  for  i year,  at  any  rate. 
R^~aniount  of  1 1.  for  2 years, 

R’— amount  of  i I.  for  3 years, 

R 'zrainount  of  i I.  for  4 vear.s, 
R’~amount  of  I I.  for  5 yeair. 

Keif  t-^.  For  I : R : : R : R R RR  : 
R ilS. : ; R RR  ; R-t ::  R4 . R sf.  sfr,  in  a 


geometrical  ptogreflion  continued  ; that 
is,  as  1 1.  : is  to  the  Remount  of  1 1.  at  1 
year’s  end::  fo  is  that  amount:  to  the 
amount  of  il.  at  a years  end,  Csc. 
Whence  it  is  plain,  that  compound  in- 
tereft is  grounded  upon  a feries  of  terms, 
increafingin  geometrical  proportion  con- 
tinued ; wherein  t (viz,  the  number  of 
years)  does  always  afllgn  the  index  of 
the  laft  and  higheft  term,  viz.  the  power 
of  R,  which  is  R'. 

Again,  as  r : ::  p : pRt  — ^ 

amount  o( p for  the  time,  that  Rr  — the 
amount  of  1 1.  That  is,  as  r 1.  : is  to 
the  amount  of  1 1.  for  any  given  time;: 
fo  is  any  propofed  principal,' or  fum  : to 
its  amount  for  the  fame  time. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  prefume, 
the  reafon  of  the  following  theorems  will 
be  very  eafily  underftood. 

Theorem  I.  p^^zza,  as  above. 

From  hence  the  two  following  theorems 
are  eafily  deduced. 

Theorem  II.  P. 

Rr  ^ 

Theorem  III..^=R^. 

P 

By  thefe  three  theorems,  all  queftions 
about  compound  intereft  may  be  truly  re- 
folved  by  the  pen  only,  viz.  without 
tables  : though  not  fo  readily  as  by  the 
help  of  tables  calculated  on  purpofe. 
Example  I,  What  will  256  I.  to  s. 
amount  to  in  7 years,  at  5 per  cent,  per 
annutn,  compound  intereft  ? 

Here  is  given  ^=1236.5,  t—p,  and 
R:r:i-05,  which  being  involved  until  its 
index  zr  t f-xtiK.  7)  will  become  R^z: 
1.40710.  Then  1.40710  x 256.  5 — 
36o.92i15z:(?— 360I.  18  s.  5d.  which 
is  the  anfwer  required. 

Example  II.  'What  principal  or  fum  of 
money  muft  be  put  out  to  raife  a ftock  of 
360 1.  18  s.  5d.  in  feven  years,  at  ^ per 
cetit  per  annmn,  compound  intereft  ? 

Here  is  given  «— 360.92115,  R — 1.05 
and  r— 7 to  find />  by  theorem  II.  Thus 
R^zzi. 40710  ( 360.92115 fl)  256.5 
~p.  That  is,  p z:  256 1.  10  s.  which  is 
the  fum  or  principal  required. 

Example  III.  In  what  time,  will  256 1. 
to  s.  raife  a ftock  of  (or  amount  to)  360 1 . 
iS  s.  5 d.  allowing  5 per  cent  per  a?i- 
ntwi,  compound  inteieft  ? 

Here  is  given  pz:2j6.5,  0^=360.9211 5, 
Rz:I.05,  To  find  t 1*  theorcui  III. 

R^-  vvhich 

p 256.5 

being  continually  divided  by  R ~ 1-05 

until 
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tintll  nothing  remain,  the  number  of 
thole  divifions  will  be  “ 7 =:  f. 

Thus  1.05)  1.40710(1.3400,  and  1.05) 
(1, 3400)1. 276  a, and  1.05(1.1762)1.1155, 
and  10  on  until  it  becomes  1.05)  1.05  (i. 
which  will  be  at  (he  I'eventh  divifion. 
Therefore  it  will  bet— 7,  the  number  of 
j'dars  required  hv  the  queftion. 

Example  IV.  If  156  1.  10 s.  will  amount 
to,  or  raife  a flock  of  360I.  18  s.  5 d. 


in  7 years  time,  what  muft  the  rate  of  irf, 
■ tereft  be,  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Here  is  given /i=a5S.5,  fl=;36o.9,i,, 
and  i—y  ; quere  R.  By  theorem  III 


in  the  hi} 


— “IV— 1.40710;  as  befor 

P 

example.  And  jf  R'  =;  R ? = 
then  R = 7 v'  1T40710,  which  may  bj 
thus  exlrafled. 


Put 


3^  yrs 
4-f-f  + 3 « 


r + r zz  R,  then 

+ 7 f®  e + 21  hr,  &c.- 
7 r®  e + 11  )-5  ee,  &c.  “ G 


R^  rz  1,40710  : 
_r7 


re  + 3 ee- 

D 

+ 3^ 


-=;D 


7;- s 


e—- 


let  r — 1, 
Operation. 


then  D zr  0.0575. 


+ 3^  = -hi 
Divifor  1.15 
Firft  rzrl.oo’ 

+ e—  0.05 


1.00X0.0575/0.05 
: -fO  .77.r\ 


z=i.o5zzR. 

Then  i : 0.05  loo  : 5 the  nte  per  cent, 
required. 

Interest,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for 
a chattel  real,  or  a leafe  for  year.s,  Sfr. 
. but  more  for  a future  term. 

An  eftate  in  lands,  &c.  is  better  than  a 
bare  interert  therein  ; yet,  according  to 
the  legal  fenfe  of  the  word,  an  intereft 
extends  to  eftates  and  titles  which  a per- 
fcn  has  in  or  out  of  lands,  &c,  for  by 
grant  of  a perfon’s  whole  intereft  in  land, 
a reverlion,  as  well  as  pofleffion,  in 
Ample  fee,  paffes. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  in- 
declinable part  of  I'peech,  lignifying  fome 
paflion  or  emotion  of  the  mind. 

As  the  greateft  part  of  the  expreffions 
ufed  on  thefe  occafions  are  taken  from 
nature  alone,  the  real  intcrjeflions,  in 
moft  languages,  are  monolyllablea ; and 
as  all  nations  agree  in  thefe  natural  paf- 
lions,  fo  do  they  agree  in  the  figns  and 
indications  of  them,  as  of  love,  mirth, 
me. 

The  greeks  confound  their  interjeffiens 
with  adverbs,  and  the  hebrtws  confound 
them  with  their  adverbs  and  prepofitions, 
calling  them  all  by  the  general  name 
particle. 

interim,  a name  given  to  a formulary, 
or  kind  of  contellion'  of  the  articles  of 
faith,  obtruded  upon  the  proieftants 
after  Luther’s  death  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their 
forces;  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  only  to 
take  place  in  the  interim  (mean  time)' 


till  a general  council  fttould  have  decided 
all  points  in  difpute  between  the  pro. 
teflants  and  the  romanifts.  It  retained 
moft  of  the  doflrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  romanifts,  excepting  that  of  mar. 
riage,  which  was  allowed  to  priells, 
communion  to  the  laity  under  botli.kinils, 
Moft  of  the  proteflants  rejeffed  it.  Then 
were  two  other  interims,  oneofieipCc, 
the  dlher  of  Franconia. 
INTERLOCUTORY  order,  inlaw, 
an  order  that  does  not  decide  the  catife, 
but  only  fome  matter  incident  thereio, 
which  happens  between  the  beginnin; 
and  end  of  a caufe  ; as  when,  in  chancery 
or  exchequer,  the  plaintiff  obtains  an  or 
der  for  an  injunflion  until  the  hearingof 
the  caufe;  which  order,  not  being  final, 
is  called  interlocutory. 

INTERLOPERS,  are  properly  thofewho, 
without  due  authority,  hinder  thetrade 
of  a company  or  corporation  lawhil- 
ly  eftabliflied,  by  dealing  in  the  fanif 
way. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exliiliited 
on  the  theatre  between  the  a6is  of  a plat, 
to  amufe  the  fpeflators  while  the  afloti 
thke  breath  and  flii'ft  their  dfefs,  or  U 
give  time  of  changing  the  feenes  anil  dc' 
cor.ations. 

In  the  antient  tr.ngedy,  the  chortt.s  fmj 
the  interludes,  to  (hew  the  intervals  bf 
tween  the  a£ls.  In  after  times,  they 
made  ul'e  of  the  pantomimes  to  leliw 
the  audience,  that  they  might  net  gm® 
weary  of  the  play  ; a prafltce  which cii 
never  be  mentioned  to  their  honour:  ft* 
it  is  certain  evidence  of  a bad  talle,  wbt" 
the  audience  cannot  be.ar  to  fit  out  a dra- 
matic entertainment,  without  herngt*" 
Heved  by  fuel)  low  liiverfions.  But  « 
have  not  the  Raft  ivafeu  to'  wondetjt 

ibiV 
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this,  who  have  feen,  in  oiir  own  lime 
and  nation,  rope  and  ladder-dancers, 
afid  other  notable  artifls  of  this  clafs, 
not  only  admitted  upon  the  ftage,  but  re- 
ceived there  with  the  utmoll  applaufe. 
Interludes  now  are  generally  fongs, 
dances,  or  concerts  of  mufic.,  Ariftolle 
and  Horace  give  it  for  a rule,  that  inter- 
ludes (liould  confilt  of  fongs  founded  on 
the  principal'parts  of  the  drama, 

INTERLUNIUS  morbus,  the  fame  with 

ihcepilepfy.  SeepPitEPSY, 

intermediate,  is  ufuaily  under- 
(lood  of  the  fpace  of  time  elapled  from 
any  certain, point  to  any  other. 

iNTERMEWING,  in  falconry^  is  a 
hawk’s  mewing,  from  the  firfl:  change  of 
her  coat,  till  file  turn  white. 

INTERMITTENT,  or  Intermitting 
FEVERS,  fuch  fevers  as  go  otf  and  foon 
return  again,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
which  are  continual.  SeepEVER. 

Thefe  fevers  are  diftinguifhedinto  various 
dalles,  according  to  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  relapfe  into  them,  as  tertian 
fever,  quartan  fever-,  Sf'c.  See  the  articles 
Testian,  Quartan,  Sfr. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  intermittents  in 
general  are  either  vernal,  and  rage  from 
February  till  Augult  ; or  autumnal,  and 
rage  from  Auguft  to  February.  Fevers 
of  this  kind  begin  with  an  ol'citation, 
pandiculation,  wearinefs,  weaknefs,  cold, 
horror,  rigor,  tremor,  and  palenefs  of 
the  extremities,  a dllBcult  refpiration,  an 
anxiety,  a naufea,  a vomiting,  a quick, 
weak,  and  flow  pulfe.  The  more  violent 
and  numerous  thefe  fymptoms  are,  the 
Worfe  the  fever  is;  and  afterwards,  the 
heat  and  other  fymptoms  are  the  worfe. 
This  is  the  firfl:  ftage  of  interiuittent 
fevers,  which  correfponds  to  the  increafe 
of  continual  fevers,  and  is  of  all  other 
llages  the  moft  dangerous  : for  in  this 
condition,  the  urine  is  generally  crude  and 
thin,  This  ftage  of  intermittent  fevers  is 
fucceedtd  by  another,  which  begins  with 
heat,  rednef;,  a ftrong,  large,  and  free 
refpiration,  a fmall  anxiety,  a large  and 
lii'ong  pulfe,  an  ex-eflive  thirft,  a pain 
ni  the  limbs  and  head,  generally  a red- 
ncfs  of  the  urine  : this  ftage  correfponds 
to  the  ftate  and  height  of  continual  fevers. 
Then  laft  of  a'll,  there  generally  appears 
a profufe  fweat,  a remifTion  tf  all  the 
fymptoms,  a thick  urine,  with  a fedi- 
nient  rel'embling  Idaik,  dull,  fleep,  a 
total  abfence  of  the  fever,  lafiitude,  and 
Weaknefs. 

Intermittent  fevers  frequently  terminate 
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in  thofe  of  the  acute  and  dangerous  kindj 
which  is  generally  owing  to  an  exceflive 
heat,  and  too  brilk  a motion  of  the  fluids. 
The  cure  requires  that  we  Ihould  uie 
aperient,  faline,  alkaline,  aromatic,  mi-^ 
neral,  diluting,  mild,  and  oleaginous  fub- 
ftances,  heat,  motion,  fomentation,  and 
friflion,  during  the  intermiflion,  or  in 
the  firft  ftage ; the  medicines  of  this  kind 
are  all  Tachenius's  falts  of  herbs:  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  are  obtained 
from  wormwood,  carduus  benediflus, 
and  ftalks  of  beans,  nitre,  antimoniated 
nitre,  diaphoretic  antimony  unwaflied, 
fal  ammoniac,  fal  prunella,  and  fal  poly- 
chreftus,  tartarus  regeneratus,  in’-i-rus 
tartarifatus,  fait  of  tartar,  reduced  to  a 
^faponaceous  mafs  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  all  the  parts  of  all  the  aromatic 
herbs,  efpecially  cif  thofe  which  are  re- 
folvent.  In  order  to  purge  the  prinise  vias 
from  the  redundant  fordes,  a purge  or  a 
vomit  is  often  beneficial,  exhibited  fo 
long  before  the  paroxyfm  that  its  opera- 
tion may  be  over  before  the  fit  comes  on. 
That  an  intermitting  fever,  fays  Dr. 
Mead,  is  not  carried  off  by  the  peruvian 
bark  with  a proper  degree  of  certainty, 
without  premifing  a vomit,  or  a purge, 
or  both,  is  not  unknown  to  phyficians  j 
but  to  join  fome  mild  cathartic  to  this 
remedy  will  perhaps  appear  new  in  prac. 
tice.  For  it  is  commonly  thought  among 
us,  that  this  medicine  has  litile  or  no 
tffeft,  unlefs  the  patient  be  coftive  while 
he  takes  it ; hut  long  experience  has 
taught  me,  continues  the  doflor,  that  it 
is  quite  neceffary  to  add  a fmall  quantity 
of  rhuba*b  to  this  febrifuge,  fo  as  to 
procure  two  ftools  at  lead  every  day  ; 
nor  have  I ever  obferved  that  this  pro- 
cedure has  leffened  its  virtue,  but  rather 
rendered  it  more  efficacious. 

However,  the  doflor  obferves,  that  it 
fometimes  happens  that  this  febrifuge 
fails  in  true  intermittents,  which  failure 
he  afcribes  generally  to  a bad  habit  of 
body,  in  which  cafe  liie  phyfician  ftiould 
ufe  his  heft  endeavours  to  difcover  in 
what  part  the  fault  lies  ; and  it  will  be 
commonly  found  to  he  in  the  vilcera  and 
glands  of  the  abdomen.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, he  thinks  it  neceffary  to  prefcribe 
fome  purges,  and  fometimes  vomits ; and 
ill  the  intermediate  days,  deobllruents  and 
ftoinachics  ; the  heft  of  which  are  aro- 
matic bilters,  and  preparations  offtecl. 
INTERNAL,  in  general,  (ignifies  what- 
ever is  within  a thing. 

Euclid  (iib.  I.  prop,  32,)  proves,  that 
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Ae  fum  of  the  three  angles  of  every 
triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles ; 
whence  he  deduces  feveral  ufeful  corol- 
laries. See  the  article  Triangle. 

He  likewife  deduces,  from  the  fame  pro- 
pofuion,  this  theorem,  'vix,  that  the  fum 
of  the  angles  of  every  reftilinear  figiue, 
is  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles, 
as  the  figure  hath  fides,  excepting  or  fub- 
trafting  four. 

INTERNOPIUM,  among  hotanifts,  de- 
notes the  fpace  between  two  knots  or 
joints  of  the  (talks  of  barley,  oats,  and 
the  like  plants. 

INTEROSSEUS,  in  anatomy,  an  appel-. 
iation  given  to  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  figures  and  toes,  from  their  being 
fituated  between  the  bones  of  thole  part. 
See  Muscle,  Flexor,  &c, 

INTERPOLATION,  among  critics,  de- 
notes a fpurious  paflage,  inferred  into 
the  writings  of  (bme  antient  author. 

One  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
punging interpolations,  is,  that  the  refti- 
tution  be  peifeflly  agreeable  to  the  reft  of 
the  work. 

INTERPRETER,  in  general,  denotes  a 
perfon  who  explains  the  words  or  writ- 
ings of  another,  fo  as  to  make  them  in- 
telligible to  thofe  who  did  not  under- 
ftanil  them  before. 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which 
the  throne  is  vacant,  in  eleflive  king- 
doms ; for  in  fuch  as  are  hereditary, 
like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
interregnum. 

INTERREX,  the  magiftrate  who  governs 
during  an  interregnum. 

In  antient  Rome,  this  magifirate  was 
continued  even  after  the  expulfion  of 
their  kings. 

INTERRMENT,  the  afl  of  burying  the 
dead.  See  the  article  Burial. 

INTERROGATION,  or  point  ^Inter- 
rogation, in  grammar,  a charafiler  of 
this  form  (?)  ferving  to  denote  a queftion. 

Interrogation,  in  rhetoric,  is  a figure, 
whereby  the  orator  propofes  fomeihing 
by  way  of  queftion  ; which,  it  muft  be 
owned,  greatly  enlivens  the  difeourfe. 

INTERROGATORIES,  in  law,  are 
queftiens  wrote  down,  and  demanded' of 
the  witneffes  examined  in  a caufe,  more 
efpecially  in  the  court  of  chancery.  Thefe 
interrogatories  muft  relate  only  to  the 
neceflary  point,  and  be  either  drawn  up 
or  perufed,  and  alfo  figned  by  counfel  : 
but  care  muft  be  taken,  that  they  are  not 
calculated  to  lead  a perfon  in  what  he 
has  to  fay,  by  putting  words  as  it  were 


into  his  mouth,  as,  did  you  rot  feefudi 
a thing  done  ? the  depofitions  taken  upo" 
fuch  interrogatories  will  be  fupprelTed- 
for  they  ought  not  to  lean  to  one  fidj 
more  than  another,  and  therefore  Ihould 
be  expreffed  afier  this  manner,  did  you 
fee  or  not  fee  ? The  examiners,  and  alfo 
the  commiftloners  who  examine  the  wit. 
nelTes  produced  on  interrogatories,  mul 
examine  only  one  interrogatory  ata  tinit 
and  not  alk  any  idle  queftions,  or  fti 
down  impertinent  anfwers. 

INTERRUPTION,  in  matters  of  pro, 
portion,  fignifies  the  fame  with  disjunc- 
tion, or  disjnnft  proportion.  See  tb 
article  Discrete. 

Interruption  is  noted  thus,  (: :)  and  in. 
timaies  the  breaking  off  the  ratio  in  ib 
middle  of  four  disjun£I  or  difcrele  pro. 
portionals  ; as,  A : B ; ; C : D,  that  ii 
as  A is  to  B,  fo  is  C to  D.  See  thear. 
tides  Proportion,  Ratio,  S’c. 

Interruption  is  likewife  a figure  In 
rhetoric,  wherein  a perfon,  to  drew  bii 
palTion,  breaks  off  his  difeourfe  fuddenly 
and  abruptly. 

INTERSECTION,  in  the  matliematit!, 
fignifies  the  cutting  of  one  line  or  plant 
by  another  : thus,  we  fay,  that  the  mu- 
tual interfeflion  of  two  planes  is  a rigb 
line.  See  Line  and  Plane. 

INTERSOILING,  in  hufbandry,  is  lay. 
ing  one  kind  of  foil  or  mould  upon  ano. 
iher,  as  clay  on  fand,  fand  on  earth,  Sc, 

INTERSPINALES  colli,  in  anatomy, 
fmall  flefhy  mufcles  of  the  neck,  ariliij 
from  the  fuperior  parts  of  each  douHt 
fpinal  procefs  of  the  neck,-  except  of  lb 
lecond  vertebra;  and  inferted  into  tli 
inferior  parts  of  all  the  double  fpins, 
When  thefe  mufcles  aft,  they  draw  tin 
fpines  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck  neaiii 
each  other. 

INTERSTELLAR,  a word  ufed byte 
authors  to  exprefs  thofe  parts  of  ill 
univerfe  that  are  without  and  beyond  oil 
folar  fyftem. 

In  the  interftellar  regions  are  fuppofeilli 
be  feveral  other  planetary  fyftems  nwvirj 
round  each  fixed  ftar  as  the  cenieta 
their  motion,  as  the  fun  is  that  of  oua 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  is  not  improhsfclii 
that  each  fixed  ftar  may  be  thus  a fun  11 
fome  habitable  orbs  that  may  move  rouil 
it,  the  interftellar  world  will  be  infinili| 
the  greater  part  of  the  univerfe. 

INTERTIES,  in  architedure,  thofetal 
pieces  of  timber  that  lie  horizontally!* 
between  the  fommers,  or  between  ihi 
and  the  fell,  or  refon,  ; 
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INTERTRANSVERSALES  colli  in  ana- 
toinV)  certain  mufcles  fituated  among 
the  tranfveife  apophyfes  of  the  vertebrtE  : 
they  arife  from  the  lower  vertebra,  and 
are  inferred  into  that  next  above  : they 
are  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  with  the 
interfpinales. 

INTERVAL,  in  mufic,  the  difference  be- 
tween two  founds,  in  refpeil;  of  acute 
and  grave  ; or,  that  imaginary  fpace  ter- 
minated by  two  founds,  differing  in 
acntenefs  or  gravity. 

When  two  or  more  founds  are  compared 
in  this  relation,  they  are  either  equal  or 
unequal  in  the  degree  of  time ; fuch  as 
are  equal  are  called  unifons,  with  regard 
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to  each  other,  as  having  one  tune ; the 
other,  being  at  a diftance  from  each  other, 
conftitute  what  we  call  an  interval  in 
mufic ; which  is  properly  the  diftance  in 
time  between  two  founds. 

Intervals  are  diftinguiftied  into  Cm  pie 
and  compound. 

A fimple  interval,  is  without  parts  or 
divifiqns.  Such  are  the  oflave,  and  all 
that  are  within  it;  as  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  with 
their  varieties, 

A compound  interval,  confifts  of  feveral 
leffer  intervals ! fuch  are  all  thofe  greater 
than  the  oftave  ; as  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  &c.  with  their  varieties. 


Table  of  intervals,  fimple  and  compound. 
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Thofe  in  the  upper  line  are  the  fimple 
intervals,  the  other  three  the  compound 
ones,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  either  doubled, 
tripled,  or  quadrupled. 

To  reduce  a compound  interval  to  a 
fimple  one,  Mr.  Broffard  gives  this  rule  ; 
From  the  denominator  thereof  take  feven, 
and  what  remains  is  the  fimple  inter- 
val; as  from  a thirteenth  take  feven, 
there  remains  fix,  which  fliews  the 
thirteenth  to  be  the  fixth  doubled  ; again, 
from  twenty-fix  take  feven  three  times, 
which  are  twenty-one,  and  five  remains; 
therefore,  fays  he,  the  twenty-fixth  ap- ' 
pears  to  be  the  fifth  quadrupled. 

But  this  diftinftion,  into  fimple  and  com- 
pound, regards  praflice  only,  becaufe 
there  is  really  no  fuch  thing  as  a leaft 
interval.  Befides  by  a fimple  interval 
here,  is  not  meant  the  leaft  praflifed,  but 
fuch  as  tho’  it  were  equal  to  two  or  more 
lelfer,  which  are  in  ufe  ; yet,  when  we 
would  make  a found  move  fo  far  up  and 
down,  we  always  pafs  immediately  from 
one  of  its  terms,to  the  other. 

What  is  meant  then  by  a compound  in- 
terval , will  be  very  plain ; it  is  fuch  whofe 
terms  are  in  praflice,  taken  either  in  im- 
mediate fucceflion,  or  fuch  where  the 
found  is  made  to  rife  and  fall  f om  the 
one  to  the  other,  by  touching  fome  inter- 
mediate degree ; fo  that  the  whole  be- 
comes a compofition  of  all  the  intervals 
from  one  extreme  to  the  01  her. 

What  we  now  call  a fimple  interval,  the 


Intervals  (compound 
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antients  called  diaftem  ; and  our  com- 
pound one,  they  called  fyftem.  Each  of 
thefe  has  differences  ; even  of  the  fimple, 
there  are  fome  greater  and  fome  leffer, 
but  they  are  always  difcord  ; but  of  the 
compound  or  fyftem,  fome  are  concord, 
and  others  difcord.  Unifons,  ’tis  plain, 
cannot  poffibly  have  any  variety ; for 
when  there  is  no  diftereniie,  as  in  unilo- 
nance,  which  flows  from  a relation  of 
equality,  ’tis  evident  there  can  be  no 
dirtinflion  : unifons  therefore  are  often 
called  concords,  (tiro’  they  may  not  pro- 
perly be  fo  called.)  But  an  interval  da. 
pending  on  a difference  of  time,  or  a 
relation  of  inequality,  admits  of  variety; 
and  fo  the  terms  of  every  interval,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  relation  or 
difference,  make  either  concord  or  dif- 
cord. Some  indeed  have  reftrained  the' 
word  concord  to  interval,  making  it  in- 
clude a difference  of  tune  : But  this  is  pre- 
carious ; for  as  the  word  concord  fignifies 
an  agreement  of  founds,  it  is  certainly 
applicable  to  unifons  in  the  firft  degree. 
Intervals,  ’tis  plain,  may  differ  in  magni- 
tude, and  there  may  be  an  infinite  varie- 
ty, according  to  the  poffible  degrees  of 
tune ; for  there  is  no  difference  fo  great  er 
fo  little,  but  a greater  or  leffer  may  poffibly 
be  conceived  s ’tis  true,  with  regard  to 
praftice,  there  are  limits  which  are  the 
grea'teft  and  leaft  intervals  our  ears  can 
judge  of,  and  which  may  aflually  be  pro- 
duced by  voice  or  inftrument. 
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The  degrees  of  tune  are  proportionable 
ib  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fo- 
norous  body,  in  a given  time  5 or  the 
velocity  of  their  courfes  and  recoiirfes. 
Now  thefe  differences  in  tune  conllitute, 
as  has  been  already  faid,  the  intervals  in 
niiific  i ihefe  therefore  mull  be  greater  or 
lelfer,  as  the  differences  arej  and  ’tis  the 
quantity  of  thefe,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of 
the  mathematical  part  of  mufic. 

Thefe  intervals  are  raeafured,  not  in  the 
limple  differences  or  arithmetical  ratios 
of  the  numbers  expreffing  their  vibrations 
or  lengths  ; but  in  their  geometric  ratios, 
and  vice  verfa : it  is  however  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  comparing  the  equality 
of  the  intervals,  the  ratios  expreffing 
them,  mull  be  all  of  one  fpecies,  other- 
wife  this  abfurdity  would  follow,  that 
the  fame  two  founds  may  make  differ- 
ent intervals.  To  determine  in  general, 
which  of  two  or  more  intervals  is  the 
greateft,  take  all  the  ratios  as  proper 
fraflions,  and  the  lealt  fraflion  will  be 
the  greatell  interval. 

The  antients  were  extremely  divided 
about  the  meafiiring  of  intervals.  Py- 
thagoras and  his  followers  meafured 
them  by  the  ratios  of  numbers.  They 
fuppofed  the  differences  of  gravity  and 
acutenefs  to  depend  on  the  different  ve- 
locities of  the  motions  that  caufe  found  ; 
and  thought  therefore,  that  they  could 
only  be  accurately  raeafured  by  the  ra- 
tios of  thofe  velocities  j which  ratios 
were  firft  invelligated  by  Pythagoras,  on 
occafion  of  his  palling  by  a fmith's  ffiop, 
and  obferving  a concord  between  the 
found  of  the  hammers  Itriking  on  the 
anvil.  Arilloxemis  oppofed  this  : he 
thought  reafon  and  mathematics  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  cafe,  and  that  fenfe 
was  the  only  judge  in  the  difpute ; the 
other  being  too  fuhtile,  to  be  of  any  ufe. 
He  therefore  determined  the  oftave, 
fifth  and  fourth,  which  are  the  moll 
fimple  concords,  by  the  ear  ; and  by  the 
difference  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  he 
found  out  the  tone,  which  he  fettled  as  an 
interval  the  ear  could  judge  of ; he  alfp 
meafured  every  interval  by  various  ad- 
ditions and  fubffraflions,  made  of  thofe 
mentioned  one  with  another.  Ptolemy 
keeps  a middle  way  between  the  two; 
he  finds  fault  with  one  for  defpifing 
reafon,  and  with  the  other  for  excluding 
fenfe  : and  (hews  how  tfiefe  two  might 
mutually  affilt  each  other  in  this  matter, 
Ariftoxenus  fays,  there  are  two  principal 
differences  in  intervals  ^ the  firlt  is  that  of 


magnitude,  and  the  other  as  being  con. 
cord  and  difeord  ; for,  fays  he,  everv 
concord  differs  in  magnitude  from  everv 
difeord  ; which  may  be  interpreted,  tint 
every  interval  is  of  a,  different  compafior 
extent  from  another.  As  concords  and 
difeords,  intervals  have  many  differences' 
but  of  thefe,  magnitude  is  the  principal' 
But  Euclid  reckons  five  diffrrences  of 
intervals,  firft  in  magnititdej  fecond,  in 
kind  i third,  in  being  either  concord  or 
difeord  j fourth,  in  being  fimple  or  com. 
pounded  ; and  laftly,  rational  or  irra. 
tional,  Firft  then,  intervals  differ  ii 
magnitude,  in  which  relpefl  fume  ait 
called  minor,  fuch  as  ditontis,  triemi. 
tonium,  tonus,  hemitonium,  anddiefisj 
others  major,  as  diateffaran,  diapenle, 
and  diapalon.  In  the  genus  or  kind,  in. 
tervals  differ,  as  being  either  diatonic, 
chromatic,  or  enharmonic,  i.  e,  dividtj 
as  each  of  thefe  require.  As  concordi 
and  difeords  they  differ;  the  concords 
are  diateffaion,  diapente,  diapafon,  and 
the  like  ; and  all  intervals  lefs  than  a 
fourth  or  diateffaron,  are  diffonant,  it 
well  as  thofe  fituated  between  the  com 
cords.  And  laftly,  they  differ  as  n 
rational  and  irrational : rational  inlet- 
vals  are  fuch  as  we  can  diftinguifh  bj 
numbers,  as  the  tone,  hemitoniiim,  di- 
tonus,  ti'itone,  &c.  The  irrational  ate 
fuch  whofe  magnitudes  vary  in  an  im- 
tional  manner,  i.  e.  fo  that  we  cannot ti 
a ceitain  proportion  between  their  tin 
extremes  in  numbers. 

But  ill  the  modern  fyfteni  of  mnfic,  in- 
tervals ai-e  founded  on  cert -.in  ratios  tf 
proportions  expieffible  in  numbers,  wbiil 
may  all  be  analyfed  into  the  prill 
numbers  z,  3,  and  5.  And  all  imertili 
may  be  found  from  the  oflave,  filth,  anl 
third  major,  which  refpeflively  coneljionl 
to  thofe  numbers.  Thefe  are  the  im- 
fician’s  elements,  from  the  various  cm- 
binations  of  which,  all  the  agreeabi 
variety  of  relations  of  founds  relu'i 
And  Dr.  Pepufeh,  in  the  Phil.  Ttiif, 
n®  481,  afl'ures  us,  it  may  be  looktilct 
as  the  ftandard  of  truth  ; and  thateifil 
interval  that  occurs  in  mufic  is  good  0 
' bad,  as  it  approaches  to,  or  devh® 
from  what  it  ought  to  he  on  te 
principles.  Mr.  Euler,  in  hisNov.Tbt® 
Muf.  defines  an  interval,  ffie  mejf® 
of  the  difference  of  an  acute  and  gu# 
found  : thus,  fuppofe  three  founds  a, 
of  which  c is  the  moll  acute,  a theud 
grave,  ami  b the  intermediate  found-  » 
appears,  tjiat  th?  ipterval  hsiwt™  ih 
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founds  a and  0, 
intervals  between  a and  b,  and  between 
iandr.  • Therefore,  if  the  interval  be- 
tween a and  b,  be  equal  to  that  between 
iandr,  which  happens  when  et  -.b  c ■■  d-, 
theintei'val  between  a to  r,  will  be  double' 
the  interval  a to  b.  or  b to  c.  This  be- 
ing confidered,  it  will  appear  rhat  inter- 
vals ought  to  be  expreffed  by  the  mea  lores 
of  the  ra'ios,  conlHiuting  the  founds 
forming  thole  intervals  : but  ratios  ate 
pieafured  bv  the  1 "garithma  of  fraflions, 
the  numerators  of  which  denote  'he  acute 
founds,  and  the  denominators  the  grave. 
Hence  the  interval  between  the  Ipunds 
and  b,  will  be  expreffed  by  the  Ip- 

crarilhm  ofthe  fraflion—  which'is  ufually 

S A ", 

denoted  by  L— ; or,  which  comes  to  the 
■'  a 

fame,  by  U—'La.  The  interval  therefore 
of  equal  founds,  alo  a,  will  be  null,  as 

Lfl ha  — o.  The  interval  called  an 

oflave,  or  diapafon,  will  be  expreffed  by 
the  logarithm  of  !t  5 and  the  interval  of 
the  fifth  or  diapente,  will  be  L | = L j 
— Li.  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
thole  intervals  are  incommenfurable  ; ffo 
that  no  interval,  however  fmall,  can  be 
an  aliquot  part,  both  of  the  ofifave  and 
fifth.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  in- 
tervals L I and  L s , and  others  whofe 
logarithms  are  diflimular.  But  intervals 
expounded  by  logarithms  of  numbers, 
which  are  powers  of  the  fame  Toot,  may 
be  compared.  Thus  the  interval  of  the 
founds  ay  : 8,  will  be  the  interval  of  the 
founds  9 ; as  3 is  to  a ; for  L — 3 
L.|,  and  L|  m L J.  Euler,  ibid.  p.  74. 
But  tho’  the  logarithms  of  numbers, 
which  are  not  powers  of  the  fame  root, 
be  incommenfurable,  yet  an  approximat- 
ing ratio  of  fuch  may  be  found.  Thus, 
the  meafure  of  the  oflave  is  'Lz~o. 
3010300,  and  the  meafure  of  the  fifth  is 
L 3— L a — o.i 760913.  Hence  the  in- 
terval, of  the  oftave  will  be  to  that  of  the 
fifih,  nearly  as  3010300  to  1760913  ; 
which  ratio  being  reduced  to  I'maller 
terms,  will  give  us  thefe  fimpler  expref- 
fions  for  the  ratio  of  the  oflave  and  fifth, 
1:1,  3:a,5!3,7:4,  ia;7,  17:10, 
29  : 17,  41  : 14,  53:31,  which  laft  is 
very  near  the  truth,  Euler,  ibid,  p.  75, 
In  like  manner,  intervals  may  be  divided 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts : for  this 
pnrpofe  we  need  only  divide  ths  loga- 
rithm ofthe  propofed  interval  into  the 
fame  number  of  parts,  and  then  find  its 
sptre/ponding  nuinber  by  the  (jthks;, 


The  ratio  of  the  number  lb  foundj  to 
unity,  will  give  the  required  ratio  of  the 
divided  interval  to  its  propofed  part. 
Thus  let  the  third,  part  of  an  gflave  be 
required;  its  logarithm  will  be  “ o. 
1003433=0: -jL  a : the  ratio  correljpond- 
ing  near!\  to  this,  will  tie  63  ; 50,  or  lefs 
accurately,  ay:  as,  or  5 ; 4,  which  iatt 
exprtffes  ths  third  major ; and  this  is  by 
the  lefs  knowing  taken  for  the  third  part 
of  an  oflave,  and  feenis  to  be  Inch  on 
our  harpfichord  and  organs,  wherefrom 
C to  E is  a third,  from  E to  G ;|:j:  ano- 
• ther,  and  from  G or  A ^ 10  c,  ano- 
ther third.  But  the  more  intelligent 
know,  that  G $f.and  A q ought  not  to 
be  reputed  the  fame  (bund,  fince  they 
differ  by  a diefis  enhannonica,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  two  commas. 

Intervals,  in  gardening  and  hulbandry, 
the  (paces  left  between  the  feveral  rows 
of  plants  Town  or  let  in  gardens  or  fields. 
See  the  article  Husbandry. 

.INTESTATE,  in  law,  a perfon  that  dies 
without  making  a will ; in  which  cafe, 
a diftribulion  of  his  perfonal  eftate,  after 
his  debts  and  funeral  charges  are  paid, 
isTo  be  made  among  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  deceafed,  or  for  want  of  fuch, 
among  the  next  of  kin.  Here  the  Ita- 
tute,  immediately  upon  the  inteftate's 
death,  veils  an  intereft  in  the  perfons  in- 
titled,  lb  that  if  one  dies  before  the  dif- 
tribution,  his  (hare  is  to  go  to  his  execu- 
tors and  adminiftrators,  and  not  to  the 
furvivors  ofthe  next  akin  to  the  inteftate. 
See  ihe  ariicle  Administrator. 
INTESTINES,  in  anatomy,  long  cylin-. 
drical,  hollow,  and  membranaceous  bo- 
dies ; or  rather,  one  fuch  continued  body, 
or  tube,  reaching  from  the  ftomach  to 
the  anus. 

In  thefe  we  are  to  obferve,  i.  Their 
length,  which  is  ufually  fix  times  the 
height  of  the  perfon  they  belong  to. 
a.  Their  wonderful  circumvolutions,  and 
the  ufes  of  them.  3.  Their  conneflion 
by  means  of  the  mefentery,  with  the  ver- 
tebrte  of  the  loins.  4.  Their  number, 
which  tho’  properly,  as  already  obferved, 
but  one,  yet  is  it  ufually  made  fix,  where- 
of three  are  called  the  fmall  intellines, 
intellina  tenuia,  miz.  the  omentum,  je- 
jununa,  and  ilium  ; and  the  other  three, 
the  larger  intellines,  intellina  craffa, 
ilk's:,  the  coecum,  colon,  and  reflum. 
See  Omentum,  Jejunum,  fifr. 

The  llruflure  and  fubftance  of  the  intef- 
tines  ai'e  membranaceous  ; being  form- 
ed, in  ayery  part,  cf  five  coats  01  tunicas 
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is  the  aggregate  of  the 
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The  firft  is  the  common  eoaf,  from  the 
peritonseum,  and  is  membranaceous. 
The  fecond  is  cellular,  and  is  called  by 
late  writers,  tunica  cellulola  Ruyfchii ; 
it  is  continuous  with  the  mefentery,  and 
is  to  be  difcovered  by  inflating  it : this 
coat,  in  fat  animals,  frequently  contains 
abundance  of  fat.  The  third  is  mufcu- 
lar;  it  is  compofed  of  a double  feries  of 
fibres,  in  part  longitudinal,  and  in  part 
annular ; and  thefe  affilt  the  motion  of 
the  guts.  The  fourth  coat  is  nervous  : 
it  is  furnilhed  with  abundance  of  cellu- 
les, vafcules,  and  glands,  and  is  thicker 
than  the  others ; from  this  arife  the 
rugae,  and  the  valves  of  the  inteftines. 
The  fifth  is  the  villofe  coat,  which  fuf- 
tains  the  terminations  of  the  excretory 
veffels,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  lac- 
teals:  hence,  when  nicely  examined,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a fieve : it  is  the 
organ  of  percolation  of  the  chyle. 

The  inteftines  have  velTels  in  great  abun- 
dance, running  over  every  part  of  their 
fiibftance.  Their  arteries  are  from  the 
meferiac  ones  j the  upper  mefcriac  ferv- 
ing  for  the  fmaller  inteftines,  the  lower 
for  the  larger  ; and  thefe  make  a multi- 
tude of  very  Angular  and  furprizing 
anaftomofes.  The  veins  are  meferiacs, 
and  go  off  to  the  vena  portae  and  the 
liver.  The  nerves  are  fent  from  the  in- 
torcoftals,  and  the  par  vagum.  And  be- 
fide  thefe  we  are  to  obfei  ve  the  lafleal 
veflels.  See  the  article  Lacteal. 

The  reflum,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  receives 
blood-veffels  alfo  from  the  hypogaftrics. 
There  are  alfo,  befides  the  brunnerian 
glands  of  the  duodenum,  other  glands  in 
the  inteftines,  called  from  the  name  of 
the  perfon  who  difcovered  them,  glan- 
dular Peyeri.  Thefe,  in  the  fmall  guts, 
are  ul’ually  little,  congregate,  and  mili- 
ary; but  fometimes  they  are  Angle. 
They  are  larger  as  they  are  nearer  to  the 
duodenum,  and  fmaller  as  they  approach 
towards  the  great  guts.  Their  office  is 
to  dil'charge  into  the  inteftines  a liquor, 
which  ferves  for  the  attenuation  of  the 
chyle,  and  for  the  lubricating  of  the  in- 
teftines. In  the  larger  guis,  and  in  the 
vermiform  appendage,  they  are  fingle 
and  large,  of  a lenticular  figure  ; and 
they  are  largeft  of  all  in  the  reftum. 
They  have  mouths,  out  of  which  there 
is  fecreted  a fluid,  which  ferves  to  lubri- 
cate the  fides  of  the  inteftines,  and  to 
foften  the  faeces,  that  they  may  be  eva- 
cttated  without  pain. 


The  ufe  of  the  fmaller  guts  is  to  pro- 
mote  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  to  per! 
fe£l  its  fecretions,  and  to  propel  t|,j 
remaining  faeces  to  the  larger.  The  of. 
fice  of  the  larger  guts  is  to  receive  and 
colleft  the  matter  of  the  fasces,  and  at  a 
proper  time  to  expel  it.  See  Chyle. 
In  the  annexed  plate  of  the  inteftines 
a,  a,  (plate  CXLVI.  fig.  3,  n?  i,)  rj.’ 
prefent  the  liver  turned  upwards,  in  or. 
der  to  Ihew  the  gall-bladder  b.  The 
cyftic  duft,  marked  c,  uniting  with  the 
hepatic  duct  d,  forms  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledocus  e.  The  vena  ports 
is  marked  fome  fmall  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  g ; the  umbilical  vein,  J j 
the  ftomach,  with  its  coronary  veffels, 
i,  i,  i ; the  fpleen,  k ; a portion  of  the 
omentum,  with  fome  of  the  adipofe 
glands,  1,1,  I \ the  windings  of  the  fmall 
inteftines,  m,  m,  m ; part  of  the  colon, 
ft,  n,  n i the  mufcular  fafcia  of  the  colon, 
0,0,  0;  the  extremity  of  the  colon,  J, 
where  it  makes  a flexure  in  order  to  form 
the  rectum,  5;  the  extremity  of  which, 
marked  r,  is  called  the  anus.  The 
fphincter-mufcle  of  the  anus,  is  markedr; 
and  its  elevators,  t,  t, 

N“  2.  ibid,  reprefents  the  oefophagos, 
marked  A ; the  ftomach,  marked  B, 
the  pancreas,  marked  C,  C ; the  pan- 
creatic duct,  marked  D ; and  the  duo- 
denum,  marked  E. 

Falling  out  of  the  Intestines.  See  the 
article  Hernia. 

Inflammation  o/r/;e  I N T E s T I N E s . See  the 
article  Inflammation. 

Wounds  of  the  Intestines,  efpecially  of 
the  fmall  guts,  admit  of  little  or  no  hopes 
of  a cure;  yet  as  the  great  guts  fome- 
times admit  of  the  future  to  advantage, 
it  is  better  to  ufe  a doubtful  remedy 
than  none  : befides  that,  by  this  means, 
the  dil’charge  of  the  chyle  and  fsces 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which 
would  occafion  great  mifchief,  is  pre- 
vented. 

Small  wounds  of  the  inteftines,  noteX' 
ceeding  the  fize  of  a goofe-quill,  fliould 
by  no  means  be  Hitched,  bin  left  to  na- 
ture ; as  they  frequently  unite  much 
fooner  this  way,  than  if  irritated  byiM 
future.  But  large  wounds  are  to  he 
ftitched  up  with  the  glover’s  future,  be- 
fore the  inteftine  is  returned. 

To  perform  this,  you  are  to  be  provide! 
with  a fmall  needle,  threaded  with  lillii 
an  alfiftant  (hould  take  hold  of  one  pan 
of  the  gut  by  a fine  piece  of  linnen  well 

aireli 
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aired,  while  the  furgeon  ihould  hold 
the  other  part  in  his  left  hand,  and  few 
up  the  whole  wound  after  the  glover’s 
manner,  leaving  very  fmall  fpaces,  not 
more  than  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  each, 
between  each  of  the  ftitches.  The  laft 
flitch  (hould  be  fattened  with  a knot,  but 
the  other  end  muft  hang  about  a foot 
out  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  which 
the  filk  may  be  drawn  out  when  the  in- 
teftine  is  healed.  After  this  is  perform- 
ed, the  wound  of  the  abdomen  is  next 
to  be  taken  care  of,  and  Hitched  up, 
keeping  the  lower  or  depending  part  of 
the  wound  open  with  a tent,  till  all  the 
preternatural  fluids  are  difeharged  out  of 
the  cavity  of  the  abdqmen,  and  till  the 
union  of  the  wound  in  the  inteftine  fhall 
give  leave  to  draw  away  the  filk  with 
which  the  future  was  performed  on  it. 
See  the  article  Gastroraphy. 

As  the  modern  furgeons,  however,  have 
found  that  few  are  faved  who  have  re- 
ceived any  large  wound  in  the  inteflines, 
and  that  in  thofefew  who  do  recover,  the 
wounded  payts,  from  the  finenefs  of  the 
coat  of  the  gut,  do  not  properly  unite, 
but  rather  adhere  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
peritoneum,  or  to  the  omentum,  or  to 
ibme  other  of  the  inteflines,  they  rather 
choofe  now  to  let  alone  the  operation  of 
the  future  of  the  gut,  and  flibftitute  a 
gentler  metliod  of  cure.  They  pal's  a 
waxed  thread  through  a fine  needlb,  and 
with  this  they  fatten  the  wounded  part 
of  the  inteftine  to  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  wound  in  the  abdomen.  The  thread 
that  in  this  cafe  hangs  out  of  the  abdo- 
nftn,  is  to  be  fo  firmly  fixed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  flicking- plaifters  to  the 
wound,  that  the  inteftine  cannot  recede 
from  the  part  to  which  it  was  faftened, 
nor  can  it  evacuate  any  of  its  contents 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  'When 
this  operation  is  well  performed,  the  In- 
telline  eafily  adheres  to  the  internal  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  fufcrs 
infinitely  lefs  pain  and  hazard,  than  from 
the  former  wav  of  making  the  future. 
The  fame  method  of  cure  alfo  is  the  pro- 
per one  for  wounds. of  theftomach,  where 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  hand, 
and  it  is  fometimes  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
Where  any  part  of  the  inteflines  is  car- 
ried away,  the  cafe  is  plainly  defperate  ; 
yet  feme  of  the  late  eminent  furgeons 
having  obferved,  that  the  lips  of  the  in- 
[ tellines,  to  wounded,  would  fometimes 
I unexpefledly  adhere  to  the  wound  in  the 
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abdomen,  took  this  hint  from  nature  f«»- 
ward  a cure  in  fuch  defperate  cafes. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a furgeon  5s  called 
in  a cafe  of  this  kind,  after  diligently 
examining  the  (late  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  inteftine  which  has  fuffered  the  lofs 
of  fubftance,  he  fhould  Hitch  it  to  the 
external  wound  5 for  by  this  means  the 
patient  may  not  only  be  faved  from  5n- 
ftant  death,  but  there  have  been  inftancea 
where  the  wounded  inteftine  has  been  lb 
far  healed,  that  the  faeces  which  ufed  to 
be  voided  by  the  anus,  have  been  voided 
by  the  wound  in  the  abdomen.  And 
this,  tho’  from  the  neceflity  of  wearing  a 
tin  or  (liver  pipe,  or  keeping  deaths  con- 
ftantly  upon  the  part  to  receive  the  ex- 
crement, may  feem  to  be  very  trouble- 
fome  ; yet  it  is  furely  far  better  to  part 
with  one  of  the  conveniencies  of  life, 
than  to  part  with  lifeitfelfj  befides,  the 
excrements  that  are  voided  fay  this  paf- 
fage,  are  not  fo  offenfive  in  fmell,  as  thofe 
voided  per  anum. 

The  fame  method  of  cure  may  conve- 
niently all'o  be  put  in  prafllce,  where  any 
part  of  the  inteftine  Is  mortified,  by  hav- 
ing been  thruft  out  of  the  abdomen  ; for 
in  this  cafe  if  you  tie  up  the  mefenteric 
arteries,  the  corrupted  or  mortified  part 
of  the  inteftine  may  be  cut  off,  and  the 
remaining  found  part  made  to  adhere  to 
the  wound  of  the  abdomen.  And  it  is 
furely  better  to  try  this  method  and  fave 
if  it  be  only  a few  by  it,  than  to  leave  ^ 
all  in  this  unhappy  fituation  to  perifti 
without  help. 

INTESTINAL,  fomething  belonging  to, 
ar  feated  in  the  inteflines.  See  the  pre- 
ceding, arlicle.' 

Heii'ier  gives  the  name  of  inteftinal  fe- 
ver to  a fpecies  of  fever  called  by  othera 
mefenteric.  See  MesentfriC. 

To  this  fpecies  he  alfo  refers  the  dyfen- 
teric,  catarrhal,  and  petechia!  fevers.  See 
Fever,  Dysentery,  Petechize.^c. 

INTRADA,  ENTRY,  in  the  Italian  mufic, 
is  much  the  fame  with  prelude  or  over- 
ture. See  the  article  Prelude.  • 

INTRANSITI'V’E,  a grammatical  term 
for  fucli  veibs  as  are  otherwife  called  neu- 
ter verbs.  See  the  article  Verb, 

INTRENCHMENT,  or  Retrench- 
ment, in  the  art  cf  war.  See  the  article 
Retrenchment. 

INTRIGUE,  oiTntreague,  an  aflem- 
blage  of  events  or  circumttances,  occur- 
ring in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the 
peribns  concerned  in  it. 

In 
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tn  this  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  nodus 
or  plot  of  a play  or  romance  ; or  that 
point  wherein  the  principal  chara£lers 
are  rfioft  embarraffed,  through  the  artifice 
and  oppofition  of  certain  perfons,  or  the 
inifortd'nate  falling  out  of  certain  acci- 
dents and  circumftances. 

In  tragedy,  comedy,-  or  dn  epic  poem, 
there  are  always  two  defigns  j the  firft  and 
principal  is  that  of  the  hero  of  the  piece. 
The  fecond  contains  the  defigns  of  all 
thofe  who  oppofe  him:  theie  oppofite 
caufes  produce  oppofite  efl'edls  ; to  wit, 
the  efforts  of  the  hero  for  the  execution 
of  his  defign,  and  the  efforts  ot  thole  who 
thwart  it.  As  thofe  laui'es  and  defigns 
are  the  beginning  of  the  aflion,  fo  thefe 
efforts  are  the  middle,  and  there  form  a 
knot  or  difficulty  which  we  call  the  in 
trigue,  that  makes  the  greateft  part  of 
the  poem.  It  lafts  as  long  as  the  mind 
of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  fufpended  about 
the  event  of  thole  oppofite  .efforts : the 
folution  or  cataftrophe  commences  when 
the  knot  begins  to  unravel,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties and  doubts  begin  to  clear  up. 
The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold,  the 
firft  comprehends  three  days  fighting  in 
Achilles’s  abfence,  and  confilts  on  the. 
one  fide  in  the  refiftance  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in 
the  inexorable  temper  of  Achilles.  The 
death  of  Patroclus  unravels  this  in- 
trigue, and  makes  the  beginning  of  a 
fccond.  Achilles  refolves  to  be  reveng- 
ed, but  Heflor  oppofes  his  defign  ; and 
this  forms  the  fecond  intrigue,  which  is 
the  laft  day's  battle. 

In  the  jffiineid  there  are  alfo  two  in- 
trigues, the  firft  is  taken  up  in  the  voyage 
and  landing  of  ./Eneas  in  Italy ; the 
fecond  is  his  eftablifhment  there  ; the  op- 
pofuion  he  met  with  from  Juno  in  both 
thefe  undertakings,  forms  the  intrigue. 
As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the 
manner  of  unravelling  it,  it  is  certain 
they  ought  both  to  fpring  naturally  from 
the  ground  and  fubjeft  of  the  poem. 
B ilfu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming 
'the  intrigue  of  a poem  ; the  firft  is  that 
aii'cady  mentioned  ; the  I’erond  is  taken 
from  the  fable  and  defign  of  the  poet; 
in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid,  as  that 
the  folution  follows  from  it  of  courfe. 

INTRINSIC,  a term  applied  to  the  inner, 
real,  and  genuine  value.s,  properties,  &c, 

* oi  any  thing,  in  oppofition  to  their  ex- 
trirfic  or  apjiarent  values,  fife,  Seethe 
article  Extrinsic. 
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INTRtrSION,  in  law,  obtains  where  sji 
aUceftor  dies  feifed  of  an  eftate,  or  inherit 
tance  which  is  expeSant  Upon  an  ellatj 
for  life,  and  the  tenant  fur  life  dies'  af. 
ter  which  a ftranger  enters  before  thi 
heir,  in  which  cafe  he  is  faid  to  intrude 
Braflon  fays,  that  ifitrufion  fignifiesan» 
unlawful  entry  upon  lands,  &£.  by  [ 
perfon  who  has  no  right  to  the  fame,  in 
prejudice  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  legally  defeended.  The  differenct 
between  an  intruder  and  an  abator  ac. 
Cording  to  Fitzherbert,  is  this,  h/'k,  tbj 
an  abator  enier.s  into  lands,  (sfr,  voidb 
the  death  of  a tenant  in  fee,  whilli  ati 
intruder  enters  upon  lands  void  by  tin 
death  of  a tenant  for  life  or  years,  An 
entry  on  the  king’s  lands  and  poffeliioni 
upon  the  death  of  a tenant,  Sfr.  is  tenn. 
ed  iritrufion  againft  the  king,  forwhidi 
an  information  may  be  exhibited;  tho’ 
before  office  is  found,  he  that  occupies 
the  land  (liall  not  be  an  intruder,  and 
yet  the  king  is'  entitled  to  the  prolits 
thereof  after  the  tenant’s  eftate  is  ended, 

Intrusion  degard,  was  a writformerlj 
in  uie,  where  an  infant  or  perfon  within 
age  entered  Upon  his  lands,  and  keptoiil 
his  lord. 

INTRUiSIONE,  is  a writ  which  lies  againj 
an  intru'der  at  the  fuit  of  him  thatliastlit 
fee,  #c.  If  a perfon  has  only  an  ellatt. 
tail,  he  may  not  have  this  writ,  butisto 
bring  a writ  of  formedon. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  all 
whereby  the  mind  perceives  the  agret- 
ment  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  im- 
mediately by  ibemfelves,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  other  ; in  which  caft, 
the  mind  perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye 
doth  the  light,  only  by  being  direfled 
towards  it.  Thus  the  mind  pcrceivei 
that  white  is  not  black,  that  three  are 
more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and 
two.  See  the  article  Idea. 

This  part  of  knowledge,  fays  Mr.  Lockt; 
is  irrefiftible,  and,  like  the  fun-ihine, 
forces  itfelf  immediately  to  be  perceived, 
as  foon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  it  vie« 
that  way.  It  is  on  this  imuition.  ikil 
all  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  otit 
other  knowledge  depends ; this  cer-- 
tainty  every  one  finds  to  be  fo  greal, 
that  he  cannot  irnagine,  and  thereloit 
cannot  require,  a greater.  See  the  at- 
tides  Judgment,  K.nowledge,  Di- 

MONSTRATION,  Sff. 

INVALID,  a perfon  woupded,  mainiEd, 
or  difabled  for  aflion  by  age,  Sfr. 

F(i 
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For  the  colleges  or  horpitals  bollt  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  inva- 
lids, or  foldiers  or  feamen  worn  out 
and  difabled  in  the  tervice,  fee  the  articles 
College  and  Hospital. 
iNVECTEDj  in  heraldry,  denotes  a thing 
fluted  or  furrowed. 

Invested  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  ingrailed, 
in  which  the  points  are  turned  outward 
■ to  the  held,  whereas  in  invested  they  are 
turned  inward  to  the  brdinary,  and  the 
fmall  femicircles  outward  to  the  field. 
See  plate  CXLV.  fig.  5. 

INVECTIVE,  in  rhetoric,  differs  from 
reproof,  as  the  latter  proceeds  from  a 
fiiend,  and  is  intended  fur  the  good  of 
the  perfon  reproved  ; whereas  the  invec- 
tive is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  ena 
tirely  defigned  to  vex  and  give  uneafi- 
nefs  to  the  perfon  againft  whom  it  is  di- 
refled. 

INVENTION,  denotes  the  a£l  of  finding 
any  thing  new,  or  even  the  thing  thus 
found. 

Invention  isj  according  to  lord  Bacon, 
bf  two  very,  different  kinds,  the  one  of 
arts  and  fciences,  the  other  of  arguments 
and  difcourfe  : the  former  he  fets  down 
as  abfol'utely  deficient.  That  the  other 
part  of  knowledge  is  wanting,  fays  he, 
feeras  clear;  for  logic  profelfes  not,  nor 
pretends  to  invent  either  mechanical  or 
liberal  arts  ; nor  to  deduce  the  opera- 
tions of  the  one,  or  the  axioms  of  the 
iother;  but  only  leaves  us  this  inftruflion, 

“ To  believe  every  artiftin  bis  own  art.” 
His  lordfliip  further  maintains,  that  men 
are  hitherto  more  obliged  to  brutes  than 
reafon  for  inventions.  Whence  thofe  who 
have  vvritten  concerning  the  firlt  inventors 
bf  things;  and  origin  of  fciences,  rather 
celebrate  chance  than  art,  and  bring  in 
bealls,  birds,  fifties  and  ferpents,  rather 
than  men,  as  the  firft  teachers  of  arts. 
No  wonder,  therefore;  as  the  manner  of 
antiquity  was  to  conlecrate  the  inventors 
of  uferul  things,  that  the  Egyptians,  to 
whom  many  arts  owe  their  rife,  had 
their  temples  filled  with  the  Images  of 
brutes,  and  but  a frw  human  idols 
amohgft  them.  As  to  the  invention  of 
arts;  continues  our  author,  we  are  rather 
beholden  to  the  wild  goat  for  chirurgery, 
to  the  nightingale  for  mnfic,  to  the  dork 
for  clyliers,  to  the  accidental  flying  off 
ol  a pot’s  cover  for  artillery,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  chance,  or  any  thing  elfe,  ra- 
ther than  logic. 

Invention  is  therefore  iifed  for  a fub- 
VOL.  II. 


tilty  of  mind,  or  fomewhat  peculiar  in 
a_ man’s  genius,  which  leads  him  to  the 
difcovery  of  things  new  ; whence  we  fay 
a man  of  invention. 

Invention,  according  to  Du  Bos,  is  that 
part  which  conftitutes  the  principal  merit 
^of  works,  and  diftinguiflies  the  great 
genius  from  the  fimple  artift. 

Invention,  in  rhetoric,  being  one  of  the 
fecond  divifions  of  invention,  according 
to  Bacon,  fignifies  the  finding  out  and 
choofing  of  arguments  which  the  orator 
is  to  ufe  for  proving  his  point,  or  moving 
hli!  hearers  paffions. 

This  invention,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
phiiofopher,  cannot  , properly  be  called 
invention,  which  is  the  difcovery  of  things 
not  yet  known,  and  not  the  recollctling 
things  that  are  known  ; the  only  ufe  and 
office  of  this  rhetorical  invention  being 
out  of  the  ftock  of  knowledge  already 
laid  up,  to  feleft  fuch  articles  as  make 
for  the  purpofe.  The  fame  author  di- 
vides the  method  of  procuring  a ftock 
of  matter  for  difcourfe  into  tw'o  ; the 
firft  of  which  is  either  by  marking  out 
and  indicating  the  parts  wherein  a thing 

I is  to  be  fearched  after,  which  he  calls  the 
topical  way  ; and  the  fecond  is  by  lay. 
ing  up  arguments  for  ufe  that  were  com- 
pofed  befcre  hand,  and  which  he  calls 
the  promptuary  way.  For  the  method  of 
invention,  fee  the  article  Method. 
Cicero  wrote  four  books  upon  invention, 
whereof  two  only  are  remaining.  In- 
vention, according  to  this  author,  is  the 
principal  part  of  oration. 

Invention,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  what- 
ever the  poet  adds  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
fubjefif  he  has  chofen,  as  well  as  to  the 
new  torn  he  gives  it. 

Invention,  in  painting,  is  the  choice 
which  the  painter  makes  of  the  ohje£ls 
that  , are  to  enter  the  compofition  of  his 
piece. 

M.  Felihien  gives  the  general  name  in- 
vention to  every  thing  that  depends  on  the 
genius  of  the  painter,  as  the  ordonnance, 
the  difpoliiion  of  the  fubjeft,  and  even 
the  fubjeft  itfelf,  when  it  is  new.  He 
al.ffi  diilinguifties  invention  into  two 
kliid.s,  that  which  arifes  immediately 
from  the  mind  of  the  painter,  and  that 
which  he  l-.orrows  fiom  feme  other;  the 
firft  is  when  he  abfolulely  invents  the 
fubjeft  himielf;  and  the  fecond,  when  he 
borrows  it  from  hiftory,  fable,  6?c. 

Mr.  de  Piles  obferves,  that  invention  is 
different  from  difpolition,  and  that  it  is 
JO  X thofe 
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thoft  two  things  together  that  form  com- 
pofnion  ; for  after  having  made  a good 
choice  of  objefls  proper  for  the  fuhjeft, 
they  may  be  ill  clii'pofed,  and  then,  iho’ 
the  invention  he  ever  fo  good,  the  difpo- 
iition  will  be  faulty,  and  the  piece  will 
difjileafe. 

INVENTION  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  difcovery 
of  a thing  hidden.  Hence, 

iMVENTiaW  of  the  holy  crofs.  See  the  ar- 
ticle hi'ver.tknof  the  Cross. 

INVENTORY  in  law,  fife,  is  a fchedule 
containing  all  the  goods  and  chatties  of  a 
deceafed  peffon  that  belonged  to  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  together  with  the 
value  or  the  fame,  as  appraifed  by  two 
' or  more  indifferent  perfons. 

Executors,  as  well  as  adminiftratorr,  are 
to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary 
indented  inventrries,  one  part  of  wdrich 
is  to  remain  with  the  ordinary,  and  the 
other  part  with  the  executor  or  admini- 
llrr.tor.  This  is  required  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors  and  legatees,  that  the 
e.xecutor  or  adminiftrator  may  not, con- 
ceal any  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  from 
them.  .The  (latute  ordains,  that  the  in-  ' 
ventory  (hall  be  exhibited  within  three 
months  after  the  perfon’s  dereafe  ; ' yet  it 
may  be  done  afterwards,  for  the  ordi- 
nary may  difpenfe  with  the  time,  and 
even  with  its  being  ever  exhibited,  as  in 
cafes  where  the  creditors  are  paid,  and 
the  will  is  executed. 

INVER.^RY,  a parliament  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Argyle,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  fi'.uated  on  Lochfin, 
forty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Glafgow  : 
weft  longitude  3°,  north  latitude  56° 

ti8'.  , 

INVERNESS,  a parliament  and  port-town 
of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Invernefs,  fitiiated  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Nefs  : weft  long  4°,  north  lat. 
.<17°  46'. 

Inverse,  is  applied  to  a manner  of 
. working  the  rule  of  three/  or  propor- 
tion, which  feems  to  go  backward,  or 
contrary  to  the  older  of  the  common  or 
(JireiS  rule.  See  ll)e  articles  Rule  of 
THREE  and  Proportion. 

Invep-se  method  of  jhxions.  See  Fluxion, 
inversion,  the  inverting  or  turning  any 
thing  backwards. 

Inversion,  in  grammar,  is  where  the 
wcr.is  of  a phral'e  are  ranged  in  a man- 
ner net  fo  natural  as  they  might  be. 

It  is  a confiderable  beauty  either  in  verfe 
or  prbfe,  when  we  have  it  from  an  able 
hand  j it  gives  vigour  arid  vatitty  to  a 
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fentence,  and  keeps  the  mind  in.an  agree, 
able  fufpence  and  expefilation  of  a mar. 
yellous  turn  and  concluCon. 

INVERURY,  a parliament-town  of  Scot- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, fituated 
on  the  river  Don,  ten  miles  weft  of 
Aberdeen. 

INVESTIGATION,  properly  denotes  the 

fearching  or  finding  any  thing  out  by 
the  trabls  or  prints  of  the  feet ; whence 
mathematicians,  fchoolmen,  and  gram- 
inarians,  come  to  ufe  the  term  in  their 
refpeflive  refearches. 

Inveftigation  of  a theme,  in  grammar,  is 
the  finding  out  the  primitive  tenfe,  mood, 
and  perfon  of  any  verb,  far  removed 
from  its  fource.  To  underftand  3 greelc 
author,  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  in- 
veftigating  a theme,  Thi?  theme,  in 
the  greek  tongue,  is  the  prefent  tenfe  of 
the  Indicative  mood. 

Clenard  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
tci'in  into  grammar;  he  gives  the  title 
in-vefiigatio  thematis  to  that  part  where 
he  teaches  the  manner  of  finding  whence 
any  perfon  or  tenfe  of  a verb  proceeds, 
and  of  reducing  it  to  its  primitive  word, 
or  finding  its  indicative, 
INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a giving  livery 
of  feifm  or  poflclTion.  There  was  an- 
tiently  a great  variety  of  ceremonies  ufed 
upon  inveftitures  as  at  firft  they  were 
made,  by  a certain  form  of  words ; and 
afterwards,  by  fuch  things  as  had  the 
greateft  refemblance  to  the  thing  to  be 
transferred:  thus  where  lands  were  in- 
tended to  pafs,  a turf,  fife,  was  delivered 
by  the  gramer  to  the  grantee.  In  the 
church,  it  was  cuftomary  for  princes  to 
make  invellilure  of  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices, by  delivering  to  the  perfons  they 
had  chofen,  a paftoral  ftaffand  a ring. 
INULA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  fynge- 
nefia-polygamia-fuperflua  clafs  of  pliinl!, 
with  radiated  flowers:  the  receptacle  is 
naked  ; the  down  is  Ample ; and  the 
anther®  terminate  in  fetae  at  their  bafes, 
INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  aftof 
adoring  God,  and  efpecially  ofaddrelllsg 
him  in  prayer  for  his  aflittance  and  pro- 
lefiion.  See  the  articles  Adoratios 
andPRAYER, 

The  difi'erence  between  the  invocalionof 
God  and  of  the  faints,  as  praftifed  by 
the  papifts,  is  thus  ex 
techifm  of  the  council 
“ beg  of  God,  fays  the  catechifiUj  to 
“ give  us  good  things,  and  to  deliver  oi 
from  evil ; but  we  pray  to  the  faintsi 


plained  in  the  t*' 
of  Trent.  “ We 
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•f*  to  intercede  with  God,  and  obtain 
“ thofe  things  which  we  ftand  in  nee  t 
,«■  of.  Hence  we  ufe  different  forms  in 
praying  to  God,  and  to  the  faints  : 
to  the  former  we  fay,  hear  us,  have 
mercy  on  us;  to  the  latter  we  only 
<1  fay,  pray  for  us.”  The  council  of 
Trent  exprefsiy  teaches,  that  the  faints 
who  reign  with  Jefus  Chrift,  offer  up 
their  prayers  to  God  for  men,  and  con- 
demn thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary 
doiSrine.  The  proteftants  rejeft  and 
cenfure  this  praflice  as  contrary  to  fcrip- 
ture,  deny  the  truth  of  the  fa6V,  and 
think  it  highly  unreafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  a limited  finite  being  Ihould  be  in  a 
manner  omniprefent,  and  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  hear  and  attend  to  the  prayers 
that  are  offei-ed  to  him  in  England,  Chi- 
na, and  Peru  ; and  from  ,the;nce  infer, 
that  if  the  faints  cannot  hear  their  .re- 
quefls,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  comrnon 
fenfe  to  addrefs  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them. 

ISYOCATiON,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs  at 
the  beginning  of  a poem,  wherein  the 
poet  calls  for  the  afliliance  of  fome  divi- 
nity, particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the 
deity  of  poetry. 

The  invocation  is  faid  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  an  epic  poem,  as  the  _poet 
relates  things  which  he  could  not 'be  fup- 
pofed  to  know,  unlefs  he  were  infpired 
hy  Ibme  deity.  Befides,  it  ferves  his  lead- 
ers as  an  example  of  piety,  which  ought 
■to  be  the  foundation  of  his  whole  woik. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  gods  are  to  have  a 
part  in  the  aflion,  and  it  is  not  decent 
he  fhould  fet  them  to  work  without  fil'd; 
afklng  them  leave. 

In  the  courfe  of, an  epic  poem,  it  is  true, 
feveral  invocations  occur,  particularly 
when  any  thing  extraordinary  comes  to 
be  related  ; as  when  Virgil  defcribes  the 
metamorphofis  of  .ffineas’s  fleet  into  fea 
nymphs-;  but  the  firft  invocation  is  always 
the  moft  confiderable. 

In  the  invocation,  Boffu  confiders  two 
things  ; the  fii'ft  is  "what  the  poet  re- 
■quelts ; and  ,the  fecond,  to  what  deity 
headdrelles  his  rMueft.  As  to  the  firll, 
Homer  has  fo  cl^]^ -joined  the  invcca.- 
tion  to  the  protrij^j^n,  that  he  feem.s  10 
invoke  his  muf&ffer'  the  whole  wcrjc. 
Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  only  requells  his 
mufe  to  furnifli  him  with  a part  ot  his 
fubjefl : he  even  mentions  the  particular 
pan,  in  which  he  defires  her  alfiftance  ; 
:and  gfter  propofing  his  matter,  in  all  its 


extent,  be  begs  the  mufe  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  caule  ,of  if. 

As  to  the  deity  invoked,  the  fame  au- 
thor obferves,  that  it  muft  always  be  the 
divinity  that  prelides  over  poetry  in  ge- 
nera'l,  or  that  which  prelides  over  the 
particular  fuhjefl  of  the  work.  Ovid’s 
invocation  in  his  metamorphofis,  and  like- 
wife  Lucretius’s,  is  of  this  latter  kind ; 
thofe  of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  ’of  the 
former : they  only  invoke  the  mufes, 
and  thus  dillinguifli  between  the  di- 
vinities who  prelide  over  poetry,  and 
thofe  vvho  prelide  over  the  adlions  of  the 
poem,  and  have  parts  in  it.  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury  obferves,  that  an  invocation  appears 
cold  from  a modern  poet. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the 
particulars  of  merchandife,  wiih  their 
value,  cnilom,  charges,  &c,  tranfmiited 
by  one.  merchant  to  another  in  a diftant 
country. 

One  copy  of  every  invoice  is  to  be  in- 
fected verbatim  in  the  invoice-book,'  for 
the  merchant’s  private  ufe  ; and  another 
copy  mud,  immediately  upon  (hipping 
off  the  goods,  be  difpatched  by  poll, 
or  otherwife,  to  the  correfpondent.  This 
copy  is  commonly  drawn  out  upon  a 
flieet  of  large  poll  paper,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  fubjoined  a letter  of  advice. 

It  mull  here  be  obferved,  that  when  a 
merchant  fliips  off  goods  for  his  own  ac- 
count, the  invoice  fent  to  the  faflor  con- 
tains only  the  quantity  of  goods,  but 
nothing  of  the  coft  and  charges  ; and 
' the  letter  fubjoined  confifts  of  inllrufilions 
fignifying  in  what  manner  the  employer 
inclines  to  have  his  goods  difpoled  of, 
andjretunis  made. 

iN-vdiCE  BOOK,  this  book  is  paged,  and 
contains  copies  of  the  invoices  of.goods 
fent  to  fea  : for  as  a merchant  is  obliged 
to  fend  his  correfpondent  an  invoice  of 

• all  the  goods  he  conligns  to  him,  fo  it 

; is  reafonable  that  be  fliould  keep  a copy 
of  it  for  himfelf.  For  the  further  ul'es 
of  invoice-books,  fee  Book  of  invoices, 

INVOLUCRUiVI,  among  botanifts,  that 
fort  of  calyx  or  cup,  which  furroundsa 
number  of  flowers  together,  every  one  of 
.which  has,  hefides  this  general  cup,  its 
own  particular  periaaihium.  See  the.ar- 
tide  Calyx. 

The  involucrum  confifts  of  a numner. 
of  little  leaves,  dil'pofed  in  a radiated 
manner. 

INVOLUTION;  in  algebra,  the  railing  of 
a quantity  from  its  root  to  any  power 
10  X a alTigned 
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affigned.  See  the  articles- QUANTITY 
and  Power. 

Any  fimpie  quantity  is  involved  by  mul- 
tiplying the  exponent  by  that  of  the  power 
required  : thus,  to  raife,  any  fimpie 
quantity  to  its  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c, 
power,  is  only  to  multiply  its  exponent 
I,  by  a,  3,  4.,  &c,  and,  in  general,  the 
power  exprefled  by  m,  of  any  quantity, 
is  had  by  multiplying  its  exponent  by  m. 
Thus,  the  fecond  power  of  a is  a ? * ' rx 
its  third  power,  or  cube,  i'  a^  * ‘ 

“ a?  ; and  the  »;th  power  of  a is  a*”  ^ * - 

—a”*.  Alfo  the  fquare  of  a+  is  a’  * 

~a®;  the  cube  of  a + isa  ^ — a j 

and  the  with  power  of  a'*’  is 
The  fquare  of  abc  is.  ar'i^'C'S  the 
cube  is  a ^ b'^.  c'^,  and  the  with  power  is 

m m 
abc. 

The  coefficients  muft  alfo  be  raifed  to  the 
fame  power  by  a continual  multiplication 
of  iiltif  by  itfclf,  a.s  often  as  unit  is  con- 
tained in  the  exponent  of  the  power  re- 
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quired.  Thus,  the  fquare  of  3 a Is  3 
3Xa'  — pa'tand  thecubeof3aiis 
3X  3 X 3 X a'^  b'^  — ZT  b'^. 

As  to  the  figns.  when  the  quantity  to  be 
involved  is  pofitive,  it  i.s  obvious  that  all 
its  powers  mull  be  pofitive  too ; and 
when  the  quantity  to  be  involved  is*ne- 
gative,  then  ali  its  powers  whofe  expo, 
nents  are  even  numbers  mull  be  pofitive, 
and  thofe  whole  exponents  are  odd  num- 
bers negative  ; becaufe  any  number  of 
puiltiplicalipns  of  a negative,  if  that 
number  be  even,  gives  a pofitive.  The 
power  thin  can  only  be  negative  when 
its  expor.  nt  is  an  odd  number,  though 
the  quantity  to  be  involved  be  negative. 
Thus  the  powers  of  a are  -f  a — i 
a d-  -fa®,  t^c,  thole  povvers 

whole  exponents  are  2,  4,  6,  fetf.  being 
pofitive  i hut  'hole  whofe  exponents  arq 
?.  3..  5.  negative. 

The  invohuion  ot  any  compound  quan- 
tity is  performed  by  a continual  multi- 
plicatipn  of  it  by  itfelf,  as  in  the  hjiip. 
mial  a+b.  Thus, 


a + b — root 
X a + b 
■{-  ab 

+ ab  .j-b^ 

2 a b -i-  b^  s:  the  fquare,  or  fecond  power. 

X a -f  ^ - 
a^  + 2a'^b-fab^ 

+ b 2 a b ^ -h- b ^ 

+ ja^b-i- 2 ‘zb^  + b^  — cube,  or  third  power, 

X i 

■a*  -i-  b + ■^a'^  b’’-  + a b'^ 

+ a^I)+'}a'^b'^-\-2,ab'^-^b‘^ 

b ^ b ^ab^  + b*—  biquadratic,  or  fourth  power, 

Xa+b  

+ ti- a*  b + 6 b'‘'  ■‘r  2^  b a b * 

+ a^'  b b'^  b a~  b"^  c^abt^  b^ 

-‘r  s ^ lua^  b^  + — ihe  fifth  power. 

X a+  b ^ 

ioa'i'A'^-1-  ioa^b^  + ^a'^b*  + ab^ 

a°  -h  b b-{- b^  2 0 b^  1^  a^b  6 a b^  b^  — fixth  power,  &f. 


If  the  powers  of  a — i are  required,  they 
will  be  found  the  fame  as  the  preceding; 
only  the, terms,  in  vyhich  the  exponent 
of  b is  an  odd  number,  will  be  negative, 
fDeraufean  odd  number  of  multiplications 
pf  a negative  produces  a negative:  thus, 
fh^  enhsofp— 5 will  befoiind  to  be 


b + 2 > where  the  fecond  and 

third  term  are  negative,  the  exponent  of 
b being  an  odd  number  in  thefe  terms. 
In  general,  the  terms  of  any  power  of 
a — ^are  pofitive  and  negative  by  turns. 
But  the  reader  will  find  a general  theo- 
rem, for  raifing  a binomial  to  any  power 
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required,  under  the  article  Binomial. 

If  a quantity,  confifting  of  three  or  more 
terms,  is  to  be  involved,  it  may  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  into  two  parts,  which  are  to 
be  railed  to  any  power  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  a binomial;  and  then,  by  the 
fame  rules,  you  may  fubftitiite,  inllead 
of  the  powers  of  thefe  compound  parts, 

their  values  : thus,  a+i+c  — rt+4+f 
'=  n + + i + = 'Lab 

.4- i’' + a « c-|- a And, 

— a+i^-l-  ■^cxa  +b'^  + 3 f ^ X rt  + 
fS  — 4-  3 a’’  i+3  o + 3 c+ 

in  thefe  ex  'mples,  a + i + c is  confider- 
ed  as  compofed  of  the  compound  part 
a + b,  and  the  Ample  parte;  and  then 
the  powers  of  a-k-  b,  are  formed  by  the 
binomial  theorem,  and  fubftituted  for 

f.-\-b^,  and  a . 

The  reverfe  of  involution  is  called  evolu- 
tion, or  the  extraftion  of  roots  ; that  is, 
the  finding  the  roots  of  the  powers  of  any 
quantity,  whether  fimple  or  compound. 
See  the  article  Extraction. 
JOACHIMITES,  in  church-hillory,  the 
' difciples  of  Joachim  a ciftertian  monk, 
who  was  an  abbot  of  Flora  in  Ca- 
labria, and  a great  pretender  to  infpira- 
tion. 

The.jcHc'.iimites  were  particularly  fond  of 
certain  ternaries  : the  Father,  tliey  faid, 
operatet!  from  the  beginning  till  die  com- 
ing ct  the  Son;  theSon,  from  thittimeto 
theirs,  winch  was  the  year  j»6o;  and  fi  ofti 
that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  in 
his  turn.  'They  alfo  divided  every  thing 
relating  to  men,  to  doflrine,  and  the  man- 
ner of  jiving,  into  three clalTes,  according 
to  the  three  pei  fons  in  the  trinity  ; the  firft 
ternary  was  that  of  men  ; of  vyhoin  the 
firft  clafs  was  that  of  married  men  ; which 
had  lafted  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Father  ; the  feconci  was  that  of  clerks, 
which  had  lafted  during  the  time  of  the 
Son  ; and  the  latt  was  ihatpf  the  monk.s, 
in  which  there  was  to  be  an  uncommon 
effufion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  the 
fecond  ternary  was  that  of  doflrine,  'uiz. 
the  Old  Teftament,  ' the  hlew,  and  the 
everlafting  Gofpel  ; the  firft  they  alcribed 
to  the  Father,  the  (econd  to  the  Son,  and 
the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit : a third  ter- 
nary confifted  in  ihe  manner  of  living, 
•vi%.  under  the  Father,  men  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  ,fleih  ; under  'the  Son;  they 
lived  according  to  the  and  the  fpiritj 


and  under  the  Holy  Ghoft,  they  were  to 
live  according  to  the  fpirit  only, 

JOANNA,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Comoro, 
fituated  between  the  north-weft  part  of 
Madagafcar  and  Zanguebar,  in  Africa: 
eaft  long.  45'’,-  fouth  Tat.  12°. 

JOB,  or  hook  cf]OB,  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  containing  a narra- 
tive of  a levies  of  misfortunes  which 
. happeetd  to  a man  whofe  name  waS  Job, 
as  a trial  of  his  virtue  and  patience ; to- 
gether. with  the  conferences  he  had  with 
his  cruel  friends,  on  the  fubjeff  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  winch  he 
was  reftored  to  eafe and  happinefs.  This 
book  is  filled  with  thote  noble,  bold,  and 
figurative  expreflions,  which conftitute  the 
very  loul  of  poetry. 

Many  of  the  jewilh  rabbins  pretend  that 
this  relation  is  altogether  a fiffion  : others, 
think  it  a limple  narrative  of  a matter  of 
fafil,  juft  as  it  happened  : while  a third 
fort  of  critics  acknowlege  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  ftory  is  true,  but  that  it  is 
wrote  in  a poetical  Itrain,  and  decorated 
with  peculiar  circumftances,  to  render  the 
narration  more  profit  ible  and  entertain- 

jng- 

The  time  is  not  fet  down,  in  which  Job 
lived.  Some  have  thought  that  he  was 
much  antienter  than  Molls,  becaufe  the 
Jaw  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends, 
and  becaufe  if  is  related  that  Job  himfelf 
offered  facrifices.  Some  imagine  that  this 
book  was  wrote  by  himfelf;  others  fay, 
that  Job  wrote  it  originally  in  fyriac  or 
ar.abic,  and  that  Moles  traniflated  it  intq 
hebrew : but  the  rabbins  generally  pro- 
nounce Itlofes  to  be  (he  author  of  it,  and 
many  chriftian  writers  are  of  the  fame 
opinion. 

The  worlhip  of  Job  is  of  great  antiquity 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins:  the  Greeks 
pelebrate  this  feftival  on  May  6,  and  the 
latins  keep  it  ■ n the  fame  month.  A 
great  number  of  churches  and  chapels  are 
dedicated  to  this  holy  man,  particularly 
in  Spain  and  Italy  ; and  lie  is  invoked 
principally  againft  the  leprofy,  the  itch, 
the  foul  difeafe,  and  the  like  diftempers. 

JOBBER,  inlaw,  a perfoi)  that  buys  and 

■ fells  cattle  foi  others.  Hence  ttock-jobbtrs 
are  perfons  who  buy  and  fell  ftocks  fpp 
other  peifons. 

JOEL,  or  the  Prophecy  ^JoLL,  a canoni- 
cal book  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Joel  was 
the  (on  of  Pethuel,  and  the  fecond  of  the 
twelve  leffer  prophets.  The  ftyle  of  this 
prpphsj  is  ;^gur?tiye,  ftrong,  and  expref- 


Eve.  He  upbraids  the  Ifraelites  for  their 
idolatry,  and  foretells  the  calamities  they 
ftiould  fulFer,  as  a punilhment  of  that 
tin  j but  he  endeavours  to  (upport  them 
with  the  comfort  that  their  miferies  fliould 
have  an  end,  upon  their  reformation  and 
repentance. 

lOGUIS,  among  the  eaft-indians,  a kind 
of  hermits,  who  generally  ftand  under 
■trees,  or  near  their  pagods.  Some  of 
them  go  ftark  naked,  holding  their  arms 
acrofs  over  their  heads,  and  continue  in 
that  pofture  all  their  lives:  others  lie  on 
the  ground  with  one  leg  higher  than  the 
other,  and  their  arms  raifed  above  their 
head  j and  thefe  wretched  penitents  in- 
fenfibly  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  arras  and 
Jogs ; fome  confine  ihemfelvts  in  cages, 
fet  on  the  top  of  a thick  flake,  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  thefe  cages  are  fo  fmall,  that 
they  put  .the  penitent  to  prodigious  tor- 
ture : fome  holding  a fabre  in  one  hand, 
and  a kind  of  fliield  in  the  other,  go  up 
a kind  of  crane,  where  hooking  them- 
-felves  to  an  iron,  which  runs  a confider- 
able  way  into  their  backs,  they  (pring 
forward  into  the  air,  flourifliing  their 
■fabres,  and  launching  out  into  extrava- 
gant praifes  of  their  idols  : and  others 
plunge  into  the  Ganges,  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing devoured  by  a crocodile,  fancying 
.that  by  this  means  they  fliould  obtain  the 
happin^fs  of  the  next  life. 

. , 'jrhele  miferable  wretches  are  confulered 
by  the  Indians  as  perfeff  models  of  piety 
and  holinefs : they  are  'followed  by  per- 
fons  of  both  (exes,  who  make  a vow  of 
devoting  fhemfelves  to  their  fervice,  and 
. 3re;  wholly  emplo.yed  in  foothing  their 
voluntary  fufFerings  by.  olfering  them 
alms  and  refrefiiments.  They  call  the 
pious  to  their  devotions  by  ringing  a little 
bell;  and  when  they  hold  their  fpirilual 
. converfations,  they  fit  clofe  in  a ring,  and 
fet  up.a  banner,  made  of  feveral  pieces  of 
fluff,  faftened  at  the  end  of  a flick. 

JJOHN,  ot  Gofpelqf'St.  a canonical 

book  of  the  New  Teflament,  containing 
a recital  of  the  life,,  aftions,  doftrine, 
and.  death  of  , our  'Saviour'  Jefus  Cliritt, 
written'by  St.  John  the  apoftjeand  evan- 
gelifl.  See  the  article  Gospel. 

St.  John  wrote  his  Got'pel  at  Ephe’fus, 

' after  his  return  from  the  ills  of  Patinos, 
at  the  defire  of  the  chriftians  of  Alia. 
St,  Jerom  fays,  he  would  not  undertake 

1 it,  but  on  condition  they  (hould  appoint 
a public  fall:,  to  implore  the  alTiflance  of 
Gpd  ; and  that  the  faft  being  ended,  St.. 
John,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghoft;  bro.ks 
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out  into  thefe  words,  “ In,  the  begintilnj 
“ was  the  word, Tlveahtients  aflign 
two  reafons  for  this  undertaking  : thefirft 
is,  becaufe,  in  the  other  three  Gofpeis 
there  was  wanting  the  hiftory  of  the  be- 
ginning  of  Jefus  Chrift’s  preaching,  till 
the  imprifonment  of  John  the  Baptift . 
which,  therefore,  he  applied  himfelf 
particularly  to  relate.  The  fecond  rea- 
fon  was,  in  order  to  remove  the  errorsof 
the  cerinthians,  ebionites,  and  other  feels, 

St.  John’s  day,  the  name  of  two  chriftian 
fettivals,  oneobftrved  on  June  24.  kept  in 
commemoration  of  the  wonderful  circum- 
flances  attending  the  birth  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift  j and  the  other  on  Dec.  27,  in 
honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift. 

Chrifliam  of  St.  John.  See  Christians. 

St.  John’s  bread,  ceratoina,  in  botany, 
See  the  article  Ceratonia. 

St.  John’s  wort,  a plant  called  by  au- 
thors hyperictim.  See  Hypericum. 

Snveet  in  botany,  a name  fometimes 

given  to  the  pink. 

St.  John’s,  in  geography,  one  of  the  Phi. 
lippine-iflands,  fituated  in  lad”  eaftlong. 
and  7®  north  lat. 

St.  John’s  is  alfo  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  fituated  north  of  New 
Scotland  : weft  longitude  65®,  north 
latitude  47°. 

JOIGNY,a  town  of  Champaign,  in  France, 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Troyes. 

JOINDER,  or  J.oynder,  in  law,  ligni- 
fifs  a joining  of  two  perfons  in  the  fame 
aflion  : as  for  inftance,  if  there  are  two 
joint-poffelTors  of  goods,  and  thefe  are 
taken  from  one  of  them,  they  may  both 
join  in  an  aflion  to  recover  them.,  An 
aflion  againft  the  owner  of  a fliip,  onac- 
count  of  goods  damaged,  muft  be  brought 
againft  all  of  them  ; and  where  there  arc 
feveral  partners  in  trade,  and  one  has  the 
management,  adlions  muft  be  brought 
againft  all  the  partners  jointly.  In  ac- 
tions perfona),  feveral  wrongs  may  be 
joined  In  one  writ;  yet  this  cannot  be 
done  where  fome  Things  are  founded  on 
a tort,  and  fome  on  a contraft,  be- 
caufe they  require  a different  plea  and  a 
different,  pj-ocefs.  However,  a general 
adlion  of  trefpafs,  and  a fpecial  aflion  on 
the  cafe,  may  be  joined  in  one  aSion  j 
and  any  aflions  may  be  joined,  i.n  which 
the  plea,  not  guilty,  goes  to  all. 

JOINER'Y,  the  art  of  working  in  wood, 
or  of  fitting  various  pieces  of  timber  .to- 
gether. 

It  is  called  by  the  French  memd'erie,  q.il.  . 
fmalj  wpi'k,  to  tlillinguilh  it  from  car- 

peptry, 
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pentry,  which  ia  employed  about  large 
and  lefs  curious  works.  See  the  article 
Carpentry. 

In  the  annexed  plate  (CXLVII.)  are  re- 
prefented  the  tools  employed  in  this  art  5 
where  A is  a work-bench  ; 6,  the  hook  ; 
r,  the  fcrew  ; i/,  the  hold- fall;  a,  a,  a, 
holes  in  the  legs  of  the  bench  ; e,  e,  mal- 
lets i B,  B,  B,  &c.  planes  of  feveral  forts ; 
where  B I is  called  a fore-plane;  B 2, 
a jointer  ; B 3,  a ftrike-block  ; B 4,  a 
fmoothing-plane  ; B j,  a rabbet-plane  ; 
B 6)  the  plough  : C,  C,  C,  chilTtls  of 
feveral  forts;  Cl  and  C.3  being  call- 
ed formers;  C a,  a paring- chiflel  ; 
C 4,  a Ikew-former;  C 5,  a mortefs- 
chilfel  ; C 6,  a gouge  ; D is  a fquare,  a 
being  called  the  handle  ; h,  the  tongue; 
c,  the  outer  fquare ; and  d,  the  inner 
fquare : E,  E,  hand-faws  ; F,  the  be- 
vil,  with  its  tongue  moveable  upon  a cen- 
ter ; G,  agage;  H,  a piercer ; <2 being 
its  head  ; b,  the  pad ; c,  the  ftock  ; and 
i/,  the  bit : I,  a gimblet ; K,  an  augre  ; 
n a being  its  handle  ; and  its  bit; 
a hatchet;  M,  a frame  or  bow-faw  ; N, 
a whip-faw ; O,  a tenant  faw;  Q^,  a 
compafs-faw  ; R,  a hammer ; and  S,  a 
foot-rule,  to  meafure  their  work  with. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  -junfture 
of  two  or  more  things. 

The  joints  of  the  human  body  are  called 
by  anatomifts  articulations.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Articulation. 

The  term  joint  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fe- 
paration  between  the  ftonesor  bricks  of  a 
building,  ufually  filled  with  mortar,  pla-. 
Her,  or  cement : alfo  by  carpenters,  to 
the  feveral  manners  of  aflembling  or  fir- 
ing pieces  of  wood  together;  as  a dove- 
tail joint,  ©’c, 

Stifnef!  of  the  Joints,  in  furgrry  and  me- 
dicine,'fometimes  proceeds  from  the  bones 
being  broken,  bruifed,  or  wounded,  -ef- 
pecially  about  the  extreme  parts,  which 
: being  kept  in  one  pofture,  in  order  for 

■■  cure,  the  fynovia  of  the  joints  becomes 
thick,  and  depraves  or  quite  aholilhes  its 
motion  ; or  it  may  proceed  from  the  bo- 
ny juice  proceeding  from  broken  bones, 
and  infinuating  itlelf  into  the  joint.  Hoff- 
man fays,  difeafes  of  the  joints  fometimes 
proceed  from  fpafms  of  the  liga'ments. 

If  difficulty  of  motion  proceeds  from  long 
reft,  it  is  to  be  treated  with  emollient  and 
relolving  fomentations,  ointments,  oils, 
and  the  hot  fat  of  animals,  often  rubbed 
upon  the  joint ; at  the  fame  time  ufing 
a gentle  flexurp;  till  the  motion  is  gradu-. 
ally  rcltored.  If  thefe  yvill  not  do,  then 
warm  efiioliient  baths  rauft  be  ufed,  or 
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hot-bath-waters,  till  the  inTpiffated  liquof 
is  dilfolved,  and  the  motion  as  much  as 
poffible  reftored.  If  it  proceeds  from  the 
juice  of  broken  bones,  or  the  nodus  gout, 
it  is  generally  incurable,  if  the  former 
remedies  will  not  do. 

JoiNT-EXECUTORS,  in  law,  are  when  two 
or  more  perfons  ate  appointed  fpeh  by 
will  ; in  which  cafe  they  are  accounted 
but  as  one  fingle  perfon,  fo  that  the  ac- 
tions done  by  one  of  them  are  taken  to 
be  the  a£ls  of  all,  becaufe  they  all  repre-- 
fent  the  perfon  of  the  teftator ; thus, 
where  two  joint  executors  are  pofTefled 
of  a leafe  for  years,  in  right  of  their  tefta- 
tor, one  of  them  may  fell  the  term  with- 
out the  others  joining;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, where  one  joint-executor  gives  a re- 
leafe,  the  others  is  bound  by  it,  each  hav- 
ing an  authority  over  the  whole  eftate  : 
but  a joint-executor  is  not  charged  with 
the aflsofhis companion,  anyfarther  than 
he  is  aflually  pofTefTcd  of  the  goods  of  the 
teftator  ; however,  if  joint-executors  en- 
ter into  an  agreement,  that  each  fliall  in- 
termeddle with  particular  parts  of  the 
tettator’s  eftate,  in  that  cafe,  each  be,^' 
comes  chargeable  for  the  whole,  by  agree- 
ment. It  has  been  held,  that  two  joint- 
executors  cannot  plead  feparate  pleas,  be- 
caufe their  teftator,  if  living,  on  an  aSion 
brought  againft  him,  could  have  been 
allowed  but  one  plea  ; and  that  if  all  the 
executors  are  not  named  in  an  aftion 
brought  by  joint-executors,  the  aflioti 
wdll  abate.  As  to  legatees,  the  receipt 
of  one  executor  charges  not  the  other. 

Joint-lives,  inlaw,  is  where  any  thing 
is  granted  or  given  to  two  or  more  during 
their  lives. 

Joint-tenants,'  are  fuch  as  hold  lands 
or  tenements  jointly  by  one  title ; as 
where  a man  grants  lands,  ©c.  to  two 
perfons  and  their  heirs ; fuch  perfons, 
during  their  joint  tenancy,  muft  jointly 
plead,  as  well  as  be  jointly  fued,  which 
is  common  to  them  with  coparcenars  of  ' 
lands.  See  the  article  Coparcenars. 
Every  joint-tenant  in  an  eftate  has  3 right 
to  his  own  ftiare,  and  may  give  leafe  or 
forfeit  the  fame ; he  may  make  a leafe,  but 
not  a deed  offeoftment,  or  gram,  to  any 
befides  hisc.ompanion.  Joint-tenants  can- 
not fmgly  difpofe  of  mope  than  the  part 
that  belongs  tp  them  ; for  where  they  join 
in  any  gift  or  grant  of  lands,  in  ihe  judg- 
ment of  the  law,  each  gives  but  his  re- 
fpeflive  part:  therefore,  if  one  joint- 
tenant  grant's  a rent-charge  out  of  his 
part,  after  his  death  the  furvivor  fliall 
have  the  whole  laud  difdrarged,  becaufe 

the 
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ilie  land  will  be  his  by  fiirvivorfhip : but 
where  a leafe  for  years  is  made  by  a 
joint-tenant,  it  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
lurvivor.  Sometimes  joint-tenants  enter 
into  covenants,  not  to  take  advantage  cf 
each  other  by  fiirvivorlhip  ; and,  indeed, 
they,  as  well  as  tenants  in  common  of 
inheritance,  are  bound  by  ftalute  to  make 
partition,  in  the  fame  manner  as  copar- 
eenars. 

JOINTURE,  in  law,  generally  lignifies  a 
fettiement  of  lands  and  tenements,  made 
on  a woman  in  confideration  of  mar- 
riage. See  the  article  Marriage. 
Italfo  lignihes  a covenant,  by  which  the 
huiband,  or  fome  friends  of  his,  affures 
lands,  &c,  to  his  wife  for  the  term  of 
her  life.  See  the  article  Annuity. 

Here  it  is  obfervable,  that  an  eftate  fet- 
tled in  jointure,  which  comes  from  the 
anceftors  of  the  w'ife,  and  is  not  of  the 
purchafe  of  the  huiband,  or  fome  anceftor 
of  his,  will  not  be  accounted  a good  join- 
ture. Where  no  eftate  of  inheritance  is 
referved  to  the  huiband  and  his  heirs,  but 
the  eftate  is  granted  to  the  wife  for  life, 
or  in  tail,  the  remainder  to  a ftrangerj 
this  will  not  be  a legal  jointure,  although 
the  fame  is  made  by  the  huiband  or  his 
anceftor. 

In  orderto  make  a petfefl  jointure  agree- 
able to  the  flatute  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  x. 
feveral  things  are  to  be  obferved  : i . That 
it  be  made  to  take  tffefl  for  the  wife’s 
life,  either  in  polftffion  or  profit,  pre- 
fently  after  the  deceafe  of  her  huiband. 
2.  That  it  be  for  the  term  of  her  own 
life,  or  for  a greater  eftate  : it  may  how- 
ever be  limited  to  continue  no  longer 
than  Ihe  remains  a widow,  £?r.  3.  That 
it  be  .exprclfed  to  be  in  fatisfaflion  ofher 
whole  dower,  and  not  a part  thereof. 
4.  That,  though  it  may  be  made  either 
before  or  after  marriage,  yet,  if  before, 
the  wife  cannot  wave  it,  and  claim  her 
dower  at  common  law  j but  if  made  af- 
terwards, Ihe  may,  at  the  death  of  her 
huiband.  It  is  here  faid,  that  all  other 
ftttlemenls  in  lieu  of  jointures,  that 
are  not  purfuant  to  this  ftatute,  are 
jointures  at  common  law,  and  no  bars 
to  claim  of  dower.  See  DowER. 

Upon  the  hulband’s  death,  the  wife  may 
enter  on  her  jointure,  and  is  net  driven 
to  a real  aftion,  as  Ihe  is  to  recover  dower 
at  common  law.  Vf  herefore,  on  a law- 
ful eviflion  of  her  jointure,  lire  lhall  be 
endowed  according  to  the  rate  of  her 
hulband’s  lands,  of  which  llie  was  enti- 
tled to  dower  by  the  common  law;  and 
^ould  file  be  evifled  of  part  of  her  joih- 
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ture,  Ihe  lliall  have  dower  for  fo  muefe 
thereof.  A huiband  committing  treafon 
lhall  not  occafion  a forfeiture  of  the  wife’s 
jointure;  yet  feme-coverts  committing 
the  fame,  or  felony,  are  liable  to  forfea 
their  jointures ; and  upon  conviftion  of 
recul'ancy,  they  incur  the  forfeiture  of 
two  parts  of  three  in  their  jointures,  as 
well  as  dowers. 

JOINTURESS,  or  JointrSss,  the  per. 
Ion  on  whom  a jointure  is  fettled.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

Where  an  eftate,  fettled  oh  a wife,  is  a 
jointure  by  law,  and  the  jointrefs  makes 
any  alienation  thereof,  either  by  line, 
feoffment,  with  another hulband,fiicli 

alienation  lhall  be  a forfeiture  of  the  eftate 
I'o  fettled,  as  a jointure  : but  a jointrefs 
may,  by  leafe,  demife  and  grant  an  eftate 
for  forty  years,  &c.  if  Ihe  live  fo  long; 
or  for  life,  without  incurring  a forfeiture, 
In  cafe  the  jointrefs  covinoully  fuffers  a 
recovery  to  bar  the  heir,  he  may  enter 
prefently  upon  the  lands, 

JOINVILLE,  a town  of  Champaign,  in 
France,  lituated  on  the  river  Marne ; 
eaft  longitude  5°  ly',  and  north  latitude 
4.8°  27'. 

JOISTS,  or  JovsTs,  in  architcflure,  lliofe 
pieces  of  timber  framed  into  the  girders 
and  fummers,  on  which  the  boards  of  the 
floor  are  laid. 

Joifts  are  from  fix  to  eight  inches  fquare; 
and  ought  feldom  to  lie  at  a greater  di- 
fiance  from  each  other  than  ten,  or,  at 
moft,  twelve  inches,  nor  ought  they  ever 
to  bear  a greater  length  than  ten  feet,  or 
to  be  lefs  into  the  wall  than  eight  inches. 
All  joifts  on  the  back  of  a chimney  ought 
to  be  laid  with  a trimmer,  at  fix  inchei 
diftance  from  the  back. 

Some  carpenters  fun-  their  joifts,  as  they 
call  it;  that  is,  they  lay  two  rows  of 
joifts,  one  over  another,  the  undermoft 
of  which  are  framed  level  with  the  under 
fide  of  the  girder;  and  the  uppermoft; 
which  lie  crofs  the  lower  ones,  lie  level 
with  the  upper  fide  of  the  girder. 

JONAH,  or  Prophecy  rjf  Jonah,  a cano- 
nical botrk  of  the  Old  Teftament,  ih 
wh’ch  it  is  related,  that  Jonah  was  or- 
dered to  go  and  prophecy  the  deftr  iiflion 
of  the  Ninevites  ; but  that  difobediently 
attempting  a voyage  another  way,  he  was 
difeovered  by  the  riling  of  a fudden  tem- 
peft,  and  call  into  the  fea,  where  he  was 
fwallowed  up  by  a whale,  which  having 
lodged  him  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  his  belly,  dlfgorged  him  upon  the 
fliore  ; whereupon  being  fenfible  of  his 
paft  danger  and  fuiprifing  deliverance,  he 
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lietook  himfelf  to  the  Journey  and  em- 
biffy)  to  which  he  was  appointed  ; and 
ariiving  at  Nineveh/  the  metropolis  of 
Affyri^j  according  to  his  commidion, 
boldly  laid  open  to  the  inhabitants,  their 
Cns  and  mifcarriages,  and  procjaimed 
their  hidden  overthrow ; upon  which  the 
whole  city,  by  prayer  and  falling,  and  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the 
divine  vengeance,  and  efcaped  the  threat- 
ened ruin. 

JDNIA.  antiently  was  a province  of  the 
klTer  Afia,  orNatolia,  bounded  by  Eto- 
lia  on  the  north,  Lydia  on  the  eall,  Ca- 
ria  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Archipelago  on 
the  weft. 

IONIC  ORDER,  the  third  of  the  five  orders 
of  architeSlure,  being  a kind  of  mean  be- 
tween the  robuft  and  delicate  orders. 
See  plate  CXLVIII.  fig.  i. 

The  firft  idea  of  this  order  was  given  by 
the  people  of  Ionia,  who,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  formed  it  on  the  model  of  a 
young  woman  of  an  elegant  lhape,  drelTed 
in  her  hair  5 whereas  the  doric  had  been 
formed  on  the  model  of  a ftrong  robuft 
man.  The  ionic  order  Is  dillinguilhed 
from  thecompolite,  in  that  it  has  none  of 
■ the  acanihus-leaves  in  its  capital ; and 
from  the  tufcan  and  doric,  by  the  chan- 
nels and  flutings  in  its  lhaft. 

The  tapital  of  this  order  is  adorned  with 
volutes,  and  its  corniche  with  dentiles. 
The  proportions  of  the  ionic  pillar,  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  famous  one  in 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome, 
now  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  Egyp-  ' 
tian,  are  thefe : i.  The  entire  order  from 
the  Ihperiicies  of  the  area  to  the  corniche, 
are  tVventy-two  modules,  or  eleven  dia.- 
metefs.  2.  The  column  with  its  bafe 
contains  eighteen  modules.  3.  Theen- 
tahlafure contains  four  modules.  4.  The 
volutfe  of  the  capital  is  of  an  oval  form. 

5.  The  columns  in  this  order  are  often 
hollowed,  apd  furrowed  with  twenty- 
four  gutters  or  channels,  called  flutings  : 
thefe  flutings  are  not  always  concave  from 
the  top  of  the  (haft  to  the  bottom,  but 
for  that  third  of  it  next  the  bale,  they  are 
filled  up  with  a kind  of  rods  or  canes ; 
and  in  the  other  two  thirds  they  are  left 
hollow,  or  ftriated,  in  imitation  of  the 
folds  or  plaits  of  a garment. 

When  this  order  was  firft  invented,  its 
height  was  but  fixteen  modules  ; but  the 
anlionts,  to  render  it  ftill  more  beautiful 
than  the  doric,  augmented  its  height,  by 
adding  a bafe  to  it. 

Mr,  Le  Clerc  makes  its  entablement  four 
modules  and  ten  minutes,  and  its  pcde- 
¥ui.,  If. 
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ftal  fix  entire  modules;  fo  that  the  whole 
order  make§  twenty-eight  modules  ten 
minutes. 

This  order  is  at  prefent  ufed  properly  in 
churches  and'  religious  houfes,  courts  of 
juftice,  and  other  places  of  tranquility 
and  devotion. 

This  order  has  one  advantage  above  any 
of  the  reft,  which  confifts  in  this,  that 
the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  its  capital  are 
different  from  its  fides;  .but  this  is  at- 
tended with  an  inconvenience,  when  the 
ordonnance  is  to  turn  from  the  front  of 
the  building  to  the  fide ; to  obviate  which, 
the  capital  may  be  made  angular,  as  is 
done  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 
Scamozzi,  and  feme  other  modern  archi- 
teSls,  have  introduced  the  upper  part  of 
the  compofile  capital,  in  lieu  of  the  ionic, 
imitating  that  of  the  temple  of  Concord, 
whofe  four  fides  are  alike.  To  render  it 
a little  more  beautiful,  the  volute  may  be 
made  a little  oval  and  inclining. 

For  the  bafe,  corniche,  freeze,  and  pe- 
deftal  of  this  order,  fee  the  articles  Base, 
Corniche,  &c. 

Ionic  dialect,  in  grammar,  a manner 
of  fpeakingpeculiarrothe  people  oflonia. 

At  firft  it  was  the  fame  with  the  aniient 
attic;  but  palling  into  Afia,  it  did  not 
arrive  at  that  delicacy  and  perfeftion  to 
which  the  athenians  attained.  The  lo- 
nians  geheraily  changed  the  a into  n,  as 
o-o<fia  into  : they  put  the  n and  1 for 
E,  and  am  for  w,  as  ajTni'ov  for  ai'lEU/vs 
avayxan  for  avayxn : they  alfo  change  a 
■ and  El  into  i-i',  ou  into  icv,  ei  into  sa  and 
EE,  Eu  into  01  and  ei',  and  ee  into  £v,  as 
PIES'!©-  into  fei'Si©-,  c?ie0Eitt  into  aXrt0ei*v, 
id.&uy.a  into  SiviTjeta,  aul©.  into  'nroi- 

Eis-fltti  into  ro-EiEacrflii,  nfxitg  into  e/.4E£f,  &c. 
they  alfo  infert  the  1 and  v,  as 
for  and  EiraAiJ;  for  teXA. 

Ionic  sect  was  the  firft  of  the  aniient 
feels  of  philofophers  ; the  others  were  the 
italic  and  eleatic.  'The  founder  of  ihis 
(efl  was  Thales,  who  being  a native  of 
Miletus  in  Ionia,  occafioned  his  follow  era 
to  allume  the  appellation  of  ionic:  Tha- 
les was  fiicceeded  by  An.iximander,  and 
he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of  Miletus ; 
AnaxagorasCl.tzomtninsfu-rceeded  them, 
and  removed  his  fchool  from  Afia  to 
Athens,  where  Socrates  was  his  fcholar. 

It  was  the  diftinguiftiing  tenet  of  this  fe.fl 
that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  natu- 
ral ihings. 

Ionic  transmigr.atiom  was  antiently  a 
very  celebrated  epocha,;  it  took  its  rife  * 
from  the  retreat  of  the  athrnlan  colonies, 
vlio,  upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  put 
10  Y them- 
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,thetnfelves  under  the  command  of  his  fon 
Neleus,  and  eftabliihed  the  twelve  cities 
of  Ionia  in  Afia.  Thefe  colonies,  ac- 
cording to  Eratohhenes,  were  eftabliihtd 
50  years  after  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae  j and,  according  to  Marfham,  77 
years  nfler  the  taking  of  Troy. 

JOVIAL,  jo-uialis,  among  chemifts,  Sfc. 
fomeihing  belonging  to  tin,  as  the  bezo- 
ardicnm  joviale.  See  the  articles  Bezo- 
ARDICUM  and  Tin. 

JONK,  or  JONQUE,  in  naval  affairs,  is 
a kind  of  I'mall  lhip,  very  common  in  the 
Ball  indies:  -tliefe  vefleis  are  about  the 
bignefsof  our  fly  boats ; and  differ  in  the 
form  of  thtir  building,  according  to  the 
different  methods  ot  naval  arciuteflure 
iifed  by  the  nations  to  which  they  belong. 
Their  fails  are  frequently  made  of  mats, 
and  their  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 

JOSHUA,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  a hiffory  of  the 
•wars  and  tianfaClions  of  the  perfon  whofe 
name  it  bears.  This  book  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  parts ; the  firft  of  which  is 
a hiftory  of  the,conqueft  of  the  land  of 

. Canaan  ; the  fecond,  which  begins  at 
the  twelfth  chapter,  is  a defeription  ofthat 
country,  and  the  divifipn  ofit  among  the 
tribes;  and  the  third,  comprifed  in  the 
two  lall  chapters,  contains  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  he  caufed  the  Ifraelites  to 
make,  and  the  death  of  their  viftorious 
leader  and  governor.  The  whole  com- 
prehends a term  of  feventeen,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  twenty-feven  years. 

JOURNAL,  a day-book,  regifter,  or  ac- 
count of  what  paffes  daily. 

Journal,  or  Day  book,  among  mer- 
chtnts,  is  that  wherein  the  tranfadlions, 
vecorded  in  iIk  walle-book,  are  prepared 
to  be  carried  to  the  ledger,  by  having 
their  proper  debtors  and  creditors  afeer- 
tained  and  pointed  out,  for  a more  dif- 
timSl  account  of  which,  fee  Book. 

Journal,  at  I'ca,  is  a regifter,  kept  by  the 
pilot  and  others,  wherein  notice  is  taken 
of  every  thing  that  happens  to  the  (hip 
from  day  to  day,  w'ith  regard  to  the 
•winds,  the  rhumbs,  the  rake,  foundings, 
and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  ad- 
juft  the  reckoning,  and  determine  the 
place  where  the  fhip  is. 

For  the  method  of  correfling  a journal 
at  fea,  by  making  proper  allowances  for 
tlielee-way,  variation, feeLEE-WAY, 
Variation,  Reckoning,  &c. 

The  remarkable  orcurrences  of  the  whole 
day  being  finlflied  in  the  log-book,  if  the 
latittnle  by  account  agree  with  the  lati- 
tude by  obfervaiioiT,  the  (hip’s  place  wil] 


be  truly  determined  ; if  not,  then  the 
reckoning  mutt  be  correfled,  beforeitbs 
placed  in  the  journal.  See  Log-book. 
The  form  of  the  journal,  together  with 
an  example  of  two  days  work,  is  as  fol, 
lows.  N.  B.  To  exprefs  the  days  of  the 
week  the  feamen  commonly  ufe  in  their 
books  the  cliarafters  by  which  the  fun  and 
planets  are  expreffed,  vix.  Q denotine 
Sunday,  ])  Monday,  $ Tuefday,  ^ 
Wednefday,  If  Thurfday,  § Friday, 
and  Ij  Saturday. 
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lOURNAL  is  alfo  a name  common  for  week- 
■'  ly  elTays,  news-papers,  &'c.  as  the  Gray’s 
Inn  Journal,  the  Weftminfter  Journal, 
&c. 

JOURNEYMAN,  properlyone  who  works 
by  the  day  only  ; but  it  is  now  ufed  for 
any  one  who  works  under  a mailer,  ei- 
ther by  the  day,  ihe  year,  or  the  piece. 
jOURNEYS-accounts,  in  law,  fignifies 
as  foon  as  poffible  : thus,  when  a writ  is 
rendered  void  by  the  death  of  the  defend- 
ant, or  fo’r  want  of  form,  Sff.  the  plaintiff 
becemes  entitled  to  have  a new  writ  by 
journeys  accounts,  that  is,  within  as  little 
time  as  he  poffibly  can,  after  the  abate- 
ment of  the  firll  i in  which  cafe,  the  fe- 
cond  writ  is  a continuance  of  the  caufe, 
as  much  as  if  the  firft  wiit  had  never 
abated.  This  fecond  writ  is  to  be  brought 
within  fifteen  days  at  iholl,  after  the  abate- 
ment of  the  firll,  which  mull  have  been 
without  any  fault  of  the  plaintiff,  other- 
wife  a fecond  writ  cannot  be  brought  by 
journeys-accounts  : yet  if  the  abatement 
he  by  default  of  the  clerk,  in  not  writing 
the  writ  in  due  form,  the  plaintifl:  may 
have  it.  The  fecond  writ  mufl  be  brought 
for  the  fame  thing,  and  alfo  in  the  fame 
court  as  the  firll.  This  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  judicial  writs  can  never  be  had 
by  journeys-accounts. 

JOYNERY,  or  Joinery,  See  Joinery. 
JOZO,  in  ichthyology,  the  gobius  with  the 
ventral-fins  blue,  and  the  rays  of  the 
back-fin  alfurgent.  See  Gobius. 

This  filli  grows  to  fix  or  eight  inches  in 
, length,  and  to  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter; the  head  is  thick  but  fomewhat  com- 
preffed,  the  body  rounded,  the  eyes  large, 
and  their  iris  of  a filvery  white. 
IPECACUANHA,  in  the  materia  tnedi- 
(a,  a wefl-indian  root,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  dillinguiflied  by  their  co- 
lour, and  brought  from  rirfferent  places, 
but  both  polfefiing  the  fame  virtues, 
though  in  a dift'erent  degree.  The  one  is 
grey,  and  brought  from  Peru;  the  other 
is  brown,  and  is  brought  from  the  Brazils : 
and  thel'e  are  indifferently  fent  into  Eu- 
rope under  the  general  name  of  ipecacu- 
anha. 

Thefe  two' forts  have  been  by  fome  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  roots  of  two  different 
plantq,  but  this  is  a miitake  ; the  only 
difference  is,  that  one  grows  in  a differ- 
ent place,  and  in  a nclur  and  inoifter 
foil,  and  is  better  fupplied  with  juices 
than  the  othfr. 

The  grey  ipecacuanha  ought  to  be  chofen 
for  medicinal  juices,  preferable  to  the 
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brown,  as  tile  latter  is  apt  to  operate 
more  roughly.  The  peruvian,  or  grey, 
ipecacuanha  is  a fmall  and  irregularly 
contorted  and  twilled  root ; it  is  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill,  and  riii-s  into 
a fort  of  annular  ridges,  running  quile 
round  the  root.  It  is  confiderably  hard, 
and  does  not  cut  eafily  through  with  the 
knife  ; but  on  bending  it  much,  iteaCly 
breaks.  It  is  of  a dulky  greyifli  colour 
on  the  furface,  and  when  broken  appears 
of  a clearer  and  paler^rey,  and  difcovers 
a tough  and  firm  nerve,  occupying  its 
center,  and  running  its  whole  length. 
The  whole  root  is  of  a peculiar  and 
fomewhat  pungent  fmell  ; in  tafte  it  is 
acrid  and  fomewhat  bittei  ifh,  and  upon 
the  whole  very  difagreeabie. 

The  brown,  or  brafilian,  ipecacuanha 
refembles  the  other,  but  is  more  twifted 
and  convoluted  ; it  is  a fmallerand  fhortcr 
root,  of  a deep  dufky  brown  on  the  out* 
fide,  and  white  when  broken  : it  is  lei's 
acrid  and  more  bitter  than  the  grey- 
kind. 

The  grey  and  brown  are  boih  cf  them  fo 
acrimonious,  that  the  people  employed 
to  pound  any  quantity  of  either,  if  they 
have  not  the  caution  very  carefully  Id 
avoid  the  dull  that  arifes  from  the  mortar, 
are  often  feized  immediately  afterwards 
with  a difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fpit- 
ing  of  blood,  and  fometirnes  with  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  a great  levelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  face,  eyes,  and 
throat  j thefe  fyrnpeoms  generally  go  off 
in  a day  or  two  cf  thein.^elves ; but  if 
they  are  more  than  ordinary  violent,  it 
may  be  proper  to  bleed  for  them. 
Ipecacuanha,  however,  is  an  excellent, 
mild,  and  fiifs  emetic  ; it  is  alfo  a noble 
reflringent  ; and  given  in  dofes  too  fmall 
to  vomit,  is  the  greatefl  cf  all  remedies 
for  a dyfentery.  Its  dole,  as  an  emetic 
is  from  fix  or  eight  to  thiity  grains,  and 
the  bed  way  of  taking  it  is'in  white  wine, 
in  which  it  fhould  have  firll  flood  four 
and  twenty  hours.  In  dyfenteries  the  pa- 
tient is  firll  to  take  fuel)  doles  of  it  as  will 
vomit  him,  and  af  lerwards  to  continue  the 
life  cf  it  for  a long  iiine,  .at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  grains,  in  a.ny  form,  twice  a 
day.  Small  doles  of  ipecacuanha,  are  an 
excellent  remedv  in  diarnliceas  of  a more 
Ample  kind;  and  in  ibe  fiuor  albus,  we 
hsrdly  know  a better  medicine. 

IPECU,  orthe  i)ni?,'iAr.v  Wood  Pecker, 
in  ornithology,  a I'pTtcics  of  picus,  wnli 
a fcarlet  cieltedUiead,  rSe^^itbe  articles 
PiCOS  and  Vy’odlf’pECKER. 

ro  Y"  z , IPOMzTA, 
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IPOM^^A,  AMERrcAN  JASMINE,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogy- 
ria  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  a fitigle  iufundibuliform  petal  j 
the  tube  is  nearly  cylindric,  and  very 
long  i the  limb  is  patent,  and  divided  in- 
to five  femi-lanceolated  plane  fegments ; 
the  fruit  is  a roundilh  capfule,  containing 
three  ceils  j the  feeds,  of  which  there  are 
feverai  in  each  cell,  are  cf  an  ova!  figure. 
This  plant  is  by  fome  reckoned  a fpecies 
of  the  convolvulus.  See  plate  CXLIV. 
fig.  4. 

IPSWICH,  a borough  and  port-town  of 
Suffolk,  fituated  on  the  river  Orwel,  twen- 
ty-four miles  fouth  eaft  of  Bury. 

, It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
IRBIL,  or  Arbela,  a town  fituated  on 
the  river  Lyctis,  in  a fine  plain  in  the 
province  of  Affyria,  now  Curdeftan,  eaft 
long.  44°,  north  lat.  55°  15',  wheie 
Alexander  fought  the  third  and  lad  de- 
cifive  battle  with  Darius. 

IRELAND,  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  fubjefl  to  Great  Britain,  fiiuated 
between  5°  and  10°  weft  long,  and  be- 
tween 51°  and  56"  north  latitude  ; being 
bounded  by  the  Northern  ocean  on  the 
. north,  by  St.  George’s  channel,  which 
divides  it  from  Great  Britain,  on  the  eaft, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  and  W'^eftern  ocean  on 
the  fouth  and  weft.  This  country  is  two 
. hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  broad  ; diftant  from 
Holyhead,  in  north  Wales,  fifty  miles, 
and  from  Galloway,  in  Scoti,ciiL!,  fifteen 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  four  large  pro- 
vinces, ‘viz-  Ulfter  on  the  north,  Lciv,- 
fter  on  the  eaft,  Munfter  on  the  fouth, 
and  Connaught  on  the  weft, 

the  RAINBOW,  in  phyfiology.  See 
the  article  Rainbow. 

Iris,  in  anatomy,  the  anterior  coloured 
part  of  the  uvea  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

; The  iris  is  a ciicnlar  varioufly  coloured 
, part, which  furrounds  (he  pupil;  it  is  in 
■^.-foiTie  p,erlbnsblue,  in  others  black,  brown, 

■ grey,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
beauty,  and  is  fuil'eti  to  the,  coiripltxion 
of  the  perlbn  v\ho  has  it. 

Iris,  the  flower  de  luce,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  triar.diia-inonogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  under  which  is  comprehenried 
the  .'ciphion,  fifynnehiunj,  and  hermoda- 
61  v.lus  cf  authors,  the  charaflers  of  which 
are  thefe  ; the  flower  is  nionopetslous, 
Lut  divided  into  fix  long  and  cbiufe  fi-cr. 
raeuts  ; the  three  exterior  ones  being  re. 
flex,  ot  bent  back,  and  the-  three  loner 
onto  £ic6t  and  m.jre  acute  j the  fruit  is 


an  oblong,  angular,  and  trilocular  cap. 
fule,  containinga  greatnumber  of  feed; 
See  plate  CXLiV,  fig.  5, 

The  florentine,  or  dry  iris-'root,  is  an  at. 
tenuant  and  expeflorant,  and  according, 
ly  given  with  fuccefs  in  afthmas  and  dif. 
orders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs;  the  dole 
is  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  powder, 
The  juice  of  the  frefli  root  of  our  common 
iris  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  dropfej 
and  the  heft  way  of  giving  it  is  in  svliin 
wine,  an  ounce  or  two  for  a dofe;  it  worb 
both  by  vomit  and  ftool,  and  carries  offa 
. very  great  quantity  of  phlegm,  It  is  alio 
ordered  as  a fternutatory,  to  be  fiiuBed 
up  the  noft,  in  complaints  of  the  head, 
which  it  eafes  very  much,  by  bringing 
away  the  over-abundant  phlegm. 

Iris,  or  Rainbow  Crystal,  in  tb 
hiftory  of  foffils,  is  the  whitifh  eliipo. 
macroftylum,  with  a very  long  pyramid. 
See  Ellipomacrostyla. 

IRON,  ferrum,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
lighteft  of  all  metals  excepting  tin,  hut 
confiderably  the  liardeft  of  them  all. 

It  is,  when  pure,  naturally  malleable  and 
duflile  under  the  hammer;  butthatina 
lefs  degree  than  either  gold,  filver,  lead, 
or  copper.  When  wrought  into  Heel,  or 
when  in  the  impure  ftate  from  its  firllfii- 
fion,  in  which  it  is  called  call  iron,  ills 
fcarce  malleable  at  all  : the  molt  duflili 
iron  in  the  world  alfo,  on  being  only 
heated  and  fuddenly  quenched  in  cold 
water,  loles  much  of  this  quality. 

Iron  is  extremely  capable  of  ruft  ; more 
fo  than  any  ether  metal  ; it  is  very  fono- 
rous  ; it  requires  the  ftrongeft  fire  ofall 
. the  metals  to  melt  it ; it  luiift  be  a very 
good  furnace  that  will  nj'ake  iron  run 
without  the  blaft  of  bellows ; but  it  is 
found,  when  once  heaterl  to  a proper 
degree,  this  blaft  will  cft'efl  that  withoot 
the  affiliance  of  the  fartlitr  heat  of  any 
fuel  being  employ-ed  in  it ; for  if  an 
iron-bullet,  made  red-hot,  be  tutpcniled 
at  a diftance  from  the  fii'e,  and  iK  hlall 
of  a ftrong  pair  of  bellows  forcibly  direct- 
ed againft  it  in  that  condition,  it  will  in 
a little  time  melt  and  run  down  in  drops, 
by  the  mere  efttcl  of  the  current  of  tbe 
air  they  convey  to  it.  Iron  is  lefs  lin'ph 
in  its  compofiticn  than  any  of  the  heavier 
metals  : it  contains,  inrieed,  a fiilrihui 
fo  imperfectly  blended  vvil  ii  ihe  reft  cf  iis 
conftiruent  uraittr,  that  ir  will  rea'hlyget 
loofe  from  in  a lirong  heat  v’ll! 

appear  in  vTible  It  is  the  nult 

ti.ffif.ult  of  ai,  the  metals  to  be 
Cu  with . mercury  j ihfl' 
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fhors  in  general,  have  faid  that  it  will 
not  amalgamate  with  It  at  all  j but,  from 
the  fucceis  of  fome  late  attempts  towards 
making  this  union  between  them,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  not  impoflible,  that  a method 
may  be  found  of  doing  it. 

Iron  is  lefs  fixed  in  the  fire,  than  moft  of 
the  other  metals ; it  manifeftly  fumes  and 
fparkles,  when  expofed  to  a moderately 
'fierce  degree  of  it ; it  lofes  allb  a part  of 
its  weight  in  the  heat,  and' much  more 
when  in  fufion.  Iron  is  remarkable  for 
the  efftfil  fire  has  on  it,  in  rendering  it 
moreduflile;  moft  of  the  other  metals 
are  brittle,  while  they  are  hot  ; but  this 
is  moft  of  all  malleable,  as  it  approaches 
nearett  to  fufion.  It  grows  red-hot  long 
before  it  melts,  and  is  known  to  be  ap- 
proaching  towards  that  ftate,  by  its  be- 
coming whiter,  and  by  its  fparkling  : if 
taken  from  the  fire,  as  foon-as  it  runs,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  malleable  for  the  fu- 
fion ; but  if  It  be  kept  long  in  that  ftate, 
its  fulphur  diflipates  in  form  of  a white  . 
fmoke;  the  metal  after  this  becomes 
much  more  brittle,  and  in  fine  runs  into 
a bluilli  glafs. 

Iron,  expofed  to  the  focus  of  a great 
burning  glafs,  inftantly  grows  red-hot, 
then  turns  whitilh,  fparkles  and  flames, 
and  immediately  after  melts  ; foon  after 
this  the  greateft  part  of  it  flies  off  in 
fparks,  which  appear  very  bright,  and,  if 
caught  upon  paper,  are  found  to  be  fo 
many  little  globular  bodies  all  hollow 
like  botob-ftiells ; the  remainder  runs  in- 
to a bluifli  or  purplifti  glafs ; and  this 
glafs,  expofed  again  to  the  fame  focus, 
on  a piece  of  charcoal,  takes  up,  from 
the  vegetable  fuel,  the  fulphur  or  in- 
flammable principle  it  had  loft,  and  be- 
comes true  iron  again.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  effefils  of  a common,  and  thofe  of  a 
folar  fire,  on  this  body,  concur  to  prove, 
that  it  confifts  of  vitriolic  fait,  .a  vitrifiabl'e 
earth,  and  a peculiar  bituminous  matter, 
not  found  in  any  of  the  other  metals. 
When  perfeclly  pure,  it  readily  melts 
with  gohl  and  filver,  and  unites  with 
them  in  fufion  ; but  if  it  be  impure,  it 
ieparates  itielf,  and  forms  a diftinfl  regu- 
lus  above  the  furface  of  the  other. 

On  being  healed  red-hot,  it  increafes  in 
bulk  and  in  weight;  but  it  returns  to 
Its  fonnrr  gravity  and  dimenfions  when 
cold. 

Iron  is  Ibluhle  in  all  the  ftronger  acids  ; 
l;iirit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  fortis,  fucceed 
molt  reidiiy  in  the  lolution  of  it ; but, 
befiJe  thefe,  and  all  the  other  acids,  it  is 
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to  be  dilToIved  alfo  by  a multitude  of 
weaker  menftruums,  among  the  reft  even 
by  common  water;  for  on  lying  long  in 
this  fluid,  it  communicates  a manifeft 
tafte  to  it,  and  contrails  a ruft,  and  throws 
off  a yellow  ochre.  All  falts,  except  the 
alkaline  ones,  readily  diftblve  iron  ; nay 
the  very  air  has  fo  much  power  over  it 
in  this  refpeil,  that  the  people  who  deal 
in  utenfils  made  of  it,  are  obliged  to 
cover  them  with  fome  oily  or  fat  fubftance, 
to  make  them  retain  their  polilh.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  iron  is  the  molt 
eafily  of  all  metals  deftroyed  by  many 
other  means  : it  neither  refills  the  force 
of  lead  nor  of  antimony  ; but,  on  being 
fufed  with  them,  it  alraoft  immediately 
vitrifies,  and  is  carried  off  in  form  of 
fcoriae. 

The  great  tell  of  iron,  is  Its  anfwering 
to,  or  being  attrafiled  by,  the  magnet  or 
loadftone  ; but  then  it  mull  be  in  its  true 
metalline  ftate,  for  many  of  its  ores  will 
not  anfwer  in  any  part  to  this  trial.  Ex- 
periments, however,  prove,  that  iron 
may  be  produced  by  art,  out  of  almolt 
every  thing  we  know.  Earths  of  almoft 
all  kinds  afford  iron  by  calcination  ; and 
all  the  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables,- 
as  well  their  fluids  as  their  folids,  yield 
it  by  the  fame  means:  if  any  plant,  or 
part,  or  juice  of  a plant,  be  burnt  to 
alhes,  or  the  flelli,  bones,  blood,  or  f,it 
of  any  animal,  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  iron  will  be  found  in  the  alhes, 
and  that  in  fo  perfefl  a Hate,  that  it  an- 
fwers  readily  to  the  magnet.  Honey, 
wax,  and  all  other  vegetable  fubftances, 
collected  by  animals,  contain  iron,  and 
it  may  feparated  from  them  pure,  in  the 
fame  manner ; finally,  our  Dr.  Lifter 
takes  great  pains  to  prove,  that  this  meu 
tal  is  found  in,  nay,  and  is  the  balls  of 
the  done  in  the  bladder. 

Iron  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when  it 
enters  the  compofition  of  cryllals  and 
fpars,  feenis  to  be  twovery  different  opera- 
tions of  the  fame  metal;  they  fometirnea 
concur,  as  there  are  found  purple  rhombic 
cryftals  of  iron,  and  yellow  cubic  ones 
of  lead;  but  in  general  it  is  much  more 
frequcntto  be  coloured  hexangularfprigs, 
and  colourlefs  cubes  and  rhombs. 

Among  the  gems,  the  ainethyft,  garner, 
and  hyacinth  owe  their  colours  to  iion  ; 
and  this  metal  has  the  fame  effefl  in  the 
preparation  of  the  factitious  gems,  as  in 
the  natural  ones;  for,  properly  managed, 
it  communicates  a purple  or  red  colotrr 
in  various  lhades  and  degrees,  to  gl  ilTes 

..and 
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and  to  vitrified  fubftances  of  all  kinds. 
True  native  iron  is  not  to  be  expefled  in 
the  midft  of  mafics  of  its  ore,  but  in'  de- 
tached fprigs  or  fit  iments  in  the  filTures  of 
rocks,  the  whole  fubftance  of  which  is 
rich  in  that  metal  ; fuch  have  been  all  the 
genuine  (pecimens  of  this  rich  foUil,  and 
litch  iheir  plai  e of  formation. 

The  ores  of  iron  generally  dil'coVer  them- 
felvcs  to  be  fuch,  either  by  their. refem- 
blance  to  wrought  iron  in  ftrufiure  and 
look,  or  by  ihe  yellowifli  or  purplifli  tinge 
they  are  coloured  with.  Thofe  which 
have  moft  of  all  the  appearance  of  the  me- 
tal they  contain,  are  ul'ually  the  richeft. 
There  is  an  iron-ore  found  in  Sweden 
and  Germany,  particularly  in  theHarts- 
forett,  which  ufually  lies  in  the  largeft 
filfures  of  the  ftrata,  in  great  lumps,  and 
is  very  hard,  heavy,  and  of  a bluifli  grey 
colour  i this,  when  broken,  has  fo  much 
of  the  fparkling  appearance  of  the  metal, 
that  a perfon  unaccuftomed  to  thefe  fub- 
jefts,  might  eafily  miftake  it  for  real  pure 
. iron.  This  is  the  richtft  iron-ore  known, 
iinlefs  we  except  I'ome  of  the  haematites. 
We  have  an  ore  very  like  this  in  the  fo- 
reftof  Dean,  in  Glocefterihire,  which  is 
at  this  time  worked  to  great  advantage. 
Another  kind  we  have  ib  Derbylhire, 
which  is  alfo  common  to  Sweden  and  to 
Germany  ; it  rel'embles  the  former,  but 
that  it  is  harder  ; and  when  broken,  it  is 
not  fo  bright  and  fparkling.  There  are 
alfo  other  very  rich  ores  of  a dufky  brown 
colour,  with  a tinge  of  purple  ; of  this 
kind  are  thofe  worked  at  this  time  in  Sul- 
I'ex,  under  the  name  of  the  cabala-vein. 
Another  of  the  rich  kinds,  lefs  common 
with  us,  is  of  a hliiifh  purple,  with  a lew 
bright  fpangles  in  it;  but  this  is  much 
inferior  to  the  two  former  of  thofe  above- 
mentioned. 

The  poorer  ores  of  iron  are  generally  of 
a more  lax  and  friable  texture,  and  of  a 
yellowilll  or  re.ddilh  hue,  or  elfe  of  a 
mixed  colour  between  thefe,  and  with  a 
call  of  brownilh  or  biackilli  in  it ; but  the 
inoll  fingular  of  all  the  ores  of  iron  is 
a white  one,  which  appears  only  like  a 
debafed  cryflal,  having  not  the  lead  fign 
of  metal  in  it.  Thecoiiunon  ochres,  as 
well  the  yellow  as  the  red,  are  ai.ib  to  be 
ranked  among  the  number  of  the  ores  of 
iron  ; they  are  very  rich  in  that  metal, 
and  are  even  worked  for  it  in  fome  places 
to  great  advantage  ; nor  are  we  to  omit 
the  mention  of  ihofe  flpg.int  bodies  which 
hang  from  the  roofs  of  caverns  in  iron- 
mines,  in  form  cf  icicles ; thefe  are  truly 
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ftalaflites  of  iron ; they  are  generally 
produced  in  large  clutters  together,  anil 
called  by  the  miners  brulli -ore  : thefe  an 
airnoft  all  iron.  The  crultated  I'enugi. 
neons  bodies,  common  in  our  gravel. pin 
about  London,  are  alfo  very  rich  in  iron 
and  have  been  worked  for  ir  in  placei 
where  they  are  fufficiently  plentiful.  The 
red  fubttance  called  Ihiit,  is  likewifea 
very  rich  iron-ore  ; this  is  much  like  the 
common  Deibyfliiie  reddle,  but  finer  and 
heavier. 

Method  of  obtaining  Iron  from  its  ore,  im 
clofe  njejfel.  Koatt  for  a few  ininiiles  in 
a teft  under  the  mulFcl,  and  with  a pret- 
ty ttrong  fire,  two  centners  of  the  fmsH 
weight  of  your  iron-ore  grofly  jnilvciif. 
ed, . that  the  volatiles  may  he  difTiiated  in 
part,  and  the  ore  itfilf  be  foftened,  in 
cafe  it  llir.ukl  be  too  hard.  Whenith 
grown  cold,  beat  it  extremely  line,  and 
roatt  it  a ftcond  time,  as  you  do  the  cop- 
per-ore, but  in  a much  ftronger  fire,  till 
it  no  longer  emits  any  fmcll ; then  let  it 
grow  colli  again. 

Compofe  a flux  of  thiee  parts  of  thewliiie 
flux  with  one  part  of  the  fufible  pulverif- 
ed  glafs,  or  of  the  like  fterile  unfulpliurt. 
ous  fcoriae,  and  add  glafs  gall  snil  cual- 
dull,  of  each  one  half  part ; add  of  ttis 
flax  three  times  the  quantity  of  yorr 
roatted  ore,  and  mix  the  whole  very  well 
together:  then  choofe  a very  good  era- 
cible,  well  rubbed  with  lute  wiihin,  to 
flop  the  pores,  which  may  be  here  anJ 
there  unfeen  ; put  into  it  your  ore  inixKl 
with  the  flux,  cover  it  over  with  commea 
fait,  and  flint  it  clofe  with  a tile,  and 
with  lute  applied  to  the  joints. 

Put  the  wind-furnace  upon  its  bollom 
part,  having  a bed  made  of  coal-dullj 
introduce  befide  Into  the  furnace,  a I'mill 
grate,  fupported  on  its  iron-bars,  andi 
Hone  upon  it,  on  which  the  crucible  ms( 
Hand  as  upon  a fupport;  furround  lie 
whole  with  hard  coals,  not  very  larvc, 
and  light  them  at  top  ; when  the  vtlTil 
begins  to  grow  red,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  common  fall’s  ceafing  to  crackle,  liop 
with  grofs  lute,  or  windfor-lcam,  tie 
lioles  of  the  bottom  pai  t,  except  that  b 
which  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  receit- 
ed;  blow  the  fire,  and  excite  it  will 
great  force,  adding  now  and  then  fitfk 
fuel,  that  the  vt-ll'el  may  never  be  naW 
at  top.  Having  thus  continued  your  fire 
in  iu  full  lirength  far  three  quartev,s  of  a 
hour,  ora  whole  hour,  take  die  velfelMt 
of  it,  and  flrike  the  pavement  on  wbidi 
it  is  fer,  that  the  fmali  grains  o!  iron  tint 
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tapper)  to  be  difpei'fed,  may  be  colleSl- 
eil  into  a regulus,  which  you  will  find 
jfier  having  broken  the  vellel. 

fretmraiions  of  IRON,  in  medicine,  are, 

I.  Tht  crude  filings,  reduced  to  an  impal- 
pable powJei',  greatly  recommended  in 
female  dil'orders. 

j.  The  crocus  martis.  See  Crocus. 

3.  The  flores  mariiales,  or  flowers  of 
iron.  See  the  article  Flos. 

4.  The  fa!  martis,  or  fait  of  iron,  which 
is  prepared  thus  : mix  together  a quart  of 
water,  and  eight  ounces  of  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol i pour  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  by  a little 
at  a time;  put  the  mixed  liquor  into  a 
glafs-veflel,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of 
the  filings  of  iron:  when  the  ebullition  is 
over,  evaporate  the  liquor  to  a pellicle, 
and  let  it  to  llioot,  there  will  then  be  a 
green  vitriol  or  fait  found  in  fair  cryftals; 
dry  them  for  ufe. 

This  lalt  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  ; it  opens  ob- 
llritflions  of  all  kinds,  ftrengthens  the 
vifcera,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  ca- 
chexies, and  deftroys  worms. 

5.  Tinflure  of  iron,  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
is  made  thus ; take  filings  of  iron,  half 
a 'pound;  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fea-falt, 
three  pounds  ; reflified  fpirit  of  wine, 
three  pints  : digeft  the  fpirit  of  fait  and 
the  filings  together,  without  heat,  as  long 
as  the  fpirit  will  work  upon  them  ; then 
after  the  faeces  have  fubfided,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  evaporate  it  to  one  pound, 

i and  to  this  add  the  fpirit  of  wine. 

This  has  the  fame  virtue  as  the  crocus 
martis.  See  the  artic'e  CROCUS. 

6.  Chalybeate,  or  fteel  wine,  is  niade  in 
the  following  manner:  take  filings  of 
iron,  four  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace, 
ofeach  half  an  ounce  ; of  rhenifh  wine, 
two  quarts  ; infufe  them  a month,  with- 
out heat,  often  fhaking  the  velfel,  and 
then  filter  it  off  for  ufe. 

This  wine  is  an  excellent  ftomachic  and 
aperient;  a moderate  glafs  may  be  drank 
once  or  twice  a day,  or  it  may  be  mixed 
in  apozems  of  the  aperient  vegetables. 

P'M'm  upon  Iron.  Any  fpanifti,  fpruce, 
and  fwedifli  ii'on  imported  in  any  other 
Ihiporveffel  than  fuch  as  is  englilh  built, 
and  of  which  the  mailer,  and  at  leall 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  englilh, 
payson  importation,  il.  17s.  the. 

ton,  and  draws  back  on  exportation, 

2 1.14s.  the  fame  imported  in 

engli. !. -built  (Itips,  and  fo  navigated,  to 
p.ty  on  importation,  2 1.  8 s.  Cy^gd.  the 
ton,  and  draw  back  on  exportation,  s 1. 


5 s.  aAJ^d.  Iron  flit  or  hammered  into 
rods,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
rod-iron,  pays  on  importation,  8s.  S.j.p,gd. 
the  hundred  wr.  and  draws  back  on  ex- 
portation, 8 s.  Ditto  from  Ii'cland, 

pays  3 s.  loA^d.  and  draws  back,  3 s. 
4_5g'^d.  Iron  drawn  or  hammered,  lefs 
than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  fquare,  pays 
on  importation,  8 s.  6y%%d.  the  hundred 
weight,  and  draws  back  on  exportation, 
8 s.  Unwrought  iron  of  Ireland, 

pays  on  importation,  il.  6s.  il^g°5d.  the 
ton,  and  draws  back  on  exportation,  1 1. 
3 s.  y-SJ^d.  Unwrougbt  iron  of  all  other 
places,  not  otherwife  rated,  imported  in 
britilli  fhips,  pays  on  importation,  2I.  8 s. 

the  ton,  and  draws  back  on  ex- 
portation, 2!.  5S.  2j\ad.  and  in  foreign 
fhips,  pays  on  importation,  2 I.  17  s. 
loA5_(j_  and  draws  back  on  exportation, 
2I.  14  s.  6/^d.  Iron-wares  manufac- 
tured, not  otherwife  rated,  or  not  prohi- 
bited by  law,  pay  per  hundred  weight  on 
importation,  las.  4.-,ggd.  and  draw 
back  on  exportation,  iis,  s^gd.  Iron- 
ore  the  ton,  pays  on  importation,  2 s. 

4- — d.  and  draws  back  on  exportation. 


8-1 

2 s.  I J.  Old  bulhels,  broken  and  call 

100 

iron,  pays  on  importation,  the  ton,  11  s. 


I and  draws  back  on  exportation. 


10  s.  9- 


37i 


d.  Backs  for  chiranies,  fraall. 


the  piece,  pay  on  importation,  2S.4 d. 

and  draw  back  on  exportation,  z s. 

a — ^d.  Backs  for  chimnies,  large,  the 
100 

piece,  pay  on  importation,  4 s.  9Jg%d. 
and  draw  back  on  exportation,  4s.  S-j^g^gd. 
Bands  for  kettles,  the  hundred  wt.  pay- 
on  importation,  12s.  4A^5gd.  and  draw 
back  on  exportation,  iis.  Dire 

irons,  the  groce,  pay  on  importation,  i s. 
Il^g°gd.  and  draw  back  on  exportation, 
I s.  8.^o5gd.  More  for  every  hundred 
weight  on  importation,  4s.  S^^gS^d.  and 
draw  back  on  exportation,  4 s. 

Hoops  the  hundred  wt.  pay  on  importa- 
tion, 9 s.  9;Wd.  and  draw  back  on  ex- 
portation, 9 s.  2~Jod-  Stoves,  the  piece, 
pay  on  importation,  Ig  s.  3d.  and  draw 
back  on  exportation,  16  s.  iOy^'^d.  More 
for  every  hundred  weight  on  importatiotij 


4 s. 
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4 s.  and  draw  back  the  fame. 

6i 

Iron  kettles,  the  piece,  pay  i s.  z ^ — d. 

and  draw  back,  on  exportation,  the  fame; 
and  befides  for  every  hundred  weight  on 
importation,  7 s.  8/ogd.  and  draw  back 
on  exportation,  6 s.  9 d. 

Pig  or  bar-iron,  from  the  britifh  planta- 
tions in  America,  is  imported  free  ; but 
all  fuch  iron  mull  be  llamped  with  a 
mark,  denoting  the  colony,  or  place 
where  it  was  made,  and  a certificate  pro- 
duced of  the  oath  of  the  exporter,  figned 
by  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  fuch 
colony ; and  the  matter,  or  commanding 
officer  of  the  flilp,  or  vetTel,  importing 
fuch  iron,  mud  make  oath,  that  the  iron 
fo  imported,  is  the  fame  as  that  mention-' 
ed  in  the  certificate. 

Mill  for  iRon  woKK.  See  Smithery. 

jRON-stCK,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid 
of  a Ihip  or  boat,  when  her  bolts  or 
nails  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft,  and  fo  worn 
away,  that  they  occafion  hollows  in  the 
planks,  whereby  the  veflel  is  rendered 
leaky. 

Iron-wort, in  botany.  See  the 
article  SiDERlTIS. 

IRONY,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a perfon 
fpeafcs  contrary  to  his  thoughts,  in  order 
to  add  force  to  his  difcourfe ; whence, 
Quintilian  calls  it  diverfilioquium. 

Thus,  when  a notorious  villain  is  fcorn- 
fully  complemented  with  the  titles  of  a 
very  honell  and  excellent  perfon  ; the 
charafter  of  the  perfon  commended,  the 
airofcontempt  that  appears  in  the  fpeaker, 
and  the  exorbitancy  cf  the  comracnda- 
' tions,  fiifficiently  diicover  the  diffimula- 
tion  or  irony. 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a very  agreeable 
kind  of  trope;  which,  after  having  let 
the  inconveniences  of  a thing  in  the  clear- 
ed light,  concludes  with  a feigned  en- 
couragement to  purfiie  it.  Such  is  that 
pf  Horace,  when,  having  beautifully  de- 
fcribed  the  ncife  and  tumults  of  Rome, 
he  adds  ironically. 

Go  now,  and  fludy  tuneful  verfe  at  Rome! 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  five  nations  in 
North  America,  in  alliance  with  the  bri- 
tilh  colonies.  They  are  bounded  by  Ca- 
nada on  the  norlh,  by  the  britifii  planta- 
tions of  New-York  and  Penfylvania  on 
the  ead  and  fouth,  and  by  the  lake  On- 
tario en  the  wed. 

IRRADIATION,  the  aft  of  emitting 
fublile  effluvia,  like  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
every  way.  See  EFFLUyiuti. 


IRRATIONAL,  an  appellation  given  ij 
furd  numbers  and  quantities.  See  the  at. 
tides  Number,  Quantity,  and  Surd, 
IRREDUCIBLE  Cafe,  in  algebra,  is  uf 
ed  for  that  cafe  of  cubic  equations  where 
the  root,  according.to  Cardan’s  rule,  ap. 
pears  under  an  impoffible  or  imaginary 
form,  and  yet  is  real.  Thus  in  the 
equation,  — gox  — 100  —0,  ib 
root,  according  to  Cardan’s  rule,  will 


■v/  5°  + — 24500  I 


be  X — 

3 

^ — 4/  — 24500,  which  is  an  in, 

pofflble  expreffion,  and  yet  one  rooth 
equal  to  10  ; and  the  other  two  tools tf 
the  equation  are  alfo  real.  AlgebraiJi 
for  two  centuries,  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  refolve  this  cafe,  and  hring  j 
under  a real  form  ; and  the  queltion  ii 
not  lefs  famous  among  them,  than  Ih 
fquaring  of  the  circle  is  among  geomeiers, 
See  the  article  Equation. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  in  fome  otliei 
cafes  of  cubic  equations,  the  value  ofilii 
root,  though  rational,  is  found  underaa 
irrational  or  furd-form  ; becaufe  the  red 
in  this  cafe  is  compounded  of  two  equal 
fin  ds  with  contrary  figns,  which  dellioy 
each  other  ; as  if w =5-j-v's  -fs— Vji 
then  .*■  — 10  ; in  like  manner,  in  their- 
reducible  cafe,  when  the  root  is  rational, 
there  are  two  equal  imaginary  quantilki, 
with  contrary  figns,  joined  to  real  quan- 
tities ; fo  that  the  imaginary  quantiliii 
deftrey  each  other.  Thus  the  expief- 
fion  ; ' 


s/ 5°  + i/  — 24500  r:  5 -k  5 j aW 

3 * 

s/ yo — ^ — 24500  5— v' -^5-  Bd 
S + v',  — 5 + S — vf  — 5 = 10  — X,  il^l 
root  of  the  propofed  equation. 

Dr.  Wallis  feems  to  have  intended  H 
fiiew,  that  there  is  no  cafe  of  cubic  equa- 
tions irreducible,  or  impracticable,  ash 
calls  it,  nofwithftanding  the  common  opi- 
nion to  the  contrary. 

Thus  in  the  equation  r = — 63 r i:  lhi 
where  the  value  of  the  root,  according!) 
Car-dan’s  rule,  is, 

•/ — 2700,  the  doflor  fayii 
ayoti 


-(-  (/  81 
that  the' cubic  root  of  Si  + v' 


may  be  extrafled  by  another  impofiKi 
binomial,  ‘viz,  by  i •/  —i 
in  the  fame  manner,  that  the  cubic  r«< 
of  S I — - 2700  may  be  extrafled, ad 

is  equal  to  -g— -7  v' — 3 ; frpm  whencth 

infiii 
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Infers,  that  2+V— 3 + ?-iv'— 3ZZ9, 
is  one  of  the  roots  ot  the  equation  pro- 
pofed.  And  this  is  true  : but  thofe  who 
will  confult  his  algebra, _p.  190,  191, 
will  find  that  the  rule  he  gives  is  nothing 
but' a trial,  both  in  determining  that  pait 
of  the  root  which  is  without  a radical 
fign,  and  that  part  which  is  within-:  and 
if  the  original  equation  had  been  foch  as 
to  have  its  roots  irrational,  his  trial  would 
never  have  fucceeded.  Befides,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  extrafling  the  cube  root  of 
g j q.  y — 2700,  is  of  the  fame  degree  of 
difficulty,  as  the  extrafling-the  root  of 
the  original  equation  r ^ — 63  r — rfia  ; 
and  that  both  require  the  trifeflion  of  an 
angle  for  a perfefl  folution.  See  M.  de 
Moivre  in  the  appendix  to  SaundeiTon’s 
algebra,  p,  744..  feq. 

For  Cardan’s  rule,  fee  Solution  of  cubic 
Fcwation. 

IRREDUCTIBLE  Cafe,  in  algebra.  See 
the  article  Irreducible. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates 
from  the  common,  forms,  or  ru'es  ; thus 
we  fay  an  irregular  fortification,  an  ir- 
regular building,  an  irregular  figure,  £fr. 
See  the  article  Fortification,  tsfr. 

Irregular,  in  grammar,  fuch  infleflions 
of  words  as  vary  from  the  original  rules ; 
thus  we  fay,  irregular  nouns,  irregular 
verbs,  Etc. 

The  diltinflion  of  irregular  nouns,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ruddimsn,  is  into  three 
kinds, TdR:.  variable,  drieflive,  and  abun- 
dant; and  that  of  inegular  verbs  into 
anomalous,  defeflive  and  abundant.  See 
Abundant,  Defective,  &c. 

\ Irregular,  among  cal'uifts,  is  applied  to 
a perfon  who  is  unqualified  for  entering 
into  orders  ; as  being  bafe-born,  noto- 
rioufly  defamed,  &c.  and  by  that  means 
renslered  incapable  of  holding  a bene- 
fice, or  difeharging  any  of  the  facred 
funflions. 

Irregular  bodies,  are  folids  not  ter- 
minated by  equal  and  fimilar  furfaces. 

Irregular  colu.mn,  in  arebiteflure, 
a column  which  does  not  only  deviate 
from  the  proportions  of  any  of  the  five 
orders,  but  vvliofe  ornaments,  whether 
in  the  lliaft  or  capital,  are  abl'urd  and  ill 
chofen. 

IRREPLEVIABLE,  or  Irreplevi- 
sable, in  law,  llgnifies  any  thing  that 
neither  may  nor  ought  to  be  replevi- 
ed. It  is  faid,  that  it  is  againft  the  na- 
ture of  a diftrefs  for  rent,  to  be  irreple- 
viable. 

IRTIS,  a great  river,  wh-'eh  'funs  from 
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north  to  fonth  through  Ruflia,  falls  Into 
the  river  Oby,  and  makes  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Alia  and  Europe. 

IRWIN,  a port-town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
bailiwic  of  Cunningham,  fitiiated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Irwin,  on  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  : weft  longitude  4°  40',  north  la- 
titude 55V  35'. 

ISABELLA,  a feftrefs  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  fitnated  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  river  Scheld,  oppofite  to  Antwerp, 
in  eaft  longitude  4°  10°,  north  latituda 
5'° 

ISAIAH,  or  Prophecy  ^Isaiah,  a ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Old  .Tettaraent. 
Ifaiah  is  the  firft  of  the  four  greater 
prophets,  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  vvas 
of  royal  blood,  his  father  Amos  being 
brother  to  Azariah,  king  of  Judah.  Th« 
five  fit  ft  chapters  of  this  prophecy  relate 
to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ; the  vifion,  in 
the  fixtli  chapter,  happened  in  the  time  of 
Jotham  : the  next  chapters  to  the  fif- 
teenth, include  bis  prophecies  under  the 
reign  of  Ahaz ; and  thofe  that  were 
made  under  the. reigns  of  Hezekiah  and 
Manaffeh,  are  related  in  the  next  chap- 
ters to  the  end.  The  (file  cf  this  pro- 
phet is  noble,  fuhlime  and  florid.  Gro- 
tius  calls  him  the  Demollhenes  of  the 
FIcbrews.  He  had  the  advantage,  above 
the  other  prophets,  of  improving  his  dic- 
tion by  converfing  with  men  of  the 
greateft  parts  and  elocution,  and  this 
added  a fublimity,  force,  and  majefty 
. to  what  he  faid.  He  impartially  re.- 
proved  the  vices  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  openly  dil'played  the  judg.- 
ments  of  God  that  were  hanging  over 
the  jewifli  nation  ; at  the  fame  time  de- 
nouncing vengeance  on  the  Aflyriaus, 
Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Moabites,  Edo- 
mites, Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  were 
inftruniental  in  inflifling  thofe  judg- 
ments. He  foretold  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Bahylop, 
by  the  hands  of  Cvuis  king  of  Perfia, 
an  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pafs  ; 
but  the  moft  remarkable  of  his  prediflions 
are  thofe  concerning  the  Meftiah,  in 
which  he  not  only  foretold  his  com-, 
ing  in  the  flefli,  but  all  the  great  and 
memorable  circumftances  of  his  life  and 
death. 

ISAMBLUCES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  follils,  of  the  clafg 
of  the  felenitre;  but  of  the  columnair, 
not  the  rhomboidal,  .kind.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Se.lenit.;e. 
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This  word  expreffes  a.  body  in  form  of 
an  obtu-le  or  blunt  column,  the  fides  of 
which  are  all  equal  to  one  another.  This 
dillinguilhes  it  from  the  genus  of  the  ifch- 
nanibluces,  or  thin  columnar  felenitte, 
two  of  the  fides  of  which  being' broader 
than  the  others,  make  it  of  a flatted  form. 
The  felenitse  of  this  genus  confift  of  fix 
fides,  and  two  obtufe  or  abrupt  ends  ; 
and  all  their  fides  being  very  nearly  of  the 
fame  breadth,  they  much  refemble  broken 
pieces  of  the  columns  of  fprig  chryflal. 
See  Crystal,  and  Ischnambluces. 
The  bodies  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  the  columnar  feleniioe,  are  fubjefl 
■ to  a longitudinal  crack,  which  fometimes 
admitting  a fmall  quantity  of  clay,  lliapes 
it  into  the  figure  of  an  ear  of  grafs.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  only  two  known  fpe- 
cies  ; i.  A whittilh  one,  very,  tntrch  le- 
fembling  a broken  fprig  of  cryftal,  found 
among  the  white  tobacco-pipeclay,  near 
Northampton,  And,  2.  A fliort  and 
pellucid  one,  with  flender  filaments  : this 
is  found  in  the  ftrata  of  yellow  clay  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  fometimes  lying  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 

ISATIS,  WOAD,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetradynamia-filiquofa  dal's  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  conllHs  of  four  cni- 

, ciform,  oblong,  obtufe,  patent  petals, 
turning  gradually  fmaller  towards  the 
ungues  : the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  lance- 
olato-obtufe,  comprcCTed,  fmall  pod,  con- 
taining two  valves,  and  confiftinj  only 
of  one  cell : the  feed  is  fingle,  ovated, 
and  contained  in  the  center. of  the  fruit. 
This  plant  is  much  ufed  by  dyers,  as  alfo 
is  medicine,  as  an  aftriugent,  a vulne- 
rary, and  for  flopping  the  menfes. 

ISCH-ffiMUM,  schoenanTH,  in  botany, 
a.genus  of  plants,  thus  eharafterlzed  by 
Scheukzer  : the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  feparate,  but  ftand  near  each  other; 
4he  male  is  a fmall  bivalve  glume,  placed 
on  the  calyx  of  the  female  flower,  which 
is  a biflorous  glume  ; the  feed  is  Angle, 
and  involved  in  the  calyxes  and  co- 
lolliilse. 

The  whole  plant  is  of  a flagrant  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  is  'accounted  cephalic, 
but  little  ufed  ai  prelent. 

ISCHIA,  an  iflaml  in  the  Neapolitan  Sea, 
fituated  fifteen  miles  welt  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  in  i+'t  ,^0',  call  longitude,  and 
41°  north  latitude. 

'ISCHIADIC,  in  anatomy,  a name  given  to 
two  crural  veins,  called-  the  greater  and 
Icffer  ilchias.  See  Vein. 

Te  fignifief  i^fo  a tiii'etife  or  pain  of  die 


hip  i being  a fpecies  of  arthritis,  feafedis 
the  joint  of  the  hip,  and  commonly  ealled 
fciatica.  See  the  article  ScjatiCa. 

ISCHIAS,  one  of  the  ifchiatic  veins.  Ses 
Vein,  and  the  preceding  article. 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  j 
bone  deferibed  under  the  article  inim. 
minata  olTa.  See  InnominaTa, 

ISCHNAMBLUCES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafi 
of  the  fcleni'se;  but  one  of  thofe  whidi 
are  of  a columnar  form,  not  of  the  com. 
mon  rhomboidal  one.  See  the  atticli 
SELENITiE. 

This  word  exprelTes  a body  in  form  ofj 
thin  or  flatted  column,  with  obtufe  eoils. 
The  charaflers  of  this  genus  are,  tin 
the  bodies  of  it  at  e of  a flatted  columnit 
form,  and  oflohedral  in  figure,  confiftinj 
of  fix  long  planes,  and  about  two  abrupt 
or  broken  ends  : the  whole  being  ofa 
flatted  figure.  Thetopand  bottornplanu 
are  much  broader  than  the  left  ; the  foni 
other  planes,  called  the  fides,  are  nar- 
rower than  thefe,  but  are  ufually  of  very 
nearly  the  fame  breadth  with  one  an- 
other,  as  are  alfo  thefe  tops  and  bottomi, 
fo  that  the  whole  figure  comes  very  neat 
an  hexhedral  prifm.  The  bodies  of  tbif. 
genus  very  frequently  have  a long  crack 
reaching  their  whole  length  ; and  clay  of- 
ten  getting  into  this,  fpreads  itfell  into 
the  form  of  an  ear  of  fome  of  the  giafe,. 
and  has  been  miftaken  fora  real  ear  of  grafs 
Of  this  genus  there  are  only  four  known 
fpecies,  i.  A flat,  broad,  and  pellucid 
kind,  found  in  Northamptonfliire,  Let- 
ceflerfliire,  and  Yorkfliire,  at  confider-. 
ably  great  depths  in  blue  clay.  2.  A 
dull  rough .furfaced  and  thicker  kind,, 
found  in  many  parts  of  Kent,  and  in 
great  pleq.ty  in  the  011115  of  Sheppey- 
ifland,  3.  A dull  longitudinally  ftrialed 
kind,  found  in  the  clay  pits  ofYoik- 
fhire  and  ellewhere,  and  frequently 
marked  in  the  middle  with  the  figured 
aji  ear  of  grafs.  And  4.  A thick,  rougl, 
and  fcaly  kind,  frequent  on  the  fliortsof 
Sheppey  ifland,  and  both  in  the  clay  pits 
and  on  tiie  ftiores  of  Yorkfliire.  Tbit 
alfo  has  frequently  the  reprefentntion  of 
an  ear  of  grafs. 

ISCHURY,  tti  medicine,  a di- 

leafe  confifling  in  an  entire  fuppnirionof 
urine.  As  the  caufes  of  an  il'chm'y  are. 
various,  they  ought,  according  ti 
Heilter,  to  be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from 
each  other.  When  it  proceeds  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys',  the  pais 
and  hegt  aca  principally  ia-  that  regies 
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atfinded  with  a fever ; if  frxira  a ftone 
in  the  kidneys,  it  is  accompanied  with 
vomiting  ; if  from  a ftone  in  the  bladder 
there  is  a violent  pain  in  the  bladder, 
which  is  extended  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  urethra  ; a mucus,  or  pus,  is  ex- 
creted with  pale  urine  ; and  upon  proper 
examinations  the  ftone  may  be  felt:  but 
the  moll:  certain  fign,  is  fearching  the 
bladder  with  a catheter.  When  this  dif- 
order  arifes  from  a ftone  in  tlie  urethra, 
it  may  be  eaGly  felt.  IF  from  an  in- 
flammation-of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
there  is  a tumour  and  pain  in  the  peri- 
nteum,  as  often  as  the  place  is  touched  ; 
but  it  may  be  belt  perceived  by  tin  lifting 
the  finger  into  the  anus,  and  turning  it 
up  towards  the  bladder,  fora  tumour  will 
be  perceived  by  the  phyfician,  and  by  the 
patient  a burning  and  prefling  pain  ; and 
when  a catheter  is  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  an  impediment  will  be  felt  near 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  will 
hinder  it  from  proceeding  farther.  See 
the  article  Catheter. 

When  the  urinous  pafl'ages  are  obftrufled 
by  folid  bodies,  that  is,  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidneys,  the  ureters  or  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  the  urethra,  from  a ftone 
contained  therein  ; if  it  be  Imall,  thofe 
diuretics  will  be  proper  which  ace  men- 
tioned in  a fit  of  the  gravel  or  ftone,  to 
which  may  he  added  a decoflipn  of 
eryngo-root  and  epfom-falfi  or  feiters- 
waters,  taken  often  therewith.  But  if  the 
ftone  is  large  and  cannot  be  excreted  by 
this  means,  ftrong  diuretics  are  highly 
hurtful  i and  it  muft  be  cured  by  fefiion. 
See  the  article  Lithotomy, 

If  the  urine  is  fuoprefled  from  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  Wdneys  or  bladder,  re- 
courfe  mnft  be  had  to  the  treatment  and 
medicines  preferibed  for  the  diforders  un- 
der the  article  Inflammation. 

When  the  fpungy  fuhftaiice  of  the 
urethra  is  fwelled  with  blood,  and  as  it 
were  inflated,  % copious  bheding  is  the 
principal  remedy.  See  Gonorrhoea. 
When  a fpalm  affrfls  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  it  rauftbe  treated  with  antifpaf- 
niodic  powders,  diuretic  waters,  and  in- 
fulions  with  emulfions  and  lenient  oils 
now  and  then,  fuch  as  I'alad  oil,  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  poppy  or  linfeed  ; ex- 
ternally, cataplafms,  ointments,  clyfters, 
and  baths  of  tjie  emollient  and  demulcent 
hind,  with  gentle  opiates.  See  Spasm, 
If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  palfy,  as 
Ibmetimes  happens  in  old  perfons,  where- 
in there  is  no  pain^,  the  belly  and  peri- 
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naeuro  muft  be  treated  with  friflions  and 
fomentations  of  ftrengthening,  nervine 
and  fpirltuous  remedies,  with  cataplaims 
of  onions,  and  other  ftimularors  applied 
to  the  bladder,  with  clyfters  of  the  lame 
fort  of  herbs.  When  the  urine  is  very 
urgent,  it  muft  be  evacuated  by  a ca- 
theter, which  muft  be  repeated  as  often 
as  occafion  requires.  See  Palsy. 

If  the  (tiforder  proceeds  froiir  blood  re- 
maining in  the  bladder,  or  its  neck,-,  the 
'concretion  is  to  be  reloived  and  expelled 
with  warm  ird'ufions  of  digeftive  herbs 
drank  like  tea  ; fuch  as  ground-ivy,  ar- 
nica, chervil,  with  tinilure  of  tartar, 
liquor  of  the  terra  foliata  of  tartar,  with 
digeftive  powders  of  cr.abs-eyes,  fatu- 
rated  with  .the  juice  of  oranges  or  leroon.s, 
fpermaceti,  but  if  all  thefe  fail,  the 
catheter  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  to  bre.ak  the  concretion, 
and  evacuate  the  urine.  See  the  article 
Resolvents,  &c. 

When  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  bladder, 
infufions  of  vulnerary  ahfurbent  roots  and 
herbs  muft  be  given,  with  mucilages  and 
foft  balfamics,  el'pecially  balfam  of  Mecca, 
with  a moderate  ufe  of  quick-fi'ver,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  cafe  is  venereal.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ulcer. 

I(  there  is  a difficulty  of  urine  in  preg- 
nant women,  towards  the  laft  months 
the  bell  remedy  is  to  eafe  the  prefliire  o.n 
the  part ; but  if  that  will  not  do,  to  ule 
a catheter. 

Laftly,  if  it  proceeds  from  a fwellingof 
.the  proftrate  glands,  or  it  is  become 
feirrhous,  it  muft  be  treated  as  fuch  ; hut 
if  thefe  remedies  fail,  the  bladder  mult 
be  pierced  with  a trocar  ; and  when  the 
pcrfoiMtion  is  made,  the  water  muft  he 
evacuated  as  in  the  dropfy.  This  in- 
flrtiment  muft  be  Icfi  in  the  wound,  and 
f dlened  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  does 
not  fall  out,  lb  that  the  urine  may  be 
made  as  often  as  there  is  o.  cafion.  It  is 
a troiiHlefome  operation,  but  the  only 
one  left. 

ISELASnCS,  a kind  of  games,  or  com- 
bats, celebrated  in  Greece  and  Afia,  iir 
the  time  of  the  roman  emperors. 

The  vififor  at  thefe  games  had  vary  ron- 
fiderable  privilege.s  conferred  on  him, 
after  the  example  of  Augulfus-  ami  th« 
Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  con- 
querors at  the.  Olympic,  pythian,  and 
ifthmian  games.  They  W'ere  crowned 
on  the  foot  immediately  after  their  vic- 
tory, had  penfions  allowed  tliem,  were 
furniflied  with  provLIioiis  at  the  publii 
fp  ? ? <p4 
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coft,  and  were  carried  in  triumph  to 
their  country. 

ISENACH,  a town  of  Germany  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  lituated  in  eall 
long.  10°  iz',  north  tat.  51°. 

ISENARTS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  dukedom  of  Shria, 
lituated  thirfy-five  miles  north  well  of 
Gratz, 

ISERNIA,  a town  ofNaples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Molife,  fiiuated  in  eall  long. 
Ij"  ii;',  north  lat.  41°  36'. 

ISIA,  feaftsand  facrifices  antiently  folem- 
nized  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ilis. 

The  Ilia  were  full  of  abominable  im- 
purities, and  for  that  reafon  thole  who 
•were  initiated  were  obliged  to,  lake  an 
oath  of  fecrecy  : they  held  fur  nine  days 
I'ucceflively,  but  were  fo  abominable,  that 
the  fenate  aboliflied  them  at  Rome,  under 
the  confullhip  of  Pifo  and  Garbinius. 

ISINGLASS,  ichthyocolla,  in  the  materia 
medica,  &c.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

IstN'cLASS,  in  natural  hiliory,  a name 
given  to  the  white  Ihining  fpecularis, 
with  large  and  broad  leaves  ; otherwile 
called  mufcovy-glafs.  See  the  article 
SPECULARIS. 

Isinglass-fish,  the  fame  with  the  hufo. 
See  the  article  Huso. 

ISIS,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which  Lin- 
naeus calls  the  coral-plant.  Sre  Coral. 

ISLAND,  a trafl  of  dry  land,  encompsfftd 
with  water,  in  which  fenfe  it  hands  con- 
.tradiftinguilhed  from  continent,  or  terra 
firma.  See  the  article  Continent. 
Several  naturalifts  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  iflands  were  formed  at  the  deluge  ; 
others  think,  that  there  hive  been  new 
iflands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vaft 
heaps  of  clay,  mud,  fand,  &c.  others 
think  they  have  been  feparated  from  the 
continent  by  violent  ftorms,  innudations, 

■ and  earthquakes.  Thefe  laft  have  ob- 
.ferved,  that  the  Eall-Indies,  which 
abound  in  iflands  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  are  likewife  more  an- 
noyed with  earthquakes,  tenipellf,  light- 
nings,  vulcanos,  &c.  than  any  other'part. 
Others  again  conclude,  that  iflmds  are 
as  antient  as  the  world,  and  that  there 
were  feme  at  the  beginning,  and  among 
other  arguments,  fupport  their  opinion 
from  Gen.  x.  5.  and  other  paffages  of 
fcripturc. 

Varenius  thinks,  that  there  have  been 
iflands  produced  each  of  thefe  ways.  St. 
Helena,  Afcenlion,  and  other  deep  rocky 
iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  become  fo  by 
the  lea’s  over-flowing  theip  neighbouring 


champaigns  : but  by  the  heaping  u. 
huge  quantities  of  fand,  and  other  ter- 
rellrial  matter,  he  thinks  the  iflands  of 
.Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Sti. 
inaira  ami  Ceylon,  and  mod  of  the  Ea'ft. 
Indian  iflands,  be.  thinksj  were  rent  off 
from  the  main  land  ; and  concludes,  that 
.the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were  form, 
ed  in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  pro. 
babic,  that  Ducalion’s  flood  might  con. 
tribute  towards  it.  The  antients  had  a 
notion  that  Delos,  and  fome  other  few 
ifltnds,  lofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fei, 
which,  how  fabulous  Ibever  it  may  ap. 
pear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations 
Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  iflantl  The. 
rafia  rofe  thus  out  of  the  JEgean  feain 
his  time,  of  which  the  mariners  were  eye- 
witneffes.  They  had  alfo  an  opinion  that 
there  are  fome  iflands  which  fwiin  in  the 
fea.  Thales,  indeed,  thought  that  the 
whole  earth  which  we  inhabit  floated 
in  the  fea:  but  floating  iflands  are  not 
only  probable,  but  well  attefted. 

Island  or  Iceland,  in  geography,  an 
ifland  of  Denmark,  fuuited  between  lo 
and  26  degrees  weft  long,  and  between 
64  and  67  north  lat.  being  about  300 
miles  in  length  from  eall  to  well  j and 
150  in  breadth  from  north  to  foutli. 

Island- C/jiy?a/,  abody  famous  among  the 
writers  of  opt'cs,  for  its  property  of  a 
double  refraflion  ; but  very  improperly 
called  by  that  name,  as  it  has  none  of  ihe 
diftingtufhing  charaflers  of  cryftal,  and 
is  plainly  a body  of  another  clafs.  Dt. 
Hill  has  reduced  it  to  its  proper  dais, 
and  determined  it  to  be  of  a genus  of 
fpars,  which  he  has  called,  from  theif 
figure,  parallelopipedia,  and  of  which 
be  has  deferibed  feveral  fpecies,  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  fome  other  bodiesofa 
different  genus,  have  the  fame  properties. 
Barlholine,  Huygens,  and  Sirllaac  New. 
ton,  have  deferibed  the  body  at  luge, 
but  have  accounted  it  either  a cryllalora 
talc  ; errors  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, had  the  criteiions  of  foflils  heen 

■ at  that  time  fixed  ; fince  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton has  recorded  its  property  of  making 
an  ebullition  with  -aqua  furiis,  which 
alone  mull  prove  that  it  is  neither  talc 
nor  cryftal,  both  thole  bodies  being 
wholly  unaffefted  by  that  menflnnini. 
S^e  the  articles  Parallelofifedi.i, 
Crystal  and  Talc. 

It  is  always  found  in  form  of  an  oblique 
parallelepiped,  with  fix  fides,  and  is 
found  of  various  fizes,  from  a quaileriif 
an  inch  to  three  inches  or  more  in  dii- 
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meter.  It  is  pellucid,  and  not  much 
lefs  bright  than  the  purelt  cryftal,  and 
jts  planes  are  all  tolerably  Imooth, 
though,  when  nicely  viewed,  they  are 
found  to  be  waved  with  crooked  lines 
made  by  the  edges  of  imperfcfl  plates. 
What  appears  very  fjhgular  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  this  body,  is,  that  all  the  furfaces 
are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  con- 
ifequently  it  will  fplit  off  into  thin  plates, 
either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly  5 
but  this  is  found  on  a microf-opic  exa- 
mination, to  be  owing  to  the  regularity 
of  figure,  finoothnefs  of  furface,  and  nice 
joining  of  the  feveral  fmall  paralKlopi- 
ped  concretions,  of  which  the  vyhole  is 
cpmpofed  ; and  to  the  fame  caufe  is  pro- 
bably owing  its  remarkable  property  in 
fefraflion.  See  Refraction'. 

It  is  very  foft,  and  eafily  fcratched  with 
the  point  of  a pin  ; it  will  not  give  fire 
on  being  flruck  againfl:  (feel,  and  fer- 
ments and  is  perfefily  diffolved  in  aqua 
fortis.  It  is  found  in  Illand,  from 
whence  it  has  its  name  ; and  in  France, 
Germany,  and  many  other  places.  In 
England  fragmems  of  other  fpars  are 
very  often  miftaken  for  it,  many  of  them 
having  in  forae  degree  the  fame  pro- 
perty. See  Anomorhomeoida. 

ISLE,  in  general,  denotes  the  fame  with 
ifland,  only  frequently  ufed  in  a diminu- 
tive fenfe. 

Isle  de  dieu,  an  ifland  in  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay,  on  the  coaft  of  Fiance,  fituated 
iourteen  miles  weft  of  the  coaft  of 
Poitou. 

of  France,  a province  of  that  king- 
dom, in  which  the  capital  city  of  Paris 
IS  fituated,  being  bounded  by  Picardy  ori 
the  north,  by  Champain  on  the  eaft,  by 
Orleans  on  the'  fouth,  and  by  Normandy 
on  the  weft. 

Isles,  in  a'rchiteflure,  denote  the  fides  or 
wings  of  a building.  See  Building. 

ISNARDIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetrandria-monogynia  cla/s  of  plants; 
having  no  corolla:  the  fruit  is  formed 
of  the  fquare  bafe  of  the  cup  : it  has  four 
cells,  -and'  in  them  a few  feeds  of  an  ob- 
long  figure.'  " ' ■ 

ISNY,  a free  imperial  city  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  fituated  in  eaft  long. 
10°  north  lat.  47O  36'. 

ISOCHRONAL,  Isochrone,  or  Tso- 

■ CHRONOUS,  is  applied  to  Inch  vibra'tionh 
of  a pendulum,  as  are  perforiued  in  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  as  all  the  vibrations 
hr  fwings  of  the  fame  pendulum  arei 
ijvlieiher  the  arches  it  'rfeferibes  be  longef 
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or  ftiorter  ; for  when  it  deferibes  a fliorter 
arch,  it  moves  fo  much  the  flower,  and 
when  a long  one  proportionably  fafter. 

Isochronal  line,  that  in  which  a heavy 
body  is  fuppoled  to  defeend  without  any 
acceleration.  See  Acceleration. 

Mr.  Leibnitz,  in  the  Afla  Erud.  Llpf. 
for  Feb.  1689,  (hews,  that  an  heavy  body 
with  a degree  of  velpcjty  acquired  by 
fhe  defeent  from  any  height  rnay  defeend 
from  ihe  fame  point  by  an  infinite 
number  of  ifqchronal  curves,  all  vyhich 
are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  differing  from 
one  another  only  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  parameters  fuch  are  all  the  qua- 
drato-cubical  paroboloids,  and  confe- 
quently  fimilar  to  one  another.  He  fliews 
allb  there,  how  to  find  a line  in' which 
a heavy  body  del'cending  fliall  recede  uni- 
formly from  a given  point,  or  approach 
uniformly  to  it. 

ISOETES,  in  botany,  a genus  of  thecryp- 
togamia-filices  dal's  of  plants  ; the  calyic 
of  which  is  a cordated,  acute,  feflile 
fquama  : there  is  no  corolla  in  either 
the  male  or  female  flowers  ; the  fruit  it 
an  oval  bllociilar  capfule;  the  feeds  are 
numerous  and  globofe. 

ISOLA,  a port  town  and  bifliop's  fee  of 
the  hither  Calabria,  fifteen  miles  fouth 
of  St.  Severino. 

ISpMERIA,  a term  fonietimes  ufed  for 
the  reduflion  of  equations.  See  the  ar- 
ticle EqUATION. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  FIGURES,  in  ge- 
ometry, are  fuch  as  have  equal  peri- 
meters, or  circumferences.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Circumference. 

I.  Of  ifoperimetrical  figures,  that  is  the 
greateft  that  contains  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  fide.!,  or  the  moft  angles,  and  con- 
fequently  a circle  is  the  greateft  of  all 
figures  that  have  the  fame  ambit  as  it 
has.  See  the  article  Circle. 
s."  Of  two  ifoperimetrical  triangles,  hav- 
ing the  fame  baft,  whereof  two  .fides  of 
one  are  equal,  and  of  the  other  unequal, 
that  is  the  greater  whofe  two  fides  are 
equal.  See  the  article  Triangle. 

3.  Of  ifoperimetrical  figures,  whofe  fide.s 
are  equal  in  number,  that  is  the  greateft 
which  is  equilateral  and  equiangular. 
From  hence  follows  that  common  pro- 
blem of  making  the  hedging  or  walling 
that  will  wall  in  one  acre,  or  even  any 
determinate  number  of  acres,  a,  fence  or 
wall  in  any  greater  number  of  acres 
whatever  In  order  to  the  folution  of 
this  problem,  let  the  greater  number  b 
. be  fpppofiid  a (quace.  Let  at  be  one  fide 
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eF  an  oblong,  whofe  area  is  a.  j then 

will  - be  the  other  fide  j and  a?  + z a: 

X X 

will  be  the  ambit  of  the  oblong,  which 
inuft  be  equal  to  four  times  the  fquare 

root  of  b ; that  is,  z — + z a:  “ 4 v' 

X 

"Whence  the  value  of  at  may  be  eafily  had, 
and  you  may  make  infinite  numbers  of 
fquares  and  oblongs  that  have  the  fame 
ambit,  and  yet  (hall  have  diiferent  given 
areas.  See  the  operation  ; 

Xet  ^ b — d 
Then  a xxx  , 

“4  d 

X 

•ixx—idx 

i.xx—%dx—y—a 

XX — dx— 

2r  ^ 

dx-^-^ddzz-- V\dd 

O4  X 

x-'y—--\-idd-\-id  ■ 
a 

Thus  if  one  fide  of  the  fquare  be  i o ; and 
one  fide  of  an  oblong  be  19,  and  the 
other  I : then  will  the  ambits  of  that 
fquare  and  oblong  be  equal,  viz.  each 
40,  and  yet  the  area  of  the  fquare  will 
be  roo,  and  of  the  oblong  but  19. 

ISOPYRUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria-digynia  dais  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confills  of  five  equal, 
ovated  and  patent  petils ; the  fruit  is 
compofed  of  two  crocked,  lunated  pods, 
with  only  one  cell  in  each,  containing 
numeVons  feeds. 

ISOSCELES-t  at  ANGLE,  in  geometry,  one 
that  has  two  equal  (ides,  as  A B C (pi. 
CXLVril.  fig.  a.)  where  the  fide  A B 
IS  equal  to  A C, 

In  every  ilbfceles- triangle,  the  angles 
ABC,  A C B,  fubtended  by  the  equal 
fides,  are  equal ; and  a line  A D hifl'ect- 
ing  the  bale  B C in  D,  is  perpendicular 
to  it,  as  is  eafily  demonftrated.  See  the 
article  Triangle. 

ISPAHAN,  or  Spahawn,  the  capital  city 
ofEyracAgem,  and  oFall  Perfta:  it  is 
of  an  oval  form,  and  twelve  miles  in 
circumference ; eaft  long.  50“,  north 
lat.  30'-. 

ISPIDA,  the  KING-FISHER,  in  ornitho- 
logy# ® genus  of  the  picae-order  of  birds, 
with  a beak  of  a trigonal  figure,  fomt- 
what  arcuated,  compfefied,  and  its  two 
chaps  equal : there  are  four  toes  on  each 
foot,  with'  only  one  of  them  placed 
^ind< 
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This  Is  a very  numerous  genus,  the 
fpecies  of  which  are  chiefly  diflinguilhed 
by  their  fize  and  diflbrent  colours. 

I$SUE,  in  law,  has  feveral  fignificatiens  it 
being  fometimes  taken  for  the  children 
begotten  between  a man  and  his  wife  • 
fometimes,  for  profits  arifing  from 
amercemenrs  and  fines  ; and  fometimes, 
for  the  profits  ilTuing  out  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments : but  this  word  generally  fignifies 
the  conclufion,  or  point  of  matter,  that 
ilTues  from  the  allegations  and  pleas  of 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a caufe 
tried  by  a jury  of  twelve  men. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ifl'ues  in  relation 
to  caufes,  that  upon  a matter  of  fact,  and 
that  upon  a matter  of  law:  that  of  fact 
is  where  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have 
fixed  upon  a point  to  be  tried  by  a jury  : 
and  that  in  lawis,  where  there  is  a demur- 
rer to  a declaration,  feV-  and  a joinder  in 
demurrer,  which  is  determinable  only  by 
the  judges.  ItTues  of  fact  are  either  ge- 
neral  or  fpecial  : they  are  general,  when 
it  is  left  to  the  jury  to  find  whether  the 
defendant  has  done  any  iucb  thing  as  the 
pUinlifF  has  alledged  againft  him  ; and 
fpecial,  where  fome  fpccial  matter,  or 
material  point  alledged  by  the  defendant 
in  his  defence,  is  to  be  tried.  General 
itfiie  alfo  fignifies  a plea  in  which  the 
defendant  is  allowed  to  give  the  fpecial 
matter  in  evidence,  by  way  of  excul’e  or 
jufiification ; this  is  granted  hy  leveral 
flatutes,  in  order  to  prevent  a prolixity 
in  pleading,  by  allowing  the  defendant 
to  give  any  thing  in  evidence,  to  prove 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  caufe  for  his 
aflion. 

In  real  actions,  the  ifl'ues  are  triable  by  a 
jury  of  the  county  in  which  the  caufe  of 
action  arifes.  Iffues  are  to  be  certain  and 
fingle,  and  joined  upon  the  moft  material 
point  in  queftion,  fo  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  difpute  between  the  parties  may  be 
tried.  On  a joint  action  of  trefpafs  by 
many  perfons,  only  one  ilTue  mull  he_ 
joined  ; and  where  feveral  offences  are 
charged  againft  a defendant,  he  ought 
to  take  all  but  one  by  proteftalion,  and 
then  offer  an  iffue  on  that  one,  and  nq 
more ; though  in  an  action  for  damages, 
every  part,  according  to  the  lofs  the 
plaintiff  has  fuftained,  is  to  be  put  in 
iffue.  'Where  a good  iffue  is  joined  be- 
tween the  parties,  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  waved,  without  the  confent  of  both 
parties  : but  where  the  defendant  pleads 
the  general  ilTue,  and  does  not  enter  the 
fame,  he  .may  vvitlffn  four  days  of  term 

wave 
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wave  ftich  ifTue,  and  plead  fpecially  : fo 
ffa- dtfeiidaiit  pleads  in  abateinenr,  he 
may  any  dme  after  wave  his  fpecial  plea, 
and  plead  the  general  iffiie,  except  a rule 
be  made  for  him  to  plead  as  he  will  hand 
by  it : but  in  cafe  the  pl.iiniilf  omits  en- 
tering the  ilTue  the  term  it  is  joined,  the 
defendant  in  the  firft  five  days  cf  the 
next  term,  may  alter  his  plea,  and  plead 
de  novo : and  when  the  plaintiff  will  not 
try  the  ilTue,  after  the  fame  is  joined, 
within  the  time  lequired  by  the  courCe 
of  law,  the  defendant  may  give  him  a 
rule  to  enter  it,  and  if  he  does  not  then 
try  it  he  fliall  he  nonfuited. 

Issues  on Jberiffs,  are  fuch  amercements 
and  fines  to  the  crown,  as  are  levied  out 
of  the  iffnes  and  profits  of  the  lands  of 
IherifFs,  for  their  faults  and  neglefls : but 
ihel'e  ilTues,  on  (liewing  a good  and  fuf- 
ficient  caufe,  may  be  taken  off  before 
they  are  eftreated  into  the  exchequer. 
Iffnes  are  alfo  leviable  upon  jurors,  for 
non-appearance  j though  upon  a reafon- 
able  excul'e,  pr  oved  by  two  witnelTeSj.lhe 
- jufticesTnay  difcharge  the  fame. 

Issues,  in  furgery,  are  little  ulcers  made 
deligncdly  by  the  furgeon  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  kept  open  by  the  pa- 
tient, for  the  prefervation  or  recovery  of 
his  health. 

The  parts  in  which  ilTues  are  generally 
made,  are  either  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  ; the  neck  ; the  arms,  betwixt  the 
biceps  and  delvoide  mufclc,  and  near  the 
infer'.ion  of  thelsft;  in  the  thigh,  efpe- 
cialiy  within  fide,  immediately  above 
the  knee,  in  a cavity  eafily  fdt  by  the 
fingers i and,  laftly,  in  the  legs,  on  their 
interior  fide,  in  a cavity  immediately  be- 
low the  knee. 

There  ai'e  feveral  methods  of  making 
iffnes,  hut  the  molt  ready  one  is  by  in- 
cifion,  which  is  performed  thus ; firft 
mark  the  proper  place  with  ink ; then 
elevating  the  integuments  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  furgeon 
and  an  affiftant  on  each  fide,  you  next 
proceed  to  make  an  incifion  thro’  them, 
either  with  the  (calpel  or  lancet,  big 
enough  to  admit  a pea,  which  being  in- 
ferterl  and  covered  with  a plafter  and 
comprel’s,  nothing  more  than  your  roller 
rs  wanting  to  compleat  the  operatipn. 
Thus  by  cleaning  and  dieffing  the 
wound  every  morning  and  evening  with 
a frefli  pea,  it  by  degrees,  in  a clay  or 
two,  degenerates  into  a little  ulcer,  liif- 
charging- daily  a quantity  of  purulent 
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matter,  which  (hould  be  carefully  cleanfed 
or  wiped  olf  at  every  dreffing. 

There  is  a fetond  method  of  making 
iffiies  by  wountling  the  (kin  with  an 
aflual  cautery,  or  red  hot  iron,  whicli 
is  ufually  included  in  afort  of  capfula,  or 
cafe  of  iron  (plate  CXLIX.  fig,  3.)  ,to 
conceal  it  from  terrifying  the  patient. 
When  the  cafe  B B is  fi,xed  upon  tha 
proper  part  for  the  iftue,  the  red-hot 
iron  C,  is  then  prefled  down  upon  tha 
integuments,  and  the  efcliar,  qr  burn,  is 
next  to  be  dreffed  with  frelh  butter  or 
bafilicon,  till  bv  repeating  the  dreffing 
every  day,  it  fepasates,  anti  then  the 
ulcer  formed,  is  to  be  filjetj  with,  a pea,,^ 
and  drefied  as  before» 

The  third  method  of  making  ilTues  is  by 
the  application  of  potential  cauteries,  oo 
corroding  medicines ; in  order  to  whicl* 
a piece  of  platter  is  firft  perforated,  anci 
then  applied,  fo  as  its  aperture  may 
cover  the  place  marked  with  ink  for  the 
ilTue  s a piece  of  the  cauftic  is  then  put 
into  the  aperture  of  the  platter,  and  re- 
tained clofe  down  upon  the  Ikin,  with 
foine  feraped  lint,  a fmall  compreft,  and 
a large  platter  j and  laftly,  with  a larger 
comprels  a»d  'bandage.  The  patient  is 
then  to  be  ordered  to  reft  for  about  fix 
or  eight  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  cauftic,  which 
time  being  elapfed,  and  the  dreffings  re- 
moved, the  elirhar  is  to  be  treated  as 
before  direfted  in  an  afliial  cautery. 

In  whichever  of  thefe  methods  the" iftue 
is  made,  it  muft  be  drefled  at  leaft  twice 
every  day,  efpccially  if  it  I'uns  well, 
and  in  the  fummer-feafon  : and  at  each 
dreffing  you  muft  put  in  a frelh  pea,  and 
cover  it  with  a clean  platter,  or  a piece  of 
waxed  paper  or  filk,  or  an  ivy-leaf  re- 
tained with  comprels  and  bandage.  But 
the  deligation  for  ilTues  is  much  more 
commurtioully  performed  with  a leathern 
fwath,  fattened  by  clal'ps,  than  by  a cir- 
cular linen-roller.  In  this  manner  ilTues 
are  to  be  kept  open,  till  the  patient  is  re- 
covei  ed  of  the  dilbrdcr  for  which  they 
were  made. 

IlTues  are  ehlelly  made  for  various  dif- 
orders  in  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  teeth, 
the  (ciatica,  and  ether  pairful  dil'orders, 
which  are  this  way  frequently  relieved 
or  cured.  But  in  ftubborn  dil’orders  it  is 
frequently  necelTary  to  make  two  or  more 
ifl'ues  to  produce  any  conliderable  effeft, 
as  one  in  each  arm,  or  in  one  arm  anri 
leg  of  ths^lame  fide. 

- In 
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In  order  to  clqfe  an  ilTue,  little  more  is 
required  than  to  difcharge  (he  pea,  and 
to  refrain  from  putting  in  any  more,  by 
which  means  alone  it  will  clofe  up  in  a 
ihorttime;  hnt  if  any  proud  flelh  Ihould 
arife,  it  may  be  amputated,  or  elfe  re- 
moved with  burnt  alum.  Laftly,  it  is 
obfervable,  that  when  the  ilTues  of  people 
far  advanced  in  years  ceafe  to  make  their 
wonted  difcharge,  . and  turn  of  a livid 
and  blackifli  hue,  it  is  a fign  that  they 
are  invaded  by  fome  defperate  diforder, 
and  that  life  itfelf  is  very  near  its  period. 

JSTHMIA,  OrIsTHMIAK,GAMES,ifffl|!*t2* 
one  of  the  four  folemn  games  which 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  Greece; 
ib  called  from  the  Corinthian  ifthmus, 
where  they  were  kept. 

Thefe  gailies,  according  to  Ibme,  were 
jnftituted  in  honour  of  Palaemon,  orMe- 
licertes  the  fon  of  Athamas  king  of 
Thebes,  and  Ino.  Others  report,  that 
they  were  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune.  Others  again  are  of 
opinion,  that  there  were  two  diftinft  fo- 
Jemnities  obferved  in  the  Iflhrans,  one  to 
Melicertes,  and  another  to  Neptune. 
Thefe  games  were  held  fo  facred  and  in- 
violable, that  when  they  had  been  inter- 
mitted for  fome  time,  through  the  op- 
preffion  and  tyranny  of  Cypfelus  king  of 
Corinth,  after  the  tyrant's  death  the  Co- 
rinihians,  to  renew  the  memory  of  them, 
employed  their  utmoft  power  and  in- 
duftry.  The  viflors  were  rewarded  with 
garlands  of  pine  leaves;  afterwards, 
parlley.  was  given  them  : but  at  length, 
the  pine  was  refumed,  and  to  this  was 
added  the  reward  of  100  filver  drachmae, 
Thefe  games  were  fo  celebrated,  and  the 
Goncourfe  at  them  fo  great,  that  -only 
the  principals  of  the  moll  remarkable 
cities,  could  have  place  in  them.  The 
Athenians  had  only  as  much  room  al- 
lowed them  as  the  fail  of  a fhip,  whjch 
tlliy  fent  yearly  to  Delos,  could  cover. 

Isthmus,  in  geography,  a narrow  neck 
of  land,  that  joins  two  continents,  or 
joins  a peninfula  to  the  terra  firma,  and 
leparates  two  feas.  The  mod  celebrat- 
ed illhmufes  are  thofe  of  Panama,  or 
Darien,  which  joins  north  and  fouth 
America;  and  that  of  Suez,  which  con- 
nefls  Alia  and  Africa  ; that  of  Corinth, 
of  Crim  Tartary,  Efc, 

ISTRIA,  a peninfula  in  the  north  part  of 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  bounded  by  Car- 
niola,  on  the  north  ; and  on  the  fouth, 
eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  fe?. 
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ITALIAN,  the  language,  fpoken  in  Italyj. 
See  the  article  Language,  ” 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  fioni 
the  latin  ; and  of  all  the  languages  fem. 
ed  irom  the  latin.  there  is  none  whitll 
carries  with  it  more  vifible  marks  of  its 
original  than  the  Italian.  It  is  accounted 
One  of  the  molt  perfefl:  among  (lie 
modern  tongues,  containing  words  and 
phrafes  to  reprelent  all  ideas,  to  exprefs 
all  fentiments,  to  deliver  ones  felf  on  all 
fubjefils,  to  name  all  the  inftruments  and 
parts  of  arts,  &c.  It  is  however,  com. 
plained,  that  it  has  too  many  diminutive! 
arid  fuperlatives,  or  rather  aligmenta- 
tives,  but  Without  any  great  irealbh  ( for 
if  thefe  words  convey  nothing  farther  la 
the  mind  than  the  juft  ideas  of  things, 
they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  pie. 
onalrns  and  hyperboles.  The  language 
correfponds  to  the  genius  of  the  people; 
they  are  flow  and  thoughtful,  and  ac- 
cordingly their  language  runs  heavily, 
though  fmoothly,  and  many  of  their 
words  are  lengthened  out  to  a great  de- 
gree. They  have  a great  tafte  formolic, 
and  to  gratify  their  pafllon  this  way, 
have  altered  abundance  of  their  primitive 
words,  leaving  out  confonants,  taking 
in  vowels,  foftening  and  lengthening  out 
their  terminations  for  the  fake  of  the 
cadence.  Hence  the  language  is  ex- 
tremely mufical,  and  fucceeds  better  than 
any  other  in  operas,  and  fome  parts  of 
poetry:  but  it  fails  in  firength  and 
nerves ; hence  alfo,  a great  part  of  its 
words  borrowed  from  the  latin,  became 
fo  far  difguifed,  that  they  are  not  eafilf 
known  again. 

Italian  coins.  See  Coin. 

Italian  MEASURES.  SeeMEASUiiH, 

ITALIC  CHARACTERS,  in  printing.  Stt 
the  article  Letter. 

Italic,  or  Italian  hours,  the  twenly- 
four  hours  of  the  natural  day,  accounted 
from  the  fun  fetting  of  one  day,  to  tk 
fame  again  the  next  day.  See  Hodr. 

Italic  sect,  the  name  of  a feft  ofati' 
tient  philofophers,  founded  by  Pythi' 
goras;  fo  called,  becaufe  that  philofophtt 
taught  in  Italy,  fpreading  his  doflriel 
among  the  people  of  Tarentuin,  Mt’ 
tapontus,  Heraclea,  fsfr.  Thisfeftdi- 
vided  itfelf  into  four  others,  f/z-  llil 
Heraclltic,  Eieatic,  &c, 

ITALY,  p country  fituated  between  ftvt» 
and  nineteen  degrees  eaft  long,  and  bt- 
tween  thirty- eight  and  forty-l'even  degrffi 

. north  ktitude,  bounded  by  Switsei'hi'‘'i 
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and  the  Alps,  which  feparafe  it  from 
Germany,  on  the  north  ; by  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  on  the  eaft;  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the 
fame  Tea  and  the  Alps,  which  feparate 
it  from  France,  on  the  weft  ; and  if  we 
include  Savoy,  which  lies  indeed  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Alps,  between  Italy  and 
France,  we  muft  extend  it  a degree  far- 
ther weft:  this  is  ufually  defcribed  how- 
ever with  Italy,  as  it  is  contiguous  to 
Piedmont,  and  has  the  fame  fovereign, 
being  a province  of  the  king  of  Sardinia’s 
dominions.  Italy  is  laid  to  refemble  a 
boot,  and  is  in  length  from  north-weft 
to  fouth-eaft  600  miles  ; the  breadth  is 
very  unequal ; in  the  north,  which  may 
be  called  the  top  of  the  boot,  it  is  400 
miles  broad  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  or  middle,  it  is  about  126 
miles  broad  ; and  towards  the  fouth, 
about  the  inftep,  eighty  miles  broad ; 
and  comprehends  the  following  countries 
orfttbdivifions.  i.  In  the  north  are  the 
duchies  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Mont- 
ferrat ; the  territories  of  Genoa ; the 
duchies  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  the  territories  of  Venice, 
a.  In  the  middle  of  Italy,  are  the  duchy 
of  Tufcany,  the  pope’s  dominions,  and 
the  ftate  of  Lucca.  3 . And  in  the  fouth 
is  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

ITCH,  a cutaneous  difeafe,  arifing  from 
a corruption  of  a ferous  lymphatic  rhat- 
ter,  fometimes  attended  with  mild,  fome- 
times  with  more  obftinate  and  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

The  itch  of  the  milder  fort  appears  ei. 
ther  with  moift  or  dry  puftuies  at  firft 
about  the  joints,  and  from  thence  fpreads 
by  degrees  over  all  the  body,  the  head 
only  excepted.  In  the  moift  fort,  to 
which  children  and  the  fanguineo- phleg- 
matic are  moft  fubjeft,  the  puftuies  are 
more  full  of  a purulent  matter,  attended 
with  a flight  inflammation,  which  is  ma- 
nifcft  from  a rednefs  that  appears  about 
them,  till  it  fuppurates.  The  dry  fort 
attacks  chiefly  thofe  that- are  lean,  old, 
or  are  of  a melancholico-choleric  contti- 
tution.  In  thefe  the  puftuies  are  much 
lefs,  and  excite  a moft  intolerable  itch- 
ing, efpecially  in  the  night-time.  The 
moft  ufual  places  where  the  eruptions 
appear  very  numerous,  and  the  itching 
is  greateft,  are  between  the  fingers,  on 
the  arms,  hams,  and  thighs. 

This  difeafe  is  truly  and  properly  a dif- 
Mfe  of  the  Ikin,  becaufe  it  often  is  fafely  . 
cured  by  topics  alone,  if  timely  applied, 
VOL.II. 


It  is  contagious,  and  may  be  caught  by 
drawing  on  a glove  or  (locking,  wiping  on 
the  linen,  or  lying  in  Iheets,  after  per- 
fons  ir.fecled  with  this  malady.  Some 
think  it  owing  to  an  impurity  in  the 
ferum,  and  fome  to  aniinalcnla ; but 
however  that  be,  it  often  afteas  fucb  as 
have  been  long  kept  in'pril'on,  who  lead 
unaaive  lives,  and  are  ufed  to  live  in  a 
flutiifti,  nafty  manner;  or  who  con- 
ftantly  eat  fith  or  flefli  dried  in  the  fmoke 
or  fun,  and  ule  any  other  unwhoiefome 
food  or  drinks  ; or  who  live  in  a cold, 
moift,  and  cloudy  air,  which,  hindering 
a free  perfpiration,  caufes  a ftagnation 
of  humours  in  the  fuperficies-  of  the 
body,  which  are  for  that  reafon  liable  to 
corrupt. 

The  rnllderfort  of  itch  is  no  way  danger- 
ous, and  very  eafy  to  cures  but  the  moift 
kind  is  more  eafy  than  the  dry.  While 
it  is  recent  and  fuperficial,  it  much  foon- 
er  yields  to  remedies  than  when  it  is 
deep,  and  has  infeftsd  the  mafs  of  blood. 
And  the  cafe  is  ftilh  worl'e,  if  there  be  a 
fault  in  the  vifeera:  it  is  more  difficult 
ill  old  perfons.,  than  in  young  ; in  a leuco- 
plilegmatic,  or  hydropical  dil'pofition,  as 
alfo  in  a very  dry  htdfic  one,  it  is  hard  to 
cure ; and  when  it  becomes  univerfal,  it 
may  bring  on  the  leprofy. 

The  patient  ftiould  avoid  fliell-fiffi,  and 
all  failed  and  higb-feafoned  meats ; as 
alfo  wine,  fpirituous  liquors,  ftrong- 
beer,  and  every  thing  elfe  that  may  in- 
flame the  blood  : for  this  reafon  a lien- 
der  diet  is  beft,  unlefs  perfpiration  be 
obftrufted.  If  the  body  is  plethoric,  the 
cure  is  begun  by  bleeding,  and  after- 
wards by  purging  ; but  inftead  of  purg- 
ing, it  is  common  to  give  flowers  of  ful- 
phur  with  good  fuccefs.  Willis,  and 
rnany  others,  have  a great  opinion  of  the 
efficacy  of  fulphur  ufed  both  internally 
and  externally;  to  which  Turner  aflents, 
except  in  heflic  and  confumptive  cafes  ; 
but  Shaw  thinks  it  not  to  be  depended 
on,  when  outwardly  ufed  : yet  it  is  very 
certain,  that  poor  people  find  a great  deal 
of  benefit  who  drink  it  inwardly  with 
milk,  and  ufe  it  outwardly  with  butter 
or  hog’s  lard, 

Juncker,  from  Stahl,  calls  the  following 
things  fpecifics  againft  the  acrimony  of 
the  itch,  taken  internally,  niz.  fulphur 
with  nitre  and  arcanum  duplicatum,  bal- 
fara  of  fulphur  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
tinflure  of  fulphur,  and  crude  antimony* 
Outwardly  he  advifes  mercurial  oint- 
ments, andfulphureouslixiviumsj  but  in 
n A the 
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th«  (Jry  itch,  he  thinks  baths  more  proper 
made  of  the  root  of  burdock,  the  (harp- 
pointed  dock,  and  mineral  fountain-wa- 
ter. Turner  prefers  the  fal.  tart,  to 
moft  other  remedier,  it  thoroughly  purg- 
ing apd  cleanfing  the  blood  if  taken  in- 
wardly ; and  made  into  a lixivium 
with  fpring-water,  is  an  excellent  wafh 
outwardly, 

Hartman,  in  an  obftinate  itch,  propofes 
a diaphoretic  of  the  white  flowers  of  an- 
timony to  be  taken  twenty  days  together. 
When  the  blood  is  thought  to  be  foul, 
it  will  be  proper  to  ufe  diet-drinks  of  the 
pools  of  china,  farfaparilla,  oxylapathum, 
fcorzonera,  chichopy,  glycyrrhiza,  poly- 
podium, the  barks  of  faflafras,  cinnamon, 
and  the  like. 

The  moft  ftubborn  itch  will  generally 
yield  to  the  following  ointment,  if  proper 
evacuations  have  been  premifed.  Take 
of  quickfilver,  three  drams;  native  cin- 
nabar, one  dram;  Venice  turpentine,  half 
a dram;  hog’s  lard,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  two  drams.  Mix  and 
divide  this  into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  is  to  he  rubbed  into  the  legs  and 
arms  every  other  night,  or  at  greater  in- 
tervals, if  there  are  any  figns  of  faliva- 
tion  : great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the 
patient  gets  no  cold,  while  he  ufes  this 
medicine  ; if  he  feels  any  griping  pains, 
or  if  his  breath  begins  to  ftink,  the  ufe  of 
5t  is  immediately  to  be  fufpended.  It 
has  been  a very  common  praftice  to  cure 
the  itch  by  quickfilver  girdles,  but  Tur- 
ner thinks  them  too  hazardous  to  be 
brought  into  regular  praftice.  See  the 
article  GjRDLE. 

If  this  difeafe  (hould  prove  fo  ftubborn 
as  nor  to  give  way  to  the  moft  powerful 
of  the  preceding  methods,  recourfe  mull; 
be  had  to  falivation  as  the  dernier  refort. 
See  the  article  SALIVATION. 

£ut  notwithftanding  thefe  opinions.  Dr. 
Mead  affirms,  that  neither  cathartics  nor 
fweetners  of  the  blood  are  of  any  fervice 
in  this  difeafe  ; that  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  it  confifls  in  external  applications 
for  deftroying  the  corroding  worms, 
■which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  caufe  of  the 
dileafe.  For,  he  fays,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain infefts  fo  very  (mail,  as  hardly  to 
be  feen  without  the  afliftance  of  a mi- 
crofcope,  which  depofite  their  eggs  in  the 
furrows  of  (he  cuticle,  as  in  proper  nefts, 
where  by  the  warmth  of  the  place,  they 
are  hatched  in  a Ihort  time,  arid  the 
young  ones  coming  to  full  growth,  pec 
3i(5trate  into  the  cutis,  and  gnaw  and 


tear  the  fibres,  which  caufe  an  intolerable 
itching ; that  while  they  burrow  under 
the  cuticle,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  differ, 
ent  places,  they  fpread  the  difeafe.  See 
the  next  article. 

This  was  firft  difcovered  by  Dr.Bonomo 
and  by  him  communicated  to  the  cele- 
brated Red!  of  Florence  ; and  Dr,  Mead 
having  met  with  Bonomo’s  letter  upon 
this  fubjedl  in  Italy,  made  an  abftrafl  of  it, 
and  communicated  itto  the  Royal  Society. 
The  do61or  advifes,  that  the  patient  (hould 
firft  go  into  a warm  bath,  and  then  have 
the  parts  affefled  every  day  anointed  with 
ointment  of  fulphur,  or  the  oiirtiment  with 
precipitate  of  mercury. 

Itch-animal,  oiTtch-acarus,  in  the 
hiftory  of  infefis,  a very  fmall  fpecies  of 
acarus,  the  body  of  which  approaches  to 
an  oval  and  lobated  figure  ; the  head  is 
fmall  and  pointed  ; its  colour  is  whitilh, 
but  it  has  two  dulky,  femicircular  lines  on 
the  back  ; the  legs  are  fliort,  and  of  a 
brownift  colour,  and  are  harder  than 
the  reft  of  the  body,  and  as  it  were  cruf- 
taceous.  It  is  found  in  the  puftules  of 
the  itch,  and  is  by  many  thought  to  caufe 
that  difeafe,  though  it  is  I'uppofed  if  this 
were  the  cafe,  it  would  be  found  more 
univerfally  in  thofe  puftules.  It  is  thought 
therefore  more  probable,  that  thefe  puf- 
tules only  make  a proper  nidus  for  it. 
See  the  articles  Acarus  and  Itch. 
ITEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentan.. 
dria-monogynia  dal's  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla whereof  is  compofed  of  five  long, 
laneeolated,  acute,  patent  petals ; the 
fruit  is  an  oval  capfuls,  of  many  times 
the  length  of  the  cup,  mucronated  with 
theftyle,  and  formed  of  two'valves,  co- 
hering at  the  points;  the  cell  is  (ingle, 
and  the  feeds  numerous  and  fmall. 
ITINERANT  JUDGES,  a name  formerly 
given  to  thofe  judges  who  were  fent  into 
feveral  counties  to  'hear  caufes.  See  the 
article  Judge. 

JUBILEE,  a time  of  public  and  foleran 
feftivity  among  the  antient  Hebrews. 
This  was  kept  every  fiftieth  year : it  be- 
gan about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
was  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet 
throughout  all  the  country.  At  this 
time  all  (laves  were  releafe'd,  all  debts 
annihilated,  and  all  lands,  bpufes,  wives 
and  children,  however  alienated,  were 
reftored  to  their  firft  owners.  During 
this  whole  year  all  kind  of  agriculture 
was  forbidden,  and  the  poor  had  the  be- 
nefit of  the  liarveft,  vintage,  and  other 
produitions  of  the  earth,  in  the  fame 

manner 
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liianner  as  in  the  I’abbatlc,  or  feventh 
year.  As  this  was  defigned  to  put  the 
Ifraelites  in  mind  of  their  egyptian  fer- 
yitude,  and  to  prevent  their  irapofing 
the  like  upon  their  brethren,  it  was  not 
obferved  by  the  gentile  profelytes. 

The  Chriftians,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews, 
have  likewife  eftabliflied  jubilees,  which 
began  in  the  time  of  pope  Boniface  VIII. 
in  the  year  1300,  and  are  now  praftifed 
every  twenty-five  years  ; but  thefe  relate 
only  to  the  pretended  forgivenefs  of  fins, 
and  the  indulgences  granted  by  the  church 
of  Rome  : together  with  the  privilege  of 
performing  a thoufand  frolics  in  maf- 
querade.  The  ceremony  of  the  jubilee 
obferved  at  Rome,  begins  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : the  pope  goes  to  St.  Peter’s 
church,  to  open  the  holy  gate,  which  is 
walled  up,  and  opened  only  on  this  oc- 
cafion  i and,  holding  a golden  hammer 
in  bis  hand,  he  knocks  at  the  gate  three 
times,  repeating  thefe  words,  Aperite 
mihi  prtos  juflitine,  See.  Open  to  me  the 
gates  of  righteouf/sefs  ; I nuill  go  into  them, 
anil  ’Wtllpraife  the  Lord,  Pf.  cxviii.  19, 
upon  which  the  mafons  fall  to  work, 
and  break  down  the  wall  that  flops  up 
the  gate  : which  done,  the  pope  kneels 
down  before  it,  and  the  penitentiaries 
fprinkle  him  with  holy  water.  Then, 
taking  up.  the  crofs,  he  begins  to  fing 
te  deum,  and  enters  the  church,  followed 
by  the  clergy.  In  the  mean  time,  three 
cardinal-legates  are  lent  to  open  the  three 
other  holy  gates  which  are  in  the  churches 
of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Mary  the  Greater.  When  the  holy 
year  is  expired,  the  holy  gates  are  fliut 
in  this  manner : the  pope,  after  he  has 
blefled  the  ftones  and  mortar,  lays  the 
firft  (lone,  and  leaves  there  twelve  boxes 
of  gold  and  filver  medals ; after  which 
the  holy  gates  are  walled  up  as  before, 
and  continue  fo  till  the  next  jubilee. 

JUCA.TAN,  or  Yucatan,  a peninfula 
o(  Mexico,  fituated  between  89°  and  94." 
well  long,  and  between  16'’  arid 
north  lat- 

Its  chief  town  is  Campeachy,  See  the 
article  Campe  ACHY. 

JUDAICUS  LAPIS,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  the  petiified  fpin.e  of  an  echinus. 
See  the  article  Jew’s  stone. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doflrines  and 
rites  of  ihe  Jews.  See  the  article  Jews, 

JUDDOCK,  in  ornithology,  the  engldh 
name  of  a fmall  Ijiecies  of  inipe,  called 
alfo  theged  or  jack-fnipe,  and  by  authors 
gailinagg  minima. 
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JUDE,  or  the  general  epijlle  of  Jude,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  New  Tellament, 
written  againft  the  heretics,  who  by  their 
diforderly  lives  and  impious  doflrines, 
corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of 
the  Chrillians.  St.  Jude  draws  them  in 
lively  colours,  as  men  given  up  to  their 
paffions,  full  of  vanity,  condufling  them- 
felves  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by 
the  fpirit  of  God. 

In  the  early  ages  of  chriftianity,  feveral 
rejefled  this  epiftle  becaufe  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  Enoch  and  the  afcenlion  of 
Mofes  are  quoted  in  it.  Neverthelel's,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  antient  cata- 
logues of  the  facred  writings  ; and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  and 
Origin,  quote  it  as  written  by  Jude,  and 
reckon  it  among  the  books  of  facred 
feripture. 

JUDEA,  or  Palestine.  SeepALESTiNE. 

JUDENBURG,  a city  of  Stiria,  in  Ger- 
many ; eall  long.  15°,  north  lat.  47° 

JUDGE,  a chief  magiftrate  of  the  law,  ap- 
pointed to  hear  criminal  caufes,  to  ex- 
plain the  laws,  and  to  pafs  fentence  ac- 
cording to  the  verdift  brought  in  by  the 
foreman  of  the  jury.  Sec  Jury. 

A judge,  on  his  being  created,  takes  an 
oath  of  office,  that  he  will  ferve  the  king, 
and  indifferently  adminifter  juftice  to  all 
men,  without  refpefl  of  perfonsj  that  he 
will  take  no  bribe ; give  no  couolel,  where 
he  is  a party  ; nor  deny  right  to  any, 
even  though  the  king  by  his  letters,  or 
by  exprefs  words,  command  the  con- 
trary ; and  that  he  may  have  no  temp- 
tation to  break  his  oath,  he  enjoys  his 
office  and  a fettled  falary  for  life,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  de- 
prive him  of  either.  He  is  to  execute 
his  office  in  perl'on,  and  cannot  aft  by  a. 
deputy,  nor  transfer  his  power  to  ano- 
ther : yet  where  there  are  levei  al  judges 
in  a court  of  record,  the  aft  of  any  one 
of  them  is  effefliial,  provided  their  com- 
miffion  does  not  require  more ; fo  like- 
wife what  is  carried  by  a majority  pre- 
fent,  is  the  aft  of  the  court ; but  where 
they  are  equally  divided  in  opinion,  the 
caufe  is  to  be  reinoved  into  the  exche- 
quer-chamber, and  for  that  purpofe  a 
rule  is  to  be  made,  and  the  record  cer- 
tified, &c.  Some  things  done  by  judges 
at  their  chambers,  are  accounted  as  done 
by  the  court:  and  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  what  is  to  come  before 
them,  they  are  to  have  a paper  of  the 
caules  to  be  heard,  fent  to  them  by  the 
attorneys  the  day  before  they  are  lpo;<en 
II  A a to  j 
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to  ; that  if  upon  reading  the  record  of  a 
caufe  any  fpecial  matter  that  arifes  fliould 
appear  doubtful,  they  may  fatisfy  them- 
felves  by  confidting  books. 

To  fuppbrt  their  dignity  and  authority, 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  record  are  ex- 
empted from  all  profecutions  wiiatlbever, 
except  in  pailiament,  where  alone  they 
maybe  puniftied  for  any  thing  they  have 
done  amifs  in  their  own  courts  as  judges: 
but  yet  if  a judge  fhould  lb  far  forget  his 
^dignity  as  to  turn  Ibllicitor  in  a caufe 
which  he  is  to  judge,  and  extrajudicially 
tamper  with  witnefles,  or  attempt  to 
work  upon  jurors,  he  may  be  dealt  with 
in  a manner  iiiirable  to  the  chara'Ster  to 
which  he  has  fo  bal'ely  degraded  him- 
felf.  As  the  judge  is  the  fubliitute  of 
the  king,  and  is  defigned  to  diltribute 
that  juftice  which  he  cannot  adminiller 
in  perfon,  he  cannot  be  challenged  like 
a jury,  nor  have  any  ablion  brought 
againft  him  for  what  he  a£ts  as  a judge  : 
while  he  is  on  the  bench  his  perfon  is  in 
a manner  facred,  lb  that  to  kill  a judge 
of  any  of  the  fuperior  courts  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  or  of  aflize,  on  the  place  of  admi- 
niftring  juftice,  is  treafon  ; and  drawing 
a weapon  upon  him  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  law,  is  to  be  punifhed  with  the  lofs 
of  the  right  hand,  the  forfeiture  of  lands 
' and  goods,  and  perpetur.l  imprifoninent. 
On  the  other  hand,  a judge'cannot  fit  as 
judge  in  his  own  caule:  if  he  is  guilly 
of  taking  a bribe,  he  is  punifliable  by 
lofs  of  office,  fines  and  imprifonment ; 
and  if  a judge,  who  has  no  jurifdiflion, 
paflTes  judgment  of  death,  and  his  fen- 
tence  is  executed,  both  he,  and  the  officer 
who  executes  it,  is  guilty  of  felony. 
lUnerant  Judges.  See  the  article  Iti- 
nerant. 

q/' Judges,  a canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  fo  called  from  its  relat- 
ing the  ftate  of  the  Ifraelites  under  the 
adminiftration  of  many  illuftrious  per- 
fons  who  were  called  judges,  from  their 
being  both  the  civil  and  military  gover- 
nors of  the  people,  and  who  were  raifed 
up  by  God  upon  fpecial  occafions,  after 
the  death  of  Jofliua,  till  the  time  of  ihcir 
making  a king.  In  the  lime  of  this  pe- 
culiar polity,  there  were  feveral  remark- 
able occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in 
this  book.  It  acquaints  us  with  the  grofs 
impiety  of  a new  generation  which  fprung 
up  after  the  death  of  Jofliua,  and  gives 
us  a ftioiT  view  of  the  difpenfations  of 
heaven  towards  this  people,  fometimes 
relieving  and  delivering  them,  aud  at 


others,  feverely  chaftifing  tliem  by  il,^ 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  book  of  judges  is  ufually  divided 
into  iwo  parts:  the  one  conlaining  the 
hiftory  of  the  judges  from  Otlmitl  to 
Sampfon  ; which  ends  with  the  fixteenlh 
chapter:  the  other  containing  feveral  me- 
morahle  atflious,  which  were  performed  in 
or  about  the  time  of  the  judges,  from  the 
fevenleenth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
The  author  of  this  book  is  wholly  un- 
known ; feme  afcribe  it  to  Samuel,  otlicrs 
to  Hezekiah,  and  others  to  Ezra. 

JUDGMENT,  among  logicians,  a faculty 
or  rather  a£t  of  the  human  foul,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas,  and  perceives  tlieii 
agreement  or  difagreement.  See  the  at. 
tide  Knowledge. 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  bare  view  and  con- 
templation of  its  ideas,  the  mind  affetn. 
bles  them  together,  and  compares  them 
one  with  another.  In  this  complicated 
view  of  things,  it  readily  difeerns  that 
fome  agree,  and  others  difagree ; and  ac- 
cordingly joins  orfeparates  them.  Thus 
upon  comparing  the  idea  of  two  added  to 
two,  with  the  idea  of  . four,  we  at  firll 
glance  perceive  their  agreement,  and 
pronounce  them  equal.  Again,  thatwdiite 
is  not  black,  and  tliat  four  and  two  do 
not  make  eight,  are  truths  the  mind  as 
readily  perceives. 

This  is  the  firft  and  fiinpleft  a£l  of  the 
mind,  in  determining  the  relations  of 
things;  when  by  a bare  attention  to  its 
own  ideas,  comparing  any  two  of  them 
together,  it  can  at  once  iee  how  far  they 
are  connebled  or  disjoined.  '1  he  knoiv. 
ledge  thence  derived  is  called  itiliiilive, 
as  requiring  no  pains  or  examination; 
and  the  a6l  of  the  mind  afl'embling  its 
ideas  together,  and  joining  or  disjoining 
them  according  to  the  refult  of  its  per- 
ception, is  what  logicians  call  judgment, 
See  the  articles  IDEA,  Perception, 
Knowledge,  &fc. 

In  common  difeourfe,  however,  lltetcrni 
judgment  is  feidom  confined  to  lelf-evi- 
dent  truths  ; but  rather  fignifies  thofe 
conjeflures  that  we  form,  which  do 
not  admit  of  undoubted  certainty,  and 
where  we  are  left  to  determine  by  com- 
paring the  various  probabilities  of  things, 
Thus  a man  of  iagacily,  who  feldcin 
niiftakes  in  the  opinions  he  frames  of  clta- 
rafiers  and  aflions,  is  laid  to  judge  well, 
or  think  judicioully.  Hence  it  might 
not  be  improper  to  change  the  conitnoit 
names  of  the  two  firft  operations  of  the 
mind,  calling  the  one  fi.mple  apprehen- 
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fion,  and  the  other  intuition.  See  the  ar- 
ticle’s Apprehension  and  Intuition. 

Judgment,  in  law,  the  fentence  of  the 
judges  upon  a fuit,  fifc.- 
Judgment  may  be  given  not  only  Upon 
the  trial  of  the  iffue,  but  on  a default, 
confeffion,  demurrer,  or  an  out-lawry, 
which  is  a judgment  in  itfelf.  After 
iffue  joined  in  a caufe,  the  plaintiff  may, 
if  he  thinks  proper,  accept  of  a judgment 
from  the  defendant ; but  on  fuch  a judg- 
ment, a writ  of  error  may  be  had  with- 
out putting  in  bail,  which  cannot  be 
done  on  a judgment  after  verdifl.  All 
judgments  given  in  courts  of  record  muff 
be  entered  ; in  order  to  which  the  plain- 
tiff’s attorney,  four  days  after  the  record 
is  brought  into  court,  may,  if  the  judg- 
ment is  out,  enter  judgment  by  the  ufual 
courfe  of  the  court;  but  he  cannot  do 
this  fooner,  becaufe  the  defendant  mult 
have  time  to  bring  in  a writ  of  error,  or 
to  find  out  matter  for  an  arrett  of  judg- 
ment. The  defendant  may  oblige  the 
plaintiff  to  enter  his  judgment,  in  order 
that  he  may  plead  it  to  any  other  afilion  ; 
and  judgment  upon  a demtirrer  to  a de- 
claration, &c.  which  does  not  pafs  upon 
the  merits  of  the  caufe,  is  no  bar  to  it, 
though  other  judgments  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar  to  any  aftion  brought  again  for 
the  fame  thing.  Judgments  are  to  con- 
tinue till  they  are  reverfed:  but  an  aflion 
pf  debt  will  lie  on  a good  judgment,  as 
well  after  a writ  of  error  is  brought,  as 
before  it.  If  a plaintiff  does  not  take 
out  an  execution  within  a year  and  a‘ 
day  after  judgment  is  obtained,  the  judg- 
ment muff  be  revived  by  a feire  facias. 
See  the  article  Scire  facias. 

Judgments  for  crimes,  in  cafe  of  treafon 
or  felony,  mult  be  by  an  exprefs  fen- 
tence, an  out-lawry  or  abjuration  : and 
no  judgment  can  be  inflifled  contrary  to 
law,  or  that  is  not  appointed  by  aft  of 
parliament.  Thefe  judgments  are  of 
very  different  kinds  ; as  in  high  trealbn 
the  offender  is  fentenced  to  be  drawn, 
hanged,  hii-  intrails  taken  out  and  burnt, 
his  head  cut  off,  and  his  body  quartered, 
®’c.  In  petit  treafon  the  judgment  is, 
to  be  drawn  to  the  place  ot  execution, 
and  there  hanged.  But  a woman  in  all 
cafes  of  high  and  petit  treafon,  is  to  be 
drawn  and  burnt.  All  perfons  for  fe- 
lony, are  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till 
dead.  Judgment  in  mifprifion  of  trea- 
fon; is  impiifonment  lor  life:  and  for 
milpiifion  of  felony,  the  offender  is  fub- 
jefil  to  a fine  and  iii’prifonment  j and  for 


crimes  of  an  infamous  nature,  the  judg. 
ments  are  diferetionary  in  the  breaft  of 
the  court,  and  thofe  guilty  are  punilhed 
by  a fine,  pillory,  £fc. 

Judgments  for  debts,  are  acknowledged 
by  a perfon’s  giving  a general  warrant  of 
attorney  to  any  attorney  of  the  court  in 
which  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  to  ap- 
pear for  him  at  the  fuit  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  fame  is  to  be  done,  and  to  file 
common  bail,  receive  a declaration,  and 
then  to  plead,  jion  fum  informatiis,  I am 
not  informed  ; or  to  let  it  pafs  by  tiihil 
dicit,  he  fays  nothing  ; upon  which  judg- 
ment is  entered  for  want  of  a plea. 
Judges  that  fign  judgment  of  lands,  are 
to  fet  down  the  day  of  the  month  and 
year  in  which  they  doit;  and  they  fliall 
be  good  againft  pmehafers  only  from 
fuch  figning.  Where  a perfon  has  ac- 
knowledged a judgment  for  the  fecurity 
of  money,  and  afterwards  on  borrowing 
more  money  of  another  perfon  mortgages 
bis  lands,  &c.  without  giving  any  no- 
tice of  the  judgment  to  the  mortgagee  ; 
in  fitch  cafe,  if  the  mortgager  do  not 
within  fix  months  pay  off  and  dilcharge 
the  judgment,  he  (hall  forfeit  his  equity 
of  redemption,  4 and  j Will,  and  Mary. 
Acknowledging  a judgment  in  the  name 
of  another  perfon  without  his  privity  or 
confent,  is  made  felony,  by  0,1  Jac.  I, 
c.  26. 

JUDICIUM  DEI,  judgment  of  God,  in 
law,  a term  applied  to  the  trial  by  com- 
bat, by  ordeal,  ®c. 

JUDOIGNE,  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
fituated  on  the  river  Gheet,  thirteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Louvain,  and  lixteen  north 
of  Namur. 

IVES,  or  St.  Ives,  a borough  and  port- 
town  of  Corn wal,  fituated  on  the  irilh 
channel  : it  feods  two  members  to  par- 
liament ! weft  long.  6",  north  lat.  ;o°iS', 

JUGALE,  in  anatomy,  the  cheek-bone. 
See  the  article  Mala. 

JUGERUM,  in  roman  antiquity,  a fquare 
of  120  roman  feet ; its  proportion  to  the 
Englilh  acre  being  as  loooo  to  16057, 
See  the  article  Measure. 

JUGLANS,  the  Walnut-tree,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  monoecia-polyan- 
dria  clafs  ot  plants,  the  male  corolla 
whereof  being  divided  into  fix  parts,  is 
elliptic,  equal,  and  plane  ; the  female 
one  is  divided  into  four  fegments,  acute, 
ereft,  and  a little  greater  than  the  cup; 
the  fruit  is  a large,  dry,  oval,  unilocular 
jbsrry^  with  a fulgated  kernel. 

This 
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This  tree  grows  to  a very  confiderable 
height,  and  is  very  ramofe,  and  difFufe, 
from  a third  of  its  height  upwards  ; the 
leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the  pinnae  are 
obfcurely  ferrated.  We  have  it  every 
where  in  our  gardens.  The  kernel  of 
the  walnut  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  al- 
monds; the  (hell  is  aftringent,  and  as 
fuch  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  dyers ; but 
neither  are  employed  in  medicine.  There 
is  an  oil  expreffed  from  the  walnut,  which 
polTefTes  the  fame  quality  with  that  ex- 
preffed  from  linfeed  and  muftatd,  all 
agreeing  in  one  common  emollient  virtue. 
It  foftens  and  relaxes  the  folids,  and  ob- 
tunds  acrimonious  humours ; and  thus 
becomes  ferviceable,  internally,  in  pains, 
inflammations,  heat  of  urine,  hoarfe- 
nefs,  coughs,  &c.  in  glyfters,  for  lubri- 
cating the  inteftines,  and  promoting  the 
ejeflion  of  indurated  faeces  ; and  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  tenfions,  and  ri- 
gidity of  particular  parts.  It  is  given 
inwardly,  from  half  an  ounce  to  three 
ounces,  or  more. 

JUGULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  two  veins  of  the  neck,  which 
arife  from  the  fubclavians.  i.  The  ex- 
ternal jugular,  diftributed  over  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  head  ; and  which,  in  its 
feveral  parts,  receives  different  denomi- 
nations from  them,  as  the  frontal,  tem- 
poral, occipital,  vein.  a.  The  in- 
ternal jugular,  which  gives  ramifications 
to  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  mufcles 
of  the  os  hyoides',  and  to  the  tongue ; 
thofe  which  are  under  its  vertex  being 
called  raninte.  But  befides  thefe  branches, 
its  trunk  terminates  in  a diverticulum, 
called  the  jugular  fack,  and  brings  back 
the  blood  from  the  finufes  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  from  the  brain.  See  Vein. 

, There  are  alto  certain  glands  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  neck,  called  jugular. 
See  the  article  Gland. 

IVICA,  or  Yvica,  the  capital  of  an  ifland 
of  the  fame  name,  fifty  miles  eaft  of 
Valencia  in  Spain:  eaft  longitude  i®, 
north  latitude  39®. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables  when 
expreffed.  See  the  article  Sap. 

Under  this  head,  Qmncy  tells  us,  we  have 
nothing  either  in  officinal  or  extempora- 
neous prefcription,  unlefs  the  acacia  and 
.liquorice  juice. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  infpif- 
fated  juices,  frequently  ufed  in  medicine, 
as  fcammony,  aloes,  gamboge,  opium, 
catechu,  elaterium,  &c. 

Juice  of  lemons,  the  pipe,  pays  on  impor- 


tation, 1 1.  los.  4-j?^d.  and  draws  back 
on  exportation,  i I.  8 s.  6 d.  Juice  of 
limes,  the  gallon,  pays,  on  importation 
exportation  draws  back 
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Juice  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  liquors  of 
animals,  as  the  nervous  juice,  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  £fr. 

JUJUBES,  jujukiSy  in  the  materia  medica, 
the  name  of  a fruit  of  the  pulpy  kind 
produced  on  a tree  called  by  autliors 
ziziphus,  which  Linnsus  makes  a fpc. 
cies  of  rhamnus.  See  Rhamnus. 
This  fruit  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
fomewhat  refembles  a large  olive  in  its 
lhape  and  fize  : its  ulual  length  is  about 
an  inch,  and  its  thicknefs  fomewhat  more 
than  half  an  inch.  It  is  wrinkled  outlie 
furface  deeply  and  irregularly,  and  when 
cut  or  broken,  is  found  to  confift  of  a 
thick  pellicle,  of  a dulky  yellowilh  red 
colour,  under  which  there  lies  a whilidi 
and  foft  pulpy,  fungous  matter,  encloling 
a ftone  of  an  oblong  figure.  It  has  but 
little  fmell,  but  is  of  a fweetilh  and  refi- 
nous  tafte.  It  is  to  be  chofen  new,  large, 
plump,  and  full  of  pulp,  and  of  a fweet 
and  pleafant  tafte. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a general 
ingredient  in  peftoral  decoflions;  but 
they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on  thefe  occa. 
(ions,  and  are  fcarce  at  all  heard  of  in 
prefcriptionj  or  to  be  met  with  in  our 
(hops. 

JULEP,  in  pharmacy,  a medicine  conir 
pofed  of  feme  proper  liquor,  and  a fyrup 
or  fugar  of  extemporaneous  preparation, 
without  decoftion,  defigned  for  the  con- 
coflion  or  alteration  of  the  humours,  or 
reftoring  the  ftrengtli. 

Difpenfatory  writers  mention  feveril 
kinds  of  juleps.  1.  The  camphorated 
julep,  thus  prepared  : take  of  camphirc, 
one  dram  ; of  double  refined  fugar,  half 
an  ounce  ; of  boiling  water,  a pint.  Firll 
grind  the  camphire  with  a little  reffilied 
fpirit  of  wine,  till  it  is  foftened ; tben 
with  the  fugar,  till  they  are  perfeflly 
united  ; laftly,  add  the  water  by  degrees; 
and,  when  the  mixture  has  flood  in  a 
covered  vcffel,  till  it  is  cold,  ftrain  it  of, 
a.  Chalk-julep,  thus  made  : take  of  (be 
whitert  chalk  prepared,  one  ounce;  of 
double  refined  fugar,  fix  drams  ; of  gum 
arable,  two  drams ; of  water,  a quart, 
Mix  all  together.  3.  The  mulk-julep, 
thus  prepared : take  of  dama(k-rofe- 

. water,  fix  ounce? ; of  mulk,  twelre 
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grains ; of  double  refined  fugar,  one 
dram.  Grind  the  nriufk  and  fugar  toge- 
ther, and  gradually  add  the  rofe-water. 
Befides  thele,  there  are  feveral  other  pre- 
parations  made  up  in  the  form  of  juleps, 
and  denominated  from  their  ufes,  bal- 
famic,  cephalic,  carminative,  ftrengthen- 
ing,  Sfc.  juleps. 

JULIAN,  or  St.  Julian,  a harbour  on 
the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, where  Ihips  bound  to  the  South  feas 
nfually  touch  : weft  long.  74®,  north  lat. 

48°  15^- 

Julian  period,  in  chronology,  a fyftem 
or  period  of  7980  years,  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  three  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  indiftion  into  one  another.  See  the 
article  CYCLE. 

This  period  was  called  the  julian,  not  be- 
caufe  invented  by  Julius  Caefar ; fince  the 
julian  epocha  was  not  received  till  the 
year  4669,  but  becaufe  the  fyftem  confifts 
of  julian  years.  This  epocha  is  not  hif- 
torical,  but  artificial,  being  invented  only 
for  the  ufe  of  true  epochas : for  Scaliger 
confidering  that  the  calculation  was  very 
intricate  in  ufing  the  years  of  the  creation, 

' the  years  before  Chrift,  or  any  other  epo- 
cha whatever,  in  regard  that  another  per- 
fon  could  not  underftand  what  year  this 
or  that  writer  meant ; to  remove  fuch 
doubts  in  the  computation  of  time,  he 
thought  of  this  period  5 which  com- 
mencing 710  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  the  various  opinions  con- 
cerning other  epochas  may  commodioufly 
be  referred  to  it.  See  Epocha. 

The  moft  remarkable  ufes  of  the  julian 
period  are  as  follow,  i.  That  we  can 
explain  our  mind  to  one  another,  for 
every  year  in  this  period  has  its  peculiar 
cycles,  which  no  other  year  in  the  whole 
period  has  ; whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  reckon  by  the  years  of  the  world, 
we  miift  firft  enquire  how  many  years 
any  other  reckons  from  the  creation  to 
the  year  of  Chrift,  which  multiple-in- 
quifition  is  troublefome  and  full  of  diffi- 
culties, according  to  the  method  of  other 
periods,  2.  That  the  three  cycles  of 
the  fun,  moon,  and  indiflion,  are  eafily 
found  in  this  period.  3.  That  if  it  be 
known  how  the  chronological  charafters 
are  to  be  found  in  this  period,  and  how 
the  years  of  any  other  epocha  are  to  be 
connefled  with  the  years  of  it,  the  fame 
charaflers  alfo  may,  with  little  labour, 
be  applied  to  the  years  of  all  other  epo- 
chas. See  the  article  Character. 
JULIERS^  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the 


fame  name,  fituated  on  the  river  Roer, 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Cologn,  and  as 
many  eaft  of  Maeftricht  s eaft  long.  6°, 
north  lat.  50°  55'. 

JULIS,  or  Julia,  in  ichthyology,  names 
given  to  the  variegated  fmall  labrus,  with 
two  large  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  See 
the  article  Labrus. 

JULPHA,  or  Old  JuLPHA,  once  the  capi- 
tal of  Armenia,  but  now  in  ruins,  the 
inhabitants  being  tranfplanted  to  a town 
within  a mile  of  Ifpahan,  called  New  Jul- 
pha,  and  there  they  carry  on  a foreign 
trade  with  ail  the  countries  in  Alia. 
The  fituation  of  Old  Julpha  was  in  eaft 
long.  46®,  north  lat.  39®. 

JULUS,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  catkins  or  amentaceous 
flowers.  See  Amentaceous. 

j'uLUS  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  infefi  very 
common  among  rubbifli,  and  called  in 
englilh  the  gally-worm  : it  is  furniflied 
with  a great  number  of  feet,  has  the  pow- 
er of  rolling  itfelf  up  like  a ball  when 
touched,  and  is  efteemed  a very  valuable 
medicine  in  the  jaundice  and  fuppreffion 
of  urine. 

JULY,  in  chronology,  the  feventh  month 
of  the  year,  fo  called  in  honour  of  Julius 
Cmfar;  before  whofe  time  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  quintilis,  as  being  the 
fifth  month  of  the  old  roman  year.  See 
'the  articles  Month  and  Year. 

JUMENTA,  in  zoology,  the  name  by 
which  Linnteus  calls  the  fifth  order  of 
quadrupeds,  the  cliarafleriftic  of  which 

• is,  that  the  teeth  of  all  the  animals  be- 
longing to  it  are  placed  in  a different 
manner  from  the  other  five  orders.  Seq 
the  article  Quadrupeds. 

To  this  order  belong  the  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  horfe,  and  hog. 
See  Elephant, Rhinoceros,  &c. 

JUNCO,  the  reed fparramj,  in  ornitliology. 
See  the  article  Sparrow. 

JUNCUS,  the  RUSH,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  which  has  no  corolla  ; but  the  pe- 
rianthium,  when  frefii  and  coloured, 
greatly  imitates  one : the  fruit  is  a co- 
loured capfule,  of  a triquetrous  figure, 
and  formed  of  three  valves,  containing  a 
few  roundiftj  feeds. 

Authors  have  divided  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  juncus  into  what  they  call  ruflies,  and 
ruffi-graffes,  from  their  having  or  want- 
ing leaves  ; but  the  fruftifications  in  both 
are  the  fame. 

JUNE,  the  fixth  month  of  the  year,  dur- 
ing which  the  fun  enters  the  fign  oj. 

Cancer. 
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Cancer.  See  Month  and  Year. 

In  this  month  is  the  fumraer  folftice. 
See  the  article  SOLSTICE. 
JUNGERMANNIA,  a genus  of  thecryp- 
togamia-aigss  clafs  of  plants,  confiflring 
tifually  of  ftalks  furniflied  with  leaves, 
difpofed  in  a pinnated  or  fquamofe  man- 
ner, fonretimes  of  leaves  only  : the  male 
flower  ftands  on  a long  ftraight  pedicle, 
which  arifes  out  of  a calyx  growing 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  furface  : it  has 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  but  confifts  of 
an  anthera,  which  is  at  firft  of  an  oval 
figure,  but  afterwards  opens  into  four 
fegments,  and  remains  in  this  ftate  a long 
while  on  the  plant;  the  female  flower 
has  no  pedicle,  there  is  no  vifible  calyx 
or  corolla,  but  all  that  is  feen  is  a num- 
ber of  feeds  lying  naked  in  a duller,  and 
fometimes  only  a Angle  one. 

This  is  the  lichenaltium  of  Dillenius, 
and  the  mufcoides  of  Micheli. 

'JUNIPER,  juniperus,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  thedioecia-monadelphia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  male  corolla ; the  female 
flower  coniifls  of  three  rigid  and  acute 
petals  ; the  fruit  is  a roundilh,  flelhy 
berry;  and  the  feeds  are  three  oblong 
bfficles,  convex  on  one  fide,  and  angu- 
Tated  on  the  other. 

Juniper  berries  are  to  be  chofen  frefii, 
plump,  full  of  pulp,  and  of  a ftrong 
talle  ; arid  thefe,  when  ul’ed  in  medicine, 
are  powerful  attenuants,  diuretics,  and 
carminatives!  they  dilTolve  viCcid  hu- 
mours in  the  firft  palfages,  and  are  con- 
fequently  a remedy  for  the  flatulencies 
which  thefe  diforders  occafion.  They  are 
given  in  cafes  of  the  gravel  and  other  ne- 
phritic complaints,  in  infardions  of  the 
vifcera,  and  in  fupprefllons  of  the  menfes, 
and  are  often  made  ingredients  in  clyf- 
tcrs.  The  berries  chewed,  or  the  eft'enrial 
oil  taken  only  in  a few  drops,  give  the 
urine  the  fame  fweet  violet-lcent  that  it 
has  after  taking  turpentine.  But  thefe 
berries  are  not  to  be  given  indifcriminate- 
}y  ; for  in  hot  habits,  they  often  coun- 
teract the  very  purpofes  inteniied  to  be  an- 
Jwered  by  them,  and  their  ul'e  fucceeded 
with  heat,  and  even  fupprelF.on  of  urine, 
flatulencies,  and  fwellings  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines ; therefore  in  all  cafes,' 
where  there  is  danger  of  an  inflamma- 
tion, either  in  the  primK  viae,  or  in  the 
kidneys,  the  ufe  of  juniper-berries  is  to 
be  avoided.  We  keep  no  preparation  of 
them  in  the  fiiops,  except  the  elTential 
oil  made  by  diftillers  with  water  in  the 
ufual  way  ; and  this  is  feldom  made  at 
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home,  but  the  imported  kind  iseommon. 
ly  adulterated  with , oil  of  turpentine" 
We  iifid  to  keep  a diftilled  fpirituouswa-' 
ter  of  juniper  in  the  lliops,  but  the  vul. 
gar  getting  an  opinion  of  its  being  a plej." 
lant  dram,  the  making  of  it  became  the 
bufmefs  not  only  of  the  apothecary,  by 
of  the  diftiller,  who  fold  it  under  the 
name  of  geneva. 

JUNK,  in  the  fea-language,  old  cables  cut 
into  lliort . pieces,  and  given  to  boat, 
fwains  for  making  fwahs,  plats,  and  nip. 
pers  ; as  alCo  to  the  ftiip-carpenters,  anil 
to  poor  people,  to  be  picked  into  oakam, 
for  caulking  Ihips,  &c. 

JUNO,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  by  wlilcb 
fome  call  the  fecond  of  jupiteUs  fatellites, 
See  the  article  Jtjpiter, 

JUNTA,  Junto,  or  Juncto,  in  matters 
of  government,  denotes  a felect  council 
for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of  great 
Confequence,  which  require  I'ecrecy, 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  fignifies  much 
the  fame  with  convention,  affembly,  or 
board  among  us  : thus  we  meet  with  the 
junta  of  tlie  three  eftates,  of  commerce, 
of  tobacco,  &c.  See  Board,  &c. 
IVORY,  ebur,  in  natural  hiltory,  fefc.  a 
hard,  folid  and  firm  fobftance,  of  a white 
colour,  and  capable  of  a very  good  po- 
lilh.  It  is  the  tufk  of  the  elephant,  and  is 
hollow  from  the  bale  to  a certain  height, 
the  cavity  being  filled  up  with  a compafl 
medullary  fubltance,  feeming  to  have  a 
great  number  of  glands  in  it.  It  is  ob- 
lerved  that  the  Ceylon- ivory,  and  that  of 
the  ifiand  of  Achem  do  not  become  yel. 
low  in  the  wearing,  as  all  other  ivory 
does ; for  this  reafon  the  teeth  of  thefe 
places  bear  a larger  price  than  thofe  of 
the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

The  duty  on  ivory,  on  its  being  imported 
into  this  kingdom,  is  is.  ii-yt-d-  the 
• pound,  out  of  which  a drawback  of 
I s.  S/jJgd.  the  pound,  is  allowed  on 
its  exportation. 

To pfleii  ItrORY  and  other  hones,  lay  them 
for  twelve  hours  in  aqua  forti.s,  and  then 
three  days  in  the  juice  of  beets,  and  they 
will  beci'me  fo  loft  that  they  may  be 
worked  into  any  form.  To  harden  them 
again,  lay  them  in  ftrong  vinegar.  Dio- 
fcorides  fays,  that  by  boiling  ivory  for 
the  fpace  of  fix  hours  with  the  root  of 
mandragoras,  it  will  become  fo  foft  that 
it  may  be  managed  as  one  pleafes. 

2o  fofte'n  and  whiten  Ivory,  take  white 
wine  vinegar,  thrice  diftilled,  and  boil 
■ red  fage  leaves  in  it  with  a little  quick- 
lime ; put  in  the  ivory  -while  the  liquor 
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IS  boiling  hot,  arid  it  will  foon  become 
fofter  and  much  whiter  than  it  was  be- 
fore. Ivory  may  alfo  be  whitened  and 
eleaned  from  fpots  in  the  following  man- 
ner.: lay  it  in  quick-lime  and  pour  a lit- 
tle water  over  it,  but  riot  too  much,' that 
the  heat  may  not  be  too  great,  left  it  fcale 
amt  become  brittle. 

Ivory  diftilled  in  a retort  yields  a fmali 
quantity  of  an  infipid  and  fcentlefs 
phlegm ; then  a larger  quantity  of  a pun- 
gent liquor,  like  fpirits  of  harts-horn; 
after  this  comes  over  a brown  foetid  oil, 
and  a moderate  quantity  of  volatile  fait 
concretes  about  the  fides  of  the  receiver. 
Thefe  have  all  the  fame  virtues  with  the 
preparations  of  harts- horn  ; and  the 
rafpings  of  ivory,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  (havings  of  harts-horn,  boil  into  a 
jelly  with  water,  and  have  the  fame  re- 
ftorative  virtues. 

Staining  and  marbling  o/"  Ivory,  i.  Of 
a fine  coral-red  ; make  a lye  of  wood- 
a(hes,  of  which  take  two  quarts,  pour  it 
into  a pan  upon  one  pound  of  brafil  ; to 
this  add  one  pound  of  alum;  boil  it  for 
half  an  hour ; then  take  it  off,  and  put  in 
the  ivory  or  bone,  and  the  longer  either 
of  thefe  continue  in  the.  liquor,  the  red- 
der they  will  be.  z.  Of  a fine  green  ; 
take  two  parts  of  verdegreale,  and  one 
part  of  fal-armoniac  ; grind  them  well 
together,  pour  ftrong  white  wine  vinegar 
.on  them,  and  putting  your  ivory  into 
this  mixture,  let  it  lie  covered  till  the  co- 
lour has  penetrated,  and  is  as  deep  as 
you  would  have  it.  If  you  would  have  it' 
fpotted  with  white,  fprinkle  it  with  wax  ; 
or  if  you  would  have  it  marbled,  cover 
it  with  wax,  and  fcrape  it  off  in  veins, 
having  all  the  lines  uncovered  which  you 
defire  to  have  ftained.  3.  Of  black ; 
take  litharge  and  quick-lime,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity  ; put  them  in  rain-water 
over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  boil ; in  this 
put  the  bone  or  ivory,  ftirring  them  well 
about  with  a (tick  ; and  afterwards,  when 
you  fee  the  ivory  receive  the  colour,  take 
the  pan  from  the  fire,  ftirring  the  ivory 
all  the  vvhile  till  the  liquor  -is  cold.  4. 
Marbling  upon  ivory  is  performed  thus  ; 
melt  bees-wax  and  tallow  together,  lay 
it  over  the  ivory,  and  with  an  ivory  bod- 
kin open  the  (trokes  that  are  to  imitate 
marbling  ; pour  the  folution  of  fome  me- 
tal on  them,  and  when  it  has  ftood  a 
fiiort  time,  pour  it  off ; when  it  is  dry, 
cover  the  ftrokes  again  with  wax,  and 
open  (bme  other  veins  with  your  bodkin 
fur  another  metallic,  folution  : and  this 
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repeat  to  the  number  of  colours  you  de- 
fign  to  give  ir.  The  folution  of  gofd  gives 
it  a purple;  of  copper,  a green  ; of  filver, 
a lead-black;  cf  iron,  a yellow  and 
brown.  By  this  raethoa  you  may  alfo 
imitate  tortoife-lhell  and  feveral  other 
fubftances  on  ivory. 

Ivory-black.  See  black. 

JUPITER,  If.,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the 
fuperior  planets,  remarkable  for  its  great 
brightnefs.  See  the  articles  Planet*  and 
COFERNICAN  SYSTEM. 

Jupiter  appears  almoft  as  large  as  Venus, 
but  is  not  altogether  fo  bright ; be  is 
eclipfed  by  the  moon,  by  the  fun,  and 
even  b)’  mars.  He  has  three  appendages, 
called  zones, orbelts, which  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton thinks  are  formed  in  his  atmofphere. 
In  thefe  are  feveral  macula,  or  fpots ; 
from  whofe  motion  the  motion  of  jupiter 
round  its  axis  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
determined.  See  plate  CXLVIII.  fig.  3. 
Its  orbit  is  fituated  beSween  ihofe  of 
falurn  and  mars,  and  is  iherefcre  called 
one  of  the  fuperior  planets  : it  has  a ro- 
tation round  its  axis  in  9 hours  56  mi- 
nutes ; and  a periodical  revolution  round 
the  fun  in  433Z  days,  iz  hours,  zcf', 
9".  It  is  the  biggeft  of  all  the  planets; 
its  diameter  to  that  of  the  fun  appears, 
by  aftronomica!  obfervations,  to  be  as 
I077  is  to  loooo ; to  that  of  falurn,  as 
1077  to  889  ; to  that  of  the  earth,  as 
107710  104.  The  force  of  gravity  on, 
its  furface  is  to  that  on  the  furfrce  of  the 
fun,  as  797.15  is  to  loooo;  to  that  of 
faturn,  as  797. 15  to  534.337  ; to  that  of 
the  earth,  as  797.1510  407.831.  The 
denfity  of  its  matter  is  to  that  of  the  fun, 
as  7404  to  loooo:  to  that  of  falurn,  as 
7404  to  6on  ; to  that  of  the  earth,  as 
740410  3921.  The  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  its  body  is  to  th.at  of  the  fun 
as  9.Z4S  to  10000 ; to  that  cf  faturn,  as 
9.248  to  4.223  ; to  that  ot  the  earth,  as 
9 248  to  0.0044. 

The  mean  diltance  of  jupiter  from  the 
fun  is  5201  of  thofe  parts,  whereof  the 
mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  is 
1000,  though  Kepler  makes  it  5196  cf 
thole  parts.  Mr.  Cafiini  calculates  ju- 
piter’s  mean  diftance  from  the  earth  to  ber 
1 15000  femidiameters  of  the  earth.  Gre- 
gory computes  the  diftance  of  jupiter 
from  the  liin  to  be  above  five  limes  as 
great  as  that  of  the  earth  from  the  fun  ; 
whence  he  gatber.s,  that  the  diameter  of 
the  fun,  to  an  eye  placed  in  jupiter,  would 
not  be  a fifth  part  of  what  it  appears  to 
us;  and  therefore  his  difk  would  be 
il  B iwenty- 
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twenty -five  times  lefs,  and  his  light  and 
beat  in  the'  fame  proportion. 

The  inclination  of  jupiter'’s  orbit,  that  is, 
the  angle  formed  by  the  plane  of  its  or- 
bit, with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  1° 
ao';  his  excentricity  in  150  ; and  Huy- 
gens computes  his  furface  to  be  four 
hundred  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth. 

As  jupiter  is  one  of  the  three  fuperior 
planets,  that  is,  one  of  the  three  which 
are  above,  or  without,  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  : hence  it  has  no  parallax,  its  dif- 
tanee  from  the  earth  being  too  great  to 
have  any  fenfible  proportion  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth.  Tito’  it  be  the  greateft 
of  all  the  planets,  yet  its  revolution  about 
its  axis  is  the  fwifteft.  Its  polar  axis  is 
obferved  to  be  fhorter  than  its  equatorial 
diameter ; and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  deter- 
mines the  difference  to  he  as  8 to  g ; fo 
that  its  figure  is  a fpheroid,  and  the 
fwiftnpl's  of  its  rotation  occafions  this  fpbe- 
roidifm  to  be  more  fenfible  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  planets. 

Jupiter  has  four  moons,  or  fatellites,  that 
attend  him,  which,  at  different  dittances, 
and  with  different  periods,  perform  con- 
ftant  revolutions  round  him  ; that  which 
is  next  to  him,  is  no  further  removed 
than  » ^ of  his  own  diameters,  and 
turns  round  in  i day,  iS  hours  and  an 
half.  The  feconci,  at  the  diitance  of  4 f 
diameters,  defcribes  its  orbit  in  the  fpace 
of  3 days  and  i 3 hours.  The  third  is 
removed  from  jupiter  7 of  his  diameters, 
and  finiflics  its  circulation  in  feven  days 
4 hours.  The  furthermoft  completes 
its  period  in  the  fpace  of  16  days,  165 
hours,  at  the  diftance  of  iz  diameters  cf 
jupiter.  Thefe  Jovial  planets  were  firft 
difcovcred  by  Galileo,  by  the  help  of  the 
^ telefcope  which  he  fitft  invented  ; and  by  ' 
them  he  increafed  the  number  of  the  ce- 
leftial  bodies,  and  called  them  medictan 
ftars,  in  honour  of  the  dukes  of  Tufca-  ■ 
ny,  with  whofe  name  he  dignified  them. 
The  orbits  of  jupitei’s  moons  lie  nearly 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  which  is  the 
reafon  why  their  motion  is  apparently  (n  a 
right  line,  and  not  circular,  as  it  ready  is. 
To  underftand  this,  let  S (plate  CXLIX. 
fig.  I.)  be  the  fun,  T the  earth  in  its 
orbit  T H,  I the  planet  jupiter  in  his  or- 
bit AIB,  .and  in  the  center  of  the  four 
orbits  of  his  moons.  Then,  becaufe  the 
ylane  of  thofe  orbits  does  nearly  pafs 
through  the  eye,  the  real  motion  of  the 
fatellite  in  the  periphery  will  be  appa- 
rently in  the  diameter  of  the  orbit,  which 


is  alright  angles  to  the  line  joining  tin 
center  of  the  earth  and  jupiter. 

Thus  fuppofmg  the  earth  at  R if  DC 
be  drawn  through  the  center  of  jupitif 
perpendicular  to  RI,  the  motion  ofeacli 
moon  and  their  places  will  appear  to  be 
in  that  line.  Thus,  if  the  exterior  moon 
be  at  E or  F,  it  will  appear  to  be  at  1 
either  upon  or  behind  the  center  of  jupl. 
ter  5 if  the  moon  move  from  E to  K,  it 
will  appear  to  have  moved  from  I toL; 
and  when  it  moves  from  K to  C,  it  will 
appear  to  move  from  L to  C.  Again, 
whije  the  fatellite  moves  fi  om  C toM,it 
will  appear  to  move  from  C to  L;  andas 
it  goes  from  thence  to  F,  ir  apparenlly 
moves  from  L to  I.  Thus  alio,  on  tie 
other  fide  of  the  orbit,  while  the  fatellite 
defcribes  the  quadrant  F D,  its  apparent 
motion  will  be  from  I to  D ; and  tbea 
from  D to  I again,  as'it  comes  froniD 
to  E. 

'Whence,  fince  this  is  the  cafe  of  each 
fatellite,  it  appears,  that  while  each  fa- 
tellite  defcribes  the  remote  half  of  its  orbit 
CFD,  its  apparent  motion  will  be  direft, 
or  from  weft  to  eaft  along  ihe  line  CD; 
and  while  it  defcribes  the  other  half 
DEC,  its  apparent  motion  is  retrograde, 
or  from  eaft  to  weft  back  again’ along 
the  fame  line  from  D to  C;  fo  tint 
each  fatellite  traverfes  the  diameter  ofili 
orbit  twice  in  each  revolution, 

Thefe  four  moons  mutt  make  a wy 
pleafing  fpeftacle  to  the  inhabitants  cf 
jupiter,  if  there  are  any  ; for  fometimit 
they  rife  altogether,  fometimes  they  are 
all  in  the  meridian,  ranged  one  undtr 
another  ; and  fometimes  all  appear  in  ihl 
horizon,  and'frequently  undergo eclipfesj 
the  obfervations  whereof  are  cf  fpeciil 
ufe  in  determining  the  longitude. 

The  day  and  night  are  of  the  fame  lebjll 
in  jupiter  all  over  his  furface,  viz,  fin 
hours  each  9 the  axis  of  his  diurnal  re 
tatipn  being  nearly  at  right  angles  lollii 
plane  of  his  annual  orbit.  'Ehough  thtri 
be  four  primary  planets  below  jupiter, 
yet  an  eye  placed  on  his  furfice  wcull 
never  perceive  any  of  them  ; unlcfs,  pet 
hhps,  as  fpots  palling  over  the  fun’s  dilli 
when  they  happen  to  come  hetwetn  tb 
eye  and  the  fun.  The  parallax  of  lb 
fun,  viewed  from  jupiter,  will  Icarceti 
lenfible  9 no  more  than  that  of  faW, 
neither  being  much  above  twenty  feconJli 
fo.  that  the  fun’s  apparent  diametef  it 
jupiter  will  not  be  above  fix  min* 
The  outermoft  of  his  fatellites  willsf 
peae  alnaoft.  as  big  as  the  moon  dots  11 
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uf  •tii'X.-  five  times  the  diatneler  and 
twenty-five  times  the  difk  of  the  fun. 
DoSor  Gregory  adds,  that  an  aftromo- 
mer  in  jupiter  would  eafily  diftinguifli 
two  kinds  of  planets,  four  nearer  him, 
<i;«.  the  fatellitesi  and  two,  wk.  the  fun 
and  faturn,  more  remote  : the  former 
however,  will  fall  vaftly  fliort  of  the 
Ion  in  brightnefs,  notwithftanding  the 
great  difproportion  in  the  diftances  and 
apparent  magnitude.  From  ihefe  four 
different  moons,  the  inhabitants  of  jupiter 
will  have  four  different  kinds  of  raonihs, 
and  the  number  of  moons  in  their  year 
will  not  be  lefs  than  4500.  Thefe  moons 
are  eclipfed  as  often  as,  being  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  fun,  they  fall  within  the 
jhadow  of  jupiter ; and  again,  as  often 
as,  being  in  conjunftion  with  the  fun, 
they  projeft  their  fliadows  to  jupiter,  they 
make  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  to  an  eye 
placed  in  that  part  of  jupiter  where  the 
fliadow  falls.  But  in  regard  the  orbits 
of  thefe  fatellites  are  in  a plane  which  is 
inclined  to,  or  makes  an  angle  with,  the 
plane  of  jupiter’s  orbit,  their  eclipfes  be- 
come central  when  the  fun  is  in  one  of 
the  nodes  of  thefe  fatellites  ; and  when 
out  of  this  pofition,  the  eclipfes  may  be 
total,  though  not  central,  becaufe  the 
breadth  of  jupiter’s  fliadow  is  nearly  de- 
cuple to  that  of  the  breadth  of  ary  of 
the  fatellites  ; and  the  apparent  diame- 
ter ot  any  of  thefe  moons  is  nearly  quin- 
tuple the  apparent  diameter  c f the  fun. 
It  is  owing  to  this  remarkable  inequality 
of  diameters,  and  the  fmall  inclination 
the  plane  of  the  orbits  of  the  fatellites 
has  to  the  plane  of  jupiter’s  orbit,  that  in 
each  revolution  there  happen  eclipfes 
both  of  the  fatellites  and  of  the  fun  ; 
though  the  fun  be  at  a confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  the  nodes.  Further  ; the  in- 
ferior among  thefe  fatellites,  even  when 
the  fun  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 
the  nodes,  will  occafionally  eclipfe  and 
be  eclipfed  by  the  fun  to  an  inhabitant 
of  jupiter ; though  the  remoteft  of  them, 
in  this  cafe,  efcapes  falling  into  jupiter’s 
fliadow,  and  jupiter  into  his,  for  two 
years  together.  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  one  of  thefe  fatellites  fomelimes 
eclipfes  another  where  the  pliafis  muft  he 
different,  nay  frequently  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  fatellite  falling  into  the  fliadow 
of  jupiter  juft  mentioned  j for  in  this 
the  eaftern  limb  immerges  fit  ft,  and  the 
•weftern  immerges  latt ; but,  in  the 
oifaiais,  it  is  jiift  the  reverfe.  The  fiia- 


dow  of  jupiter,  though  it  reaches  far 
beyond  its  fatellites,  yet  falls  much  fliort 
of  the  diftance  of  any  planet ; nor  could 
any  other  planet,  faturn  alone  except- 
ed, be  immerged  in  it,  even  though' 
it  were  infinite.  Nor  could  the  fliadow 
of  jupiter  reach  that  of  faturn,  iinlefs. 
jupiter’s  diameter  were  half  of  that  of 
the  fun  ; whereas,  in  effeft,  it  is  not 
one  ninth  of  it.  The  courfes  of  jupi- 
ter’s fatellites,  and  their  various  eclipfes, 
would  render  navigation  very  ftire  and 
eafy  on  the  globe  of  jupiter.  Even  we, 
at  this  diftance,  can  make  very  good  ufe 
of  them:  thole  eclipfes  being  found  one 
of  our  heft  means  for  determining  the 
longitude  at  fea.  See  Longitude. 

jUREA,  or  JuEA,  a ftrong  city  in  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Piedmont,  litur-ted  on 
the  river  Doria,  fubjecl  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia : eaft  long.  7°,  36';  north  lat, 
45°> 

JURISDICTION,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
power  and  authority  with  which  any  per- 
fon  is  invefted  in  adminiftring  juftice  in 
cafes  of  complaint  laid  before  him. 
Jurifdiftions  are  either  ecclefiaftical  or  fe- 
ctilar;  ecclefiaftical  belongs  to  bifliops 
and  their  depuiies.  See  Bishop. 

Secular  jurifdiflion  belongs  to  the  king 
and  his  judges.  The  courts  and  judges 
at 'W'eftminfter  are  not  reftralned' to  any 
county  or  place,  they  having  jurifdiflion 
all  ovtr  England  ; but  other  courts  are 
confined  to  their  particular  jurildiflions, 
which  if  they  go  beyond,  all  their  pro- 
ceedings become  erroneous.  As  to  in- 
ferior jurifdifliors,  they  are  of  feveral 
forts;  one  of  which  is  to  hold  pleas,  and 
the  plaintiff  may  either  fue  there  or  in  the 
king’s  courts.  Another  is  the  conularice 
of  pleas  ; where  a right  is  invefted  in  the 
lord  of  the  franchife  to  hold  pleas.  A 
third  kind  is  an  exempt  jurifdiflion,-  as 
where  the  king  grants  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a particular  city  or  corporation,  the 
privilege  of  being  fued  only  within  their 
own  city; 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  feience  of  what 
is  juft  or  unjuft;  or  the  knowledge  of 
laws,  rights,  cultoms,  (lalutes,  Sfc.  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  adminittration  cf  juftice. 

JURIS  UTRUM,  in  law,  a writ  in  be- 
half of  a clergyman  whofe  predeceffor 
has  alienated  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
church.  This  writ  is  alfo  granted  in  or- 
der to  try  whether  free  aims  belong  to  a 
church  where  they  are  transferred.  A fuc- 
ceffor  of  a deceafed  clergyman  may  alfo 
II  B a have 
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have  this  writagainft  a man,  who  intrudes 
into  lands  and  tenements ; a vicar  may 
alfo  have  this  writ  even  againft  the  par- 
fon,  for  the  glebe  of  his  vicarage,  &c. 

UROR,  in  law,  fignifies  any  perfon  I’worn 
on  a jury.  See  the  next  article. 

JURY,  a certain  number  of  men  fworn  to 
enquire  into  and  try  a matter  of  fafit,  and 
to  declare  the  truth  upon  fuch  evidence  as 
iliall  appear  before  them. 

Juries  are,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  l^e  fu- 
preme  judges  in  all  courts  and  in  all 
caufes  in  which  either  the  life,  property 
or  reputation  of  any  man  is  concerned  : 
this  is  the  dillinguifliing  privilege  of  every 
Briton,  and  one  of  the  moft  glorious  ad- 
vantages of  our  conllitution ; for  as  every 
one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meanell:  fub- 
jeft  is  as  fafe  and  as  free  as  the  greateft. 
All  criminal  caufes  mull  firft  be  tried  by 
a grand  jury,  which  commonly  confifts  of 
twenty-four  men  of  greater  note  than  the 
petit  jury,  who  are  chofen  indifferently 
out  of  the  whole  county,  and  no  man 
can  fuffer  the  difgrace  of  being  tried  in 
any  ignominious  caufe,  without  their 
firft  finding  him  guilty  j if  they  find  him 
innocent,  he  is  immediately  difcharged  ; 
but  if  otherwife,  they  only  find  an  in- 
diflment,  on  which  he  is  tried,  and 
finally  acquitted  or  convifled  by  the  ver- 
difl  of  the  petit  jury,  who  are  not  only 
to  be  returned  from  the  county  where 
the  faff  was  done,  but  near  neighbours, 
fuch  as  are  moft  fufficient  and  leaft  fu- 
fpiciousj  to  prevent  partiality,  the  names 
of  the  perfons  impannelled  are  wrote  pn 
feveral  pieces  of  paper  of  equal  fize,  and 
delivered  by  the  under-lheriff  to  the 
judge’s  Marlhal,  who  caufes  them  to  be 
rolled  up,  all  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
put  together  in  a box,  and  when  any 
caufe  is  brought  to  trial,  fome  indiffe- 
rent perfon  is  to  draw  out  twelve  of  thefe 
papers,  and  the  perfons  whofe  names 
are  drawn,  if  not  challenged,  are  to  be 
the  jury  to  try  the  caufe  5 and  in  cafe 
any  are  challenged,  and  let  afide,  or  dp 
not  appeqr,  then  a further  number  is  to 
he  drawn  till  there  is  a full  jury.  See 
the  article  Challenge. 

When  a jury-m^n  is  i'worn,  he  muft  npt 
depart  from  the  bar  on  any  account 
■whatfoever  till  the  evidence  is  given, 
without  leaye  of  the  court ; and  if  that 
be  obtained,  he  rnuft  have  a keeper  wiih 
him.  As  foon  as  the  whole  evidence  'S 
fnmmed  up,  the  jury  are  to  be  kept  to- 
gether till  they  are  all  of  one  mind,  and 
pnapiipous  in  bringing  in  their  verdifl. 


without  being  admitted  to  the  fpeecli  of 
any  perfon,  and  without  meat,  drink 
fire  or  candle.  They  are  fineable  if  they 
agree  to  call:  lots  for  their  verdifl,  and 
alfo  for  being  tampered  with  in  relation 
to  it.  But  as  they  are  the  foie  judges  of 
the  fa61,  they  are  not  fineable  for  giving 
a verdifl  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
court;  nor  even  for  giving  it  contrary  to 
what  may  appear  plain  evidence,  be. 
caufe  the  law  prefumes  that  they  may 
have  fome  other  evidence  befides  what 
is  given  in  court:  but  where  any  cor- 
ruption appears,  a jury  may  be  attaint- 
ed  for  going  contrary  to  evidence ; and 
if  a juror  takes  any  thing  either  of  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  for  giving  a ver- 
difl,  he  is  to  pay  ten  times  as  much  as 
he  has  taken,  or  fuffer  a year’s  impri, 
fonmenlj  yet  in  trying  caufes,  juries 
are  to  have  their  charges  allowed  them 
by  the  court.  In  all  cafes  of  difficulty, 
it  is  fafeft  for  the  jury  to  find  the  I'pecial 
matter,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  judges 
to  determine  how  the  law  ftands  upon 
the  fafl. 

Infants,  perfons  of  feventy  years  of  age, 
and  upwards,  clergymen,  apothecaries, 
Gfr.  are  exempted  from  ferving  upon 
juries;  and  barons,  and  all  above  them, 
are  not  to  ferve  in  an  ordinary  jury. 
Jurors,  in  London,  muft  not  only  be 
houfekeepers,  but  muft  have  laud  or 
goods  worth  one  hundred  pounds;  and 
they  may  be  examined  on  oath  as  to  that 
point.  3 Geo.  II.  c.  as. 

The  qualifications  of  a jury-man  for  a 
county,  is  ten  pounds  per  annum,  either 
in  freehold  or  copyhold-eftate  within  the 
fame  county ; but  cities,  boroughs,  and 
corporate  towns,  are  excepted  by  the 
ftatutes  ; however,  no  jury  is  obliged  to 
appear  upon  a trial  at  Weftminfter  where 
the  offence  was  committed  ihirty  miles 
cif,  except  it  be  required  by  the  king’s 
attorney-general.  According  to  ufage, 
the  Iheriff  lliould  return  twenty-lout 
jurors,  in  order  to  fpeed  the  trial  in  cale 
of  challenge,  ficknefs,  &e,  and  (hould 
be  only  return  twelve,  purfuant  to  ihc 
the  writ,  he  is  liable  to  be  anrerced.  By 
4 and  s W.  and  M.  no  ftieriff,  baihf!, 
&c.  under  the  penally  of  ten  pounds, 
fliall  return  any  per  Ton  to  ferve  on  a juiy, 
who  has  not  been  duly  fummoned  fut 
days  before  h'S  appearanre,  nor  under 
the  like  penalty  fliall  he  accept  of  money 
pr  other  reward  for  eijpufmg  the  appear- 
ance of  a juryman  ; jurymen  neglefliug 
to  ajipear,  thall  be  fined  in  a fum  not  ex- 
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tceding  five  pounds,  nor  lefs  than  forty 
fliilllngs'i  except  they  can  give  a reafon- 
able  excufe  for  their  non-appearance : 
and,  in  cafe  a juryman  does  appear,  but 
refutes  to  he  fworn,  or  to  give  a verdift, 
an  attachment  may  be  iflued  againlt  him. 
Lifts  of  jurors,  according  to  the  ftatutes 
of  ,j.and  5 W.  and  M.  and  7 and  8 W. 
III.  are  now  to  be  made  from  the  rates 
of  each  parifli,  and  fixed  on  the  doors  of 
churclies,  twenty  days  before  Mi- 
chaelmas, that  public  notice  may  be  given 
of  pe'rfons  omitted  who  are  qualified, 
or  of  perfons  inferted  who  are  not  fo  . 
after  which,  the  lifts  being  fettled  by  the 
juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  quarter-feffions, 

. duplicates  are  to  be  deliveied  to  the  Ihe- 
riffs  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  ; and  the 
names  contained  in  thefe  lifts  muft  be  en- 
tered alphabetically  by  the  flieriffs  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  toge- 
ther with  -their  additions  and  places  of 
abode.  The  flierilfs  are  liable  to  be 
£ned  for  returning  other  perfons ; and 
alfo  if  they  return  jurors  that  have  ferved 
two  years  before.  Sheriffs,  on  the  re- 
turn of  writs  of  ‘venire  facias,  are  to  an- 
nex a pannel  of  the  names  of  a compe- 
tent number  of  jurors,  mentioned  in  the 
lifts,  and  not  lels  than  forty-eight  in  any 
county,  nor  more  than  feventy-two,  un- 
Jefs  they  are  otherwife  direfted  by  the 
judges,  which  jurors  lhall  be  fummoned 
toferve  at  the  affizes,  £fr. 

When  it  is  conceived  that  an  indifferent 
and  impartial  jury  will  not  be  returned 
by  the  ftteriff,  a fpecial  jury  is  allowed  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  court,  upon  a motion 
made,  will  order  the  flieriff  to  attend  the 
fecondary  of  the  king’s  bench  with  his 
book  of  freeholders  of  the  county,  and 
the  fecondary  is  to  mark  a jury,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  attornies  on  both  fides: 
alfo,  if  a caufe  of  confequence  is  to  be 
tried,  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  on  a 
motion  upon  an  affidavit  made,  will 
make  a rule  for  the  fecondary  to  name 
forty-eight  freeholders,  out  of  which 
each  parly  is  to  ftrike  out  twelve,  one  at 
a time,  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  beginning 
firft,  and  the  remainder  of  the  jurors 
will  be  the  jury  for  the  trial  ; though  the 
nomination  of  a fpecial  jury  ought  to  be 
in  the  prefence  of  the  attornies  on  each 
fide  j yet  in  cafe  either  of  them  neglefts, 
or  refufes  iq  attend,  the  fecondary  may 
proceed,  and  ftrike  out  twelve  for  the 
attorney  that  makes  default.  By  3 G.  II. 
c.  25.  on  the  motion  of  the  profecutor, 
plaintiff  ox  defendant,  on  trials  of  iffups 


on  indiftments,  and  in  all  aflions  what- 
foever,  the  courts  ,of  Weftminfter  are 
authorifed  to  order  a fpecial  jury  to  be 
ftruck  in  the  fame  inarner  as  upon  trials 
at  bar.  Where  a fpecial  jury  is  ordered^ 
by  a rule  of  court,  in  any  caufe  arifing  ia 
a city,  corporation,  &c.  this  jury  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  lifts  or  books  of  the 
perfons  qualified,  which  are  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  flieriffs,  fsfe.  before  the  pro- 
per officer.  The  fame  indulgence  is 
granted  both  to  merchants  and  foreign- 
ers j for  where  two  merchants  are  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  the  court  may  be  moved 
for  a jury  of  mercliants  to  try  the  iffue 
between  them  ; and  if  either  of  the  parties 
in  the  fuit  be  an  alien,  the  jury,  at  the 
defire  of  the  party,  is  to  be  compofed  of 
half  foreigners  and  half  Englifti.  Seethe 
articles  Peer  and  Verdict. 

Jury-mast,  whatever  is  fet  up  in  room  of 
a maft  that  has  been  loft  in  a ftorm  or  in 
an  engagement,  and  to  which  a leffer 
yard,  ropes  and  fails  are  fixed. 

JUS,  in  its  general  acceptation,  fignifici 
law  or  right’. 

Jus  ACCRESCENDi,  in  law,  is  the  right  of 
furvivorlhip  between  two  joint  tenants. 

Jus  CORON7E,  fignifies,  in  general,  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  Thefe  are  a part 
of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  though 
they  differ  in  many  things  from  the  ge- 
neral laws  relating  to  the  fubjefl.  See 
the  article  King- 

Jus  DUPLICATUM,  in  law,  is  a double 
right,  and  is  ufed  when  a perfon  has  the 
poffeffion  of  a thing,  as  well  as  a right 
to  it. 

Jus  GENTIUM,  the  law  of  nations,  or  the 
laws  eftablifned  between  different  king- 
doms and  ftates,  in  relation  to  each  other. 
See  the  article  Law. 

Jus  HEREDITATIS,  the  light  oc  law  of 
inheritance. 

Jus  PATRONATUs,  in  the  cannon-law,  is 
the  right  of  prel'enting  a clerk  to  a bene- 
fice ; or  a kind  of  commiffion  granted  by 
the  bifliop  to  enquire  who  is  the  rightful 
patron  of  a church.  This  commiffion  is 
direfled  to  fix  clergymen,  and  fix  laymen 
who  refide  near  the  church,  and  thefe 
are  to  enquire,  i.'  Whether  the  church 
is  void?  2.  Who  made  the  laft  prefen - 
ration?  3.  Who  is  the  rightful  patron? 
&c.  See  the  article  Patron. 

Jus  POSSESSIONIS,  in  law,  is  a right  of 
feifin  or  pofftffion,  as  jus  proprietatis  is 
the  l ight  of  ownerfliip  of  lands,  &c. 

Jus  PRESENT ATIONlSr  in  llDV,  the  right 
a patron  enjoys  of  pie.'eujing  his  clerk  to 
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the  ordinary,  to  be  admitted,  inftituted, 
and  indufled  into  a church. 

Jus  RECUPERANDI,  INTRANDI,  fig- 
nify  a right  of  recovering  and  entering 
into  lands,  Sfc. 

JUSSI^A,  or  JussiEUA,  t\ie  Catalonhn 
Jafmine,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  de- 
candria  monogynia  dal's  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  roundilh, 
patent  petals ; the  fruit  is  oblong,  thick, 
coronated,  and  opens  longitudinally; 
the  feeds'  are  numerous,  and  difpofed  in 
feries. 

JUST,  a fportive  combat  on  horfeback, 
roan  againft  man,  armed  with  lances. 
The  difference  between  jufts  and  tourna- 
ments, according  to  Du  Cange,  confifts 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  a genus  of  which 
the  former  is  only  a fpecies.  Tour- 
naments included  all  kinds  of  military 
fports  and  engagements,  which  were 
made  out  of  gallantry  and  diverfion. 
Jufts  were  thofe  particular  combats,  where 
the  parties  were  near  each  other,  and  en- 
gaged with  lance  and  fword  i add,  that 
the  tournament  was  frequently  performed 
by  a number  of  cavaliers,  who  fought  in 
a body;  whereas  the  juft  was  a fingle 
combat  of  one  man  againft  another. 
Though  the  jufts  were  ufually  made  in 
tournaments,  after  a general  rencounter 
cf  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fome- 
times  Cngly  and  independent  of  any  tour- 
nament. 

Antiently  jufts  and  tournaments  made  a 
part  of  the  entertainment  of  all  folemn 
feafts  and  rejoicings.  The  Spaniards 
borrowed  thefe  exercifes  from  the  Moors, 
and  call  them  juego  de  cannus,  reed  or 
cane-pl  rys.  Some  take  them  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  ludus  irojaniu,  antiently 
praSifed  by  the  youth  of  Rome.  • 

He  who  appeared  for  the  firft  time  at  a 
juft,  forfeited  his  helmet, or  cafque,  unlefs 
he  had  forfeited  before  at  a tournament. 

JUSTICE,  jiiftitia,  in  a moral  fenfe,  is 
one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which 
gives  every  perfon  his  due. 

Justice.  J«_/7iriran'ar,  in  a legal  fenfe,  a 
perfon  oeputed  bv  the  king  to  adminif- 
ter  juftice  to  his  fubjefls,  whofe  authori- 
ty arifesfrom  his  deputation,  and  not  by 
right  of  magiftracy. 

In  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  com- 
mon pleas  there  are  two  judges  filled 
jufttces,  each  of  whom  retains  the  title 
cf  lord  during  ihe  time  of  his  continu- 
ing in  office.  The  firft  of  thefe,  who  is 
ftiled  lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  has 
a very  extenfive  power  and  jurifdidlion 


in  pleas  of  the  cmwn,  and  is  par. 
ticularly  intrufted  not  only  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king,  but  likewife  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  He  hears  all  pleaj 
in  civil  caufes  brought  before  him  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  and  alfo  the  pless 
of  the  crown  : while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the'jord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleaj 
has  the  hearing  of  all  civil  caufes  be. 
tween  common  perlbns.  Befides  the 
lords  chief  juftices,  there  are  feveral  other 
juftices  appointed  by  the  king  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  ; fuch  as  the  lords 
juftices  in  eyre  of  the  forefts,  who  are 
two  juftices  appoiated  to  determine  all 
offences  committed  in  the  king’s  foreftsj 
juftices  of  affize,  who,  by  a fpecial  com- 
miffion,  were  formerly  fent  to  hear  caufes 
in  this  or  that  county,  for  the  eafe  of  the 
fubjeft;  and  thefe  judges  continue  twice 
a year  to  pafs  the  circuits  by  two  and 
two  throughout  all  England,  difpatching 
the  different  bufinefs  they  meet  with  by 
different  commiffions ; for  they  have  one 
commiffion  to  take  affizes,  another  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  that  is,  to  hear  and 
determine  caufes,  and  another  of  goal- 
delivery  : from  whence  they  are  called 
juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  of  goal  de- 
livery,  &c.  They  are  alfo  called  juftices 
of  nifi  prius,  and  fo  denominated  from 
the  words  ufed  in  a common  form  of  ad- 
journment of  a caufe  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas.  See  Nisi  prius. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  are  perfons  ap- 
pointed by  the  king’s  commilfion  10 
keep  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which 
they  refide;  and  fome  of  thefe,  who  are 
of  fuperior  rank  or  quality,  are  called 
juftices  of  Ihe  quorum,  and  without  Ihe 
prefence  or  affent  of  thefe,  or  at  lead  one 
cf  them,  no  bufinefs  of  imporlance  can 
be  difpatched.  Juftices  of  the  peace 
ought  to  be  appointed  out  of  the  moll 
fufficient  perfons  in  the  county,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  greateft  reputation.  They 
ought  to  poffefs  an  eftate  of  at  lea  ft  100 1. 
per  annum,  in  freehold  or  copyhold,  for 
life,  or  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
without  incumbrances  ; and  if  a juftice 
of  the  peace,  not  thus  qualified,  prefumei 
10  a£h  in  that  office,  he  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  100 1.  Every  juftice  of  the 
peace  has  a feparate  authority  for  doing 
all  the  different  afls  relating  to  hisolfice, 
as  for  commitments,  binding  to  the  good 
behaviour,  tSc:  they  are  authorized  to 
take  informations  againft  perfons  com- 
mitting treafon,  to  grant  warrants  for 
apprehending  them,  and  committing 
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them  to  prifon  : they  may  alfo  commit 
all  felons  in  order  to  bring  them  to  trial ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  to  bind 
over  the  accufers  to  prolecute  at  the 
aflizes  I and  if  they  negleft  to  certify 
fuch  examinations  and  informations  at 
the  next  goal-delivery,  or  do  not  bind 
over  the  profecutors,  they  are  liable  to  be 
fined.  Where  any  perfon  is  efteemed 
dangerous,  and  likely  to  break  the  peace, 
a jultice  may  require  a recognizance  with 
a large  penalty  of  fuch  perfon  for  his 
keeping  the  peace,  and  on  bis  not  pro- 
curing fureties  for  his  good  behaviour, 
he  may  fend  him  to  prifon  ; but  where 
a perfon  hears  of  a peace-warrant  being 
out  againft  him,  he  may  go  to  another 
juftice,  and  there  give  furety  of  the  peace, 

, by  which  means  he  will  prevent  his  being 
held  on  the  firft  warrant.  Juftices  of  the 
peace  frequently  make  up  petty  quarrels 
and  breaches,  where  the  king  is  not  in- 
titled  to  a fine  ; but  they  are  not  to  take 
money  for  making  agreements  : if  a 
juftice  is  guilty  of  any  raifdemeanor,  an 
information  will  lie  againft  him  in  the 
king’s  bench-  where  he  may  be  punfihed 
by  fine  and  imprifonment.  Two  or 
more  juftices  of  the  peace  have  power 
jointly  to  take  indiftments,  and  try  of- 
fenders at  the  quarter-fefllons  : and  in 
many  cafes  they  are  impowered,  by  fta- 
tute,  to  aft  where  their  com  million  does 
not  extend : they  are  to  hold  their  fef- 
fions  four  times  a year,  on  the  firft  week 
after  Epiphany,  Eafter,  St.  Thomas  a- 
Becket,  which  is  the  7th  of  July,  and 
Michaelmas  t at  the  quarter-fefllons  they 
may  try  perfons  for  petit-larceny,  and 
other  final!  felonies;  but  felonies  of  a 
higher  nature  are  to  be  tried  at  the 
allizcs. 

Justices  twMm  liberti?!^  are  juftifts  of 
the-  peace  who  have  the  lame  authority 
m cities  or  other  corporate  towns,  as  the 
others  have  in  counties,  arid  their  power 
is  the  fame,  only  thefe  laft  have  the  aflize 
of  ale  and  beer,  wood  and  vftaais,  &c. 

Justice- SEAT,  is  the  higheft  forcft  court, 
always  held  btfore-’the  lord  chief  juftice 
in  eyre  cf  the  foreft;  in  which  court 
lines  aie  fct  for  offences,  and  judgments 
given. 

JUSTICIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  di- 
andria-monogynia  dais  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla whereof  conlifts  of  a lirigle  petal  5 
the  tube  is  gibbous;  the.hmb  rinijent; 
the  upper  lip  is  oblong  and  enurginated  ; 
the  lower  lip  IS  of  the  (nine  length  with 
that,  and  is  fillc.'c  and  obtul’ely  trifid  : 
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the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  obtufe  capfule, 
narrow  at'  the  bafe,  compofed  of  two 
valves,  and  containing  two  celfs ; the 
partition  placed  contrarywil'e  to  the 
valves,  opens  by  an  elaftic  ungues : 
the  feeds  are  roundilh. 

JUSTICIAR,  in  our  old  laws,  an  officer 
inftituted  by 'William  the  conqueror,  as 
the  chief  officer  of  ftate,  who  principally 
determined  in  all  cafes  civil  and  crimi- 
nal. He  was  called  in  latin  capitalis 
jufticiarius  totius  anglia. 

JUSTICIARY,  or  coiri-r  o/JusTiciARY, 
in  Scotland,  a court  of  fupreme  juiifdic- 
tion  in  all  criminal  cafes. 

This  court  came  in  place  of  the  juftice- 
eyre  or  juftice-general,  which  was  laft  in 
the  perfon  of  the  earl  of  Argyie,  who 
tranl'afted  for  it  with,  king  Charles  I. 
but  being  made  juftice-general  of  all  tjle 
illands,  which  gave  rife  to  great  debates 
between  him  and  fome  hereditary  Ihcriffs 
there,  that  juril'diftion  was  taken  away 
by  parliament  in  1671,  and  was  erefted 
into  a juftice  or  criminal  court,  confifting 
of  a juftice-general  alterable  at  the  mo- 
narch’s pleafure,  juftice-clefk,  and  five 
other  judges,  who  are  lords  of  the  feffion. 
This  court  commonly  fits  upon  Mon- 
days, and  has  one  ordinary  clerk,  who 
has  his  commiffion  from  the  Juftice-clerk. 
They-  have  four  macers,  and  a doomfler 
appointed  by  the  lords  of  the  feffion. 

The  form  of  the  procefs  is  this  s the 
clerk  raifes  a libel  or  indiftment  upon  a 
bill  palled  by  any  of  the  lords  of  that 
court,  at  the  inftance  of  the  purfuer, 
againft  the  defendant  or  criminal,  who 
is  imjuediately  committed  to  prifon  after 
citation.  When  the  party,  witneffes, 
great  affize,  or  jury  of  forty-five  men, 
are  cited,  the  day  of  compearance  being 
come,  fifteen  of  the  great  affize  is  chofcn 
to  be  the.  affize  upon  the  pannel,  or  pri- 
foner  at  the  bar.  The  affize  fits  with  the 
judges  to  hear  the  libel  read,  witnrffes 
examined,  and  the  debates  on  both  lides, 
whicli  is  written  verbatim  in  the  adjour- 
nal books.  The  king’s  advocate  pleads 
far  the  purfuer,  being  the  king’s  can (e, 
and  other  advocates  for  the  pannel.  The 
debates  being  clofed,  the  judges  find  the 
libel  or  indiftment  either  non-relevant, 
ill  which  cal'e  they  defert  the  di.-t,  and 
affoil  or  ablolve  the  party  accu fed  ■,  or, 
if.rtd-v  .nr,  ihen  the  affize  or  juvv  of  fif- 
teen IS  removed  into  a clol'er  room,  none 
being  prefent  with  ihein,  where  th- y 
chooi'e  their  chancel-'or  and  clerk,  and 
-coiilider  the  libel,  depofition,  and  de- 
bate.-;; 
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bates ; and  bring  in  their  verdift  of  the 
, pannel  feated  guilty  or  not  guilty  : if  not 
guilty,  the  lords  aijfolve  j if  guilty,  they 
condemn  and  declare  their  fentence  of 
condemnation,  and  command  the  fen- 
tence to  be  pronounced  againft  the 
pannel  by  a macer  and  the  mouth  of 
the  doomfter. 

The  lords  of  the  judiciary,  llkewife  go 
circuits  twice  a year  into  the  country. 
See  the  article  Circuit. 

JUSTICIES,  a writ  direfled  to  a Iheriff, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  impowered  to 
hold  a plea  of  debt  in  his  county-court 
for  a fum  above  40  s.  tho’  by  his  ordi- 
nary power  he  has  only  cognizance  of 
fuins  under  40  s. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  fignifies  a 
maintaining,  or  diewlng  a I'ufficient  rea- 
fon  in  court,  why  the  defendant  did 
what  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pleas  in 
juftification  mud  fet  forth  fome  fpecial 
matter : thus,  on  being  fued  for  a tref- 
pafs,  a perfon  may  judify  it  by  proving, 
that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold  j that 
he  entered  a houfe,  in  order  to  apprehend 
a felon  ; or  by  virtue  of  a warrant,  to 
levy  a forfeiture  ; or,  in  order  to  take  a 
didrefs ; and  in  an  alfault,  that  he  did  it 
out  of  necefllty. 

JUTES,  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Jut- 
land, in  Denmark. 

JUTLAND,  a peninfula  of  Denmark,  an- 
tiently  called  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonele, 
lituated  between  8®  and  11®  of  ead  long, 
and  between  55®  and  58°  of  north  lat. 
bounded  by  the  Categate  fea,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Norway,  on  the  northj 
by  the  fame  fea,  which  divides  it  from 
the  danifli  iflands  and  Sweden,  on  the 
ead;  by  Holdein,  onthefouth;  and  by 
the  German  ocean,  on  the  wed.  It  is 
d'vided  into  north  and  fouth  Jutland  5 
the  fouth  being  ufually  called  Slefwic, 
The  whole  is  about  180  miles  in  length, 
and  90  in  breadth. 

ivy,  heiiera,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 


corolla  whereof  confids  of  five  bbloiw'- 
patent  petals,  with  their  points  bent'.’  ifj 
fruit  is  a globofe  berry,  having  only  om 
cell ! the  Teeds  are  five  in  number,  large 
gibbous,  and  angulated  on  one  part.-  ' 
The  qualities  of  this  plant,  in  medicine 
are  drying  and  aliringent;  but  it  ij 
rarely  taken  inwardly;  it  is  more  fie. 
qnenily  ufed  externally,  for  drying  and 
healing  achores : the  beiries.  are  fie. 
quently  given  by  the  common  people  as 
a febrifuge : they  purge  up  and  down. 
A gum  that  didils  from  the  trunk  of  the 
ivy-tree,  upon  being  any  ways  cm,  is 
reckoned  a notable  Caudic,  and  is  faidto 
dedroy  thenits  of  the  head. 

Cmmd-IvY,  hedera  ierrefiris.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ground-ivy. 

IXIA,  CHAM.ffiLEON  THISTLE,  in  bo. 
tany,  a genus  of  the  triandria-monog)'nii 
dais  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fids  of  fix  oblong,  equal,  lanceolat- 
ed  petals : the  fruit  is  a roundilli,  tri- 
quetrous capfule,  compofed  of  thret 
valves,  and  containing  three  coraprelTed 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a fingle  roundilh 
feed. 

IXORA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria-raonogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla whereof  confids  of  a fingle  petal ; 
the  tube  is  cylindric,  very  long  and  llen- 
derj  the  limb  is  plane,  and  divided  into 
four  oval  fegments  ; the  fruit  is  a berry 
of  a roundifli  figure,  with  only  one  cell: 
the  feeds  are  four  in  number,  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  angular  on  the  other. 

JYNX,  the  WRYrNECK,  in  ornithology,  i 
genus'  of  bird  of  the  pye-kind,  the  beak 
of  which  is  fmoofh,  and  the  nodrils  liol- 
lowed  : the  tongue  is  very  long,  and  of  a 
rounded  form,  refembling  a worm  : the 
toes  are  four  in  number,  two  before  ami 
two  behind. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  called,  from  its  fingular  manner 
of  twiding  its  head  about,  the  wry-neck. 
Tt  is  about  the  fize  of  a lark,  and  is  called 
by  authors  jynx,  torquilla,  turbo,  Sr, 


K. 

"TT"  ork,  the  tenth  letter,  andfeventh  ■ 
conibnantofonr  alphabet;  being 
Xk.  5 formed  by  (he  voice,  by  a gurturai 
expreffion  of  the  breath  through  the 


mouth,  together  with  a depredion  oftiif 
lower  jaw,  and  opening  of  ihe  teeih. 

Its  found  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  hard  c,  or  qu  ; and  it  is  ufcd,  for 
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hiafi:  part)  only  before  and  » in  the 
beginning  of  words  ; as  ken,  kill,  kno^. 
Sic.  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  always  join- 
ed with  c at  the  end  of  words,  bilt  is  at 
prefent  very  properly  omitted  : thus,  for 
fublkk,  mujick.  Sic.  we  fay,  fublic,  mujic. 
Sic.  However,  in  monofyllables,  it  is 
ilill  retained,  as  jack,  block,  mock.  Sic. 
Tho’  it  is  feldom  ufed  in  words  derived 
from  the  French,  as  being  altogether 
wanting  in  that  language,  yet  we  meet 
with  rtjk,  burlejk,  Sic.  in  very  good  au- 
thors inftead  of  rifque,  burlefque  ; and, 
indeed,  the  former  orthography  is  cer- 
tainly molt  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
englilh  language. 

The  letter  k is  derived  from  the  greek 
kappa,  K or  » i it  being  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  tho’  we  foraetimes  meet  with 
kalendse  inftead  ofcalendae. 

As  a numeral,  K denotes  250  i and  with 
a line  over  it,  K 250000. 

KA.ABA,  or  Caaba.  See  Caaba. 
KABBALA,  or  Cabbala.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cabbala. 

KADARI,  or  Cadari.  See  Cadari. 
K.ffiMPFERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  a Angle 
petal,  with  a long  flender  tube,  and  the 
limb  is  divided  into  fix  fegments : the 
fruit  is  a roundifli  and  fomewhat  trigonal 
capfule  with  three  cells,  each  containing 
. a confiderable  number  of  feeds. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  the  galangals 
of  the  ftiops.  See  Galangals. 
JCAFFA,  or  Caffa.  See  Caffa. 
KAKENHAUSEN,  a city  of  Livonia, 
fubjefl  to  Ruffia ; eaft  long.  26®,  north 
lat.  57°. 

KALENDAR  and  Kalends.  See  the 
articles  Calendar  and  Calends. 
KALI,  GLASSWORT,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
which  has  no  corolla  or  flower-petals: 
the  fruit  is  a globofe,  unilocular  capfule, 
covered  by  the  cup,  and  containing  a 
Angle,  large,  and  fpiral  feed. 

Of  the  allies  of  kali  is  made  foap,  glafs, 
alkali-falt,  potalb,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Soap,  Glass,  &c. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  this: 
when  dry,  they  burn  it  in  certain  pits, 
dug  in  the  ground,  which  are  clofe  co- 
vered up  with  earth,  fo  that  no  air  can 
come  at  the  fire  : by  this  means  the  mat- 
• ter  is  not  only  reduced  to  allies,  but  made 
into  a very  hard  ftone,  like  rock-falt, 
which  they  are  forced  to  break  with  ham- 
VoL.  IL 


]iMrs  fo  get  it  out.  The  beft  fort  is  in 
little  dry  ftones,  of  a blueifli  grey  colour, 
and  full  of  little  eyes  or  holes.  Seethe 
article  Alkali. 

KALIPH,  or  Caliph.  See  the  articles 
Caliph  and  Caliphate. 

KALLO,  a town  of  upper  Hungary,  fitu- 
aied  in  a lake  twenty  miles  fouth  eaft  of 
Tockay. 

KALMIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a finall  permanent  ■ 
perianthium,  cut  into  four  oval,  aciite 
fegments ; the  corolla  confifts  of  a bi!l- 
fllaped  fingle  petal  ; the  fruit  is  a glo- 
bular deprtffed  capfule,  containing  five 
cells  fepaiated  by  five  valves,  in  which 
are  a great  number  of  feeds. 

KALMINECK,  a city  of  Poland,  In  the 
province  ofUpper  Podolia,  and  palatinate 
of  Kamineck,  fituated  on  the  frontiers 
of  Moldavia  : eaft  long.  26°  30',  north 
lat.  48®. 

KANISHIA,  a town  fituated  on  the  river 
Drave,  in  Lower  Hungary,  100  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Buda : eaft  long.  17°  6', 
north  lat.  47°. 

KANOF,  ocKaniow,  a town  of  Ruflia, 
fituated  on  theriverNieper,  in  theUkrain, 
feventy  miles  fomh  -eaft  cf  Kiow ; eaft 
long.  32®,  north  lat.  50°. 

KAOLIN,  one  of  the  fubliances  whereof 
china-ware  is  made  5 being  no  other  than 
a kind  of  talc  reduced  to  powder,  and 
made  into  a pafte  with  Water. 

The  peculiar  property  of  kaolin  Is,  that 
it  is  very  difficultly,  if  at  all  vitrifiabie  : 
lb  that  being  mixed  with  petunle,  a fub- 
liance  ealily  vitrifiabie,  the  mixture  pro- 
duces a i'emi-vitrlficatron  in  the  fire, 
which  is  what  we  cail  china  or  porcelain. 
See  the  article  Porcelain. 

Talc,  therefore,  feems  the  only  fubftance 
capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  kaolin, 
in  the  manufacture  of  european  porce- 
lain ; as  being  not  only  very  difficultly- 
vitrified,  but  keeping  its  tranl'parence 
afer  the  aClion  of  the  moft  violent  fire. 

KASTRIL,  or  Kestril.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Kestril. 

KAUsBEUREN,  an  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, thiity-two  miles  fouth  of  Augf- 
burg  : eaft  long.  10°  45',  north  lat. 

47°  50'-  . , 

KEBLA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  ma- 
hometans  to  that  p-art  of  ihe  world  wheie 
the  temple  of  Mecca  is  fituated,  towards 
which  they  are  obliged  to  turn  themlelves 
. when  they  pray. 

C .KECKLE, 
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KECKLE,  oi-Keckling,  in  tliefea-lan- 
guag.p,  is  ihe  wimiirig  of  old  ropes  about 
cables,  to  prevent  tlierii  from  galling. 
KEDGE  ANCHOR,  a fir.all  one  uled  in 
keclging.  See  the  nexlrarticle. 

• KEDGING,  in  the  fea-langitage,  is  when 
a (liip  is  brought  up  or  down  a narrow 
river  by  means'  of  the  tide'^  the  wind  be- 
ing contrary.  To  do  this,  they  ufe  to 
let  their  fore-courfe,  or  fore  top  fail  and 
mifen,  that  fo  they  may  flat  her  about ; 
and  if  (lie  happens  to_corae  too  near  the 
Ihore,  th.'v  let  fall  a kedge-anchor,  with 
a hawfer, falfer.ed  to  it  from  the  (hip,  in 
order  to  turn  her  head  about;  which 
. work  is  called  kedging. 

KEEL,  the  lowed  piece  of  timber  in  a 
(hip,  running  her  whole  length  from  the 
losver  part  of  her  ftem  to  the  lower  part 
of  her  (tern  poft.  Into  it  are  all  the 
lower  futtocks  faftened;  and  under  pait 
of  it,  a falfe  keel  is  often  ufed. 
KEELERS,  anion^  feamen,  are  ('mall  tubs, 
which  hold  Ruft’  for  the  caulking  o(  (hips. 
KEELSON,  a principal  timber  in  a (hip, 
fayed  within-iide  crofs  all  the  floor- tim- 
bers ; and  being  adjulled  to  the  keel  with 
fuitable  fcarfs,  it  lerves  to  llrengthen  the 
bottom  of  the  fliip. 

KEEPER  0/  the  forejt,  an  officer  that  has 
thd  chief  management  of  every  thing  be- 
longing to  a royal  foreft,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  all  the  other  oificers.  See 
the  article  Forest. 

Keeper,  of  the  great  feal,  is  a lord  by  his 
office,  is  Riled  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
feal  of  Great,-Brilain,  and  is  always  one 
of  the  privy-council.  All  grants,  charters 
. and  comtniffions  of  the  king  under  the 
great  feal,  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the 
lord  keeper,  for  without  that  feal,  many 
of  thole  grants,  &c.  would  be  of  no 
force  ; the  king  being,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  a corporation,  and  there- 
fore  palTes  nothing  but  by  the  great  feal', 

. which  is  abb  ('aid,  to  be  the  public  faith 
i-jof  the  kingdom,  being  in  the  highelt 
efleem  and  reputation. 

'Whenever  there  is  a lord-keeper,  he  is 
invelied  with  the  fame  place,  authority, 
preheminence,  jurifdiflion,  or  execution 
of  laws,  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  Great- 
. Britain  is  veiled  with. 

Tl’lie  lord-keeper  is  conflituted  by  the 
delivery  of  the  great  feal, 

Keeper  oflhefriajy  feal,  is  alfo  a lord  by 
\ his  office,  thro’ wbofe  hands  all  grants, 
pardons,  pafs  before  they  come  to 

the  grrat  feal,  and  even  fome  things 
pafs  this  officer’s  hands  which  do  not  pafs 


the  great  feal  at  all.  This  officer  is  alfd 
one  of  the  privy-council,  yet  was  an'- 
tiently  called  cleik  of  theptivy  feal,  His 
duty  is  to  put  the  leal  to  no  grant,  ^c, 
without  a proper  warrant,  nor  with  war- 
rant where  it  is  againtt  law,  or  incon- 
venient,  but  (liall  lirll  acquaint  the  king 

therewith. 

KEIL,  a fortrefs  (ituated  on  the  Rhine,  In 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  op- 
pofite  to  Stralburg. 

KEISERWAERT,  a flrong  town  of 
Germany  in  the  circle  of  Wellphalia, 
and  duchy  of  Berg,  fituated  on  the 
Rhine,  twenty -five  miles  north  of  Cuiogn: 
eaft  long.  6°  8^  north  lat.  51®  20k 

KELLINGTON,  a borough  town  of 
Cornwall,  thirteen  miles  foulh  of  Laiin- 
cefton,  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

KELP,  a fixed  fait,  or  particular  fpecles 
of  pot-a(h,  procured  by  biirninv  the 
weed  called  kali.  See  the  article  Kali.' 
Kelp,  the  ton,  containing  twenty  hun- 
dred weight,  each  hundred  weight 
containing  I lb.  pays  on  importation, 
14s.  4-%4d.  and  draws  back  on  expor- 
t.ition  12S. 

KELSO,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  (liirc 
of  Mers,  or  Roxburgh,  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  the  Tweed,  twenty  miles  foulh 
weft  of  Berwick. 

KEMPTEN,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  fituated  on  the  river  Iferi 
eaft  long.  10°  f,  north  lat.  4'7°  38'. 

KENDAL,  a market-town  of  Weftniore. 
land,  twenty  two  miles  fouth-well  of 
Appleby. 

KENKS,  in  the  fea-language,  doublings 
in  a rope  or  cable,  when  handed  in  and 
out,  lo  that  it  does  not  run  eafy  ; or  when 
any  rope  makes  turns  or  twills,  and  does 
not  run  free  in  the  block,  then  it  is  (aid 
to  make  kenks. 

KENSINGTON,  a pleafant  village  in  ihs 
county  of  Middlefex,  two  miles  weft  of 
London  ; where  is  a royal  palace,  wilh 

. large  and  fine  gardens. 

KENT,  a county  bounded  by  the  titer 
Thames,  on  the  north  ; by  the  ocean,  on 
the  eaft  ; by  Sulfex,  and  the  ftraifs  of 
Dover,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  Surrey  on 
the  weft. 

KERMAN,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kerman,  or  Carimania,  in  Perfia:  call 
long.  36°  30',  north  lat.  30'. 

KERMES,  according  to  the  arrangement 
ofLinuEeu.s,  is  a fpecies  of  the  coccus. 
See  the  article  Coccus. 

The  female  of  this  fpecies,  •which  is  whsi 
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v?e  know  by  die  name  kermes  in  the 
iliops,  is,  when  full  gi'own,  of  si  roiind- 
ifi)  figure,  and  of  a deep  purplifh  blue 
Colour,  covered  with  a fine  whitilh  or 
crreyifh  dulf,  like  that  on  the  furface  of 
a ripe  plum  ; in  this  date  it  is  not  eafy 
to  diftinguiih  its  limb',  or  indeed  its  na- 
tural form  i its  being  diftended  by  young 
at  this  period  altering,  and  in  a manner 
deftrnying,  its  figure.  It  adheres  in  this 
ftate  to  the  leaves  and  young  flioots  of  the 
ilex,  and  is  colleSed  thence  for  the  fhops  : 
before  this  period,  it  runs  about  on  the 
branches,  and  has  its  form  more  regular. 
The  male  -is  a very  fmall  fly,  which 
would  fcarce  be  thought  to  belong  to  the 
fame  fpecies,  if  it  were  not  feen  impreg- 
nating the  females  ; its  body  is  oblong, 
its  head  fniail,  its  eyes  little  and  black, 
and  its  wings  whitifli,  and  full  of  brown 
and  fomewliat  rigid  nerves.  It  is  the 
female  that  is  gathered  for  ule. 

Kermes,  as  brought  to  us,  is  a fmall 
roundilh  body,  of  the  bignefs  cf  a pea  : 
when  cut,  it  is  found  to  he  a mere  mem- 
branaceous bag,  containing  a multitude 
of  little  diftinft  granules,  which  are  foft 
and  juicy.  It  is  a very  valuable  com- 
modity, and  ferves  to  two  very  great  ules ; 
the  dyers  in  fcarlet  finding  it  as  valuable 
in  their  way,  as  the  phyficians  in  theirs. 
The  kermes  intended  for  the  dyers  is 
beft  kept  whole,  only  deflroying  the 
principle  of  life  in  the  eggs,  by  means 
of  vinegar  ; but  that  intended  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes,  is  more  properly  ma- 
naged in  another  way  : tltey  are  to 'be 
gathered  when  fully  diltende.d,  and 
while  yet  perfeflly  covered  with  bloom, 
and  are  to  be  immediately  pnt  into  a 
mortar,  and  bruifed  to  pieces.  After 
which  they  are  to  be  fet  in  a cool  place  for 
feven  or  eight  hours,  in  which  time  their 
juice  will  be'  rendered  much  lei’s  tough 
and  vifcuous  than  it  vi'is  on  the  firtt  'Druif- 
ing ; after  this,  it  is  to  be  prefled  pretty 
ftrongly.  In  order  to  get  out  the  whole. 
The  liquor  thus  drawn,  is  to  be  fet  by 
for  feme  hours  to  fettle;  the  clear  juice  is 
then  to  be  decanted  off,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  fine  i'ugar  is  to  be  added  to 
it,  with  which  it  is  to  be  boiled  over  a 
very  gentle  fire,  to  the.  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup,  which  is  called  kermes- juke  in  the 
(liopa.  It  will  keep  a long  time,  and  the 
confeflion  of  alkermes  is  generally  made 
from  it.  See  thecrticle  Ai.kermes. 

The  kermes  is  in  great  efteein  as  a re- 
ftotative,  and  is  fiid  ,to  Itrengthen  the 
flomach,  and  afllft  digellion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  invigorates  and  enlivens  in 


an  uncommon  manner.  It  Is  alfo  lit- 
gre3t  efteem  among  the  midwives,  as  a 
cortlial  and  lirengthener  for  lying-in-wo- 
men, and  as  a pieventer  of  abortions.  ■ 
The  people  who  prepare  kermes  for  the 
dyers,  often  let  the  eggs  hatch  as  they 
lie  in  drying,  and  then  fprinkling  them 
with  vinegar,  they  kill  them,  and  form 
them  into  a fort  of  cakes,  which  keep 
very  well  a long  time. 

K E R M E s • M I N E R A L , carihvjianorum, 

in  pharmacy,  a preparation  uf  antimony, 
made  up  in  the  following  manner.  Take 
of  antimony,  four  pounds;  folution  cf 
fixt  nitre  per  dellquiuin,  one  pound  ; rain 
water,  three  pounds ; boil  them  two 
hours,  and  then  filter  the  boiling  de- 
coSlon  through  paper;  let  it  Hand  at 
reft  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  will  let  fail 
a yellowilh  or  faffron-coloured  powder, 
the  fluid  becoming  clear.  This  fluid  be- 
ing then  poured  off  by  inclination,  the 
powder  mull:  be  waftied  by  repeated  af- 
fufions  of  warm  water,  and  four  ounces 
of  fpirit  cf  wine  being  burnt  upon  it, 
afterwards  kept  for  ufe. 

This  powder,  according  to  Quincy,  Is 
a moll:  efficacious  deobftruent,  and  there- 
fore extremely-uftful  in  fcrophulous,  ob- 
flinate,  fcoibuiic,  and  all  fucli  cafes  as 
arife  from  glandular  obltruflion,  as  like- 
wife  in  cblcretic,  cacheclic,  and  hyfterical 
habits,  where  the  vitiated  crafts  of  the 
blood  has  impaired  the  vis  vitte,  and  de- 
bilitated the  fecretive  powers  : it  has  been 
recommended  alfo  in  fevers ; but  the  ufe 
of  medicines  of  this  clafs,  is  not  yet 
enough  authorized  by  experience,  to 
render  fuch  a pratSlice  eligible. 

The  dofes  given,  have  been  from  one  grain, 
to  four  ; but  it  Is  bed  to  begin  firft  vvith 
the  fntalleft  dofe,  efpecially  with  young 
perfons,  as  the  force  cf  its  operation  varies 
greatly  in  different  conrtitutions. 

KERNING,  among  falt-makers,  the  cryf- 
taliizing  cf  fait.  See  the  article  Salt. 

KERRY,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince cf  Munfter,  hounded  by  the  river 
Shannon,  which  divide.s  it  from  Clare, 
on  the  north  ; by  Limeric  and  Coyk, 
on  the  eaft  ; by  another  part  cf  Cork,  on 
the  fouth  ; and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  vveft. 

KESHITAH,  in  antiquity,  the  name  cf 
a j :wifli  coin,  otberwile  called  gerah. 
See  ihe  article  Coin. 

KESSEL,  a town  cf  Upper  GeUlfil.ind, 
in  the  quarter  of  Rrermonde,  (I'uated  «n 
the  river  Meufe ; Calf  iong,  0'',  north 
lat.  i;i°  15.. 

KES  TRIL,  oi-Kastrii,,  in  ornithology, 
1 j C a 
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the  yellow-legged  falcon,  with  a brown 
back,  a fpotted  breaft,  and  a rounded 
tail,  with  a broad  black  fafcia,  towards 
the  end.  It  is  a very  beautiful  bird, 
about  the  fize  of  a pigeon,  and  very  hold. 
It  is  knovcn  arhong  authors,  by  the  names 
of  tinnunculus  and  cenchris,  and  is  alfo 
called  in  englifti,  the  flannel  or  windhover. 
See  plate  CXLIX.  fig.  5. 

KESWICK,  a market-town  of  Cumber- 
Jand,  twenty-five  miles  fouih  weft  of 
Carlifle, 

JCETCH,  in  naval  architeflure,  a veffel 
with  two  malls.  See  the  article  Ship. 

Ketch  dolt,  a game  with  dice  and 
tables,  wherein  the  firft  throws,  and  lays 
down  from  the  heap  of  men  without  the 
fables,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  what 
he  threw,  fuppofe  lice  deuce;  then  if  the 
other  throw  either  fice  or  deuce,  and  draw 
them  not  from  his  adverfaries  tables  to 
the  fame  point  in  his  own,  but  takes 
them  from  the  heap,  and  lays  the  ace 
down,  he  is  doited ; and  fo  loofeth  the 
game  : nay,  if  he  but  touch  a man  of 
.the  heap,  and  then  recolledl  himfelf,  the 
Ipfs  is  the  fame.  Good  gamefters  will 
never  be  doited-,  ip  which  cafe,  they 
ftrive  who  lhall  fill  up  their  tables  firft, 
and  he  that  bears  them  off  firft  wins  the 
game.  See  Back-gammon. 

KETTERING,  a market-town  of  North- 
amptonlliire,  ten  miles  north-eall  of 
Northampton, 

Ketteringstone,  in  the  hiftory  of 
tcflils,  the  friable  pfadurium,  with  a 
roirnd  gritt,  being  the  luhftance  fo  much 
talked  of  in  the  world  under  this  name, 
though  it  is  an  erroneous  one,-  It  n_pt  be- 
ing fr-und  about  Keftrrring  in  No'thamp- 
tonfirire,  but  about  ICetton,  a fmall  town 
in  Rutland.  See  the  article  Stone, 

It  is  a very  remar k-able  and  beautiful 
flone,  of  a lax  texture;  and  appears  where 
bro'  eh  of  a cavernous  or  porous  ftiuc- 
trire  r btrt  this  is  not  really  the  cafe,  the 
cavities  feen  there  being  not  originally  in 
the  done,  but  made  by  fal'ing  out  of  the 
inner  part  of  it.s  giilt,  which  is  ulually 
looip,  and  fdls  out  as  loon  as  its  con- 
taining fliell  is  brci.ken.  It  is  of  a dulky 
brownifli  white  colour',  and  is  rompofed 
cf  a rcundifli  grilt  lai'^  very  clofely  to- 
gether, and  furroundcj  vviih  a ceniemi- 
tions  matter  cf  a ieri'ene  fpar.  It  is  not 
only  found  about  Ketton,  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  is  uled 
1!'  marry  places  in  br.jil.'ling,  S:c  the  ar- 
Sicle  PcfkTLAND  STONE. 


KETTLS,  a well  known  metfaline  veflef 
for  boiling  any  thing  in. 

Kettle-drums,  in  the  art  of  war.  See 
the  article  Drum. 

KETTON-stone,  the  fame  with  Kettera 
ingllone.  See  Kettering-stone. 

KEVEL,  in  (liip-building,  a piece  of  plank 
fayed  againft  the  qnickwork  on  thequar. 
ter-deck,  in  the  lhape  of  afemicircle; 
about  which  the  running  rigging  is  be- 
laid.  See  plate  CXLIX,  fig.  4. 

KEXHOLME,  the  capital  of  the  pro. 
vince  of  the  fame,  name  in  Finland,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  lake  Ladoga,  eighty  miles 
notth  of  Peterfburg : eall  long,  jo’, 
north  lat.  61®  30'. 

KEY,  clantis,  a well  known  inftrtrm'ent, 
for  opening  and  (hutting  the  locks  of 
doors,  chefts,  buroesj  and  the  like.  See 
the  article  Lock. 

The  names  of  the  fevera!  parts  of  a key 
are  thefe : A (plate  CXLIX.  fig.  3,) 
is  the  pin--hoIe,' dfilled  into  the  end  of 
the  (hank  H;  Bis  the  ftep,  or  dap-ward; 
C,  the  hook-ward  ; £>,  the  middle- 
ward;  E E the  crofs-ward  ; F,  the  main- 
ward  ; G G,  crofs-wards  ; I,  the  pot ; 
K,  the  bow-ward ; L,  the  bow,  or 
handle;  and  BFED,  ISc.  the  piece  of 
fteel  containing  the  wards,  is  called  the 
bit  of  the  key. 

Keys  are  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

Key,  in  mulic,  a certain  fundamental  note, 
or  tone,  to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it 
in  concerto,  fonata,  cantata,  fifr,  is  ac- 
commodated, and  with  which  it  ufually 
begins,  but  always  ends.  See  Clef. 
To  get  an  idea  of  the  ufe  of  the  key,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  as  in  an  oration 
there  is  a fubjefl,  witc.  fome  principal 
perfon  or  thing  to  which  the  difeourfe  is 
referred,  and  which  is  always  kept  in 
view-,  that  nothing  unnatural  of  foreign 
lo  the  fubjefil  may  be  brought  in,  fo  in 
every  regular  piece  of  mulic,  there  is 
one  found,  n>i%.  the  key,  which  regulates 
all  the  reft.  Again,  as  in  an  oration 
there  are  feveral  dillinft  articles,  which 
all  refer  to  different  fubjefls,  yet  fo  as 
they  may  have  a vifible  connexion  with 
the  principal  fuhjeil,  which  regulates  and 
influences  the  whole  ; fo  in  mulic,  there 
may  be  various  ftibalicrn  fubjedls,  that  is 
various  keys,  to  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  piece  may  belong  : but  then  they 
mull  be  all  under  the  influence  of  the 
firft  and  principal  key,  and  have  a fenfible 
conneftion  with  it. 

Now  10  give  a more  diftinfl  notion  ofljlie 
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feey,  we  mufl:  obferve,  that  the  oflave 
contains  in  it  the  whole  principles  of 
mufic,  both  with  refpeft  to  confonance 
and  melody  ; and  that  if  the  fcale  be 
continued  to  a double  o£tave,  theie  will 
in  that  cafe  be  feven  different  orders  of 
the  degrees  of  an  oSave,  proceedingfrom 
the  feven  different  letters,  with  which 
the  terms  of  the  fcale  are  marked.  Any 
given  found  therefore,  i.  e.  a found  of 
any  determinate  pitch  of  tune,  may  be 
made  the  key  of  the  piece,  by  applying 
it  to  the  feven  natural  notes  arifing  from 
the  divifion  of  an  oftave,  and  repeating 
the  ofVave  above  and  below  at  pleafure  : 
the  given  note  is  applied  as  the  principal 
note  or  key  to  the  piece,  by  making 
frequent  clofes  or  cadences  upon  it;  and 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  meloily,  no  other 
than  thefe  feven  natural  founds  can  be 
admitted,  while  the  piece  continues  in 
that  key. 

Here  too  it  muft  be  added  with  refpeff 
to  the  two  different  divifions  of  the  oc- 
tave, that  a found  may  belong  to  the 
fame  key,  that  is,  have  a jult  mulical  re- 
lation to  the  fame  fundamental  in  the 
one  kind  of  divifion,  and  be  out  of  the 
key  in  refpefl  of  the  other.  Now  a piece 
of  mufic  may  be  carried  through  feveral 
keys,  that  is,  it  may  begin  in  one  key, 
and  be  led  out  of  that  info  another,  by 
introducing  fome  found  foreign  to  the 
firft,  and  fo  on  to  another  : but  a regu- 
lar piece  of  mufic  muft  not  only  return 
to  the  firft  key,  but  thofe  keys  tod  muft 
have  a particular  connexion  with  the 
firft.  It  may  be  added,  that  thofe  other 
keys  muft  be  fome  of  the  natural  founds 
of  the  principal  key,  though  not  any  of 
thenii  at  pleafure. 

From  the  diftinflion  already  obferved,  it 
is  evident,  that  there  are  but  two  diffe- 
rent fpccies  of  keys,  which  at  ife  accord- 
ing as  we  join  the  greater  or  lell'er  third, 
thefe  being  always  accompanied  with  the 
fixlh  and  feventh  of  the  tame  fpecies ; 
the  third  greater,  for  inttance,  with  the 
fixth  and  feventh  greater,  and  the  third 
leller  with  the  fixth  and  feventh  leffer. 
And  this  dittimSlion  is  expreffed  under 
the  name  of  a lliarp  key,  which  is  that 
with  the  third  greater,  &c.  and  the  flat 
key  with  the  third  iefier,  &c.  whence  it 
is  plain,  that  how  many  different  cafes 
foever  there  be  in  a piece,  there  can  be 
but  two  keys,  if  we  confider  the  effential 
difference  of  keys  ; every  key  being 
either  flat  or  lliarp,  and  every  fliarp  key 
being  the  fame  as  tp  melody,  as  well  as 


a flat  one.  See  the  articles  Modula- 
tion, and  Harmony. 

To  diftinguifli  accurately  between  a mode 
and  a key,  Mr.  Malcolm  has  given  us 
this  definition,  niiz.  An  oftave  with  all 
its  natural  and  effential  degrees,  is  a 
mode  with  refpefl  to  the  conttitution  or 
manner  of  dividing  it : but  wiih  refpefit 
to  its  place  in  the  fcale  of  mufic,  it  is  a 
key.  See  Mode  and  Melody. 

Key,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index,  or  expla- 
nation of  a cipher.  See  Cipher. 

Keys  of  an  organ,  harpficbord.  Sec.  thofe 
little  pieces  m the  forepart  of  thofe  in- 
ftruments,  by  means  whereof  the  jacks 
play,  fo  as  to  (trike  the  (trings.  Thefe 
are  in  number  twenty-eight,  or  twenty- 
nine,  In  large  organs,  there  are  feveral 
fets  of  the  keys,  fome  to  play  the  fe- 
condary  organ,  (bme  for  the  main  body, 
fome  for  the  trumpet,  and  fome  for  the 
echoing  trumpet,  Sfc.  in  fome  there  are 
but  a part  that  play,  and  the  reft  are 
only  for  ornament.  There  are  twenty 
flits  in  the  large  keys,  which  make  half 
notes.  See  the  article  Organ,  &c. 

Key- STONE  of  an  arch,  or  vault,  that 
placed  at  the  top  or  vertex  of  an  arch, 
to  hind  the  two  fweeps  together. 

This,  in  the  tnfean  and  dotic  orders,  is 
only  a plain  (lone,  projefling  a little  j 
in  the  ionic,  it  is  cut  and  waved  fome- 
whatlikeconfoles  ; and,  in  the  Corinthian 
and  compofite  orders,  it  is  a confole, 
enriched  vyith  fculpture. 

Key-ffones  made  tn  the  manner  of  con- 
I’oles,  and  placed  projefling  in  the  middle 
of  arches  and  porticos,  are  particularly 
defigned  to  fuftain  the  weight  and  pref- 
fure  of  the  entablature,  where  it  happens 
to  be  very  great  between  the  columns  5 
for  which  reafon,  they  ihould  be  made  fo 
as  to  be  a real  fupport,  and  not  Hand 
for  mere  ornaments,  as  they  too  fre- 
quently do. 

KIAM,  a great  river  of  China,  which, 
taking  its  rife  near  the  weft  frontier, 
croffes  the  whole  kingdom  eaftWard,  and 
falls  into  the  hay  or  gulph  of  Nanking, 
a litlle  below  that  city'. 

KIAMSI,  a province  of  China,  bounded 
by  that  of  Nanking 'on  the  north,  and 
by  that  of  Canton  on  the  fouth. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a market -town 
twelve  miles  north  of  Worcefter. 

Kidneys,  renes,  in  anatomy,  are  two  red 
vilcera  of  an  oblong  figure,  fituated  at 
the  loins,  one  on  each  fide  ; their  hollow 
fide  being  turned  inward,  and  their  con- 
vex fids  outward.  • Thsy  avs  placed  near 
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the  iowert  fpurious  ribs  ; but  their  fitua- 
tion  is  not  exaftly  regular ; for  in  fome 
lubjecls  they  are  a little  higher,  and  in 
others  a little  lower  ; and  one  of  them 
is  not  unfrequently  placed  a little  above 
the  other  : it  is  not  always  the  fame 
kidney  that  is  placed  higheft;  but  fonie- 
tiines  the  right,  and  fometimes  the  left ; 
however,  they  are  fometimes  perfefliy 
even . 

The  kidneys  are  connefled  with  the  loins, 
the  lower  ribs,  the  colon,  the  fuccen- 
tiiriati,  the  renal  velTels,  and  the  ureters. 
They  have  two  membranes,  the  one 
robult  and  common,  called  the  adipofe 
membrane : this  furrounds  them  but 
loofely,  and  is  fur'nillied  with  its  own 
proper  velfels.  The  other  membrane  is 
proper,  and  is  very  thin,  and  every 
where  applied  clol'ely  to  the  fubftance  of 
the  kidneys. 

The  length  of  the  kidneys  is  five  or  fix 
fingers,  the  breadth  three,  and  the  thick- 
nel's  about  a finger  and  a half.  Its  fur- 
face,  in  adults,  is  finooth  and  equal ; 
but  in  the  foetus  in  human  fubjefls,  and 
in  grown  animals  of  many  kinds,  it  is 
irregularly  divided,  as  it  were,  into  a 
number  of  lobes. 

The  veflels  of  the  kidneys,  are,  like  ihofe 
of  the  liver,  included  in  a membrane, 
from  the  peritoneum.  The  arteries  and 
veins  are  large,  and  called  emulgents, 
and  venal  velfels ; thefe  are  produced 
from  the  .aorta  and  vena  cava.  The 
nerves  are  from  the  plexus  renalis  ; and 
there  is  a large  excretory  du£l,  called  the 
ureter.  There  are  alfo  a number  of 
lymphatics,  palfing  to  the  receptaculum 
thyli.  7'he  fubftance  of  the  kidneys  is 
firm  and  hard,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  i. 
The  exterior,  or  cortical,  which,  accord- 
ing, to  Malpighi,  is  glahduloiis  i but  ac- 
cording to  the  difcoveries  ot  Ruyfch,  is 
throughout  elegantly  vafculous.  a.  The 
interior,  which  is  tubulous,  and  cxprefted 
by  the  name  of  tubuli  urina'rii  Bellini ; 
this  terminates  in  ten  or  twelve  papilli, 
which,  open  by  a multitude  of  apertures 
into  the  pelvis  ; but  thele  papiliffi  are  not 
fpqqd  in  all  fubjetfts. 

The^Sfe^f  the  kidneys  is  to  lecrete  the 
unne.4Vnm«t.he  blood,  into  the  pelvis.  See 
the  artiTes.'5t.LVts,  Succenturiati, 
fjRETERS/dJiSADDER,  .and  URETHRA. 
In  plate  CLr  figa  I.  are  reprefented  the 
kidneys,  glahdu  life  fuceenturiata;',  bladder, 
and  male  orgqr.^  of  generation,  with 
.their  velfels.  are  the  kidneys; 

the  glaitilifc  I'uccenturiiilte ; C,  C, 
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the  emulgent  velfels,  together  with  tliofe 
diftributed  over  the  membranes  of  the 
kidneys;  D,  D,  the  hypogaftric velfels, 

which  branching  off  from  the.  iliacs,  are 
diftributed  in  the  urinary  bladder  and 
penis  ; E,  E,  the  cotirfe  of  the  ureters  • 

F,  F,  the  courfe  of  the  fpermatic  velfels’ 
in  which  feveral  appear  cut  off,  being 
thofe  diftributed  in  the  peritonaeum- 

G,  the  urinary  bladder;  H,  H,  the 
vafa  deferentia ; I,  I,  the  tefticles ; K, 
the  urachus  cut  off ; L,  the  penis ; M,  M, 
the  ereftor-mufcles. 

Injlammatian  of  the  Kidneys.  See  the 
article  Nephritis. 

^ID WELLY,  a mat  ket  town  of  Caer- 
marthen,  in  South  Wales ; fituated  on 
the  Brittol-channel,  feven  miles  fouthof 
Caermarthen. 

KIEL,  a city  of  the  dtitchy  of  Holftefn, 
in  Germany,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
Baltic  fea,  fifty  mile's  north  of  Hamburg, 
eaft  long.  10°,  north  lat.  54”  3a'. 

KIGGELARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  dioecia  decandria  clafs  of  plants,  in 
which  the  corolla  of  both  the  male  and 
female  flower  confift  of  five  lanceolated, 
hollow  petals  ; and  its  fruit  is  a cori- 
aceous globofe  and  unilocular  capfule, 
containing  a number  of  roundilli  feeds. 

KILDARE,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Ireland,  twenty- feven 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Dublin. 

KILDERKIN,  a liquid  meafure,  contain, 
ing  two  firkins.  See  the  articles  FiEKKf 
and  Measure. 

KILGARREN,  a market-town  of  Pern- 
brokefiiire,  in  South-  Wales;  fituated 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Pembroke. 

KILH AM,  a market-town  of  the  eaft-tid- 
ing  of  Yorkfhire,  thirty  miles  north-call 
of  York.  ■ - 

KILKENNY,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  tlie 
province  of  Leinfter,  bounded  by  Queen’s 
County,  on  the  north  ; by  the  county  of 
Wexford,  on  the  eaft;  by  V/aterfordiOn 
the  fouth  ; and  by  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary, on  the  weft.  It  is  alfo  thenamcof 
the  capital  of  that  county,,  and  is  fituated 
in  weft  long.  7°  1 j',  north  lat.  52°  30'. 

KIMBOLTON,  a market-town  of  Ktin- 
tingtonfliire,  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Huntington. 

KINDRED,  in  1-aw,  perfons  related  to 
another,  whereof  the  law  of  England 
reckons  three  degrees  or  lines,  ‘t'ia.  the 
defcending,  afcencling,  and  collateral  line, 
See  Line,  Degree,  Direct,  far. 

On  there  being  no  kindred  in  the  tie- 
fcemiing  line,  the  inheritance  paffes  to 
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the  collateral  one.  See  Inheritance. 
i£ING,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  a perfon  who  has  ?.  fuprenae  au- 
thority, with  the  power  of  levying  taxes, 
making  laws,  and  enforcing  an  obedi- 
ence to  them  : bat  in  England,  which  is 
a limited  monarchy,  the  power  of  the 
king  is  greatly  reftrained  ; which  is  fo  far 
from  diminifliing  his  honour,  that  it  adds 
a glory  to  his  crown  ; for  while  ether 
kings  are  abfolute  monarchs  over  innu- 
merfdrle  multitudes  of  flaves,  the  king  of 
> England  has  the  diftingniflied  glory  of 
governing  a free  people,  the  leaft  of 
whom  is  protected  by  the  laws:  he  has 
great  prerogatives,  and  a boundlef's  power 
in  doing  good  ; and  is  at  the  lame  time 
only  reftrained  from  afling  inconfiftently 
with  his  own  happinefs,  and  that  of  his 
people.  He  has  all  the  eniigns  of  royal- 
ty, and  all  the  marks  of  fbvereignly  : 
but  while  he  has  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  offending  and  receiving  ambaf- 
fadors,  of  conferring  titles  of  honour, 
creating  privy  counfellors,  officers  of  date, 
and  judges,  and  may  raife  men  and  arras 
both  for  fea  and  land,  he  cannot  force  his 
fubjefls  to  maintain  them,  or  raife  one 
tax  by  his  foie  authority  : he  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  coining  money,  but  he  cannot 
force  the  nieaneft  Aibjefl:  to  part  with  his 
property  : he  can  pardon  a criminal,  but 
he  cannot  put  a fubjeft  to  death,  till  he 
is  condemned  by  his  peers  1 he  may  at 
his  pleafure  call,  continue,  prorogue,  and 
dilTolve  parliaments,  and  without  his 
royal  alfent  no  bill  in  parliament  can  pafs 
into  a law;  yet  he  can  neither  aft  con- 
trary to  law,  nor  make  new  laws  by  his 
foie  authority;  on  the  contrary,  he  may 
even  be  fued  and  call  in  his  own  courts. 
At  his  coronation,  he  takes  an  oath  to 
govern  his  people  according  to  the  llatutes' 
agreed  on  in  parliament,  to  caufe  law  and 
jurtice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  his 
judgments ; to  maintain,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  pro- 
felTion  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  protellant 
reformed  religion  by  law  eftabliflied,  and 
to  preferve  to  the  bifliops  and  clergy  all 
their  rights  and  privileges.  But  tho’ 
he  may  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
and  forgive  offenders,  hi  cannot  pardon 
murder,  where  an  appeal  is  brought  by  the 
fubjeft;  nor  any  other  crime,  when  the 
offender  is  impeached  by  the  houfe  of 
commons.  He  may  lay  an  embargo  on 
fliipping,  but  then  it  ought  to  be  for  the 
public  good,  and  not  for  the  private  ad- 
vantage of  any  particular  traders.  Writs, 


pi'oeeffes,  commiffions,  Sfr,  are  in  his 
name  ; and  he  has  a power  not  only-  to 
make  courts,but  to  create  iiniverlities,  col- 
leges, and  boroughs,  fo  incorporate  a city 
or  town,  and  to  grant  franchifes  to  fucii 
corporations;  hut  they  mull  not,  under 
colour  thereof,  fet  up  a monopoly.  He 
is  efteemed  the  head  of  the  church  ; in 
him  is  lodged  the  fuprems  right  of  pa- 
tronage throughout  England,  and  he 
may  be  the  founder  as  v.'ell  as  patron  of 
bilhoprics.  But  notwithftanding  theie 
and  other  prerogatives,  the  king  can  take 
what  he  has  a right  to,  only  by  due 
courfe  of  law,  In  ftort,  he  has  a 
principal  ffiare  in  the  legillative  power, 
and  the  whole  executive  power  is  lodged 
in  him  ;,  he  is  fuppofed  prefent  in  all  his 
courts,  he  can  do  no  wrong,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England,  he 
never  dies. 

King  ai  arms,  or  of  arms,  an  offi'er  who 
direfts  the  heralds,  prelides  at  their  chap- 
ters, and  has  the  jurifdiftion  of  armory,, 
See  the  articles  Herald  and  Arms. 
There  are  three  kings  of  arms  in  England, 
namely,  garter,  clarencitux,  and  norrey. 

Garter  principal  King  at  arms.  He, 
among  other  privileges,  marihals  the  fo- 
leinnitiesat  the  funerals  of  the  prime  no- 
bility, and  carries  the  garter  to  kings  and 
princes  beyond  fta,  being  joined  in  com- 
miffion  with  fome  peer  of  the  kingdom. 
See  the  article  Garter. 

Clarencieux'K.iftG  at  arms,  fo  called  frcrti 
the  duke  of  Clarence  to  whom  he  firft  be- 
longed. He  maifhals  the  funerals  of 
baronets,  knights,  efqiiires,  and  gentle- 
men on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Trent.  See 
the  article  Clarencieux. 

Norroy  King  at  arms,  does  the  fame  on 
the  north  fide  of  Trent;  and  thefe  two 
lall  are  called  provincial  heralds,  as  di- 
viding the  kingdom  between  them  into 
two  provinces. 

Thefe,  by  charter,  have  power  to  fet 
down  noblemens  pedigrees,  diftlngulfii- 
their  arms,  appoint  perfons  their  arms, 
and,  with  garter,  direft  the  other  heralds. 
Latterly  the  earl  marlhal  of  England,  by 
fpecial  commlffion,  to  perfonate  the  king, 
creates  the  kings  alarms, 

Lycn  TS.i't^G  at  arms;  for  Scotland,  is  the 
fecond  king  at  arms  for  Grcat-Biitain  ; 
be  is  invefted  and  foiemnly  crowned. 
He  publiflies  the  king’s  proclamations, 
marfnals  funerals,  reveries  arms,  ap- 
points nieffengers  at  arms,  Seethe- 

article  College  of  Heralds. 

King  of  ike  Romans,  See  Roman. 

King's 
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King’s  bench,  a court  in  wliicli  the  king 
was  formeily  acculloined  to  lit  in  perfon, 
and  on  that  account  was  moved  with  the 
king’s  hotilbold.  This  was  originally 
the  only  couit  in  Weftminfler-hall,  and 
from  this  It  is  ihonght  that  the  courts  of 
common  pleas  and  exchequer  were  deriv- 
ed. As  the  king  in  pn'l'on  is  Hill  pre- 
fumed in  law  to  fit  in  this  court,  though 
only  reprefented  by  his  judges,  it  is  laid 
to  have  I'upreme  auihorit5’,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  it  are  fuppofed  to  be  coram 
nobis,  that  is,  before  the  king.  This 
court  confifts  of  a lord  chief  jullice  and 
three  other  juftices  or,  judges,  who  are  in- 
vefted  with  a fovereign  jurifdiftion  over 
all  matters,  whether  of  a criminal  or 
public  nature.  ' All  crimes  againft  the 
public  good,  though  they  do  not  injure 
any  particular  perfon,  are  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  this  court ; and  no  private 
fubjefl  can  fuffer  any  unlawful  violence 
or  injury  againtt  his  perfon,  liberty,  or 
. poll'eliions,  but  a proper  remedy  is  af- 
forded him  here;  not  only  for  fatisfac- 
tion  of  damages  follained,  but  for  the 
punillimeut  of  the  offender:  and  where- 
ever  this  court  meets  with  an  offence  con- 
trary to  the  firft  principles  of  jullice,  it 
may  puulfii  it.  It  frequently  proceeds  on 
indiflments  found  btfoie  ulhcr  courts, 
and  removed  by  certiorari  into  this.  Per- 
fons  illegally  committed  to  priforl,  though 
by  the  king  and  council,  or  either  of  the 
houfes  of  parliament,  may  be  bailed  in 
it  i and  in  fome  cafes,  even  upon  le- 
gal commitments.  Writs  of  mandamus 
areiffued  by  this  court,  for  the  reftoring 
of  officers  in  corporations,  (Sc.  iinjultly 
• turned  out,  and  freemen  wrongfully  dif- 
franchil'ed. 

Th  e court  of  king’s  bench  is  now  divid- 
ed into  a croNvn  fide  and  plea-fide  ; the 
one  determining  criminal,  and  the  other 
civil  cs'iics  : in  the  firit  it  determines  cri- 
minal iitatters  of  ail  kinds,  where  the 
king  is  phaintiff;  fuch  as  treafons,  felo- 
nies, iuuniers,  rapes,  robberies,  riots, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  all  other  caufes 
that  are  profecuted  by  indiflment,  in- 
formation, &c.  On  the  plea-fide,  it  de- 
termines all  perfonal  aflicns  commenced 
by  bill  or  writ;  as  aclions  cf  debt,  up- 
on the  cafe,  detinue,  trover,  ejeffment, 
trerpaf , wafte,  &’i.  agiinil  any  perfon 
in  the  cullody  of  the  mai  lhal  of  the  court, 
ns  every  perfon  lued  here  is  luppo.'ed  to 
h.e  by  law. 

The  cflirers  of  this  coitrt  on  the  crown- 
fide  are  the  clerk  and  licoudary  of  the 
crown  j and  on  the  fide  of  Ute  pleas  there 


are  two  chief  clerks  or  prothonotarlils 
and  their  fecondary  and  deputy,  the  cu- 
ftos  brevium,  two  clerks  of  the  papers 
the  clerk  of  the  declarations,  the  figner 
and  fealer  of  bills,  the  clerk  of  the  rules- 
clerk  of  the  errors,  and  clerk  of  the  bails  • 
to  which  may  be  added  the  filazers,  the 
maiffial  of  the  court,  and  the  cryer. 

Books  Kings,  two  canonical  hooksof 
the  Old  Teftament,  fo  called  becaufe  they 
contain  the  hiltory  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael 
and  Judah,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  down  to  the  bahylonilh 
captivity,  for  the  fpace  of  near  fix  hun. 
dred  years.  The  firft  bock  of  Kings 
contains  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Da- 
vid, and  his  death  ; the  fiourilhing  (late 
of  the  Ifraelites  under  Solpmon,  hisbuild- 
ingand  dedicating  the  temple  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  his  fliameful  deftflion  from  the  true 
religion,  and  thefudden  decay  of  the  jew. 
ifli  nation  after  his  death,  when  itwasdi. 
vided  into  two  kingdoms : the  cell  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  in  relating  the  ails  of 
four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight  of  Ifrael, 
The  fecond.book,  which  is  a continuation 
of  the  fame  hiftory,  is  a relation  of  the 
memorable  a£ls  of  fixteen  kings  of  Judah, 
and  twelve  of  Ifrael,  and  the  end  of  both 
kingdoms,  by  the  carrying  of  the  ten 
tribes  captive  into  AlTyria  by  Salmanalfar, 
and  theothertwo  into  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  com- 
pofed  by  Ezra,  who  extrafiled  them  out 
of  the  public  records,  which  were  kept  of 
what  palled  in  that  nation. 

King’s  county,  a county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  bounded  by 
Well-meath  on  the  north,  by  the  county 
of  Kildare  on  the  call,  by  Queen’s  county 
and  Tipperary  on  the  fouih,  and  by  the 
river  Shannon,  which  feparates  it  from 
Galway,  on  the  weft. 

King’s  evil,  fcrophula,  in  medicine.  See 
ihe  article  Scrophula. 

King  fisher,  ifpida,  in  ornithology.  See 
the  article  IsPlDA. 

King’s  Silver,  the  money  due  to  the 
king  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,^™ 
licentia  concordandi , in  refpeSl  of  a li- 
cence there  granted  10  any  man,  for  levy- 
ing a fine  of  lands  or  tenements  to  ano- 
ther perfon.  See  the  articleFiNE. 

KINGDOM,  among  chemilts  and  writers 
of  natural  hiftory,  a term  which  they  ap- 
ply to  each  of  the  tliree  orders  or  claffes 
cf  natural  bodies  : animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral.  See  the  articles  Bo- 
dy, Animal,  Vegetable  and 
Fossil. 
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KINGHORN,  a town  of  Scotland,  on 
the  coaft  of  Fife,  nine  miles  north  of 
Edinburgh. 

KINGSTON,  a market-town  of  Surry, 
fituated  on  the  river  Thames,  twelve 
miles  weft  of  London. 

Kingston,  a port-town  of  Jamaica,  fitu- 
ated on  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  of  Port- 
royal:  weftlong.  77®,  north  lat.  17°  34'. 

Kingston  HulL  See  Hull. 

KINROSS,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
fliire  of  Fife,  fituated  on  the  lake  of  Loch- 
Leven,  twenty  miles  north  of  Edinburgh. 

KINSALE,  a port-town  of  Ireland,  in  . 
the  county  of  Cork  and  province  ofMun- 
fter,  fituated  on  the  river  Bandon,  four- 
teen miles  fouth  of  the  city  of  Cork : 
weft  long.  8®  ao',  and  north  lat.  51°  31'. 

KIOF,  orKlow,  the  capital  of  the  ruffian 
Ukraine,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  ; 
eaft  long.  30®  30',  and  north  lat.  51®. 

KIPHONISM,  orKYPHONisM.  Seethe 
article  Kyphonism. 

KIRK,  a faxon  term,  fignifying  the  fame 
with  church.  See  the  article  Church. 

Kirk-mote,  a term  formerly  ufed  for  a 
fynod.  See  the  article  Synod. 

Kirk-oswald,  a market-town  of  Cum- 
berland, twelve  miles  fouth  of  Carlifle. 

Kirk-sessions,  an  inferior  church-judi- 
catory, in  Scotland,  confifting  of  the  mi- 
nifters,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a pariffi. 

It  regulates  matters  relating  to  public 
worfliip,  catechifing,  vifitations,  &c.  and 
judges  in  cafes  of  fornication  and  lelfer 
fcandals;  but  adultery,  and  the  like,  are 
left  to  the  prelbytery.  See  the  article 
Presbyterians. 

KIRKALDY,  a town  of  Fifefhire,  in 
Scotland,  ten  miles  north  of  Edinburgh, 

KIRKHAM,  a mai-ket-town  of  Lanca- 
fhire,  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Lancafter. 

KIRKUDBRIGHT,  a parliament  town 
of  Scotland,  which  ranks  with  Dumfries, 
Annan,  &t.  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
Irifli  fea,  fixty  miles  weft  of  Carliile  : 
weft  long.  4.®  5',  and  north  lat.  54°  38'. 

KIRKWALL,  the  capital  of  the  Orkney- 
illands,  and  fituated  in  that  of  Pomona, 
is  a parliament-town,  which  clafi'es  with 
Dingwall,  Tain,  &c.  weft  long,  as',  and 
north  lat.  55°  45'. 

KITCHEN,  aroom  appropriated  fordrefl- 
ing  meat,  andfurniffied  with  fuitable  ac- 

' commodations  and  utenfils  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Clerk  of  the  Kitchen,  an  officer  of  the 
king’s  houlhold,  whofe  office  is  to  buy 
provifions. 

Kitchen-garden,  a piece  of  ground  laid 
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out  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  herbs, 
pulfe,  and  other  vegetables  ufed  in  the 
kitchen, 

A kitchen-garden  ought  to  be  fituated  on 
one  fide  of  the  houfe,  near  the  ftables, 
from  whence  the  dung  may  be  eafily  con- 
vej'ed  into  it ; and  after  having  built  the 
wall,  borders  ffiould  be  made  under  them, 
which,  according  to  Miller,  ought  to  be 
eight  or  ten  feet  broad : upon  ihofe  bor-  ' 
ders  expofed  to  the  fouth,  many  forts  of 
early  plants  may 'be  fown  ; and  upon 
thofe  expofed  to  the  norih,  you  may  have 
fome  late  crops,  taking-care  not  to  plant 
any  fort  of  deep-rooting  plants,  efpeci- 
ally  beans  and  peas,  too  near  the  fruit- 
trees.'  You  ftiould  next  proceed  to  di- 
vide  the  ground  into  quarters ; the  beft 
figures  for  thefe  is  a fquare,  or  an  oblong 
if  the  ground  will  admit  of  it ; other- 
wife  they  may  be  of  that  fhape  which  will 
be  moft  advantageous  to  the  ground  ; iho 
fize  of  thefe  quarters  ffiould  be  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  garden  ; if  thev  are 
too  fmall,  your  ground  will  be  loft  in 
walks,  and  the  quarters  being  enclofed 
by  efpaliers  of  fruit-trees,  the  plants  will 
draw  up  {lender,  for  want  of  a more  open 
expofure.  The  walks  ffiould  alfo  be 
proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  ground  j 
thefe  in  a fmall  garden  ffiould  be  fix  feet 
broad,  but  in  a larger  one  ten  ; and  on 
each  fide  of  the  walk  there  ffiould  be  al- 
lowed a border  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
between  it  and  the  efpalieri  and  in  thefe 
borders  may  be  fown  fome  fmall  fallad.s, 
or  any  other  herbs  that  do  not  take  efeep 
root,  or  continue  long  : but  thefe  quar- 
ters ffiould  not  be  fown'  or  planted  with 
the  fame  crops  two  years  together.  In 
one' of  thefe  quarters,  fituated  neareft  to 
the  ftables,  and  beft  defended  from  the  cold 
winds,  fliould  be  the  hot-beds,  for  early 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c,  and  to  thelb 
there  ffiould  be  a pafl'age  from  the  ftables, 
and  a gate  through  which  a fmall  cart 
may  enter.  The  moft  important  points 
ef  general  culture  confift  in  well  digging 
and  manuring  the  foil,  giving  3 proper 
diftance  to'  each  plant,  according  to  their 
different  growths,  as  alfo  in  keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds  ; for  this  purpofe  you 
ffiould  always  obl'erve  to  keep  your  dung- 
hills clear  from  them;  if  this  is  not 
done,  their  feeds  will  he  conftantly  brought 
in,  and  fpread  with  the  dung. 

KITE,  mU'VUs.  See  MiLirus. 
KLEINIA,  or  Cacalia,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  compound  flower  ofvthich 
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is  uniform,  confifting  of  about  twenty 
Hionopetalous  infuiidibuliform  flofcules, 
quinquedented  at  thr  limb  ; the  Itamina 
are  five  very  (hort  filaments  ; and  the  feed 
is  fingle,  and  crowned  with  a fimple 
downy  filament. 

KNAPWEED  Jack  A,  in  botany,  a fpe- 
cies  of  cental):  .a.  See  Centaurea. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a borough-town 

• in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  York. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

KNAVE,  in  old  law-books,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  a man  fervant,  or  even  to  a 
male  child. 

KNAUTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetj  andria-  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
compound  flower  of  which  is  equal, 
whereas  the  proper  corolla  is  unequal, 
monopetalous,  and  quadrifid  at  the  limb, 
with  a tube  of  the  length  of  the  cup:  the 
feeds  are  fingle,  or  one  for  each  proper  co- 
rolla, and  tetragonal;  they  are  hairy  at  the 
top,and  contained  in  acommon  receptacle. 

KNEE,  genu,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation 
of  the  thigh  and  leg-bones.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Femur,  Tibia,  Patella,  &c. 
The  two  principal  motions  of  this  joint 
are  flexion  and  extenfion  : in  the  former 
of  thefe  the  leg  may  be  brought  to  a very 
acute  angle  with  the  thigh,  by  the  con- 
dyles of  the  thigh-bone  being  round  and- 
fmoothed  fo  far  backwards  ; and  in  per- 
forming this,  the  patella  is  pulled  down 
by  the  tibia.  When  the  leg  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, the  patella  is  drawn  upwards, 
and  the  tibia  forwai'ds,  by  the  exlenfor- 
muicles,  which,  by  means  of  the  protu- 
beraiit  joint,  and  this  thick  bone  with  its 
ligament,  have  the  chord  with  which  they 
ail,  at  a confiderable  angle,  and  there- 
fore acl  with  advantage  : but,  in  order 
that  the  body  may  be  lupported  by  a firm 
perpendicular  column,  they  are  reftrained 
by  thep'illcriorcrofs-ligamentjfrom  pull- 
ing the  leg  farther  than  to  a ftraight  line 
with  the  thigh  ; and  when  this  is  done, 
the  thigh  and  leg  are  'almoft  as  im- 
moveable as  if  they  were  one  continued 
bone:  but  when  the  joint  is  a little  bent, 
the  pollerior  ligament  is  relaxed,  and  the 
patella  not  tightly  braced  ; therefore  the 
fiiperficial  cavities  of  ihe  tibia  will  allow 
this  bone  to  be  moved  a little  to  either 
fide,  or  with  a fmall  rotation  ; which  is 
done  by  the  motion  of  the  exicrnal  cavi- 
ty backwards  and  forwards  on  the  inter- 
nal, which  ferves  as  a kind  of  axis.  The 
rotation  of  the  leg  outwards,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  us,  in  crcfllng  our  legs  on 


feveral  necelTary  occafions  j though  it 
wifely  ordered  by  providence,  that  this 
motion  fliould  not  be  very  great,  fince 
this  would  have  occafioned  frequent  lux- 
ations.  While  all  thefe  motions  are  per- 
forming,  the  only  part  of  the  tibia  that 
moves  immediately  on  the  condyles,  is 
only  fo  much  as  is  within  the  cartilagi. 
nous  rings,  which  by  the  thicknefs  of  their 
outfides,  make  the  cavities  of  the  tibia 
more  horizontal,  by  raifing  their  external 
fide,  where  the  furface  of  the  tibia  flants 
downwards ; by  which  means  the  motions 
of  this  joint  are  more  equal  and  fteady 
than  they  would  otherwife  have  been. 
The  cartilages  are  fitted  to  do  this  good 
office  in  the  diflFerent  motions  and  poftures 
of  the  member,  by  being  capable  of 
changing  a little  their  fituation  ; and  this 
alfo  contributes  to  make  the  motions 
larger  and  quicker. 

Luxation  of  the  Knee,  in  furgery,  is  the 
receding  of  the  tibia  from  under  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  thigh-bone ; which  hap. 
pens  fometimes  on  the  outfide,  fometinies 
on  the  infide,  and  fometimes  backwards, 
but  very  rarely  or  never  forwards,  by  rea- 
fon  the  patella  prevents  it. 

When  the  knee  is  but  flightly  luxated, 
the  patient  is  to  be  feated  on  a bed,  bench, 
or  table,  and  one  aifillant  is  to  hold  the 
thigh  firm  above  the  knee,  and  the  other 
to  extend  the  leg,  while  the  furgeon  in 
the  mean  time  replaces  the  bones  by  his 
hand  and  knee : but  when  this  method  is 
notfufficient,  fiirgeons  make  ufe  of  flings, 
pulleys,  and  other  inftruments.  See  plate 
CL.  fig.  a.  which  reprefents  a poly- 
fpafton,  or  compound  pulley,  A and  B 
being  two  hooks,  by  which  the  inllrument 
is  fattened  on  both  Tides  ; C,  the  rope, 
by  drawing  which  an  extenfion  is  made 
in  the  luxated  limb  ; and  D and  E,  the 
two  pullies,  confining  of  feveral  wheel', 
whereby  the  force  of  the  drawer  is  great- 
ly increafed.  See  the  article  PuLLY. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  here  very 
careful,  left  they  make  the  extenfion  fo 
violent  in  children  and  young  people,  as 
to  feparate  the  epiphyfes  from  the  bones, 
to  which  they  are  not  yet  firmly  united, 
for  by  that  means  a worfe  diforder  and 
lamenefs  will  be  brought  on.  After  the 
luxation  of  the  knee  is  rightly  reduced, 
it  is  to  be  properly  bound  up,  and  placed 
in  a ftrawicale  ; and  the  reft  miift  be  ma- 
naged as  in  the  luxation  of  the  patella. 
See  the  ariicle  Patella. 

Knee,  in  a fliip,  a crooked  piece  of  tim- 
ber, bent  like  a knee,  ufed  to  bind  the 
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beams  and  futtocks  together,  by  being 
bolted  fall  into  them  both.  Thefe  are 
nfed  about  all  the  decks. 

Cflr/t»g-K.NEES,  in  a Ihip,  thofe  timbers 
which  extend  from  the  fides  to  the  hatch- 
way, and  bear  up  the  deck  on  both  fides. 

knife,  a well  known  inftrument,  made 
for  cutting. 

Surgeons  have  feveral  kinds  of  knives  ; 
fome  for  dividing  the  flelh  to  the  bone,  in 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  j thefe 
are  commonly  falciform,  or  hooked,  as 
reprefented  in  plate  CL.  fig.  3.  n“  i. 
though  Heifter,  in  moft  cafes,  prefers  the 
fmall  llraight  knife,  ibid,  n"  a.  Other 
incifion-knives  are  double-edged,  like 
that  reprefented /Air/.  n°  3.  and,  finally, 
there  are  other  lelTer  falciform,  incifion- 
knives,  for  cutting  away  excrefcences, 
which  the  others  cannot  conveniently 
reach.  All  forts  of  knives  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported. 

KNIGHT,  ejKer,  among  the  Romans,  a 
perfon  of  the  fecond  degree  of  nobility, 
following  immediately  that  of  the  fena- 
tors.  See  EquESTRiAN  Order.. 

Part  of  the  ceremony  whereby  this  ho- 
nour was  conferred,  was  the  giving  of  an 
horfe  ; for  each  had  an  horfe  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  and  received  the  ftipend  of  a 
horfeman,  to  ferve  in  the  wars. 

When  the  knights  were  taken  in  among 
the  fenators,  they  refigned  the  privilege  of 
havingan  horfe  kept  for  them  at  the  charge 
of  the  public  : then  it  became  necelfary, 
in  order  to  be  a knight,  that  they  (hould 
have  a certain  revenue,  that  their  poverty 
might  not  difgrace  the  order  ; and  when 
they  failed  of  the  prefcrihed  revenue,  they 
were  expunged  out  of  the  lift  of  knights, 
and  thruft  down  among  the  plebeians. 
Ten  thoufand  crowns  is  computed  to  have 
been  the  revenue  required. 

The  knights  at  length  grew  fo  very 
powerful,  that  they  became  a balance  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  fenate  and  people  : 
they  neglefled  the  exercifes  of  war,  and 
betook  themfelves  principally  to  civil  em- 
ployments in  Rome. 

Knight,  in  a more  modern  fenfe,  proper- 
ly fignifies  a perfon,  who,  for  his  virtue 
and  martial  prowefs,  is  by  the  king  rail- 
ed above  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  into  an 
higher  clafs  of  dignity  and  honour. 
Knighthood  was  formerly  the  firft  degree 
of  honour  in  the  army,  and  ufually  con- 
ferred with  a great  deal  of  ceremony,  on 
thofe  who  had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by 
fome  notable  exploit  in  arms  : the  cere- 
monies at  their  creation  have  been  various; 


the  principal  was  a box  on  the  ear,  and  a 
ftroke  with  a fword  on  the  fltoulder ; they 
put  on  him  a (houlder-belt,  and  a gilt 
fword,  fpurs,  and  other  military  accou- 
trements; after  which  being  armed  as  a 
knight,  he  was  led  to  the  church  in  great 
pomp.  Camden  defcribes  the  manner  of 
making  a knight-batchelor  among  us, 
which  is  the  lowed,  though  the  moft  an- 
tient  order  of  knighthood,  to  be  thus  ; 
the  pei-fon  kneeling,  was  gently  ftriicic  on 
the  ihoulder  by  the  prince,  and  accofted 
in  thefe  words,  “Rife,  or  be  a knight, 
“ in  the  name  of  God.”  For  the  feveral 
kinds  of  knights  among  us,  fee  'he  ar- 
ticles Batchelor,  Banneret,  Ba- 
ronet, Bath,  Garter,  fife. 

Knight  is  alio  underltood  of  a perfon  ad- 
mitted into  any  order,  either  purely  mi- 
litary, or  military  and  religious,  inftitut-' 
ed  by  fome  king  or  prince,  wiih  certain 
marks  and  tokens  of  honour  2nd  diftinc- 
tion,  as  the  knights  of  the  garter,  knights 
of  the  thiftle,  knights  of  Malta,  the 
knights  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fefc.  all  which 
may  be  feen  under  their  feveral  heads, 

Knights-errant,  a pretended  order  of 
chivalry,  much  talked  of  in  old  romances, 
being  a kind  of  heroes  that  travelled  the 
world  in  fearch  of  adventures,  redrefling 
wrongs,  refeuing  damfels,  and  taking  all 
occafions  of  fignalizing  their  prowefs. 
Of  this  kind  of  knights  was  Don  Quixote, 
the  hero  of  a celebrated  romance,  known 
by  that  name.  This  romatic  bravery  of 
the  old  knights  was  heretofore  the  chi- 
mera of  the  Spaniards. 

Knights  of  the  Jhire,  or  Knights  of 
parliament,  in  the  britifii  polity,  are  two 
knights  or  gentlemen  of  eftate,  who  are 
elefted,  on  the  king’s  writ,  by  the  free- 
holders of  every  county,  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament. 

The  qualifications  of  a knight  of  the 
iliire,  is  to  be  poflefteH  of  600 1,  per  an, 
in  a freehold  eftate.  Tneir  expences 
during  their  fitting,  were,  byaftaiuteof 
Hen.  VIII.  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county  ; 
but  this  is  now  fcarce  ever  required. 

Knight-marshal,  an  officer  iu  th.; king’s 
houfhold,  who  has  juril'diClion  and  cog- 
nizance of  any  tranigreffion  within  the 
king’s  houlhold  and  verge ; as  alfo  of 
contraSs  made  there,  whereof  one  of  the 
houfe  is  party. 

Knights,  in  afhip,  two  thick  (bort pieces 
of  wood,  comminly  carved  like  a man’s 
head,  having  four  ffiivers  in  each,  three 
for  the  halyards,  and  one  for  the  top- 
ropes  to  run  in ; one  of  them  Hands  fall 
j I D 4 bolted 
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bolte(3  on  the  beams  abaft  the  foremaft, 
and  is  theiefore  called  the  forc-knight  5 
and  the  other,  Handing  abaft  the  main- 
malt,  is  called  the  main  knight. 

KNOT,  a part  of  a tree,  from  which  Ihoots 
out  branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  The 
itie  of  the  knots  of  plants,  is  to  ifrengthen 
the  Item  : they  lerve  alio  as  fearces,  to 
filtraie,  purify,  and  refine  the  juices  raif- 
ed  up  f.ir  the  noutilhment  of  the  plant- 

ICNO'tf.  of  a rope,  among  feamen,  are  dif- 
liiiguilhed  into  three  kinds,  njt-z.  whole- 
knot,  that  made  fo  with  the  lays  of  a 
rope  that  it  cannot  'hp,  ferving  for  (lieets, 
•tacks,  and  Hoppers:  bow-link  knot,  that 
lb  firmly  made,  and  faflened  to  the 
cringles  of  the  fails,  that  they  muH  break 
or  the,  fail  i'plit  before  it  flips:  and  fheep- 
Ibank-knot,  that  made  by  Ihortening  a 
rope  without  cutting  it,  which  may  be 
prefemly  loofened,  and  the  rope  not  the 
worfe  for  it. 

Knot  of  the  log  line,  at  fea,  are  the  divl- 
fjoiis  of  it.  See  the  article  Loo. 

knowledge, is  defined,  by  Mr.  Locke, 
to  be  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and 
■agreement,  or  difagreement  and  repug- 
nancy, of  our  ideas.  See  Idea. 
la  the  introduiSfion  to  this  work,  we 
have  given  a general  diflribution  of 
knowledge,  according  to  its  objefilsj 
and  Aral!  here  confider  it  with  regard  to 
its  foundation,  degrees,  extent,  reality, 
and  manner  of  improvement. 

- Foaifdatian  and  degrees  ^Knowledge. 

; There  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the  mind 
becomes  poflVHed  of  truth,  each  of  which 
is  called  knowledge, 

1.  There  is  aftual  knowledge,  when  the 
mint!  has  a prefent  view  of  the  agree- 
ment or  dilagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas, 
or  of  the  relations  they  have  one  with 
another.  This  is  called  intuitive  know- 
ledge I and  whatever  is  deduced  from  our 
intuitive  perceptions,  by  a clear  and  con- 
nefted  feries  of  proofs,  is  faid  to  be  de- 
monHrated,  and  produces  abfolute  cer- 
tainly in  the  mind  : and  hence  the  know- 
ledge, obtained  in  this  manner,  is  called 
' fcience,  becaufe,  in  each  Hep  of  ihe  pro- 
cedure, it  carries  its  own  evidence  along- 
with  it,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or 
hifitation.  And  what  is  highly  worthy 
of  notice,  as  the  truths  of  this  clafs  ex- 
prefs  the  relations  between  our  ideas,  and 
the  fame  relations  mull  ever  and  invari- 
ahiv  fubfiH  between  the  fame  ideas,  our 
rleduclions  in  the  way  of  fcience,  conlti- 
lute  what  we  call  eternal,  necelTary,  and 
immutable  truths.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
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whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  it  mud 
fo  unchangeably;  becaufe  the  relation  of 
equality  being  attached  to  the  ideas  them, 
felves,  muH  ever  intervene  where  the 
farne  ideas  are  compared.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion, 
morality  aud  mathematics,  and  in  gene- 
ral, whatever  may  be  gathered  fioin  the 
bare  view  and  confideration  of  our  ideas 
SeeiNTUiTJON  andDEMONSTRATion. 
a.  Another  ground  of  human  know, 
ledge  is  experience  ; from  which  we  in. 
fer  the  exiflence  of  (hofe  objefls  that  fur- 
round  us,  and  fall  under  the  immediate 
notice  of  our  fenfes.  When  we  fee  the 
fun,  or  caH  our  eyes  towards  a building, 
we  not  only  have  ideas  of  thole  objeds 
within  ourlelves,  but  aferibe  to  them  a . 
real  exiHence  out  of  the  mind.  It  ii 
allb  by  the  information  of  the  fenfes, 
that  we  judge  of  the  qualities  of  bodies; 
as  when  we  fay  that  fnow  is  white,  lire 
hot,  or  Heel  hard.  For  as  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  internal  flruftiire 
and  conflitution  of  the  bodies  that  pro- 
duce thefe  fenfations  in  us,  nay,  and  are 
unable  to  trace  any  connexion  between 
that  flrufture  and  the  fenfations  them- 
felves,  it  is  evident,  that  we  build  our 
judgments  altogether  upon  obfervation, 
aferibing  to  bodies  fuch  qualities  as  are 
anfwerable  to  the  perceptions  they  excite 
in  us.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage derived  from  experience,  for  to  that 
too  we  ai-e  indebted  for  all  our  kno'wledge 
regarding  the  co-exiHence  of ' fenfible 
qualities  in  objefits,  and  the  operations 
of  bodies  one  upon  another.  Ivory,  for 
inflance;  is  hard  and  elaHic ; this  we 
know  by  experience,  and,  indeed,  by 
thaf  alone  : for  being  altogether  flrangers 
to  the  true  nalue  both  of  elaflicity  and 
hardnefs,  we  cannot,  by  the  bare  con- 
templation of  our  ideas,  determine  how 
far  the  one  neceffarily  implies  the  other,  or 
whether  there  may  not  be  a repugnance 
between  them  ; but  when  we  obferve 
them  to  exiH  both  in  the  fame  objefl,  we 
are  then  afliired,  from  experience,  that 
they  are  not  incompaiible;  and  when  we 
alfo  find  that  a Hone  is  hard  and  not 
elaflic,  and  that  air,  though  elaflic,  is 
not  hard,  we  alfo  conclude,  upon  the 
fame  foundation,  that  thefe  ideas  are  not 
neceffarily  conjoined,  but  may  exift  fe- 
parately  in  different  objefis.  In  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  operations 
of  bodies  one  upon  another,-  it  is  evident, 
that  our  knowledge  this  way  is  all  de- 
rived from  obfervation,  Aqna-regia 

dilToIves 
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diflblves  gold,  as  has  been  found  by  fre- 
quent trial,'  nor  is  there  any  olher  way 
of  arriving  at  the  difcovery.  Natiiralifts 
may  tell  us,  if  they  pleafe,  that  the 
parts  of  aqua-regia  are  of  a texture  apt 
to  infinuate  between  the  corpufcles  of 
gold,  and  thereby  loofen  and  fiiake  them 
afunder.  If  this  be  a true  account  of  the 
matter,  I believe  it  will,  notwithftand- 
iiig,  be  allowed,  that  our  conjefture  in 
regard  to  the  conformation  of  thele  bo- 
dies,  is  deduced  from  the  experimenti 
and  not  the  experiment  from  the  con- 
jefture.  To  this  head  we  may  likewife 
refer  whatever  knowledge  arifes  from 
telfimony.  See  the  article  Experimen- 
tal PHILOSOPHY. 

3.  A third  foundation  of  knowledge  is 
memory  : when  a man,  having  once  evi- 
dently perceived  certain  truths,  he  ever 
afterwards  readily  aflents  to  them  when- 
ever they  come  to  be  reflefled  on.  This 
may  be  called  habitual  knowledge,  where- 
by a man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  thofe 
truths  which  are  lodged  in  his  memory, 
by  a former,  clear  and  full  perception  ; 
and  is  of  two  forts  : the  one  is  of  fuch 
truths  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as  when- 
ever they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  aflually 
perceives  the  relation  there  is  between 
thofe  ideas  ; and  this  is  in  all  thofe  truths 
where  the  ideas  themfelves,  by  an  im- 
mediate view,  difcover  their  agreement 
or  difagreement  one  with  another.  The 
other  is  of  fuch  truths,  of  which  the  mind 
having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the 
memory  of  the  conviffion  without  the 
proofs.  Thus  a man  that  remembers 
certainly,  that  he  once  perceived  the  de- 
monllration  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
knows  it  to  be  true  when  that  demonftra- 
tion  is  gone  out  of  his  mind,  and  poflibly 
cannot  be  recollefled  ; but  he  knows  it 
in  a different  way  from  what  he  did  be- 
fore ; namely,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
thofe  intermediate  ideas  whereby  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  thofe  in 
the  propofition  was  at  firft  perceived  ; 
but  by  reinembring,  that  is  knowing, 
that  he  was  once  certain  of  the  truth  of 
this  propofition,  that  the  three  angles  of 
a triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
The  immutability  of  the  fame  relations 
between  the  fame  immutable  things,  is 
now  the  idea  that  fhews  him,  that  if  the 
three  angles  of  a triangle  were  once  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be 
fo.  And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain, 
that  what  was  once  true  is  always  true  3 


what  ideas  once  agreed  will  always  agree  5 
and  confequently,  what  he  once  knew  to 
be  true,  he  will  always  know  to  he  true 
as  long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once 
knew  it. 

Extent  andlhmts  of  human  Knowledge. 

I.  It  is  evident  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  farther  than  we  have  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  ideas,  whether  by  intuition,  demon- 
ftration,  or  fenfstion.  a.  We  cannot  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  that  lhall  extend 
itfelf  to  all  our  ideas  and  all  that  we  know 
about  them,  becaufe  we  cannot  examine 
and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  to 
each  other;  thus  we  cannot  intuitively 
perceive  the  equality  of  two  flctenfi.ons, 
the  difference  of  whole  figures  makes 
their  parts  incapable  of  an  exaft  immediate 
application.  3.  Demonlfrative  know- 
ledge cannot  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of 
our  ideas,  becaufe  we  cannot  always  find 
fuch  proofs  as  will  connefl  them  together, 
with  an  Intuitive  knowledge  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  deduflion.  Thus,  though 
we  have  the  ideas  of  a fquare,  a circle, 
and  equality,  yet  we,  perhaps,  fliall  never 
be  able  to  find  a fquare  exailly  equal  .to  a' 
circle.  The  affirmations,  or  negati- 
ons we  make  concerning  the  ideas  we 
have,  being  reduced  by  Mr.  Locke  to 
thefe  four,  wtK.  identity,  co-exiftence, 
relation  and  real  exiftence,  he  examines 
bow  far  our  knowledge  extends  to  each 
of  thefe. 

1.  As  to  identity  and  diverfity,  our  in- 
tuitive knowledge  is  fo  far  extended 
as  our  ideas  themfelves,  and  there  can  be 
no  idea  in  the  mind  which  it  does  not 
prefently,  by  an  intuitive  knowledge, 
perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  differ- 
ent from  any  other. 

2.  As  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  our  ideas  of  coexillence,  our  knowledge 
herein  is  very  defe^live,  though  the  great- 
eft  and  moll  material  part  ofour  knowledge 
concerning  fubftances  confifts  in  it. 

As  to  the  powers  of  fubftances,  which 
makes  a great  part  of  our  enquiries  about 
them,  our  knowledge  reaches  little  further 
than  experience,  becaufe  they  confiftin  a 
texture  and  motion  of  parts  which  we 
cannot  by  any  means  come  to  difcover. 

3.  As  to  the  third  fort,  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  our  ideas  in  any 
other  relation  ; this  is  the  large!!  field  of 
knowledge,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine 
how  far  it  may  extend.  This  part  de- 
pending on  our  fagacity  in  finding  inter- 
mediate ideas,  that  may  Ihew  the  habi- 
tudes 
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tafles  and  relations  of  ideai,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  when  we  are  at  an  end  in  fuch 
difcoveries. 

4.  As  to  the  fourth  part  of  knowledge, 
<viz.  of  the  real  aflual  exiftence  of 
things,  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  our  own  exiftence,  a demonftrative 
knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  and 
a fenfitive  knowledge  of  (he  objefts  that 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  fenfes.  See  the 
article  Existence. 

Reality  of  human  Knowledge.  Tt  is 
evident,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  that  the  mind 
knows  not  things  immediately,  but  by 
the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of 
them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real 
only  fo  far  as  there  is  a conformity  be- 
tween our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things. 
Btit  how  fliall  we  know  when  our  ideas 
agree  with  things  themfelves?  It  is  an- 
fwered,  there  are  two  forts  of  ideas  that 
we  may  be  affured  agree  with  things  ; 
thefe  are, 

I.  Simple  ideas  5 which,  fince  the  mind 
can  by  no  means  make  to  itfelf,  muft  be 
the  effefl  upon  things  operating  upon  the 
mind  in  a natural  way,  and  producing 
therein  thofe  perceptions  which,  by  the 
will  of  our  maker,  they  are  ordained  and 
adapted  to.  Hence  It  follows,  that  Ample 
ideas  are  not  fiflions  of  our  fancies,  but 
the  natural  and  regular  produftions  of 
things  without  us  really  operating  upon 
us,  which  carry  with  them  all  the  con- 
formity our  ftate  requires,  which  is  to 
rcprefent  things  under  thofe  appearances 
they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us.  Thus 
the  idea  of  whitenefs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind, 
exadlly  anfwers  to  that  power  which  is  in 
any  body'to  produce  it  there.  And  this 
conformity  between  our  fimple  ideas  and 
the  exiftence  of  things,  is  fufficient  fijr 
real  knowledge.  See  the  article  Idea. 
a.  AH  our  complex  ideas,  except  only 
thofe  of  fubftances,  being  archetypes  of 
the  mind’s  own  making,  and  not  referred 
to  the  exiftence  of  things  as  to  their  ori- 
ginals, cannot  want  any  conformity  ne- 
celTary  to  real  knowledge. 

3.  But  the  complex  ideas  which  we  re- 
fer to  archetypes  without  us,  may  differ 
from  them,  and  fo  our  knowledge  about 
them  may  come  (hort  of  being  real,  and 
fuch  are  our  ideas  of  fubftances.  Thefe 
muft  be  taken  from  fomething  that  tjoes 
or  has  exitted,  and  not  be  made  up  of 
ideas  arbitrarily  put  together,  without 
any  real  pattern.  Herein,  therefore,  is 
founded  the  reality  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  fubftances,  that  all  our  cora- 
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plex  ideas  of  them  muft  be  fuch,  and  fach 
only,  as  are  made  up  of  (ingle  ones,  as 
have  been  difcovered  to  co-exift  in  na. 
tore  ; and  our  ideas  being  thus  true,  tho’ 
not  perhaps  very  exaft  copies,  are  the 
fubjefts  of  real  knowledge  of  them, 
Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agreement 
we  find  they  have  with  others,  will  be 
knowledge  : If  thofe  ideas  be  abllraft,  it 
will  be  general  knowledge  ; but  to  make 
it  real  concerning  fubftances,  it  mud  be 
taken  from  the  real  exiftence  of  things; 
wherever  therefore  we  perceive  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  our  ideas,  there 
is  certain  knowledge, and  wherever  weare 
fore  thefe  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of 
things,  there  is  certain  real  knowledge. 

Improvement  of  human  Knowledge.  The 
fentiments  of  the  fame  author  upon  the 
improvement  of  our  knowledge  are  as 
follow  : it  being  the  received  opinion 
among  men  of  letters,  that  maxims  are 
the  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  and 
that  fciences  are  each  of  them  built  upon 
certain  praecognita,  from  whence  the  un- 
derftanding  was  to  tajce  its  rife,  and  by 
which  it  was  to  conduft  itfelf  in  its  en- 
quiries in  the  matters  belonging  to  that 
(Hence,  the  beaten  road  of  the  (chools  was 
to  lay  down,  in  the  beginning,  one  or 
more  general  propolitions  called  principles 
or  foundations,  whereon  to  build  the 
knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  that 
111  bj  eft. 

That  which  gave  occafion  to  this  way  of 
proceeding,  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  the 
good  fuccefs  it  feemed  to  have  in  the  ma- 
thematics, which  of  all  other  fciences 
have  the  greafeft  clearnefs,  certainty,  and 
evidence  in  them;  but  if  we  conllder  it, 
we  (liall  find  that  the  great  advancement 
and  certainty  of  real  knowledge  men  ar- 
rive at,  in  thefe  fciences,  was  not  owing 
to  the  influence  of  thefe  principles,  hot  to 
the  Hear,  diftinft,  and  complete  ideas 
their  thoughts  were  employed  about,  and 
the  relation  of  equality  and  excefs  fo 
clear  between  fome  of  them,  that  they 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that 
a way  to  difcover  it  in  others,  and  this 
without  the  help  of  thofe  maxims.  See 
the  article  Axiom. 

The  way  to  improve  in  knowledge,  is 
not  to  fwallow  principles  with  an  implicit 
faith,  and  without  examination,  which 
would  be  apt  to  miflead  men,  inftead  of 
guiding  them  into  truth  ; but  to  get  and 
fix  in  our  minds  clear  and  complete  ideas, 
as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex 
to  them  proper  and  conftant  names,  soi 
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thus  barely  by  confidering  our  ideas,  and 
comparing  them  together,  and  obferving 
their  agreement  or  difagreement,  their 
habitudes  and  relations,  we  (hall  get 
more  true  and  clear  knowledge  by  the 
conduft  of  this  one  rule,  than  by  taking 
up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  the 
mind  into  the  difpofal  of  others. 

We  muft,  therefore,  if  we  proceed  as  rea- 
fon  advifes,  adapt  our  methods  of  in- 
quiry to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  ex- 
amine, and  the  truth  we  fearch  after. 
General  and  certain  truths  are  only  found- 
ed in  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ab- 
ftraft  ideas  j therefore  a fagacious  me- 
thodical application  of  our  thoughts,  for 
the  finding  out  thefe  relations,  is  the 
only  way  to  difeover  all  that  can  with 
truth  and  certainty  be  put  into  general 
propofitlons.  By  what  fteps  we  are  to 
proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the 
fchools  of  the  mathematicians,  who  from 
very  plain  and  eafy  beginnings,  by  gentle 
degrees,  and  a continued  chain  of  realbn- 
ings,  proceed  to  the  difeovery  and  de- 
monftration  of  truths,  that  appear  at  firfl: 
fight  above  human  capacity.  This  may 
realonably  be  faid,  that  if  other  ideas, 
that  are  real  as  well  as  nominal  elTences  of 
their  fpecies,  were  purfued  in  the  way  fa- 
miliar to  mathematicians,  they  would 
carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and  with 
greater  evidence  and  clearnefs,  than  pro- 
bably'we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

In  our  knowledge  of  fubftances,  we  are 
to  proceed  in  quite  a different  method  ; 
the  bare  contemplation  of  their  abftraCl: 
ideas  (which  are  but  nominal  elTences) 
will  carry  us  but  a very  little  way  in  the 
fearch  of  truth  and  certainty : here  ex- 
perience muft  teach  us  What  reafon  can- 
not, and  it  is  by  trying  alone  that  we  can 
certainly  know  vufiat  other  qualities  co- 
exift  with  thofe  of  our  complex  idea;  for 
inftance,  whether  that  yellow,  heavy, 
fufible  body  we  call  gold,  be  malleable 
or  not,  which  experience  (however  it 
prove  in  that  particular  body  we  examine) 
makes  us  not  certain  that  it  is  fo  in  all 
or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  bo- 
dies, but  that  which  we  have  tried  ; be- 
caufe  it  is  no  confequence,  one  way  or 
other,  from  our  complex  idea.  As  far 
. as  our  experience  reaches,  we  may  have 
certain  knowledge,  and  no  farther.  It 
is  not  denied,  but  that  a man  arenflomed 
to  rational  and  regular  ex|!eiiraents, 
iliall  be  able  to  fee  farther  into  the  nature 
of  bodies  and  their  unknown  properties, 
than  one  that  is  a ftranger  to  them  j but 
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this  is  only'  judgment  and  opinion,  not 
knowledge  and  certainty.  This  makes 
our  author  fufpefif  that  natural  philol'ophy 
is  not  capable  of  being  made  a feience 
from  experiments  and  hiftorical  obferva- 
tions  : we  may  draw  advantages  of  eafe 
and  health,  and  thereby  increafe  our  flock 
of  conveniencies  for  this  life  ; but  be- 
yond this,  he  fears,  our  talents  do  not 
reach,  and  guelfes  that  our  faculties  are 
not  able  to  advance  further.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Experimental  .philosophy. 
The  ways  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  as 
far  as  we  are  capable,  feem,  to  be  thefe 
two:  the  firft  is,  to  get  and  fettle  in  our 
minds,  as  far  as  we  can,  clear,  diftinft, 
and  conftant  ideas  of  thofe  things  we 
would  confidtr  and  know.  For  it  being 
evident,  that  our  knowledge  cannot’ex- 
eeed  our  ideas ; where  they  are  either 
imperfefl,  confufed,  orobfeure,  we  can- 
not expefil  to  have  certain,  perfefiV,  or 
clear  knowledge.  The  other  is  the  art  of 
finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  which 
may  fhew  us  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
menr,  or  repugnancy,  of'  other  ideas, 
which  cannot  be  immediately  compared. 
That  thefe  two,  and  not  the  relying  on 
maxims,  and  drawing  confequences  from 
fome  general  propofitions,  are  the  right 
method  of  improving  our  knowledge  in 
the  ideas  of  other  modes,  befides  thofe 
of  quantity,  the  confideration  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  willeafily  inform  us; 
where  we  fhall  find,  that  he  who  has  not 
clear  and  perfcil  ideas  of  thole  angles  of 
figures,  of  which  he  defires  to  know  any 
thing,  is  thereby  utterly  incapable  of  any 
knowledge  about  them. 

Our  knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in 
thisalfo,  has  fo  great  a conforhiity  with 
our  fight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  necefi- 
fary,  nor  wholly  voluntary.  Men  that 
have  fenfes,  cannot  choofe  but  receive 
fome  ideas  by  them ; and  if  they  have 
memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  fome  of 
them  i and  if  they  have  any  diftinguifli- 
ing  fa.-ulty.  they  cannot  but  perceive  the 
agreement  or  dil'agreeraent  of  fome  of 
them,  one  with  another  : as  he  that  has 
eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  can- 
not hut  fee' fome  objecls,  and  perceive  a 
difference  in  them,  yet  he  may  chot  fe 
whether  he  will  'uin  his  eye  towards  an 
olijefil,  cuiionlly  lurvey  it,  and  obferve 
accurately  all  that  is  vifihle  in  it  ; but 
what  he  does  fee,  he  cannot  fee  olherwife 
than  he  dqes : it  depends  not  bn  his  will 
to  fee  that  black,  which  appears  yellow. 
Juft  thus  it  is.vritliour  underllanding ; 
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all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledge  is 
the  employing,  or  withholding  any  of  our 
faculties  from  this  or  that  foit  cf  objefls, 
and  a more  or  lefs  accurate  furvey  of 
them  ; but-they  being  employed,  our  will 
hath  ho  power  to  determine  the  know- 
ledge, of  the  mind  one  way  or  other; 
that  is  done  only  by  the  objefls  them- 
felves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difco- 
vered. 

Knowledge  may  be  ufefully  diftinguilh- 
edf-  according  to  Wolfius,  into  three 
kinds;  hiftorical,  philofophical,  and  ma- 
thematical, 

Hiftorical  knowledge  is  merely  the  know-' 
ledge  of  fafls,  or  of  what  is  or  happens  in 
the- material  world,  or  within  our  own 
minds.  Thus,  that  the  fun  rifes  and  fets, 
that  trees  bud  in  the  fpi'ing,  that  we  re- 
' niember,  will,  Efc.  are  inttances  of  hif- 
torical knowledge.  Philofophical  know- 
ledge is  the  knowledge  of  the  reafons  of 
things,,  or  of  what  is  or  happens.  Thus 
he  has  a philofophical  knowledge  of  the 
motion  of  rivers,  who  can  explain  how  it 
arifes  from  the  declivity  of  the  bottom, 
and  from  the  preffure  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  water  fuftains  from  the  upper. 
So  likewife  the  ftiewing  how,  and  by  what 
reafon,  delife  or  appetite  arifes  from  the 
perception  or  imagination  of  its  objefl, 
would  be  philofophical  knowledge,  Ma- 
thematical knowledge  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  quantity  of  things,  that  is,  of  their 
proportions  or  ratios  to  Ibme  given  mea- 
lure.  Thus  he  who  knows  the  propor- 
tion of  the  meridian  heat  of  the  fun  at  the 
fummer  foiftice  to  its  meridian  heat  at  the 
' winter  foiftice,  might  lb  far  be  faid  to 
have  a mathematical  knowledge  cf  the 
Inn’s  beat.  So  likewife  he  has  a mathe- 
matical knowledge  of  the  motion  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit,  who  can  diftinflly 
lliew,  how,  from  the  qnaniity  of  the  im- 
prefled  and  centripetal  force,  the  velocity 
pfthe  planet  is  produced  ; and  how  from 
the  aflion  of  this  double  force,  the  ellip- 
tical figure  of  the  orbit  arifes. 

Thefe  three  kinds  of  knowledge  differ 
evidently,  it  being  one  thing  to  know 
that  a thing. is  ; another,  the  reafon  why 
it  is  j. and  a third,  to  know  its  quantity 
-'■^"qieafw'e.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  hif- 
ttlrlraT  feftowledge,  though  ■ extenfively 
ufeful,  and  the  foundation  of  the  reft,  is 
the  loweft  degree  of  human  knowledg-e. 
Thofe  who  aim  at  the  greateft  ceitainfy 
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ought  to  join  mathematical  with  pliilofe. 
phrcal  knowledge.  Nothing  can.  tiiore 
evidently  fliew  that  an  effefl:  arifes  from 
a certain  caul'e,  than  the  knowledge  that 
the  quantity  of  tlie  effefl  is  proportional 
to  the  force  of  the  caufe.  Befides,  there 
are  many  things  in  nature,  the  reafons  of 
which,  depending  on  certain  figures  or 
quantities,  are  not  afllgnable  but  from 
mathematical  principles. 

Philofophical  knowledge  is  attended  with 
. advantages  nor  to  be  expefled  from  mete 

■ hlftory.  See  Philosophical. 

. KNOXIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  thete- 
trandria-monogynia  dais  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  a fingle  infun- 
dibuliform  petal;  and  its  feeds  are  two, 
and  fulcaled. 

KIOMORRA,  a city  of  Hungary,  lltuated 

■ on  the  Danube,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
ifland  Schut,  eaft  long.  a8°  11',  north 
lat.  48°  10'. 

KONINGSBURG,  a city  of  Poland, theca- 
pital  of  Ducal  Prulfia  and  of  the  king  of 
Piuftia’s  Polifli  dominions,  fituated  on 
the  river.'Pregel,  near  a bay  of  the  Baltic 
fea,  feventy  miles  norlh-ealt  of  Dantzic; 
call  longitude  zi°,  and  north  latitude 
Sd-"  40'- 

KONINGSGRATZ,  a city  of  Bohemia, 
fituated  on  the  river  Elbe,  eaft  long.  15“ 
zj',  north  lat.  50°  15'. 

KORAN,  or  Alcoran.  See  Alcoran., 
KOS,  in  jewifh  antiquity,  a meafure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  about  4 cubic  inches; 
this-vvas  the  cup  cf  blefling,  out  of  which 
they  drank  when  they  gave  thanks  after 
, foiemn  meals,  like  that  of  the  pafl'over. 
KOWNO,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the  dulchy 
of  Lithuania,  ^nd  palatinate  of  Ti'oki, 
■fituated  CD  the  riveisWilia  and  Nicmen, 
eaft  long.  2,4°,  north  lat.  55°  5'. 
K'tJFFSTAIN,  a city  of  Germayiy,  in  the 

■ circle  of  Auftria  and  county  of  Tyrol, 

. fituated  on  the  river  Inn,  eaft  long.  ij“ 

■ 12', 'north  lat.  47°  32'. 

KUR,  the  antient  Cyrus,  a river  of  Perfia, 
which  rifes  in  the  inou.ntains  of  Georgia, 
and  running  fouth-eall  by  Teflis,  unites 
its  ftreams  with  the  fiver  Arras  (the  an- 
• lient  Arraxes)  and  falls  into  the  Cafpiaiif 
fea,  fouthofBaku.  ■ 

KYPHONI'SM,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of 
puniftiment,  otherwife  called  cyplioaifin. 
See  the  article  jC-ypHONlsM. 

KYSTiS,.  or  Cvstis,  in  aiiatomy.  See 
the  articles  Cyst  and  Cystis. 
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